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The  Evidence  divides  itself  into  three  heads : 

I.  Finanoial  machinery  of  the  GoTernment  of  India ; 
U.  Progress  of  Expenditure ;  and 
III.  Apportionment  of  Expenditure  in  which  both  Great  Britain  «id  I^dia  are  in^ere0te4. 

For  Tarious  reasons  it  was  not  found  possible  to  complete  the  Evidence  in  each  section  before  taking  up  the 
n«xt ;  but,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  sections  distinct,  the  Evidence  relating  to  eac]^  head,  even  thou^  not 
taken  <m  coiuecutive  days,  has  bran  brought  farther. 

It  -will  be  foun^that  the  first  seven  days  and  tiie  30th  day,  exe«>t  Qq.  18,641-41  (Qq.  1-3675,  and 
18,603-640,  and  13,682 — ^723)  relate  .to  the  inquiry  into  the  Financial  Machinery ;  that  the  8th  to  the  Ilth, 
16th,  16th,  18th,  and  20th  to  25th  and  part  of  the  29th  days  (Qq.  3676-d704,  7184-8217,  8718-8264, 
9614-12,268,  and  13,409-502)  relate  to  Progress  of  Expenditure ;  and  that  the  12th  to  the  I4th,  17ch,  19th, 
and  26th  to  29th  days  (Qq.  5705-7183,  S21B-717,  9265-613,  12,269-13,408)  relate  to  the  apportionment  of 
charge  between  Great  Britain  and  India. 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  EXPENDITURE  OF  INDIA  AND  INTO 
THE  APPORTIONMENT  OF  CHARGE  BETWEEN  INDIA  AND  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 


VICTORIA  R.I. 

WittOXiU,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Bmpress  of  India,  &c.,  to — 

(But  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Reginald  Earle,  Baron  "Welby,  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Otir  right  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Councillor  Leonard  Henry  Courtney;  Cor  right  trusty  and  well-beloved 
Councillor  WiUiam  Lawies  Jackson ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Nathaniel 
Ourzon,  Esquire,  commonly  ^called  the  Honourable  George  Nathaniel  Corzon ;  Our 
trusty  and  well -beloved  Sir  William  Wedderbum,  Baronet;  Our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart,  Baronet,  Bjaight  Grand  Cross  of  Our  Most 
Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Bjuight  Grand  Commander  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India,  Companion  of  Our  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
Field-Marshal  of  Our  Forces,  Member  of  the  Council  of  India ;  Our  trustry  and  well- 
beloved  Sir  Edward  Walter  Hamilton,  Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Honourable 
Order  of  the  Bath,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Our  Treasury  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  Our  trusty  ai|d  well-beloved  Sir  James  Braithwaite  Peile, 
Knight  Commander  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  Member  of 
the  Council  of  India ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Sir  Andrew  Bichard  Sooble,  Knight 
Commander  of  Our  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  one  of  Our  Ooimcil 
learned  in  the  Law;  Our  trusty  and  weU-beloved  Ralph  Henry  Knox,  Esquire, 
Companion  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Accountant-General  of  Our 
Army ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  George  Lisle  Ryder,  Esquire,  Companion  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Thomas  Rybum 
Buchanan,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  William  Sproston 
Caine,  Esquire ;  and  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  Esquire ; 
Greeting  ! 

Wi^tttti^  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a  Commission  should  forthwith  issue 
to  inquire  into  the  administration  and  management  of  the  Military  and  Civil 
expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
Council,  or  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  India  for  purposes  in  which  both  are 
interested. 

fenoto  ^tf  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 
and  ability,  have '  authorised  and  appointed,  and  do  by  these  Presents  authorize  and 
appoint,  you,  the  said  Reginald  Earle,  Baron  Welby ;  Leonard  Henry  Courtney ; 
William  Lawies  Jackson; "George  Nathaniel  Curzon, commonljr  called  the  Honourable 
George  Nathaniel  Curzon;  Sir  William  Wedderbum;  Sir  Donald  Martin  Stewart; 
Sir  Edward  Walter  Hamilton;  Sir  James  Braithwaite  Peile;  Sir  Andrew  Richard 
Scoble;  Ralph  Henry  Knox;  George  Lisle  Ryder;  Thomas  Rybum  Buchanan; 
William  Sproston  Caine ;  and  Dadabhai  Naoroji ;  to  be  Our  Commissionera  for  the 
purposes  of  the  said  iuquiiy. 
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for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  Oar  Commission,  We  do  bj  these 
Presents  give  and  grant  nnto  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  full  power  to  call  before 
yon  such  persons  as  yon  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  you  any  information  upon '  the 
subject  of  this  Our  Commission ;  and  also  to  call  for,  have  access  to,  and  examine,  all 
Boch' books,  dooninents,  registers,  and  records,  as  may  afford  you  the  fullest  information 
on  thb  iubjeet ;  ^d  to  ikqtuni'of  and  concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways 
and  means  whatsoever. 

9n1l  We  do  by  these  Presents  will  and  ordain  that  this  Our  Commission  shall 
continue  in  full  force  and  virtue  ;  and  that  you.  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  five 
or  more  of  you,  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof  and  of  every 
matter  and  thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to 
fame  by  adjournment. 

We  do  further  ordain  that  you,  or  any  five  or  more  of  you,  have  liberty  to 
report  your  proceedings  under  this  Our  Commission  from  time  to  time,  if  you  shall 
jud^  it  expedient  so  to  do. 

jlllil  Our  further  wiU  and  pleasure  is,  that  you  do,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
report  to  lis,  uuder  your  hands  and  seals,  or  under  the  hands  and  sealB  of  any  five  or 
more  of  you,  your  opinion  on  the  matters  herein  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

^Sx(0  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  you  in  your  inquiries,  We  hereby  appoint  Our 
crusty  and  well-beloved  Richmond  Thackeray  Willoaghby  Ritchie,  Esquire,  to  be 
Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James's,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Oommand, 

HENRY  H.  FOWLER. 
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VIOTOBIA  R. 

VtCtona,  by  the  Grace  of  Qod,  of  the  TTnited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  trusfy  and  well-beloved 
Robert  Gray  Oomish  Mowbray,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts,  greeting  1 

Wttittt^^  We  did  by  "Warrant  under  Our  Royal  Sign  Manual  bearing  date 
the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  appoint 
Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Reginald  Earle,  Baron  Welby,  Knight  Grand 
Gross  of  Our  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  together  with  the  several 
gentlemen  therein  mentioned,  or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  to  be  Our  Oommissioners 
to  inquire  into  the  Administration  and  Management  of  the  Military  and  Civil 
Expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
in  Council,  or  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  apportionment  of  charge 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  India  for  purposes  in 
which  both  are  interested. 

i3nll  Inljet^ast  one  of  Our  Commissioners  so  appointed,  namely.  Our  right 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillor  George  Nathaniel  Curzon  hath  on  being 
appointed  one  of  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State  to  Our  Principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  humbly  tendered  unto  Us  his  resignation  of  his 
appointment  as  one  of  Our  said  Gommissioners. 

j^iD  iUtObi  lihat  We,  reposing  great  confidence  in  you,  do  by  these 
presents  appoint  you  the  said  Robert  Gray  Cornish  Mowbray  to  be  one  of  Our 
Commissionerd  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  in  the  room  of  the  said  George  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  resigned,  in  addition  to  and  together  with  the  other  Commissioners  whom 
We  have  already  appointed. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  third  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

(Signed)      M.  W.  RIDLEY. 

Robert  Gray  Gomish  Mowbray,  Esquire,  M.A. 

To  be  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  Administration  and 
Management  of  the  Expenditure  of  India,  and  into  the 
Apportionment  of  Charge  between  India  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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WittSXtiSiy  by  the  Grace  of  God,  o£  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  atid 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  &c.  &c.  To  the 
Commissioners  constituted  by  Warrant  under  Our  Boyal  Sign  Manual  bearing 
date  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  May  last,  to  inquire  into  the  Administration  and 
Management  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  or  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India  for  purposes  in  which  both  are  interested,  greeting  I 

Wl^tXtUH  We  did  by  Our  said  Warrant  appoint  Our  trusty  and  well-bdored 
Richmond  Thackeray  Willoughby  Bitohie,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Clommiesion 
constituted  by  the  same  Warrant : 

!3nll  bUxread  the  said  Richmond  Thackeray  Willoughby  Ritchie  has  resigned 
snch  appointment : 

fi.0iO  fcnoh)  ^t,  that,  in  the  room  of  the  said  Bichmond  Thackeray  Willoughby 
Ritchie,  We  have  made  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  Colin  Geoi^ 
Campbell,  Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  to  our  said  Commission. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James's,  the  ninth  day  of  August,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  Our  Beign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  Command. 

(Signed)      M.  W.  BIDLEY. 

Colin  George  Campbell,  -Esquire. 

Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
Administration  and  Management  of  the  Expenditure  of 
India,  and  into  the  Apportionment  of  Charge  between 
India  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
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to  the  queen's  most  excellent  majesty. 

Mat  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  CommiBsioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Administration 

and  Management  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  or  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
India  for  purposes  in  which  both  are  interested,  desire  humbly  to  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  iAie  following  Report  of  the  steps  which  we  have  taken  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  inquiry  entrusted  to  ub.  We  commenced  to  hold  sittings  for  the  examination  of 
witnesses  on  the  5th  November  last,  and  have  held  since  that  date  30  sittings,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  have  received  evidence  from  officials  deputed  by  the  Government 
of  India  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  from  gentlemen  who  have  recently 
held  the  position  of  Financial  Member  of  the  Governor-General! s  Council,  and 
others.  We  have  also  heard  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office 
in  regard  to  the  charges  made  against  the  Government  of  India  on  account  of  the 
British  naval  and  military  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  (Government  of  India. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  submit  any  recommendations  upon  the  questions 
referred  to  us,  but  we  think  it  desirable  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty,  without  delay,  the 
evidence  which  we  have  hitherto  taken. 

We,  therefore,  humbly  submit  this  our  preliminary  Bepoit  for  Your  Majesty's 
gracious  consideration. 

WELBY. 

LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY. 

W.  L.  JACKSON. 

W.  WEDDERBURN. 

D.  M.  STEWART, 

K  W.  HAMILTON. 

RALPH  H.  KNOX. 

J.  PEILR 

ANDREW  R.  SCOBLE. 
G.  L.  RYDER. 
T.  R.  BUCHANAN. 
W.  S.  CAINE. 
DADABHAI  NAOROJI. 
R  G.  C.  MOWBRAY. 

OouN  G.  Oahfbsix, 

Secretary. 

August  10th,  1896. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE. 


SECTION  I-FINANCIAL  MACHINERY. 

Note, — Qq.  13,641-74  relate  to  the  general  question  of  Apportionment  of  Charge 

(Section  lU.). 


SECTION  IL-PROGRESS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


SECTION  III -APPORTIONMENT  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

See  aUo  Qq.  13,641-74  in  Section  I. 
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SECTION  L— FINANCIAL  MACHINERY. 

{Days  1-7,  <mA  iha  30th.) 


Days  1,  2,  ahd  6. 

WATSatriELD,  Sia  Hbsbt.  K.O.SJ.,  C.B.,  Secretary 
in  the  Financial  Department  of  the  India  Office, 
and  JACOB,  Mr.  Stephen,  O.S.I.,  Comptroller  and 
Aiiditor-G«neral  to  the  Grovemment  of  India. 
Analtsis  o;  Evidence  of. 

(Past  and  Present  Sorrioes  of  the  Witnesses,  1-7.) 

SrfrTEH  oj*  AccouHT  IK  IsDU.   See  Appehdix.) 

1.  The  Se?asai£  Ooteehmehts. 

2.  Abhinisiuation. 

3.  The  Budget.^ 

4.  The  Oollection  of  BBTEiniE. 

6.  DisTUBUTioN  or  FuxDS  ma  Expehditubx. 
6.  acgouht  aks  audh. 

1.  The  Sbfasatb  Gtotebnhents. 

Ennmerates  the  eight  Provinoial  GknremmentB,  each 
of  whioh  is  a  separate  o«itre  of  Financial  Adminis- 
tration, 8-9. 

The  style  of  the  GoTemments  of  Bombay  and  Madras, 
the  larger  provinces,  is  "  The  Gtovenior  in  Conncil." 
and  of  the  minor  proTiooes,  "  The  Lieatenant- 
Gorernor  "  or  "  The  Ghief  Gommissionw,"  10-16. 

2.  Admivistbation. 

A.  Oivil  Finaneial  Offiicer'- 
The  chief  rinancial  Offions  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  are  the  Financial  Member  of  Conncil,  the 
Financial  Secretary,  and  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General — of  the  Presidencies  of  Bombay 
and  Madras,  the  Financial  Member  of  Conncil, 
assisted  by  the  heads  of  branches,  and  by  the 
advice  of  the  Aocountants-Greneral ;  of  the  larger 
provinces,  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  uid  of  the 
minor  provinces,  the  Chief  Oommissioner,  10-15. 

The  Mna'ncial  Meinfcer  of  Council. 

The  term  of  office  is  five  years,  but  this  has  been 
occasionally  extended,  16-18.  The  Viceroy,  should 
he  agree  with  the  Financial  Member  in  differing 
from  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Council  on  a 
question  in  which  finance  is  involved,  may  snapend 
action  pending  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of 
State;  otherwise  the  Finance  Member  can  only 
record  his  dissent,  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  25-35.  Paper  handed  in  show- 
ing instances  of  dissents  of  the  Financial  Member, 
then  come  before  the  Secretary  of  State  by  t^o 
way  of  record,  662-81. 

Bis  powers  and  duties  are  generally  similar  to  thwe 
of  Ohanoellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  in  England, 
19-29. 

The  Financial  Secretary. 

Corresponds  generally  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  England;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  holds  office  till  promotion  or  retire- 
ment ;  it  is  his  duty  to  see  generally  that  financial 
regularity  is  observed,  71-3. 

His  staff  consists  of  a  Deputy  Secretary,  an  Under 
Secretary,  an  Assistant  Secretary,  a  JKegistrar, 
and  subordinates,  74-5. 

The  Comptroller  and  Avditor  General. 

Detailed  list  of  his  duties,  76-79, 

His  executive  duties  nearly  correspond  to  those  of 
the  ABoistant  Secretary  of  the  English  Tre»eury,  the 
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Controller  of  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  the 
Deputy  Master  of  l^e  Mint ;  he  is  ohief  anditw  of 
the  Aooonnts ;  79-92,  102-3.  113-21.  He  is  also 
the  unofficial  adviser  of  the  Finance  Member,  Jacob, 
2842. 

When  the  Grovemment  is  at  Simla  he  is  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Treasury  at  Calcutta ;  he  is,  however, 
outside  the  Financial  Department  proper,  93-6. 

In  any  crisis  he  wonld  be  the  first  to  know  the 
general  state  of  the  reserves  of  the  treasuries,  and 
would  communioate  it  instantly  to  the  Government 
of  India,  104-13. 

His  staff,  which  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Financial  Department  proper,  includes  three 
Deputies,  one  of  whom  is  his  assistant  in  executive 
functions,  and  two  in  audit  functions,  four  asBistant 
Comptrollers-General,  and  subordinate  officers, 
97-1016. 

He  is  the  first  officer  who  focosses  all  the  accounts 
of  the  different  spending  departments  throughout 
India,  76-8. 

Descriptions  of  the  several  Accounts  rendered  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  ^>6-12,  (Jacob, 
2844A-5.) 

Provimial  Accountants  Oeneral. 

Are  officers  of  the  Central  Government  under  the 
Comptroller-General,  they  act  only  as  adviters  of 
the  Provincial  Governments,  rather  on  questions 
as  to  whether  the  regulations  are  complied  with, 
and  whetherproposals  are  within  the  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Grovemments,  than  on  questions  of 
financial  administration,  and  are  quite  apart  from 
the  Provincial  Finance  Department,  122-34,  866-71. 
Duties  of  Accoantant8-Q«neral,  868-9. 

TreoBury  Qffioere. 
The  Treasury  officer  is  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
chief  civil  officer  or  Collector  of  each  district, 
and  is  subordinate  to  the  Provincial  Government ; 
he  is  practically  district  paymaster  ;  besides  his 
Treasury  duties  he  is  generally  on  the  district 
staff,  performing  revenue  and  magisterial  work  ;  he 
is  assisted  by  an  accountant,  a  treasurer,  and 
staff,  135-7.  The  treasui-er  is  responsible  for  the 
cash,  and  ^ves  security,  the  balance  being  tested 
at  uncertain  intervals  by  the  District  Collector, 
183^. 

B.  Military  Finaneial  Offieen. 
The  Militfuy  Financial  officers  are  (1)  the  Militu-y 
Member  of  Council,  (2)  the  Military  Secretary, 
(3)  the  Military  Aocountaut-General  (corresponding 
to  the  Accountant- General  of  the  Array  in  England, 
401-3),  (4)  the  Military  Controllers  in  each 
Command,  who  are  the  Auditors  of  Military 
Expenditure,  (352) }  and  (5)  the  Military  Examiners, 
who  are  purely  audit  and  account  officers  on  the 
staff  of  the  Military  Controller,  352-4,  462-87. 

3.  The  Bitdget. 

Is  usually  presented  to  the  Legislative  Council  in  the 
last  week  in  March,  303. 

FroceBS  of  Framing  tJie  Budgets. 
The  various  district  and  departmental  officers  prepare 
their  estimates  in  October;  these  the  respective 
Departments  combine  and  send  to  the  Provinoial 
Government,  for  whom  the  Accountants-General 
compile  thom  into  a  budget  about  the  middle  of 
January,  304-7,  the  Civil  budgets  are  submitted 
to  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government 
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of  India  by  the  15th  Jaiiuar^^  the  Military  and 
Pnblio  Works  Bndgets  by  the  end  of  Febmary, 
308-15. 

The  Military  Budget  is  primarily  prepared  by  the 
Controllers  of  each  command,  the  Pablio  Works 
Budgets  primarily  by  the  Provincial  GrOTemments. 
The  AcoountantB<GeneraI  in  the  Military  and 
Pnblic  Works  Departments  combine  the  estimates 
fnmished  by  the  several  Controllers  of  Military 
Acoonnts  or  by  the  Frovinoial  Governments  and 
managers  of  State  railways  reapeotiTely*  316-20. 

There  is  no  formal  decision  arrired  at  annually  on  the 
Budget,  aa  to  militaiy  policy,  t^e  establishmmt 
being  fixed,  322-32. 

Description  in  detail  of  the  process  of  examining  the 
Budget  by  the  Financial  Department,  321. 

The  Budget  estimate  only  provides  for  receipts  and 
expenditure  expected  actually  to  be  received  or 
paid  within  the  year,  333. 

Details  of  information  upon  which  the  revised 
estimate  is  framed,  413-8. 

The  Financial  Member  of  Council  is  fnmished  by 
the  Comptroller-General  on  the  9th  of  each  month, 
with  an  account  of  rcTonue  and  expenditure  of  the 
{irevions  month,  and  later  on  in  the  month  with  a 
more  detailed  account,  432-46.  These  are  also 
furnished  to  the  Military  Member,  3H4-9'^.  The 
only  departments  with  responsible  ncpert  officers  at 
headquarters  from  whom  the  Financial  Member 
could  obtain  immediate  information  r^arding 
noticeable  variations  in  the  Bevenue  are  the 
Opium  and  Salt  Departments  ;  the  Financial 
M.ember  would  have  to  refer  to  the  Provincial 
Governments  for  similar  information  in  connexion 
with  other  departments,  447-52,  45^-60. 

Betums  as  to  military  expenditure  during  the 
jjrevious  month  are  received  by  the  Military 
Acroontant-General  from  the  Controller  in  each 
Command  on  the  20th  and  in  greater  detail 
(including  Military  Expenditure  incurred  in  other 
Departments)  on  the  26th  of  each  month,  360-80  ; 
quarterly  statements  of  exj>enditure,  not  provided' 
in  the  Estimates,'  are  laid  before  the  Military 
Member  of  Council,  362-83. 

Tbs  Couxctioh  or  Bevenue. 


a.  OeneraL 

b.  Cwtonu. 
e.  Excige. 
d.  Stamps. 


e.  Ijond  Revenue. 

f.  Opiwoh. 
.  Fo»t  and  ieUgra^h, 
.  BiaiUoayt. 


u.  Geamti. 

There  aire  266  district  treasuries,  not  including  Bub< 
treasuries ;  (a  sub'treasury  is  an  outlying  post  in  an 
extensive  district),  152-62.  Tho  revenue  collected 
within  a  district  is  paid  into  the  district  treasury, 
224;  in  the  smaller  districts  the  cash  balances  are 
kept  in  strong  rooms,  in  the  largc-r  ordinarily  in 
the  branch  Presidency  Banks,  138-51,  156-8,  190, 
Losses  are  very  rare,  185-9  (Annrf«  in  Statement  of 
pUices  where  there  are  hranches  of  the  Presidericy 
Banks,  561.    Appendix  .) 

All  the  District  Treasuries  are  in  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  the  Acooantants-Chmeral  of  their 
province,  223. 

Any  money  that  is  not  wanted  at  a  Di^^trict 
Troaanry  ih  remitted  to  a  central  station,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  payments  are  made  anil  from  which 
funds  can  easily  be  removed  by  drafts,  164,  The 
movement  of  funds  is  now  a  source  of  profit,  owing 
to  Uie  premium  ou  bills,  Jfcob,  2832.  Tho  whole  of 
the  money  at  the  central  stations  is  not  invariably 
banked ;  in  the  Presidency  towns,  for  instance,  a 
part  is  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  strong  box,  in  order 
to  secure  the  speedy  transfer  frcau  a  treasury  with 
a  large  balance  to  one  in  need,  l^is  is  done  by 
means  of  transfers  fram  tlie  Treasury  to  the 
Currency  reserve,  and  vice  vereA,  166-72,  177-82. 
The  Provincial  Accountants-Gcneralreceive  monthly 
information  from  tho  several  treasuries,  and  thus 
are  able  to  order  remittances  fi-om  surplus  to 
deficit  treasuries,  404-5 ;  the  question  of  the 
balance  to  be  maintained  in  the  reserve  Treasuries 
has  been  fully  considered  ;  it  has  been  decided  that 
balanci^'H  cannot  be  sal'oly  reduced  below  eight  crores, 
and  that  of  this  a  minimum  balance  shonld  be 
kept  at  the  Presidency  Banks,  interest  being  pay- 
able by  Government  on  the  deficit,  should  the 
balance  fall  below  the  mininmui,  Joaib,  2805-30. 
The  reason  for  maintaining  Reserve  Treiisuries  is 
that  the  banks  may  not  always  bo  able  to  call  in. 
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funds  to  meet  Government  demands  with  sufficient 
rapidity  (instances  of  this),  for  in  India  the  Govern- 
ment balance  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
total  funds  of  the  country,  172^. 

b.  Ctulotm. 

The  Financial  Department  in  India  is  responsible  for 
the  general  administration  of  the  Customs.  In 
each  province  the  Customs  Department  is  under 
the  Provincial  Government,  225-8.  There  is  one 
Act  for  the  whole  of  India,  subject  to  wliich  the 
Provincial  Governments  have  considerable  power 
in  regard  to  details,  231-5.  Local  considerations 
render  absolute  uniformity  impracticable,  (266); 
but  to  secure  harmony  of  administration  all 
customs  orders  of  general  application  are  published 
in  the  Gasette  oTlndia,  329-30.  Appeal  against 
the  action  of  Customs  officials  is  to  ute  Provincial 
Government,  but  there  is  in  practice  appeal  from 
the  Prorineial  to  the  Imperial  Goremment,  which 
also  occasionally  reviews  the  action  of  the  PrDvincial 
Governments  on  its  own  initiativet  230-6.  As  a 
general  rule  Customs  officers  pay  the  gross  rovenne 
collected  into  the  district  troasuries,  on  which  they 
draw  for  their  expenditure;  ac counts  are  rendered 
to  the  departments  controlling  officers,  236-9. 

c.  Excise. 

Similarly  tho  Excise  Department  is  under  the  severhl 
Provincial  Governments,  subject  to  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Financial 
Department;  when  a  proposal  is  made  (usually  at 
the  instance  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  249) 
for  an  alteration  in  the  excise  law,  tho  Provincial 
Governments,  who  wonld  take  advice  from  their 
chief  excise  authorities  (254),  are  consulted  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  a  Bill  is  drafted  and 
circulated,  not  only  to  the  Provincial  Governments, 
but  for  the  information  of  the  general  public ;  upbn 
the  consequent  recommendations  the  project  of  law 
is  finally  brought  into  shape,  240-50, 255-7.  There 
are  separitte  local  Excise  Acts  for  Bombar,  Madras, 
and  Bengal  respectively ;  for  the  rest  of  India  there 
is  a  general  Act,  251-3.  The  excise  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  District  Treasuries,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  customs,  260. 

d.  Stamp  Bevenue. 

The  Stamp  revenue  is  also  under  the  management 
of  the  Provincial  Governments,  large  questions  and 

general  regulations  being  under  the  control  of  the 
entral  Government.  Stomps  are  sold  at  treasuries 
and  sub-treasuries,  which  receive  directly  the  bulk 
of  the  revenue,  includii^  fines,  261-3. 

e.  Land  Bevenue. 

The  Imperial  control  of  the  collection  of  Land  Bevenue 
is  vested  in  the  Bevenue  and  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  of  India,  great  latitude 
being  reserved  to  the  Provincial  Governments. 
The  systems  in  the  various  provinces,  and  even 
districts  cf  the  same  province,  vary  greatly.  All 
questions  requiring  an  alteration  in  the  law  must  be 
settled  by  the  Central  Government,  270-4.  The 
stafi*  of  the  Central  Department  consists  of  a 
secretary,  an  under-secretary,  a  registrar,  and 
subordinate  stafi",  275.  Its  functions  include  the 
management  of  general  questions  of  survey  and 
settlement,  appeals,  and  general  control,  276^0. 

In  the  case  of  any  alteration  of  law  involving  a  loss 
of  revenue  or  increase  of  ofaarge,  the  Finance 
Department  must  be  consulted,  281. 

/,  Opium. 

The  Opium  Department  is  directly  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Finance  Department.  In 
Bengal  the  Government  manufactures  the  opium, 
and  derives  its  revenue  from  sale  hy  auction.  In 
Bombay  it  is  manufactured  in  the  native  States, 
and  a  transit  duty  is  levied.  The  revenue  is  wholly 
Imperial,  282-3. 
g.  I'oBt  O^ice  and  Telegraph  Department. 

The  Post  Office  is  under  the  control  of  its  Director- 
General  in  direct  subordination  to  the  central 
Finance  Department  ;  the  Telegraph  Department 
under  the  Director-General  of  Telegraphs,  in  direct 
subordination  to  the  central  Public  Works  Deport- 
ment, 28-t-6.  The  receipts  from  both  are  paid 
into  the  several  district  treasuries,  287.  The 
Telegraph    Department   has    for    several  years 

{►roduced  a  net  revenue  ;  the  Post  Office  is  not 
ooked  upon  as  a  revenue-producing  department ; 
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the  positiou  oi  both  ia  auuually  reported,  288. 
the  expansioB  o£  the  Fosb  Office  in  the  near  future 
is  probable,  sabjeot  to  general  financial  considera- 
tions, 28^P8. 

h.  State  lUiilvmya. 

Far  the  most  part  State  railways  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public 
Works  Department ;  some  are  provincial ;  there 
are  the  same  regnlatioue  for  all,  301.  The  revenue 
ftom  railways  (and  irrigation  works)  wonld  osnally 
be  paid  into  the  must  convenient  Central  Treasnry, 
299-300. 

As  a  rule  each  Railway  Administration  settles  its 
rates  between  a  mazimem  and  minimum  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pnblio  Works  Department ;  bat 
any  alteration  involviBg  a  loss  of  rerenae  mnst  be 
sanotioned  hy  the  Finance  Department,  and«  in 
case  of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Depart- 
ments, by  the  Governor-General  in  Gonncil,  301-3. 

5.  DlSTRlBDTIOX  OF  FUNDS  lOE  ExPENDITimE: 

a.  In  ik^  eaae  of  Oivil  Departments. 

Tfie  Treasury  officers  arc  bound  by  certain  general 
rules  applying  to  the  Tarious  classes  of  ezpenditu^,  | 
194. 

b.  In  tJte  Public  Works  Deimrtment. 

Funds  aro  proviiled  to  the  Departmeni;  by  means  of 
leLttTs  of  credit  issued  to  Treasury  officers  by 
the  Accountant-Geiieral  of  the  Province,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Examiner  of  Public  Works  Ac- 
coants,  in  favour  of  each  Executive  Engineer,  who 
makes  payments  by  cheques  on  the  Treasury.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Department  was  Bi.  34,000,000 
in  189:^-4, 194-7,  310-k 

0.  In  the  Military  Dcpnrinient. 

Funds  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Militaiy  Dis- 
bnrsing  officors  by  annual  assignments  in  their 
favonr  issnod  to  Treasury  officers  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Acoonntant-General  on  the  application  of . 
the  Military  Controller,  349-50. 

Money  is  drawn  by  the  Disbursing  officers  by  cheques 
against  their  assignments,  ordinarily  representing 
their  exact  reqnirements.  Except  during  militanr 
expeditions,  balances  in  their  hands  are  very  small, 
19S-216. 

In  case  of  emergency,  where  the  delay  involved  in 
procuring  formal  sanction  wonld  cause  public 
mcouTenience,  a  supplementary  assignment  may 
be  made  to  a  Disbursing  officer,  on  the  authority  of 
a  station  or  district  order,  without  limit — such 
advances  must  be  at  once  broaght  to  the  notice  of 
the  military  authorities,  355-9. 

Each  Controller  may  sanction  extraordinary  ex- 
peuditnre  up  to  the  limit  of  Bs.1,000  a  month,  in 
order  to  avoid  petty  references  for  formal  suiction, 
:i81-2. 

C.  Audit  and  Accoust, 

a.  QeneraU 

All  civil  expenditure  (whether  Imperial  or  Provincial] 
902),  ia  audited  by  the  Provincial  Accountants- 
General  or  Gomptrollertt  luid  their  subordinates, 
(906-27) ;  these  omoers  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  Provincial  Governments,  they  have  the  power 
to  disallow  any  payments,  even  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Provincial  Government,  if 
irregular,  subject  to  reference  to  the  highest 
authority,  918-2'2.  They  are  not  executive  officers, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  Accountant-Gene ral  advises 
the  Provincial  Government  and  is  the  compiler  of 
the  Provincial  BadgoC,  910-14.  Though  the  Revenue 
officers  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasury  officers,  their  accounts  are  submitted 
twice  a  month  (194)  for  audit  by  the  subordinates 
of  the  Accountant-General,  who  enter  objections 
in  a  book  (to  which  the  Accountant-General  is 
directed  to  pay  constant  attention,  510) ;  504-18.  To 
check  the  action  of  his  subordinates  the  Comptroller- 
General  sends  round  his  two  Depnty  Auditors- 
General  to  every  office  in  India  to  test  accounts 
for  two  or  three  mouths,  514.  These  test  audit 
reports  are  sabmitted  in  extento  to  the  Government 
of  India  with  the  CkxmptroUer-General's  comments ; 
he  relies  on  them  for  assurance  that  items  are  not 
passed  which  ought  not  to  be  passed,  533-7.  There 
la  also  an  anniuJ  report  on  outstanding  objections, 
Jacob,  '2«46. 
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Tl»  dacision  ofthe  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 
is,  in  audit  oases,  final,  saUoctt  to  appeal  to  the 
Govenunent  of  India,  and,  if  required,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  j  instuices  of  snoh  referanoes. 

Misappropriation  of  money  must,  in  uij  oase,  be 

discovered  within  a  month,  5^-60. 

The  Appropriation  Audit  Beport  of  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-Gleneral  ia  practioaliy  a  review  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  past  year,  and  not  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  yearly  charges,  etc.,  like  the 
Appropriation  Beport  of  the  ^^glish  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General,  in  which  all  irregularities  are 
noticed.  Irregularities  in  India  are  promptly  dis- 
allowed by  the  subordinate  andit  officers,  and  do 
not  ordinarily  reach  tie  Comptroller-General,  629, 
except  in  rare  oases,  where  they  are  referred  for 
his  decision  by  the  Accountant-General  (511); 
there  are  practically  no  irregularities  left  to  be 
discovered  by  the  Appropriation  Eeport,  1107-26. 
The  andit  system  adequately  ensures  that  all 
irregularities  are  reported  to  the  Government  of 
India,  2867-9. 

The  Appropriation  Beport  is  made  to  the  Government 
of  India,  the  aathcwity  which  grants  the  supplies. 
Just  as  the  English  report  is  made  to  Pwliament, 
the  grantiug  authority,  999.  It  is  not  laid  before 
Farloment,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  is  respon- 
sible to  Parliament  for  the  expenditure  of  Ind^n 
Revenues,  (966-65).  The  Compsi-oller-General  is, 
from  hiH  position,  an  absolutely  independent  officer, 
969-72 ;  it  ia  not  pare  of  his  duty  to  check  expen- 
diture authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Jacob, 
976-7 ;  nor  would  he  go  behind  the  orders  of  the 
Government  of  India  except  in  matters  which 
require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Jacob,  1033-40,  3114-1137,  the  Comptroller- 
General's  report,  as  a  matter  of  course,  goes  to  the 
Secretary  of  Stote,  and  is  puljlished  in  the  Gazette 
of  India,  Jaooby  1041-3,  Tho  inttructions  of  1^9 
to  Audit  Officers  to  bring  to  notice  cases  in  which 
ihe  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  though 
necessary,  has  not  been  obtained,  havo  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  1121-8. 

The  suggestion  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India 
in  lw2,  that  a  'more  detailed  system  of  Audit 
by  an  absolutely  independent  auditor  should  be 
carried  cut,  was  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  the  score  of  expense,  1001-1009,  1133,  The 
modified  system  now  in  force  was  considered 
sufficient,  1010-6. 

b.  In  ihe  Fttblie  Worka  Departnient. 

The  details  of  testing  and  watching  Pjiblic  Works 
expenditure,  346-7. 

Military  works  aro  generally  executed  by  the  Military 
Works  Department,  :t43,  348. 

The  Accounts  of  the  several  engineers  are  sent 
monthly  t'O  the  Examiners,  who  audit  them,  and 
report,  if  necessary,  to  the  Accouutant-Oeneral  of 
the  Public  Works  Department;  the^  disallow 
items  of  expenditure  not  duly  sanctioned ;  the 
audited  Accounts  are  compiled  by  the  Accountant- 
General  and  furnished  to  the  Finance  Department, 
498-500.  The  Public  Works  Department  prepares 
a  separate  Appropriation  Beport,  Jacob,  432. 

c.  In  iJie  Military  DcparUnent. 

The  Examiners  examine  the  accounts  of  the  Dis- 
bursing officers,  who  must  only  make  payments 
according  to  the  regulations,  and  are  required  to 
furnish  to  the  Examiners  vouchers  for  every 
payment,  466-477. 

The  Examiners  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Military 
Controller,  who  compiles  their  accounts  into  a 
mouthly  account  for  the  Military  Accountant- 
General,  478-87. 

The  Examiners  would  either  disallow  payments  not 
properly  authorised,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  refer  to 
the  Controller,  whose  decision  is  final  unless 
appealed  against;  any  want  of  uccesiiary  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  brought  to 
notice  by  the  Controller,  488-92. 

Bogulations  for  inspecting  imd  auditing  store<t 
accounts,  498-7. 

The  Controllers  draw  up  Appropriation  Beports, 
which  they  send  to  the  Military  Accountant- 
General,  who  compiles  from  them  his  Appropriation 
Beport,  and  forwards  them  with  his  own,  to  the 
Comptroller-General  and  the  Financial  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India,  396-40Ct,  423-30. 
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i.  Jtt  other  Depariments. 
The  Fcseat  Departnient  and  Poet  Of&oe  have  separate 
Acooaats  DepartmentB,  nnder  the  immediate 
eontjol  of  the  Comptroller-General;  the  Marine 
Department  under  the  Military  Accoontant- 
Greneral;  the  Telegraph  Department  under  the 
Public  Works  Aocounkant-GeneiW.  The  audited 
accounts  of-  all  these  departments  are  aent^  to  the 
Comptroller-General  or  Aoconntant-Greneral,  601-2, 
Aceowit  Codes. 

The  Account  Codes  saem  as  simple  as  t^ey  can  be 
made,  210-22. 

The  paper  "  System  of  Accoaut "  is  an  epitome  of 
tiie  CiTil  Account  Code,  there  are  also  the  llilitaiy 
Accoimt,  FabUc  Worla  Aeoounl^  and  Postal 
Account  Codes,  the  ComptroIIer-Gi^neral  is  respon- 
sible for  any  alterations  in  the  .  Civil  Account 
Code,  subject  to  high^  sanction  where  necessaiy ; 
for  alterations  in  the  Public  Worku  and  Military 
Codes  the  Pablic  Works  and  Military  Departments 
are  respectively  responsible,  33-l-f>. 

PBOVINCIAL  SYSTEM.    {See  Appendix,  •'  Provin- 
cial Finance.") 

Definition  of  Provincial  Government,  85G. 

The  Secretaries  to  the  Provincial  Governments  com- 
municate on  financial  questions  with  the  Fmanoial 
Department  of  the  Crovemment  of  India,  857-^, 
{md  with  other  Departments,  except  the  Military 
Department,  S74-8. 

Military  Finance  does  not  concern  the  Provincial 
Grovemments ;  it  is  wholly  Imperial,  872-U. 

The  System  of  Decentralisation  bos  done  away  with 
a  vast  amo!int  of  correspondence  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessary,  884-7. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Salt  Revenue  in  Xorthern 
India,  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  is  collected 
by  officers  of  the  Central  Government,  (i57-67, 
and  certain  Departmental  Receipts  (Post  Office, 
Telegraph,  Mint,  Army  and  Military  Works.  656 
and  781),  the  whole  of  tho  Revenue  is  collected  by 
officers  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  642. 

OfiBcers  of  the  Central  Government  charged  with  the 
collection  of  Imperial  heads  of  revenue  are  inde- 
peud^it  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  668-70 
[as  are  also  officers  of  Scientific  Departments, 
ejg.,  the  Survey  of  India,  wherever  stationed, 
8B0-83). 

The  germ  of  tho  provincial  system  was  a  suggestion 
made  in  1861  by  Mr.  Laing,  Fimmcwl  Member  of 
Council,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  public 
works  of  a  minor  character,  funds  should  be  raised 
by  the  Provincial  Gorenunents  by  means  of  a 
tobacco  tax  or  ocEroi;  these  particular  taxes, 
however,  were  never  imposed,  except  by  muni- 
cipalities  for  their  own  purposes,  633-40, 

The  policy  of  transferring  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, with  a  view  to  administrative  as  well  as 
financial  improvement,  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  a  large  portion  of  their  own 
revenues  was  introduced  by  Lord  Mayo  in  1871.  in 
the  shape  of  fixed  grants.  In  1877,  in  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  the  fixed  grant,  certain  beads  of  revenue 
were  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Governments;  a 
further  step  in  this  direction  was  made  with  respect 
to  Bnrma  and  Assam  in  1879.  and  the  amended 
system  was  generally  applied  in  1882,  582-7.  The 
Provincial  Governments  have  always  been  respon- 
sible for  the  oollcciion  of  revenue,  but  1877 
derived  no  direct  benefit  from  carefnl  oollection,  584: 

The  Provincial  Agreements  assure  to  Ike  Provincial 
Governments  a  normal  inocmie,  the  Central 
Government  taking  the  risks  of  war  and  fall  in 
exchange  (except  to  some  extent  of  late  years  in 
respect  of  Compensation  Allowance),  840-6. 

The  Central  Government  reserves  to  itself  thtj  right 
to  call  on  the  Provincial  Goveminents  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Imperial  Expenditure  in  case  of 
abnormal  pressure ;  such  contributionb  have  been 
levied  four  times,  first  during  the  Afghan  War 
(these  contributions  were  afterwards  ref  unded,  and 
added  to  the  balances  of  the  Provincial  Govern* 
ments,)  next  in  1886-7 ;  next  in  1890-1,  and  lastlT 
in' 1893-4,  847-55.  • -      -  . 

Every  five  years  an  examination  is  made  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the_  several  Provinces,  and  the 
agreements  are  revised  with  a  view,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  ensure  to  the  Imperial  Government  a  due 
share  of  any  improvement  in  the  revenues ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  giving  the  ^ovinoial 
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Governments  a  fair  proportion  of  any  increase,  to 
lessen  the  chance  of  their  being  called  upon  to 
render  abnormal  assistance  to  the  Imperial  Cfovem- 
ment,  583.  Fixed  proportions  of  the  various  heads 
of  fievenue  are  assigned  to  die  Provincial 
GovemmentB,  on  the  principle  of  establishing 
general  equUibrinm,  the  necessary  adjustmente 
being  effected  by  additions  to  or  subtractions  irom 
tho  normal  proportion  (25  per  cent.)  of  Laud 
Revenue  assigned  to  the  Province,  64ii-4,  770-1. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  eqnilibrium  under 
each  separate  head  transferred ;  the  equiUbrium  is 
arrived  at  by  general  adjustments,  823^7.  The 
revision  of  the  Provincial  agreements  is  coiiduoted 
by  the  Financial  Department  in  correspondence 
with  the  Provincial  Governments,  588-07. 

Under  the  Agreement  of  ?882  the  Provincial 
Governments  had  an  interest,  more  or  less  direct, 
in  the  collection  of  42  crores  of  Ibevenue  and 
administered  about  16  crores  of  expenditure,  700-2. 

A  large  increase  has  Ijikeu  place  m  the  revenues, 
which  may  bo  ascribed  to  »,  great  extent  to  more 
careful  aumiuisti-ation,  679-88.  As  an  instance, 
tho  Excise  Bevonuu  has  increased  85  per  -cent, 
without  any  {appreciable  increase  in  the  scale  of 

.  taxation,  689-9/. 

The  total  increase  in  the  Provincial  Bevenuea  has 
amounted  to  22  per  cent,  without  any  very  con- 
siderable addition  of  taxation,  excepting  the 
Income  tax  (which  may  be  variously  estimated  to 
have  added  from  Rx.  35(3.000  to  500,000,  to  the 
Revenue),  and  this  increase  has  been  due  partly  to 
more  caieful  collection,  partly  to  an  improvement 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  709-805. 

In  1887 — tbe  first  revision  under  the  new  system — 
and  again  in  1892  the  Revenue  and  expenditure  of 
tbe  Provincial  Governments  were  re-estimated 
and  the  assignments  refixed  with  a  view  to  equili- 
brium, tho  Imperial  Government  taking  practically 
the  whole  of  the  net  increase,  7U0-8.  In  1886  a 
special  Jinance  Committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  Provincial  finance,  and  to  advise  the 
Financial  Department  in  carrying  on  this  revision, 
588-97,  601-4. 

Practically  the  same  provisions,  excepting  as  regards 
receipts  from  provincial  railways  and  laud  revenue, 
now  apply  to  all  Provinces  aUke,  598-600. 

The  increase  in  tbe  Land  Revenue  is  caused  by 
resettlements  on  expiration  of  existing  contracts ; 
the  assessments  are  in  a  great  part  of  India  a 
proportion  of  the  rental  value  of  the  land,  and  the 
increased  return  must  be  ascribed  to  increased 
(^ricultnralpiosperity,  721-29,748-65;  a  limit  has 
Been  placed  upon  the  enhancement  of  individual 
assessments  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  733-47. 
Recommendations  for  revised  atfsessmonts  must 
have  the  approval  of  (1)  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, (2)  the  Govertuncnt  of  India,  and  (3)  the 
Secretary  of  State,  764-70. 

In  addition  to  their  assigned  Revennos,  those 
Provinces  which  have  Legislative  Councils  may, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India, 
levy  a  provincial  or  local  rate,  which  is  a  further 
tax  on  land— in  addition  to  the  Land  Revenue 
proper — to  meet  local  expenditure,  605-32. 

All  charges  under  the  head  of  general  administra- 
tion— such  as  Bdncation,  Medical,  Police,  Law  and 
Justice,  Civil  Roads,  and  the  Administration  of 
Revenue — are  Provincial;  offices  of  Account  uid 
Audit  are  midnlv  Imperial,  649-55, 1108-11. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  equilibrium  under 
each  separate  head  transferred ;  the  equilibrium  is 
arrived  at  by  general  adjustments,  82.3-37. 

In  consideration  of  the  fixed  assignments  nnder  each 
h^,  the  Provincial  Governments  uiidertake  to 
defray  fixed  proportions  of  the  expenditure  under 
each  bead. 

All  payments  by  the  Provincial  Grovernments  are 
made  ont  of  the  general  cash  balances  in  the  most 
convenient  mwner.  an  adjustment  of  accounts 
between  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments 
being  made  afterwards,  671-2.  No  change  can  bo 
made  in  existing  bystems  of  Revenue  management 
or  collection  without  the  approval  of  the  Central 
Government;  which,  whilst  giving  the  Provincial 
Governments  great  freedom  in  details,  maintains  a 
general  supervision  and  control  over  their 
expenditure  and  Revenae  mani^ment,  673-^, 
7»^^805;  Aomdstnanddesoribesthe  Bengal  Budget 
for  1894-5,  800-5,807. 
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The  Prooineial  Bw2^t«.— The  Estimates  of  each  Djb- 
triot  or  Departmental  office  (305)  are  rorised  and 
corrected  by  the  h^  of  the  Departmant,  who 
sends  them  to  the  Acoountant-Greneral.  He,  after 
Beeing  whether  the  expenditure  has  been  sano- 
tioned,  passes  them  on  to  the  Frorincial  Govern- 
ment, wnioh  makes  any  alteration  it  thiiiks  fit  and 
retnms  them  to  the  Acconntant-General  for  com* 

Eilation.  The  compiled  Budget  is  then  submitted 
T  him  to  the  Frorincial  Government  with  his 
observations  thereon,  and  at  the  same  time  for- 
warded to  the  Comptrc'ller-G«neral ;  the  Provincial 
Governments,  by  16th  Jannaty,  submit  their 
Budgets  to  the  G^3vemment  of  India  in  the  Finan- 
cial Department ;  this  leaves  about  two  months  for 
correspondence  on  dispnted  points,  887-8. 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  the  Budget  grant  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Central  Government.  In  any 
case  it  would  have  to  be  met  from  the  Provincial 
Balances  (attofes  an  imtanee),  808-12. 
Two  essentm  rules  of  Indian  Finance  are,  that,  in 
absenoa  of  strict  necessity,  new  expenditure  only 
begins  witii  the  new  financial  year,  and  that  the 
mere  insertion  in  the  Budget  of  a  charge  requiring 
special  authority  is  not  a  sanction  for  the 
incurring  of  that  charge  without  that  authority, 
821-2. 

The  Provincial  Governments  can  enter  fresh  expen- 
diture on  their  Budgets,  within  the  limits  of  tneir 
Revenue,  withont  farther  sanction,  provided  that 
the  oxpenditnre  is  within  their  general  powers ; 
they  must  be  assured  of  the  increased  revenue  before 
they  can  propose  an  increased  expenditure  (1075), 
and  they  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Govei-nment 
of  India  for  considerable  expenditure  from  balances, 
1069-77, 1077, 

The  Frorincial  GoTemments  are  bound  to  budget 
for  ft  minimum  cash  balance  at  the  close  of  nio 
year,  891-2  {handa  in  aU»t  of  halaneea,  892),  unless 
with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Government  of 
India,  895.  These  balances  are  designed  to  meet 
purely  local  emeivencies,  they  are  not  car-marked, 
but  form  part  of  the  general  bnlances,  for  the 
location  and  management  of  which  the  Comptroller- 
General  is  responsible,  890-900. 

Should  a  Fiovinpial  Government  reduce  its  balance 
below  the  preacribed  minimnm,  the  Central 
Government  would  probably  recreate  it  by  means 
of  a  loan,  and  the  Province  would  not  be  allowed 
to  use  its  spare  i-evenues  until  the  amount  had  been 
replaced  ;  such  cases  havo  occnrrod,  813-20. 

In  the  case  of  severe  distress  from  Famine,  the 
Central  Government  will  not  aid  the  Provincial 
Government  until  the  current  income  of  the  latter 
and  two-thirds  of  its  accumulated  savings,  in  excess 
of  the  ordinary  working  balance,  have  been  spent ; 
after  the  pressure  has  passed  away  the  margin 
of  normal  income  over  normal  expenditure  mnst 
be  applied  to  complete  famine  relief  works  or 
payment  of  interest  on  loans  raised  in  consequence 
of  the  famine,  806. 

Zoeal  and  Municipal  AvihorUiea. 

The  system  under  which  Provincial  Governments 
delegate  part  of  their  authori^  to  local  bodies, 
the  powers,  duties,  and  sources  of  income  of  such 
bodies,  930-^. 

5th  Day.  ' 

WATERFIELD,  Sib  HENRY  (recalled),  and  CAVE- 
BROWNE,  U.S.I.,  Mb.Edwaed  Rabak,  Accountant- 
General  in  the  India  Office.  Asalysia  Of  Etidknce. 

Experience  of  If  r.  Cave  Browne,  2357-8. 

1.  Home  AeeourUe* 

India  Office  prooedtire.  2394-5,  24^78 ;  branches  of 
India  Office  and  division  of  business,  2396-2415. 

Heads  of  vayments  are  given  in  i^e  explanatory 
memorandnm  of  the  ^cretary  of  State,  2362 ; 
the  figures  are  stated  in  that  aocount  in  three 
columns,  viz.,  the  sum  paid  in  sterling,  the 
amount  which  must  be  added  to  the  sterling  6gure 
in  order  to  obtun  the  number  of  Rx.  which  the 
Gofemment  of  India  has  to  pay,  and  tlie  total  which 
IB  the  real  rupee  charge,  23o2-76 ;  this  mode  of 
stating  the  charge  for  exchange  is  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  23a2;  though  it  comes  to  the  some 
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thing  as  entering  sterling  in  Bx.  at  2s.,  it  ii  not 
based  on  the  conventional  idea  that  the  rapee  is 
worth  )ie.,  2377-9 ;  care  is  taken  not  to  deecribe  the 
difference  as  loss  by  exchange,  2389 ;  the  average 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  year  is  obtained  by  taking 
the  amount  of  rupee  bills  sold  throughout  the  year, 
and  dividing  that  by  the  sterling  amount  received 
for  those  bills,  and  on  this  average  the  rupee 
equivalent  of  the  sterling  payment  is  caloalated, 
2911-204. 

2.  Financial  Deparlmenl. 

Tho  Finance  Committee  of  Council  and  Financial 
Secretary,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Accountant- 
General,  arc  the  financial  advisers  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  2443;  theoretically  all  business  involving 
expenditure  goes  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
personally,  24tl~(i ;  and  he  sees  all  important  papers 
at  a  very  early  stage,  2476  ;  expenditure  in  India, 
with  certain  exceptions,  is  criticised  by  tho  Finan- 
cial Department,  and  financial  proceedings  re- 
viewed, 2447-53  ;  financial  procedure,  in  tho  India 
Office,  24r)4r-64;  the  policy  of  imposing  fresh  taxation 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Financial  Department, 
the  details  by  the  Bevenne  Department,  2969-73. 

3.  AcPOunicmt'Oenerara  Department. 

Duties  of  Accountant-Gen eral,  2416  ;  he  invests  the 
cash  balances  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council  and  general 
regulations,  24"25-9,  243^-42 on  rare  occasions 
temporary  liorrowings  are  necessary,  but  usually 
the  balances  arc  maintained  by  sale  of  bills,  2430-4 

4.  Home  Expenditure. 

Services  for  which  payment  is  made  in  the  India 
Office,  2360 ;  payments  are  not  made  under  code, 
2477-8;  but  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  in  some  form  or  other,  2391 ; 
explanations  of  different  heads  of  account  ,2479-2584; 
tho  establishment  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  regu- 
lated by  Order  in  Council,  2482-4;  in  other 
respects  in  regard  to  expenditure  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  has  complete  authority, 
2485-9 ;  procedure  in  regard  to  increase  of 
expenditure  in  England,  2490-3 ;  important  in- 
creases would  be  rcferrod  to  the  Government  of 
India,  instances,  2494-2522. 

5.  Stores. 

Method  of  procuring  stores  for  India,  2523-7 ; 
strength  of  Stores  Department,  3529-33 ;  details  of 
various  classes  of  stores  and  mode  of  sup|^, 
2534-61,  2621-37;  method  of  payment  for  stores  for 
guaranteed  railways,  2574. 

6.  Eatimatea. 

The  estimates  are  prepared  in  November  on  the 
Indian  system,  '2S8o  ;  they  are  sent  to  India  with 
a  despatch,  and  revised  figures  are  sent  out  early 
in  March,  2587;  any  criticism  or  remonstrance 
by  the  Government  of  India  would  probably  not 
take  i)]aoe  in  reply  to  this  despatcn,  but  on  ft 
specific  proposal,  258S-94. 

(3kd  Day.) 

KEWMARCH,  Major  Gembral  Sir  Olivee,  K.C.S.I., 
Secretary  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  India 
Office.   ANALYSIS  OF  Evidence  of. 

(Fast  and  Present  Services,  1147-57.) 

Military  Finance. 

1.  Adhihistratiqn. 

2.  PeEFARATIOK  op  the  MiLlTABT  BODGIT. 

3.  DiSTBrBOTION  OF  FuNDS  FOR  EXPENDITVBE. 

4.  Account  and  Aitdit. 

1.  Adhihistbatiov. 

OMeers. 

The  officers  concerned  with  Military  Administration 
in  India,  are,  i.  The  Military  Member  of  Council; 
ii.  The  Commander.in'Ghief ;  iii.  The  Military 
Secretary ;  iv.  The  Military  Aiiconntant-General ; 
V.  The  Controllers  (of  each  of  the  foor  Oommanda, 
1167-72);  vi.  The  Bhuuniiien;  and  viL  The 
Disbursing  Officers,  1149-72a. 

The  Military   Member  arid  the  Commandmr^lt' 
Chief. 

The  former  deals  with  the  Finance  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  the  latter  deals  with  the 
exeontiTe  taid  penonnel,  1168-66. 
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The  MUitary  Accouuiant-Qeneral  is  the  head  of  the 
Acconnt  branch  of  the  Military  Department;  and, 
irith  the  aa&istance  of  a  Deputy  AccoaotaDt-General, 
an  AsBiBtaut  Accountant-Genwal,  and  a  large  staff 
of  clerks,  he  reviews  and  consolidates  the  mili- 
tary estimates  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  orderly  condoct  of  Military 
Finance;  ho  is  practically  •  a  Depnty  Financial 
Secretary  in  the  Military  Department;  117U-9, 
1215-27.  The  Tarions  detailed  statements  nf  ac- 
count that  he  receives  erery  month  always  keep 
him  thoroughly  cognisant  of  the  state  of  military 
finance,  1397-9. 

The  ControUert,  (of  whom  there  is  one  in  each  of  the 
four  commands,  117^a],  consolidate  the  munthly 
audited  aocoonts  of  the  subordinate  accounts  and 
audit  ofiicers  into  a  general  statement  for  each 
command,  1376-8;  diaw  up  military  appropriation 
reports  1381-3;  and  compile  the  mihtary 
estiniatcH,  121(i ;  a  test  audit  is  conducted  by  a 
special  ollicer  nndt-r  their  orders,  1401-li ;  they  are 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  assignments  to 
the  disbursing  officers.  1238-41, 125lj-7. 

Jhe  Examwitrs.  The  Oontrolier  of  each  of  the  four 
Commands  has  under  him  three  Examiners,  viz., 
the  Examiner  of  Commiesaiiat,  Kemounc  and 
Medical  aocoonts,  the  Fay  Examiner,  and  the 
Examiner  nf  Ordnance  and  Clothing  acconuta, 
1180-8.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tny  Examiner 
(who  is  to  some  extent  a  disbursing  ofiicer,  1182), 
they  at  t  purely  as  auditors,  1324-38 ;  L4Ld~24. 

The  Disfmrting  (J^cera  ore  military  officers,  thpy 
include  District  and  Regimental  Pajmasteis, 
Commandin<;  Officers  of  native  regliueata  and 
batteries,  Commi.«8ariat  Offitere,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Family  Pensions,  rension  Pay  Officers, 
Kemount  and  Clothing  OlHocrd.  Ordnance  Officers, 
and,  at  small  stations,  tho  officer  in  command, 
1190-12U8.  1250-1. 

2.  The  Pkefaeatios  of  inr-  Military  Bl-dget. 

Srery  disbursing  officer  by  a  fixed  date  rends  to  che 
Controller  of  his  command  tho  estimate  of  his 
re«iuirementa  for  the  cnsuinj;  year  based  on  existing 
facta;  the  Controllers  compile  tho  estimates  and 
send  tliem  to  iho  Military  Acconnlant  General, 
who  consoUdutes  tbem  into  one  estimate  for  all 
India  (making  any  alterations  he  (hinks  tit)  which 
he  snbmils  lo  the  Military  Member  by  the  2oth 
January,  1215-27.  (Considerable  iiuMlifioations  ara 
often  made  at  headiiuart.-rs,  1450-5).  The  (jovem- 
ment  of  India  has,  therefore,  atfout  two  montlis  to 
fiousider  the  Military  Estimate,  12^:9-30 ;  and 
during  there  t^o  months  coiisnltAtinns  taki?  place 
between  the  Gommandcr-in-Chicr,  tho  Military, 
and  the  Finance  Members  of  Council,  reference 
being  made  to  the  (rovemor-General  in  Council 
in  ease  of  dieagrooment,  1209-28.  FoP  any  large 
contemplated  increase  the  Secretary  of  State's 
sanction  must  generally  be  obtained,  1406-10.  Tho 
estimates  for  services  at  home  are  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  but  tliey  are  oceasionally 
revised  on  the  ri-nresentation  of  the  Goveraor- 
General,  I-lGl-S.  The  Jiudgct  as  a  whole  is  finnlly 
accepted  by  the  Governor-General  in  Conncil, 
1231-7 

3.  Distribution  of  Fc.vds  lou  KxrEXDiiUBE. 

Tho  Controller  of  eath  coiiimnnd  arranges  wiih  the 
Provincial  Acconntant-tieuei'iil  for  a  ye:Lrly  ajsign- 
niciit — subdivided  into  monthly  asMimimeuts — 
in  favour  of  each  disbursing  officer  witii  the  Dis- 
trict Treaaary ;  the  disbursing  officora  cuu  only 
draw  up  to  the  limit  provided  for  in  each  month, 
and  the  Treasury  officer  is  informed  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Acconntant-General  of  the  amount  up  to 
which  each  disbursing  ofBcer  may  draw,  lZ'S7-4o. 

In  CHseof  sudden  demand,  application  might  be  made 
to  the  Controller  for  a  supplementary  assignment ; 
if  the  case  wero  urgent  an  order  might  be  procured 
from  the  Oommanding  officer  for  the  amonnt,  and 
the  matter  would  be  immediately  reported  to  the 
Controller,  1241. 

Ordnance  officers  alone  receive  no  cash  assif^nment; 
their  bills  for  supplies  are  piiid  by  the  Commissariat 
ufficcTB,  on  the  authority  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  Ordnance ;  and  they  receive  only  a  petty  cash 
allowance.  1250-77, 1282-4. 
I  87300. 
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Paymasters  of  Native  and  of  British  Regiments  draw 

pay  for  the  troops  once  and  four  times  a  month 

respectively,  127i;-89. 
Pensioners  are  now  paid  through  the  Cirtl  Troasuries. 

precautions  being  taken  to  identify  them,  1290-313, 

1467-70. 

Disbursing  officers  draw  cheques  on  the  Treasuries 
OS  on  a  bank,  and  surh  cheques  aie  honoured  with* 
out  inquiry  if  withiu  the  monthly  assignment, 

1313—23. 

4.  Addit. 

Tl^e  Examiners,  under  theControli-jr  in  each  command, 
conduct  the  t-xamuiation  of  the  whole  of  the  military 
expenditure,  1324-3:1.  14I'3-2-l.  mid  a  test  audit  is 
alto  conducted  by  officers  deputed  by  llie  Control  ler, 
13:i-l-8. 

The  Examiners  have  no  discretion  to  pass  paymonisnot 
in  'accordance  with  the  regulations,  or  not  properiy 
vouched,  1370-5 ;  they  must  disallow  such  payments, 
subject  to  apiieal,  first  to  the  Contndler,  then  to 
the  Oommandcr- in-Chief,  and  ultLniatelr  to  the 
Gover.ior-Geni;rnl  whoB«  decision  is  lii.;:.!.  1352-69; 
no  Btaiement  of  objeciions  is  lendered  by  the 
hxaminers  to  the  OantroUer,  except  in  case  of 
apl.-eal.  1:178-80. 

As  regards  the  payment  of  tro<>p-«,  the  andit  officers 
arc  sali^ficd  willi  tho  statement  of  the  crrmpany 
payiiMkStei',  and  do  not  riquin;  |i»  B;!e  the  riicciiit  of 
every  soldier.  1314J-51,  IWI-T. 

There  18  11.)  second  auditoii  h.'half  of  llic  Comj;trnll(r 
and  Auditor-General,  bin  he  may  at  ai.y  tune  have 
a  tcsi-audit  perl'ormud un  his  b.;naif.  t-  9J'ii,  HOO-5. 

Commissariat  accouutH  are  furnished  to  tho  Con- 
trollers monthly,  133:f  -12. 

The  various  ndlitury  account  codes  are  not  so  com- 
plicated as.  to  give  rise  to  iiuestiuns,  1242-  9a.  • 

(3an  Day.) 

BECHER,  Mr.  A.  R.  Deputy  Accounliinl-Gonoral, 
Public  Works  Department  of  the  Gorcramcnt  of 
India,  Analysis  of  Evidence  of. 

Experience,  1471— 

Tub  Public  Works  Depaetmext. 

Tho  main  divisions  of  the  Department  arc  the  Rail- 
ways Branch,  wliich  is  subdivided  into  the  Con- 
struction and  Open  Lines  Divisions,  the  Irrigation 
llranch,  tho  liuildings  and  Koatis  Bransb,  and  the 
Acconiits  Uraii(h;  the  Telegraph  Department  is 
also  under  the  J'ublie  Woiks  Department,  147C-8t>. 

Tho  expenditure  adiiiinislered  by  the  I'ublic  Works 
Department  is  about  .'i^  million  Kx.,  1487-89. 

The  Executive  branches  are  Provincial;  the  Accounts 
Uranch  is  Imperial,  l-iy7-l.!XX). 

Great  works,  such  as  the  I'eriyar  project  in  Madras, 
aro  carried  out  by  Provincial  officer.-,  but  railways, 
for  instance,  possibly  because  they  generally  pans 
through  more  than  one  province,  are  carritd  out 
under  the  Central  Government,  irj37~-41. 

"Special  Defence  Works"  are  carried  out  by  tbe 
Military  Works  Department,  which  is  uudtr  the 
Military  Department,  1543-4. 

The  Accounts  Branch. 

Tlie  strength  of  tbe  headquarter  tt iff  is  Si  oPRcers, 
including  an  Accountant-General,  a  Djputy  Ac- 
coantant-General;  it  is  the  Finance  as  well  us  tbe 
Audit  Branch  of  the  Department,  1490,  1501. 

The  Accounts  Department  compiles  the  Estimates  of 
the  Kxocutive  llranch  for  the  Budget,  1494-6. 

There  is  a^i  Examiner  of  Public  Works  Accounts  in 
each  Province,,  with  sabordinatc  staff,  loltl ;  the 
Esandnors  are  purely  Audit  Officers,  l-li'i.  though 
they  are  also  advisers  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
mentfl,1502:  it  is  on  their  requisition  that  the  Civil 
Accountants-General  give  order  to  the  Treasury 
Officers  to  issue  money  to  the  Executive  officers, 
1603-8. 

The  preparaiion  of  He  Budget. 

The  nmcunts  which  can  bo  found  from  Provincial 
and  Local  Funds  and  from  Imperial  Funds  for 
Public  Works,  are  S'jttled  by  the  Provincial  and 
Imperial  Guvtriimcnts,  respectively,  and  the  latter 
informa  the  Provincial  Govcrnmeuis  what  works 
it  proposes  to  carry  out  within  the  Provinces ;  the 
Provincial  Governments  send  their  Budget 
estimates  in  on  the  15th  January  to  the  central 
Public  Works  Department,  where  they  are  revised 
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and  criticised,  uud   a    combined    estimate  is 
Balimitted  to  tho  Gorernor-G-encral  in  Conncil 
aboat  the  15th  February.   Tbero  is  thus  at  thiB 
stage  only  about  a  month  for  considoration,  1509- 
19. 

In  the  proTiona  October,  however,  a  preliminary 
forccasb  of  proposed  expenditure  has  been  snb- 
niicted  by  the  Provincial  (rOvcrnmentB,  and  tlie 
Budget  is  prepared  for  tho  auionnt  thou  arranged, 
1519. 

The  Provincial  Governments  practically  settle  the 
amounts  available  for  tlieir  own  wantn,  lt>49-60; 
their  powers  of  sanction  without  saportor  authority 
are  limited  in  respect  of  any  individual  wort, 
1667-71. 

There  is  a  similar  restriction  upon  tiie  (Jovcmment 

of  India,  lt)72-.". 
Small  alterations  are  frcqueot,  bat  large  altoj^tions 

are  rare,  in  the  final  stages  of  the  Budget,  1519-20, 

l(i33-il. 

The  Financial  Department  informs  tho  Pnblio  Works 
Department  what  money  can  be  provided  for  Im- 
perial Works,  and  the  latter  apportions  the  money 
m  the  manner  it  thinks  beat,  L>2l->^,  providing  for 
works  in  progress  and  for  necessary  repairs  in 
preference  to  new  works,  1524-7. 

Proposals  to  pay  for  works  out  of  borrowed  money 
must  be  Bunctioued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
snch  works  must  be  of  the  "  productive  "  class 
{definition  of  "  prodiiclivc,"  1632; ;  these  are 
usually  Kailways  and  Irrigation  works,  1528-36. 
Buildings  and  Roads  would  be  entirely  provided 
for  out  of  revenue,  1'42. 

Military  works  having  only  bcjii  transferred  to  the 
Military  Works  Department  of  recent  years  from 
the  I'ublio  Works  Deimrtment,  for  conveniencd 
the  accounts  continao  to  be  rendered  to  the  Public 
Works  Department,  and  the  estimate,  though 
prepared  by  the  Director-General  of  Military 
Works,  is  included  in  the  Pnblio  AVorks  Estimates, 
154ii~t>'l,  1674^1711. 

Distribution  of  Fundi. 

The  Provincial  Governments  are  informed  when 
their  Budgets  have  been  approved,  and  the 
Provincial  I'ublic  Works  S  ■crutjiriats  proceed  co 
apportion  the  grant  for  tho  ;  i  ar  amoiigjt  the 
Superintendents  of  Giri-les,  who  in  turn  distribute 
to  their  gubordinatfu.  Kvery  month  tlie  Executive 
Engineer  of  each  division  aabmits  to  the  exiiminer 
a  statement  of  the  amount  he  proposes  to  spend  in 
tilt;  following  month.  The  P^xaminer  compiles  from 
these  a  st^ttement  showing  the  amounts  to  be  drawn 
on  each  Treasnry,  which  he  forwards  to  the 
Provincial  Acconntant-G«ncral,  who  instructs  the 
Treasury  officers  to  issue  money  to  the  Ezecntive 
Officers,  150a-4, 1554-7. 

A  lYeasnry  officer  would  refnso  to  hononr  a  cheque 
in  excess  of  the  monthly  auignmenc  in  the  absence 
of  a  supplementary  letter  of  credit,  1558-60. 

Audit. 

The  Accounts  of  tho  Executive  Enginocrs,  with 
vouchers,  are  audited  monthly  by  the  Public  Works 
Examiner  in  each  Province  (there  is  a  special 
Examiner  of  Military  Works  Accounts  attucbed  to 
the  I'ublic  Wcjrks  Accounts  Branch,  1709.)  Exa- 
miners have  the  power  of  disallowance,  1561-5; 
Kubjecti  to  reference  to  higher  authority,  1566-9. 
DiBallowances  would  only  come  Iwibro  the  Central 
CJovernment  on  reference,  ltill-2.  The  Examiner 
sends  either  monthly  or  quarterly  a  statement  of 
tho  more  important  irreguiuritics  which  have  not 
been  satisfacborily  settled  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment (1591-3)  to  the  Public  Works  Accountant- 
General,  who  is  thus  kept  informed  of  the  action 
of  his  sul)ordiii:t.ter>,  l.")70-8,  1586-1)3;  any  gross 
irregularity  would  be  reported  immediately, 
1580-82.  The  bulk  of  the  irregularities  are  merely 
<luestion9  of  rule,  &c,  1574' ;  the  Public  Works 
Account  (Njde  is  Ronerally  understood  and  works 
Bmnothly,  159t).  The  Examiner  compiles  the  audited 
aocounte  into  one  general  account  which  he  submits 
to  the  Accouutant-GenerAl,  1583-7  ;  the  Examiners 
also  carry  out  a  test  audit,  liyb-KWl. 

The  Central  Public  Works  Accounts  Branch  compiles 
a  monthly  statement  from  the  Provincial  Accounts 
for  tho  Comptroller-General ;  the  Public  Works 
chapter  of  the  Finance  and  Kevenue  Accounts  is 
also  compiled  in  the  Public  Works  Acconnts 
Branch,  and.  a  review  of  the  accounts  of  each  branoh 
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of  the  Department,  showing  special  irregularities 
which  have  still  to  bo  remedied,  16i>2-3. 
The  Comptroller-General  makes  no  second  audit  of 
the  Public  Works  Acconnts,  except  hia  test  audit, 
which  is  fitted  in  with  that  of  the  Public  Works 
Acconntant-General,  1613-9. 

Stores. 

Stores  for  important  worka  are  obtained  from 
England  through  iho  Secretary  of  State,  1620-1; 
the  Executive  engineers  have  to  render  monthly 
stores  accoimcB  which  are  audited  like  the  cash 
accounts ;  the  chief  chook  on  these  accounts  the 
original  estimate,  which  is  usually  fairly  accurate  ; 
a  half  yearly  survey  of  stores  in  stock  is  made  and 
a  balance  return  Ibunded  thereon,  which  is  also 
audited  by  the  Examiner,  162U-9. 

The  Financial  arrangements  of  the  Deparlmr^nt  are 
generally  entirely  satisfactory,  1630-2. 

Question  of  possible  saving  by  the  employment  of 
natives,  16i;2-8. 

(.iiiD  Day.) 

BEKNARD.  Sm  CHARLES,  K.aS.T„  Secretary  in 
the  Kevenue  Department  of  the  India  Office. 

AnALTSIS  or  EViDEHCE. 

Experience,  1714-19. 
Beaidt  of  Decentralisation  on  the  Sevenues. 
Ercise. 

Some  of  the  increas*  in    Excise  Kevenue  in  tho 

last  13  ye.ira  i.^  aLtrilmtable  lo  increased 
prosperity,  but  ihere  has  been  a  decided  increase 
in  rates  of  taxation,  e.g.,  spirits,  beer,  opiuin,  hemp 
drugs,  1720-6;  details  of  increase  uf  receipts  under 
different  heads  of  excise,  1727-3ti;  the  duty  on 
li(jnor8  has  everywhere  been  raised  of  late  years 
with  a  view  to  raising  tne  maximum  of  revenne 
on  the  minimum  of  consumption,  1 739 ;  the 
administration  of  the  revenue  also  has  improved, 
and  the  Provincial  GoTeruments  have  a  freer 
hand  in  this  respect,  1710-1;  there  has  Ireen  no 
stimulation  of  consumption,  1742-3  ;  but  a  decrease 
in  illicit consunption,  1774;  undoubtedly  increased 
attention  has  l)een  paid  to  excise  qneslions  during 
the  last  15  years,  Imt,  though  contemporaneous 
with  the  decentralisation  system,  it  is  not  clew 
that  it  is  the  result  of  it,  18J5-16. 

Land  Revalue. 

Tho  increase  in  lanil  revenue  is  due  partly  to 
resettlements,  pai  tly  to  exteuMion  of  cultivation  in 
Bombay,  Madras,  Burma,  and  Assam,  but  not  to 
better  collection,  1747-51  ;  enhancements  on 
revision  are  due  mainly  to  increased  prices 
owing  to  tho  opening  up  of  fresh  markets  for 
produee,  1752-9;  decentralisation  of  the  finanoeB 
has  not  conduced  to  further  enhancement  of  the 
land  revenue,  17Hi. 

Sevenue  Adminiatration. 

TIio  land  revenue  conld  not  bo  administered  from  a 
central  office,  hut  there  is  in  llie  Central  Financial 
Department  an  officer  charged  with  reviewing  the 
operations  of  the  Provinvial  Revenne  Departments, 
1760 ;  he,  however,  does  not  represent  the  Chairmen 
of  the  English  Revenue  Itoaras,  but  there  are  in 
each  Province  officers  corresponding  to  them, 
1761-2;  the  Finance  Minister  must  rely  on  the 
Provincial  Goveraments,  and  he  is  able  to  receive 
fi-om  tliem  sufficient  information,  1763-71. 

Tobacco  tax,  objections  to,  1803-4. 

(4in  Day.) 

BARBOUB.  Sia  DAVID  MILLER,  K.C.S.I., 
formerly  Financial  Member  of  tho  Council  of  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  Analysis  of  EvinEKCB. 

Experience,  1817-21. 

Position  of  Financial  Member. 

Theoretically,  the  position  of  tho  Financial  Member 
in  India  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England  ;  practically  it 
differs,  because  ho  has  not  got  behind  him  the 
control  of  any  body  corresponding  to  Parliament, 
1823-32  ;  the  check  on  tho  Finance  Minister  is  the 
Governor-General  in  Conncil ;  behind  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  comes  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  (in  the  remote  (Ustance)  Parliament,  1845-9 ; 
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the  Indian  audit  system  fnrnishes  a  suQicient 
gaarantee  to  all  these  authoritien  that  irregalarities 
are  not  committed,  184],  1800-3;  tlie  Finance 
Department,  being  practically  weak  though  theo- 
retically strong,  relies  on  the  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  1854-5.  If  ]>OBsitjlo,  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Secretary  of  State  r(!tjai-ding  Indian 
finance  should  be  Htrengtliened,  2173-5,  2190-1 ; 
the  power  of  the  Viceroy  is  very  great ;  if  he  is 
inclined  to  economy,  the  Govemroent  is  econo- 
mical ;  if  to  liberality,  it  is  liberal,  ld56~t)9 ;  a 
policy  inTOlving  expenditure  is  brought  to  tbe  notice 
of  the  Financial  Membor  early  enough  to  i.>nable  bim 
to  state  financial  conBiderationa.  1872-ti ;  he  can 
record  bis  dissent,  but  there  is  a  want  of  touch 
between  blm  and  the  Home  authorities,  which  it  ia 
difficult  to  remedy  without  impairing  tlie  authority 
of  the  Viceroy,  1887-91 ;  the  rule  giving  the 
Viceroy  power  to  nuRpend  the  decision  of  Council 
on  a  queHtion  involving  Finance,  if  ho  and  the 
Finance  Member  are  in  a  minority,  is  practically 
a  dead  letter,  1892-l!tOO,  1910-21 ;  tbe  Viceroy 
alone  may,  in  certain  circa  instances,  overrule  his 
Conncil,  liH)!-9;  it  iw  not  the  formal  machiiury 
of  financial  control  that  requires  imi'rnvement. 
bnt  greater  attention  should  bo  paid  to  financial 
coQsiderationn  and  to  the  fact  that  great  apparent 
firancial  nrospGrity  is  generally  followed  by  the 
re  perse,  1833,  1928142. 

EHimaiea. 

The  Financial  Member  has  opportunity  of  discnsjiiiig 
proposed  expenditure  with  the  Department  con- 
cerned, 1954-5;  it  ia  not  so  easyiia  it  is  in  Kngland 
for  the  Finance  Miniitter  to  get  immediate  infor- 
mation on  Revenue  questions  or  for  tlie  jiurpOKe 
of  deciding  appeals;  but  this  dilficiilty  are  inse- 
parable from  the  circumstances  of  Indi^,  and  euch 
matters  must  be  left  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Provincial  Uovemments,  1957-74 ;  though  he  has 
no  special  staff  for  the  purpose,  the  Finauciid 
Member  may,  and  does,  either  depute  au  officer  to 
inquire  into  |a  particular'  matter  or  go  himself, 
but  he  must  conduct  enquiries  through  the  Pi-o- 
vineial  Gtivemmeat.  1975-S ;  each  rrovinco  has 
authorities  responsible  for  Kevenno  Adminis- 
tration, 1979-81 ;  organisation  of  Revenue  De- 
partments not  perfect,  bnt  satisfnctory  and 
improving,  1979-85;  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Finance  Department  to  make  a  close  eatimiito  of 
revenue  for  any  particular  year,  except  under  the 
heads  of  Excise,  Stamps,  Opium,  and  some  olher 
heads,  therefore  it  U  iiocesKary  to  estimate 
cautiously,  though  the  revenue  is  more  than  fairly 
buoyant,  20-i8-4;> ;  the  reviseti  estimates  in  the 
Budget  deal  with  tipendi  tnre  as  incurred,  not 
with  Treasury  issues,  2046-7;  the  latter  ayetem 
would  1«;  difficult  to  introduce  in  India,  2*)70-5 ;  the 
Budget  is  jiroduced  before  the  close  of  the  fioaticial 
year  (and  this  arrangement  is  desirable  in  order 
that  the  estimates  may  be  sanctioned  and  distributed 
by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  20fi5-6) ;  but. 
even  if  it  were  deferred,  Bo,long  m  the  Financial 
year  closes  on  the  31  st  ifarch,  there  would  have 
to  be  a  partial  estimate  in  the  Accounts  for  the 
expiring  year,  and  the  estimate  is  always  somewhat 
less  favo  arable  than  the  result  of  the  final  Accounts, 
2048-82. 

Dithift  TreMurie*. 
System  satisfactory,  1087;  the  monthly  retam  from 
treasuries  of  receipts  and  issues  is  sufficient  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Finance  Member,  and  no 
improvement  on  the  system  drawn  uj>  by  Mr. 
Westland  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  in  regard 
to  tbe  Afghan  War  Katimatcs,  has  boen  discovered, 
2329-30,  2033-7.  2044-5  ;  there  i.s  little  to  be  done 
in  the  direction  of  extending  tlie  use  of  banks, 
1988-9;  the  losses  from  district  treasories  are  quite 
insignificant.  1990-3;  the  coat  of  the  ayatem  is  not 
great,  and  cash  ia  moved,  when  poaaible,  by  means 
of  bills,  1994-2011;  the  Bank  of  Bengal  holds  the 
Government  balance  nnd  manages  debt.  Govern- 
ment cannot  rely  upon  it  for  temporary  advances, 
but  works  by  its  own  balance,  which  should  not 
be  i-educed  below  Kx.  8,000,000,  as  a  minimum, 
2012-28. 

Vrovincial  Byatem. 
The  provincial  system   should  eventually  be  still 
further  developed  if  possible,  by  putting  the  Pro- 
Tincial  Governments  in  a  po^^ition  of  financial 
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inde[)endence,  208:J-t;  the  aim  should  be  to  assign 

to   tiie  Provinces  permanently  a  reasouuMc  bharo 
of  their  revenues,  2104;  and  the  powers  of  control 
reserved  to  the  Imperial  Government  should  be 
exercised  as  little  aa  possible,  1947,  2127.    In  the 
meantime,   provincial    estimaiea  are  subject  to 
revision  by  (Government  of  India,   194t)-i.3  ;  the 
constant  revisions  and  absorption  by  the  Central 
Government  of    increased  revenue,  as  wtll  aa 
the   special  coiitrihutions  levied  on  the  provincial 
asaigiiment-s  are.  at  present,  a  necessary  evil,  thontrh 
it  is  true  that  the  Central  Government  takes  the 
risks  of  finance  except^  in  the   case  of  famine, 
2085-94,    2P>4A-d  ;    though    tbe    system  has 
a  certain  tendency  towards  encouraging  profuse 
local  exi>enditiire  in  years  of  prosperity,  that 
tendency  is  checked  by  the  Central  Government, 
and  it  does  not  really  lead  to  a  higher  standard 
of  permanent  expenditure,  209.'>-9.   The  principle 
of  decentralisation  has  been  given  full  effect  to, 
thougli   contributions    and  revisiona   have  been 
more  «eveie  tlian  was  originally  contemplated, 
2129.    It   would    not   be   possible  to  levy  the 
cootrilmtions   rateably    without   respect   to  the 
circumslan:<s    of    each    province,    21.31.  The 
increase  ot  n  venue  under  the  provincial  system 
is  not  so  much  duo  to  more  zealous  collection  as 
to  the  great<'r  latitude  allowed  to  the  provincial 
antlioritirs,  2IIU-t;  in  the  ease  of  Kx^'ise,  there 
bus  been  a  consid-irablo  increase  of  tai;itiun  under 
IKJwers  vested  in  tbo  lierenne  autboritiew  under 
existing  legislation,   2115-20;  the  whole  of  the 
inci*eased  revenues  is   not  to  be  attubutcd  to 
increased  taxation  (2121);  but  geuoralisationa  from 
the  figures  must  lie  made  with  caution,  2121-2. 

The  real  audit  ia  made  by  officers  who  liave  oo 
executive  functions,  2132^;  there  is  a  weakness, 
in  that  the  Military  and  l*ublic  Worka  auditors 
are  apjioiuted  and  promoted  by  the  aulhoritieti  of 
their  respective  dcpartment-K,  and  also  in  so  far  aa 
the  Comptroller-General  audita  expenditure  for 
which  he  ia  j»ersonally  i-espnnsible;  bu5  the  weak- 
ness is  not  serious,  3i.'t."i;  the  '  Vmiptroller-Geueral 
does  not  come  into  dir<'ct  conLict  with  tbe  Financial 
Member  at  all,  2141-2;  he  is  quite  outside  the 
Financial  Department,  214:t-4;  the  local  anditors 
take  up  erery  question  connected  with  an  expendi- 
ture, 2-12  I-a;  they  have  power  to  disallow  and  to 
interpret  rules ;  it  wonld  \n'  impossible  to  refer 
all  disallowanc-'H  to  a  central  officer,  2145-54 ;  there 
wonld  be  no  objection  to  a  return  being  made  of 
serious  cpscs,  as  is  done  at  jiresent  in  tbe  Public 
Works  Depiirtniciit,  2155.  The  ComptroUer- 
Genei  Jil's  ApproTtriation  Report  ia  not  of  much  value, 
but  there  is  nothing  much  left  for  Uim  to  report,  all 
irrcgulai*itiics  l)eing  bi-ought  to  notice  from  day  to 
dav,  215t>-fil.  There  is.  moreover,  a  perfectly 
indopendent  test  audit  which  has  an  excellent  moral 
effect,  2;J38-40.  A  perfectly  independent  auditor 
appointed  by  Parliament  would  in  principle  lie 
more  satisfactory,  but  would  not  l>e  worth  the 
cost,  21 58.  A  critical  Appropriation  Report 
would  not  Ijo  the  best  means  of  giving  Parliament 
information  on  Indian  finance,  but  a  committee  or 
commission  sitting  from  timu  to  time,  to  report  on 
particular  matters  would  be  useful,  2252. 

Clierhe  on  Secretary  of  Stat^. 
The  (lovemment  of  India  has  power  to  protest,  2192- 
2209;  but  no  appeal  by  it  to  higher  authority  is 

possible.  2210-13. 

Frosprritu  of  IifHa. 
There  has  of  late  years  l>cea  a  large  addition  to 
taxation  and  to  the  land  revenue ;  but  the  averaigd 
income  of  the  people  is  very  low,  2276-9S. 

Fo»$ih^e  employment  of  Natirett 
Saving  effected  by,  2293-317, 

(5tii  Dat.) 

GODSKLL.  Mb.  WILLLVM,  Auditor  of  the  Accounts 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  Analysis  ot 
Evihesce. 

India  Office  Auilli. 

Conditions  of  appointment  aim  at  aocTiring  indepen- 
dence, 2fi50-7  ;  duties,  2658-tjO  ;  staff,  2(>til-3  ; 
report  laid  before  Parliament  generally  similar  in 
form  to  that  of  ilngliah  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
Genca',  2ii04-6;  powers  do  not  include  that  of 
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disallowance,  hut  disiipproval  may  be  roportiMl  to 
S_'cTetary  cf  Sinte,  who  may  or  may  not  press  tho 
charge,  '213(37-77  ;  no  actuiil  reporta  of  approval  or 
disapproval  are  made,  2725-6  ;  in  minor  matters  tho 
Auditor  reports  a  payment  for  disiillowance, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  either  disiillowd  or 
passes  it  at  his  discretion,  2t)90-3 ;  power  to 
refer  report  to  Committeea  of  both  HoTuea 
desirable,  2679-80;  there  has  been  only  one 
instance  of  tho  Auditor  qnetitioning  a  parment 
definitely  sanctioned  by  Council,  'iti8L;  but  it 
iras  the  opinion  of  *a  previons  Auditor,  Sir  C. 
Jackson,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  report  if  in  his 
opinion  the  Secretary  of  State  exceodijd  his  powers, 
2682-9;  however  important  a  policy  ma^  lie,  the 
Auditor  would  be  ai  li})crty  to  express  a  judgment 
on  it  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  unless  the 
matter  was  already  before  Parliament,  ^7-j0-9, 
278J-92,  if  he  conKidered  the  appropriation  of 
Indian  reToinies  involved  to  be  uutsidc  I  he  Act 
of  18j8,  279;i ;  he  woiil  I  consider  ivhclher  an 
expenditure  was  le<jal,  2744,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
pro-audit,  reasonable,  274-!>-6  ;  but  he  would  not 
consider  hirasotf  called  upon  to  say  whether  it 
was  jadicioas,  27'J5a.  ;  tlie  Auditor's  report  is 
sabniittcd  to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  a 
Btateinont  of  the  action  taken  upon  it,  but  the 
statomeutis  not  laid  before  Parliament,  2695-2702; 
tho  Auditor's  power  is  confined  to  the  action 
of  the  Indian  (joreinment  in  Great  Britain: 
be  has  no  control  over  the  final  disposal 
of  sapplicB  by  tho  Government  of  India,  270'{-17, 
2727-4'i,  27-47-9;  he  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
f^ettin^  mfurmation,  2718-9;  he  may  summon  any 
subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  witness, 
but  in  practice  obtains  information  by  correspon- 
dence, 2720-4;  all  accounts  with  a  few  exceptions 
are  examined  in  detail,  some  are  only  tested, 
2760-9 ;  direct  evidenco  i^  required  of  fulfilment  of 
conditions  of  inter-departmental  agreements, 
2770-9. 

(6tu  DiT.) 

COLVIN,  Sib  ADCKLAND,  K.C.S.I.,  formerly 
IMnanoial  Member  of  the  Connoil  of  the  GuTomor- 
Geneml,  Analysis  or  Evidence  of. 

Experience,  2870-31. 

Position  of  Finance  Mewber  theot'etio-i-lly  Corrosponda 
to  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxchoquer,  2881a; 
be  has  security  that  every  measure  reijuiring  his 
sanction  is  really  brouifht  to  his  notice,  2882-j  ;  Ihe 
auditsystein  is  a  complete  guarantee  of  this,  2o9I-2 : 
there  is,  moreover,  the  practice  of  recording  pro- 
ceedings which  are  submitted  by  each  Department 
to  the  Department  above  it,  2893-1;  the  pro- 
ceeding of  a  Department  not  subordiate  to  the 
Financial  Department  would,  however,  only  come 
to  tbe  notice  of  tlie  Financial  Kember  if  bis 
attention  were  drawn  to  thom  by  the  Member  in 
charge  of  that  Department,  289-").  The  Financo 
Member  would  refer  any  question  as  to  legality  ot 
expenditure  to  the  Legal  Member,  3190-'j.  The 
Military  Member  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
financial  check  on  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
though  in  practice  he  is  not  always  so,  3228-30. 

The  checks  on  the  Financial  Member  are  the  Viceroy 
personally,  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  the  Secretai-y 
of  State  and  anticipation  of  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  tho  last  is  stronger  in  relation  to  those 
oflBeials  who  are  nearest  to  the  immediate  sphere 
of  parliamentary  action,  2836-8. 

It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  strengfhen  the 
powers  of  the  Finance  Member  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  deIil)erattons  which  precede  sanction  to  expen- 
diture, 2899-900;  so  far  as  when  apolicy  in  formed, 
its  results  can  be  foreseen,  be  has  ample  opportunities 
of  impressing  bis  views  on  bis  colleagues,  2001, 
before  a  decision  is  arrived  at,  or,  presumably,  the 
Viceroy's  mind  made  up,  3161 ;  but  he  has  not  the 
detnilod  knowledge  of  the  policy  possessed  by  his 
colleagues  iu  charge  of  that  policy;  moreover,  the 
element  cf  the  unknown  is  greater  in  India  than 
in  Europe,  2902-6. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid  by  the  Government  of 
India  to  fin:iucial  con&iderationa,  though  such  con- 
siderations are  peculiarly  important,  not  only  on 
economic  gropnds,  but  because  the  taxpayer  is  an 
ftljen,  in.ablp  to  mako  biH  voicr  difoctljr  bc«rd, 
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2909-U.  The  Finance  Member  generally  has  the 
support  of  the  Indian  Pr^-ss,  ;^188-9. 

Since  18Si  and  the  establishment  of  the  Russian 
power  in  Central  Asia,  military  considerations 
have  had  a  prepindemiin'^  intlnonce  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  this  has  resulted  in  tbe  weakening  of  the 
Finance  Member,  2912-28.  To  some  extent  the 
Control  of  the  Finance  Member  over  Public  Works 
Expenditure  also  has  weakened;  but  tbe  internal 
administration  being  carried  on  by  the  Provincial 
Governments,  pressure  is  not  put  to  any  great 
extent,  in  administrative  matters,  on  the  Finance 
Member,  2929-31.  The  decentralisation  rrstem, 
however,  by  turning  the  attention  of  the  v  iceroy 
fVom  internal  aH'airs  to  foreign  afTairti,  which  are 
costly,  may  also  have  contribuied  to  tho  weakening 
of  the  Finance  Member,  2957. 

The  power  of  snspending  execution  of  a  decision 
when  tho  Viceroy  and  tho  Financial  Member  are 
in  a  minority  was  tho  first  indication  of  the  recog- 
nition of  tho  altered  i>oailioii  of  the  latter,  2051 ;  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  give  the  Financial 
Member  by  himself  power  of  suspending  action 
pending  reference  to  tho  Secretary  of  State,  324S-50. 
but  the  Viceroy  generally  supports  the  Jinancn 
Meml>er  so  far  as  he  can  consistently  with  bis  own 
views,  2959-61.  Tbe  influence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  inclines!  to  economy,  except  in  tbe  matter 
of  railway  constrnction,  2932-6,  3167.  The  power 
of  the  Finanoiol  Member  to  dissent  adequately 
secures  consideration  of  liis  views  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  bnt  is  useless  without  tbe  support  of  the 
Viceroy,  29  (7- W> ;  direct  unofficial  commnnication 
between  the  Financial  Member  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  would  not  be  advisable;  he  already  cor- 
responds with  members  of  the  Home  Council, 
2941-50. 

Thedirection  in  which  to  look  for  the  strengtheningof 
the  Finance  Minister  woold  be  the  strengthening 
of  the  financial  interests  in  the  Secretary  of  Staters 
Council,  bv  a  larger  difi'usionof  financial  knowledge 
in  it  and  (theoretically)  in  the  Finance  Department 
of  the  India  Uffice.  which  should  be  amalgamated 
with  tho  Revenue  Department,  328t-97,  and  also 
the  endeavour  to  establish  control  by  Psrliament 
without  undue  interference  with  the  Government 
of  India,  3115-34;  the  present  Budget  debate 
in  Parliament  is  not  of  much  benefit  to  India, 
3170-3;  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  through  him 
Parliament,  are  only  responsible  for  expenditure  on 
frontier  expeditious,  etc.,  in.  so  far  as  they  may  be 
said  to  be  the  caiua  cavMn»  thereof,  3256-80. 

The  Finance  Member  is  amply  informed  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  expenditare,  2962-4;  so  far  aa  concerns 
departments  directly  under  him,  e.g.,  the  Salt 
Department.  Post  Office,  &c.,  ho  hai  ample  means 
of  gaining  information  concerning  variations  in 
revenue ;  bo  far  as  concerns  Land  Revenue,  &o, 
ho  would  rely,  in  tho  first  place,  on  the  Revenne 
Member,  who  would  have  expert  knowledge,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  lie  would  fall  back  upon  the 
Provincial  Governments,  296->-73 ;  tho  cost  of 
having  at  hoadquiirters  an  expert  head  of  each 
Revenue  Department  would  not  be  compensated  by 
the  advantage,  2974,  2978-81;  suL'h  a  measure  is 
less  necessary  because  appeals  from  the  action  of 
revenue  authorities  lie  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, and  only  questions  of  principle  reach  tbe 
Central  GoTernment,  2982-8.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  having  officers  analogous  to  the 
French  Inspectors-General  of  Finance,  2975-7. 
The  date  of  the  Budget  is  fixed,  chiefly  by  climatic 
considerations,  before  the  close  of  the  financial  vear, 
and,  even  if  it  were  produced  later,  is  would  still 
have  to  depend  as  to  two  months  on  estimate ; 
there  is  some  inconvenience  in  the  system  of 
revised  estimate,  but  it  is  probably  inseparable  from 
the  conditions  of  the  country,  304Q-5. 
Vistriit  Treaaitries. 
The  district  treasury  regulations  work  very  satis- 
factorily,  2988-91;  surplus  funds  are  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  longer  than  absolutely  necessary, 
2992 ;  the  monthly  treasury  returns  are  useful, 
not  iis  a  check,  but  as  a  weathcr-cock  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  2993-3  ;  it  would 
be  two  or  three  months  later  than  the  date  oFthe 
monthly  return  before  the  precise  object  of  the 
issues  'vro^^  be  known,   89984-3001;  but  ^jie 
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Finance  Minister  woald  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
progress  of  expenditure  by  comparison  with  pre- 
vious yoarH,  300-2-1-i. 

Weekly  retnrns  of  rectiipts  and  issues  would  be 
Uficher  usofal  iior  pi-acLioable  in  India,  y'J:!l-'i5. 

The  (lovemmeut  use  banks  to  tho  full  extent  that  ii 
advisable,  3015-18 ;  the  Government  do  not  tiorrow 
from  tho  bfuiks,  but  are  raUier  themselves  in  poa- 
sesaion  of  aocumulated  balances ;  the  s,>  Ktcin  of 
large  balances  is  indispensabl.-,  but  euro  hai  to  be 
takbu  that  they  should  not  bo  too  1  irgp ;  frequent 
Itorrowing  would  disturb  tho  money  market ,  3025-9  ; 
tho  minimum  batMnt-e  of  a'.)uiit  8  cT.>rt\s  which  the 
Government  maintHinH  in  a  re^servo  lialanno  outride 
of  all  probable  rttiuiriraents :  Ksii'ea  this  reserve 
there  is  always  a  large  floating  bulunje  in  the 
ireasurics,  3*209-15. 

Prowiiic'V  System. 

Provincial  (Jovernmenta  iilionld  be  allowed  great  dis- 
cretion, 3047-8.  Decentralisation  baa  In-en  carried 
neaily  as  fur  as  it  can  gi),  and  nu  I'ltrlher  results 
comnaralile  with  wbut  have  already  hicn  iichieved 
can  In?  oipet:ted  from  it,  313."~9;  under  iht  r-'visiou 
(■ystem  the  Centi-al  (Jovorn:nent  gets  its  own  »liai-e  of 
tho  in<;i-eaai(  culculaied  on  tho  basis  ol  the  la-<t  five 
yeara  ;  then,  in  making  the  new  contract,  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  ai-e  summtd  un.  and  ao 
mueh  of  tbo  rL-ceipts  assigned  to  the  I'rovini-ial 
(Joverunient  as  will  balance  the  expenditure;  any 
mrplus  of  receipts  goes  to  tiie  t'fittiiil  (Jovern- 
njont,  301:9— j6;  therefore  the  Central  Uovernniont 
li.us  a  direct  int-.'rest  in  keeping  down  proviucial 
expenditure,  though  it  does  not  conaidi-r  ir  its 
husiuesa  to  Bcmtinioe  very  closely  the  provincinl 
budgets,  :]0't7~*ii,  3202-8;  it  would  be  preferable  to 
make  the  term  of  the  contract  longer,  say  10  yearf, 
and  to  give  tiie  Provinciiil  Governments  a  smaller 
share  of  receipts,  rather  than  obolish  the  revi- 
Bion  alto-rether,  306.5.  The  increase  in  revenue  is 
attributab'e  not  onJy  to  improved  adiniiiisLration, 
but  largely  to  increased  |K>weT  of  consumption 
owing  to  fuTOurable  seasons,  iH)(i6-7l. 

Avdit. 

In  India  the  Account  Department  is  habitually 
looked  upon  as  ouloiwe  the  Executive,  and  the 
Comptroller-tlenernl  is,  from  that  point  of  view, 
indeponHfnt,  307"2-',f4 ;  the  audit  by  siilmrdinato 
officers  works  well,  a:nl  the  tfst  audit  liii.s  been 
fiiund  a  Kufficient  rheck  on  them,  3u!'.V9  ;  an 
Appropriation  Heporl— like  the  Englisli  one— calling 
attention  to  gnive  irreguliiritiea  would  huve  a 
political  rather  tlian  a  pmotical  vnlue,  bat  would 
deserve  further  consideration,  rilOO-14. 

{7tii  Day.) 

COLLKN.  Major-GeKeeal  Sir  EDWIN',  K.C.I.E., 
Military  t^ecretary  lo  the  Government  of  India,  and 
Military  Member  Elect  of  tho  Guvorn or- General's 
Council,  AxAiysis  or  Evidence  op,  3301-676. 

Experience,  3301-2. 

Though  tho  check  on  tho  Military  Espendi'nre  in 
India  hai  always  been  strict,  mure  detailed  regu- 
lations have  been  bud  duwu  in  reccJU  \  ears, 
resulting  in  more  consaltation  with  the  Financial 
Department,  less  latilude  being  given  to  subordinate 
othcer.-',  and  more  eoneentration  of  poxer  in  the 
hands  of  the  Military  Member,  2<'iO-VlL 

Whereas  the  most  important  references  from  the 
Military  to  the  Financial  Depnrtmcnt  have  always 
gone  to  tho  Military  Kember,  now  every  tjuestiun 
requiring  the  concurrence  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
menli  must  go  before  him;  the  Miliciry  Member 
has  more  complete  financial  information  than 
formerly,  3312-2S. 

Tub  ADunsisftE  vnos  or  tub  Miliiybt  Depabtmekt. 

The  Military  Memhtir  aiid  the  Comviander-in-Chicf. 
Tbjre  are  two  niemherfl  of  the  Govefnor-Gcneral's 
Council  i-eprcsenting  the  Army,  ihe  Military 
M'cmber  and  the  Commander-in-Chief;  the  former 
is  re^iponsihlo  for  Military  Finance,  and  is  the 
Militory  adviser  of  the  Governor-General;  rho 
latter  commands  the  Army,  and  is  the  e.\ecutiTo 
officer  of  the  Guvemment ;  their  relations  would 
only  in  a  vorj'  general  way  correspond  to  those 
of  t'be  Secretary  of  Ktuto  for  War  and  tho  Cotq:* 

Tniinder*in; Chief  in  GuglAnd,  33^9"36. 
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The  Military  Member  would  probably  rather  corre- 
spond with  the  "  Si'cretary-at-War"  in  England 
(now  non-existent).  3336-8. 

Tho  ]»resenco  of  two  Military  representa'.ivcs  in  the 
Council  d)i?s  not.  ereite  an  unfair  Military  pre- 
d)m<nance;  tho  strongest  lactor  towards  econumy, 
or  the  reverse,  is  the  Viceroy,  and  the  two  Military 
Members  could  not  Orerrid'o  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Financial  Member  united  in  the  oanse  of  economy ; 
tbo  Military  Member  ii  often  in  alliance  with  the 
Finance  Member  on  the  side  of  economy,  3599-605. 

Tho  control  of  the  Finance  Department  over  the 
Military  Depavtrr.ent  is  very  complete;  should 
the  Mi  itary  Department  urge  expenditure  in  itself 
desirable,  bat  lifc-Iy  to  impose  a  heavy  strain  on  the 
fiuanee-,  it  would  be  for  the  Viceroy  to  decide 
between  the  vi'.-ws  of  the  Military  and  Financial 
autho:il.ic-^ ;  audit  Is  ([niie  pessiible  ihut  the  Military 
Member  niigiit  agree  with  tlie  Finance  Member  on 
the  question  of  urgency;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
couMderati  )ns  of  general  policy  would  override 
financial  objeeti  ms,  3^82-92. 

The  Military  Member  is  invariably,  3560-1,  and 
always  should  be,  a  military  officer,  3647 ;  it  is  his 
special  duty  to  nheck  expenditure,  as  it  is  the  dnty 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  promote  efficiency, 
:'62:!-32 ;  though  he  is  nut  usually  a  trained 
.financier,  and  his  instincts  are  jn^hably  rather 
military  t!:nn  financial,  his  opinion  is  usnallj  a 
valuable  cr'e  from  the  financial  ]>oint  of  Tiew,  3615. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  no  power  of  canciionmg 
expi.nditure,  but  only  a  iM)wer  of  spe-.iding  Rb.  2,500 
in  any  one  easj  up  to  a  limit  of  Its,  lO.OOU  in  any 
month,  on  certain  conditions,  3oSI-2.  tinch  expeii- 
dilnre  would  be  specially  reported  to  the  Controller 
(of  the  commitnd  concerned >,  iii;d  by  him  monthly 
t)  the  Accouutimt-Genenil,  .'l^W-ol,  3662— t. 
Lieuttnant-Genernls  have  similar  powerR  of  sanc- 
tioning special  cxpL-ndi  ui-cup  loa  liiuit  of  Rs.  1,0(X) 
in  each  ca.'^e,  or  Rs.  "J  50iJ  in  any  month.  3665. 
(icucral  officers  in  command  of  districts  aUo  have 
similar  power  within  narrower  li-nits,  3672. 

The  Military  Serrft-iry. 

The  Military  Secretary  is  responsible  for  laying  the 
baBinc^s  of  the  iJepartmeuC  before  the  Mi. itary 
Mei.iber  and  the  Govemor-Cfnoial,  with  such 
financial  reports  as  ho  thinks  necessary ;  auch 
repoits  are  generally  furni'shL'd  by  onu  of  the 
(Jiiiitrollers  of  Military  Accounts,  sometimes  by 
the  Accouiiiant-General,  :)339-4-l. 

It  is  hii  duty  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
promote  economy,  consisteuLly  with  the  main- 
tenance of  efficiency  in  tho  .^rmy;  the  Military 
Department  Irequently  negative  proposals  for  fresh 
expenditure,  though  of  late  years  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  towards  promoting  economy  even  by 
the  esecutive  officers,  3696-9,  ii'iM-Z. 

Tha  function  of  the  Depaitment  is  to  check  expendi- 
tnre.  aud  to  do  the  best  for  the  Army  with  tho 
money  that  can  be  found,  3.>j4-9.  Describes  the 
jorm  in  wbieh  questions  arise,  and  the  procedure 
iu  the  Military  Department,  35i7. 

The  Airottiitant-Gemral. 

The  Aceountant-General  is  tho  chief  officer  of  the 

Military  Aceonnts  Department.  33)2-6. 
Thtf  Aeeountnnt-General  has  dual  functions:  be  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  .Military  Department  in 
charge  of  Section  F  ,  which  dvals  with  questions 
(if  pay,  pfension?,  allowances.  Ac;  and  he  is  the 
head  of  tho  Military  Accounis  Draiieh,  and  the 
oflicial  adviser  of  the  Government  of  India  in  this 
Department.  Though  he  is  the  beau  of  the  Military 
Accounts  Deiiartment,  his  subordinates,  the  Con- 
trollers in  the  sereial  commands,  communicate 
direct  with  tho  Military  Department,  aud  their 
i-eports  do  not  necessarily  ]>a6s  through  his  hands, 
3349-51. 

He  is  not  an  Auditor  in  the  ordii.ary  sense  of  the  word  ; 
he  compiles  the  audit  reports  of  the  Controllers, 
336l.;-3 ;  aud  only  the  most  important  questions 
requiring  the  oiders*  of  Government  would  be 
referred  to  him,  3364-7. 

He  is  overworked,  and  his  office  is  under-manned  ; 
fewer  references  should  be  made  to  him,  and  his 
pobition  as  second  officer  under  tlie  Military 
Meniber  should  be  establiahed  and  enhanced, 
.i;J68-72.  Undtr  him  (ia  the  Central  Military 
Financial  OfiieeJ  are  a  Deputy  and  an  Assistaut 
Acoountant-Goneral,  who  ftre   Military  Ofl&cerii 
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seconded,  and  a  staff  composed  of  memhers  of  the 

Subordinate  Accnuiita  Service,  3352-9. 

The  Mililnry  Accounts  Lejiariment. 

The  Military  Accounts  Department  in  each  coinmund 
iB  divided  into: — 1.  The  Central  Briinch.  2.  The 
Accounts  Branch.  3.  The  Pay  Branch.  4.  The  Cora - 
misBoriat  Branch.  ■'>.  Tho  Ordnance  and  Clothing 
Branch.  6.  Special  Branches.  BesideE  these, 
there  arc  a  certain  nnmber  of  Military  Accountants 
detailed  for  inspection  and  special  BervioeR,  3^73. 

It  is  the  dnty  of  the  Oontrolleri  to  snggest  economies, 
and  this  dnty  should  receive  eveu  more  attention 
th»u  it  does  ftt  present,  ?-t31-3. 

There  are  throe  grades  of  officers ;  tho  firrit  consists 
mainly  of  comiaissioiiod  Army  officers;  the  second  of 
the  Subordinate  Accounts  Service,  recmited  either 
fVom  the  non-commissioned  ranks  of  the  Army, 
or  from  civil  life ;  and  the  third  of  the  clerical 
service,  consisting  chiefly  ofnativep,  3606-11. 

The  commissioned  officers  are  seconded,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  their  regiments  for  five  years  ;  they 
then  either  return  to  their  regiments,  or  enter  the 
Department  permunontly,  .'i37-t-Hl»,  ;i384-9.  They 
have  a  prospect  of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Con- 
troller, or,  possibly,  Accoiintatit-Genoral,  ;J612-23. 
There  is  no  inconvenience  in  the  system  of 
employing  military  officers,  ;i:t81-y. 

The  Syelem  of  Account  and  AuiJit. 

The  principles  of  control  and  amiil;  in  tbo  Depart- 
ment, are,  first,  the  administrative  duties  of  control, 
viz.,  strict  preliminiiry  scrutiny  and  review  of 
demands  for  money  and  stores  prior  to  supply ; 
then  the  andit  duties  of  checking  the  dne  appli- 
cation  of  money  to  the  service  for  whioh  they  may 
bo  sanctioned ;  a  prompt  audit  of  tho  arconnts, 
and  rendering  an  Approjjriatir-'i  Andit  Ksnlanation, 
S390-3105. 

A,  disbursing  officer,  e.g..  a  commispariat  oflicor, 
draws  on  tho  assignment  made  in  his  favour,  by 
the  Controller,  at  a  conveuit.'nt  Treasury ;  his 
accounts  are  first  examined  by  tbo  special  officer 
in  the  office  of  ihe  Chief  Connni^siiriat  Ofllcer  in 
the  Command;  they  aie  then  s^nt  for  amlit  to  the 
Examiner  of  Commissariat  Aecountfl,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  Military  Accounts  Depiirtmeur,  at 
tho  hcadqoart'-.rs  of  the  Command,  3+06-17.  Th« 
examiners  are  extremely  independent  in  their 
iu(it^ent,  and  tho  nSovo-menI  ionctl  principles  are 
carried  out  satislactori]y,3M9-iJl.  Tlu^y  ar.'  gniiled 
by  the  Arcount  Code  (which  might  bo  more  siin- 
plifiod,  3l]!t4-~7),  and,  in  case  of  diflerence  ot  opinion, 
have  the  powor  of  appealing  against  the  decision  of 
tho  Controller  to  tho  (iovernment,  3-184-91. 

The  Controllers  c<in.-tiUil'y  condti.-t  test  audits,  cither 
ppisonally  or  throi:;;h%poi'ially  deputed  offif-ers, 
jn  order  to  check  the  cfficieu..-y.  of  ihoir  subor. 
dinates,  ;U:;3-30.  The  Accountant-General  also 
cnn  annually  mako  lours  nf  inspection,  3460-1. 
In  matters  of  account  the  Controllers  aro  directly 
Hubordinate  to  the  Com];troller-Ceneval.  :t4()7-8  ; 
and  the  Accountiint-Geiieral  is  aware  of  what  his 
Bobordinates  report  to  the  Comptroller. Gen nral 
from  the  accounts  ho  receives  from  them,  'MG'J. 
He  would  also  generally  receive  copies  of  any 
criticisms  made  l)y  the  Comptroller- Gen er;il  on 
their  work,  34fi-i-6.  The  Comptroller-General  also 
conducts  test  audits,  3-"iOO— 1. 

No  actual  examinati-jn  of  ctores  is  made,  347f^-9 ; 
but  the  check  counists  in  examination  of  the  factory 
books,  3472-7.  Stores  accounts  caimot  be  kept 
with  the  Game  accuracy  as  cash  accounts,  :{480-3. 
The  Inspectors- General  of  Ordnance  have  power 
to  write  off  losses  or  wastage  of  stores  up  to 
50U  lupecs;  beyond  this  tho  matter  is  reported 
to  tho  OovorumenT,  3a05-10.  Heads  of  other 
Departments  have  similar  powers,  ^{672-5. 

The  Director-Uenerul  of  Ordnance  may  transfer 
savings  under  ono  head  of  tho  Grant  to  another 
similar  head,  -';i'.>l-'>.  Tho  Military  Department 
may  transfer  sa\  iiig8  under  any  Grant  ft*om  one 
Command  to  another,  3196-9. 

In  oases  where  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  is 
noccHsary,  the  Auditor  mns^t  satisfy  himself  that  it 
has  been  obtained,  3j'j:t-4. 

AppropriafioH  Efiiorts  owl  Financ'inl  Ucvin'js. 
"Xsch  Controller  i)rcijares  au  Appropriation  Report, 
which  is  consolidated  by  the  ControUor-Generel  in 
Ms  Appr'>"*i-;'=on  Keport  on  tho  whole  Military 
jixpenditni'e,  •>i:i4-6. 


CoLiES,  Major-General  Sir  Edwin — eont. 

These  A  ppropriation  Reports  are  more  of  the  nature 
of  reviews  of  the  expenditure,  &c.,  than  an  audit 
account  projwr  ;  they  do  not  rotMrt,  irregularities, 
34;J7-40.  Sufficiently  important  irregularities 
would  reach  the  Government  of  India  through  the 
Departmental  financial  reviews,  but  not  through 
the  Appropriation  Reports;  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  include  irregularities  in  the  Appro- 
priation Reports,  y441-'>7,  3062— j.  The  report  on 
the  Accountant- General's  inspections  might  also  be 
incorporated  in  the  Appropriation  Report,  3458-9. 

Tho  Financial  Reviews  reuort  on  the  year's  work  in 
each  Department  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
36(56-9.  There  aro  also  Admitustration  Reports  on 
each  Department's  work,  3570-2.  The  two  together 
amply  review  the  work  from  every  point  of  view, 
3573. 

ThesQ  reviews  are  closely  analysed  and  reported 
upon,  and,  together  with  specially  appointed  com- 
mittees, are  a  means  of  giving  the  Government 

information  with  respect  to  tho  progrei-s  of  ex- 
penditure. 3574-7.  Mode  of  ap[tointment  and 
constitution  of  special  Committees.  3G38-4(i. 

£!8timatp$. 

The  Controllers  receive  estimates  from  the  heads  of 
the  Departments  in  their  command  in  September, 
and  forwards  them,  after  revision,  to  the  Head  of 
the  Department  with  the  Government  of  India',  by 
whom  they  are  submitted  to  the  Accoantant- 
General  in  December,  3071-3 :  he  having  revised 
them,  submits  them  to  the  Military  Department 
on  tho  12th  i<'ebruary,  whioh  passes  them  on  to  the 
Financial  Department  »s  early  as  possible  after 
that  date,  3614-8.  Tho  estimates  in  their  upward 
course  are  much  altered,  advantage  being  taken  of 
the  latest  information,  3530-1,  3546a-51,  they  are 
occasionally  redni  ed  by  tho  (Jovernor-General  in 
Council.  3-Vr2-.'l 

A  lar^e  part  of  the  charges,  such  as  pay,  allowances, 
and  establishments,  are  fixed,  hut  there  is  great 
variation  in  the  price  of  victualling  stores.  3519-25 ; 
the  rates  for  labour  and  materials  for  works  also 
vary  localiy,  362^9. 

Tho  snms  that  are  reasonably  available  for  the 
variable  services  are  considered  between  the 
Hilitar}*  and  Financial  Antborities  before  placing 
them  on  the  estimates,  3543-6. 

The  Military  Department  receives  reports  ou  the 
cash  issues  from  the  ti^easnries,  by  means  of  which 
tliey  test  their  o^'u  reports  ou  the  progress  of 
exncnditiirc  ;  these  C;iah  Is:?ue  reports  do  not 
show  liabilities,  they  could  Jio*.  bo  relied  upon  in 
estimatino;  the  eont  of  a  Campaign,  3532-43. 

Demands  which  arise  too  late  for  insertion  in  one 
year's  estiniatod  aro  carried  forward  at  the  head  of 
tho  list  for  the  next  yoar,  3578-80. 

Large  immediate  demands  which  arise  after  tho 
passing  of  tho  estimates  -must  bo  8])eciully  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Financial  Department,  as  in  the  case 
of  urgent  expeditions,  the  treasuries  being  autho- 
rised to  grant  additional  nssiguments,  3652-61. 

Officers  commanding  station^  can  issue  orders  on  the 
treasuries  in  emergencies,  3470-1. 

[30th  Day.) 

CROMER,  Lord,  G.O.B.,  Axa-lvsis  of  Evidekcb  or. 

Qq.  13,641  to  13.674  relate  to  the  general  question  of 
Appropriation  of  Charge. 

Indian  experience,  13,50:j-5. 
JPosition  of  Fina}ic{ol  Mvmhcr  of  (.'oimcil. 

Theoretically  the  position  of  tlie  Finance  Member 
of  Council  is  very  similar  ti>  that  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Pjxchequer,  but  ihn  Finance  Department  in 
]ndia  does  not  occiijy  the  predoniinanr  position 
that  the  'J'reasury  does  in  England  ;  probably, 
amongst  other  reasons,  because  tho  Treasury  in 
England  had  for  y<!ars  the  support  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  ministers.  Mr.  Gladstone;  and, 
though  the  personal  element  is  moi'e  important  in 
India  than  under  a  parliamentary  system,  it  will 
always  be  a  mo^t  important  factor,  wha  ever  system 
may  be  adopted,  13,"-UiS-10.  JS'o  doubt,  aliio,  the 
power  of  I'ariiament  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  a  source  of  strurgth  to  him,  though 
it  is  not  invariably  exerted  in  the  iritorests  of 
economy,  13, ."(11-7.  In  India  every  member  of 
Council  was  not  only  a  head  of  a  department 
of  State,  but  also  a  memlier  of  a  Government 
which  was  collectively  res|>on8ible  for  its  note,  and 
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the  qnestion  of  balancing  revenue  and  expenditnre 
was  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  to  lie 
taken  into  account.  Bnt  it  is  no  doubt  possible 
that  at  other  times  the  circumstances  in  Council 
maj  have  bean  different,  and  financial  cousideratioiis 
may  have  gone  to  the  wall,  13,6l8-i>.  No  doubt, 
also,  heads  of  spending  departments  arc  apt  to  wish 
to  spend  freely  in  times  or  surplus  and  not  Iny  by 
for  the  lean  years,  which,  more  especially  in  India, 
nstially  follow;  but  the  question  whether  that 
tendency  constitutes  a  difficulty  to  the  Finance 
Momber/involTBs  personal  considerations,  13,o20-4. 
The  Viceroy  in  India  is  no  doubt  very  powerful, 
and  be  fulfils  the  important  fanction  of  secui-ing 
nnity  of  action  in  tho  different  departments ;  in 
this  respect  his  position  ie  more  nearly  akin  to 
that  of  the  German  Ghanoellor  than  to  that  of  the 
English  Prime  Minister;  but  anything  which 
woidd  transfer  the  Government  of  Iiidia  from  the 
Viceroy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  tend  to 
govern  India  rather  from  England  than  in  India 
shonld  be  avoided,  as  it  is  impossible  for  an 
authority  in  England  to  have  the  necessary 
knowledge,  or  to able  to  stop  in  time  action  which 
may  lead  to  unforeseen  expenditure;  the  most 
important  safognard  is  that  the  Financial  Member 
should  be  kept  fully  informed  at  an  early  stage  of 
all  that  is  going  on,  and  that  is  a  matter  which 
depends  chiefly  on  tbo  Viceroy.  In  England 
members  of  the  Cabiuot  are  kept  more  fully 
informed  on  foreign  affairs  than  members  of 
Coxmcil  in  India,  bnt  even  in  England  steps 
leading  to  heavy  expenditure  are  taken,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Education  Department,  wi  thout 
the  knowledge  of  the  Treasury.  It  is,  however, 
undoubtedly  the  cose  that  the  practical  control 
of  the  Finance  Minister  depends  much  on  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Viceroy  ;  still,  it  would  not  lie 
desintble  to  impair  in  any  way  the  ix>wor  of  the 
Viceroy,  13,525-42.  In  the  event  of  the  financial, 
or  any  other  member  of  Council  disagreeing  with 
a  policy,  there  was  a  disinclination  to  record  a 
formal  dissent,  which,  being  a  public  document, 
cannot  therefore  be  written  wiih  freedom.  A 
ttystem  of  private  .  letters  from  members  of 
Council  to  the  Secretary  of  State  would  not  be 
desirable ;  but  opinions  might  be  recorded  in 
Confidential  Minutes  which  might  be  sent  for  the 
information  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  not  for 
publication  without  their  consent,  13,548-62.  With 
regard  to  the  idea  that  military  men  are 
necessarily  blind  to  financial  considerations,  that 
used  not  to  be  tho  case  ;  and,  though  theoretically 
the  military  element  may  be  too  strongly 
represented,  no  better  arrangement  can  be 
saggested,  and  the  Military  Member  acts  as  a 
check  on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  13,56:1-70.  As 
to  strengthening  the  financial  element  in  the 
(Secretary  of  State's  Coancil,  iho  danger  of  getting 
in  experts,  who  might  wish  to  govern  ftom  London, 
should  be  bortte  in  mind,  though  it  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  have  a  certain  number  of  members 
who  attach  weight  to  finance,  13,571-9.  Sir 
D.  Barbour's  sujr^jcstion  of  m  small  committee  to 
be  associated  with  the  Financial  Member  would 
not  be  advisable  for  India,  13,580-3.  Tho  only 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  other 
members  of  council  are  not  interested  in  finance 
is  to  improve  the  selection,  16,584-5. 

Compo${fion  of  the  Vieeroy'i  Council. 
With  regard  lo  the  composition  of  the  Council,  while 
rhere  is  no  difficulty  abont  getting  the  best  men 
in  tbo  Indian  service,  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
gt-tting  men  from  England  of  the  requisite  capa- 
city, and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  mane 
the  appointment  more  attractive  to  the  Utter  class ; 
it  would  be  inadvisable  to  have  the  Council  wholly 
composed  of  men  of  Indian  experience — the  merit 
of  tno  present  composition  of  the  council  is  that 
it  contains  men  of  both    Indian  and  English 
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experience ;  ol"  course  there  would  be  »  difficulty 
in  making  a  distinction  between  the  emoluments 
of  the  two  classes,  but  a  pension  might  be  granted 
to  men  appointed  from  England.  The  essential 
thing  is  to  get  a  capable  man,  where  you  can  get 
him  ;  but  in  any  ease  the  English  alemeut  should 
not  be  excluded.  13,543-7. 

Tho  provincial  system  is  a  most  admirable  system, 
both  from  the  financial  and  the  political  point  of 
view ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  retain  tho  power  of 
withdrawing  poiticjns  of  tho  provincial  allotments 
in  the  case  oi'  imperial  emcrgoncy,  though  the 
power  should  be  very  sparingly  used,  ]3,58ti-93. 

Tho  facilities  of  the  Fiuauce  Member  for  getting 
information  on  revenue  subjects  used  to  be 
sufficient ;  a  systom  like  tho  French  one  ol"  having 
Inspectors  of  Finance  would  probably  create 
friction.  What  m^ght  be  done  would  be  to  make 
more  systematic  Ui-o  of  the  Provinoial  Accountants 
General,  13,504-602. 

Under  tho  system  of  check  introduced  aFter  the 
Afghan  War,  sach  an  error  as  ocohrred  in  1880 
could  not  recur,  13,603-6. 

There  would  be  an  incouvcuionc3,  and  no  great 
advantage,  in  making  up  the  Budget  after  the 
close  of  tho  financial  year.  The  Indian  accounts, 
owing  to  the  provincial  system,  are  very  difficult 
to  understand,  and  the  actual  account  would  not 
1)0  of  great  interest  to  the  public,  13,607-20. 

Audit. 

The  Audit  system  was  a  good  one  ;  but,  if  the 
Auditor  Greneral  is  hampered  by  any  want  of 
indepjendencc.  he  should  be  made  independent. 
There  conUl  be  no  objection  to  submitting  u 
report  by  tho  Compiroller  and  Auditor  Gener^  of 
India,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  the  English 
Appropriution  Koport,  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  India  m  this  country  with  ooe  or 
two  independent  momlters,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  do  much  g^ood,  13,627-40. 

AmKirtionmciit. 

with  regard  to  tho  apportionmentof  charges  between 
England  and  India,  there  is  in  England  a  general 
desire  that  India  should  bo  jimtly  and  even 
generously  dealt  with;  but  a  general  impressi&n 
exists  in  India  chat  the  English  view  is  advocated 
more  succes.-! fully  th;in  the  Judiau  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
most  desirable  tfuit  tliero  should  be  some  tribunal 
of  arbitration  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  board, 
containing,  at  all  events,  a  judicial  element ;  tho 
board  should  be  constituted  by  Act  of  Parliament 
with  specific  powers  ;  and  either  party  to  a  dispute 
about  the  apportionment  of  a  permanent  charge, 
such  as  that  for  tho  British  troops,  should  have 
power  of  referring  it  to  the  board ;  points  involving 
political  considerations,  such  as  the  respective 
interests  of  England  and  India  in  a  military 
expedition,  are  matters  rather  for  the  decision  of 
Govemmc-nt  or  Parliament.  If  questions  in  dispute 
were  referred  to  arbitration,  the  decision  should 
be  over-ruled,  if  at  all,  ouly  by  a  resolution  of 
Parliament,  not  b^  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  day  ;  the  machinery  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  would  be  rather  too  elaborate 
for  the  purjiose,  13,tj41-74. 

All  examination  of  the  Indian  Accounts  by  a  select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  no 
harm,  bnt  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  do 
any  good,  13,GS2-!>0. 

Development  of  popular  inslUytUma, 

The  first  step  towar<l«  weeing  whether  popular 
institutions  in  Indi.v  should  be  dovelopud,  should 
be  to  examine  how  tho  natives  of  India  have 
exercised  the  authority  already  given  to  them ;  if 
the  result  were  satisfactory,  a  further  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  tho  country  might  bo  given  them,  but  in 
a  gradual  and  tentative  manner;  it  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case  that  the  ta:tpayers  arc  most  in 
favour  of  ewmomy,  13,(}!'l-702. 
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SECTION  IL— PROGRESS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


(8ih  to  11th,  15th  and  16th,  18th,  20th  to  2oth,  and  part  of  29th  dajB.) 
8th  Day. 


"WAGE,   R.    OoLOHEL  H.A.,  Ikspbctor-Gbsbrii.  op 
Orunance,  Bensal.    Asalysis   op  Bvidmob  op, 

3676-4198. 

Experience,  3676-82. 
Thb  Ordmabcb  Dkpaeticeiit. 

The  Ordnance  Department  in  India  is  charged  with 
the  dutiea  of  providing,  storing,  iusuing,  and  ac- 
counting for  equipments,  aocoutrementa,  and 
mnnitions  of  war  lor  the  use  of  the  whole  Army  in 
India,  including  the  Native  Anny  and  Volanteors  ; 
also,  the  supply  of  arms  and  aiTimanition  to  the 
military  and  civil  police,  and  ammunition  for  tho 
coast  and  frontier  defence  armnmental'or  the  Indian 
Marine,  and  for  reseives  fur  ahipa  of  the  Koyal 
Navy  on  the  E  st  India  Stjitioii,  mid  for  fitting  out 
armed  merchant  ships  in  time  of  war,  ^683.  _  _ 

The  Department  ia  under  the  control  of  tho  Military 
Member  of  Council,  3(i8t. 

The  direct  control  is  vested  in  the  Director- General, 
who  acta  aa  the  adviser  of  the  Commander-in-ChiEi, 
but  would  refer  all  qaestions  inToWing  ezpenditare 
to  the  iidilitary  Department,  3685-93. 

Directly  rebponsible  to  the  Director-General  are  the 
four  Inspectors-General  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
four  circles  (corresponding  to  the  four  Uommands). 
Each  of  these  is  on  the  ataflC  of  the  Lieutenant. 
General-Commanding  and  acta  as  his  advisor,  3699- 

701. 

They  are  in  commumcation  with  the  Controller  of 
the  Command,  whose  report  on  the  financial  effect 
of  proposals  they  obtain  before  submitting  them  to 
the  Director-General,  3702-4.  The  Inspectors- 
General  have  full  power  over  all  the  Ordnance 
establishments  in  their  Circle,  and,  Huhject  to  the 
Director- General,  dispose  of  all  questions  regarding 
pay,  promotion,  leave,  pension,  Ac.  of  nubordinates. 
The  sanction  of  Government  must  be  obtained  for 
promotion,  through  the  Director  General,  of  com- 
mis.sioned  officori-,  3705-^^,  3712-U  j  or  for  per- 
manent or  recarrtng  increases  of  ostaUlishment, 
&c.  371.-). 

The  insptt  tors-Geneial  have  power  to  make  np  their 
stores  by  local  purchase  on  emergencies  up  to  a 
cortiiin  limit,  3709-11,  3928-9. 

The  Executive  Ordnance  Officers  are  officers  of  the 
Koyal  Artillery  seconded  ftir  service  in  tho  Depart- 
ment; they  are  3ii  in  number,  and  are  divided  into 
4  gradeej  of  these  9  are  Aesifitant-Superinten- 
dents  of  Fat-toriea ;  the  remainder  {-27)  are  placed 
in  charge  of  arsenals  or  depots  according  to  their 
grades,  388t)-9.  ■  ,    r  ^ 

They  aro  appointed  originally  for  a  period  ot  five 
years,  roiiewuble  fur  a  similar  period ;  at  the  end 
of  their  second  period  they  may  be  appointed  to 
the  contlTiuous  service  list  in  the  Deijartraent, 
3890-2,  ;!86it,  3909.  .  . 

For  the  fir.-jt  year  an  officer  has  no  executive  duties, 
be  is  engaged  in  learning  his  work,  3909-14. 

There  is  no  school  in  India  where  they  might  go 
through  a  course  of  training  befope  joining  the 
Department,  3915.  Consequently  they  have  to 
come  to  England  for  the  pun»8e  after  joining  the 
Department,  and  to  reduce  the  nambcr  of  available 
officers,  3906. 

The  nnmber  of  executive  officers  ia  small  compared 
to  the  number  ot  troops  under  supply,  3908;  an 
increase  is  necessary  as  the  arsenals  are  undor- 
offict«-ea,  3915-6.  3924-7;  and  thus  the  serrico 
lack-i  the  necessary  controlliug  element,  3917-8; 
chore  should  be  an  addition  made  tn  the  staff  to  take 
the  place  of  officers  on  furlough,  31*14-21. 

The  DireoEor-General  and  the  Inspectors  General 
draw  consolidated  allowances ;  the  other  commis- 
sioned officers  (being  seconded  for  service  in  the 
DepBTtment)  receive  regimental  pay,  plus  a  etatf 
aUowance,  3716-a 


Wage,  Colonel  B. — eont. 
The  Director-General  and  tlio  Inspector-General  of 
Ordnance  can  only  spend  money  within  their 
Budget,  except  with  the  further  sanction  of  the 
Government  Department,  3719-30,  3726,  3721-26. 
The  Director  General  can,  in  emergencies,  transfer 
money  from  one  Circle  to  another  under  tho  same 
head,  3727-9 :  but  not  from  one  head  to  another, 
without  tlie  sanction  of  Government,  3730-1. 
The   Inspectora-General   and  the  Controllers  have 
power  to  write  off  losses  up  to  100  and  500  Es., 
resftectively,  beyond   this   the  matter  would  be 
reported  to  Government;  in  the  case  of  theft,  a 
board  of  investigation  would  be  appointed,  4160-6. 
Each  establishment  within  a  Circle  prepares  its 
estimate  for  per80)mel  by  the  15th  Augta t,  these  are 
consolidated  by  the  Inspector-General,  who  submits 
them  as  a  whole  to  the  Controller  fbr  revision, 
thence  they  go  to  the  Director-General,  3732-44. 
An  estimate  of  work  proposed  to  be  carried  ont 
doring  the  year  is  submitted  before  the  estimates 
for  maierial  are  prepared,  3745-55. 
The  pr^-paration  of  tho  estima^ei  of  material  and 
labour  is  based  upon  an  average  of  past  years, 
modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  3756-60. 
The  superintendent  of  cash  factory  or  Ordnance 
officer  in  cluirge  of  an  arsenal  is  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts,  both  of  receipts  and 
issues ;  they  are  compiled  by  bis  staff,  and  sent,  for 
audit,  to  the  Central  Military  Accounts  Office  of 
the  Circle     The  pay-sheets  are  audited  by  the  Pay 
Examiner;  the  stores  accounts  by  the  Examiners 
of  Ordnance  Stores,   3761-71 ;   checked  by  the 
Commissariat  Examiner»,  because  the  Commissariat 
Department  pays  on  the  demand  of  the  Ordnance 
officer  demands  of  the  local  contractors  for  stores 
supplied  to   the  Ordnance  Department,  3772-6, 
3781. 

The  head  of  such  establishment  receives  a  permanent 
advance  of  cash,  for  the  pay  of  the  European  staff, 
labourers,  &c.,  and  incidental  expenses,  3777-80. 

The  Inspectors-General  ascertain  exactly  how  their 
budget  is  being  spent  month  by  month,  by  means 
of  the  returns  they  receive  from  their  subordinate 
officers,  and  from  the  examiners  of  Ordnant^ 
AcGonnts,  37^-5. 

The  system  of  stocktaking  is  very  camplete,  3786-9, 
independent  yearly  tests  of  stock  are  made  b;^  the 
Inspectors-General  and  the  Ordnance  Examiner, 
3790. 

Monthly  returns  of  the  balance  of  stores  are  sent  by 
each  establishment  to  the  Inspector-General,  these 
are  compiled  and  sent  quarterly  to  the  Director- 
General  ;  this  facilitates  the  transfer  of  stores  from 
one  arsenal  to  another,  3791-0.  An  Inspector- 
General  would  be  able  to  inform  the  Director- 
General  of  the  amount  of  stores  in  hand  in  his 
Circle  within  two  or  three  weeks,  3796-800. 

The  distinction  between  an  arsenal  and  a  dcp6t,  38G7 ; 
of  enumeration  and  distribution  of  estab.ishments 
in  each  Commimd,  S801-6,  3812-7,  384;^-9.  Finan- 
cial eon  side  rations  and  the  extended  construction 
of  railways  have  dimini:jhed  the  nnmber  of  establish- 
ments, which  might  even  admit  of  furtiier 
reduction.  3808-U,  3818-20. 

The  reduced  number  of  establishmenbj  has  caused  no 
inconvenience,  and  centralisation  has  made  tho 
control  more  complete,  38:}l-2, 

A  few  lai^  establishments  are  preferable  to  a 
number  of  small  cstablishmeuis,  3850-1. 

The  establishments  are  sufficiently  near  the  troops  to 
supply  them  efficiently  and  quickly,  3821-30. 

A  supply  of  stores  r<ni"ii''-'d  for  mobilisation  and 
sufficient  for  immediate  wanta,  is  kept,  in  reg.- 
mcntal  charge,  3S3;i-ij ;  and  regiments  are  always 
in  poB-session  of  their  service  ammunition;  for 
these  stores  the  Commissariat  Officer  accounts  to 
the  Regimental  Examiner,  3837-42 ;  regimental 
supplies  can  bo  supplemented  with  sufficient 
rapidity  to  prevent  inconrenienoet  3864. 
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There  cannot  be  fewer  than  two  powder  factories,  aa 
the  possibility  of  exploBions  mast  be  taken  into 
Bccoant,  3867-9.  AU  the  nec^aary  powder  is  made 
in  India,  bnt  in  emergencies  and  on  the  change  of 
eqaipmentB,  ammumtion  is  imported^  39^-40, 
401i^l4.  Cordite  is,  as  yet,  only  experimentally 
mannfactnred  in  India,  3869,  4167-75.  There  mtut 
also  be  two  factories  for  small-arm  ammnmtion. 
There  are  also  one  for  artillery  projectiles,  one 
hamees  foctory,  and  three  for  gan-carTii4{es.  The 
stores  imported  from  England  include  gnns,  rifles, 
and  the  steel  component  parts  of  gnn-carriagea, 
3986-7;  since  the  Department  in  India  manufac* 
turee  steel  of  artillery  projectiles,  with  proper  plant 
it  wonld  be  capable  of  making  gon-moontmgs  acd 
carriattea,  3865-6,  3961-4.  3958-78. 
The  unmi3er  of  European  engineers,  foremen,  &c.,  are 
kspt  as  low  as  possible.  Details  of  distribution  of 
number  of  European  staff  in  the  factories,  3893-900. 
The  cost  of  superintiendoDce  in  1893-4  amounted  to 
5^  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  out-turn,  3901. 
Comparison  of  wages  paid  in  India  and  England, 
and  the  comparative  amount  of  work  performed  by 
individual  native  and  English  workmen,  4085-99, 
4144-6. 

The  amoniit  of  skilled  European  supervision  must  be 
increased,  if  the  policy  of  making  India  indepen- 
dent is  to  be  followed,  4124  ;  but  the  consequent 
increase  wonld  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
cheapness  of  labour,  4125-6.  Possibility  of  employ 
ing  native  supervision,  4176-97. 

So  as  to  reduce  the  Homes  Charges  the  Ordnance 
Department  might  economicaUy  extend  its  sphere 
of  manufacture,  3947-54. 

lUusteates  the  economy  of  manufacturing  in  India 
over  importing  from  Kngland,  3979-93,  4006-11. 

Comparative  quality  and  cost  of  English  and  India 
made  saddlery,  4034-40 ;  but  the  choice  between 
the  two  methods  of  supply  should  bo  solely  governed 
by  financial  considerations,  3955-7. 

Probably  rifles  could  not  be  ecoiiomicany  made  in 
India.  3758-78.  4130-43. 

Comparison  of  the  methods  of  making  np  cost 
accounts  and  of  the  ascertaining  indirect  expendi- 
ture in  England  and  India,  3994-9. 

The  ByBtcm  of  accounting  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment were  approvod  of  by  a  specially  appomted 
Committee.  4000-2a;  but,  to  rolicTo  the  superin- 
tendents from  clerical  work,  it  is  contemplated  to 
assimilate  the  system  of  accounting  to  the  Homo 
system.  4040-4. 

The  means  of  ascertaining  the  oost  of  labour  in  the 
manufactnre  of  stores,  4045-71. 

The  capital  value  of  the  buildings,  mac^hinery.  &c.  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  increased  from  69^  to 
71J  lakhs  between  I88i  to  1891.  4077  ;  in  the  same 
period  the  onfc-turn  nearly  doubled,  4077-80;  the 
capital  account  is  made  up  on  the  English  system, 
4072-61. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  possible  reduction  of 
expenditure,  4119-21 ;  the  demands  of  regiments 
and  batteries,  Ac.  are  strictly  checked,  4147-51. 

Expenditure  has  been  constantly  kept  down  by  the 
G-overnment,  the  reserves  l>cing  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  4100-5 ;  the  greatest  economy  has  been  in 
Bengal,  4107-9. 

The  reduction  oonscquent  upon  the  report  of  tho 
Ordnance  Committee  of  1879  has  amounted  to  over 
3  lakhs,  3870-^.  The  oat-tarn  nearly  doubled  from 
1884  to  1892,4077-80. 

Particnlara  of  the  expenditnre  in  England  on 
Ordnance  stores  from  1875  to  1894,  39^il-6. 

Tho  cost  of  Ordnance  Btores  in  India  will  pi-obably 
increase,  but  this  increase  should  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  decrease  of  tlie  home 
charges  consequent  on  the  (^xtcneion  of  the  manu- 
facture in  India,  4116-8,  4127-9;  but  the  total 
expenditure  can  never  decreano  owing  to  tho 
immense  increase  in  tho  'cost  of  modem  ammuui- 
tbn,  4127-9. 


9th  Day. 
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Tbb  ExPBNnnoEE  on  Law  anb  Justice: 

The  impossibility  of  making  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
expenditure  of  years  prior  to  }>*7t>,  owing  to  difleront 
I  87300. 
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method  of  keeping  the  acoonnts,  4199-206, 4673-80. 

The  fignres  for  1893-4  are  quoted  as  being  tho  latest 
available  actuals,  4S14-21. 

The  population  for  which  the  Legal  Establishments 
were  provided  was,  in  1875-6, 183,783,537,  and  the 
area  of  British  India  862,878  sqoare  miles;  Uie 
population  now  is  218,275,461,  ud  the  area 
947,375  square  miles;  8,974,213  of  the  inoreseed 
population  is  dae  to  the  increased  area,  4209-13. 

Thb  Adkinistration  of  Jdstiob  nr  Ikdu  : 
OrwUnal  Oovrit. 

The  magisterial  work  is  done  by  the  District  Magis- 
trate, assisted  by  assistant  and  deputy  collectors 
and  magistrates,  and  bv  the  sub- divisional  officers, 
4478 ;  the  District  and  Assistant  Magistrates  are 
chiefly  Europeans,  the  others  natives  ;  tliey  wonld 
deal  with  the  same  class  of  cases  as  the  magistrates 
in  England;  their.powers  of  punishment  vary  from 
one  month's  imprisonment  and  50  Rs.  fine  to  two 
years  and  1,000  its.  fine  and  whipping ;  the 
District  Magistrate  eieroises  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  respect  of  magistrates  of  the  second  and  third 
oIabb,  all  of  whose  sentences  are  appealable ;  the 
sentences  of  the  flrat  class  magistxate  o^tre  one 
month's  imprisonmnit  and  50  Rs.  fine  are  snhject 
to  appeal  to  the  Sessions  Judge,  who  is  also  a  oiril 
judge.  4478-96. 

The  Sessions  Judges  (one  for  each  distriict,  or  some- 
times one  for  two  districts),  sit  at  the  headquarters  * 
of  the  district ;  they  have  the  power  to  sentence  to 
death  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  High  Court  ; 
in  regard  to  appeal,  their  poirers  of  summary 
sentence  are  only  the  same  as  those  of  District 
Magistrates,  4497-514;  Hxe  number  of  gqipeals  to 
the  High  Court  is  very  large,  4508. 

There  are  also  a  certain  number  of  honorary  maais* 
trates,  4642-4. 

The  High  Courts  may  revise  the  order  of  any  of  the 
subordinate  courts  on  their  own  initiative  or 
otherwise,  4516-8. 

Pay  of  the  foregoing  magistrates  and  judges,  4549-51. 

OivU  Courta. 

The  lowest  grade  of  judge  is  the  Munsif,  who  is  a 
«  native  judge ;  he  can  try  suits  up  to  5,000  Bs.  in 
value ;  next  above  tho  Mnnsifs  come  tlie  Subordinate 
Judges,  who  have  power  to  try^  all  original  suits  of 
any  value,  and  sometimes  exercise  appellate  powers ; 
tho  District  and  Sessions  Judges  can  try  all  original 
suits,^  and  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
decisions  of  subordinate  judges,  except  as  regards 
cases  in  which  tho  value  exceeds  Rx.  5,000,  when 
the  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court,  4519-20. 

The  Di»trict  Judges  practically  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  distribute  the  suits  between 
the  various  courts,  the   subordinate  judges  are 

g-actically  their  assistants  ;  over  them  all  are  the 
igh  and  Chief  Courts.  A  High  Court  is  estab- 
lished by  Royal  Warrant,  a  Chief  Court  by  an  Act 
of  the  Government  of  India.  In  some  Provinoes 
there  are  no  Chief  Courts,  4521-9 ;  in  such  cases 
there  are  Judicial  Commissioners,  4530-6. 
Pay  of  the  judges  on  the  civil  side,  4545-7. 
Tnore  in  a  tendency  to  iuoroase  the  number  of  courts, 
4^87-41. 

Comparison  of  Expenditure. 

On  Law  and  Justice  tho  gross  expenditure  was 
Bx.  2.274,000  in  1875-76;  the  estimated  gross 
expenditure  for  1895-96  is  Rx.  3.125,000;  (this 
includes  Rx.  37,000,  under  the  head  of  refunds, 
4234-8,  which  are  more  properlv  deductions  from 
receipts,  4303-6)  increase,  Bx.  ^1,000,  bnt  of  this 
increase.  Bx.  100,000  is  due  to  the  extension  of 
territories,  leaving  about  Bx.  750,000  increase  for 
the  former  area,  ^32-33. 

The  percentage  of  increase  of  the  gross  expenditure 
compared  with  that  of  the  population  is  as  33  to 
17,  4239-43. 

To  these  totals  should  be  added  a  non<effective  charge 
of  about  Rx.  400.000  for  pensions,  and  also  a  pro- 
portion of  the  pay  of  officers  whose  duties  are  both 
executive  and  judicial,  4567-4602. 

DiatrilyuHon  of  the  Increase. 

Of  the  increase,  Rx.  463,000  arises  on  civil  courts, 
Bx.  291,000  on  criminal  courts,  and  Rx.  100,000 
under  miscellaneous  heads,  4244-50. 
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Jacob,  Mr.  Stefhev— eoitt. 
The  ezpenditare  in, 1875-76  and  1893-^  on  Oivil  and 
Searaonft  oonrts  (ooloding  Upper  Burmah)  is 
dirided  as  follows :— 




RZil875-7«. 

BX.UM-M. 

Sapsnorooortt 

m,*51 

316,331 

Sabordins te  oOQTta    •  - 

BitaUbhmento  • 

818,813 

r 

304,453 

•Oontiiiseat  aqMM  >       "  • 

34,963 

w,7«r 

Witnesm    -       -       ■  - 

6A7S 

14,190 

rrocew  ■Bfrioe  - 

88V36 

U1S,B0» 

4261-64,  44S&-61. 
Explanations  of  the  increase  under  the  head  of 
raperior  courts,  4314 ;  gubordinate  courts,  4315-6 ; 
eBtablishments,  4317,  4332-38;  OTocesB  serrice. 
4317-26;  contingencies,  4327-31.  Under  the  head 
of  judges,  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the 
separation  oE  judicial  and  execntive  fnnctious, 
4339-68. 

The  expenditore  in  1875-76  and  1893-94  on  onminal 
conns  is  divided  as  follows : — 


8nperior«onrto 
gnboidinate  oonrts 
gnwIIcMaBconrta 
Xstobliabmenta 
Allowsaooe  - 

WtUMMS 

ProoMB  aerrioe 
Other  cluirgea  - 
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All  the  mafisterial  work  is  performed  by  executive 
officers,  4106-11,  4371-7 ;  any  separation  of  magis* 
terial  from  executive  dnties  muBt   cause  very 
considerably  increased  expenditure,  4378-93. 

The  Ifet  Oott  <4  Lav  and  Jiutioe. 

An  inqoiiy  was  made  into  expenditnre  of  1885 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  net  cost:  the  total 
receipts  were  thai  calculated  to  amount  to 
Bx.  2,017,600,  and  the  charges  Bx.  2,142,700, 
4604-15. 

In  1875-6,  the  receipts  did  not  cover  the  cost,  but  in 
1893-4  the  increase  in  the  former  had  exceeded  that 
in  the  latter,  reeulting  in  a  balance  that  could  be 
set  against  non-effective  charges,  46l6-36a. 
Similarly  a  surplus  is  estimated  in  1895-6,  4637-8. 
The  expenditure  must  be  expected  to  increase,  but 
the  increase  will  probably  be  balanced  by  the 
reoeipts,  4644-5. 
^us  it  may  be  said  that  the  Conrts  of  Justice  in 

India  are  practically  Belf.snpporting,  4640-50. 
The  question  of  saving  effected  by  the  employment 
of  natives,  4551-7 ;  Europeans  are  employed  only 
in  the  higher  and  supervising  capacities,  ^64-8. 
Comparison  of  the  cost  of  Eoropeans  and  natives, 


4265-73,  4462-77. 

Explanation  of  ihe  decreased  charge  for  superior 
courts,  4371-3;  of  the  increased  charge  for  magis- 
terial conria,  4359-70;  dne  to  improvement  in  the 
pay,  Ac,  of  the  lower  classes  of  native  Magistrates, 
Si38-40;  establishments,  4448-5;  allowances, 
4446 ;  witnesses,  4447-50 ;  process  service,  4451-2 ; 
the  decrease  under  other  heads,  4453-5. 

The  increase  on  the  Supreme  Courts  has  been 
comparatively  small  (Bx.  47,240,  excluding  Upper 
Burmah,  4274-80,  4306  ;  and  of  this  Bx.  24,000  is 
dne  to  the  salaries  of  Judges  and  Judicial  Com- 
missioners, 4281-4;  the  increase  under  the  head 
of  Law  Officers  has  amounted  to  Bx.  63,000 
(lU.  1,000  due  to  Upper  Burmah,  4307-9),  of  which 
Bx.  37,000  is  dne  to  the  increased  number  of 
Government  Pleaders  necessary  to  render  the 
service  efficient.  4286-96. 

The  charges  for  Presidency  Magistrates  Oourts, 
Coroners  Courts,  and  SmaXl  Ganses  Courts,  have 
remained  almost  stationary,  4S97-302. 

The  Sspttmiitm  of  JiuUdal  and  Executive  FutKtvma  at  a 
factor  of  ihe  Inereate. 

The  separation,  so  far  the  higher  courts  are  concerned, 
is  practically  complete  in  the  Begnlation  Provinces, 
and  has  caused  an  increase  of  Bx.  58,000,  4339-41. 

In  1876-6,  both  revenue  and  judicial  functions  were 
performed  by  the  CommissionCTS  and  otJier  officers 
m  the  Punjab,  for  instance,  but  no  part  of  their 
nav  would  have  been  charged  to  Law  and  Justice 
M  it  is  now,  4342-6,  except  in  the  case  of  cwtoin 
additional  Commissioners  appointed  for  judicial 
work. 


The  policy  of  recent  years  has  been  to  employ  natives 
more  than  fornwrlv,  4070-1 ;  practically  all  original 
jnrisdiotioiT  is  in  tneir  hands,  4672. 

JaiZ$, 

Expenditure  on  jails  has  increased  from  Bx.  826,304 
in  1875-6  to  Bx.  924,000  in  1893-4 ;  4^8  ;  In  the 
same  period  Jail  receipts  have  increased  by 
Bx.  36,000,  4688-94. 

The  average  oost  of  eacli  prisoner  has  increased, 
owing  to  the  enhanced  oost  of  rations  and  pro- 
visions, and  better  administration;  the  increase  has 
l>een  chiefly  in  the  central  jails,  4695-701. 

The  death-rate  in  jails,  4781-2. 


10th  Day.— Pabi  I, 

JACOB,  Mb.  STEPHEN,  O.S.L,  Akaltsis  or  Evidence 

or — eonHrmed.  ' 

(N,B.— The  figures  given  in  this  Digest  arc 
approximate  only.) 

MjLITABT  EXPEVDITDBB. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  Sir  Henry 
Waterficld's  tabloH,  the  Statistical  AI>Ktriu.-t,  and 
Sir  Donald  MacFarlane's  Betum,  4751-69. 

Sir  H .  Waterfield's  totals  are  exclusive  of  exchange, 
4770-81. 

Examination  of  the  military  expenditnre  in  India 
(exclnsive  of  expenditure  in  England)  from  1881  to 
1896,  shows  Hiat  a  fixed  grant  of  30  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue  would  cover  the  chains  for  military 
purposes,  4782-802. 

Variations  in  the  amount  of  the  revenues  in  conse- 
quence of  changes  in  the  rates  of  taxation  since 
1881,  4803-26.  The  increase  as  between  1875  and 
1895  may  be  reckoned  at  Bx.  3,000,000.  4825. 

In  1893-4  the  expenditure  on  new  military  charges, 
special  operations.  Tipper  Burmah,  Military  Works, 
etc.,  amounted  to  Bx.  2,455,000,  of  wliich  Bx. 
458,000  was  for  Upper  Burmah  (which,  however, 
contributed  a  revenue  of  Bx.  838,000),  4829-35. 

Ill  order  that  a  fair  comparison  of  the  ordinary 
militarj-  expenditure  of  1893-4  with  that  of  pre- 
vious years  may  be  made,  the  amount  (Bx.  2,455,(XX)) 
for  new  charges,  should  be  deducted  from  the  net 
Military  Expenditure  (Bx.  15,338,0(X>),  leaving  a 
Imlance,  Bx.  12,883,000,  to  represent  the  charges 
in  existence  in  1881,  4836-45. 

In  1875-6,  the  military  force  (approximately) 
amounted  to  60,000  British  and  120;000  Native 
iroops,  and  in  1893-4,  70,000  and  141,200  respec- 
tively, 4846-55. 

The  milita^  charges  in  1875-6  amounted  to 
Bx.  12.108,000  on  a  revenue  of  Bx.  440,006,000 
in  1893-4  the  similar  military  nharges  amounted  to 
Bx.  12,733,000,  on  a  revenue  calculated  on  the 
same  basis  as  that  of  1876-6  of  Bx.  48,738,000, 
4856-61. 
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10th  Day.— Pabt.  II. 

COLLEN,    SIK   EDWIN,  XOXE.,  Asalybm  o? 
Etidbnce  of — continued. 

The  Ikcreasb  or  Dbceeabb  of  Kxpenuitube  on  bach 
Vote. 

The  Iiidiau  Army  E^timatcH  arc  divided  into  20 
grants,  of  which  the  two  largest  are  Oommisaariat 
and  Ecgimeutal  Pay,  etc.,  4871-6. 
(Under  every  head,  the  increase  or  decrease  given 

hereafter  is  net,  after  allowance  lias  hedu  made  for 

corresponding  redoctiou  and  incrcaHc.) 

Cfrani  1. — Army  tmd  Garrison  Staff. 

Ill  the  firnt  period,  1875-6  to  1883-4,  the  net  increase 
was  Bx,  12,600,  dno  to  the  increased  charges  for 
the  tours  of  inspection  of  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  creation  of  an  Intelligence  Department,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  muuketry  inspectors, 
4877-84.  In  the  second  period,  1884-5  to  189S-4, 
the  increwe  was  Bz.  42,000,  due  to  the  additional 
requirements  of  Upper  Bnrmah*  and  to  improred 
sanitation.  4999-500. 

Grant  IL—AdmiaiHratire  Staff. 

In  the  first  period  the  net  increase  of  Bz.  ^,000  was 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  Military  Accounts 
Department.  4885;  in  the  second  period  the  net 
increase  of  Bz.  14,000  was  due  to  the  creation  of  a 
foni'th  circle  of  accoants,  and  an  establishment 
for  Burmah,  5008-11. 

Orant  III. — Regimental  Pay  and  Allowanees. 

During  the  first  period  there  was  a  net  decrease  of 
Bz.  358,000,  partly  due  to  re-organisation,  4964-72 ; 
partly  only  apparent,  owing  to  the  transfer  of  the 
pay  of  medical  officers  to  Orant  IX.,  and  partly 
ane  to  a  reduction  in  the  nQm})cr  of  batteries 
of  artillery,  4973-83,  and  of  officers,  4934-7.  In 
the  second  period  there  was  a  net  increase  of 
Ri.  1,748,000,  due  to  increases  of  the  army,  fall  in 
exchange,  causing  an  increased  rupee  charge  for 
sterling  payments,  increase  of  rates  of  puy,  and  the 
establishment  of  native  army  reserves,  6091-9, 
5108-11  ;  which  now  nasaber  between  13,000  and 
14,000,  5156-8.  The  pay  of  the  native  soldier  was 
increased  in  order  to  attract  a  bett^  class  of 
recruit,  5172-84. 

Qroni  IT.~-€onmiatarieU  EatiMUhmmit. 

The  net  increase  of  Bx.  280,000  in  the  first  period 
was  due  to  the  gradual  Bubstitntion  of  lodUly 
brewed  malt  liquor  for  imputed  liquor,  provisions 
for  natire  Roldiers  at  Quetta,  compensation  to 
native  soldiers  for  dearness  of  food,  and  increase 
in  pay  and  cliargcs  of  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Departments.  4988-94;  the  increase 
of  Bx.  1,200,000  in  the  second  period  was  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  army,  to  augmented  transport 
establishments,  to  free  rations  granted  to  native 
troops  at  certain  stations,  to  increase  iu  prices,  and 
to  compensation  to  native  troops  for  dearness  of 
food,  5112,  5149-55,  5161-4;  also  to  tlie  supply  of 
forage  by  Government  for  mounted  troops  and 
transport  animals,  5159. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  compensation  to  be 
awarded  for  the  dearness  of  provisions,  5116-43. 
The  coropeiiaation  represents  the  excess  of  the  cost 
to  the  native  soldier  of  his  ordinary  ration  over 
Bs.  3  a.  8  per  mensem,  uid  it  is  only  granted  ai 
stations  where  such  excess  price  actually  ezists, 
5144-5;  5336-44. 

Though  the  ezpenditore  under  this  grant  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  army,  it  has  remained 
ftirl^  constant  since,  owing  to  economical 
administration,  5187a-92. 

Orant  V. — Remount  and  Veteririary  EeiahliehTnenU. 

There  was  a  net  decrease  in  the  first  periixl  of 
Bz.  33,000,  partly  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  cliarge 
for  horse  breeding  to  the  Civil  Accounts,  and  for 
the  Hissar  Cattle  Farm  to  Grant  IV.,  and  partly  to 
the  abolition  of  the  stud  department,  and  the 
reduction  of  appointments,  4886-90 ;  but  during 
the  second  period  the  pay  of  veterinary  officers 
was  transferred  to  this  grant,  tlie  number  of 
reserve  mounts  was  increased,  and  the  price  of 
foi-age  rose,  resulting  in  a  not  increase  of 
Bx.  188,000,  5013.6. 


CoLLEV,  Sir  Edwin— «H»(. 

OratU  VI.~Olothing  EttahUahmentt. 

The  first  period  showed  a  net  increase  of  Bz.  8,000, 
due  to  the  increased  purchase  of  local  supplies^ 
4891-7 ;  the  aeoond  an  increase  of  Bz.  103,000,  duo 
to  augmentation  of  the  army,  the  tAanf^  in  th« 
clothing  system,  and  increase  of  estabhshments, 
5017-26. 

Qrani  VII. — Barrack  EetablisJimenls. 

The  net  decrease  of  Bx.  31,000  in  the  first  period  was 
due  to  the  transfer  of  establishments  and  furniture 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  in  Bomba;^,  and 
the  reduction  of  punkah  pulling  and  similar 
establishments,  4B98-9D0;  the  net  increase  of 
Bx.  40,000  in  the  second  period  was  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  army,  the  occupation  o£  Upper 
Burmah,  and  increased  number  of  barrack 
establishments,  5027-30. 

Orant  VIII. — Administration  of  Hartial  Law. 

An  abolition  of  appointments  during  the  first  period 
caused  a  net  decrease  of  Bz.  3,600,  4900.  Tne  net 
increase  of  Rz.  12,000  in  the  second  period  was  due 
to  the  raising  oi  salaries,  503I>9. 

Orant  IX. — Medical  Estahlishments. 

There  was  a  net  increase  (after  allowing  for  certain 
transfers  to  other  grants)  in  the  first  period  of 
Bx.  93,000,  duo  to  the  profaotion  of  officers  of  the 
Army  Uedical  Department  to  be  Burgeon-lCajors 
after  12  years*  service,  and  to  the  transfer  to  this 
grant  of  the  Native  Hospital  Ccirps,  4901-11 ;  the 
net  increase  of  Bx.  122,000  in  the  second  period 
was  due  to  re-organisations,  the  creation  of  the 
Indian  Nursing  Service,  eto.,  5040-6. 

Qrani  X.-~Ordnance  ^ttdblighmentt. 

Bednction  and  rigid  economy  iu  the  first  period 
brought  a  decrease  of  Bx.  51.000,  4912-26,5069-70; 
but  during  the  second  period  there  was  an  increase 
of  Bx.  333,000  due  to  the  development  of  establish- 
ments, changes  in  material,  increase  of  the  army, 
increase  of  reserves,  of  stores,  and  of  camp  equipage, 
and  enhanced  prices,  2047-61 ;  a  jMWtof  the  increaee 
is  due  to  the  extended  nse  of  local  supplies,  5066-8. 

The  expenditure  nnder  this  grant  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  increase,  even  were  the  numbers  of  the 
army  to  remain  unchanged,  since  the  cost  of 
material  is  constantly  iiKsreaaing,  5047-64. 

Orant  XL — Ecclesiastical. 

The  increased  pay  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  caused 
an  increase  of  Rx.  6,000  during  the  first  period, 
4927;  during  the  second  there  was  no  important 
variation,  5074. 

Orant  XIL—Edneatton. 

First  period  net  decrease  Rz.  3,500,  due  to  economy 
iu  the  management  of  Militarr  Asylnms,  4928; 
second  peri(M  net  increase  Bx.  7,000,  due  to 
transfer  of  certain  charges  from  Grant  I.,  5074. 

Orant  XIIL-^Sea  Tranrport. 

First  period  net  decrease  Rx.  6,000,4929-31;  second 
period  net  increase  Rx.  4,000,  due  to  increased 
pa^ge  rates,  5075. 

Grant  XIV. — Miscellaneoiu  Servieea. 

Enumeration  of  the  charges  inclnded  in  this  grant, 

4933-8;   they  vary  every  year,  thus  rendering 

comparison  difficult,  5932. 
There  was  an  increase  of  Bx.  6,000  during  the  first 

period,  4932  ;  but  a  decrease  of  Rx.  76,000  during 

the  second,  5076-7. 

Grant  XV. — Volunteer  Corpa. 

With  the  growtii  of  the  movement  the  expenditaro 
increased  Rx.  45,000  during  the  first  period,  4939- 
40;  and  Rx.  109,000  during  the  second;  the 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  volunteer  system 
IS  limited  by  the  number  of  the  European  and 
Eurasian  population  only,  5078-80. 

KoH-EvrEoirn!  Services. 

Orant  XVI. — Eeroards  for  Military  Services, 

The  gnmt  includes  Victoria  Cross  annniticb.  annuities 
for  meritorious  services,  etc.   The  net  deore&se  of 
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Vint  period   GOLLEH,  Sir  EDWDT— (»»<. 

iws-cto  Bx.  1,400  in  the  first  period  was  due  to  a  transfer 

of  rewarda  to  pensioned  native  soldiers  to  Grant 
period  1884-6  XVIII.,  4941-3 ;  during  the  second  period  the  net 
to  MM-*.  increase  was  Bx.  4,000,  5081-2. 

Qta/nt  XVII. — MilUary  PensioTU  to  Europeans. 

The  increase  in  the  first  period  amounted  to  Bz.  6,000, 
due  to  the  increased  number  of  retired  officers 
living  in  India,  and  to  the  capitalisation  of 
pensions,  4944-6 ;  and  the  increase  in  the  second 
period,  Bx.  31,000,  due  to  the  same  causes,  5083-5. 

Grant  XVIII. — Military  Pensiona  to  Natives. 

These  pensions  include  invalid  and  wound  pensions 
of  warrant  and  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ; 
after  15  years  a  man,  if  invalided,  is  pensioned, 
but  ordinarily  he  is  pensioned  after  21  years ;  if 
men  are  passed  into  the  reserve  they  receive  a 
retaining  fee  only ;  the  increase  in  the  first  period 
was  Bx.  135,000,  4947-60 ;  in  the  second  Bx.  61,000 
due  to  field  service  and  retirements  on  re-organisa- 
tion. 5086-a 

QraiU  XIX, — Widom'  Pmnonf,  Oom^tuaionat«  Allow' 

ances. 

First  period,  increase  Bx.  2,000,  4961 ;  second  period, 

increase  Bx.  5,000.  5089. 

Grant  XX. — De^ai'tmmta.l  Pensions. 

The  increase  of  Bx.  17,000  in  the  first  period,  and  of 
Bx.  16,000  in  the  second  period,  were  due  to  the 
enlargement  and  re-consratution  of  the  Army 
offioes,  4962-3.  5090-2. 


11th  Day. 

COLLEN,  MAJOB-GENERAL  SIR  EDWIN,  K.O.I.E., 
and  MB.  STEPHEN  JACOB,  O.S.I.  Amaiisis  of 
Btidbkcb — continued. 

Stsxbu  ov  Bsoruitivg  thb  Kaitve  Abht. 

The  recmits  are  enlisted  by  officers  stationed  at 
centres  of  areas  from  wmoh  the  best  men  are 
expected,  they  nsnally  undergo  a  certain  amount  of 
training  at  ute  regimental  centre,  before  they  are 
passed  into  the  ranks  of  the  linked  battalions, 
5373-96. 

The  district  from  which  a  regimemt  draws  its  recrmts 
depends  upon  the  individual  composition  of  the 
regiment,  5397-401. 

Gavury  regiments  usually  make  their  ofrn  recruiting 
arrangements ;  recruits  make  a  payment  of  Rs.  200 
or  more  before  joining,  in  order  to  pay  for  their 
equipment,  bnt  are  recouped  by  their  pay ;  they 
also  receive  forage  allowance  on  a  regular  scale, 
5402-6. 

It  is  a  common  practice  foi-  candidates  to  come  to  the 

head-quarters  of  cavalry  regiments  and  wait  for 

vacancies,  5407-13. 
Since  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  has  been  raised,  there 

has  been  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  ranks,  5414-7. 
The  cavalry  pay  is  now  Bs.  ol  per  mensem ;  the 

infantry  Bs.  9,  5427-9. 
The  infautrv  need  a  year's  training  before  they  are  fit 

to  join  tno  ranks,  the  cavalry  somewhat  longer, 

5418-20. 

Voluntetrs. 

The  volunteers  in  India  are  a  useful  force,  valuable 
to  the  extent  of  the  charge  incurred ;  they  now 
number  from  28,000  to  30,000.  the  limit  of  the  force  is 
probably  the  number  that  can  be  obtained,  but  the 
cost  is  not  likely  to  increase  in  the  same  ratio  as 
heretofore,  5606-19. 

Military  Bxpehdittjbe  jn  England. 

The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  England,  civil  and  military,  has  increased  by 
3,000,000Z.  since  1875.  Jacob,  5431-42. 

Army  effeeUve  charges. 

An  increase  of  4'J0,O0OI.  is  on  account  of  payments  to  _ 
the  War  Office,  due  partly  to  the  augmentation  of ' 
the  army,  bnt  also  to  the  increased  capitation  rate 
paid  to  the  War  Office.    Jacob,  5442-3. 

The  capitAtion  rate  paid  for  each  man  famished  to 
India  of  all  arms  was  formerly  42. 12*.  6^.,  and  on 
this  rftte  the  payment  in  1875  was  based  (6448)  j 


CoLLEv,  Sir  Edwin,  uid  Jacob,  Mr.  Stbfhbn— eon<. 
on  the  report  of  Kr.  Bonverie's  Committee  in  1875 
it  was  raised  to  51.  168.  7d.,  Jaeah,  5444-50;  but 
later  on  Lord  Northbrook's  Oommission,  after 
settling  the  amounts  to  be  paid  for  the  years  from 
1886  to  1889,  fixed  a  capitation  rate  of  71.  lOs.  for 
1890.  /aco6,  5451-6. 
The  diflerence  between  71.  lOs.  and  4i.  12fl.  6d.  would 
probably  account  for  about  200.000L  of  the  tctal 
increase,  to  this  should  be  added  190,000Z.  ibr 
deferred  pay  (which  was  not  given  in  1875-6),  and 
these  ^sums  account  for  390,0001.  of  the  increase, 
leaving  only  abont  50,0001.  to  represent  other  causes, 
including  the  increase  of  the  army.  Jorofr, 
5457-66. 

Probably  the  Government  of  India  would  consider 
that  the  increase  in  the  capitation  rate  is  greater 
than  their  needs  reqnire,  GoUen,  5593-8  ;  and  that 
the  old  system  nnder  which  India  did  its  own 
recruiting  was  more  economical,  OoUen,  559&-605. 

Tran^aort. 

Though  the  omoonts  for  1875-6  and  1895-6  are  very 
close,  there  were  considerable  variations  in  the 
intermediate  years  owing  to  changes  of  system. 
The  charge  is  not  one  likely  to  increase.  Oollen  and 
Jaeob,  54^5-74. 

Other  eharges. 

There  is  no  special  remark  to  be  made  about  charges 
under  this  head.   Jaeob,  5475-9. 

Enumerates  the  charges  for  particular  years  under 
this  head,  amongst  which  are  included  advances  of 
pay  to  troops  on  passage  to  India,  which  is  outside 
the  present,  capitation  rate  payable  to  the  War 
Office.   Jiwofr.  5480-6. 

Furhugh  pay. 

The  increase  is  about  9,0001. ;  under  rules  introduced 
in  1886,  the  rates  of  furlongh  pay  wero  reduced 
(thoogh  the  leave  granted  was  more  liberal),  thus 
balancing  the  increase  which  has  resulted  from  the 
increEise  of  the  army.   Jacob,  5487-^0. 

Non-Bffective  Chargrn. 

This  head  is  divided  into  the  sub-heads  British  and 
Indian,  the  firat  being  the  ^are  of  pensions  which 
belong  to  service  of  Imperial  troops  in  India,  and 
the  second  the  nniisions  of  Officers  of  the  Indian 
Army.   Jacob,  S491-6. 

There  was  a  complete  change  made  in  1885-6  in  the 
method  of  making  the  British  payments.  Up  to 
1885  India  made  a  capital  payment  in  respect  of 
her  share  of  each  pension ;  bnt  after  1885  India 
paid  her  share  of  the  actual  pension  charge, 
calculated  actuarially,  falling  dne  within  the  year. 
Jacob,  6496-512,  5672-82. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  former  system  the  charge 
was  very  much  rednced.   Jacob,  5641. 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  annual  payments 
under  this  head,  under  the  present  system,  with 
those  under  the  former  system.   Jaxoh,  5639-84. 

Under  the  Indian  sub-head  the  increase  of  abont 
Bx.  746,000  has  been  dne  to  the  increased  number 
of  successions  to  Colonels'  allowances,  and  general^ 
to  increase  nnmbers  of  pensioners,  owing  to  on- 
forced  retirements,  Sm.    CoUen,  5512-9. 

The  amonnt  for  Colonels'  allowances  was  calculated  to 
decrease  after  1895.    Collen,  5526. 

The  maximum  charge  for  pensions  generally  is 
calculated  to  be  rca(;hod  in  1901. 

Stores. 

This  is  divided  into  several  sub-heads. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  purchase 
lorailly  more  than  formerly,  Jacob,  5530-1 ;  and 
this  has  prevented  the  charge  for  stores  in 
England  being  so  much  increased  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  other  causes.  CoUen,  6533, 
5637,  5642. 

The  charge  for  clothing  has  risen  from  225,470i.  to 
236,4001.,  but  the  charges  in  intermediate  years  have 
been  much  heavier.   Jacob,  6532-6. 

The  charge  for  Ordnance  and  Miucellaneoiis  Stores  has 
fallen  from  470.0001.  to  426,000Z. ;  the  incroased 
price  of  material  imported  has  prevented  local 
mannfactnre  causing  a  larger  decrease.  Jacob, 
5536-7. 

The  charges  in  intermediate  years  have  been  heavier 
owing  to  change.i  in  equipment.   Collent  6587-8. 
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CousN.  Bir  Edwih,  and  Jacob,  Mr.  Stephen— wM. 
Recharge  for  "other"  stores  has  also  fallen  from 

381,0002.  to  4^2,0001.  the  rcstilt  of  local  purchase. 

CoUen  and  Jaeob,  5539-41. 
Special  Operations  and  Defence  Works ;  description 

of  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  charge  for  stores 

to  be  made  against  special  operations.    Oollen  <md 

Jaeob,  5542-51. 
The  acooaut  for  special  operations  was  opened  in 

1878-9  and  closed  in  1883-4,  whilst  that  for  Defence 

Works  commenced  in  1886-7.  Jacob,  5552-6. 

Tho  British  soldier's  pay  is  reckoned  in  sterling,  and 
ho  is  now  paid  the  equiTalent  in  rupees,  Jacob, 
S5B7-61 ;  from  1873  to  1884  he  was  paid  at  Is.  md. 
a  rupee.    GoUen,  5685-90. 

The  aioounff  of  exchange  compensation  to  military 
officers  was  Rx.  269,620  in  1893-4,  and  nas  estimated 
in  1895-6  at  Bx.  610,000,  5584. 

The  facilities  given  to  military  oflBcers  to  send  remit- 
tances home  at  the  official  rate  have  ceased  since 
the  grant  of  the  compensation  allowance.  Gollm 
a-nd  Jacob,  5693-702. 

In  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  tables  10  rupees  are 
treated  as  the  equivalent  of  each  11.  due  to  British 
soldiers,  and  the  extra  number  of  rupees  paid  to 
the  soIcUer  in  order  to  conTert  his  sterling  pay  at 
the  current  rate  of  exchange  are  shown  in  a  separate 
.oolnmn.  Jaech,  5562-71.: 

The  amount  for  exchange  compensation  isE^so  shown 
separately.   Jaeob,  5^0-4. 


(15th  Day.) 

JACOB.  Hb.  STEPHEN.  O.S.I.  Ahalvsis  of  Eyidbkcb 
or — contirMed. 

Debt  S^tices. 

In  India  there  is  no  sinking  fund  as  regards  the 
rupee  debt,  but  in  England  there  is  a  small  sinking 
fund  for  the  general  Indian  debt  merely  to  replace 
the  discount  (t.e.,  the  difference  between  par  and  the 
price  of  issue  of  the  stock),  7186-91.  There  are  also 
sinking  funds  in  connexion  with  the  purchases  of 
some  guaranteed  railways,  7192. 

Savings  bank  receipts  are  available  for  all  purposes 
for  which  money  is  raised  by  loan,  7192-7. 

The  debt  of  India  is  divided  (as  a  matter  of  account, 
7237-8)  into  two  divisions,  ordinary  and  Public 
Works ;  the  latter  is  defined  as  the  total  capital 
expenditure,  incurred  from  revenne  or  loan,  on 
railways  and  irrigation  that  is  charged  as  capital 
on  which  interest  is  chargeable,  7202-7.  (A  work 
that  is  likely  to  produce  4  per  cent,  within  a  given 
time  is  clawed  as  a  productive  work,  7496-500). 
This  division  has  been  carried  back'so  as  to  inclnda 
the  whole  of  the  capital  expenditure  on  Pnblio 
Works,  7490-5. 

In  1895-6  the  interest  charged  to  Iho  Public  Works 
Department  exceeded  the  total  interest  on  mpee 
debt  in  India }  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Public  Works  are  charged  with  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  on  their  capital  expenditure,  and  that  that 
capital  expenditure  exceeds  the  total  amount  bor< 
rowed  for  other  purposes,  7192-7.  The  debt  of 
India  does  not  necessarily  increase  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  debt  of  the  Public  Works  Department, 
because  the  latter  is  partly  due  to  investment  by 
the  Government  of  India  of  their  balances,  which 
avoids  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  7208-13. 

Savings  Bank  receipts  are  available  for  all  purposes 
for  which  money  is  raised  by  loan,  and  come  in  aid 
of  the  Government  balances,  7198-200. 

rjntil  last  year  the  Indian  Government  allowed 
interest  at  3|  per  cent,  on  savings  bank  deposits, 
new  it  is  3J  per  cent. ,  and  as  they  charge  the  Fnblic 
Works  Department  4  per  cent,  all  round  on  ^eir 
capital  expenditure,  there  is  an  apparent  profit 
from  these  deposits,  bub  not  a  real  one,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  is  fully  4  per  cent.,  7214-7, 
7221-7.  The  limit  of  deposits  is  Ex.  200  a  year, 
and  Bx.  2,000  in  all ;  the  total  at  the  end  of  1895 
was  Bx.  10,701,000,  7218-21.  The  lowest  rate  at 
which  a  loan  has  been  raised  in  India  (in  rupees), 
is  Si  per  cent,  at  96  in  1893,  and  in  England  3  per 
cent,  above  par,  7228-36.  The  24  per  cent,  loan 
about  to  be  issued  in  London  is  being  quoted  at 
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105},  7^-43.  Quotations  and  prices  of  the  new 
24  per  cent,  loan,  7239-4'?,  7372-80;  tho  reason  for 
the  loan,  7434-5. 

In  1875  the  total  debt  was  in  India  Bx.  69,850,000, 
and  in  England  48,600,000^.,  total  U8,450,000Z. ; 
and  in  1895  it  was  Bx.  104,373,000  and  116,005,0001. 
respectively,  total  220,378,000Z.  ;  increase 
Bx.  102,000,000.  (taking  the  rupee  at  2«.),  7244^. 
The  interest  on  debt  in  1875  in  India  was 
Rx.  3,017,000,  in  England  2,161,000/..  total 
5,178,000^,  and  in  1895  Rs.  3,633,000  and 
3,867,000i.  respectively,  total  7,490,000/. ;  increase 
2,312,000/.  (taking  the  mpee  at  the  same  rate), 
7249-60.  Since  the  average  rate  of  interest  was, 
in  1895,  between  4i  and  44  per  cent.,  and  in  1895 
between  3^  and  34  per  cent.,  there  has  been  an 
average  annual  saving  of  1  per  cent,  or  2,200,0002. ; 
and  (so  fsr  as  it  concerns  the  taxpayer)  this  saving 
rather  more  than  counterbalances  the  increaaea 
payment  due  to  the  fell  in  exchange ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  in  exchange  India  cannot  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  this  saving,  7254-76. 

In  1875  the  ordinary  debt  was  about  96,000,0002..  and 
tho  cost  of  it  in  interest  about  4^000,0001.,  7277-85. 
In  1895  it  was  70,000,0002.,  the  cost  being  abont 
2,275,0001. ;  the  reduction,  both  in  debt  and  cost, 
is  considerable  and  very  satisfactory,  7277-98. 
The  exchange,  however,  on  the  interest  must-also 
be  added  as  a  charge  which  amounted,  in  1893-4, 
to  Rx.  1,621,000,  7420-31. 

The  productive  (or  public  works  debt)  now  stands  at 
150,000,0002.,  and  a  charge  of  4  per  cent,  is  made 
against  the  Public  Works  Department  on  that 
portion  of  the  debt  which  is  not  raised  for  any 
special  work,  such  as  the  purchase  of  a  railway, 
but  in  the  case  of  debt  raised  for  a  special  work 
the  actual  cost  of  the  debt  is  charged  to  the 
Department ;  the  former  .would  account  for  about 
120,000,0002.,  and  the  latter  for  abont  30,000,0002., 
7299-7306.  Though  the  120,000.0002.  is  raised  at 
3i  per  cent.,  and  brings  in  4  per  cent.,  there  is  no 
profit  to  the  Government,  since  the  receipts  are 
mlrupees  and  the  interest  haa  to  be  paid  in  sterling, 
7307-27 ;  on  the  whole  the  pmductive  debt  doea 
not  pay  its  charges,  ^28-35;  and  the  difference, 
which  falls  on  the  taxpayer,  is  about  24  millions, 
7386-54. 

ConvereionB. 

In  India  in  1878-79  10  crores  were  converted  from 
.^4  to  44  per  cent. ;  and  in  1890-2-3  the  whole  of 
the  44  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent. ;  and  in  1894r-5  the 
whole  of  the  4  per  cent,  general  debt  was  con- 
verted to  34  per  cent.  (95  crores),  7355-9 ;  most  of 
which  is  guaranteed  for  10  years,  7360-1. 

In  England,  17,000.0002.  at  5  per  cent.,  and  60,000,0002. 
at  4  per  cent.,  have  been  converted  into  34  per 
cent.,  to  run  until  about  1940,  and  new  debt  has 
been  raised  at  3  per  cent,  7360-73. 

Besides  the  debt  there  are  certain  obligations 
on  which  interest  is  paid;  they  amount  to 
Bx.  13,000,000,  and  the  charge  is  about 
Bx.  550.000,  7381-3.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  receipts  with  which  the  debt  should  be 
credited,  the  largest  being  the  investment  of 
the  paper  currency  reserve,  bringing  in  about 
300,0002.  a  year,  7388-90 ;  there  are  aTso  receipts 
from  loans  to  corporations  and  municipalities ;  the 
loans  are  made  through  the  agency  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  for  purposes  of  public  con- 
venience and  utility ;  the  Central  Government 
charges  the  Provincial  Governments  4  per  cent., 
and  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  only  limited 
by  the  minimum  of  4  per  cent. ;  7391-401 ;  a  small 
amount  is  also  lent  to  native  States,  7402. 

The  discharge  of  debt  by  the  Government  has  gene- 
rally been  in  the  shape  of  the  conversion  of  the 
character  of  the  debt,  but  in  1876-77  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  a  certain  amount  of  debt  in  view 
of  the  nigh  rate  of  interest,  7403-7.  In  some  yeors 
portions  of  the  famine  insurance  allotments  were 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  and  cancelment  of 
debt,  and  whenever  their  obligations  have  come 
into  the  handa  of  the  Government  in  some  casual 
way,  they  have  been  cancelled,  7408-16. 

The  debt  discharged  iu  England  represents  the 
balances  of  large  debt  transactions  ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  discharge  of  temporary  debt,  7416-19. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  of  Ijidia  is  to  bon  ow 
as  fa^  as  possible  in  India  {  they  never  borrow  in 
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Englftnd  for  general  public  works  expenditure ;  the 
only  amount  bozrowod  in  England,  other  than  for 
the  purchase  of  specific  railways,  was  in  1893--94, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  States' 
bills ;  florae  bare  been  borrowed  in  England  for  the 
purchase  of  railwiiys,  the  redemption  of  railway 
securities,  and  for  advances  to  railwayB.  &c,  the 
Indian  Uovemment;  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  low 
rate  of  iuterest  without  the  exchange  cotnplica- 
tions,  7432-42.  Other  loans  advanced  in  England, 
7143-4. 

A  loan  of  6,000,000!.  ims  raised  in  England  on  the 
ocoasion  of  famine  in  .Madras  uid  Bom^y,  1876-B, 
7459. 

The  debt  in  Kngliuid  has,  on  the  whole,  increased 
sijico  1875-6  by  t;5,000,000i.,  7447. 

Borrowing  in  India  is  really  an  expensive  method  of 
bringing  money  from  England,  as  much  of  the 
rupee  debt  is  taken  up  in  London  ;  tbo  native  can 
procure  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  his  loan  than 
GoTeniment  pay  him ;  the  fluctoation  of  the  rupee 
prevents  money  being  borrowed  in  India  at  so 
ffood  a  rate  as  it  might  otherwise  be  borrowed ; 
the  Government  estimate  that  not  more  thfui  five 
crores  of  rupeee  could  bo  borrowed  In  India  with 
any  dc-groo  of  certainty,  7465,  7-184.  The  people  of 
British  India  huld  very  little  of  the  debt,  7607-16. 

If  it  weru  not  for  the  difference  in  currency,  money 
conld  ho  raised  in  England  much  more  cheaply, 
7485-9, 

For  many  years  the  credit  of  the  Indian  Government 
'  has  gradually  been  approximating  to  that  of  the 

Imperial  Government,  7502-6. 
Details  cannot  be  given  of  how  much  is  lent  by  the 

natives  of  British  India,  7507-32 ;  probably  there  is 

an  accumulation  of  capital  growmg  up  in  India, 

7526-38. 

In  ISlty-l  railways  show  a  deficit  of  about 
Bx.  1,500,000,  which  arises  partly  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  works  are  still  under  eonBtmction, 
but  mainly  from  the  lai^  charge  for  exchange, 
which  was  2,250,0002.  in  excess  of  the  whole  loas, 
so,  that,  bat  for  it,  there  would  have  been  a  profit, 
7540-63. 
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Police. 

The  increase*  of  expenditure  on  police  from  1875-6  to 
ISSIM  has  been  Rx.  1,446.000,  and  of  receipts 
Rx.  4692-4. 

Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in  the  charge  for 

Splice  since  I87r>  is  duo  to  the  acquisition  of  Upper 
urma,  viz.,  Rx.  631,675  out  of  Rx.  1,262,558,  7601 
-2.  Thei-c  have  also  been  reorganisations  in  Bengal, 
Bombay,  and  Lower  Burma,  in  which  last  the 
increased  charge  has  beeuRx.  136,000,  partly  owing 
to  the  organisation  of  a  militaryjpolice  force,  4702-^ 
7603^,  7650-1.  The  military  police  are  employed 
mostly  in  the  fVontier  provinces,  and  the  scale  of 
pay  is  higher.  There  was  practically  no  military 
police  force  in  1875-6, 7667-73.  The  military  police 
are  nnder  the  Provincial  Governments,  7^1-8. 
The  annexation  of  Balnohistan  also  caused  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  increase,  7674-6. 
A  diminution  of  the  poUoe  expenditure  in  Buima 
may  be  expected  as  the  provinces  become  better 
organised,  76U5-7. 
The  Bengal  charge  has  increased  by  Bx.  103,000 ;  of 
this  Bx.  41,000  has  been  due  to  the  Calcutta  Police 
(to  which  there  is  an  indirect  municipal  contribn- 
tion  in  aid),  and  Rx.  38,000  to  Bpeoial  charges  in 
South  Lushai,  7608-10. 
Under  present  arrangements  the  Municipality  of 
Calcntta  would  not  pay  for  the  increased  police 
charges,  doe  to  eitenBion  of  the  city;  CTentually, 
prob/vbly  in  will  pay  its  due  share,  7614-5.  The 
municipality  is  exempted  from  a  direct  contribution 
on  condition  that  it  spends  annually  three  lakhs  on 
necessary  sanitation;  this  arrangement  is  net  a 
permanent  one,  and  is  subject  to  alteration,  7616. 
In  Bombay  the  incroa.se  lias  beenRx.  103,000;  viz.,  in 
Kathiawar,  Rx.  60,000  ;  village  police,  Rx.  43,000  ; 
the  Kathiawar  police  Eu*e  paid  for  by  Kative 
States,  Imt  managed     Bombay,  7610-13* 
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Municipalities  have  not  in  the  past  contributed  the 
whole  cost  of  their  police,  bnt  it  is  intended  that 
in  future  (with  some  small  exceptions)  that  they 
shall  so  do,  or  that,  if  the  Government  pays  for 
the  police,  the  municipalities  shall  ocmtribnte  more 
liberally  to  other  charges,  7617-23. 

In  Baluchistan  there  has  teen  an  increase  of  Bx.  41,000, 
762ft-8.  In  the  North-Westem  Fmrinoes  and 
Ondh  there  bus  been  an  inoreaae  of  Bx.  66,000 ;  in 
the  Puigab  of  Rx.  31,000,  for  special  police,  partly 
due  to  uie  extension  of  Uie  frontier,  besides  some 
increase  on  reorganisation ;  in  Madras,  too,  the 
force  baa  been  Htrengthened,  7628-9. 

The  increase  has  been  more  largely  due  to  increased 
force  than  to  increased  pay;  in  1876-7  the  district 
police  force  numbered  llO.OtH.I  men,  in  1895-6 
117,000,  increase  6,747,  besides  an  increase  of 
6,^)42  men  in  Upper  Borma,  76:tO-:t.  This  does  not 
includu  village  or  municipal  police,  7634—5. 

The  increase  in  cost  is  almost  ui  due  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  force,  76;J6-4ii,  In  making  a  com- 
parison between  the  early  and  late  periods,  Upper 
Burma  must  be  excluded.  The  pohce  charge  for 
all  Indiii  in  1875-6  was  Rx.  2,238,000 ;  in  1895-6, 
Bx.  y,500,000,  or  deducting  Bx.  600,000  for  Upper 
Burma,  Bx.  2,iiUO,000— increase  Rx.  7(K),0ij0 ;  this 
increase  is  made  up  of  Bx.  2;(U,0OO,  for  district 
polioo  force ;  Bx-  279,000  for  special  police  (chiefly 
military,  6677) ;  Bx.  74,0Q0.  for  village  police;  and 
Bx.  69,000  for  cattle  pounds  (the  last  two  items 
being  covered  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
receipts),  7642-9. 

The  increase  in  strength  has  been  in  the  lower 
grades ;  the  increase  in  pay  (confined  almwfe 
entirely  to  the  lower  grades)  and  charges  other 
than  increase  of  force,  has  been  about  five  per  ocmt., 
7650-8. 

The  charge  for  and  the  administration  of  the  police 
is  provincial,  except  in  Upper  Burma,  and  the 
smaller  provinces,  76-jl-61. 

The  foregoing  figures,  being  net,  allow  for  the 
receipts ;  bnt  there  are  receipts  coming  under 
other  heads,  e.g.,  provincial  rates,  which  defiray 
the  charge  for  vilutge  police  in  the  North-West 
Provinces ;  and  in  Bombay  there  are  receipts  under 
Land  Bevenue,  devoted  to  the  some  pnrpoae, 
7662-3. 

The  receipts  in  1875-76  were  Bx.  234,736,  and  in  the 
1896-7  budget  Bx.  412,000,  7664-6. 

The  cost  of  police  must  gradnally  increase,  and  some 
increase  will  probabTv  be  neceeeary  to  secure 
efficiency,  7683-^,  7693-4.  There  is  a  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  better  claes  of  mrai,  7684-6.  Pay  of 
individual  constables  as  compared  with  cotrent 
wages,  4708-15. 

Each  Provincial  Govomment  has  power  to  charge  a 
district  with  the  cost  of  special  police.  There  is 
no  si>ecial  rate  for  meeting  the  cost  of  military 
police,  76P0---i. 

The  rates  of  pay  are  controlled  by  the  Central 
Government,  7695-6,  7698-9.  They  are  not  the 
same  in  all  provinces,  7697. 

There  are  ouier  charges  brought  on  the  Police 
Account  since'  1875-6,  which  would  swell  the 
increase,  such  as  clothing,  cattle-pounds,  railway 
police  service,  4716-21.  The  advisability  of  opening 
up  the  higher  grades  to  natives,  4727--30.  The 
higher  grades  are  open  to  natives  and  Europeans 
alil  n  by  means  of  competitive  examination, 
4rdl-40. 
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CouusBciAi.  Sebvices. 

The  reproductive  public  works  undertaken  by  the 
State  ill  India  are  mainly  railways  and  irrigation 
works,  but  they  inolade  some  collieries,  and 
some  petroleum  operations  in  Beluchistan.  These 
last  two  items  are,  however,  comparatively  small, 
7700-7. 

Bailwats. 

The  Government  of  India  began  (1)  b^  assisting 
private  companies,  by  gnaranteeing  mterest  on 
their  capital,  to  constract  railways ;  the  first  eom- 
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panj  aa  this  basis  was  formed  in  1849-50,  7709. 

(2)  In  1868-9,  the  Gorerumeiit  of  ludia  began  to 
conrtruet  railwayB  for  itself  on  a  lai^e  scale,  7710. 

(3)  Since  1880-1  many  lines  have  been  constructed 
hy  companieB,  bat  they  are  the  property  of  the 
GoTemment,  and  are  practically  leased  to  the 
companies  for  a  term,  on  the  expiration  of  which 
the  GoTerament  is  generally  boand  to  repay  to 
to  them  their  capital  at  par,  interest  being  in  the 
mealtime  gnaranteed  on  their  capital  in  some 
form,  7709-36,  77ia-21.  There  is  also  (4)  a  class 
of  raitwaTSf  called  *^  sabaidised,"  tlie'sabsidy  being 
pud  Government  to  either  capital  or  reTenne, 
or  both,  or  takiog  the  form  of  free  grant  of  land, 
&0..  7789-99. 

Guaranteed  Lines. 

Snplanation  of  the  guarantee  system,  7962-74.  Of 
the  old  gnarantoed  railways,  only  the  Madras 
Bailway  now  earns  insnfficient  to  pay  the  '  guar- 
anteed interest,  bnt  in  the  case  of  neither  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsnla  nor  the  Bombay-Baroda 
has  the  Government  share  of  the  reoent  earning 
been  sufficient  to  wipe  ont  the  exoeas  interest  paid 
in  the  past.  Kven  where  a  snrplns  is  f^own  in  the 
accoants,  the  whole  of  the  Qovemment  interest 
may  not  have  been  provided,  iiecaose  the  interest 
is  nnder  the  contracts  convortcd  at  the  fixed  ratn 
of  1*.  lOtl.  the  rupee,  77:{6-76. 

In  187S  the  capital  of  the  goaranteod  railways 
amounted  to  92.000,0001. ;  in  ISQlt  it  was  46,000,000i., 
7800.  The  griiarantee  usually  ran  for  99  years,  but 
the  State  had  the  option  of  purcliase  at  certain 
periods,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the  number  of 
guaranteed  lines  has  been  reduced  from  eight  to 
three.  46,000,0001.  now  represents  the  total  capital 
liability  of  the  Government  of  India  in  respect  of 
these  guaranteed  lines,  7808-10. 

Details  of  tiie  sums  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
guaranteed  lines,  8082-101.  Out  of  the  total 
price  of  71,000,0(KW.  there  was  paid  in  the  form 
of  an  annuity  about  37,000,0001.,  the  remaining 
33,000,0002.  being  met  by  loan,  8097-8. 

The  remaining  three  goarautoed  railways  may  be 
purchased  in  1899,  1905,  and  1907  respectively, 
and  the  question  of  parohase  will  have  to  bo 
considered,  8108-17. 

The  annoal  burthen  has  been  slightly  increased  by 
the  pnrohase  of  tho  old  guaranteed  linex,  but  that 
indncles  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the 
purchase  money,  8032-48. 

State  Lines. 

In  1875  the  total  expenditure  on  lines  constructed  by 
the  State  was  a  little  over  Rx.  12,000,000;  in 
1893-4  it  amotmted  to  nearly  Bx.  115,000,000. 
These  sums  include  direct  c:£penditare  hy  the 
State,  either  on  constmction  of  new  lines 
(Rx.  80,000,000),  or  on  the  purchase  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  liabilities  of  companies  whose  lines 
have  been  taken  over  b^  the  State  (Rx.  34,000,000), 
7821-4;  but  not  the  liability  of  Government  on 
ooconnt  of  annuities  created  for  the  purchase  of 
any  of  the  guaranteed  lines,  7826-7.  Of  the  direct 
ontlay  by  the  State,  the  whole  may  bo  said  to  have 
been  met  by  borrowing,  7848-51 ;  though  a  »um 
amounting  in  1893-4 to  Ex.  22,000.000  on  account  of 
railways  and  irrigation  works,  is  oharged  against 
revenue.  7902-15. 

State  lines  include  lines  built  Ijoth  for  militazy 
purposes  and  for  protection  against  fomino,  which 
'  were  never  expected  to  be  commercially  remunera- 
tive. No  distinction  is  made  in  the  accounts 
between  productive  and  unproductive  lines.  Up 
to  the  end  of  1893-4,  the  expenditure  on  military 
lines  was  a  little  over  Rx.  14,000,000,  the  result  of 
the  working  being  a  net  Ioks  of  Rx.  76,424,  though 
possibly,  in  cuoreio  of  time  they  may  be  woi'ked 
at  a  profit.  In  tho  meantime,  however,  the 
deficit  is  largo,  7854-97.  Tlie  military  lines  are 
treated  in  India  as  commercial  lines,  and  constructed 
out  of  borrowed  money,  because  they  are  mainly 
maintained  by  the  revenue  they  bringin,  and  might 
possibly  even  be  worked  at  a  profit,  7916-26. 

Leated  Lines. 

The  total  capital  liability  of  the  Government  witti 
nasoect  to  the  leased  lines  at  the  end  of  1893-4  was 
25,143,000;.,  7833. 
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Lu^tiHty  of  Govemmenf. 

On  this  total  liability  of  Government,  amounting  to 
139,000,000i.,j>?iwthe  capital  value  of  the  annuities, 
payable  under  die  terms  of  purchase  of  the  old 
etunuiteed  lines,  which  may  be  taken  at  about 
41,000,000/.,  7933,  the  Government  pay  interest  to 
^e  amount  of  7,000,000/.  a  year,  7839-44. 

Total  Bailway  JSstpendittwe. 
The  total  expenditure  of  all  kinds,  however,  on  Indian 
railways  is  about  246,000,()00t,  7845-7,  but  this 
sum  it*  exclusive  of  the  diffiercnoe  between  the  actual 
expenditure  on  certun  lines  and  the  cost  to 
Government  of  purchasing  them,  viz.,  8,000,0001., 
7934—43. 

StUaidised  lAiies. 
The  capital  of  the  subsidised  companies  amounts  to 

about  6i  millions,  7947. 
Explanation  of  the  method  of  paying  subsidies  to 

oompanies,  7975-8. 

Gommiriton  heiween  187.>-6  and  189.V-6. 

The  total  charge  agnintjt  Govemoient  on  account  of 
the  guarant  ecu  railways  in  187.V-6  was  Rx.  5,4"'>?,672, 
and  the  receipts  were  Bi.  4,281 ,672,  leaving  a  defioit 
of  Bx.  l,175,00f). 

The  total  charge  on  the  sitiiie  account  in  the 
Budget  of  1895-6  was  Bx.  4,403,8'K),  the  re<-eipts 
Rx.  ;{,233,0()0,  leaving  a  deBoit  of  Rx.  1,170,000. 

If,  however,  exchange  had  been  maintained  ac  tho 
rate  current  in  1S75-6,  the  deficit  in  18y.'>-6  would 
have  been  a  substantial  surplus,  7979-97. 

In  1875-6  noching  was  paid  on  account  of  subsidised 
railways ;  in  1895-6  the  charge  was  estimated  at 
Rx.  25,500,  the  receipts  at  Rx.  20,200,  giving  a  not 
receipt  of  Hx.  3,700,  7998-8(HiO. 

Kxplanation  of  certain  miscellaneous  charges  con- 
nected with  railways,  HOOl-0. 

Tho  charges  on  account  of  State  railways  (including 
leased  lines)  in  1875-6  were  Rx.  4:iy,634,  aud  the 
net  receipts  Rx.  96,601,  leaving  a  net  charge  of 
Rx.  387,000.  *  ^ 

In  1895-6  tho  charges  were  estimated  at 
Bx.  10,225,000,  and  the  i-eooipts  at  Rs.  9,3iit,!»00. 
showing  a  deficit  of  Rx.  970,0<Kt,  vhic-li,  had 
exchange  remained  as  in  1875-6,  would  have  been 
a  surplus  of  Ex.  l,7i  10.000,  80(^7-28. 

Speaking  generally,  the  capital  for  tho  construction 
of  railways  is  raised  in  India ;  that  for  the  purchase 
of  railways  in  England,  8029-31. 

Policy  of  the  Indian  Government  in  regard  to  tlio 
construction  of  railways,  80-13-68.  In  18H1  the 
amount  to  be  borrowed  for  railway  conatrurtion 
in  any  one  year  was  limited  to  2,600,000/.,  inde- 
pendent of  any  sums  provided  out  of  revenue  or 
by  companies,  8048-9;  bnt  no  considerable  sum 
bus  been  expended  out  of  revenuf^  H(>50-P.  Tho 
result  of  the  1884  committee  was  to  raise  the  limit 
to  about  2,*Joi),000l.,  and  in  some  subsequent  years 
the  frontier  railway  policy  caused  this  limit  "to  bo 
exceeded ;  in  particular  years  also  there  were  some 
exceptional  charges,  8069-72. 

In  the  six  years  ToUowing  1887-8  the  amount  of 
charge  shown  in  the  accounts  is  less  than  tho 
allotment,  but  in  the  first  two  of  these  years  the 
deficiency  was  due  to  adjustment  of  account;  in 
the  latter  yeiuv  it  was  a  genuine  reduction . 
8073-9. 

In  1876  the  open  mileage  of  railways  in  India  was 
im2;  the  capital  outlay  Bx.  112,(KK),000;  tho 
groKs  earnings  Bs.  8,794,000 ;  the  working  ox- 
penwes  Bx.  4,229,000 ;  tho  net  eaniincs 
Rx.  4,56.'i.0O0. 

[n  1894  the  open  mileage  was  18,841  ;  the  capital 
outlay  Rx.  246,880,000 ;  the  gross  earnings 
Bx.  25,510,000 ;  the  working  expenses  Rx.  13,5.'t0.000; 
and  tho  net  earnings  Rx.  11,980,000.  Thus,  in  1894 
the  return  on  the  capital  outlay  in  India  ie  about 
4'85  ])er  cent.,  and  the  working  expenses  are 
about  53  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  cost  of  remittance  of  uie  sterling 
interest  modifies  the  result,  8123-35.  ^Military 
and  other  unproductive  railways  nuUce  the  total 
result  lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
bnt.  though  administratively  desirabla,  a  division 
of  the  railways  into  productive  and  non-()i'oductive 
would  be  attended  with  disadvantages  so  far  as 
the  general  accounts  are  concerned,  8136-4], 
Notwithstanding  tho  excellont  general  result  of 
the  railway  system,  the  railways  have  financially 
been  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  this 
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loas  occurs  not  on  lines  conBtructod  by  the  QoTern- 
meut  itself,  bnt  on  lines  nndw  the  old  and  nov 
guarantee  Bystems,  8142-^. 

At  present  the  railway  revenue  is  burdened  by 
11,000,0001.  of  capital  expenditure  on  lines  in 
course  of  constmction  and  aa  yet  peeing  little 
or  no  revenoe,  8160-1.  The  Goreniinent  of  Ind'a 
are  proceeding  with  the  constmction  of  railways 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  likely  to  be  productive, 
81SS-6,  and,  apart  from  a  further  fall  in  exchange, 
there  is  little  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the 
ftiture,  even  looking  only  to  the  direct  financial 
reflults,  and  leaving  indirect  benefits  out  of  the 
qnetttion,  8157. 

That  least  productive  class  of  railways,  viz.,  those 
for  protection  affainst  famine,  are  now  practically 
completed,  and  rature  lines  may  be  expected  to  bo 
of  a  more  productive  character,  82(^17. 

Employment  of  £nropeaaa  and  Natives  on  railways, 
8161-2(}2.  ' 

Conbibntion  of  native  capital,  8179-89,  &203-7. 
See  aho  20th  day. 

18iH  Day.   Pabt  I. 
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OF — continued. 

There  are  certain  railways  charged  to  the  Famine 
Relief  Fund,  which  are  taken  directly  agiunst  die 
revenue  ;  the  total  charge  up  to  the  end  of  1894-95 
was  5,934,000i.,  8718-23. 

iRSIQATIOir  WOBKB. 

GofutmcUon. 

Irrigation  works  are,  for  financial  purposes,  divided 
into  two  heads,  nugor  and  minor ;  the  first  inolndes 
wOTks  undertaken  from  loan  ^ds  and  likely  to 
be  sufficiently  productive  to  cover  the  interast 
charge,  and  famine  protective  works  (constnioted 
from  the  famine  iusurance  grant);  the  second 
inolndes  all  works  whose  cost  is  defrayed  from  the 
ordinary  revenues,  for  the  greater  part  of  which  no 
distinct  capital  and  revenue  acoonntB  are  kept. 
8724.  9055-6. 

These  works  are  administered  by  officers  of  the 
Public  Works   Department,  under   the  general 
control  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  8726-7. 
Generally  speaking,  productive  works  are  only  under- 
taken if  they  arelikely  to  produce  4  per  cent,  in  10 
years;  protective  works  are  xmdertaken  where 
they  are  necessary  for  protection  against  famine, 
872&-.9 ;  the  initiative  rests  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Provincial  Irrigation  Department,  and  he  advises 
his  Government,  8730^7,  9053-4. 
The  sum  set  apart  for  m^jor  works  (out  of  the 
Public  Works  Vote)  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  bnt 
is  now  about  Bx.  700,000,  besidsB  what  aaa  be 
spared  from  the  Famine  Insurance  Grant ;  the 
whole  would  amount  to  about  Rx.  800,000,  8738-41. 
9,026-7.   Of  this  about  Ex.  50,000  is  appropriated 
out  of  revenue,  9058-61.   The  cost  of  constructing 
major  works  is  now  charged  either  to  loan  funds,  . 
or  to  "  Famine  Relief  and  Insurance  " ;  four  per 
cent,  on  the  total  capital  expenditure  i.s  added  to 
the  charge  side  of  the  Revenue  Account,  8751-6. 
The  total  capital  expenditure,  which  wa»  in  1875-6 
Ex.  12,897,901,  had  risen  to  R.\.  30,343,404  in 
1894-5,  and  op  to  the  end  of  189S-7  (including 
estimates)  Rx.  31,921,000,8757-60.   The  first  sum 
includes  all  expenditure  incurred  by  Government 
anterior  to  1875-6,  8761-5.    About  22  millions  of 
the  sum  total  for  1894-5  have  been  incurred  from 
loan  funds,  the  amount  advanced  of  late  years 
out  of  revenue  having  been  only  about  three 
millions,  8766-73. 
No  sinking  fund  is  created  for  the  rejiayment  of 

borrowed  money,  8772-3. 
Repairs  are  charged  to  revenue  unless  they  exceed 
tne  cost  of  tie  original  work,  8774-8.    No  charge 
for  depreciation  is  made  to  the  Famine  Fund, 
8779-82.     Minor   works  are  carried  out  by  the 
Provincial  Governments,  out  of  their  revenues; 
there  is  a  limit  to  tlie  size  of  the  works  they  may 
undertake  without   tho   sanction  of  the  central 
Government,  8742-4. 
Asa  rale  there  are  no  local  contributions;  the  local 
fontribntions  in  aid  of  irrigation  works  do  not  make 
up  one-tenth  of  the  total  amount  spent,  8745-50. 
Ont  of  the  total  outlay  on  construction,  which  was 
29,000.000i.  in  1892-3,  3.O45,000i.  was  outlay  in 
Knglftud,  for  the  pnrchase  of  the  works  of  the 
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East  India  and  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal 
Companies,  and  a  certain  sum  was  spent  on  stores. 
8783-90.    This  liability  having  been  raised  in 
England  and  afterwards  converted  into  mpeea  » 
charge  for  exchange  has  arisen,  8791-809. 
Revenue— 'Major  Works. 
TakiuK  major  and  minor  works  together  the  result 
works  out  to  a  net  charge ;  but,  taken  separately, 
the  former  produce  a  smulnet  revenne,  8810.  The 
receipts  fluctuate  according  to         rainfall ;  in 
1895-6  the  heavy  fall  reduced  the  need  of  irrigation, 
and  ©ice  ver»&  in  1896-7,  8810-4.   (In  189^7  the 
purchase  of  water  increased  by  about  60  per  cent., 
8821-2.)    (The  land  revenue  is  also  affected  by  the 
rainfaU,  8812-3.) 
The  irrigation  revenue  is  mainly  made  up  by  the 
voluntary  purchase  of  water,  but  in  some  parts  an 
irrigation  cess  is  levied,  which  is  included  in  the 
land  revenne  demand,  8816-7. 
lu  one  or  two  cases  water  is  supplied  to  munici- 
palities, but  the  amount  of  revenne  from  this 
source  is  only  Rx.  10,655,  9119-21. 
Another  class  of  irrigation  receipts  is  land  revenue 
duo  to  irrigation;  where  the  value  of  the  land  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  irrigation,  the  portion  due  to 
irrigation  is  credited  to  it,  8818-20,  8823-5. 
Landowners  cannot  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  on 
the  ground  of  enhanced  value  due  to  irrigation 
until  their  land  comes  under  resettlement,  8825-7, 
8830.    Permanently  settled  land  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  may  be  assessed  for  irrigation  as 
though  it  were  temporarily  settled,  9138-42. 
On  the  resettlement,  the  laiid  is  reassessed  on  the 
actual  rentals,  and  the  portion  to  be  attributed  to 
irrigation  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  ^Oa  revenue 
authorities,  8835-8. 
In  some  cases  the  direct  purchase  of  water  Is  credited 

to  land  revenue  due  to  irrigation,  8833-4. 
Amount  of  land  revenue  credited  to  irrigation  from 

1892-3  to  1896-7.  8810-1. 
There  may  be  a  fall  in  the  land  revenue  proper, 
owing  to  a  dry  season,  but  a  coincident  rise  m  land 
revenne  due  to  irrigation ;  the  former  would, 
however,  in  a  bad  season  Iwgely  exceed  the  latter, 
8842-7. 

Tho  working  expenses  (including  maintenance,  9074) 
represent  about  one>third  of  the  direct  receipts,  but 
they  do  not  increafie  in  quite  the  same  ratio. 

8848-55. 

The  interest  charge  has  risen  from  about  Rx.  600,000 

in  1875-6  to  Ex.  Ija-HOOO  in  1896-7,  8866-62. 
The  net  receipts  in  18^4-5  were  Ex.  37,000,  and  in 

1895-  6,  Ex.  244,000,  and  the  estimated  receipts  for 

1896- 7  are  Ex.  600,000,  8863-70. 

Taking  the  receipts  from  18S4-5,  whilst  they  fluc- 
tuate from  year  to  year,  yet  there  is  a  oonsiderahle 
gradual  improvement ;  the  normal  surplus  would 
be  between  Rx.  200,000  and  Rx.  300,000,  after 
payment  of  the  4  per  cent,  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  8871-6;  i.e.,  after  paying  the  4  per  cent, 
interest,  &c.,  there  is  a  surplus  of  clear  profit  of 
about  1  per  cent.,  8877-8,  8888-90.  •, 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  return  is  really  6  per 
cent,  on  the  22  millions  of  borrowed  capital,  so  far 
as  the  present  revenues  of  India  are  concerned, 
8910-5. 

The  net  revenue  increases  with  the  gross  receipts  as 

the  working  exjjcnaes  are  stationary,  8879-82. 
The  use  of  irrigation  works  is  becoming  more  popular ; 

the  opening  up  of  the  railways  has  had  a  decided 

effect  in  that  direction,  8885-7. 
Tho  [ffotective  works  and  those  taken  over  from  the 

companies  will'  nc^  er  be  productive ;  some  do  not 

even  pay  their  working  e.>ipouse8,  8891-5. 
The  value  of  irrigation  varies  with  the  kind  of  soil 

and  of  the  crops  which  can  be  produced  from  it, 

8898-8903. 

Tho  technical  term  *'  protective  works  "  moans  works 
protective  against  famine,  but  there  are  also 
some  min6r  works  to  protect  agaiitst  inundation, 
8906.  A  rate  is  chargeable  upon  tho  latter  class  of 
works,  8907-9. 

In  Bengal  there  are  major  works,  but  the  Revenue 
only  comes  in  from  direct  receipts,  the  permanent 
settlement  prevailing  in  that  Province,  8916-20. 
It  would  be  within  tne  power  of  the  Government 
to  make  permanently  settled  land  liable  to  an 
irrigation  cess,  but  that  has  not  been  done  in 
Bengal,  8921-3.  There  is  no  "  owners'  rate  "in 
Bengal,  as  there  is  in  the  Putgab  in  Nortfa-West 
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ProTinceB,  9125-6,  8933-4.  The  two  large  works 
in  that  Province  were  started  by  companies,  and 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  8929-30,  8995-9016. 
There  ia  nob  much  demand  for  irrigation  in  many 
parts  of  Benaal,  8931-2.  In  1893-4  the  direct 
receipts  in  Bengal  were  Ex.  167,000,  workinR 
«xpeuBeB(iQcladiiigmaiiitenance,  9074,)  Bx.  145,000. 
intereat  on  capital  outlay  Bx.  246.000,  8935-41. 
The  lens  may  oe  accounted  for  by  the  ftbsenoe  of 
l^e  owners'  rate,  Mid  the  lowneas  of  the  direot 
noeipta;  the  works  have  never  been  folly  deve- 
loped. 8942  A  8954. 
The  capital  outlay  in  Beugsl  on  major  works  is 
Bx.  6,180,586,  and  in  the  North'VTest  Provinces, 
Bx.  7,485,000,  bat  the  direct  receipts  were 
Bx.  167,000  and  Rx.  68>.000,  pint  Bx.  118,000  land 
rerenne  due  to  irrigation,  respectively,  8946-50. 
The  working  expenses  (including  maintenance, 
9074,)  in  the  North-West  Provinces  were 
Ex.  255,000,  and  the  interest  Bx.  298,000. 
In  Madras  the  capital  charge  is  Ex.  6,091,000,  the 
direct  receipts  are  Bx.  30,000;  the  Land  Eevenue 
due  to  irrigation  Bx.  531,400,  the  working  expenses 
{including  maintenance,  9074,)  Bx.  117,000,  and 
the  interest  Bx.  239,000.  The  net  revenue, 
therefore,  is  Ex.  205,000,  8958-9. 

Some  of  the  irrigation  works  were  old  works,  and 
the  capital  accounted  for  is  only  that  which  has 
been  expended  by  the  Government  of  India  on 
them;  but  most  have  been  reconstrnoted  at  a 
cost  which  brings  a  foir  charge  a^ust  the  capital, 
8960-9;  there  were  some  irrigation  works  befoi'e 
^e  advent  of  tho  British  Government,  8970-6; 
of  these  the  most  important  is  the  Western 
Junma  Canal,  8972-3. 

The  details  of  the  direct  receipts  are  (for  1894-95) 
occapiers'  rate,  Ex.  1.147,514,  owners'  rate  in  the 
Punjab  and  North-West  Provinces,  Bx.  73,550,  and 
navigation  receipts,  Ex.  59,985,  together  with 
various  petty  items,  Sii77-S. 

The  occupiers'  rates  are  assessed  under  mles  framed 
by  the  Provincial  Governments;  the  revenue 
officeru  may  assesH  land  to  the  fall  extent  of  what 
they  consider  to  lie  the  beueGt  conferred  upon  that 
land,  8982-6,  9128.  The  total  receipt  ftom  owners' 
rate  is  small,  because,  when  the  land  comes  under 
assessment,  the  rate  becomes  amalgamated  with 
the  land  revenue  credited  to  irrigation,  8987-8. 

The  occupiers'  rate  in  the  Punjab  amounts  to 
Ex.  489,000  and  in  the  North-West  Provinces  to 
Bx.  506,000,  as  wamst  Bx.  1.147.000  for  the  whole 
of  India.  8984-94. 

Gonaideriug  the  importance  of  irri^tion  to  India, 
the  financial  reanlt  of  the  works  is  very  satisfac- 
tory, 9017. 

In,  at  all  events,  one  part  of  the  country  irrigation 
has  had  a  harmful  effect,  and  the  land  has  become 
sterile ;  but  that  is  being  remedied  by  drainage. 
9018-22.  Though  the  older  works  are  the  more 
productive,  some  of  the  new  worki  are  doinK 
remarkably  well,  9023-5. 

Minor  Workt. 

Minor  works  are  those  which  are  undertaken  for  the 
general  improvement  of  the  conntrj-,  and  are  paid 
for  out  of  ordinary  revenues,  9122_-3.  They 
include  embankments,  tanks,  and  some  canals, 
9057) ;  they  are  charged  against  revenue,  (9085-8) ; 
but  in  fnture  separate  capital  and  revenue 
accounts  are  to  be  kept  for  any  work  (major  or 
minor)  as  a  condition  of  their  being  andertaken. 
There  is  no  financial  distinction betweenmajor  and 
minor  works,  but  the  former  are  generally  the 
more  costly,  9038-47. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  on  minor  works  of 
recent  years,  as  shown  in  ^e  Finance  Aocounts, 
have  been  as  follows : — 


RevcDQe. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Net  charge. 

Rx. 

Bx. 

Rz. 

1892>9a  - 

186,900 

1,008,000 

829,000 

1898-94  . 

200,000 

908,000 

708,000 

1894-95  - 

192.000 

959,000 

767.000 

t895-96  (remed 

SO-1,000 

1,000,000 

796,000 

estimate). 

189Q-97  (Budget) 

210,000 

1,129,000 

919,000 

-9075 
f  87800, 


Jacob,  Mr.  Stephen— coni. 
The  capital  and  revenue  accounts  kept  for  some  of 
these  minor  works  in  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
trators accounts  show  a  net  revenue  ;  the  deficit 
shown  i]\  the  Fiuauce  Acconnts  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  all  capital  expenditure  is  charged  against 
revenue,  and  that  the  works  are  not  credited  with 
land  revenue  due  to  irrigation,  907ft-84.  Instance 
of  a  work  (the  Tuleli  Canal)  shown  in  the  Finance 
Accoants  to  work  at  a  loss,  bat  which,  with  the 
addition  of  the  land  revenue  due  to  irrigaidon, 
would  show  a  net  revenne  of  over  Bx.  17,000, 
»09(K97. 

It  is  possible  to  get  at  the  financial  result  of  those 
minor  works  for  which  capital  and  revenue 
accounts  are  kept,  but  not  of  those  for  which  they 
are  not  kept,  91)98-114. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  separate  entirely  from  the 
ordinary  irrigation  accounts  those  works  for  which 
a  capital  and  revenue  account  is  nob  kept,  in  order 
that  the  financial  resnlts  of  irrigation  may  be  seen 
in  a  clearer  light,  912^. 


18rH  Day.— Part  II. 

JACOB,  Mr.  STEPHEN,  C.S.I.  Asaiysis  or  Evidbhcb 

or.~—contimied. 

GeNBSAI  ADHINISmATIOV. 

ThiK  head  inolndes  the  salaries  of  tho  Governor- 
General,  the  Governors  and  Lion  tenant-Go  vcrnurs, 
and  Chief  Commissioners,  their  staff'  and  household 
charf?es,  charRes  for  Executive  and  LcBislative 
Councils,  all  the  secretariat  charges,  charges  for 
the  Boards  of  Bevenuu,  Financial  Commissioners, 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  {9ir)3  and  9179);  In- 
spectors-General of  Stamps,  Eegietration  and 
Excise,  the  Accounts  Department;  allowance  to 
Presidency  bunks,  aud  the  general  establishments 
of  Local  Funds,  9146-53. 

The  total  cost  was  in  1875-6  Ex.  1,464,00 J,  and 
1895-6  Bx.  2,032.000,  9154. 

The  charges  for  the  Governor-General,  Governors, 
Ohief  Commissioners,  their  staff,  &c.  were  in  1875-6 
about  Bx.  193,000;  in  1895-6  Bx.  209,000,  9154- 
60. 

Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  1875-6,  Bx. 
93,000 ;  1895-6,  Ex.  97,000.  9161-7.  The  former 
have  decreased  owing  to  a  decrease  in  the  rate 
of  pay,  9210-1.  Secretariats  (and  tonr  charges), 
1875-6,  Ex.  392,C00  ;  1895-6.  Bx.  482,000,  9168-71. 
The  Civil  Hecretariat  comprises  the  Foreign, 
Finance,  Bevenue,  Agriculture  and  Home  branches 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  those  of  the 
Provincial  Governments,  9169,  The  increase  is 
dne  to  increase  of  staff,  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  due  tu  the  annexation  of  Burma  and  extension 
of  the  frontiers  accounts  for  a  large  portion, 
9172-7.  9253. 

Description  of  the  Boards  of  Eevenue  and  Financial 
Commissioners,  who  cost  Bx.  79,000  in  1875-6,  and 
Bx.  107,000  in  189;:i-6,  and  the  Insjwctors-General 
of  Stamps,  Be^tration  and  Excise  were  not 
brought  under  this  head  in  1S75-6  ;  in  1895-6  they 
cost  Bx.  25,000;  uid  Commissioners  in  1875-^ 
Bx.  209,000,  in  1895-6  Bx.  245,000,  9178-84. 

The  Civil  Account  and  Audit  Department,  1875-6, 
Bx.  163,000;  1895-6,  Bx.  217,000;  the  Public 

■  Works  Account  and  Audit,  Bx.  15,000;  1895-«, 
Ex.  27,000 ;  the  Paper  Currency  Department, 
1875-6,  Ex.  23,000,  1895-6,  Bx.  28,000;  Eeserve 
Treasury,  1875-6,  nil,  1 895-6.  Ex.  1,000 ;  Presidency 
Banks,  1875-6,  Ex.  33,000,  1895-6,  Bx.  30,000,  9184. 

Local  Funds,  General  Establishments,  were  not  ac- 
counted for  under  this  head  in  1875-6,  in  1895^ 
the  cost  was  Ex.  101,000,  9185.  9201-2. 

Miscelhineous  charges,  1875-6,  Ex.  5,000,  1895-6 
Ex.  2.000,  9186. 

The  totals  were,  1875-6,  Bx.  1,210,000>  and  1896-6, 
Ex.  1,571,000,  9187-9. 

The  charges  in  England  include  the  expenses  of  the 
India  Office,  tho  Auditor,  4c.,  the  management  of 
debt,  law  charges,  passage  and  outfit  allowance, 
and  the  cost  of  currency  forms;  th**  totals  in 
1875-6  were  Bx.  233,000,  and  in  1895-6  Ex.  352,000 
(exchange  included)  9191-3. 

The  payments  to  Presidency  Banks  are  for  the  Trea- 
sury work  done  for  the  Government  at  Calcutta, 
3£aara8,  and  Bombay,  and  for  the  managment  of 
Tablip  Debt  Aud  brftoobeB  of  the  Savings  Bank  j 
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though  their  charge  has  incroas(!d,  the  rates  of 
remuucration  have  been  lowered,  9106-8,  The 
RoBerve  TreRRnriea  are  to  provide  funds,  inde- 
pendently of  the  banks,  in  emergencioH,  9199-9200. 

Jncrease  or  Decrease  as  Idwcen  1875-6  and  1893-4 : — 

OivU   Secretariats,  increase  Ei.  109,000,  9206-7; 
Local  FnndK,  General  Estublifibments,  increase 
Rx.  95.01  M);  Civil  Account  and  Audit,  increase 
Rx.45,0i-'0;ConiraiBsioncrB.  Ax.,  increuse  Rx.  28,000; 
Inspectors  -  tioucral  of  Stam]iB,  Rcfiistnition  and 
Kxcisc,   increaBo   Rx.   2  i.uOU.  9:227-9.  Revenue 
Boards  and   Financial    Commissioners,  increase 
Rx.  2t,000.    On  the  other  band,  there  has  been  a 
small  net  reduction   of  about  Rr.  ll.mto,  9206. 
Details  of  local  increase  under  beads;  of  Secre- 
tariat: the  increase  is  mainly  duo  to  increased 
force,  and  partly  to  exchange,  9215-9222. 
The  65i>onses  of  the  LecieiatiTc  Conncil  consiKt  of  the 
charges  of  the  Legislative  Scorctariats,  and  allow- 
ances to  additional  mombei!^,  official  and  non- 
official,  for  personal  exnenses,  9212-3. 
There  are  now  five  Legislative  Couneil«,  9214. 
The  increase  under  Boards  of  Revenue  and  Financial 
Commissioners  is  largely  dne  to  the  creation  of  a 
Financial  Commissioner  for  Burma,  9223-6. 
Or  the  increase  under  Commissioners  of  Revenue 

Rx.  29,000  is  due  to  Burma,  !i228-9. 
The  increase  under  Accounts  IJepartmont  is  partly 
due  to  Burma,  and  ])artly  to  the  creation  of  the 
Auditor-General's  Department,  and  to  tlio  increase 
of  work  in  that  Department,  92:!(>-8., 
Explanation  of  increase  under  CommisBioners, 
9254^. 

The  reduction  under  Tour  charges  is  rather  due  to 
reclassification   than   to  decreased  expenditure, 

9266-7. 

The  transference  of  certain  charges  from  Imperial 
to  Provincial  has  caused  a  reduction  under  the 
Imperial  head,  but  a  corresponding  increase  under 
Provincial,  9258-64. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  increase  under  General  Ad- 
ministration is  one  of  the  largest  under  any  head 
in  the  Indian  accounts ;  it  is  chiefly  due  to  increase 
of  work,  for  salaries  have  rather  been  reduced  than 
increased.  9239-^3. 

The  whole  cost  of  geueral  administration  in  Burma 
in  1875-6  was  Rx.  37,000;  now  it  is  over 
Rx.  120,000,  the  increase  being  entirely  due  to 
Upper  Burma,  9244-.9262. 


Jacob,  Mr.  Stephev — eon!. 

The  arrangement»werethat  the  Company  should  sell 
the  water  to  the  Government,  who  would  retail  it 
to  the  customers,  9710-11. 

In  the  case  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company,'  there 
was  a  guarantee  of  five  per  cent.;  the  Ck>mpahy 
made  over  its  property  ou  the  following  terms :  for 
each  100/.  stpck  the , Government  of  India  should 
pay  106  fi've  per  cent,  interest  for  a  given 

period  ;  for  each  lOOZ.  mortgage  debenture  (amount- 
ing to  430.000/.,  9741-4),  76/.  plus  four  per  cent,  of 
iutere»<t  for  a  giveu  period,  and  12,0002.  as  com- 
pensation to  offices,  &c. ;  tbo  total  amounting  to 
Rx.  l,4O4,0C0.  Th(^  balance  of  advances  made  by 
the  Govemmont  to  the  Corapanv,  amountiuK 
to  358,428/.,  was  written  off,  9714-39,  9747-50. 
It  was  considered  by  the  Government  that  it  was 
more  profitable  to  take  the  work  over  when  they 
did  than  to  wait  until  1888,  when  they  could  bare 
purchased  under  the  contract,  9740-6,  9766-83. 

Though  there  is  practically  no  return  from  this  canal, 
it  is  valuable  as  a  relief  work,  97ul-4. 

There  has  only  been  one  case  of  deterioration  of  land 
due  to  the  action  of  the  irrigation  works,  9785-6. 

No  protective  irrigation  rate  is  levied  in  any  part  of 
India ;  in  Madras  all  the  irrigation  revenue  is 
collected  as  land  rcvcaaue,  9787-8. 

lu  1893-4  the  works,  of  which  capital  accounts  are 
not  kept,  brought  in  Rx.  847,000  net,  including 
land  revenue  due  to  iiTigation,  9789-92.  There  is 
no  accurate  information  as  to  the  cost  of  these 
works,  9793-5. 

BailtoayK  : 

The  results  of  the  gross  earnings  and  working  expenses 
of  the  military  sectiuns  of  the  North-Western 
Railway  for  the  six  years  from  1889-94.  (see  App.l. 
9614-21. 

Tha  interest  on  capital  expended  in  building  the  lines 
would  have  to  be  addw  to  get  the  true  financial 
circumstances,  9623-4. 

It  was  decided,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  1879,  not  to  separate  the 
results  of  productive  and  unproductive  liDes  in  the 
Financial  and  Revenue  Accounts,  0625. 

The  military  traffic  furnishes  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  gross  earnings,  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the 
gross  revenue  accrues  from  public  traffic,  9631. 

(Tablet  put  tn  ginng  the  net  charge  for  railways  on 
the  revenue  account),  963U(.  The  total  net  loss 
on  revenue  account  has  been,  tat  38  years, 
Rx.  49.834,393.  including  the  interest  on  capital 
expenditure,  and  loss  by  exchange,  9631a-9. 


20th  Dav.— Part  I. 

JACOB,  Ms.  STEPHEN,  G.S.I.,  Asaiysis  of  E^idbvce 

OF — oonHitMed. 

Ibkioatiok — contimted. 

Ennmwates  several  old  irrigation  works  constrocted 
by  native  governments;  the  revenue  brought  to 
account  is  only  that  due  to  the  improvements  ou 
the  old  works ;  the  revenue  due  to  the  old  works 
themselves  comes  iu  as  land  revenue,  9645-50. 

The  East  India  Irrigation  Company  was  not  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government,  but  Government  provided 
the  Company  with  land  (which  was  to  be  paid  for 
on  certain  conditions)  and  other  assistance,  9651, 
9654-61. 

After  negotiation  between  the  Company,  the  Secre- 
tary- of  State,  and  the  Government  of  India,  the 
works  were  taken  over  (under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  9714)  on  the  payment  of  the 
paid-up  capital  (plus  five  per  cent.)  and  an  extra 
bonus  of  60,000/. ;  the  amount  fixed  for  the  Orissa 
works  was  1,040,060/.  89.  7(2.,  and  for  the  Behar 
project  14,000/..  and  about  60,000/.  for  the  Sone 
project,  9689-99,  9652-3.  The  Company  were 
paying  no  dividend  at  the  time  of  these  negotia- 
tions, but  it  was  essential  that  the  Government 
should  take  over  the  works,  because  of  the  com. 
ptications  caused  by  adjustments  of  the  land 
revenue  due  to  irrigation,  9662-3,  9700-0  ;  the 
Government  is  making  nothing  out  of  these  works, 
but  they  are  in  course  of  development,  9664-6. 

The  Government  has  incurred  a  considerable  amount 
of  capital  expenditure  on  these  works,  9670, 
amounting  to  Rx.  2,633,0(X)  on  the  Orissa  project, 
and  Rs.  2  "'^''',000  on  the  Sone  project  (including 
the  cost  of  taldng  them  over),  9971-83. 


20th  Day.— Pabt  II. 

JACOB,  Me.  STEPHEN,  C.S.I.  Ahaltsis  of  Kvi- 
SEVCB  OF— con/. 

Harine. 

(Statement  put  in  thowing  Tteccipta  and  Expenditure, 
9797-811). 

There  are  certain  provincial  Marine  charges, 
chiefly  for  vessels  kept  for  local  purposes  (for  the 
conveyance  of  the  district  officers  over  their  dis- 
trlclt;,  9829-30),  establishments,  lighthouses  and 
ships,  subsidies  to  steamers,  and  pilotage  dues. 
9801-12.  Tbo  net  charge  for  1893-94  was 
Rx.  76,293,  9814.  Siilaries,  pay,  Ac,  Rx.  26,000; 
victualling,  Rx.  2,0(Ht ;  stores,  repairs,  Ac, 
Rx.  28,00(t ;  purchase  and  hire  of  ships,  Rx.  ^5,000, 
incurred  mainly  in  inl.ind  waterways  in  Burma, 
Bengal,  and  Assam,  9314-5. 

The  gross  provincial  charge  is  Rx.  203,360,  including 
the  Upper  Burma  charge,  which,  though  Imperial, 
is  included  in  the  provincial  accounts,  9322-3. 

Charges  in  England,  including  stores,  Rx.  246,443, 
making  a  gross  total  of  Rx.  754,000,  9823-7. 

The  charge  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  provincial 
steamers,  &c.  was  unusually  high  in  1^3-94, 
Bx.  25,000;  the  chatve  for  estslblishments  and 
shipping  offices  would  be  abont  Rx.  5,000  net. 
9828,  98:Jl-3. 

The  subsidies  to  steamers  amounted  to  Rr.  15,816. 

9834-6. 

The  light  dues  more  than  cover  the  lighthouse  and 
lightship  charges ;  it  is  only  in  Burma  and  at  porta 
that  lightp  are  required.  9837-41. 

The  pilotage  rooeipts  more  tbao  cover  the  charves. 
9W2-4.  * 
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Jacob,  Mr.  Stephen— coii^ 
The  accounts  of  the  Tadian  Marine  are  audited  by 
a  Deputy  Auditor- General  and  forwarded  to  the 
Auditor-General,  who  passes  them  on  with  his 
criticism  to  the  Military  Accountant-General  ; 
detailed  reportu  of  action  tukeu  on  the  Auditor- 
Generars  criticism  U  furnished  him;  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Auditor-Greueral  and 
Military  Acconntant-Generol  would  be  decided 
by  the  Government  of  India,  snbjecc  to  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  if  the  acconnting  ofl&oer*B 
decision  is  reversed,  98-t5-68. 

The  Education  Depahtment. 

The  Home  Department  uf  tho  Grovemment  of  India 
generally  controls  tho  cdociitional  system  in  India, 
9869-81. 

There  is  a  Director  uC  Fuhlic  Instruction  in  each 
province,  9874;  and  each  Province  hM  its  own  code 
or  system,  baseo  on  tidied  general  principles,  9884. 

Education     not  compulsory  in  India,  9!>C9. 

The  administration  is  entirely  proviuoial,  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Home  Department, 
9882-4. 

The  following  is  the  chargo  for  education  from  Pro- 
vincial revenues  and  local  rates : — 


Gross  Charge 

Education 
Beceipts 

Net  charfte  - 


for 


1875-4. 

1893-4. 

1894-5. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

Rx. 

1,021,000 

1,472,000 

1,511,000 

147,000 

a  16,000 

214,000 

874,000 

l,2.'i6,000 

1,297,000 

9885. 

The  contiibntion  from  local  rates  was,  in  1875-6. 

Bz.  227.000;  189:(-4.  Bx.  616,000;  and  in  1894-5. 

Rx.  665,000,  9887-8. 
Tho  expenditure,  except  what  is  purely  local,  is  a 

Cvincial  chaise,  tho  only  Imperial  charge  being 
small  States  directly  administered  by  the 
Gk>Temment  of  India,  amounting  to  Bx.  23,000, 
9889-95,  9928-31. 
Of  the  net  charge  to  Government  of  1894-5  of  about 
Kx.  1,300,000,  about  Ki.  600,000  was  provided 
from  local  rates,  989t)-9. 
Details  ot  tho  expenditure,  amounting  to  Rx.  1,020,000 
in  1875-6,  and  to  R:t.  1,469,000,  in  1893-4, 
9900.  The  m.iin  char<?e  is  payments  to  Govern- 
ment schools.  Bx.  6ti),(HX>  in  1893-1-,  or  more  than 
one-third,  9901-2.  Tho  next  largest  item  is  grants 
in  aid,  Bx.  37-1,000.  9903-4. 
Besides  the  Goveruroent  expenditure  there  is  expen- 
diture from  municipal  funds  amounting  to 
Rx.  235,000  in  1893-4,  9i)07-8.  Local  rates 
differ  from  municipal,  in  that  they  are  levied  by 
Government,  9911-3. 
The  cost  of  municipal  schools  should  be  added  to  the 
provincial  and  local  oharge,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  total  chargu  to  the  taxoayers  for  education, 
9920-5. 

Roughly  speaking,  Rx.  800,000  is  the  gross  charge 
on  the  general  revenues,  !>936~0. 

The  receipts  from  fees  of  all  kinds  being  216,000,  and 
the  local  races  550,0V)0,  making  in  all  Rx.  778,000  ; 
if  this  sum  be  deducted  from  the  Rx  1,469,000, 
Bx.  691,000  is  the  net  charge  left  to  come  out  of 
the  generjil  revenues,  9040-1. 

The  main  charge  for  Universities  is  at  present  for  the 
Punjab  University,  which  is  a  new  institution  not 
yet  self-sQppotting;  the  Calcutta  aud  Madras 
Universities  receive  nothing,  and  the  Bombay 
University  only  Rx.  500  from  Government  j  the 
chargo  is  gradually  disappearing,  9945-9. 

The  charge  to  tho  Impenai  and  provincial  taxpayer, 
apart  from  that  lovied  by  local  rates,  ia  not  ex- 
pected to  incresse  very  much,  9950-2,  though  the 
total  expenditure  must  increase,  9995. 

The  policy  Of  tho  Government  is  to  encourage  private 
enterprise  (especially  tecbnical  schools)  by  grants 
in  aid,  and  the  educational  system  is  being  gradually 
developed  slightly  faster  than  population  is 
increasing,  9953-61. 

The  grants  in  aid  amounted  in  1875-76  to 
Rx.  174,000  and  in  189:1-94  to  Bx.  374,000,  9956. 
9962.  The  provincial  Governments  receive  more 
applications  for  grants  in  aid  than  they  can  afford 
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to  comply  with,  9970-4.  In  some  provinoes  the 
grants  amount  to  half  of  the  expenditure,  9986-9. 
Grants  are  made  to  any  school,  under  European 
or  native  management,  complying  with  certain 
conditions  as  to  secular  eaucation,  and  they 
aro  awarded  according  to  the  report  made  by  the 
inspector,  9976-82. 

In  exceptional  cases  grants  are  made  to  establish- 
ments outside  British  territory,  9992-4. 

The  whole  expenditure  is  Tery  small  compared  with 
the  population,  9983-5. 

Question  of  a  special  subvention  supposed  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
for  educational  purposes,  10,110-26. 

ECCLESUSTICAI.  CllAKGES: 

The  increase  since  1875-76  has  only  been 
Rx.  14,000,  9997;  the  budget  is  not  a  growing 
one,  9998.  The  charges  amounted  to  Bx.  177.000 
in  1893-94,  and  186,000  in  1894-95.  the  difference 
being  due  t')  exchange  compensation  allowance, 
9999.   Details  of  the  charge  for  1893-94,  lO.UOl-3. 

The  chaplains  arc  distributed  with  rel'crenco  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Enropean  population  at  the 
different  centres,  10,004,  10O3-5.  Their  numbers 
have  not  been  increased  in  late  years,  10,055. 

The  number  of  Government  chaplains  is  about  150, 
10,007. 10,011-2. 

The  junior  clas.s  receive  about  Bx.  600  per  aunnm 
and  the  seniors  about  Rx.  960,  10,005-10. 

The  chaplains  would  be  re-distributed  in  the  cose 
of  a  redistribution  of  population,  10,016-^. 

Church  of  Scotland  chaplains  are  only  supplied  for 
tho  trooi)a,  presidency  towns,  and  the  head-quarters 
oF  provincial  governments,  10,019-20,  1U,029. 
There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  charged  to 
this  budget,  but  an  allowance  is  'made  to  certain 
archbialiups  and  bishops,  10,023-4. 

The  pay  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Scotch  chaplains 
attached  to  regiments  is  trwted  as  military 
expenditure,  10,023-4. 

Variations  in  the  charge  for  pay  are  caused  by  absence 
on  leave,  and  by  exchange  compensation,  10,025-7. 
Allowances  are  also  made  to  Wesleyan  ministere, 
10,028. 

In  certain  cases,  regiments  carry  their  Scotch  or 
Roman  Oatholio  chaplains  with  them,  10,030^ ; 
All  tho  Church  of  England  chaplairis  are  under  the 
control  of  the  bishops,  10,036.  They  are  appointed 
to  stations  to  minister  botii  to  the  civil  and  military 
population,  10,039-41. 

Church  of  England  chaplains  are  not  divided  into 
military  and  civil,  10,050-1. 

Tho  proportion  of  chaplains  to  the  European  popu- 
lation seems  large,  bnt  it  is  necessitated  by  the 
scattered  condition  of  the  populatioii»  10,042. 

The  civil  population  is  too  nomadic  to  support  its 
own  clergy,  10,043-9.  In  such  places  as  Oalcutta 
this  might  be  possible ;  there  there  are  seven  or 
eight  chaplains,  one  doing  entirely  military  duties, 
10.052-4. 

The  State  provides  for  three  bishops,  but  there  are 
others  who,  over  and  above  their  pay  as  chaplains, 
receive  on  additional  stipend  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions, 10,056-7. 

Allowances  made  for  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan 
religions  purposes,  10,058-61. 

Medical  Charges  : 

The  Government  must  keep  up  a  certoin  number  of 
medical  officers  to  attend  on  its  civil  servants, 

10,062-3. 

In  1893-4  the  gross  oharge  was  Rx.  979,000,  receipts 
Rx.  75,(X>0,  net  charge  Ex.  904.000, 10,064.  Heads 
of  the  charge,  10,07.^.  The  charge  for  establish- 
menta  has  increased  by  Rx.  90,000  since  1875-76; 
the  head  inclndes  salaries,  &c.,  of  medical  officers 
in  charge  of  the  principal  stations,  supervision,  and 
a  reserve  staff  of  subordinate  medical  officers, 
10,065-7,  10.079-80, 10.084. 

Tho  depiirtment  is  controlled  by  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  chief  officer  being  the  surgeon-general 
with  the  Government  of  India,  the  actual  adminis- 
tration is  under  the  Provincial  Governments, 
10.068-71. 

The  charge  for  medical  schools,  &c.,  is  for  the 
education  of  medical  subordinates,  10,076-8. 

No  part  of  tlie  chargo  for  medical  instruction  comes 
under  the  educational  vote,  10,102-5. 
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The  pay  of  commissioned  medical  officers  m  charge  of 
districts  Tarica  from  Bb.  550  to  1,250  a  month, 
according  to  iheir  standing ;  the  minimum  pay  of 
the  BubordinatSB  is  Bs.  35  a  month,  10,083. 

The  members  of  the  Commisflioned  Medical  Service 
belong  to  tho  Indian  Medical  Department,  but 
they  have  no  military  functions,  thongh  theyaie 
looked  upon  as  a  reserve  for  the  army,  10,085-90. 

In  military  stationa  the  army  doctors  somatjmea 
receive  an  allowance  for  attending  civilians, 
10,091-6.  ,  . 

Under  hospitaU  and  dispeuaarieB  the  increase  haa 
been  genonl,  the  greater  part,  however,  has  been 
met  from  local  fimda,  10,072-4, 10.097;  this  head 
forms  a  large  part  of  the  whole  increase,  10,098. 

The  incroaeo  in  the  charge  for  sanitation  and  vacci- 
nation is  due  to  the  increased  activity  of  the 
department,  10,099-101. 

Charges  in  England ;  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  maintenance  of  certain  olasBes 
of  lunatics.  10,106-9. 

The  Political  Depabtment: 
The  Political  Department  comprises  the  Political 

Besidents,  &o.  at  the  Native  Oonrts :  it  is  under  the 

Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of  India, 

10,127-30.  . 
The  charges  ba\e  increased  from  Bx.  432,000  m 

1875-6  to  966,000  in  1893-4,  10,131.     Details  of 

the  increase,  10,132-3. 
The  increase  of  the  political  agents'  charges  is  groatly 

due  to  the  creation  of  the  Balnobistan  agency; 

thero  was  aiRO  a  new  appointment  in  the  Oentnd 

Provinces,  10.134-7 1  the  total  charge  in  Upper 

Burma  was  Bx.  25.000;  in  Assam  there  was  an 

increase  ofBx.  14,000,  10,137. 
The  Punjab  charges  include  the  Kashmir  and  Gilgit 

agency  charges,  and  tho  charges  for  certain  newly 

appointed  agencies,  10,138-9. 
The  political  uuhsidies  amounted  to  nearly  Bx.  230,000 

in  1893-4',  and  to  Bx.  110,800  in  1894-5;  the 

former  sum  included  some  arrears;  the  normal 

amount  would  be  about  Bx.  130,000,  10,141-5. 
The  charge  for  refugees  and  State  prisoners,  10,146. 
The  charges  under  special  political  expenditrire  vary 

from  year  to  year;  they  chiefly  consist  of  charges 

to  special  missions,  10,147-8. 
The  charge  for  Imperial  Service  troops  is  for  a  staff 

of  officers  engaged  upon  organisation  and  niper- 

intendenco,  10,149-50. 
The  charge  for  the  administration  of  certaHi  lands 

in  tho  Somali  country  near  Aden  ceded  to  the 

Government  of  India  are  covered  by  the  receipts. 

10,151-3, 10,156-61, 
Details,  of  miscellaneoas  politioal  charges,  104&^' 
Details  of  political  oharges  in  England,  10,162-3. 

SciENTirrc  AND  MiNott  Departments: 
This  head  is  made  of  charges  appertaining  to  several 

independent  departments   (enumeration  of  the 

departments),  10,168-70. 
The  principal  is  the  Survey  of  India,  which  is  under 

the  Bevenue  Department;  the  decrease  is  due  to 

reorganization,  10,171-7. 
The  next  largest  is  the  Meteorological  Department ; 

the  charge  has  increased  owing  to  reorganusation* 

10,178. 

The  Geological  Snrvey  Department  shows  a  decrease, 
due  to  the  reduction  in  tho  number  of  oflScers, 
10,179-80. 


21sT  Day. 

JACOB,    Me.    STEPHEN,    C.S.I.— Analysis  of 
EviDKNCB  OF — contiiiwed. 

TSBRITOBIAL  ASB  POLITICAL  PEHSIONS  : 

These  consist  mainly  of  pensions  and  allowances  to 
native  chiefs  and  their  followers  consequent  upon 
treaty  obligations,  pensions  granted  by  the 
Governments  to  whicii  we  have  succeeded,  and 
political  charitable  allowances ;  for  the  most  part 
they  are  merely  personal  and  not  herediiair, 
10191-2.  Almost  all  of  them  are  gradually 
expiring,  10,193-4,  10,196.  The  decrease  since 
1875-6  has  amounted  to  Rx.  303,880,  10.195. 
Amongst  others  a  few  largo  pensions,  e.g.,  Oudh 
■mid  Nizam.  Ac,  have  fallen  through,  amouutuig  to 
■    Bx.  252,000, 10,197.   Allowances  that  are  granted 
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on  account  of  land  revenue  are  oharged  to 
"Assignments  and  Compensations,"  bat  not  to 
this  head.  10,198-204. 
The  pensions  involved  by  the  conquest  of  Uppw 
Burma  were  Rx.  13,000  in  1893-4.  They  will  be 
reduced  on  the  death  of  the  present  holders, 
10.205-7. 

The  pensions  (in  1893-4)  payable  in  Eiutland 
amounted  to  21,9501.,  but  since  the  death  of  His 
Highnebs  the  Maharaja  Dhnleep  Sing  there  has 
been  a  large  decrease.  10.208-13. 

FOBLOVGH  AlLOWAHCES  : 

As  a  general  rule  half-pay  is  given  to  ofScers  on  fur- 
lough out  of  India,  subject  to  certain  maxima  and 
minima,  converted  formerly  at  the  current  rate, 
but  now  at  tiie  rate  of  1«.  6d.  the  rupee ;  if  any 
oCBcer  takes  leave  in  India  the  maximmn.  and 
minimum  are  reduced,  10,214-7,  10,225-6.  The 
GoveEnment  is  not  l^Uy  bound  to  grant  any 
compensation  for  loss     exchange,  10,276-80. 

The  civil  furlough  charges  amounted  to  Bx.  254,921 
in  1875-6,  and  327,431  in  189J1-4, 10,218-9.  Apart 
from  exchange  the  charge  has  been  almost 
stationary,  10,267.  Under  the  present  Civil  Leave 
Code  it  is  possible  for  an  officer  to  take  leave, 
including  sick  leave,  amounting  to  almost  one- 
fourth  of  his  service,  10,230.  Comparison  between 
the  leave  granted  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
the  Diplomatic,  Consular,  and  Colonial  services, 
10,220-53.  It  is  considered  advantageous  to  the 
Service  that  a  man  should  take  leave  to  England, 
but  it  is  not  compulsory,  10,254-5.  Native  officers 
of  the  same  class,  as  a  rule,  take  less  leave  than 
English  officers,  10,268-74.  Fewer  officers  can  now 
afford  to  take  leave  on  half-pay  on  Is.  6d.  the 
rupee,  10,256-9.  Speaking  generally,  the  leave 
rules  are  satisfactory,  10.260-2. 

The  furlough  pay  of  an  officer  taking  leave  in  India 
is  oharged  to  the  same  head  as  his  pay,  10,265-6. 
The  furlough  rules  for  Native  Uncovonanted  Civil 
Servants  are  more  restricted,  10,275. 

SVPEKANNUATIOSS  : 

The  whole  grant  for  Non-effective  Civil  Services 
amonnta  to  3,853,000^.,  of  which  800.0001.  is  paid 
in  India,  10,390-1. 
A  deduction  of  4  per  cent,  is  made  from  ths  salary 
of  an  Indian  civil  servant  for  the  whole  time  he 
is  in  India,  and  a  pension  of  1,0001.  a  year  is 
granted  him  after  25  years'  service,  10,281-4, 10,372. 
The  deductions  ttom  the  pay  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  are  not  brought  to  account,  10,378-9. 
Natives  who  pass  by  examuiation  into  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  are  treated  in  every  respect  as 
Europeans.  10,488-9. 
Military  and  Uncovenanted  Officers  do  not  contribate 

to  their  pensions,  10,490-5. 
The  actual  cost  of  an  officer's  non-effective  service  ii 
calculated  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  his 
active  service,  and  tho  share  of  pension  borne  by 
the  Government  is  that  part  of  the  25  per  cent, 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  officer's  own  contri* 
butions,  10,285-94. 
Contributions  for  pensions  and  gratuities  of  officers 
in  foreign  service  have  amounted  to  113,000/., 
10,378-9, 10,386. 
Few  men  retire  on  a  salary  of  less  than  Bs.  2,250  a 

mouth,  10,295-7. 
As  compared  with  the  English  Civil  Service,  the 
period  of  service  for  pension  is  short,  but  the 
pension  is  not  proportionately  so  large,  and  the 
charge  is  not  so  groat  on  the  tax-pa^er,  10,298-%I4. 
If  a  civil  servant  sta]^  in  the  Service  beyond  tiif 
25  years  his  pension  is  not  increased ;  many  holding 
good  appointments  do  stay  on.  10,325-32.  The 
fixed  pension  of  1,0002.  a  year  is  an  inducement  to 
early  retirement,  10,482-4;  but  the  greater  amount 
of  pension  owing  to  its  being  payable  in  sterling 
in  proportion  to  pay  has  not  in  recent  ye^rs  had  a 
tendency  that  way,  10,496-7.  . 
Judges  of  theHijgh  Court  and  certain  judicial  officers, 
military  men  m  civil  employ,  and  chaplains  receive 

Eensiousin  sterling,  10,346.  Judges'  pensions  have 
een  increased  while  Loeir  pay  has  decreased, 
10,347-9-  In  1881-2  the  relation  of  their  pensions 
to  their  salaries  was  23  per  cent.,  in  1887-8  37  per 
cent. ;  in  the  former  year  the  pension  list  had  not 
reached  its  maximum  in  1881-2, 10,352-3. 
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The  pensions  of  certftiii  ether  judicial  officers  vary 
from  3001.  per  annom  after  6J  years'  service,  to  a 
maiimum  of  7501..  10,354-60. 
tJccoTenanted  Officers  cannot  get  more  than  half- pay 
after  30  years.  They  may  retire  at  65,  or  alter 
•iO  years'  service,  and  they  may  serve  antil  they 
are  ineflScient  from  age,  10,361-71.  The  employ- 
ment of  natives  might  reduce  the  pension  charge, 
10,485-8. 

Obaplains  get  a  pension  of  3651.  after  23  years*  service. 
10.375. 

Engineers  earn  penslona  after  10  years  of  20/60tbB 
of  pay  np  to  2d/60ths  for  19  years,  hut  their  maxima 
are  hmited,  10.376. 

Allowances  amonnt  to  851,0001.,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  for  natives,  10,392-4^ 

The  net  charge  for  pensions  was  in  1875-6 
llx.  1.357,000,  in  1893-4  it  was  Rx.  3,476,000, 
lC,y35-6.  The  increase  on  account  of  pensions 
payable  in  India  is  lar^e ;  it  is  duo  to  the 
mcrease  in  staff;  the  service  is  still  increasing 
in  numbers,  10,397-401 . 

ITie  increase  is  not  unreasonalde,  considering  the 
increase  of  the  Civil  Service,  10,410-7. 

The  English  net  charge  has  risen  from  1,096,0001.  in 
1875-6  to  l,686,000i.  in  1893-4.  10,418.  Tho  chief 
iiicrcaao  is  due  to  tho  Uncovonanted  Service  Pen- 
sions; there  is  also  an  increase  in  tho  fund  pay- 
ments. 10,419-^. 

Explanation  of  the  increase  of  the  net  charge,  10,421. 
I'he  gross  charges  have  not  increased  to  anything 
like  tlie  extent  of  tiia  increaee  in  the  not  charge ; 
a  large  part  is  due  to  payments  on  account  of 
fVir.ds  which  were  taken  over  sinoo  lK7.'>-fi  by  the 
GoTemment,  the  receipts  on  account  of  which  aro 
not  credited  to  the  account,  10,422-30,  10,441-7. 

In  1875-6  nearly  half  the  pension  of  an  officer  was 
cot  charged  to  Government^  but  to  the  Annuity 
Funds  ;  similarly  pensions  from  the  various  family 
fnods  are  now  charged  to  Government.  10,441-6. 

The  increase  in  pensions  other  than  family  pensions 
since  1878-9  has  been  only  66,000i.,  10,-140-64. 

The  policy  of  the  Govei-nment  in  taking  over  tha 
serwce  funds,  10,440-80. 

Puper  put  in,  giving  details  of  Military  Pension 
charges,  10,481, 

SlATIOXEEY  AWD  PKINTISO  : 

There  are  three  central  stationery  offices  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay ;  that  at  Calcutta  is  under 
the  Superintendent  of  Stationery  and  Stamps, 
10,^8-9.  The  cost  of  the  Calcutta  Office  was 
Rx.  16,600  in  1893-4, 10,450-2. 

The  Superintendent  at  Calcutta  iu  under  the  general 
control  of  the  Financial  Department,  but  immedi- 
ately under  the  QoTernment  of  Bengal,  and  similarly 
the  offices  at  Bombav  and  Madras  aro  nnder  those 
Governments,  10,60^-4, 

The  total  charge  for  1893-4  is  Rx.  683,181 ;  this 
comprises  the  whole  cost  of  printing  by  Govern- 
ment presses,  and  the  principal  stationery  charges, 
10,505-6. 

In  some  cases  small  departments  can  order  their 
own  stationery  to  a  limited  extent;  the  Govern- 
ment does  practically^  all  its  own  printing,  except 
form  printing  which  is  done  by  contract,  10,506-7. 

The  powers  of  the  Superintendent  in  making  con- 
tracts are  limited,  10,508-11. 

The  heads  of  the  three  offices  are  quite  independent 
of  each  other,  10,512-3. 

Anea  of  supply,  10,514.  Purchase  of  stationery  is  an 
imperial  cbar^  and  the  Government  of  India  gets 
credit  for  stationery  supplied  to  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, 10,615-6. 

The  Stationery  Offices  are  large  stores  upon  which 
the  Prorinoial  Governments  draw*  10,520-1, 
10,524. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  purchase  of  stationery  in 
India  was  Rx.  294,000,  or,  adding  tho  amount 
spent  in  England,  tho  tocal  amount  Bx.  345,000, 
10,522-3,  10,543-4. 

The  value  of  stationery  supplied  from  central  stores 
was  Rx.  209,000, 10,52-5-40.  The  stationery  supplied 
to  the  Provincial  Governments  amounted  to 
Rx.  193,238,  and  the  balance  wonid  represent  that 
supplied  to  the  Imperial  Goremment  Departments, 
10,&^)-56(  but  in  the  accounts  the  amount  is  not 
distributed  orer  the  departments,  10,554-8.  Full 
details  are,  hoirerer,  ghren  in  the  estimate,  10,561- 
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The  (lifftrcnco  betvreen  the  amount  purchased  and 
tho  total  isnucs  represents  the  value  of  the  stock 
in  hand,  10.54rt-50. 

The  total  increase  since  1870-6  have  l>etin  Rx. 
172,347.  10,564-5.  The  policy  has  been  to  substi- 
tute, as  much  as  possible,  stores  purchased  in 
India  for  those  purchased  in  England,  10,566-8. 
The  increase  for  stJitioncry,  &c.,  has  been 
Ex.  107,000,  for  printing,  R.-i.  64,0y0  (including  an 
increase  for  printing  in  the  India  Office,  Rx.  1,000 
(due  entirely  to  exohange.i,  10,569.  The  increased 
charge  is  due  to  the  increased  supply  and  not  to 
the  enhanced  prices  of  articles;  it  will  stUI 
increase,  10.570-2. 

The  permanent  piinting  staff  is  kept  as  small  as  is 

Sossiblti,  but  tttc  bulk  of  the  printing  can  only  be 
one  by  the  Government  itself,  10,573-6.  Postage 
amounted  to  Bx.  400 ;  departments  in  India  pur- 
oltase  special  stamps  for  official  purposes  from  the 
Treasury.  10,577-80. 

MiSCELLAjraODS : 

Heads  of  charge,  10,581-4,  It  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare 1875-6  with  1893— 4-  owing  to  a  recast  in  the 
accounts.  Principal  charge.s  and  receipts  for 
'1893-4  and  188t-5,  10,585-8.  Tho  net  profit  in 
IHHl-.'i  wa.s  Bx.  80,000,  and  in  1893-4,  Rx.  190,000, 
but  the  charges  and  rectipts  do  not  neco  sarily 
relate  to  each  other,  I0,')89-9u. 

HlKTS: 

Thei-e  are  two  mints,  out;  at  Calcutta  and  one  at 
Bombay,  with  a  mint  master  at  each  ;  he  is  inimc' 
diatoly  BulH>rdinate  to  the  Coniptiollcr  General  and 
to  tho  Financial  Dcpariment,  lo.yt'ii-N.  Copjier  now 
is  the  only  metal  bought,  it  is  issued  at  Calcutta ; 
gold  and  silver  were  coined,  bu:  not  bought, 
formerl) ,  10,599-603. 

In  1875-6  tho  net  receipt  was  Rx.  83,  an-',  in  1895-4, 
Bx.  1  "6,275 ;  tlio  incrciiso  in  the  liitler  year  was 
chiefly  due  tu  seiguorage  on  ihe  coinage  of  silver, 
10,610  ;  the  only  roceii>ts  now  are  from  the  coinage 
of  copper,  10,604-7.  CoiriH  are  sent  to  England  to 
he  assayed,  lU, 608-9.  The  dosing  of  tho  Mints 
for  coining  silver  has  canaeil  u  reduction  of 
cstublishmcnts  to  tlie  ymalli'st  limits,  the  gross 
total  charge  for  tho  Mints  in  l»9t)-7  hi^inn  esti- 
mated tit  Ri.  53.UCX),  as  comi)arc{l  with  Rx.  91,000 
in  1893-4.  10,611-3,  10,618-22.  Tho  actual  charge 
for  establishments  iu  181K1-4  (the  year  of  the 
closing),  was  Rx.  54,000,  10,614-7.  Tho  reduction 
will  probably  bring  tho  two  ends  of  the  accounts 
together,  10,623-7.  The  coinage  of  the  Native 
States  is  not  legal  tender  outside  tho  States, 
10,628-35. 

Fahikb  Bbliet  and  Iksdbance  Gsaxt: 

The  amonnt  to  be  set  aside  was  at  firat  Rx.  1,5(>0,000 ; 
in  tha  last  bodget  statement  this  amount  has  been 
reduced  to  1,000,000, 10,636-9.  The  full  amount 
has  not  alwaj-s  been  available  because  of  tho 
varying  financial  pressure,  and  in  some  years  there 
has  been  no  surplus  available,  10,64'0.  Table 
giving  the  actual  charges  again.-^t  Famine  Relief, 
&c.,  1881-97,  10,641^.  This  grant  is  really  a 
surplus  of  revenue  applied  to  a  particular  purpose, 
10,645-50.  Any  surplus  that  there  might  be  from 
the  grant  after  providing  for  famine  relief  or 
protective  works  was  applied  to  the  redemption 
of  debt,  10,651-9. 

Considering  the  number  of  protective  works  con- 
structed in  past  years,  one  million  will  be  quite 
sufficient  for  the  future,  10,660-9.  From  1881-2  to 
1893-4,  the  total  expenditure  on  Famine  Relief 
Works  was  Rx.  7,l!^6,m)0.  The  not  loss  on  the 
Indian  Midland  and  Bengal  Nagpur  Railways 
(protective  lines)  is  charged  against  the  Famine 
Insurance  Grant,  10,670-83. 

ClVJL  BiriLDIKGS  AND  ROADS  : 

Generally  the  administration  of  this  Department  is 
made  over  to  the  Provincial  Governments,  though 
some  of  the  charges  are  Imperial,  10,684-5.  The 
net  expenditure  in  1875-G  was  Rx.  J,753.511,  and 
Rx.  3,898,531  in  18.)3-4,  there  wcTo  also  net  churges 
in  England  of  76,88t/.  in  187V6,  and  6i,5aJ/.  in 
1893-4.  A  great  part  oi  titc  increase  is  duo  to 
expenditure  on  Imi>eria!  account  iu  Upper  Burmah, 
tho  balance  is  made  up  of  expenditure  by  t^e 
Provincial  Govcnimonts  out  of  thoir  snrplases 
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10.687,  10,704-6.  The  bulk  of  the  expeaditnre  is 
on  commnnicationB  in  1893-4  which  woald  amotmt 
to  about  Bx.  2,000,000,  10,688-96.  This  is  only 
for  tho  main  chaoDelfi  of  communication;  local 
roads  are  supported  locally,  10,698-70.".  Tfiere 
is  also  a  small -heudiug  for  misuellaneous  public 
impxwements,  10,6!)6i(.  A  great  projiortiou  of  the 
chargQB  are  local,  10,6966.  The  charges  in  England 
have  remained  noarty  stationary,  10.697.  The 
works  are  carried  out  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  10,707-11. 

CoMHELs'    ALLowiMCES,    Retisbd    Pay,    '&c.  (See 
Appendix.  "  Details  of  the  Charge  for  Military 

Peuciions  ") : 

Under  the  head  of  Colonels'  Allowances,  the  increase 
is  duo  to  tho  increased  number  of  officers  entitled 
to  the  allowaace ;  tho  present  regulations  do  not 
apply  to  officers  now  joining,  so  the  charge  will 
decrease.  It  is  expected  to  reach  its  maximum  in 
about  fire  years,  10*712-5.  The  inoroased  rate  of 
staff  corps  pensions  has  brought  the  military  pen- 
sion chai  ge  from  -10^,0002.  to  611,000/.,  tho  iuoreased 
pension  rate  for  Artilleiy  and  Engineer  officers 
has  also  contributed  to  the  incacaso,  10,716.  'The 
scale  of  medical  pensions  has  also  increased, 
10,717. 

The  employment  of  natives  in  the  Education  Depart- 
ment has  been  and  is  being  mnch  extended, *and,  aa 
in  other  department's,  the  employment  of  natives  is 
ft  saving  of  expenditure,  10,718-33. 


22nd  Day. 

JACOB,  Mb.  STEPHEN.— Ahalvsis  of  Evidence  of.— 
coni. 

Laud  Revenue. 

Charges  for  collation. — Tlie  land  revenue  forms  about 
28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue  of  India,  and 
about  40  per  cent,  of  the  principal  heads  of  revenue, 
10,734-9.  The  land  revenue  charges  are  important, 
not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  land 
revenue  itself,  bub  also  because  they  comprise 
charges  for  settlement  aud  for  general  district  ad< 
ministration.  10,740-1.  Sub-heads  of  land  revenue 
charges,  10,742-3.  The  charges  have  increased  from 
Rr.2,907,000  in  1876-6  to  Ex.  4.022,000  in  1893-4,  or 
by  over  38  per  cent.  In  the  same  years  the  net 
land  revenne  amounted  •  to  Rx.  18,634,000  and 
Bx.  22,315,000  respectively,  the  percentage  of 
increase  being  22^  on  the  grosf!,  and  19^  ou  the  net 
revenue,  10,744-51. 

The  charges  continue  to  increase,  10,752. 

In  Madras  cho  charges  have  risen  by  50  per  cent.,  of 
which  all  but  10  per  cent,  is  now  expenditure, 
covered  by  local  receipts  (coming  under  provincial 
rates)  ;  explanation  of  reasons  for  showing  the 
charge  under  Land  Revenue  and  tho  receipts 
under  provincial  rates,  10,7Cp5-7,  The  services 
which  nave  caused  about  one-half  of  the  total 
increase  in  the  charge  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Government  since  1875-6,  it  would  not  be  in 
accordance.with  the  Indiau  system  to  bring  the  local 
rates  from  which  the  charge  for  th(»e  services  is  met 
to  credit  under  Land  Revenue;  but,  in  oi-der  to 
make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  years,  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  on  the  new  services 
might  bo  deducted  from  the  later  year;  and  this 
would  reduce  the  iTu-rease  in  the  charge  to 
Rx.  600,000,  which  would  bo  a  pci-centage  not  bigger 
than  tho  jjcrcentage  of  increase  in  receipts,  10,7^- 
835.  Increases  of  charge  in  18y3-4  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  Lower  Borma  and  Bengal  were  mainly 
for  settlement  operations,  and  were  of  a  temporary 
character;  there  were  similar  heavy  chargog  in 
'  some  provinces  in  1875-6 ;  but  a  large  part  of  tho 
survey  charges  have  only  been  brought  to  acconnt 
under  Land  Revenue  since  1878-9  j  formerly  they 
were  charged  under  "  Survey,''  10,836-44.  Ex- 
planation of  the  new  charge  '*  Ijand  Rt^cords  and 
Agriculture,"  amounting  to  Rx.  915,000,  10,845-61. 
The  increase  of  Rx.  3<X),000  under  Greneral  Ad- 
ministration is  accounted  for  by  improvement  in 
the  pay  and  numbers  of  the  subordinate  executive 
service;  the  salaries  paid  to  Indian  civil  t^ervants 
have  decreased  by  Bx.  19,000,  notwithstanding  the 
compensation  allowance  for  loss  by  exchange ; 
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while  those  of  the*  native  subordinate  services 
havo  increased  by  Rx.  14S,000,  10.862-6.  Burma 
and  other  annexations  account  for  a  sonsiderable 
increase  in  this  charge.  Explanations  of  increases 
in  various  provinces,  10,867-72.  In  Bombay  the 
land  revenue  charges  have  remained  very  station- 
ary, but  the  charge  is  not  a  very  moderate  one,  as 
collection  under  the  Ryotwari  system  is  expensive, 
10,873-9.  The  pereeiicage  of  charge  to  revenue 
was,  in  1875-ti,  for  the  whole  of  India,  about  13}, 
aad,  for  Bombay,  about  18, 10,880-9.  The  practice 
of  paying  in  some  cobch  the  hereditary  coUei;tors  of 
reven  ue  by  commission  is  a  coutiuuuuce  oi  an  ancient 
practice,  but  is  being  gradually  superseded  in 
Assam,  10,890-1.  Government  cstate.s  arc  estates 
which  have  como  into  the  handss  of  Government, 
chiefly  under  the  Zeraindori  system,  owing  to  the 
failuro  of  the  proprietor  to  pay  hi.s  land  revenue 
promptly,  in  which  case  he  is  dispossessed  and 
merely  given  an  allowance  called  Malikana,'* 
10,89;;-t)W.  - 

Deduclione  from  Land  7feie»««.  —  Esnlanation  of 
terms  "  assignments  "  and  '*  compensations,*' 
10,901-3.  They  have  risen  by  27  per  cent,  since 
]87.>-(),  which  increase  is  more  thiin  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  under  rent-free  grants  in  Bombay, 
which  is  in  fact  merely  a  book  adjustment,  10,904- 
8.  "Refunds"  are  merelv  repayments  of  sums 
exacted  in  error,  10,909-11.  There  is  no  system  of 
buying  up  perpetual  grants,  except  wheu  they  are 
very  small  in  umonnt,  10,912-14w  Explanation  of 
v^ons  items  appearing  under  the  bead  of  Land 
Revenue,  10,917-24.  The  percentage  of  cost  of 
collection  is,  in  Madras  17i,  in  the  North-West 
Provinces  aud  Oiidh  13,  in  Bombay  15,  in  Bengal 
12,  in  the  Punjab  15,  in  Upper  Burma  30,  in  Jjowcr 
Burma  13J,  in  the  Central  Provinces  24J,in  Assam 
IS,  and  in  the  small  provinces,  under  "India 
General."  30, 10,925-;i7.  Explanation  of  those  per- 
centages, 10,938-44.  Tho  whole  charge  for  India 
works  out  to  about  15  per  ceat.,  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  this  includes  tho  charge  for  the 
general  administration,  10,945-8.  The  system  is 
more  or  less  expensive  in  tho  different  provinces 
according  to  tLe  revenue  system  in  force  in  each 
province ;  the  general  principle.s  of  the  Hystera  are 
much  ihe  same,  10,9'k)-51.  Description  of  the 
system,  10,!)5"2-(j5. 

Employment  of  natives,  10,906-11,003. 

Fob  EST  Dbpahtment.— The  forests  ure  worked  by  the 
Indian  CJovemmeut  with  a  view  to  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  country,  but  they  do  us  a  fact  produce 
revenue,  11,004-5.  The  net  revenue  wa.^  in  1875-6 
Rx.  277,000 ;  and  in  18'J3-4  Rx.  817,000.  The 
The  charges  were  in  1875—6  Rx.  420,000  ■  and  in 
1893-4  Bx.  906,000.  Tho  net  revenue  of  1893-4 
includes  Rx.  52,000,  on  account  of  L'])por  Burma, 
11,008-14.  Even  excluding  Burma  the  revenue 
ha"  increased  rather  faster  than  tho  charges. 
11,016-1 9.  Tho  catablishment  charges  have  iucroosed 
nearly  200  per  cent,  in  tho  period,  with  the  advance 
of  forest  conservancy  ;  the  increase  is  almost 
entirely  duetoincrea.sod  numbers,  though  there  has 
been  ail  improvement  in  tho  position  of  the  lower 
graded,  11,020-3.  Tho  impnncment  has  been 
general  in  all  provinces  except  tho  Central  Pto- 
vinces,  11,038.  Tho  revenue  is  lower  than  it  might 
be  owing  to  benefits  allowed  to  the  people,  such  as 
fuel,  &c.,  11,040-1. 

Opium  Defahtment.— The  gross  revenue  was  in  1875- 
t=,  Rx.  8,471,426,  and  the  charge  Bx.  2,219,000: 
aud  in  189;J-4,  Ex.  6,628,000  and  1,877,000,  re- 
spectively 11,043.  The  revenue  and  expenditure 
in  any  given  year  are  not  very  closely  connected, 
the  charges  depending  on  the  extent  or  the  nature 
of  the  crop,  and  the  price  paid  to  the  cultivator ; 
the  revenue  on  the  number  of  chests  sold  and 
prices  ruling  in  the  Chinese  market.  In  Bengal, 
Government  Sells  opium  itself ;  in  Bombay  it  levies 
a  transit  duty  on  opium  grown  in  Native  States, 
11,04-1-50.  The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  is 
settled  at  tho  beginning  of  the  year,  and  is  not 
affected  by  the  quality  of  the  crop.  The  system  is 
to  make  to  the  cultivator  an  advance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  and  to  pay  the  balance  when 
the  croj)  18  brought  iu,  11,051-7.  Explanations  of 
certain  items  of  expenditure,  11,058-61.  It  is  not 
likolj  that  improved  administration  would  be 
obtained  by  transferring  the  management  of  the 
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Oplnm  Department  from  Bengal  to  the  Central 
GoTernment,  11,062-7. 

Sait  Department. — The  revenue  is  a  rising  one ; 
the  charge  in  187r>-(>  was  Ex.  509,000;  and  in 
Igga-l,  Rx.  47-1,000  ;  but  thechargca  in  tbo  former 
year  tnclnded  certain  treaty  payments  which  have 
MDCe  come  under  another  head  of  acconot ;  do- 
dnctinc;  these,  the  charges  show  a  emn]!  increase 
of  Rx.  :i*>,000,  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  CastomN 
line,  vrhioh  relieved  Northern  ladia,  bavinf?  caused 
the  enriploymont  of  additional  preventive  estab- 
lishments in  Bombay,  11,068-72.  The  charge  is 
mainly  imperial.  11,073"4.  The  assign monts  nave 
increased  from  Ex.  45.000  in  1875-6  to  Rx.  :167,000 
in  1893-4,  owing  to  the  arrangements  with  the 
Natiro  States,  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of 
the  cuBtoms  line  between  1870  and  1878,  under 
Trhich  fixed  payments  are  made  to  ihoHo  States, 
11,075-8.  Organisation  of  the  Salt  Department, 
11,070-81.  In  Ben^l  the  rcrcnue  is  mainly  from 
customs  duty  ou  salt  imported  from  England, 
irhich  is  about  20  per  oent.  of  the  whole  consump- 
tion, 11,082-i.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
fi-iim  excise  and  customs  duties,  and  only  to  a 
small  extent  from  sales,  ll,08ri-94.  Bates  of  duty 
11,095-11,101. 

Stamp  Drpaktmbnt. — The  reveuue  has  increased 
steadily  with  pmctically  no  increase  of  duty;  in 
187r>-b-*it  was  Rx.  2,799,000,  in  1893-4.  Rx. 
4.467,000;  the  charges  were  Rx.  110.000  and 
Rx.  156,000  respectively,  ll,l'J2-6.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  increase  in  charge  is  discount  on  sale 
of  stamps,  11,107.  The  percentage  of  cost  of 
collection  is  only  3}.  including  the  supply  of  stamps 
from  England  11,108.  Explanation  of  a  minus 
entry  in  the  charge  for  collection  11,109-11. 
Three-fourths  of  both  rovenne  and  charges  are 
provincial,  the  remainder  imperial,  11,112.  DetHils 
of  the  revenue  11,1 14-28.  Probate  duties  and 
stamps  11,130-9. 

Excise  Department. — Excise  revenue  has  increa.ied 
from  Rx.  2,494,000  in  lB75-t).  to  Rx.  :..:iK8.000 
in  1893-4;  the  charges  from  Rx.  87,000  to 
Rx.  193,000,  11,141-2.  The  percentage  of  cost  of 
collection  is  about  3i,  showing  ii  very  slight  in- 
crease over  187-'Mi,  ll,143-t>.  Explanations  of  in- 
creased charge,  11,147-8.  Assignments  and  refunds 
have  increased  considerably,  chietly  in  Burabay, 
owing  to  arrangements  with  Native  States,  lj,149. 
The  revenue  and  charge  arc  both  three-fourths 
provincial,  and  one-fourth  imperial,  11,150.  The 
revenue  is  con6ned  to  duties  on  intoxicating 
articles  of  consumption,  and  they  have  been  in- 
creased, 11,151-60. 

PhotimcI-U-  Rates. — Provincial  rates  are  levied  on  the 
land  for  special  local  purposes,  such  as  schools, 
hospitals,  roads,  district  post,  &c.,  11,161-5.  The 
cost  of  collection  is  generally  charged  to  Land 
Revenue,  except  in  Bengal,  where  there  is  a 
special  establishment,  11,106,  11.175-7.  The 
revenue  in  187.V6  was  Rx.  1,942.000;  in  1893-4. 
Rx.  3,31o.000,  11,173.  Nature  of  the  charires  in 
each  province,  11,178.  The  charges  are  provincial 
and  local,  11,179. 

CcsTOHS. — ^Variations  in  the  customs  dutiew  of  recent 
years,  ll,l»)-2.  Between  188:!-4  and  1893-4,  the 
principal  import  duties  were  on  liipiors ;  there  is 
also  an  export  duty  on  rice,  11,183-4.  Land  cus- 
toms on  goods  passing  between  the  foreign 
Eurnpeim  settlements  and  India  arc  a  small  item, 
ll,18-».  The  total  customs  revenues  in  1875-6  was 
Rx.  2,721,000;  in  1893-4  it  was  Rx.  1,682,000.  but 
it  has  risen  since  that  time  to  about  Rx.  4,482,000 
(estimated)  of  which  abont  Rx.  1.000.000  is  due 
to  cotton  dntioH.  The  charges  in  187.>-6  were 
Rx.  188,0(J0,  iu  1893-4,  Rx.  144,000,  in  1895-6  (re- 
vised estiuuvte)  201,000,  which  last  figure  gives  a 
pci-centago  of  a  little  over  four  on  the  revenue 
(Rx.  4.900.00rt)  of  that  year,  11. 186-95.  The 
charges  include  practically  the  whole  cost  of  col- 
lection, none  nf  it  Ijeing  included  in  Lund  Revenue, 
11,196-201.  There  are  some  refunds  jmd  assign- 
ments, chiefly  due  to  arrangements  with  Travni^core 
and  Cochin,  11,202.  The  charges  are  jtrovincial 
except  in  Bombay ;  tfie  revenue  is  imperial  every- 
where, l],i:03-4. 

Assessed  Taxes. — The  income  tax,  and  an  analogous 
la-i  in  the  Central  Provinces  are  the  only  taxe.s 
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ander  this  bead.  The  latter  was  the  only  a3S3s8cd 
tax  in  1875-6,  11,205-10.  Description  of  the 
income  tax,  11,211.  The  revenue  from  assessed 
taxes  amounted  lo  Rx.  15.000  in  1876-6  ;  and  to 
Rx.  1 ,739.000  (gro.-9)  in  189  !-4.  The  cost  of  collec- 
tion was  Rx.  10  in  1875-6  ;  Rx.  31,0iX;  in  18  >3^,  tbo 
lowness  of  the  charge  being  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  collected  by  the  Lnnd  Revenue 
Establishment,  11,212-6.  The  tax  is  general  in 
India,  except  Burma,  where  it  only  applies  to 
oHiccrg'  salaries,  and  private  incomes  in  seme  of 
the  large  towns  of  L  )wer  Burma.  The  portions 
collecteia  in  Bengal  and  Bombay  are  the  nigbest, 
11,217-8.  The  receipts  are  half  credited  to  pro- 
vincial,  half  to  imperial ;  bnt  that  portion  of  the 
tax  charged  on  railway  profits  is  wholly  imperial, 
11,220-2.  Exemptions:  the  income  tax  does  not 
apply  to  land,  ll,224r^L 

BBQiSTBAnov  DEPARTiiEST.— Receipts  (consisting  of 
fees  for  registration,  either  obligatory  or  voluntary, 
of  documents  amoautcd  in  1875-6  to  Rx.  187,000, 
and  Che  net  revenae  to  Rx.  51.000  ;  in  1893-4  to 
Rx.  416,000  and  192,000  respectively,  11,237-41. 
Though  not  primarily  intended  to  be  a  revenue 
producing  deparUnent,  it  more  than  pays  its  way, 
11 ,242—5. 

Tributes,  &c.  from  Nath-e  States.— The  political 
officers  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  levy  of 
these  Sams,  which  are  treaty  payment4  almost 
entirely,  and  amount  to  Rx.  775,000, 11,243-54. 

23i;d  Dat. 

JACOB.  Mb.  STEPHEN,  C.S.I.,  Asalysis  op  Evidbkcb 
OP — coniintted. 

Post  Oppice. 

The  Imperial  Post  Office  is  under  the  central  control 
ot  the  Director- Gen  oral,  who  has  Postmasters- 
General  or  Depn'y  rostmastcrs  General  in  each 
province  subordinate  to  him,  11,256-8. 

In  1875-6  the  net  deficit  on  the  working  of  tho 
Imperial  Po.st  Oflice  was  Br.  66,000 ;  on  the  Dis- 
trict post  the  net  deficit  was  Rx.  79,000, — making 
a  total  net  deficit  of  Rx.  145,000.  In  1893-4  there 
was  a  net  revenue  from  the  Imperial  Post  Office 
of  Rx.  118,000,  and  a  not  deficit  on  the  District 
post  of  Rx.  114,000,  making  a  total  net  revenue 
of  R\.  4,000.  In  1895-6  the  net  revenue  will 
probably  exceed  Rx.  72.000, 11,259-62.  Details  of 
the  charges,  11,263.  The  net  revenue  would  be 
considerably  higher  in  the  later  years  but  for 
exchange,  11,264. 

Constitution  of  the  staff,  11,272-3.  There  has  been 
some  increase  of  superintending  stafi"  owiu^  to 
increase  of  business,  and  Money  Order  and  Savmgs 
Bank  business  has  been  taken  over  since  1875-6. 
This  business  has  increased  enormonsly  since  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office,  11,265-9 ;  and 
is  conducted  mainly  at  headquarters,  11,275-4}, 
but  an  Httempt  is  being  made  to  decentralize 
which  will  relieve  the  central  account  office  of 
some  of  the  examination  work,  11,^77-88.  The 
extension  of  the  business  is  not  duo,  either  in  the 
case  of  Money  Orders  or  Savings  Banks,  to  reduc- 
tion of  rates  ;  it  is  due  to  increased  facilities  and 
to  general  conGdence  iu  the  Post  Office,  11,289-93, 
11 ,44').  The  Money  Order  business  certainly  pays, 
11,464-8.  The  interest  on  Savings  Banks'  deposits 
has  been  rcdaced  from  '■)}  to  3J  per  cent.  ;  except 
on  the  cxjircss  wish  of  the  depositor  and  in  his 
name,  no  part  of  the  deposits  is  invested,  but  they 
are  used  by  the  (lovernment  for  any  general 
purpose  to  which  loan  money  wouid  be  applicable, 
ll,2iJ4-6.  The  Post  Office  has  no  capital  account, 
but  it  is  charjied  with  the  rent  of  buildings ;  and 
if  this  rent  is  added  to  the  charges,  the  total 
charges  would  not  work  out  to  a  n^t  surplus, 
though  tbo  Imperial  post  would  still  show  a 
surplus;  ou  the  other  hand,  if  the  Post  Office 
account  were  credited  with  the  local  rates  appli- 
cable to  the  District  post,  the  total  net  revenue 
wouhl  be  contiiderably  larger  than  it  is,  11,297-313. 
Question  of  propriety  of  including  the  rates  in  the 
account,  11,314-28.  It  might  be  well  to  draw 
attention  in  the  accounts  to  the  fact  that  the 
deficit  in  the  District  j)ost  is  met  by  local  rates, 
ll,329-?!4.  Analysis  of  ehargcf,-  for  Presidency  and 
District   offices,   11,335-6.  '  The  increase  uqder 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION  : 


Jacob,  Mr.  Stkpiies — coiil. 

"  Salaries  "  !ni3c;«  from  iucrcafic  in  tlie  numberB  ol" 
tht:  luwrst  fhia-A  of  appointments.  The  amount 
paid  i'or  "  Establishments "  in  the  PoBt  Office  is 
extromclj  low,  both  in  regard  to  the  salaries  paid, 
and  lo  the  manner  in  which  the  Post  Office  utilises 
the  service  of  minor  officials  in  other  dopartmenta, 
11,337-43. 

The  number  of  postal  articles  dealt  with  has  risen 
from  119}  milibns  in  1875-6  to  370i  millions  in 
1893-4,  11,344-5.  The  parcel  post  is  supposed  to 
pay,  and  it  has  eteadily  extended,  ll,3i6-50. 
Method  of  aecercaining  and  checking  the  nnmber 
of  lettei^,  11,351-3.  The  Post  Office  is  used  for 
the  payment  of  land  rerenue  and  other  Govern- 
ment ones,  but  not  to  a  rery  great  extent;  and 
pensions  are  paid  throngh  it,  11,354-60.  The 
employment  of  minor  officials  to  conduct  Money 
Order  bnsiness  has  not  resulted  in  increased  fraud, 
as  the  checks  are  very  complete ;  and  there  is  an 
insurance  fund  against  losses  by  fraud,  snbscribed 
to  by  Post  Office  officials.  11.361-4. 

Sale  of  i^niniuo  through  the  Post  Office,  11,365-7. 
Analysis  of  charees  for  conveyance  of  mails,  11,368. 
Explanations  of  tncae  charges, !  1 ,369-90.  Discount 
is  allowed  to  postmasters  on  the  stan^is  they  sell, 
11,391-2.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  Post 
Office  ban  had  to  paly  for  its  stationeryand  printing, 
on  the  ground  that  it.  like  the  Public  Works 
Department,  is  a  commercial  department,  11,393- 
400.  Analysis  of  charges  in  England,  11,401-2. 
Eastern  Mail  Service  contract ;  description  of 
successive  apportionments  of  the  charge,  11,404-14. 
'llie  increase  in  stores  supplied  from  England  is 
duo  chielly  to  the  expansion  of  postal  business  in 
India;  arrangements  for  the  supply,  11,415-28. 

District  Post  OyFicK. 

Description,  11,420,  ll,44(>-o3.   Mode  of  treating  in 

the  accounts,  11,430-6. 
Bated  of  postage  in  India,  11.437-44. 
The  Post  Uffioe  pension  charge  was  Rx.  43,721  in 

1K94-5. 

Government  Departments  are  charged  a  lower  rate 
than  the  goncral  publiOi  bnt  not  by  weight  en  maase, 

11,513-S. 

Telegraph  Seevice. 

Tho,  Telegraph  Department  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  tuo  Indian  Telegraphs  and  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph,  l],-t€5-6. 

In  1875-6  the  Indian  Telegraph  Dei>artment  accounts 
showed  a  net  deficit  of  Ex.  177,000;  in  1893-4  a 
net  Kurplua  of  Rx.  45,000. 

In  1875-^  tho  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department 
produced  a  not  revenue  of  Bx.  11,000;  in  1803-4, 
of  Ex.  46,000. 

These  figures  inclndo  both  revenue  and  capital 
charges,  11,463-70. 

Comparison  of  charges  in  the  two  years,  11,474. 

In  1 875-6  the  result  of  the  whole  system  was  a  net 
deficit  of  Rx.  192,000  ;  in  1893-4  a  net  revenue  of 
Bx.  67,000,  11,475-6.  Buildings  are  charged  to 
capital  account,  stationery  to  I'eveune  account,  and 
everything  is  included  in  the  above  figures,  except 
pensions,  11,477-8.  Tho  whole  of  the  capital 
expenditure  is  included  in  the  annual  expenditure, 
but  separate  accounts  are  kept  of  capital  and 
revenue,  11,479-80.  " 

Indian  Telegraph  Department. 

The  capital  charges  are  chiefly  incurred  for  line 
construction,  buildings,  Ac. 

In  1876-6  479  miles  were  constructed  during  the 
year,  bringing  up  the  total  to  16,633  miles  ;  in 
1893-4  1,677  miles  were  constructed,  the  total  at 
the  end  of  the  year  being  42,707. 

In  1875-6  the  net  capital  charge  wu  Bx.  115,000 ;  in 
18^3-4  Bx.  225,000;  the  whole  capital  charge, 
amounting  in  the  gross  in  1875-6  to  Rx.  2,132,000, 
and  in  1893-4  to  Bx.  5.665,000.  ha^  been  met 
entirely  from  revenue,  and  not  from  loan  money, 
11,481-3.  If  interest  on  the  capital  be  charged  to 
the  department,  then,  after  deducting  the  capital 
expenditure  from  the  annual  expenditure,  in 
1875-6  there  was  a  not  deficit  of  three  per  cent., 
and  in  18.'*:i~4  a  net  profit  of  three-fourths  per  cent., 
11,484-507. 

All  telegrams  sent  by  Q-overnment  departments,  ex< 
cept  those  sent  on  Telegraph  or  Post  Office  buBinesa, 
tkx^  charge^ ;  but,  even  exelu^inp  State  mewagen, 


J-icoB,  Mr.  Stephen — cont. 

the  revenue  in  1893-4  gave  a  percentage  of  2^  on 
capital,  though,  if  the  interest  on  capital  also  were 
charged  the  result  would  in  that  case  be  a  deficit, 
11.5(®-13. 

Analysis  of  expenditure  on  revenue  uccount,  amonut- 
ing  in  1875-6  to,  Bx.  269,000,  and  in  1893-4  to 
Bx.  ^,000,  i.e.,  about  dcmble,  while  the  mileage 
has  increased  2}  times,  11,520-6.  The  GKirem- 
ment  has  been  in  working  the  direotion  of  re- 
ducing the  numbers  of  the  superior  (European) 
establishment.  11,527-8.  Details  of  expen^tnre 
on  line  establishment  and  signalling  stafi',  11,529- 
32.  The  total  number  of  messages  has  increased 
from  866,000  to  4,189.000,  and  service  messages 
from  89,000  to  605,000.  Service  messages  are 
checked,  but  imdonbtedly  the  ase  of  the  telegraph 
by  officials  has  increased,  11,533-9.  Explanations 
of  other  charges  on  revenue,  11,540-50. 
IndoSwropecM  Teiegraph  Department. 

Description  of  the  service  and  financial  arrange- 
ments under  which  it  is  worked,  11,551-2. 

The  total  net  capital  outlay  to  the  end  of  1875-6 
was  Bx.  1,154,000;  and  to  the  end  of  1893-4 
Bx.  1,145,000 ;  on  which  sums  the  net  revenue' 
shows  a  percentage  in  1875-6  of  about  one-half  per 
cent.,  and  in  1893-4  of  nearly  four  per  cent., 
11,553-5.  Analysis  of  charges  against  revenne, 
11,556-7. 

Description  of  Ceylon  telegraphs,  11,558.  Zanzibar 
and  Mauritius  cable,  11,559. 


24tu  Day. 

WATERFIELD.     Sie    HKNBY,    K.C.8.I..  O.B. 
Analysis  or  Evidbnc£. 

Home  ADUiNisTRATioir : 

Details  of  payments  in  En^rland  in  1875-6  and 
1893-4.  resulting  in  a  total  increase  of  administra- 
tive charges  paid  in  England  from  233,0451.  to 
265,812^.  or  32,767;.,  11,563-4.  The  latest  aoooonts 
show  very  slight  alterations,  tending  rather 
towards  decrease,  except  in  regwrd  to  management 
of  tho  debt,  which  is  increased  by  16,000i.,  11,565-9. 
In  salaries  there  is  a  reduction  iu  the  latest  figures 
of  3.0512.,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  numbers 
of  12  persons,  11,570-3. 

Council  : 

Within  the  last  17  years  the  number  of  Members  of 
Council  (salary,  1,200Z.)  has  been  reduced  from  15 
to  11,  or  10  if  an  existing  vacancy  is  not  filled  up, 
power  having  been  taken  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
reduce  the  number  to  tho  latter  extent.  11,574-5. 
Members  of  Council  do  not  now  earn  pensions, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions,  11,576-89.  Tho 
Heotetairy  of  State  has  power  to  appoint  threo 
members  with  professional  qualificationa,  who 
would  serve  for  pension,  bat  this  power  has  only 
been  exercised  on  four  occasions  since  the  Act  of 
1876,  11,590-3.  No  practical  inconvenience  has 
resulted  from  the  reduction  in  the  number,  11,595-. 
605.   Standing  Committees.  11,606-7. 

COBBESFOHDENCG  DeFABTUSNT  : 

There  is  a  reduction  in  numbera  from  63  to  51,  and 
the  normal  establishment  will  bo  48.  This  reduc- 
tion has  been  gradually  effected  on  the  occurrence 
of  vacancies.  The  60  and  65  years'  retirement 
rules  have  been  adopted,  but  the  former  is  in- 
frequently enforced ;  in  two  cases  officers  have 
been  kept  on  till  70  years  of  age,  11,608-20. 
Value  of  services  after  60  years  of  age,  11,632-5. 
The  fall  in  the  charge  for  salaries  has  been  between 
4.000Z.  and  5,000i.,  or  about  Hi  per  cent.,  11,621-4. 
T^ie  proportions  of  higher  and  lower  divisioii 
clerks  in  this  branch  are  31  and  17 ;  but  the 
small  proportion  of  t^e  latter  class  is  due  to  most 
of  the  lower  class  of  work  being  done  by  the 
Registry  Department,  11,625-6.  If  the  Registry- 
Department  were  taken  with  the  Correspondence 
Department,  there  were  108  men,  costing  46,626i., 
employed  in  1875-6,  and  110  men,  costing  43,793i.^ 
in  1893-4.  Arrangement  of  rooms,  11,627-31* 
11,640-62.  There  are  six  divisions  of  the  Got'- 
respondence  Department,  varying  considerably  ia 
strength.  * 

Funds  Depabtmbht  : 

This  Department  is  more  analogous  to  the  Aocoiuits 
pepf^rtment  tbfttt  %o  the  Co|Teipon4eiM)e  PeparU 
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ANALYSIS  OF  EVIDENCE. — SECTION  U.  xU 


WiTSB?iBLD,  Sir  Henbt — eont. 

meot.  Tt  deals  with  the  Indiau  family  pension 
fands.  Since  1895-(i  ic  has  had  the  (Jivil  Fuuda 
added  to  its  responaibilitiea.  Since  that  time  the 
staff  has  been  reduced  from  14  persons  to  7, 
chieflj  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  Consulting 
Committee.  The  normal  staff  will  be  five  clerks 
boaides  the  Director,  11,653-62.  There  are  11  funds 
administered  hy  this  Department.  The  receipts 
from  these  funds  in  England  amount  to  between 
80,000Z.  and  90,0002.  a  year ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
total  receipts  is  aetnalljr  reoeiTed  in  India,  and 
the  aoconnts  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  Englandt 
11,96^.  Questions  relating  to  the  Fands  are 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Goanoil, 
11,670-1.  Explanation  o£  the  ff^stem  of  the  Indian 
family  pension  fands  and  of  the  circnmstances  in 
which  they  were  taken  over  by'  the  Government, 
11,950-76.  The  capital  taken  over  wa^  added  to 
the  surplus  of  receipts  over  liabilities  for  the  year, 
and  was  not  treated  as  capital,  the  interoHt  on 
which  would  go  to  defraying  the  i)ensiou  charge, 
11,977-93. 

Accounts  Uevabxhbnt  : 

In  1875-6  this  Department  was  conducted  by  an 
accountant  subordinate  to  the  Financial  .Secretary. 
In  that  year  the  strength  was  46 ;  In  1893-1  it 
consisted  of  an  Accountant-General  (independent 
of  the  Financial  Secretary)  and  45  clerks,  &c.  The 
normal  establiahmont  is  44,  11,672-3.  Important 
questions  are  referred  to  the  Financial  Secretary 
and  to  the  Finance  Committee,  11.674-82. 

Stokes  Department  ; 

The  Director-Creneral  with  his  staff  is  established  in 
the  India  0£Sce ;  and  the  Superintendent  and  his 
staff  for  examining  and  shipping  the  stores  is 
located  at  the  dep6t  in  Lambeth,  11,683. 

In  1875-6,  the  Director-General's  clerical  staff  con- 
sisted of  31  persons;  in  1893-4  of  24  persons. 
The  normal  establishment  is  22  persons, 
11.684-90. 

In  1875-6  the  Superintendent's  staff  consisted  of 
51  persons ;  in  1893— t  of  61  persons,  which  has 
since  been  reduced  by  one,  and  hi,  at  present, 
r.ormal,  11,691-2.  The  policy  is  to  obtain  stores, 
as  far  as  possible,  of  local  manufacture  in  India, 
but  not  to  purchase  European  stores  ox^iept 
through  the  Stores  Department,  11,695-6.  The 
total  amonut  of  general  stores  purchased 
through  the  Stores  Department  in  the  decade 
ending  1887-8  was  nearly  stationary  at  about  a 
million'  sterling,  and  the  itemti  which  have  in- 
creased have  done  so  for  special  reasons  and  are 
those  which  are  only  obtsiinable  from  England, 
11,697-706.  Railway  stores  brought  up  the  total 
from  1,704.000/.  to  2,077,000?.,  which  figure  re- 
presents the  total  value  of  stores  i»roTided  through 
the  Department,  11,707-8.  The  rate  per  cant,  of 
the  cost  of  the  Stores  Department  on  the  total 
value  and  freight  of  stores  shipped  to  India,  in- 
cluding special  rates  paid  on  inspection  of  stores 
supplied  by  other  Government  Departments  and 
interest  on  capital,  &c.,  were  in  1876-6  and  1887-8 
3-56  and  315  respectively,  11,709-26.  The  fall  in 
pricee  has  to  some  extent  neutralised  the  effect  of 
the  fall  of  the  rupee.  11,727-44.  The  charges  for 
inspection  at  the  India  Office  can  hardly  be  com- 
parod  with  those  in  other  departments,  and  it  is 
most  difBcult  to  be  certain  that  any  calcnlatiou  of 
cost  of  inspection  is  exhaustive,  11,745-52.  The 
India  Office  does  not  propose  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  charge  made  by  other  departments  for 
inspection,  11,763-5.  The  arrangements  with  the 
Inland  Revenue  for  the  supply  of  stamps  is  satis- 
factory. Explanation  thereof,  11,757-73.  On  the 
recommendations  of  the  Home  Charges  Committee, 
malt  liquor  is  now  locally  supplied  in  India, 
11,774.  Generally,  the  amountof  stores  bought  in 
England  for  India  has  not  decreased,  and  the  valne 
of  the  stores  examined  by  the  Stores  Department 
remains  much  as  it  was,  though  there  have  been 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  military  stores ;  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  the  Stores  Department 
to  the  minimum,  11,774-83.  Wages,  rent  of 
buildings,  &c.,  rose  from  25,1771.  m  1875-6  to 
2$,865Z.  in  1803-4,  but  a  large  part  of  the  increase 
is  merely  nomin^,  and  the  charge  is  practically 
stationary,  11,811-4. 

I  eraoo. 


Waibmield,  Sir  HsNBT-*eo«j. 

Bbbistrt  Dbpaktvekt  : 

In  1875-6  the  Registry  Department  consisted  of  a 
Registrar  and  a  staff  of  44,  of  whom  35  were 
second-class  clerks ;  in  1893-4  the  staff  consisted 
of  58  peruons,  of  whom  43  were  second-class  clerks, 
and  uiero  are  now  37  second-class  clerks,  and 
seven  boy-copyists,  besides  the  Begistrar  and  his 
three  assistants,  the  keeper  of  reoonts,  die  keeper 
of  geograpbicd  records,  women  typists,  Ac.  Tha 
normalestablishment  of  second-clMs  clerks  will  be 
33, 11,794-7. 

HUCBLLAHEOUS  OfllCES: 

The  number  rose  from  15  in  187&-6  to  29  in  1893-4, 
owing  to  various  changes  in  the  organisation  of 
the  office,  including  the  addition  of  tlie  Indo- 
Enropean  Telegraph  staff,  11,798-9.  The  number 
of  messengers,  &c.  has  been  reduced,  and  t^e 
use  of  boy  messengers  has  been  introduced, 
11,800-2. 

AnniT  Depabtuxnt: 
The  Audit  Department  has  been  reorgEuiised  since 
1875^6.  The  normal^  strength  is  now,  besides  the 
Auditor  and  his  Assistant,  2  senior,  3  junior,  and 
13  second-class  clerks.  The  cost  has  increased 
from  4.410i.  in  1875-6  to  6,7421.  in  1893-4.  Its 
normal  cost  will  be  about  6,208t.  The  cost  is  now 
better  distributed  than  formerly,  and  saving  will 
accrue  as  vacancies  occur,  11,803-4.  Question 
raised  by  the  Auditor,  11,805-9. 

MifiCBLLANEons.— Explanations  of  other  minor  heads 

of  expenditure,  viz.,  Telegrams  to  India,  Postage, 
■    Contingencies,  &c..  11,815-20.    The  Library  Grant 

is  a  subvention  to  literature  :  it  amounts  to  3,0001. 

a  year,  11,821-33.    Rent  and  Taxes  on  India  Office 

and  other  buildings,  18,834-46. 
Allowances  to  Civil  Service  probationers  have  now 

been  reduced  to  lOOZ.  for  one  year,  12,019-21. 

Outfit  allowances  to  high  officials  on  appointment 

have  been  considerably  reduced,  12,022. 

Mahagbuent  or  Debt  : 

The  sums  paid  to  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
for  the  management  of  debt  were,  in  1875-6, 
18,385i.,  and,  in  1893-4,  44,9381,  and  in  1894-6, 
61,096i.,  11,747-8.  Details  of  these  sums,  with 
explanations,  11,880-902.  In  1860  the  rate  was 
fixed  at  340i.  per  1,000,OW>Z. ;  in  1885,  on  stock  with 
quarterly  dividends  at  4001. ;  after  the  conversion 
of  18^7-8,  when  quarterly  dividends  became  more 
general,  at  300i.  on  half  yearly,  and  360/.  on 
quarterly  dividend  stocks;  recently  it  has  been 
arranged  to  pay  3602.  per  1,000,0001.  on  the  first 
hundred  millions  of  India  stock,  and  1002.  on 
further  stock,  the  payment  for  debt  with  half- 
yearly  dividends  remaining  at  SOOL  per  million, 
11,847-50.  The  total  amount  of  stock  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  was,  in  1875-6,  52.700,000;.;  and 
in  1893-4, 124,000,000/.  At  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
in  1875-6,  l,196,000i.,  and,  in  1893-4,3,700.0001., 
11,851-2.  Explanation  of  payment  to  the  banks, 
11,85:U9.  Explanation  of  other  charges  connected 
with  the  debt,  11,860-79.  The  nominal  amount  of 
stock  is  not  increased  by  a  conversion,  11,908-10. 
Where  there  is  a  difference  between  the  amount  of 
money  received  for  a  loan  and  the  amount  of  stock 
inscribed,  that  difference  is  made  good  by  a  sinking 
fund,  if  the  amount  is  large;  otherwise  it  is  made 
good  from  the  rtfvenue  of  the  year.  The  sinking 
fand  is  applied  in  purchase  of  stock  to  cancel  the 
discount  in  50  or  60  years,  11,911-5.  Apart  from 
this  the  Indian  Government  do  not  apply  a  sinking 
fund  to  their  loans,  11,916-7.  Policy  of  a  sinking 
fund,  11,918-38. 

RoTAL  Indian  Engikeeeing  College  : 

It  has  not  been  possiblo  to  hand  over  the  Cooper's 
Hill  College  to  a  private  body,  but  it  has  now  been 
put  on  as  economical  a  footing  as  possiblo,  con- 
sistently with  the  training  in  this  country  of 
ennneers,  and  telegraph  and  forest  officers  for 
India.  The  college  is  now  nearly  Belt-snpporting, 
11,940-7.  No  probability  of  past  losses  being 
reimbursed,  13,tfe5-8. 

ScPERAixuAHON : 

The  proportion  which  an  Indian  officer's  pension 
bears  to  his  t-alary  is  probably  much  less  than  in 
England,  and  a  large  cMurt  of  it  is  met  by  his  own 
payments.  It  might  be  well  to  explain  uiis  latter 
fact  in  the  accounts.  11,994-12,018. 

Employment  of  natives  of  India,  12,023-34. 
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WATEBFIELD,  Si&  Henry,  K.G.S.I.,  C.B.  Ahaltbu 
or  BviDENcns  or— eon^mtMd. 
Aooordinz  to  thep*iiioiple  irhich  he  has  ftdopted,  the 
flgnres  in  Sir  W.  Wedderharn'B  memorandum  may 
be  aooepiod  w  correct  (;ia«»m.) 
Xhe  tables  (tf  inoreaeft  o£  expenditure  were  prepared 
in  the  old  form,  not  with  any  view  to  minimise 
their  amount,  but  because  at  the  time  thej  were 
drawn  up  the  new  form  had  not  been  decided 
upon,  12,055.   The  statement  of  the  distinction 
between  Imperial  and  provincial  expenditure  in 
SirW.  'Wedaerbum's  paper  is  correct,  12,058.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  debit  provincial  govern- 
ments with  exchange,  e.g.y  that  resulting  from  an 
increased  superannuation  charge  owing  to  an  in- 
crease of  their  establitthment ;  all  their  direct 
expenditure  is  in  India,  12,059-62.    It  is  true  that 
the  provincial  system  in  a  certain  sense  invites  pro- 
vincial governments  to  increase  expenditure,  that 
is,  to  administer  their  province  in  the  most  efficient 
manner.  12,063-8.   When  the  words  "  improve- 
ment "  and  "  deterioration  "  are  used  in  the  tables, 
they  refer  strictly  to  the  financial  position,  and  not 
to  a  possible  exhaustion  of  sources  of  revenue, 
12,069-70.    Additional   taxation   imposed  since 
1884-5,12,071-3;  the  proceeds  thereof  amount  to 
about  one-half  of  the  increase  of  revenue  in  the 
period,  12,074--7.   Increase  of  land  revenue  does  not 
raiply  increased  strain  upon  the  people,  as  it  impUes 
also  an  increased  portion  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner  12,078-^1.    No  distinction  could  fairly  be 
drawn  between  loss  by  exchange  "automatically" 
and  that  "voluntarily  "  incurred  by  government  at 
any  particular  time,  though  there  may  be  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  charges  over  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  or  has  not  control,  12,083-9, 
12,227-31.     Sir  "W.  Wedderbum's  apportionment 
of  "automatic"  and  "voluntary"  mcreases  due 
to  loss  by  exchange   cannot  be  accepted.  The 
former  clafls  should  be  Rs.  11,000,000  instead  of 
5,500,000,  as  he  puts  it,  12,232-7.    The  reason 
the  totals  of  expenditure  have  been  divided  in 
the  tables  into  the  four  groups,  Ibqieuditnre  by 
the  Government  of  India,  by  Provincial  OoTem- 
menta,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Exchan|j;e,  is 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  take  the  cxpenuture 
to  pieoes  and  see  bow  it  arises  (but  you  cannot  form 
any  idea  of  the  total  growth  without  putting  the 
figures  together,  12,145-51).   Of  course,  if  to  the 
Imperial  expenditure  in  India  is  added  the  expen- 
diture by  the  Secretary  of  State,  exchange,  and 
ex6hango  compen(!ation  allowance,  the  result  is 
an  addition  of  nearly  four  million  Bx.  to  the 
Imperial  expenditnre,  12,094-7.   It  is  only  in  the 
sense  of  a  reduction  in  expenditure  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  Famine  Insurance  (rranfc  is  an  "im- 
provement"— the    Famine    Insurnnce  Grant  is 
practically  an  appropriation  of  surplus  revenue 
to  provision  against,  or  relief  of,  famine,  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is  really  a  sinking  fund  ;  if  there 
is  no  snrplus  revenue,  it  becomes  a  question 
whether  additional  taxation  should  he  imposed  to 
provide  the  Famine  Grant,  and  it  has  usnally 
been  decided  not  to  do  so ;  but  the  spending  de> 
partments  ore  never  allowed  to  encroach  upon 
the  gnmt,  which  is  jealously  guarded   by  the 
Financial  Department.   If  tho  Famine  Insurance 
is  treated  as  surplus  revenue,  an  average  of  a 
little  over  a  million  a  rear  has  been  applied  from 
it  since  1884-5  to  reduction  of  debt  or  discharge  of 
debt.    The  total  actual  expenditure  on  famine 
relief  in  that  period  wteonly  Bx.  306,0iW,  and,  since 
1881-2,  on  protective  irrigation  works,  Ex.  1,800,000, 
on  protective  railwOT-s,  Bx.  5.469,000  in  direct 
oonstmction.  and    Bx.  3.r>87,000  paid   to  com- 
panies as  interest  on  capital  expended  by  them, 
12,098-139.    Biplanations  with  regard  to  military 
expenditure,  including  the  Chitral  Kxpedition  and 
special  military  operations.   A  chief  cause  of  the 
large  increase  in  fcho  last  10  years  of  nearly  five 
millions  is  the  cost  of  the  special  defences  en  the 
North-West  frontier  of  India,  which  are  now  nearly 
completed,  12,1  ">3-85.  The  charge  for  the  guaranteed 
interest  of  the  Beugal-Nagpnr,  and  Indian-Midland 
Bailways  was  sanctioned  as  a  very  special  case ;  and 
snt»eqnently  the  net  loss,  including  that  interest, 
was  charged  against  the  Famine  Grant,  12,188.  In 
order  to  judge  of  the  financial  sncoess  of  the  Indian 
State  railways,  the  olui^es  both  in  Bnglsuad  and 
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India  must  be  added  together,  and  that  is  done  in 
the  Government  accounts,  12,187-8.   The  objeot  of 
offering  special  terms  to  private  companies  to  con- 
atruot  feeder  lines  is  to  induce  individuals  to  invest 
their  money  in  tbe  undertakings,  so  as  to  accelerate 
railway  construction,  as  Government  can  only  raise 
limited  sums  on  its  own  account  without  raising 
the  rate  of  interest  on  its  loans.    To  avoid  un- 
necessary reduplication  of  machinery,  the  con- 
struction of  new  feeder  lines  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
entrusted  to  existing  companies,  12,189-95.  It 
is  impossible  to  state  what  loss  may  have  fallen 
upon  the  Goveniment  through  waiving  its  right  to 
purchase  some  of  the  old  guaranteed  companies, 
12.202.   History  of  the  B^gal  Central  Bailway 
Company,  12,203-4.   The  advantages  given  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  gnarantoed  companies  are 
obligatory  under  the  contracts  under  which  the 
lines  were  originally  constructed,  12.205-16.  Cost 
of  the  Gilgit  A.genoy  and  of  Burma,  12,216.   In  the 
tab]^,  "  etfectivecliarges"areexc]asive  of  farlough 
and  military  stores  (iniich  are  ordinarily  included). 
The  sub-tables  are  prepared  in  a  different  manner 
to  the  Indian  accounts  in  order  to  give  greater 
detail,  but  the  totals  are  arrived  at  in  the  Indian 
method,  12,221-2.   The  reduction  in  the  chaise  for 
military  pensions  is  due  to  a  change  in  system, 
12,22:1-6.   Mode  of  treating  the  debt  so  as  to  show 
the  effect  of  exchange,  12,238,  12,244-''8.  The 
object  of  the  transfer  of  debt  to  productive  works 
ia  to  treat  tho»c  works  aa  having  been  entirely 
constructed  either  from  borrowed  money  or  from 
revenue  applied  to  cancel  debt,  12,239-40.  No 
doubt  the  provincial  balances  are  smaller,  but  they 
may  have  been  spent  on  useful  works,  and,  there- 
fore, the  reduction  cannot  be  called  a  deterioration, 
12,241-3.    There  is  no  deprecialita  written  off 
each  year  against  a  work,  heoanse  the  works  ore 
maintained  oat  of  revenue,  12,26&-62. 


29th  Day.— Paet  II. 

BAHADUBJI,  De.  K.  W. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  medical  services  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  high  authorities,  oondnoe  to 
efficiency  as  well  as  to  economy.  The  saving  has 
been  varionshr  estimated  at  17^  and  20  lakhs.  The 
latter  being  Lord  Wolseley's  estimate  of  the  results 
likely  to  follow  the  establishment  of  station  medical 
officers  instead  of  regimental,  and  the  combina- 
tion of  the  charge  of  British  and  native  troops, 
13,409-24.  Since  Lord  Wolseley  wrote,  an  amal- 
gamation of  the  administrative  branch  has  been 
carried  out,  but  not  of  the  executive  branch,  and  it 
is  from  the  latter  that  a  saving  of  at  least  17^  lahks 
may  be  expected,  13.425-33.  There  is,  of  course, 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  station 
hospital  system  (tbe  saving  from  which  was 
estimated  at  4}  lakhs,  13,429) ;  but  Lord  Wolseley 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  successful  witn 
native  troops  even  than  with  British  troops, 
because  tho  hospitals  might  be  given  over  to  the 
charge  of  native  nospital  assistants,  in  consultation 
only  with  the  European  medical  ofBcer,  very  much 
as  bapjiens  at  present ;  under  the  existing  ^stem 
there  is  not  enough  for  the  medical  officers  to  do, 
13,434-54.  Natives  are  partioolarly  prone  to  go  to 
a  medical  man  in  whom  they  have  faith,  bat  they 
would,  of  course,  be  just  as  likely  to  do  so  undcar 
the  one  ttystem  aa  under  the  other,  13,455-61.  The 
savinfj  would  arise  from  the  abolition  of  iiuperfluoa" 
establishments.  It  has  also  been  nroposed  to 
abolish  the  Netley  course  of  insti-uction,  and 
substitute  training  in  Lidia,  where  experience  in 
tropical  diseases  would  be  gained.  It  is  true  that 
this  proposal  has  been  deliberately  rejected, 
13,462-3.  The  station  hospital  system  has  also 
been  rejected,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  natives 
require  to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their 
medical  officer,  which  ground  is  not  in  consonance 
with  experience  of  native  troops,  13,464-6.  With 
regard  to  the  Civil  Medical  Department,  it 
at  present  consists  of  officers,  of  the  Military 
Mcdicnl  Department,  the  theory  being  that  they 
form  a  war  reserve,  13,474;  but  the  conditions 
required  from  a  civil  medical  officer  are  whoUy 
dilierent  from  those  of  a  militaty  officer;  and, 
moreover,  the  mixed  character  of  the  Indian  KecUcal 
Department  stands  in  the  way  of  an  amalgamation 
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with  the  British  Medical  Depaitment,  because  ciril 
employment  interferes  with  military  training; 
further,  in  practice  ofiicers  who  have  been  long  m 
civil  statiouB  do  not  like  reverting  to  military 
dnty,  nor  can  the  Civil  Department  spare  them  at 
short  notice.  The  theory  of  the  present  oonBtitn- 
tion  ha8>  in  fact,  brokeji  doiru,  13,475-82.  Instead 
of  it,  the  Civil  Department  should  be  a  separate 
Bervioe,  recruited  from  the  open  profeasion  in 
DuKland  or  in  India;  the  Indian  nniversitiefl 
will  furnish  ample  material  for  ordioaiy  medical 
charges,  but  for  educational  and  scientific  appoint- 
mentB  recourse  will  for  a  long  Idme  have  so  be  had 
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to  the  English  nniversities.  The  present  system 
of  confining  these  appointments  to  the  Indian 
Medical  Department  is  not  eatiafaotory,  13,482-97. 
These  reforms  wonld  lead  to  largo  economies,  as 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  proonring  qualified 
men  from  outside  on  lower  salaries  than  are  paid 
to  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Department.  It 
is  irrational  to  foster  medical  instruction  simply 
for  the  pnrpOBe  of  providing  a  military  reserve, 
but  GoTcmment  of  India  has  been  misled  by 
their  medical  advieerB,  who  belong  to  the  Indian 
Medical  Department  themselves.  lU,498-&)2. 
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12nt  Day. 

OOLLEN,  UuoR  GkneulL  Sm  Edwqt.    Analysis  or 
EviDEBCE  OP — continued. 

The  Appobtioshent  of  Chakgeb  between  the  Home 
Qorernraent  and  the  Govemment  of  India,  in 
which  the  two  GoTomments  hare  an  interest. 

The  Goremment  of  India  consider  the  71.  lOs.  capita- 
tion  rate  exoeasive.  They  accept  the  prinouile  that 
India  shonld  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  Military 
Eatablishment,  bnt  they  consider  that  for  defence 
against  an  European  enemy,  the  Home  GoTernment 
shonld  contributo,  5710-9. 

The  capitation  rate  of  71.  lOs.  includes  :— 

1.  Capitation  of  troops  embarked  for  India. 

2.  Charges  for  dep6ts. 

3.  Agency  charges. 

4.  Charges  for  men  deserted,  died,  or  discharged, 

with  less  than  one  year's  service. 

5.  Maintenance  of  young  officers  on  first  appoint- 

ment to  regiments  serving  in  India,  pmrions 
to  embarkation. 

6.  Cost  of  ;^oung  officers  of  Boyal  Engineers  while 

nnder  instruction. 

7.  Dificrcnce  of  pay  of  Koyal  Engineers,  colonels 

and  lie ut. -colonels,  &c. 

8.  Cose  of  veterinary  surgeons  for  India. 

9.  Cost  of  examination  of  candidates  for  the 

India  Medical  Serrice. 

10.  Educational  establishments. 

11.  Advance  of  pay  to  men  embarked  for  India, 

expenses  of  men  awaiting  dischu'ge,  travelling 
expenses  of  invalids. 

12.  Share  of  cost,  of  pay  and  allowances  of  staff  of 

hospitals  and  discharge  depdts,  and  expenses 
of  invalids,  except  pay  and  traveUing. 

13.  Rebate  on  men  returning  from  In^ia,  and 

deferred  pay,  5720-2. 

Ohargei  paid  by  India. 

Tho  East  India  Company  bore  actual  charges.  After 
the  assumption  by  the  Crown,  tho  capitation  rate 
was  fixed  at  10^  In  1869  the  capitation  rate  was 
terminated,  and  actual  payments  were  made  in 
following  years,  amounting  to  about  91.  11a.  per 
nan.  From  1879-80  to  T8S9-90  the  average  pay- 
mcnts  amounted  to  from  71.  to  81.  per  man;  m 
one  particular  year,  owing  to  a  writing  off  of 
400,0(X)i.,  it  came  down  to  abont  61.  IDs.  Lord 
Northbrook's  Commission  finally  settled  the  rate 
on  the  arithmetical  basis  at  71.  \0s.,  bnt  Lord 
Korthbrook  in  a  speech  (<aid  that  be  considered  51. 
a  sufficient  rate  for  India  to  pay,  5731-5. 

Various  Committees  considered  the  question  from 
Sir  A.  Tulloch's  Committee  in  1860  to  Lord 
Northbrook's,  1879-80,  .'i748-576ti. 

The  Government  of  India  objects  not  only  to  the 
calculations  on  which  the  results  are  founded,  bnt 
to  the  bases  of  those  calculations.  They  would 
wish  the  advantages  to  England  of  its  possession 
of  India  tc  be  taken  into  consideration,  5767-80. 

The  Government  of  India  objects  to  the  present 
arrangements  becanse 1.  The  system  of  recruit- 
ing is  anduly  exiicnsive.  2.  Though  they  do  not 
desire  to  receive  a  purely  local  army,  an  alteruativo 
would  be  to  have  a  special  organization  of  regi- 
ments localised  in  India;  in  this  way  India  mi^t 
get  a  supply  of  more  mature  men  for  longer  service, 
thereby  also  Ba\-ing  transport  charges,  5781-99. 

The  Government  of  India  consider  that  they  are  put 
to  great  expense  by  changes  of  organization  made 
by  the  Horse  Guards,  and  the  remedy  they  claim 
iH  liberal  treatment,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  for  many  of  these  changes,  from 
which  tney  do  not  consider  that  they  derive  any 
benefit,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of  purchase  ;  in 
which  case  though  India  bore  none  of  the  initial 
expense,  she  has  incurted  a  heavy  liabiUty  for 
pensions,  58C^37.  There  was  a  system  of  purchase 
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in  the  old  Indian  Army,  but  it  was  neither  uni- 
Tersal  nor  officially  recognised,  5841-4. 

Cahtatiom  Cuabge. 

From  1834  to  1857  the  average  force  was  24,000  men 
and  the  average  payment  195,000^.,  or  about  SI. 
per  man.     This  apparently  compares  with  ihe 

eesent  rate  of  71.  lOg.  which  is  paid  for  a  more 
ghly  equipped  force ;  and  must  have  been  an 
overcharge,  unless  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
greater  expense  owing  to  greater  mortality.  The 
objection,  howerer,  oT  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  capitation  charge  is  that  no  allowanco  is  made 
for  the  services  of  uie  men  in  England  befora  they 
embark,  ,1846-81. 

Dejidt  Charge. 

The  Government  of  India  contend  that  the  present 
Enplish  depOc  system  is  leas  economical  than  one 
which  would  be  sufficient  for  purely  Indian  wants. 
Tho  Wark-y  dep6t  supplied  men  at  an  average  charge 
of  3/.  3s.  9id.  per  man  on  the  Indian  Establish- 
ment. Though  these  men  were  untrained,  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  to  Indian  revenues,  if  their 
training  took  place  in  India  ;  longer  service  would 
then  be  nccessaiy ;  the  system  could  not  now  be 
changed,  but  India  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  so 
much  for  it.  For  instance,  in  two  consecutive 
years  India  had  to  pay  891.  and  1402.  respeetiTdy, 
tbr  every  trained  horse  artiller^'maa  sent  out.  So 
far  as  particular  charges,  calculated  on  an  arith- 
metical basis,  are  concerned,  a  properly  constitnted 
Committee  might  decide  the  question;  but  what 
the  Government  of  India  contend  for  is  a  charge 
based  on  general  principles  of  reciprocity  ;  they  do 
not  question  the  arithmetical  correctness  of  the 
figures.  The  only  wav  in  which  the  actual  expenses 
could  be  reduced  would  be  to  have  one  or  two  large 
centres,  instead  of  a  number  of  scattered  depAts, 
with  consequently  reduced  numbers  and  rank  of 
officers.  It  is  such  a  point  as  this  that  an  expert 
Committee  might  decide,  5882-922. 

Agency  charges  have  been  abolished,  5923-4. 

Charges  for  men  who  desert  or  die  before  embark- 
ing. 

The  Govemmeiit  of  India  object  to  this  charge  alto- 
gether, because  they  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  tho  loss  was  preventable  ;  they  think  that 
th^'  should  only  be  charged  for  the  men  who 
actually  emlmrk ;  at  all  events  this  charge  should 
be  covered  by  the  capitation  rate,  6925-3.'». 

Mainfcnaneo  of  young  offiiOare  previous  to  embarka 
Hon. 

The  Govenimcnt  of  India  think  that  they  should  be 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  ttiis  charge,  as  these  young 
officers  are  available  for  service  in  England  tin 
tbey  embark,  5936-53. 

Young  officers  of  Royal  Engintert  under  ingtruc- 
tion  for  India. 
The  same  remarks  apply,  5954-64. 

Veterinary  Surgeons  in  training  for  India. 
The  same  remarks  Rjiply,  5968-70. 

jS,eamination  for  the  ImJtan  Medical  Service. 
The  charge  is  merely  an  estimate,  which  the  Indian 
Governments  considers  too  high  and  would  out 
down  ljy  one  half,  5971-2. 

Educational  EBtabliahmcnts. 

The  Government  of  India  objected  to  the  basis  of 
this  charge  against  India,  namely,  a  moiety  of  the 
net  cost  of  the  establishments,  plus  interest  on  the 
value  of  buildingfi  and  land.  When  Sandhurst  was 
built,  India  was  maintaining  its  own  military  col- 
lege, and  a  great  number  of  Indian  officers  never 
passed  through  Sandhurst  at  all.   Moreover,  India 
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does  not  charge  England  for  the  military  instrnc- 
tioDi  given  in  India.  The  GoTemment  of  India 
also  objected  to  par  one-fourth  of  the  ozpenBe  of 
die  StiifT  coUege,  which  quota  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  that  was  the  pro]K)rl:ion  of  Staff  College 
officers  holding  a)>pointinentB  in  India.  They 
consider  that  many  of  these  officers  do  not  remain 
in  India  for  the  rest  of  their  service,  and  that  for 
officers  of  the  Indian  service  thej  paid  separately 
for  officers,  597^-94. 
The  Government  of  India  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
charge  made  against  them  on  account  of  the  Netley 
Medical  School;  and,  with  regard  to  the  School 
of  Gunnery,  they  object  to  pay  for  the  oz|M!rimental 
as  well  as  the  instrnctioual  side ;  they  think  they 
should  only  pay  on  the  namber  of  officers  sent 
home  for  iuEtrnction,  599^>-6002  ;  the  same  general 
ribjections  apjily  to  the  charges  for  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering  and  the  Artillery  GoU^. 
The  GoTerament  of  India  have  never  considered 
what  precise  form  of  inquiry  into  the  points  wonld 
satisfy  them,  6003-14. 

JE^petkBeg  of  Men  awaiUng  Diseluurge,  ^-e. 

The  Government  of  India  thought  the  charge  exces- 
sive,  as  being  based  on  a  longer  period  of  detention 

than  is  necessary,  6()1&-'12. 
Similarly,  tliey  conld  not  follow  the  calculations  on 
which  the  charge  for  hospital  staif,  &c.,  is  based, 
6023. 

With  regard  to  all  those  details,  the  mere  fact  of  the 
India  Office  representative  on  Lord  Nurthbrook's 
Commission  having  accepted  the  calculation  as 
being  arithmetically  correct,  would  not  be  sufficient, 
unless  sufficient  reasons  were  adduced,  6024-40. 

ItAate  on  Men  returning  from  Inclia. 

The  Government  of  India  protest  against  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  rates  allowed  by  the  War  Office, 
which  are  even  less  favoorable  than  those  fixed  by 
Mr.  Bouverie's  Committee.  It  assumes  that  a  man 
gives  six  out  of  his  12  years'  sorvico  in  India, 
whereas  the  actual  average  is  five  years  four  months, 
6041-4;  6093-6116. 

To  sum  up,  the  Government  of  India  consider  that  a 
capitation  rate  of  52.  would  represent  what  they 
might  be  fairly  called  upon  to  pay,  t>045-(j. 

DnrERBEP  Pay  aso  the  Short  Service  System. 

Deferred  pay  was  introduced  in  1876  at  2d.  a  day. 
It  is  DOW  \U.  a  year  for  service  up  to  12  years,  with 
the  colours  or  in  the  reserve ;  or  in  Uie  case  of 
noD-coinmiSHioned  officers  up  to  21  years.  It  has 
been  variously  calculated  that  the  maximum  would 
be  reached  in  18!K>  or  in  189''>,  and  that  the  maxi- 
mum burden  on  India  would  be  165.000  or  220,0001. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  charge  in  18U5  waa 
230^000^.  There  must  also  bo  a  considerable  in- 
crease on  the  transport  charges  owing  to  the  short 
service  system.  On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that 
the  old  ^stcm  of  long  service  (which  is  not  that 
which  the  Government  of  India  would  favour,  they 
would  j>refor  a  service  of  10  years)  had  been 
retained,  there  might  have  been  a  large  payment 
for  pensions,  l}04'>-7'4. 

The  Government  of  India  object  to  the  system  of 
deferred  pay  hiiviiig  been  adopted  without  con- 
sulting them,  and  it  is  doubtful  liow  far  it  is  of  any 
advantage  to  them,  as  it  may  tend  to  prevent  men 
re-engaging,  which  they  might  havo  doue  even 
without  prospect  of  pension ;  and,  on  the  other 
liand,  the  reserve  is  of  no  use  to  India,  unless  m 
time  of  need  she  is  only  charged  for  the  cost  of 
their  transport  to  India,  6075-92. 

Cott  of  EjepetUtions : 

The  principle  should  be  that  India  should  be  repaid 
the  whole  cost  of  troops  lent  to  England,  thongh 
she  would  not  claim  tor  the  training  of  those 
troops,  as  England  did  in  the  case  of  the  Mutimr. 
This  principle  was  followed  in  the  case  of  tne 
expedition  to  Malta.  In  the  case  of  Egypt,  India 
only  received  a  grant  in  aid  of  ^IXX*""'/.  towards  a 
total  expi^ndtture,  of  nearly  Rx.  2,U(H),0(H>. 

Iq  the  cme  of  Abyssinia,  England  found  all  the 
extraordinaiy  expenditure.  India  ought  not  to 
have  had  to  pay  anything  in  Llie  case  of  Egypt, 
her  interest  I)eiug  only  indirect.  India  should,  of 
conrse,  pay  her  share  in  the  case  of  a  European 
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nadon  threatening  her  territory,  or  in  the  case  of 
war  in  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  principle  of 
joint  interest  in  the  latter  case  ms  admitted  with 
regard  to  the  Afghan  war,  6117-50, 
In  the  case  of  the  Mutiny,  India  had  not  only  to  pay 
the  wliole  cost  of  the  troops,  but  also  ^e  cost  of 
training  them.  In  the  case  of  the  third  China 
war  and  Malta  expedition,  England  paid  the  whole 
cost  of  the  troops,  but  nothing  for  their  tnuDing. 
The  words  of  the  Act  of  1858  seem  to  show  that  it 
was  not  contemplated  that  India  should  pay  for 
expeditions  beyond  her  frontier  without  the  express 
leave  of  Parliament.  The  Government  of  India 
certainly  were  of  opinion  that  they  should  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  Perak  expedition,  and  the 
Abyssinian  and  Egyptian  wars.  For  the  Afghan 
wars,  it  was  just  that  the  Home  Government 
should  contribute,  6151-94. 
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The  view  of  the  Government  of  India  in  1890  on  the 
short  service  system,  6229-32. 

Bxpre.ssion.s  of  opinion  given  in  evidence  before  Lord 
Uupry's  and  Lord  Wantage's  committees,  against 
the  short-service  system.  The  Government  of 
India  are  not  prepared  with  any  practical  proposal, 
but  desire  that  the  disadvantage  of  the  system  may 
be  considered  in  giving  the  charges,  6233-4. 

The  average  service  in  India  is  five  years  and  four 
months,  probably  the  Indian  Government  wonld  be 
satisfied  with  a  service  of  seven  years,  6236-7.  The 
youth  of  the  men  coming  ont  under  the  present 
system  is  also  an  objection,  6238. 

In  later  years  invaliding  has  been  very  greatly 
reduced,  but  this  is  the  resnlt  of  greater  attention 
being  paid  to  sanitation,  ^40-7.  (Possibly  the 
tem})erance  movement  has  oontributed  towards 
this  result,  6673-6);  the  mortality  has  also  con- 
siderably decreased,  6288-92. 

Two-thirds  of  the  soldiers  in  India  are  under  25,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  invalids  come  from  the 
remaining  one-third  who  have  reached  25,  6248-61. 
Nutwithstanding  this,  the  bulk  of  Indian  opinion  is 
that  the  beat  service  is  giv«i  over  25  years,  6224- 
82.  These  older  men  are  chiefly  men  who  have 
re-ongaged,  b705-8. 

It  cannot  be  precisely  stated  that  the  short-servico 
system  has  increased  the  invaliding,  6262-5. 

(Statistics  of  the  ages  of  the  British  soldiers  at  the 
present  time,  62t>^-7;i.) 

It  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  20  that  moat  recruits 
enlist,  6:150-8. 

Before  the  mutiny  the  British  forces  in  India  consisted 
of  local  Indian  forces,  12.000  men,  recruited  by  the 
Company  and  collected  at  Warley  depdt,  imd  the 
British  force,  24,000,  recruited  by  the  .Home 
Government  and  collected  at  Chatham,  6293-8. 

Whilst  the  Warley  recruits  were  not  trained  for  any 
length  of  time,  those  from  Chatham  were  more  or 
less  trained  men  when  they  proceeded  to  India, 
6299-305,  Ii3l;i^. 

The  expenses  of  Warley  were  low,  (the  average  cost 
per  man  was  about  261.  or  301.,  6310-2),  because 
the  men  sent  out  thence  received  the  greater  part 
of  their  training  in  India,  6306-9;  whereas  of  late 
years  the  Government  of  India  have  constantly 
insisted  upon  the  men  receiving  a  minimum  of  six 
months'  training  before  proceeding  to  India, 
6315r6. 

After  the  mutiny  the  army  was  considerably  increased, 
the  numb<!rs  of  Kuropean  troo^  being  doubled, 
(72,000  as  against  :i6,U00),  6317-zr.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  numliera  of  European  troops  iu 
British  India  would  be  74  or  75,000,  or  about 
67.000  exclusive  of  commissioned  officers,  6700-4 ; 
the  strength  of  the  forces  in  India  is  regnlatod  by 
the  Indian  Goremmcut.  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Government,  6677-85. 

During  the  mutiny  1 26  battalions  were  added  by  the 
Home  (iuvernment  to  the  array  at  home,  especially 
for  Indian  service,  6;l28-:!">. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  together  and  maintaining 
this,  additional  force,  amongst  other  reasons, 
necessitated    the    appointment   of   two  Royal 
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CooimiaBions  on  recruiting,  the  second  of  wiiieh 
reoonuouided  an  increase  of  pay  by  'Id.  a  d»iy  aiid 
a  further  Id.  a  day  more  on  re-cugagement,  63ii6-49. 
Eren  Bg  it  wan  found  impracticable  to  get  a 
BuiB&cient  number  of  recruite  on  the  old  Byatem,  and 
the  short  service  Byatem  was  introduced  iu  1870, 

Whilst  the  change  gn-vo  rise  to  increaacd  expenditure 
on  raising,  training,  and  di-illing  the  men,  it  may 
have  leB8ened  tlie  pension  charge,  (iytiO-tJ.  India 
has  benefitted  financially  by  the  irhange,  if  thn 
decrease  on  pensions  (joanterbalanf.es  the  increased 
depot  and  transport  charges  plus  the  charge  for 
deferred  pay,  6367-82. 

Changes  were  subsequently  made  in  the  or^anisatiou 
of  the  army  and  in  the  system  of  relief,  which 
tended  to  reduce  the  transport  charge,  6383-8,  and 
the  extra  penny  on  re^engagement  was  abolished, 

6492.  ,      ,      ..   . 

It  may  be  the  case  that  the  linked  battalion  BTstem 
is  a  great  advantage,  in  that  men  invalided  home 
or  ,iiifit  for  Indian  service,  are  drafted  into  the 
home  battaliona  and  are  not  kept  merely  as  a  dead 
weight  in  the  dep6t.  6416-22,  6457-72  ;  and  that  by 
this  means  it  is  possible  to  charge  India  only  for 
the  men  actually  supplied  to  her,  6433-5. 

It  is  true  that  India  hits  insisted  on  the  men  supplied 
to  her  being  20  years  old,  and,  since  the  majority  of 
lihe  recruits  were  between  18  and  19  on  joining,  they 
must  have  had  one  or  two  years'  training  previous 
to  embarkation,  6389-94  j  the  charge  made  against 
India  is  only  for  six  months'  training,  6396-403. 

It  it  be  admitted  that  the  cost  of  a  depot  under  the 
old  system  was  l,922i.  and  that  now,  including 
certain 'new  charges,  it  is  l,929i.,  the  charge  has 
not  largely  increased  the  charge  on  India,  6404-15, 
but  the  figures  are  hardly  compatible  with  the 
increased  cost  pei*  man,  6416-26. 

There  is  no  connection  between  the  Canterbury 
cavalry  depdt  and  anj  rogiment  at  home,  it  is  kept 
exclusively  for  the  needs  of  regiments  abroad ;  the 
normal  annual  draft  to  India  is  from  800  to  900 
men,  and  to  supply  these  between  1.300  and  1,400 
are  kept  constantly  at  Canterburj-,  6429-35-  The 
question  arises  whether  the  dep6t  is  not  too  ezton- 
Bively  organised,  India  being  charged  for  an 
establishment  of  23  officers  and  180  horses,  6435-45. 

The  normal  cost  of  each  cavalryman  supplied  to 
India  would  he  about  SOi.,  though  in  exceptional 
years  it  has  reached  the  sum  of  227i.,  6688-92.  The 
special  dep6t  for  training  the  Horse  Artillery  for 
India  has  been  found  insufficient,  but  a  cfaeai>er 
organisation  than  the  present  cadre  of  two  batteries 
should  be  possible,  6451-5. 

B^edfia  Gomplainte  of  the  Oovernment  of  India. 

The  two  Medical  Services  iu  India  should  bo 
amalgamated  with  a  view  to  economy,  647JV-84. 

The  Government  of  India  objected  to  the  increase  of 
pay  to  the  soldier  Ijeiug  granted  without  reference 
to  them,  also  to  other  similar  charges  on  the  same 
grounds,  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  cases, 
6485-96,  and  they  would  like  their  military  opinion 
and  financial  interests  to  be  consulted,  as  far  as 
possible,  on  new  departures,  6563-8. 

The  charge,  however,  for  good-conduct  ^y,  for 
instance,  to  which  they  object,  is  probaJbly  leas 
now  than  heretofore,  6492-6. 

The  Indian  Government  were  not  aware  that  the 
charge  for  adding  a  second  lieut.<colonel  and  two 
majon  to  each  regiment  of  British  infantry  and 
cavalry  was  incurred  with  a  view  to  decrease  the 
non-effective  charge,  6496-7.  Iii  the  opinion  of 
the  Indian  Government,  a  reduction  should  be 
made  by  the  Home  Government,  in  the  charge 
for  recruits,  partly  on  general  grounds  and  T)artly 
on  the  grounds  that  the  depots  in  Kngland  form  a 
reserve  for  England,  6504-12. 

Although  on  the  theory  of  an  identical  army,  the 
apportionment  of  charge  between  the  Home  and 
Indian  Govemmentw  should  be  reckoned 
arithmetically,  yet  there  are  general  grounds  on 
which  India  looks  for  a  reduction.  6569-76A. 

No  large  reduction  can  be  expected  m  the  i^Oian 
military  expenditure ;  reduction  lu  the  number  of 
troops,  stores,  or  pay  is  impossible ;  6560-3.  possibly 
the  native  army  might  be  reduced  as  the  native 
reserve  grows,  6554.  The  British  forces  must  be 
keot  up  111  a  certain  proportion  with  the  number 
of  native  troops,  6565-6,  6627-30, 6686-7.   It  would 
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be  had  policy  to  replace  British  bj.  native  troops, 
6631-50. 

India  must  also   follow  England  in  charges  of 

equipment,  &c.,  6557-62. 
The  relative  merits  of  British  and  Native  cavalry, 

6641-7. 

It  would  not  be  expedient  to  roduoe  the  proportion 

of  the  tatter. 

Fart  of  the  iiicreaBc  of  the  forces  has  been  absorbed 

by  Humia,  tjti51-4. 
Though  a  great  many  Eurasians  become  efl'ectivo 

volunteers,  6655-8,  it  is  not  thought  desirable  to 

extend  the  right   of  voloncoeriug   tu  natives, 

6668-72. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  regiments  of  Earasians, 

6663-7. 

Question  of  the  share  in  the  Govwnment  taken  by 
natives  of  India,  6677-^17,  6714.  The  qnostiou  of 
the  apportionment  of  charge  between  India  or 
Engluid  for  military  and  at&r  purposes,  6618.^ 

Aden. 

(First  occupied  in  1839).  The  whole  expenditure. 
Military  and  Civil,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian 
Bevenues,  England  only  paid  a  moiety  of  the  cost 
of  defence  work  and  armaments ;  India  provided 
the  iibmmunition  and  stores  for  armaments,  6523-9, 
6530-5,  6643-5,  6695-700. 

The  impoi:tance  of  Aden  from  an  Imperial  point  of 
view  is  greater  than  its  importance  to  India, 
6536-40,  See  also  6693-4;  for  this  reason  India 
should  not  be  charged  with  the  total  cost,  6541-2 ; 
though  for  many  reasons  it  should  pay  part  of  the 
cost,  6692. 

Gibraltar  is  in  no  way  a  setH)£E  to  it,  6646-9. 
Troop  Serviee. 

Though  the  drafts  sent  out  have  been  more  numerous, 
the  cost  of  transport  has  decreased,  6714-7-  The 
Government  of  India  have  always  been  anxious  to 
ranploy  their  own  transports  on  the  home  trooping 
service ;  at  present  trausporte  are  hired,  6719-23, 
6727-8. 

The  Indian  Jl£arine. 
The  Admiral^  took  over  the  duties  of  the  old  Indian 
Navy  in  l&E® ;  in  1869  a  subsidy  of  76,000i.  was  paid 
by  Iiidut,  reduced  iji  1888  to  41,6002.   Since  then, 
under  recent  arrangements,  India  pays  in  all 
^160,000i.,  including  the  sum  for  the  manning  of  her 
'harbour  defence  ships.   India  has  provided  ports, 
repairs,  docking,  &c.  for  Boyal  Navy  ships  at  a  very 
moderate  charge,  6743.    She  also  provides  a  Marine 
survey,  6744.   The  Government  of  India  consider 
that  it  pays  too  much  for,  and  has  insufficient 
control  over,  the  East  Indian  Sc(uadron,  6744.  The 
Indian  Marine  is  capable  of  doing  the  police  duty 
and  transport  of  troops,  and  saving  the  Boyal  Navy 
Squadron  to  protect  the  highways  of  trade,6744-53. 
'  It  has  been  estimated  that  India  saved  about 
400,0001,  a  year  by  the  transfer  of  her  Navy;  but 
she  had  stiU  to  bear  omsiderable  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  Bombay  3£arine,  6754-6. 
The  Government  of  India  consider  that  they  do 
enough  in  protecting  their  own  ports  and  discharging 
other  duties  by  their  Boyal  Indian  Marine  vessels, 
and  that  the  Home  Government  should  bear  the 
charge  for  the  defence  of  the  high  seas. 
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Has  been  for  13  years  Director  of  the  Royal  Indian 
Marine;  was  originally  nominated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  five  years ;  is  -subordinate  to  the  Military 
Member  of  Council,  6769-67. 

Former  he:ids  of  the  Department,  6768-74,  6777-8. 

The  conduct  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  is  regulated 
by  the  Act  of  1884,  6775-6,  which  was  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  the  Boyal  Indian  Marine  had  no  defined 
status  or  discipline,  6999-7004 ;  the  Act  enumerates 
the  duties  of  tixe  Boyal  Indian  Marine,  7006-10. 

The  old  Indian  Navy,  before  its  abolition,  was  wobably 
subordinate  rather  to  the  Government  of  Bombay 
than  the  Government  of  India,  6772-4.  The  duties 
of  the  old  Indian  Navy  were  the  police  dnties  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  seas,  6922,  6951-4,  G969-6J, 
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6968;  it  iiasisted  in  tbo  New  Zeiilftiid  atid  Chinii  wars. 
6!*23-6 ;  it  also  performed  duties  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  connexion  with  the  slave  trade,  6065-7. 
The  two  small  services,  the  Bengal  and  Bombay 
Marines,  which  came  into  existence  after  the  abolition 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  being  found  expensive  and  in- 
efficient, were  amalgamated,  and  formed  the  present 
Royal  Indian  Marine,  6775-6. 

The  daties  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine,  6776,  6789, 
7,106.   The  head-quarters  are  at  Bombay.  6780-1. 

Distribntion  uf  the  10  soiwoing  shiira  and  five  river 
steamu^  forming  the  Indian  Marine.  QlHir-S. 

The  Coti  of  ih»  Boyal  Indian  Marine : 

In  later  years  there  have  been  apparent  rednctions  of 
actual  expenditure  as  compared  with  the  estimate, 
but  the.«<c  arc  mainly  nominal,  being  due  to  rpcoveriea 
on  neconnt  of  work  done  for  and  stores  supplied  to 
other  Departments,  6816-26. 

Tader  the  head  of  Dockyards,  though  the  gross 
expenditure  exceeded  the  estimate,  the  increase  was 
more  than  cotinterbalanced  by  recoveries  from  other 
Departments,  6,8-27-31;  there  was  a  emiill  decrease 
under  salaries,  6832,  and  a  decrease  nnder  stores, 
owing  to  less  purchase  of  coal  in  India,  as  well  as  a 
greater  amount  of  recoveries  than  was  cstimnted, 
6833-5,  6847-9,  Besides  the  foregoing  decreases,  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Survey  Department  and  other 
minor  variations  account  for  a  decrease  of  one  lakh } 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  trooping  receipts  of 
Rs.  66,000,  683ft-7. 

The  Indian  Marine  Budget  deals  solely  with  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  India,  and  leaves  out  of  account 
stores  received  from  England.  Hence  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  receipts  from  other  Departments 
and  expenditure,  6850-7. 

The  estimate  appears  under  nine  snb-heads ;  the  gross 
expenditure  of  18&2-3  was  nearly  Rs.  20,00,000 ;  of 
this  salaries  and  victimlling  accounted  for  Rs.  8,00,000. 
DoclryardSi  5}  lakhs ;  purchase  and  hire  of  vessels, 
4  lakns ;  and  there  wai^  a  net  receipt  of  Rs.  1.71.000 
on  account  of  stores,  68-58-74.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expenditure  on  stores  from  England  amounted 
to  132,000i.  in  18P3-4,  6873. 

Royal  Navy  Ships  in  the  Indiun  Seas: 

The  Admiralty  keeps  four  of  the  eight  fhipn  of  the  East 
Indian  Squadron  in  Indian  waters,  in  respect  of  which 
India  pays  a  subsidy  at  present  of  100,000/.  a  year ; 
in  addition  to  them  India  has  provided  and  handed 
over  to  the  Admiralty  a  defence  squadron  of  two 
turret  ships  and  nine  torpedo  gunboats  and  torpedo 
boats  on  account  of  the  crews  of  which  she  pays  tbo 
Admiralty  about  60,000!.  a  year,  6878-86.  One 
tnrret-ship  and  ono  toqiedo  gunboat  oro  actually  in 
commission,  under  the  Orders  of  tiie  Admiralty,  the 
remainder  arc  in  reserve,  6887-90.  The  total  cost  to 
India  of  her  marine  and  naval  subsidies  may  be  taken 
Toaghly  at  about  Rx.  490,000.  exclusiveof  non-effective 
chafes  (and  exchange),  6908.  There  are  no  figures 
to  show  the  cost  of  the  old  Indian  Navy,  but  an 
approximate  statement  might  possibly  be  made  oat, 
6910-8. 

In  the  days  of  the  East  India  Company  the  merchant 
ships  were  equipped  for  defending  themsolveK,  and, 
though  there  was  an  India  and  China  squadron  of 
Royal  Navy  vessels,  they  did  not  practically  do  much 
towards  protecting  commerce  east  of  tlie  Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope,  6936-50,  695.'>-64.  The  Indian  Navy  was  consti- 
tuted in  18.10,  and  its  duties  were  f-olely  those  of  the 
maritime  police  of  the  Indian  watcr.s  ;  it  bad  nothing 
to  do  with  the  protection  of  trade  rautcp,  69ril-8.  It 
appears  to  have  had  some  connexion  with  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  on  the  Eastern  Coast  cf 
Africa,  but  it  can  only  have  been  veir  limited; 
and  it  is  also  the  police  of  the  Persian  Chilf,  6968, 
6965-7. 

When  the  old  Indian  Navy  was  abolished  in  1862,  tlio 
Admiralty  undertook  its  duties,  except  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  without  charge  to  India,  6976-80. 
When,  however,  in  1869  the  Bombay  (lovemment 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  those  duties 
were  discharged,  the  result  was  that  India  agreed 
to  pay  a  subsidy  for  the  service  of  six  ships  to 
to  perform  all  duties,  excluding  the  Persian 
Gnl^  6976-9.5.  In  1888.  in  consequence  of  the 
Indian  Marine  steamer  "  Lawrence  "  being  built  for 
service  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  squadron  for  service 
in  Indian  waters  was  reduced  to  four,  and  the  subsidy 
to  48,7001.,  6996-7013;  two  or  three  years  subee- 


Hext,  Capl»in  John — eont. 
quently  a  discussion  arose  between  the  Admiralty 
and  the  Indian  Government  which  led  to  what  is 
called  the  Foreign  Office  Conference,  7014-5,  which 
resulted  in  a  failure,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Indian  Government  to  find  a 
common  ba«ie,  7015-26,  704.5-8.  Attempts  were  then 
made  at  arbitration,  which  culminated  in  the  Rosebery 
award  of  1894.  under  which  India  pays  a  sum  of 
100,000?  for  the  service  of  four  Royal  Navy  ships, 
702.5-30,  6891,  7037.  the  term  "  Indian  purposes," 
nsed  in  the  Foreign  Office  Conference  award,  being 
dotermined  to  have  a  wider  signification  t^au  that 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  QoTemment  of  India, 
ought  to  be  assigitcd  to  it,  7031.  The  Govenunent 
of  India  contend  that  tlu^y  are  more  hardly  dealt 
with  under  this  award  than  the  Australian  Colonies, 
which  for  their  defence  squadron  pay  at  the  rate  of 
111.  48.  per  ton,  for  which  they  get  an  addition  to  the 
squadron  on  the  station  of  14,345  tons ;  India,  on  the 
other  hand,  pays  152.  per  ton  without  the  addition  of 
a  single  ship  to  the  local  squadron,  7032-37.  In 
tiddition  to  the  subsidy  to  the  Royal  Navy,  India 
has  paid  over  150,000?.  for  dockyard  improvements, 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  vessols  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
whether  belonging  to  the  Indian  squadron  or  not, 
where  repairs  are  executed  at  a  very  low  cost ;  over 
■500,000i,  for  harbour  defence  ships,  and  an  annual 
sum  of  about  60.000?.  for  manmng  them ;  besides 
.large  sums  on  making  the  four  principal  Indian 
harboors  as  stittngly  fortified  as  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  India  also  provides  its  own  Marine 
Survey  Department,  and  renders  other  services  to 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  amoimt  of  the  subsidy, 
7048-84.  The  Government  of  India  contend  that  for 
their  own  purposes  three  Royal  Navy  g^boats  of 
the  "  Pigeon  '  class  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
7122-9.  The  Admiralty  decline  to  accept  this  view, 
and  wish  to  substitute  larger  vessels  on  the  ground 
that  "  Indian  purposes"  include  duties  on  the  high 
seas,  7158-82. 

"With  regard  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Government  have 
not  objected  to  pay  for  the  work  done  by  the  Royal 
Navy,  7142-3  ;  but  the  "  Lawrence,"  if  armed,  would 
bo  quite  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  one  vessel, 
and  so  relieving  Indian  revenues  to  that  extent.  At 
the  instance,  however,  of  the  Admiralty,  orders  were 
given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  forbidding  the  arming 
of  the  "Lawrence,"  6796-813.  Though  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  never  expressed  any  such  opinion, 
th(!  Royal  Indian  ]\larine  would  be  quite  capable  of 
performing  all  the  purely  Indian  dotiea  in  Indian 
waters  which  were  contemplated  in  the  Marino 
Service  Act  if  thoy  were  allowed  to  be  armed,  7088- 
lOSt. 

The  duties  in  the  Persian  Gulf  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Admiralty  without  charge  to  India,  or  at 
least  with  only  the  assistance  of  the  "  Lawrence," 
7142-;f.  7150-7. 

The  employment  of  Natives  and  Eumsians  in  the  Royal 
Indian  Marine  and  the  Royal  Navy,  7130-41,  7144- 
93. 


17tii  Day. 

KENNEDY,  VICE-ADMIRAL  W.  R.,  R.N.,  and 
CUMING,  MR.  WILLIAMS  (OF  THE 
ADMIRALTY),  Analysis  ok  Emdknce  oi. 

Experience,  Kennedy,  8218-19  ;  Cuming,  8225. 

The  boundaries  of  the  East  India  station,  8220-24. 

The  duties,  performed  liy  the  armed  vessels  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  before  the  abolition  of  the  Indian 
Navy  wore  small,  now  they  include  general  defence, 
suppression  of  piracy  and  slave  trade,  and  p(^ce 
duties,  8230u46.  Letter  of  Sir  Charles  Wood  defining 
the  duties  of  the  old  Indian  Navy,  8236. 

For  an  annual  payment  of  100,000/.  the  Admiralty 
keeps  four  resBcls  in  Indian  waters  out  of  a 
Bcjuadron  of  eight,  and  a  further  payment  of 
59,6002.  is  made  for  the  manning  of  vessels  of  the 
Indian  Defence  Squadron,  8247-53. 

The  cost  of  these  four  ships  is  estimated  at 
117,O00i.  a  year,  plus  4,000i.  a  year  supposed  to  be 
spent  by  India  on  repairs  of  the  "  Sphinx,"  8254-5 ; 
the  Admiralty  maintains  that  this  does  not  cover  the 
whole  cost  of  the  ships,  no  allowance  being  made 
for  the  pilotage  contingent  expeoses,  and  indirect 
expenses,  8255-9.  Method  of  computing  the  charge, 
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Kbskedt,  Vice-Adml.  W.  R.,  and  Odming,  Mr.  W.~conl. 
8260.  The  distinct  charge  for  the  i'e])airs  of  tht; 
"Sptirix"  is  made  becauf^c  she  was  specially  buUt 
for  the  I'ersiaa  Grulf  service,  8;i6I-U. 

ludia  uowadaTB  needs  a  larger  iloet  than  sIio  did 
between  1832  and  1867. 8267. 

The  datiea  of  the  Indian  Ifariue  were  taken  over  by 
the  Imperial  QoTemment  because  the  Royal  Navy 
could  more  advantageously  porEorm  the  dntiei^ 
and  the  presence  of  Boyal  Navy  shi|}s  was  for 
reasons  of  policy  desirable ;  no  charge  wa«  at  first 
made,  because  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs 
eatiaed  by  the  mutiny,  8285-ti ;  financially  the 
Government  of  India  has  benefitted,  8'280-74. 

The  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy  has  benefitted  both 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  Indian  taspa^'er, 
because  in  the  present  day  a  Be])arate  Indian  Navy 
would  cost  much  more  than  the  subsidy,  8-4:10. 

The  defence  of  India  by  the  Royal  Navy  is  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  England,  8275-9  ;  some 
of  the  ports  are  defended  by  batteries  and  the 
defensive  flotilla,  which  is  officered  and  manned  by 
the  Boyal  Navy,  in  consideration  of  a  contribution 
of  59,000i.  from  India,  8280-3. 

The  Indian  Defence  Flotilla  consists  of  two  turret 
ships  (one  in  reserve),  two  torpedo  catcherti  (one 
in  reserve),  seven  torpedo  boats  (four  in  reserve), 
they  are  all  kept  in  Bombay  Harbour,  because  the 
dockyards  are  there ;  the  small  vessels  are  being 
constantly  exercised  up  and  down  tlio  coast.  In  time 
of  war  they  would  bo  distrilmti  d  along  the  roast. 
They  were  transferred  by  the  Indian  Govemnxeut 
to  the  Admiralty,  which  maintains  tbem  for  an 
annual  payment  of  59,6' >0/. ;  this  arrangement  is 
satisfactory  to  both  «idcs,  8.">HilOu-9rj. 

The  Government  of  India  first  made  a  p;iyment  to 
England  in  respect  of  the  Royat  Navy  sliips  in 
1869  (six  years  after  the  abolition  of  the  Indian 
Navy)  of  701.  per  man  on  1,000  men,  representing 
the  cost  of  the  crews  of  aix  ships  ;  this  701.  rate  did 
not  cover  the  actual  cost,  it  was  merely  the  average 
cost  of  wages  and  victuals;  but  the  Imperial 
Government  benefited  by  the  fact  that  the  full 
establishment  of  1,000  men  was  not  insisted  upon, 
though  paid  for,  8284-305.  (At  the  present  time 
there  tm  623  men  in  the  four  suljsidised  ships* 
8306-7.) 

Tho  Secretary  of  State  for  India  applied,  in  1887,  for 
modern  shipa  with  more  powerful  armaments, 
8314-5;  and  the  four  ships  now  in  Indian  waters  are 
far  superior  to  those  which  they  replaced,  8361-2. 

The  1869  arrangement  lasted  until  1888,  when  the 
force  to  be  kept  in  Indian  waters  wa.H  reduced  to 
four  ships,  for  whi'.-h  India  was  charged  38,6001. 
and  5  percent,  on  the  cost  of  the  '■  Sphinx,"  making 
41.6u0i. ;  this  subsidy  wjib  also  based  on  the  70/. 
rate,  S308-iy.  No  four  piirticnlav  ships  were  ear 
marked  for  Indian  Service,  bub  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  deputed  any  four  out  of  his  Sijuadron  at  bis 
discretion,  8358-(>. 

This  arrangement  was  allowed  by  tlu^  Treasury  under 
protest,  8313-8;  neither  the  Admiralty  or  Trea- 
sury- considered  the  subsidy  sufficient,  H319-20. 

The  Foreign  Office  conference  considered  tho  question, 
and  it  was  decided  that  India  was  to  pay  the  whole 
cost,  effective  and  non-effective,  of  the  ships  era* 
ployed;  the  number  and  class  of  ships  required 
for  Indian  purposes  were  to  bo  settled  by  both 
Governments  jointly,  8321-:>. 

The  ships  were  not  to  be  employed  beyoud  the  limits 
of  Indian  waters  without  tne  consent  of  the  Indian 
Government ;  this  rule  still  liolds  good,  83;3-i-40. 

At  the  present  time  one  ship  is  stationed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  one  at  Aden,  one  at  Bombay  to  re- 
lieve the  Gulf  ship,  and  tho  fourth  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  8341-2. 

The  Persian  Gulf  must  be  considered  as  Indian  waters, 
8^13-52. 

No  motual  agreement,  however,  could  be  arrived  at 
as  to  the  definilion  of  "  Indian  purposes,"  8324-7. 
Whilst  the  Admiralty  proposed  that  four  ships,  of 
iv  total  tonnage  of  6,605  tons,  was  necessiirv.  the 
Indian  Government  considered  that  the  ' '  Sphinx  " 
and  two  gunboats,  total  toimage  2,640  tons,  were 
sufficient,  8328-33,  8353-8.  The  objection  of  the 
Indim  CioveminQnt  to'the  Admiralty  jiropcBal  was 
dne  to  their  restricted  view  of  "  Indian  purposes.*' 
The  Admiralty  considers  that,  being  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  Empire,  It  must  be  the  deciding 
authority  as  to  the  manner  of  caning  out  that 
defence)  the  opinion  of  tho  Admiralty  on  this 


Kennedy,  Vice-Adml.  W.  B.,  and  Cuming,  Mr.  W.— coat, 
point  shtmld  huvo  more  weight  than  that  of  the 
Government  of  India,  8363-76.  Lord  ItjBeben',  in 
his  award,  ctincurred  with  the  Admiralty  of  taking 
the  bmador  viowuud  crmsidering  Imperial  pnrposes, 
8375.  100,000/.  a  year  seems  a  small  sum  for  ludia 
to  pay  for  the  protection  of  her  trade,  8662.  The 
whole  matter  turns  on  the  definition  of  **  India 
purposes,"  8717. 

Australia  pay%  less  for  her  ships  than  India  does, 
though  tho  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  are  not 
analogous.  8377-f>0.  On  the  Australian  principlo 
India  would  pay  100,000/.  for  her  ships,  she  doos, 
in  fart,  now  pay  100,000/. 

Australia  piiys  no  subsidy  that  can  be  likened  to  tbe 
60,000/.  that  India  pays  for  the  ships  in  reserve  ; 
she  manages  her  coast  defences  for  herself, 
8396-40:{. 

Anstralia  contribntea  towards  the  cost  of  the  Marine 
Survey,  whilst  India  carries  out  the  whole  of  the 
surveys  in  Indian  waters  at  her  own  expense, 
8104-9. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  two  cases,  in  that  India 
has  always  had  a  navy  of  her  own,  whereas  the 
Colonies  only  began  in  1888  or  1880,  to  contribute 
to  the  Navy  in  the  same  way  as  they  took  over  the 
cost  of  their  troops  in  1870,  8410-2. 
The  three  vessels  required  by  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  inca{>able  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
old  Indian  Navy,  8413.  The  CrOTemraent  of  India 
do  not  contemplate  jiay  ing  for  the  general  protection 
of  trade  which  devolved  on  the  old  Indian  Navy, 
8414-7. 

Tho  cost  of  tho  old  Indian  Navy  is  supposed  to  have 
been  about  3O0,0O0/.,  8418-21.  This  cost  would 
probably  have  doubled,  or  trebled,  if  the  Indian 
Navy  still  existed,  as  it  would  hare  had  to  be 
equipped  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas, 
8421-5. 

During  the  great  war  the  East  India  Company's 
ships  sailed  armed,  and  thus  the  Company  defended 
its  own  trade  and  coasts,  8426-9. 

With  regwd  to  Captain  Hext's  opinion  that  the 
Indian  Government  could  with  its  existing  Indian 
Marino  perform  all  the  duties  enumerated  in  the 
Indian  Marine  Act,  if  the  ships  were  allowed  to  be 
armed  efficiently  without  additional  cost  to  India ; 
if  India  bought  the  threo  ships,  and  added  them  to 
its  navy  fully  equipped  and  armed,  it  would  probably 
perform  those  duties  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  100,0001. 
tt  year,  8431-55. 

The  "  Lawrence."  "  Warren  Hastings,"  and  three 
other  ships  all  have  their  armaments  in  Bombay, 
which  could  be  placed  on  board  in  time  of  war, 
H.I73,  8481-3,  8494-6. 

But  the  ships  would  have  no  status  if  armed,  unless 
they  were  under  the  orders  of  the  Adniiml,  8510-5. 

If  the  Boyal  Indian  .Murine  ships  are  to  be  armed, 
they  Ynust  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
Conimiimler-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy  Squadron, 
8I67-0O,  8472.  The  Boyal  Indian  Marine  ship. 
"Lawrence,"  serving  in  the  Gulf,  is  really  a  yacht 
to  move  the  Political  Besident  about ;  Her  Majesty's 
ship  "  Sphinx  "also  does  this  service,  and  is,  in  fact, 
fitted  up  for  it,S480, 8514-5.  Tbe  "  Lawrence  "  is  not 
sufficiently  armed  to  suppress  piracy  (except  by 
moral  force),  but  she  is  armed  enough  for  her  own 
defence  (as  all  ships  serving  there  should  be), 
8460-71.  The  Admiralty  does  not  admit  the 
question  of  arming  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  ships 
as  capable  of  argument,  8478-9. 

The  ■■  Lawrence "  was  actually  built  as  a  despatch 
boat  for  the  Besident  ut  Buahire,  the  subsidised 
Royal  Navy  vessels  being  reduced  from  six  to  four, 
8531-3. 

The  '■  Sphinx "  ia  ehtirtdy  at  the  service  of  the 
Resident  at  Bonhire,  and  carries  out  his  orders, 
8570-9. 

It  cannot  be  considered  a  waste  of  material  to  keep 
the  Indian  Marine  vessels  unarmed,  as  they  are 
constaritly  employed  on  their  own  principal  business 
of  trooping,  8484-93.  Besides  trooping,  they  are 
employed  on  lighthouse  duties,  surveying,  and, 
according  to  the  Act,  the  guarding  of  convict 
settlements  and  suppression  of  pirac}',  but,  from  a 
naval  point  of  view,  the  recital  in  the  Act  cannot 
be  regarded,  8497-8509a. 

The  Admindty  would  probably  not  fall  in  with  the 
suR^stion  that  it  should  titke  over  the  whole 
Indian  Marine,  as  a  means  of  utilising  the  ships 
as  armed  vessels,  8510-23. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  the  "Marathon  "  in  not  at  all 
snited  to  the  Persian  Golf,  but  she  would  be 
nseftil  at  Muscat,  for  instance,  8524-6. 

No  allowance  should  be  made  on  account  of  the 


purposes,       .     .  

nnder  Admiralty  orders,  together  with  the 
"Sphini,"  would  serve  the  purpose  of  iho  Gulf 
excellently,  8580-1.  At  the  same  time  there  would 
Btill  have  to  be  a  gunboat  at  Bombay  as  a  relief, 
8^34-9,  These  ships  are  necessary,  8456. 
With  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of 
India  that  the  subsidy  should  be  reduced,  because 
the  ships  are  not  to  the  same  extent  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Indian  Government  as  the  Army»  the 
Admiralty  would  not  consent  to  their  Admiral 
being  under  the  orders  of  any  other  authorify; 
there  must  be  one,  and  only  one,  autibority  in  naval 
matters;  at  the  same  time,  the  yioeroy's  wishes 
are  invariably  canied  out,  8641-&4.  The 
oommanding  officers  on  all  stations  have  orders 
to,  and  actually  do,  assist  and  carr^  out  the  wishes 
of  the  civil  and'  political  authorities,  but  they  do 
not  take  orders  from  them,  8565-60. 

Another  ground  put  forward  for  reducing  the 
eabsidy  is  that  the  ships  are  employed  on  services 
other  than  Indian ;  but  it  is  eiprcasly  laid  down 
that  they  may  not  be  employed  bevond  limits 
mutually  agreed  upon ;  four  ships  of  the  squadron 
are  always  in  Indian  waters.  8.>til-9. 

The  third  reason  for  reducing  the  subsidy,  is  that 
the  number  aud  class  of  vessels  employed  is  not 
that  which  the  Government  of  Iiiaia  thinks 
necessary ;  in  the  first  place  the  Admiralty,  being 
an  expert  department,  would  be  the  best  ju(^  of  the 
requirements,  and  they  hold  that  Lord  Bosebery^B 
definition  of  "Indian  purposes"  justified  their 
selection,  8576-85.  Lord  Bosebery  decided  that 
"Indian  purposes"  included  more  duties  than 
those  put  tOTward  in  the  India  Office  case,  8589-90. 

,A  reciprocal  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
Imperial  and  Indian  Governments  aa  to  docking 
ships ;  but  this  ts  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  no  ships 
of  the  Indian  Government  are  now  sent  to  England 

Cctioally,  tbe  use  of  the  Indian  troopers  having 
u  discontinued,  8596-607,  8620. 
The  charge  was  fijced  at  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
actual  cost  of  labour  and  material ;  a  heavier  charge 
would  be  made  to  the  owners  of  private  or  alien 
ressela,  8618-26. 
The  dock  accommodation  provided  by  India  is  very 
little  used  by  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  other  than 
those   engaged  in  the   defence  of  India ;  this, 
therefore,  reduces    their   value  to  England,  as 
estimated  by  Captain  Hext,  8607-«617. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  docking  at  Portstno^th 
and  Bombay  is  due  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange, 
8630-1.   The  ships  of  the  Boyal  Navy  are  not  kept 
in  dock  in  India  longer  than  is  necoeuiTy,  8634-8. 
Payment  is  made  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  for  tlureo  vessels  and  armed  cruisers, 
bnt  they  hold  ten  others  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Admiralty  without  farther  subsidy,  8632-3. 
The  transport  of  troops  was  formerly  carried  out  b^ 
tLe  In£an  Government,  but  now  the  trooping  is 
done  in  hired  ships;  this  last  method  is  more 
expensive,  8639-43.    The  only  use  mado  of  the 
Xndian  Marine  ships  is  that  o^  coast  trooping, 
*i  644-54. 

^*He  protection  afforded  to  trade  by  tbe  Hoyal  Navy 
Squadron,  the  comparative  importance  of  the 
essentially  Indian  and  English  shipping  trade, 
S^3-710. 

Captain  Hext's  opinion,  when  the  Imperial 
Crovemroent  took  over  the  Government  of  India, 
"the  duties  of  the  Indian  Navy  became  an  Imperial 
csharge ;  the  Admiralty  consider  that  to  take  oyer 
'khe  responsibiliy  did  not  preclude  them  from  being 
asaiatea  as  to  the  cost,  8711-6. 

Idm  Day. 

■^^fii3CT,   Oatt.,  BJ!f.  Akalysis  or  Bvidbncb  of— 

^^tCiciSK  0?  TUB  EVIDBHCB   OIVBN  BY  THE  AAMIRALTT 
BEfBESBNTAIIY£S. 

"With  reference  to  Q.  8230-6.)  The  duties  of  the 
Luliwi  Navy  on  the  high  seas  were  comparatirely. 


Hbxt,  Capt. — eont. 

if  not  entirely,  nil,  9267-7B.  It  is  contended  by 
the  Admiralty,  that  India  should  bear  part  of  the 
cost  of  duties  on  the  high  seas,  though  the  Indian 
Government  contend  that  they  are  of  Imperial 
concern  (tee  Qb.  8322-7),  9-f46.  The  British 
Government  in  ISGH  took  over  the  duties  of  general 
protection  of  trade  without  payment,  but  a  payment  . 
for  six  sliips,  for  the  speciSo  purpose  of  supporting 
British  authority  on  the  seaboard,  began  in  186.4, 
though  the  Indian  Government  did  not  like  the 
arrangemeut,  9599-605,  The  "  Marathon  "  for 
Indian  purposes  is  comparatively  useless ;  she  is 
devoted  to  Imperial  purposes  on  the  high  seas, 
9347-54.  The  protection  of  the  coasting  trade 
would  be  considered  »s  one  of  the  Indian  purposes, 
9274-83.  As  regards  the  suppression  of  piracy 
{Q„  8243),  the  Indian  Marine,  not  being  armed,  u 
unable  to  act,  9284-5. 

Witness  agrees  with  Admiral  Kennedy's  description 
of  the  force  in  Indian  waters  (tee  Q.  8253),  9286-9. 
One  of  the  ships  is  stationed  at  Aden,  which  is  a 
station  of  Imperial  interest,  aud  the  subsidy  should 
be  proportionately  decreased.  Though  Aden  is 
maimed  by  Indian  troops,  aud  a  Boyal  ludiau 
Marine  ship  is  stationed  there,  9290-6,"  9572-9  ;  yet 
it  is  a  place  of  Imperial  interest,  9297-9307. 

In  estimating  tho  subsidy  (Q,.  82.'>0-60)  the  charge 
for  repairs  is  too  high,  9308-21. 

More  ships  are  not  required  ai  the  station  than 
formerly,  but  rather  fewer  (Q.  8267),  9328-32. 

Lord  Cross"  object  in  pressing  the  Admiralty  for  more 
modern  and  speedy  ships  {Q.  8il4)  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  worn-out  condition  of  the  ships  on 
the  station.  9:i39-44. 

The  ludiau  Marine  surveying  ship  is  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  Fei-siau  Gulf,  though  Admiral  Elennedy 
holds  that  tho  gulf  is  included  iu  Indian  waters 
(Q.  8343).  The  exiranses  of  the  gulf  should  be 
shared  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  9354-9. 

Gompuative  experience  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Director  of  the  Bo^  Indian  Marine  in  doling  with 
Indian  requirements  (see  Q.  8368-70).  9374-6. 

As  regards  the  Australian  and  Indian  agreements 
(Q.  8556,  8379,  8386),  the  Admiralty  gives  the  latter 
worse  terms  than  the  former;  all  dependencies 
should  be  treated  upon  the  same  footing,  9377-97. 
India  provides  a  floating  defence  for  her  ports  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  Australia  (Q.  8400-3), 
(9398-^1). 

Surveying— a  ^  servise  of  Imperial  importance — is 
undertaken  by  India  bnt  not  by  Australia  {see 
Q.  8404-5),  9401-6. 

The  comjiarative  size  of  tho  ships  of  the  Indian  and 
Australian  squadrons,  9561-3. 

By  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  Indian  Navy 
gratuitously  (at  firat)  the  Imperial  Govomment 
morally  debarred  itself  from  making  a-  charge 
afterwards,  9322-7. 

Altlwoffh  tbe  principle  of  India's  permanent  exemp- 
tion from  Biii»idy  may  not  have  been  accepted  in 
England  (see  Q.  841^,  the  Admiralty  accepted  the 
arrangement  Toluntwily  at  the  time,  9409-10. 

Witness  does  not  agree  with  Admiral  Kennedy 
(Q.  8425)  that  an  enormous  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  ships  thoroughly  up  to  date 
9411-17. 

The  old  East  India  Company's  ships  "defended  them- 
selves J  bnt  the  monopoly  of  the  Company  has 
disappeared,  tho  trade  haviug  become  an  Imperial 
trade,  its  jirotecLion  should  now  be  an  Imperial 
duty,  9418-24,  9633-43. 

(Q.  8433.)  The  armaments  should  be  placed  in  the 
Indian  Marino  ships,  9426.  (Q.  8421.)  The  Royai 
Indian  Marine  should  do  the  coast  duties  of  In£a, 
9427. 

(Q.  8444-7.)  The  naval  duties  of  India  could  be  done 
more  cheaply  by  India,  9428-32. 

(Q.  8466.)  The  statement  of  the  danger  run  by  the 
"Lawrence"  through  being  unarmed,  is  not 
exi^gerated;  the  Australian  ships  are  permitted 
to  be  armed,  though  there  is  dual  authority  there, 
9434-6 

(Q.  8492-3.)  Only  three  of  the  Boyal  Indian  Marine 
ships  are  really  troopships,  9438.  The  value  of 
the  Royal  Indian  Marine  ships  as  auxiliaries  in  time 
of  war,  9439-40.  (G.8495)  Comparison  of  the  Roya> 
Indian  Marine  ships  iind  sobsidistd  liners,  9141. 
(Q.  8497.)  Only  throe  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marine 
ships  should  be  armed,  9443-4.  (Q.  8515.)  The 
ships, ifarmed,  should  be  nnderthe  cemmand  of  the 
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Benior  naval  officer  of  the  aquadron,  in  all  offensiTe 
operationB,  9446-57. 
Tbe  arming  of  these  ships  wonid  obviate  the  n»- 
cessity  of  one  or  two  Boyal  Navy  ships,  9452-4. 
"Were  the  "  Lawrence  *'  armed,  one  of  the  gnnboata 
on  the  station  could  be  dispensed  with  (Q.  8537), 
9465-8.  The  Boyal  Indian  Marine  ship  at  Aden 
would  similwly  take  the  place  of  a  Royal  Navy  ship, 
9569—71. 

With  reference  to  Q.  8608-14,  the  alterations  to  the 

docks  were  made  with  a  riew  of  meeting  Admiraltr 

requirements,  9474-9. 
(Q.  8613.)  The  present  docks  would  have  soffioed  for 

the  old  Indian  navy,  9481-2. 
{Q.  8620.)  There  is  now  no  reciprocity  between  the 

two  governments  as  regards  docldng,  9484-5. 
Tbe  comparative  cost  of  dockiii^  at  Bombay  aaoA 

Plymouth  {see  Q.  8630),  9487-93. 
India  Office  letter  referring  to  payments  for  repairs 

of  "Sphinx,"  9496-7. 
The  repairs  of  the  "  Sphinx  "  should  be  on  the  same 

footing  as  those  of  other  ships,  9498-503. 
(Q.  8531.)  Tbe  "  Lawrence"  was  originally  intended 

fOT  a  ngn-combatant  ship,  but  the  Government  of 

India  construed  the  Royal  Indian  Marine  Act  as 

warranting  her  being  armed,  9515. 
In  cases  where  both  England  and  India  have  an 

interest,  both  should  contribute  to  the  cost,  9518- 

9606. 

The  Rosebery  award  is  not  strictly  fhir  to  India* 

9619. 

The  definition  of ' '  Indian  purposes  "  is  the  stumbling- 
block  of  the  whole  question,  9527. 

The  services  India  renders  to  the  BotbI  Navy  have 
not  been  taken  into  account,  9544-51. 

The  Admiralty  claim  that  the  Indian  subsidy  does 
not  cover  iJio  whole  cost,  9588. 

The  proposed  change  is  lOO.OOOf.  a  year,  as  against 
tiie  calculated  actual  expenditure  of  117,000Z., 
9552-9. 

The  oalonlations  of  the  Admiralty  in  arriving  at  the 

snbsidy  were  onesided,  9563-8. 
In  1869  India  began  to  pay  for  the  pay  and  victuals 

at  701.  per  man,   before  that  time   she  paid 

nothing.  9580-3. 
Australia  does  not  pay  the  whole  cost ;  her  payment 

is  for  a  definite  force,  9.^)84-7. 
The  subsidy  will  be  reconsidered  in  1901,  9592-8. 
The  question  of  the  employment  of  nalaTes,  9606-12. 
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EMtem  2£aU  Contract, 

The  present  contract  for  the  Eastern  Hail  service 
is  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  but 
new  tenders  are  now  being  invited,  12,269.  With 
re^od  to  the  apportionment  of  the  charge,  there 
was  some  controversy  between  the  Post  Office  and 
tbe  India  Office,  which  was  settled  in  1876  by  Lord 
Halifax's  award.  The  main  point  of  the  con* 
troversy  was  the  apportionment  of  the  charge  for 
the  Mediterranean  section,  and  the  division  of  cost 
for  this  si'ction  is  still  made  under  that  award. 
The  India  Office  now  contend  that  the  proportions 
of  correspondence  carried  to  India  may  have  altered, 
owing  to  increased  corpespondence  between  England, 
Egypt,  and  Africa,  12,270-1.  Lord  Halifax's  award 
was  in  the  shape  of  percentages  on  the  various 
sections;  and  the  result  is  that,  at  present,  India 
pays  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount  minus 
the  sea  postage,  or  a  net  charge  of  21i  per  cent., 
12,272-4.  TJnderrecent  arrangements  India  retains 
its  sea  postage,  and  pay»  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  Post  Office  in  consequence,  12,275-7.  The 
recent  reduction  in  postage  was  estimated  to  cost 
India  about  Bx.  38,000  a  year,  12,286-96.  The 
contention  of  tiic  India  Office  is  that  there  should 
be  a  Tevision  of  the  statistics  from  time  to  time ; 
and  also  that  ^e  Indian  section,  which  is  the  most 
lucrative  to  the  Company,  is  burdened  with  a 
greater  share  of  the  subsidy  under  the  pro  raid 
principle  than  if  each  section  were  dejilt  with 
separately;  but  this  point  has,  it  is  believed,  been 
provided  for  in  the  new  contract,  12,297-8. 
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ZanxUtar  and  Mauritius  Tel^raph. 

The  Government  of  India  complain  that  their  share 
of  the  cost  of  this  cable  came  to  more  than  they 
expected,  12,302.  The  cable  is  a  strategical  one, 
and  was  taken  up  at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  The  Indian  Gk>vemment  agreed  to 
bear  half  of  the  balance  of  the  cost,  after  deducting 
the  share  borne  by  tbe  Mauritius  and  Seychellea 
Islands,  and  this  came  to  10,0002.,  or  2,0002.  more 
than  India  anticipated,  12,806-13.  The  object  of 
it  is  to  keep  in  touoh  with  Her  Majesty's  forces  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  12,319-26. 

Bed  Saa  and  India  Td^iraph  Compamtf. 

The  Home  and  Indian  Goremments  at  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny  guaranteed  the  capital  of  this  Company 
to  the  extent  of  4)  per  cent,  for  50  yean,  in  order 
to  proride  prompt  communication  at  that  time 
with  India.  The  line  broke  down  and  did, 
practically,  no  work,  12,314-8. 

Diplomatie  charges  in  Persia. 

The  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  the  mission 
has  been  a  suljjeot  of  controversy  between  the  British 
and  Indian  uovemmeuts  for  many  years,  bat  in 
1891  the  share  of  India  was  assessed  by  the  Foreign 
Office  Conference  at7,000i.,  subject  to  revision  at  uie 
end  of  five  years,  12,398.  According  to  an  account 
prepared  in  the  iB^oreign  Office,  England  has  borne 
in  the  last  three  years  a  net  charge  of  31,6422.  [or 
if  buildings,  &o.,  be  added  in  {see  Appendix)  of 
44,475Z.J  In  the  same  period  Indian  revenues 
have  borne  a  charge  of  91,5682.,  so  that  India  has 
contributed  74*32  (or  58'3,  see  Appendix)  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost,  which  is  more  than  the  {-^ths  which 
she  is  supposed  to  be  paying ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
buildings,  ko,  are  exoladed,  12,400-14. 

China  Conanlatw. 

In  1834  it  was  agreed  that  Indm  should  bear  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  China  establishments, 
amounting  at  that  time  to  a  payment  of  4i,6762.  a 
year,  which,  however,  rose  to  23,0002.  in  1876. 
From  1859  onwards  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
stantly protested.-  In  1876  the  Government  of 
India  proposed  a  fixed  payment  of  10,000/.,  bnt, 
the  Treasury  having  demurred,  at  last  l.'>,000/.  was 
Bgrreed  to,  with  e^ct  from  1876.  This  arrange- 
ment, in  spite  of  protests  from  India,  lasted  till 
1890;  and,  finally,  simply  (12,449)88  a  compromise, 
it  was  agreed  at  the  Foreign  Office  Conference  to 
fix  the  Indian  share  at  12,5002.  12,415.  The  object 
ot  the  fixed  payment  has  been  considerably  inter- 
fered  with  by  the  fact  that  the  payment  is  a  sterling 
payment,  and  therefore  liable  to  vary  with  variations 
■m  the  value  of  the  rupee,  12,416. "  The  12.5002.  a 
year,  which  she  now  pays  is  as  heavy  a  burden 
upon  India  as  the  15,00<>2.  which  she  previously 
paid,  12,450.  The  Home  GSovemment  will  not 
agree  to  have  pai|rmentB  assessed  in  rupees,  unless 
they  are  payable  in  silver-using  countries,  e.g.,  tibe 
Ghiengmai  Consulate ;  but  this  point  has  never 
been  pressed  with  reference  to  this  particular 
payment,  12,459-78.  The  protests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  are  based  on  the  ground  that,  when 
they  entered  into  the  agreement,  it  was  never  con- 
templated that  the  charge  would  be  so  heavy ;  and 
that  they  Should  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than 
10,0002.  to  an  expenditure  which  is  not  within  their 
control ;  also  because,  apart  from  the  opium  trade, 
India  has  now  little  interest  in  China,  12,417-30. 
It  is  not  fair  to  regard  Indian  trade  as  a  trade  in 
which  Great  Britain  is  not  interested ;  most  of  it 
belongs  to  British  merchants,  12,431.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  never  accepted  the  principle 
of  measuring  the  relative  interests  of  tbe  tnro 
countries  in  establishments  by  the  relative  amount 
of  the  trade,  12,438-9,  12,455-6. 

Evphmtes- Tigris,  and  Karun  River  Subsidies. 

The  Xinphrates-Tieris  subsidy  now  amounts  to  Rs. 
24,000  a  year  for  10  yearn,  payable  entirely  b^ 
India ;  it  i»  paid  to  encourage  trside  and  communi- 
cations on  those  two  rivers.  The  Karun  i^ver 
subsidy  of  2,0002.  (originally  3,0002.)  a  year  has  a 
similar  object,  and  is  shared  between  tne  British 
and  Indian  Governments.  The  Indian  Government, 
however,  contend  that  Indian  interests  on  the  Kamn 
Bivorare  not  sufficient  to  warrant  them  in  continuing 
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tiieir  contribntiou  unlcas  the  British  GoTeroment 
will  contribute  towards  the  Eophratea-Tigrie  sub- 
sidy. Otherwise  they  will  continae  to  eubsidise 
the  Kuphrates-Tigris  roate,  but  leave  the  Kanin 
Birer  to  the  British  {Jovemment,  12,479-83,  The 
Kama  subsidy  was  paid  partly  for  commercial, 
partly  for  political,  reasonB ;  it  was  thoaght  de- 
sirable to  open  the  Earan  to  British  trade,  bnt  it 
was  recognised  that  the  oompany  woald  probably 
not  pay  at  first,  12,4Si-8.  Indian  interests  on  the 
Karnn  are  not  so  great  as  those  on  l^e  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  12,48»-9a. 

Aden. 

The  whole  charge  for  Aden  is  borne  by  India, 
except  a  portion  of  that  for  the  special  defences ; 
but  It  is  held  by  India  that  the  intepeatB  of  the 
T'nited  Kingdom  iti  Aden,  both  in  respect  of  its 
foreign  trjido  and  of  its  great  dependencies,  is  so 
groat  that  some  contribntion  bhonld  l>e  paid  to 
India  on  this  account,  12,502.  With  regard  to  the 
fortifications,  India  constructed  the  works,  England 
agreeing  to  pay  a  moiety  of  the  estimated  cost,  and 
a  converse  airaugement  was  made  with  regard  to 
the  armament.  The  actual  cost  of  the  works  is 
fairly  close  to  the  estimate,  bat  India  will  hare 
to  bear  any  excess ;  the  origiaal  estimate  for  the 
armament  was  set  aside,  but  the  reTised  estimate, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  War  Office,  will  pro- 
bably not  be  f^reath"  exceeded,  12,503-13.  One 
ground  on  wmoh  India  bases  her  contention  is 
the  state  of  the  trade,  the  percentage  being  as 
follows  :-r33  per  cent,  belonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  27  per  cent,  to  India,  and  40  per  cent,  to 
foreign  countries.  Further,  Aden  is  most  Taluajilft 
to  England  as  a  naval  station  and  as  a  base  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  12,513.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  regard  Gibraltar  as  a  set-off 
against  Aden,  because  that  would  throw  on  India 
the  whole  burden  of  the  protection  of  the  Eastern 
seas ;  Aden  is  really  an  Imperial  fortress,  pro- 
tecting the  route  to  England's  Eastern  possessions, 
The  recent  partition  of  Africa  has  added  to  the 
importance  of  Aden,  and  the  Bed  Sea  route  is  now 
of  as  mnch  importance  to  Australasia,  Ohina,  and 
other  countries  as  to  India  alone,  12,514-9. 

Miseellaneoua. 

There  are  certain  otiier  payments  made  by  India  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  which  no  exception 
is  taken,  12,495-600 
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Eastkbn  Mail  Conteact. 

The  process  of  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 
India  Office  upon  the  compiled  acocunts  is  gone 
through  fill  the  occasion  of  each  new  contract, 
e.g.,  in  1S87.  At  present  a  payment  is  made  by 
India,  reckoned  upon  the  mails  of  1886-7,  and 
a  similar  cyurse  will  naturally  be  followed  in 
regard  to  the  new  contract,  JS  o  difficulty  should 
arise  in  coming  to  an  agreement,  12,327-33. 
Kevisions  of  the  arrangement  would  he  a  matter 
for  discussion  ;  .and,  in  fact,  alterations  have  taken 
place  during  the  corrency  of  the  existing  contract, 
consequent  on  the  reduction,  for  inscaace,  of  the 
postage  rate  to  2id.,  12,334-6.  Since  the  Halifax 
award,  the  only  disputed  point  has  been  a  payment 
for  increased  speed  on  the  Suez-Bombay  section, 
but  that  point  was  not  settled,  except  by  a  lump 
sum  payment  bj^  India,  without  prejudice  to  tibe 
principle  ;  and  it  is  now  probably  under  con- 
sideration by  an  inter-departmentel  committee 
■with  reference  to  the  new  contract,  which  will 
no  doubt  duly  consider  the  interests  of  India. 
This  committee,  should  it  decide  that  the  principles 
of  Lord  Halifax's  award  still  hold  good,  will  merely 
apply  them  to  the  existing  circumstances,  12,3')7-4d. 
Lorci  Halifax  examined  all  the  conditions  under 
which  the  division  was  being  made,  e.g ,  the 
mileage,  and  the  subsidy  waa  divided  by  the  total 
annual  mileage  to  see  the  cost  per  mile  ;  then  the 
United  Kingdom  was  charged  50  per  cent,  of  the 
coat  of  each  section,  and  the  other  moiety  wa0 
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divided  rateably  among  the  countries  asing  the 
section  12,347.  The  principle  of  the  Halifax  Award 
was  not  affected  by  the  separation  of  the  Australian 
mail  contract,  which  merely  involved  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  figures,  12,348-9.  India  gets  certain 
'  advantages  from  its  association  with  the  colonies 
in  the  extreme  Eastern  sections,  e.g.,  increase  of 
speed  to  Bombay  and  lower  transit  rate  across 
Europe,  12,350-3.  Sir  H.  Waterfield's  objecticn 
to  the  pro  raid  appcarlionmeut  strikes  at  the  prin* 
oiple  of  the  Halirax  award,  and  probably  the  Post 
Office  would  refuse  to  discuss  it,  12,a&4.  The 
principle  of  the  award  is  that  the  cost  of  conveying 
a  certain  weight  of  oorresptmdenoe  a  certain  dis- 
tance is  the  same  firom  end  to  ead  of  the  serrice, 
12,354^67.  The  loss  on  the  reduction  of  postage 
to  2^^.  has  probably  not  been  less  than  was  anti- 
cipated, and  the  more  the  correspondence  the 
greatei-  the  loss,  12,376-80.  It  is  not  expected 
that  the  East  African  and  Egyptian  correspondence 
will  have  altered  the  propcHiiions  materially.  The 
latest  figares  will  be  taken,  from  which  to  aaseis 
the  proportions,  12.381-93. 
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Effective  Services. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  main- 
taining a  force  in  India  consists  of  every  expense 
incurred  in  England  which  would  not  be  incurred 
but  for  the  neoensity  of  sending  reliefs  and  drafts 
to  India.  The  force  to  be  maintained  in  Ehigland 
to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  army  in  India 
cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  200  men  for  every 
battalion  in  India,  and  500  for  the  cavalry,  and  a 
similar  number  for  the  artillery — in  all  probability 
about  16,000  officers  and  men.  In  addition  to  the 
charge  for  these  men  there  are  a  number  of  other 
expenses  which  might  be  charged  against  the  army 
in  India,  such  as  administrative  departments,  &c., 
which  may  be  roughly  calculated  at  190,000^.  a 
year,  and  for  which  no  claim  is  made  against  ludia. 
The  total  chargo  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  the 
Indian  Army  has  been  oalcubted  at  1,100,0001.  a 
year,  12,736-41.  Tho  calculation  of  t^e  total  oort 
to  England  of  the  Army  in  India  at  1,100.0002.  a 
year  was  arrived  at  on  similar  lines  to  the  schemes 
which  have  been  worked  out  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  addition  of  administrative  charges.  That 
sum  represents  the  saving  if  establishments  main- 
tained solely  for  Indian  purposes  were  dispensed 
with.  The  71.  1 0«.  capitation  works  out  to  a  total 
charge  of  about  600,0002. ;  therefore,  assuming  this 
calculation  to  be  correct,  that  is  what  the  English 
Exchequer  gets  back  oat  of  1,100,0002.,  12,742-6. 

Different  Bystema  of  Paymenl. 

Before  the  Mutiny  the  total  European  tone  was 
about  37,000  men ;  from  1861  to  1870  about  63,000, 
and  now-  there  are  about  73,030  men  in  ludia, 
12,604r^. 

The  force  of  Queen's  troops  in  India  was  28,000  in 
1844,  and  24,000  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  12,533. 

In  the  period  before  the  Mutiny,  each  regiment 
in  India  had  its  depot  at  home,  which  supplied  all 
its  wants,  and  the  actual  coat  of  these  depots  was 
charged  to  India ;  also  charges  were  made  on 
account  of  recraiting  staff,  barrack  accommodation, 
forage  fur  the  cavalry  dep6t,  pay  of  officers  in 
England  on  leave  or  at  the  depdt,  contingent 
expenses,  pay  of  men  on  passage,  12,546-53 ;  the 
payments  made  by  India  for  British  troops  repre- 
sented an  average  rate  of  81.  per  man,  which  sum 
included  ftirlongh  and  honorary  coloners  pay, 
12,633-8.  The  Company's  European  troops  were 
recruited  at  Warley,  which  was  merely  a  receiving 
dep6t ;  the  cost  of  each  recruit  at  Warley  was  on  an 
average  of  three  nomuil  years,  30/.,  which  figure 
fairly  compares  with  the  cost  of  an  infantry  recruit 
an  calculated  by  the  Northbrook  Committee  at  251. 
{\'2,H-o),  12,5->t-rO.  The  capitation  charge  now 
paid  by  India  works  out  to  a  charge  of  321.  or 
331.  per  recruit,  which  includes  all  the  improved 
services,  and  the  extra  wy  of  the  soldier,  12,671- 
81. 
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Before  the  Mutiny  soldiers  were  enlisted  either  mider 
the  old  syatem  for  Ufe,  or  under  the  IH  t?  sytitein 
for  10  years ;  but  the  latter  system  did  not  begin 
to  tell  on  the  recruiting  practically  till  about  1867; 
then  in  1867,  for  a  few  years,  the  service  was 
extended  to  12  years,  and  finally  the  present 
system  of  short  serWco  was  introduced  in  1872 
(12,609-15).  The  looal  European  force  was  enlisted 
for  life,  12.584. 
Oolonel  Tulloch's  capitation  rate  of  10^  covered 
important  chargeB  not  inoladed  in  ihe  present  rate, 
Tis.,  furlough  pay  of  offioers  and  and  pa^  of 
honorary  colonels  of  regiments.    The  former  item 
was  calculated  at  libout   70,000/.  a  year,  but 
increased  during  the  currency  of  the  arrangement 
to  ISO.OOtl/. ;  the  latter  amounted  to  about  67,000/., 
12,529-3:2.    The  Tulloch  capitation  i-ate  of  10/. 
remained  in  force  till  1870.    Then  the  Bouverie 
Commission  was  appointed,  which  recommended 
that  a  price  should  be  charged  per  mau  ou  the 
Indian  Establishment,  to  include  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating and  fully  training  the  recruit,  and  this  is 
the  system  which  is  now  adopted;  that  committee 
recommended  that  India  should  bear  one-fifth  of 
the   cost   of  each   dep^t  (this   one-fifth  charge 
amounts  to  about  2,000/.  per  depot,  whereas  the 
cost  of  a  depot  under  the  old  system  has  been 
calculated  at  1,922/.,  but  the  former  figure  includes 
several  charges  not  iuolndod  in  the  latter),  12,642- 
5.   In  the  meantime  the  Indian  Government  liad 
paid  sums  as  advances,  and  when  the  committee 
reported,  the  Indian  G-ovemment  having  declined 
to  accept  their  recommendations,  after  some  cor- 
respondence witli  the  Treasnry  the  sums  paid  in 
advance  up  to  1878  were  accepted  as  fall  payment, 
and  the  Northbrook  Committee  was  appointed, 
which  settled  the  present  rate  of  71.  lOe.,  12,609-65. 
The  present  capitation  charge  of  71.  10s.  includes 
the  charge  for  training  the  soldier,  and  for  waste 
by  desertion  and  death  in  the  first  year's  service  ; 
for  young  officers  under  training,  for  selecting  and 
training  medical  and  veterinary  officers  for  India  ; 
for  educational  establish ments ;  for  advances  of 
pay  of  drafts  proceeding  to  India ;  for  expenses 
on  account  of  men  returning  from  India,  12,620-8. 
It  is  baaed  on  calculations  of  the  normal  estab- 
lishment, and  could  not  be  accepted  by  tho  "War 
Office  if  it  were  to  be  afleoted  by  fluctuation  in 
tho  numbers  in  ladia  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  off  the  exact 
numbers  of  tho  drafti  required,  bat  it  might  be 
fair  to  make  a  deduction  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
relief  season,    the  establishment  is  short  of  its 
iitrength,   12,747-53.     The   capitation   rate  was 
arrived  at  by  Lord  Northbrook's  Committee  by 
dividing  the  actual  charges  of  certain  years  by 
the  number  of  men  on  the  establishment  for  those 
ye^,  and  calculating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
future  probabilities  ;  the  arrangement  is  no  donbt 
a  roagh  and  ready  method  of  calculating  the 
charge,  and  one  aide  or  the  other  may  have  an 
advantage  in  particular  years  of  a  series,  and  it 
would  bo  well  to  come  to  a  settlement  as  to  its 
duration,  12,091-709,  and  it  might  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time  (13,051).    Whereas  the  Bl.  pay- 
ment before  the  Mutiny  and  the  10/.  Ciipitatiou 
rate  included  furlough  and  honorary  t^olonel's  pay, 
the  71.  iOs,  rate  does  not  include  these  bat  it 
includes  a  more  costly  administration  and  edaoo- 
tional  charges,  amounting  to  37,0002.  a  year. 
Therefore  the  three  rates  can  only  be  compared 
with  considerable  reservation,  12,539-45. 

Coat  of  Training, 
The  existing  short-sra'vtco  system  demands  a  greater 
number  of  recruits,  bat  the  charge  per  caput 
compares  very  favourably  with  all  systems  pre- 
viously ia  force,  12,754-5.  The  lowness  of  the 
charge  at  Warley,  calculated  as  a  capitatio  ii  rate 
on  the  force  in  India  which  it  supplied,  was  due 
to  the  small  number  of  recruits  sent  out  owing  to 
the  service  being  for  Ufe ;  it  has  been  calculated 
at  21.  88.  lid.,  as  compared  with  the  charge  for 
Queen's  troops  of  8/.  before  the  Mutiny,  and  sub- 
sequently 10/.,  and  at  present  7/.  10s.  (But  putting 
the  four  charges  on  a  similar  footing,  and  comparing 
like  with  like  as  far  as  possible,  tliey  should  be  4/., 
6/.  78.  ad.,  71.  3«.,  and  6/.  14fl.  respectively,  the 
Inst  three  rates  including  both  infantry  and  the 
mounted  arms,  12,821-61.)    The  real  cost  of  Warley 
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must  be  judged  by  the  cost  of  each  recruit,  which 
was.  comparing  like  with  like,  higher  than  that 
now  charged  to  India  for  an  infantry  soldier, 

12,584-96. 

The  average  period  of  training  of  a  soldier  before 
he  is  sent  to  India  is  now  about  18  months,  12, -597-8. 
With  reference  to  the  argument  that  the  10,000 
men  in  training  in  England  for  India  are  available 
for  home  defeao»,  the  answer  is,  that  they  are  not 
wanted  for  England,  and  exist  only  for  India, 
12.598-608.  They  are  under  military  age,  not  fully 
trained,  13.054-5.  Daring  the  Mutiny,  the  army 
in  India  was  increased  permanently  by  40  batta- 
lions ;  to  repW'e  them  a  number  of  regiments  were 
specially  raised ;  subsequently  lO.OOO  additional  men 
were  added,  consequently  the  number  of  recruits  has 
risen  from  about  1,100  or  1,200  to  10,000,  12,584-9. 
Tbe  charge  for  12,000  recruits  embarked  for  India, 
deducting  charges  on  account  of  officers,  amounts 
under  the  capitation  rate  to  629,000/.,  or  52/.  per 
man  embarked ;  deducting  further  tho  rebate, 
which  amounts  to  131.  per  man,  the  charge  is 
per  man.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  the 
Warley  reciniits,  whether  it  be  taken  at  30/.  or 
26/.,  with  the  addition  of  the  charges  for  barrack 
accommodation,  clothes,  arms,  &c.  included  in  the 
present  rate,  comes  probably  to  more ;  but  that  is 
not  quite  comparing  like  with  like,  as  the  present 
charge  incladra  the  mounted  arms,  which  are  more 
expensive,  whereas  there  was  practically  no  mounted 
establishment  at  Warley,  nor  any  cavalry  recruits, 
except  in  the  last  years  of  the  Mutiny,  and  then 
they  were  sent  out  untrained,  12,676-90.  At 
present  the  infantry  recruit  is  ttUceu  to  cost 
not  more  than  33/.,  inclusive  of  everything,  tiie 
cavalry  recruit  71/.  lis.,  the  field  artilleryman, 
8U.  3«..  and  the  horse  artilleryman  84/.  12$., 
working  out  to  a  cost  for  each  recruit  of  all  arms 
(in  consequence  of  the  smaller  numbers  of  the 
more  expensive  services)  of  44/.,  12,821-6.  The 
War  Office  hold  that  they  have  taken  a  just  and 
liberal  view  in  settling  tbe  dep6t  charges  against 
India,  12.793-4.  The  recruit  is  nowmaSe  a  soldier 
before  he  goes  out  to  India,  though  active  operations 
there  may  no  donbt  make  him  a  veteran,  12,7H8-90. 
Indian  service  is  not  distasteful  to  the  men,  though 
its  attractions  may  be  exaggerated,  12,791-2. 

Short  A'crcire. 

The  short-service  system  of  necessity  causes  an 
increased  charge  on  account  of  recruiting  and 
transport,  but  the  saving  comes  in  the  pension 
charge,  which,  though  at  present  it  amounts  to 
about  SI.  10a.  a  man,  will  probably  fall  to  about 
3/.  or  4/.,  12,670-3.  The  number  of  men  annually 
sent  i/ut  to  India  nnder  the  short-service  system  is 
increased  Dy  about  50  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
the  10  years*  system,  but  tbe  expense  has  not 
increased  proportionately  owing  to  the  fall  in 
price  of  freight ;  the  reserve,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  present  system,  is  maintained  as  a  reserve,  not 
only  for  England,  but  for  India,  because  in  time  of 
war  Indian  battalions  would  have  to  be  filled  up 
from  it,  and  regiments  going  to  India  would  also 
be  supplied  from  it ;  but  the  short  Hervice  system 
was  really  adopted  as  a  cheaper  as  well  as  mors 
efficient  method  of  keeping  up  the  army,  12,756-64. 

Veferrml  Pay. 

Deferred  pay  was  introduced  shortly  after  tho  short 
service  system ;  the  object  was  to  increase  the 
attractions  of  the-  service  in  order  to  be  able  to 
procure  the  necessary  nnmbfv  of  recruits  by 
enabling  the  men  to  return  home  at  the  end  of 
their  servioe  with  money  in  their  pockets.  It  is  a 
moot  point  whether  it  should  be  regtu^ed  as  an 
effective  or  non-efl'ective  charge,  but  it  undonbtedly 
throws  a  new  burden  of  abont  200,0()0/.  a  year  on 
India,  12,726-9.  In  such  cases  the  practice  is  to 
take  the  consent  of  the  India  Office  as  being  that 
of  the  Indian  Government;  and  the  interests  of 
India  are  most  carefully  studied,  and  concessions 
are  only  granted  to  the  Army  when  they  are 
inevitable,  12.730-5. 

With  regard  to  the  complaint  of  tho  Indian  Govern- 
ment, that  it  is  not  consulted  abont  changes,  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  War  Office  to  consult  the  India 
Office,  though  omissions  may  have  occurred  through 
oversight ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Indian 
Guvernment  could  withhold  its  assent.    As  a 
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matter  of  bo'^.  some  of  these  changes  hare  been 
part  of  new  ^sterna  which  hare  Fesnlted  in  decreased 
chwges  to  India ;  others  have  been  the  resnit  of 

Eroloneed  disonBsion,  in  the  oonrBe  of  which  the 
adia  Office,  at  least,  was  oonsalted,  13,004-29. 

The  Korthbrook  Committee  adopted  the  basis, 
muiatis  mutandU,  recommended  by  Mr.  Boaverie's 
Committee,  bot  thej  allowed  a  rebate  to  India 
or  one-third  of  the  cost  charged  against  her 
for  the  six  months'  training  or  the  recmit,  on 
tho  ground  that  he  gives  one-third  of  his 
8er\-ice  in  the  reserve  ;  bat,  in  fact,  thooKh 
India  only  pays  for  six  mouths'  training,  her 
reqnirementB  necossitate  something  like  18  months' 
training,  and  a  rebate  of  one-third  is  too  mnch, 
12,666-9.  A  rebate  wonid  no  donbt  be  quite 
fair  if  India  paid  the  full  charge  of  the  period  of 
training,  13,052.  As  it  is,  no  rebate,  or  Teiy 
little,  shoald  be  made  oi^aoconnt  of  reserre  serrice, 
though  the  principle  is  fair,  13,056-60. 

Central  DepSts. 

Both  for  the  oavalry  and  artillery  a  system  of  big 
central  dep6tB  used  to  exist,  bat  that  has  now  been 
abolished  for  tibe  artillery,  and  the  recruit?  are 
trained  with  batteries,  which  is  a  more  efficient 
but  not  a  cheaper  system,  12,710-2. 

Abolition  of  Purchase. 

Special  care  was  taken  that  no  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
abolition  of  porchase  sbonld  be  charged  to  Indi^ ; 
before  the  abolition  a  system  of  pensions  existed 
in  the  artillery  and  enginoers,  and  in  a  modified 
form  (retired  fall  pay)  and  extent  in  the  cavalry  and 
ifcfantry,  and  to  these  pensions  India  contributed 
her  share  sinQe  1824,  which  was  fixed  after  the 
Mutiny  at  a  capitation  rate  of  3Z.  lOs.,  having 
previously  been  a  lump  sum  of  60,0001.  a  year; 
but  the  abolition  has  no  doubt  imposed  a  new 
charge  for  pensions,  both  on  the  Home  and  Indian 
Governments,  12,713-25. 

Ohttryei  oinng  to  ihe  Mutiny. 

'With  regard  to  the  troops  sent  to  India  during  toe 
Matiny,  so  far  as  those  troops  had  to  be  replaced, 
the  arrangement  under  which  India  paid  for  them 
is  similar  to  that  under  which  India  is  now  to  be 
repaid  for  troops  when  raised  to  replace  troops 
lent  to  England;  but  India  did  pay  the  whole 
charge  for  part  of  the  force,  which  was  only 
required  for  a  temporary  purpose,  though  they 
were  to  some  extent  replaced  by  embodying  militia, 
12,765-87. 

Training     Sioy<d  Engineer  Oj^icera. 

The  training  of  Engineer  officers  is  an  expensive 
matter,  and  the  establishment  has  been  increased 
solely  to  meet  Indian  requirements ;  the  officers, 
even  though  they  might  be  utilised  in  emet^^cy, 
ue  redundant  to  the  British  establishment, 
12,857-77. 

NOH-ETPBOTITB  SbkvICES. 

Before  the  year  1824,  India  paid  nothing  for  the  non- 
effective servioes  of  the  British  troops ;  it  was 
then  decided  that  she  should  pay  60.0002.,  which 
was  practieally  at  the  rate  of  St.  a  head  on  the 
maximum  force  then  in  India;  then,  in  1861-^, 
a  capitation  rato  of  81.  10«.  was  fixed  by  Sir 
A.  Tnlloch's  committee,  which  was  provisionally 
accepted,  though  the  War  Office  calculated  that 
it  should  be  U. ;  that  arrangement  lasted  till 
1871-72,  when  the  capitalisation  svstem  was  intro- 
duced, under  which  India  paid  the  present  valae 
of  her  share  of  each  pension  as  it  was  granted, 
calculated  upon  a  special  life-table,  based  upon 
actual  experience  of  pensioners'  lives,  and  assuming 
the  value  of  money  as  4  per  cent,  (which  was,  how- 
ever, considered  to  be  an  unduly  high  rate  in  the 
interest  of  the-  British  taxpayer).  This  arrange- 
ment went  on  for  20  years,  and  was  then  super- 
seded by  the  present  arrangement,  under  which 
the  claim  against  India  is  an  annuity  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  based  upon  a  calculation  of  the 
probalnlity  of  the  life  of  each  person  who  is  put 
upon  the  pension  list,  the  probabilitieB  of  life  being 
ctdonloted  by  speciaUy  prepared  tables,  12.883-924. 
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Under  the  capitalisation  system  the  annual  payments 
by  India  rose  ffom  211,000J.  in  1870-71  to  733,000i. 
in  1878-79.  The  aljolition  of  this  system  at  first 
almost  annihilated  the  Indian  pension  charge,  and 
the  normal  charge  would  be  mnch  greater  even  than 
the  present  charge.  In  1884-85  the  annuity  was 
.only  15,0002.  (for  men  only),  in  1894-95  it  had 
risen  to  214,000/.  But,  excluding  the  effect  of  the 
capitalisation  system,  the  new  charge  falling 
annually  upon  India  for  permanent  pensions, 
which  was,  in  1878-79,  69,7002.,  has,  with  slight 
fluctuations,  steadily  fallen  to  14,6811.  in  1894-95 ; 
and,  whereas  the  normal  annual  charge  on  India 
may  now  be  taken  at  about  43,7601.,  the  normal 
charge  under  the  short-service  system  has  been 
calculated  at  13,0001.,  and  the  experience  of  1894^5 
bears  out  Uiat  calculation,  12,925.  The  maximum 
annual  payment  by  India  under  the  new  system 
i^  calculated  to  be  about  802,0002.,  as  against  a 
maximum  of  971,0002.  under  the  long-service 
system.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  whereas,  in  the 
years  1876-81,  the  number  of  men,  for  a  share  of 
whoso  pensions  India  is  liable,  was  5,200,  3,800, 
6,700,  4,600,  and  3,800  respectively,  in  the  last 
two  years  the  numbers  have  been  957  and  846, 
12,925-53.  Elven  allowing  for  a  per  contra  of 
about  200,0007.  for  deferred  pay,  there  has  been 
an  enormous  saving  from  this  decrease  of  pension 
arif^ing  from  the  short-service  system,  12,954-8. 
The  saving  to  India  in  pensions  being  670,0002., 
if  from  that  sum  210,0002.,  on  account  of  deferred 
pay,  and  73,0002.,  on  account  of  the  charge  for 
the  transport  to  India  of  the  increased  nunS>er  of 
recruits,  pe  deducted,  there  will  still  remain  a  very 
large  saving  to  India  from  the  short-service  system 
on  the  forces  she  now  maintains,  amounting  to 
about  400,0002.  a  year,  12,959-70. 

Pensions  of  Offi-cera. 

The  abolition  of  purchase  necessitates  a  system  of 
peuBions,  which  only  partly  existed  before ;  but 
it  was  inevitable  owing  to  the  abases  to  which 
it  led,  and  the  War  Office  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  army  could  no  longer  go  on  on 
that  system ;  the  only  charge  thrown  on  XnAxa.  was 
the  pension  charge,  12,071-88. 

The  charges  fluctuated  owing  to  adjustments  affecting 
different  years,  but  the  capitalised  Indian  share 
amounted,  in  the  years  1871-72  to  1883-84,  to 
77.000/.,  85.0002.,  49,0002.,  98,0002.,  76,0002., 
113,0001.,  223.0002.,  122,0002..  274.000i.,  395,0002., 
405,0002.,  262,0002.,  and  253.0002.  In  1884-86, 
under  the  annuily  system,  the  charge  was  21,0002., 
and  it  has  inoreased  steadily  to  205,0001.  in  1894-95. 
The  annnities  are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as 
the  men's,  on  a  special  life  table,  12,989-13,003. 

Chelsea  and  KUmainham  Ho^tdU. 

lyhen  the  32.  lOs.  capitation  rate  was  in  force  it 
included  the  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  charges ; 
but,  on  the  rearrangement,  these  charges  were 
left  out  of  account,  the  War  Office  considering 
that  the  balance  of  prize-money  in  their  hands, 
resulting  from  Indian  wars,  was  a  fair  offtot 
against  them.  Subsequently  an  offer  was  made 
to  surrender  the  prize  money,  if  India  would  pay 
her  share  of  the  pensions  to  which  it  is  admittedly 
liable,  but  this  offer  was  refused ;  and  now  the 
Treasury  desire  to  recover  a  sum  amounting  to 
about  6,0002.  a  year.  Ko  doubt  the  in-pension 
system  is  expensive,  but  the  number  of  pensioners, 
on  whose  account  there  is  a  charge  against  India, 
has  dwindled  from  5,000  to  800,  and  the  question 
seems  likely  to  disappear,  13,030-48. 


Questions  as  to  the  mutual  interests  of  England  and 
India,  12,795-804. 

India  is  treated,  in  the  matter  of  supply  of  stores, 
en  the  same  footing  as  the  Colonial  G-OTcmments, 
it  pays  trade  prices,  bat  there  is  no  charge  for 
interest  on  capital  sunk  in  buildings,  &c.,  12,806-9. 
Position  with  regard  to  warlike  stores  is  different 
as  regards  the  Admiralty  to  that  as  regai  ds  other 
departments,  bnt  India  is  treated  simiWly  to  any 
ether  Imperial  Department,  12,877-82. 

QiicRtiona  as  to  **  constantly  sick  "  in  Indian  militanr 
hospitals,  12,810-20. 
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'WOLSELEY,  Field  Mabsual  Vucoumt.,  &e.  Asaltsis 
or  Btidencs  or. 

SeendUng. 

The  strength  of  the  Indian  eetablishment  is  fixed  at 
the  request  of  the  GoTernment  of  India  and  to 
keep  up  its  strength  adds  considerably  to  the 
difficulty  of  recruiting,  13,063-5.  The  authorities 
at  home  must  be  the  best  judges  of  the  recruiting 
eatablishment  requirements,  13,066-70.  The  present 
system  of  recruiting  compares  very  favourably 
irith  the  old  system  at  Warley,  under  which  men 
wore  recruited  in  great  haste  during  certain 
months  and  sent  out  with  little  or  uo  training  to 
India,  where  there  was  great  mortality  among 
them,  13,071-0.  The  present  system  is  also 
incomparably  better  than  the  old  system  of 
recruiting  Queen's  regiments,  which  indeed 
would  not  have  furnished  the  necessary  number 
of  recruits,  13,076-83.  The  object  of  the  present 
system  is  to  send  out  seasoned  soldiers  ready  to 
take  the  field,  13,0841.  It  is  probable  that  the 
present  cost  to  India  of  the  better  class  of  soldier 
IS  not  higher  than  that  of  the  recruit  under  the  old 
system,  13,085-9.  A  majority  of  the  soldiers  now 
sent  out  to  India  have  bad  18  months'  training; 
a  majority  of  the  men  recruits  are  18  years  of  age, 
or  of  physical  development  equivalent  to  that  age  ; 
India  could  not  procure  for  herself  men  of  20  years 
of  age  and  with  even  six  month's  traiuing  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  under  the  existing  syntem, 
13,086-94.  "With  regard  to  the  argument  that  the 
recruits  are  useful  for  home  defence,  they  would 
be  positively  a  detriment  in  case  of  invasion,  and 
in  case  of  internal  riots  they  would  be  useless, 
13,095 ;  after  they  have  had  a  year's  training  they 
might  be  used  for  holding  fortifications ;  but  thie 
reserve  men  are  the  force  that  would  bHB  used  for 
fighting,  Aud  India  can  certainly  not  clfum  a  rebate 
of  charge  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  recruits  to 
England,  13,0!)6-109.  Though  tlie  Army  in  India 
increases  the  ultimate  reserve,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  large  numbers  required  for  India,  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  a  better  class  of  recruit  at  a  less 
cost,  13,120-4.  It  is  only  in  the  event  of  invasion 
of  England,  that  the  army  in  India  would  be  of  any 
real  practical  use  to  England,  13,125-7. 

India  at  a  training  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  India  is  the  best 
training  ground  for  the  Army  and  that  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  reserve  consists  of  men  Gained 
in  India,  it  i»  true  that  the  small  wars  are  an 
invaluable  training,  but  the  peace  training  in  India 
is  inferioi-  to  that  at  Aldershot,  13,133-5. 

Short  service  system. 

There  can  bo  no  question  but  that  short  service  has 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  though  it 

■  was  inaugurated  principally  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  recruits  for  long  service, 
and  would  have  been  postponed  but  for  the 
increased-  demands  of  India  since  the  Mutiny. 
The  mortality  among  the  younger  men  now  sent 
out  is  less  than  under  the  old  system  and  also  the 
number  invalided,  13,136-60.  The  short  service 
system  is  also  especially  economical  to  India, 
owing  to  the  enormous  diminution  of  pensions, 
13,151-5.  Though  the  cost  of  the  recruit  under 
the  old  syst«tm,  reckoned  as  a  capitation  rate  on 
the  force  in  India,  may  have  been  lower  because 
the  reomits  were  enlisted  for  life  and  there  were 
fewer  of  them,  they  formed  a  less  effective  army ; 
the  younger  men  now  enlisted  are  better  men  and 
do  niorc  eflfective  service  for  India,  13,156-66.  In 
the  interests  of  Itidia,  a  prolongation  of  Indian 
service  to  10  years  is  not  desirable,  and  would  be 
expensive,  as  it  would  entail  the  grant  of  pensions, 
13,167-70.  Seven  years'  service  in  Iiidia  is  quite 
sufficient,  or  even  six  years ;  but  to  get  seven  years* 
Indian  service,  you  would  have  to  extend  the  period 
of  enlistment  with  the  colours,  and  that  would  entail 
a  pension  j  at  present  the  Indian  Army  is  admirably 
constituted  in  respect  of  ago.  171-6.  The  old 
Indian  Eurojwan  Artillery  was  an  admirable  force, 
and  so  were  some  of  the  infantry  regiments,  thoogh 
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slightly,  perhaps,  inferior  to  the  Queen's  regiments 
in  discipline ;  but  others  were  distinctly  inferior, 
13,177-^2. 

Payments  to  be  made  by  India. 

With  regard  to  the  charge  made  on  India  for 
troops  sent  out  during  the  Mutiny,  militia  were 
embodied  to  take  their  place,  and  26  new 
battalious  were  raised ;  the  charge  was,  therefore, 
similar  to  that  under  the  existing  arrangement 
with  England,  under  which  India  is  repaid  the 
cost  of  any  men  raised  to  replace  troops  lent  to 
England,  i:3,18;J-5.  India  should  in  principle 
(13.-107-8)  pay  for  every  charge  connected  with  the 
Army  and  defence ;  and  also  lor  Aden,  to  the  extent 
she  pays  at  present,  considering  what  a  small 
contribntion  she  makes  to  the  Kavy,  and  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  British  Array  is  a  resmro  to  be  drawn 
npon  by  her  in  time  of  need ;  the  Indian  Native 
Army  is  not  a  rraerve  for  England  in  the  same  sense, 
as  native  troops  coald  not  he  pitted  against  European 
troops,  13,186-246.  The  real  military  char^  to 
England  on  acconut  of  India  is  that  which  would 
not  exist,  if  India  did  not  exist;  and  we  fulfil  oor 
Imperial  obligation  to  India  by  keeping  up  a 
larger  force  in  this  country  than  we  otherwise 
should  keep ;  it  is  true  that  we  ought  not  in  any 
case  to  r^uce  the  force  at  home,  owing  to  a 
difi'erent  set  of  considerations,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  that  force  is  maintained  and  available  as  a 
reserve  for  India;  and  possibly  the  force  would, 
in  fact,  be  considerably  reduced,  but  for  India ; 
moreover,  if  India  had  not  this  reserve  at  her 
command,  she  would  have  to  provide  her  own 
reserve  at  her  own  cost,  whereas  now  she  pays 
nothing  for  it ;  as  for  the  payment  made  by  India, 
all  the  Colonies  contribute  towards  their  defence 
when  they  are  rich  enough,  13,247-94. 

Abolition  qf  purchase. 

With  regard  to  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 

?nrch[»c,  India  paid  nothing  on  that  acconnt. 
'hat  step  was  necessary  for  making  the  Army 
efficient,  and  a  system  of  pensions  is  neoessaiy 
for  a  normal  Army ;  India  must  allow  the  home 
administration  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  Army,  as 
a  whole,  13,295-308. 
India  has  a  very  good  bargain  with  this  country  in 
regard  to  her 'payment  for  her  British  troops, 
131,309-11. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  required  number 
of  recruits  with  a  system  of  large  central  depAts, 
and  the  present  system  is  that  which  the  War 
Office  have  adopted  as  being  most  efficient  for  the 
Army,  as  n  whole,  13,313-5 ;  so  far  as  the  experience 
of  the  cavalry  dep6t  is  concerned,  it  is  not  favourable 
to  the  system  of  a  large  central  training  depot, 
13,399-406. 

The  system  sketched  by  Sir  E.  CoUen  of  having 
localised  regiments  in  India  would  be  practically 
a  reversion  to  the  local  Army  system,  taiA  woold 
be  a  very  bad  one,  13,316-7. 

The  larger  demand  caused  by  India  on  the 
recruiting  market  necessitated  increased  pay, 
13,318-20 ;  the  War  Office  are  always  anxious  to 
reduce  charges  as  much  as  possible  consistently 
with  fairness  to  the  British  taxpayer,  13,321^. 

ConsullaHon  of  Qovemment  of  India. 

With  regard  to  the  list  of  cases  pat  in  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  which  charges  have  been 
imposed'  upon  them  without  their  consent,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  rule  of  the  War  Office  to  consult 
the  India  Office,  though  cases  may  have  occurred, 
in  which  this  was  not  done ;  but  the  War  Office 
cannot  admit  that  the  Indian  Giovernment  have 
discretion  to  adopt,  or  not,  charges  which  have 
been  adopted  for  the  Army  as  a  whole  by  the  home 
authorities,  13,323-45. 

It  is  impossible  to  found  any  calculation  of  the  financial 
interest  of  India  in  the  British  Army  on  the 
assumption  that,  but  for  the  British  connection, 
the  work  might  be  done  by  native  troops;  there 
is  no  possibility  of  replacing  the  British  troops  by 
any  number  of  native  troops,  13,346-73.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  discontinue  sending  British  Cavahry 
to  India,  13,374-81.  Bioasian  troops  are  not  asefa^ 
13,382-3. 
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MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  EXPENDITURE  INCURRED  UNDER 
THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INDIA 
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SECTION  1. 


FINANCIAL  MACHINERY  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 

OP  INDIA. 


Ist  to  7th  DATS,  and  the  30th  DAT. 
Q.  1  to  3675,  and  13,503  to  13,723. 

Note. — Questions  1 3,641-81,  Lord  Cromer's  Evidence  on  the  30th  Day,  relate  to 
the  general  question  of  Apportionment. 


At  the  India  Office. 


FIRST  DAT. 


Tneidaj,  Sth  Horember  1895. 


PbzSSXT: 

The  lord  WELBY,  G.C.B.  (Ghaibhan  fbesidino). 


Thx  BiftBT  Hon.  Leonabd  Coubtnet,  H.P. 

Sib  William  Weoderbvbn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

PisLD  Mabshal  Sib  Dobald  Stewabt.  Bart.,  G.C.B. , 

G.O.S.I. 
Sa  E.  W.  Hahiltoh,  E.O.B. 
Bib  Balph  Knox,  K.G.B. 


Sib  Jake8  Peilb,  E.C.S.I. 

Sib  Andbev  Scoblb,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.O.,  M.P. 

Mb.  G.  L.  Btdbb.  C.B. 

Mb.  T.  E.  Buchanak,  M.P. 

Mb.  W.  d.  Cainb. 

Mb.  Dadabhai  Naoboji. 

Mb.  Golih  G.  Cahpbiu.,  Saeretarj/. 


Sib  Henbt  WAiEBriSLD,  E.C.S.I.,  C.B..  and  Mb.  Stephen  Jacob,  O.S.I.,  called  in  and  examtnod. 


1.  iChairman.)  Sir  Henry  "Waterfield,  would  you 
state  to  the  Commission  the  post  yon  hold  at  the 
India  Office?— I  am  the  Secretary  in  the  Financial 
Department. 

2.  I  think  you  hava  held  thatpoat  for  a  coneiderable 
time?— Tes,  since  Vebmary  1879. 

3.  Ht.  Jacob,  would  yon  tell  the  OommisBion  the 
post  yon  occnpy  in  the  Indian  GoremmentP — (Mr. 
Jacob.)  I  am  Comptroller  and  Anditor-General. 

4.  How  long  have  you  held  that  poatP — I  hare 
served  continuously  since  April  1890  as  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General,  except  when  acting  as  Financial 
Secretary. 

5.  And  before  that  time,  what  post  did  you  occupy  P 
—I  was  Accountant-General. 

6.  That  would  be  Acoountant-Geueral  in  one  of  the 
Provinces?— Tes. 

7.  In  what  province  P — ^I  have  serred  in  Bombay, 
and  in  the  North- West  ProTinees,  and  in  Bengal. 

8.  Sir  Henry,  you  put  in  a  paper  on  the  system  of 
accounts  in  India.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  yon 
a  general  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
finuicial  administration  is  organised,  bat  in  the  first 
plaoe,  would  yon  give  us  the  number  and  uunes  of 
the  Pnnrinoiiu  GoTernments  into  which   fodia  is 

I  87800. 


divided  ?— {Sir  Henry  Watarfield.)  There  are  eight 
Provincial  Govemmenta.  The  Governors  of  Mao&as 
and  Bombay  in  Council;  the  Lieutenant  Gt>vemors  of 
Bengal,  the  North-Weat  Provinces  and  Oudh,  and  the 
Fonjaub ;  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  of  Burma, 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  Assam. 

9. "  Is  each  of  those  Provincial  Governments  a  separate 
centre  of  financial  administration  P— Yea. 

10.  Who  are  the  chief  officers  entrusted  with  the 
financial  administration  of  the  Empire,  first  of  all  in 
the  Central  Government,  and  secondly  in  the  Provin- 
cial Governments? — Taking  the  Central  Government, 
the  Financial  Member  of  the  Ooancil  of  the  Governor- 
General,  assisted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Financial  Department,  and  by  the 
Comptroller-General.  As  regards  the  Provincial 
Governments,  the  head  of  the  looal  Government,  or, 
in  the  case  of  Bombay  and  Madras,  the  Member  of 
Council  in  charge  of  the  Financial  JDepartment,  with 
the  assistuce  of  the  heads  of  the  various  branches, 
and  with  advice  from  the  Aoooontants-C3-eneral  and 
Comptrollers. 

11.  I  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  different 
Provincial  Gk>vemments,  is  there  not  ?  When  we  speak 
of  the  Provincial  Governments,  for  instance  the  Go- 
Ternments of  Madras  and  Bombay,  the  style  is  "  the 
Governor  in  Conncol,"  is  it  not  F— That  is  so. 


Sir  H. 
WaterfiMd, 
K.C.S.l^ 
C.B.»  and 
Mr.  S,  JanK 
CSJ. 

A  Nov.  189&. 
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12.  Then  in  other  proTinceBthoLieatenant>QoTernor 
is  the  chief  officer,  ia  he  not? — The  Lieutenant* 
Governor  in  the  larger  provinoes,  and  the  Chief  Com- 
miisiouer  in  the  minor  ^vincee. 

13.  Then,  on  this  point  I  should  like  to  aak  yoa 
whether  that  implies  anj  difference  of  anthority 
possessed  hj  the  FroTincial  Government  where*  we  will 
saj,  it  IB  otil;^  a  Chief  Commiasioner  at  the  head,  and  a 
goTomment  like  that  of  Bombay,  where  there  is  a  Gorer- 
nor  and  Council  P — The  Chief  Coutmissioner  is,  in  the 
province  which  he  administers,  tho  chief  aathority,  in 
the  same  sense.  In  the  cases  of  Madran  and  Bombay 
the  Governor  a4te  with  an  Executive  Coanoil. 

14.  Bnt  the  Chief  Commissioner  is  as  complete  and 
snpreme  an  aothorlty  within  his  provinoc  as  the 
Governor  and  Oooneil  «e  within  theirs  P— Teg,  only  he 
is  more  under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  India. 
In  certain  matters  the  Gtovemor  and  Council  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  would  hare  somewhat  more  independence, 
perhaps,  in  those  provinces. 

15.  My  qneetion  leads  up  to  this,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  the  Central  GovemmMit,  woald  be 
anxious  to  give  rather  a  larger  financial  discretion 
to,  we  will  say,  the  Gorenunents  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
hmj,  than  tbev  would  to  the  gormiments  where  there 
is  simply  a  vnief  Commissioner  in  authority  f — am 
not  sure  that  tlra^  would  do  so.  I  think  that  they 
would  exercise  their  control  equally  in  b<^  oases. 

16.  Is  the  Financial  Member  of  Coancil,  practically, 
the  finance  minister  for  India,  and  head  of  the  Central 
Treasury  P — Yes. 

17.  For  howmanyyearsdoes  heholdoffioeP— Usuimy 
for  five  years. 

18.  Is  his  term  renewed  P — It  has  never  been  renewed 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  but  it  has  been  extended  fbr 

one  year. 

19.  Naturally,  some  qnestions  which  I  shall  put 
to  you  will  have  a  reference  to  the  financial  admt- 
nistration  to  which  many  of  us  on  this  Oommission 
have  been  aoonstomed  and  are  Teraed  in,  namely, 
the  English  Adminisb*ation ;  but  in  putting  the  ques- 
tions from  that  point  of  view,  I  wish  it  particniarly  to 
be  understood  that  I  am  not  by  any  means  implyhigany 
superiority  or  instituting  any  comparison  between  our 
^tem  here  and  the  system  in  India.  It  ia  simply  for 
onr  convenience  and  the  better  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  systems.  •  In  order  to 
understand  these  powers  of  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council,  I  should  like  to  institute  aome  comparison 
between  him  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqaer 
in  England.  You  are  aware  that  the  Lord  High 
Treasurer  is  nominally  the  officer  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  finauoial  affairs  in  England, 
and  it  is  his  dut^  in  the  first  instance  to  collect 
and  criticise  the  estimates  for  the  public  service  of  the 
year,  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  sums  demanded  are 
sufficient  and  not  more  than  snfficirat  for  the  public 
needs,  to  mbmii  the  approved  estimate  to  Parliament, 
and  to  propose  also  to  Parliament  such  a  scheme  of 
taxation  as  will  produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet 
the  charge.  In  the  second  place  it  is  hia  business  to 
see  that  money  is  at  all  times  ready  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  Imperial  Service  at  home  and  abroad. 
Lastly  he  has  control  over  the  public  expenditure,  and 
every  executive  measure  inoretmug  or  tendii^  to  in- 
crease the  public  expenditure  must  have  his  prorious 
approval  ?— Yes. 

20.  The  office  of  Lord  Hi^h  Treasurer  hu  Cor  tho 
best  part  of  two  oentnries  been  in  oommission,  and  the 
dnnes  above  described  hare  devolved  on  the  Commis- 
sioners for  executing  his  office  P — Yea. 

21.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  in  former 
times  the  next  officer  to  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  on 
ihe  receipt  side  of  the  Exchequer,  and  when  the  office 
of  Lord  High  Treasurer  was  put  into  oommission  he 
was  the  second  officer  named  in  the  commissi<m  when 
the  First  Lord  was  a  peer.  In  tiiat  case  the  Treasury 
was  represented  by  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thus  he  came  to  be  recognised  as  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  imd  he  is  responsible  for  the  special  duties 
of  the  lS%asnry  which  J  have  named  above  P — Quite  so. 

22.  Ia  the  Financial  Member  of  Conocil  a  finance 
minister  with  powers  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
described  as  exercised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 


23.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exercises  these- 
powers,  subject  of  course  to  the  overruling  power  of 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  subject  also  iu  matters  of 
minor  difference  between  himself  and  his  colleagaes 
to  appeal  to  the  First  Lord,  who  is  usually  the  Prime- 
Minister  P— Yes. 

24.  As  tho  Cabinet  is  the  supreme  authority  here,. 
I  suppose  the  Governor-General  iu  Council  'is  the- 
eui»«me  authority  in  India  P— That  ia  ao. 

26.  What  would  be  the  course  iu  tho  event  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council  and  one  of  his  colleagaes.  Would  an  appeal 
lie  to  the  Governor-General  personally,  or  in  matters- 
of  grave  importance  to  the  Govetnor-General  in 
Council  P— In  the  event  of  a  diHerence  of  opinion  the 
matter  ia  discussed  iu  Council,  and  is  generally  decided 
by  a  majority.  If.  however,  the  Financial  Member  and 
the  Viceroy  differ  from  the  majority  of  the  Council 
they  can  msist  on  a  reference  bemg  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  dwiision  of  the  majoritj 
is  carried  into  effect. 

26.  The  Finautial  Member  of  Conncil,  I  gather  from 
that,  has  not  the  power  of  making  or  causing  an  appeal 
to  be  made  to  the  Secretarr  of  State  unless  we  Viceraj 

is  in  accordance  with  him  r — No. 

27.  Has  the  Financial  Member  of  Coancil  any  means 
hj  whioh  he  can  make  his  voice  knowu  at  home  P— • 
Yes ;  he  can  record  a  dissent,  and  unless  it  were  a 
matter  within  the  powers  of  the  Ghirwnor-General  in 
Council,  the  Government  of  India  would  then  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  the  action  that  it  ins  proposed 
to  take,  aod  send  a  copy  of  the  Financial  Member*a 
dissent. 

28.  That  is  to  say,  the  Financial  Member  of  Council 
must  make  a  formal  remonstrance  against  the  decision 
of  the  Viceroy  in  Conncil  in  order  to  get  hia  views 
brought  before  the  Secretary  of  StateP— Yes,  they 
must  be  recorded  in  writing. 

29.  I  suppose  that,  apart  from  auoh  serious  diffeieooes 
as  that,  a  high  officer  in  the  position  of  Financial 
Member  of  Council  is  probably  m  confidential  corre- 
spondence with  officers  at  homeP — No  doubt  he  is 
constant^  in  private  and  confidential  correspondence, 
hut  that  would  not  come  upon  the  records  in  any 
way. 

30.  Quite  so,  and  of  course  would  in  no  aense  be 
recognised  P — No. 

31.  You  would  hardly  count  that  a  means  by  whidk 
the  Financial  Member  of  Council  could  make  his  TieVB 
known  at  home  P— No :  certainly  not. 

32.  Has  the  Financial  Member  within  your  knowledge 
ever  recorded  hiu  solitary  dissent  from  the  rest  of  zne 
Conncil  P — He  has  certainly  recorded  bis  dissent. 
Without  examination  I  could  not  say  whether  it  has 
been  a  solitary  dissent,  whether  no  other  Member  of 
Council  has  agreed  with  him  on  the  occasion. 

33.  (ifr.  Courttiey.)  On  financial  questions  P— I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  without  reference.  I  can 
recollect  dissents,  bnt  those  mig^t  not  perhaps  have 
been  recorded  on  a  matter  that  '.ras  purely  financial. 

34.  (Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  May  I  aak  whether,  as  far 
as  you  remember,  those  dissents  haro  been  on  a 
question  of  general  policy  involving,  of  courae,  financial 
consideratious? — I  should  think  bo  ;  I  ehould  think 
that  as  a  rule  they  have  been  on  quesUons  of  general 
policy.  If  you  would  allow  me,  I  would  ma^  a  note 
to  see  whether  to  qualify  that  answer. 

35.  {Chairman.)  You  tell  us.  Sir  Henry,  that  dissents 
have  been  made,  and  that  you  will  give  us  some 
instances  of  those  dissents  where  they  have  been  made 
by  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  either  with  or 
withoat  the  assent  of  some  of  his  colleagues.  Have 
they  been  on  qaestious  tarnini;  practically  on  financial 
considerations  P — I  think  so. 

36.  Of  course  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  the 
Financial  Member  of  the  Conncil  of  controlling  the 
increase  of  expenditure,  raises  questions  or  may  raise 
questions  between  himself  and  the  principal  depart- 
mente  of  GoTcmment.  That  we  may  understana  the 
machinery  of  Gk)vemmeot,  would  yon  tell  us  what  the 

Ccipal  departments  are  that  would  correspond  to  the 
»gu  Office  and  the  Home  Offioe  and  ao  on,  here  P 
— The  Finance  and  Commerce  Department,  the  Military 
Department,   the  Home  Se|mrtment,  the  Berenoe 
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I>ep»rtment.  the  Public  Works  DepBrtment,  uid  the 
Legislative  Department. 

37.  And  the  Foreign  ?— And  the  Foreign  —  "The 
Political"  it  is  called  iu  the  India  Office— which 
AiitiwerB  to  oar  Foreign  Office. 

3S.  Under  what  head  voald  ednoation  oomo  ?  Under 
the  Home  f — ^Under  the  Home  Department. 

39.  And  I  BQppoBe  the  Bevenne  and  Financial  De- 
partments are  practically  branches  of  the  office  orer 
which  the  Financial  Member  of  Coancil  presides  P — The 
Bet-enae  Department  especiidl^  takes  the  land  revenue, 
'which  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment. QnesttoDs  of  what  are  called  Separate 
Bevenne,  such  as  Stamps,  Excise,  and  Oastoms,  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Finance  Department, 
bat  the  Land  Revenue  and  Forests  are  under  the 
Revenue  Department. 

40.  And  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the 
Finance  Miaisterp— Independent,  except  iu  the  same 
sense  that  all  departments  involving  expenditare  hare 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Finance  Department  for 
their  expenditure  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 

41.  (Sir  Jwinea  Ptft/a.)  Yon  might  oonvey  the  idaa 
better  by  saying  that  it  is  the  B^enae  and  AgriauU 
toral  Department  P— The  Bevenne  aad  Agrioaltnral 
Department  in  more  ooireot. 

43.  That  gives  a  more  dear  idea  of  it,  does  it  not 
Tes. 

43.  (Okairman.)  Then  I  may  take  it  from  your  answer 
that  yon  think  the  powers  of  the  Financial  Member  of 
Oonucil  very  closely  correspond  with  the  powers 
exercised  here  1^  the  Ohauoellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
that  his  consent  is  neoessury  to  every  measure  increas- 
ing or  tending  to  increase  the  public  expenditure  in 
India  P — Yes,  as  regards  ImperifJ  ex^nditure,  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Governor*GeneraI  in  GoaneU  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described.  The  Provineial 
Qoremments  hare  the  power,  without  reference  to  the 
Ooremment  of  India,  of  increasing  provincial  expendi- 
ture, provided  that  it  be  met  from  provincial  revenues. 

44.  And  snbjecb.  I  think,  as  we  shall  learn  hereafter 
when  we  are  duling  with  provincial  revenues,  to  certain 
limita  and  to  certain  conditions  which  require  the 
consent  of  the  Central  OovemmentP— Yes.  the  Pro- 
Tin<ual  Governments  are  subject,  in  refiard  to  prorin. 
ciftl  expenditare,  to  the  same  restrictions  as  the 
Imperial  Government. 

45.  And  on  the  subject  of  salary  ?  —  Yes,  in  all 
oases  the  Provincial  Governments  have  no  more  power 
of  increasing  salaries  than  the  Imperial  Government 
has  An  increase  of  salary  beyond  a  certaiu  amount 
requires  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

46.  As  head  of  the  Central  Treasury,  has  the 
Financial  Member  of  Council  any  power  of  control 
over  the  expenditure  of  other  departments,  oorre- 
aponding  to  that  of  the  Ohauoellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
That  is  really  only  a  development  of  the  previous 
question.  —  Yes,  no  new  imperial  charge  can  be 
cmtered  in  the  Budget,  and  no  expenditure  in  excess 
of  the  amoant  entered  in  the  Budget  can  he  iucnrred, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Financial  Department,  except 
in  minor  oases  where  the  Provincial  Governments  and 
other  departments  oX  the  Qcvernment  of  India  at  once 
meet  saoh  expenditure  by  reduction  elsewhere,  in  which 
oase  such  temporary  increases  are  afterwards  reported 
to  the  Financial  Department.  Perhaps  I  may  here  ask 
the  Commission  to  accept  the  answers  which  I  give  to 
your  questions  as  from  myself  and  Mr.  Jacob  jointly. 

47.  You  say  those  cases  are  confined  to  temporary 
increases  ? — Yes,  to  temporary  increases. 

48.  Do  you  mean  by  temporary  increases  that  they 
are  only^  temporarily  granted  until  the  sanction  of  the 
Financial  Minister  is  obtained  P—(3rr.  Jacob.)  No,  it 
means  that  they  are  absolutely  temporary  in  their 
natnre. 

48.  And  the  method  of  obtaining  that  consent  is,  I 
snppose,  the  same  as  we  know  here,  viz.,  that  the  head 
of  a  departme^t  would  report  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment and  say  that  such  and  such  an  addition  to  his 
establishment  is  wanted,  or  such  and  such  an  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  is  desirable,  and  would  ask  the 
Finance  Department  to  aaree  f~(8ir  Henry  WaterMd) 
Speaking  of  the  Imperial  departments,  that  would  be 
the  case.    In  Provincial  departments  the  application 
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would  come  (through  the  Provincial  Government.   I  am       Sir  If 

Btoor'Th/ Vr!"-?  """n               "  •i«F"t'^«nt  '*  under-  wtir^d, 

stood.    The  Military  Department  must  communicate  to  K.C.S.I 

the  icioauce  Department,  but  the  Commissariat,  which  C.B..  and 

is  one  of  the  Army  Departments,  would  not  write  direct  ASr.  S.Jacub, 
to  the  *  .nance  Department,  but  can  only  apply  to  the 
Government  of  India  through  the  Military  Depwtment. 

60.  There  would  only  be  communication  between  the 
Financial  Department  and  the  Military  Sab-departmenta 
through  the  Central  Military  Office  P--YeH.  P"""^'''" 

61.  What  we  ^ould  call  the  War  Offloe  P— Yes. 

52.  And,  therefore,  I  gather  from  what  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  tell  us,  that,  for  instance,  the  Pest- 
master  (reneral  could  not  increase  the  salaries  of  his 
officers  or  add  to  his  establishments  without  Brat  obtain- 
inK  the  concurrence  of  the  Financial  Member  of  Oouaoil  ? 
—No,  the  Post  Office  is  directly  under  the  Financial 
Department ;  and  the  Director-General  of  tJie  Post 
Office  cannot  increase  the  salaries  of  the  establishment 
without  Its  authority,  except  iu  so  far  aa  there  isalways 
a  sum  granted  in  the  budget  for  petty  introaaes  within 
the  Director-General's  power  of  sanction. 

53.  In  England  additional  clerks  cannot  be  added  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Secretary  of  State  without  the 
sanction  ot  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  That  is 
an  instance  of  a  measure  directly  increa-*ing  expendi- 
ture. The  sanction  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
IS  also  necessary  to  a  change  in  the  Education  Code 
which  may  lead  indirectly  to  a  largo  demand  on  the 
Education  Vote.  Would  tho  consent  of  the  Pinanoial 
Member  of  Council  i>e  necessary  in  analogous  cases  in 
India,  or  have  tho  headaof  branches  of  administration 
such  as  tho  Commander-in-Chief,  more  indep3ndent 
power  of  incurring  expenditure  than  similir  officers 
here?— Any  department  that  desires  to  include  any 
new  Imperial  charge  in  the  Budget,  or  to  incur  expen- 
ditnre  beyond  what  is  •uthoriaed  in  the  Budget,  must 
^ve  the  authority  of  the  Financial  Department  of  the 
Goverament  of  India.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  I--,  also  required,  if  it  involves  an  increase  of 
above  25.000  rupoes  a  year  in  the  cose  of  an  esta- 
blishment or  the  creation  of  a  new  appointmont  on  a 
salary  of  upwards  of  3.0)0  rupees,  or  the  raising  of  the 
pay  of  an  exiatintf  appointment  above  5,000  rupees  a 
year.  Even  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  whom  special 
powers  are  granted,  can  only  make  transfers,  and  cannot, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Fiuaccial  Department 
exceed  the  prevision  in  the  Budget.  ' 

54:  That  refers  to  what  I  call  direct  increases  of 
expenditure ;  but  I  was  rather  drawing  your  attention 
to  wiiat  I  may  call  indirect  increases,  that  is  to  say, 
the  passing  of  a  measure  which  may  not  have  any 
immediate  effect  upon  the  Budget,  but  which,  wheu  it 
is  fully  carried  out,  may  have  a  very  important  financial 
effect— aay  a  ohanRe  in  regulations  under  which  an 
education  grant  may  be  obtained— it  is  uncertain  at 
the  moment  how  far  that  change  will  take  effect ;  but  if 
it  does  it  will  create  an  eventual  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. In  such  a  oa^e  as  that  in  India  would  the  con- 
sent of  the  Finance  Department  be  required  f  It 

certainly  ought  to  be  obtained;  if  il  whb  not  obtained, 
it  would  be  simply  throngh  an  oversight  in  not  observ- 
ing that  the  measure  proposed  would  cause  an  increaso 
of  expenditure. 

65.  I  do  not  want  to  tonch  at  this  present  moment 
on  the  qnesLion  of  audit,  bnt  for  fear  I  may  forget  it 
when  I  come  there  I  will  ask  this  question,  in  case  such 
an  indirect  charge  were  sanctioned,  and  became  law,  or 
came  into  practice  without  the  assent  of  the  Finance 
Minister  being  obtained,  would  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor- General  notice  and  report  on  that  ?— As  soon 
as  the  expense  was  incurred,  the  auditing  officer  would 
report,  and  require  proof  that  the  sanction  needed  for 
it  had  been  giveu. 

66.  He  would  report  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  which  had  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Finance  Minister,  in  consequence  of  such  and  such  an 
order  having  been  passed  by  the  Home  Office  in  deal- 
ing with  education  cases  ?— I  am  afraid  my  answer  will 
have  to  go  a  little  into  the  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  audit  is  enforced. 


67.  We  had  better  then  keep  that  till  we  reach  the 
question  of  audit  ? — Yes. 

58.  (SirJaviesPoile.)  Would  not  any  such  expenditure 
come  into  the  estimates  and  the  Budget  iirst  ot  all  P 
—If  I  understand  the  Chairman's  question,  it  is  the  oase 
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of  an  order  wMch  does  not  necessarily  say  that  any 
expenditure  will  be  increased,  but  the  indirect  effect 
of  which  is  to  increase  the  expenditnre.  As  soon  as 
any  such  expense  actually  occurred,  the  andit  officer 
would  require  tiiat  sanction  be  obtained  for  it,  and 
the  increase  of  expenditnre,  if  it  exceeded  the  jwwers  of 
the  Provincial  Government,  would  thus  come  to  notice. 

69.  They  could  not  spend  the  money  until  it  had  been 
provided  in  the  Budget  P— They  could  not  spend  the 
money  beyond  what       been  provided  in  the  Budget. 

60-1.  {Chairman.)  The  point  which  I  was  anxious  to 
get  from  yon,  Sir  Henry,  is  this —  in  instances  of  indi- 
rect expenditure,  it  ia,  of  course,  very  often  difficult 
beforehand  to  say  that  a  measure  involves  expenditnre, 
and  there  may  be  omissions  in  good  faith  in  getting 
the  necessary  assent ;  but  the  principle  is  there,  that  if 
a  department  knows  that  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
measure  will  lead  to  increase  of  expenditure,  the 
rule  of  the  service  requires  it  to  go  to  the  Finance 
DepM*tment;  and  if  it  does  not  go,  and  if  the  Comi}- 
trollOT  and  Auditor-General  afterwards  observes  that  it 
has  not  gone,  and  that  increase  of  expenditure  has 
followed,  he  will  call  attention  to  the  ftct  P— Certainly, 
that  is  80. 

62.  Here  the  highest  officer  in  the  State,  if  he  incurs 
expenditure  without  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  is  at 
once  brought  to  book  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,  an  officer  whose  independence  of  the  Executive 
Government  is  guaranteed  by  safeguards  similar  to 
those  which  guarantee  the  independence  of  a  Judge. 
This  officer  has  access  to  the  books  of  the  Departments, 
and  he  reports  direct  to  the  House  of  Commons  every 
instftnoe  of  expenditure  for  Which  the  assent  of  the 
Treasury  has  not  been  obtained.  Every  such  instance  is 
carefully  examined  and  judged  by  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which  the  Pnblic 
Accounts,  and  the  Reports  of  the  Auditor-General  upon 
them,  are  annually  referred.  What  is  the  analogous 
method  in  India,  by  which  omissions  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Financial  Minister  are  detected  and 
brought  to  judgment  P— The  audit  officer  would  dis- 
allow such  cases  of  expenditure,  and  order  the 
money  to  be  reptud,  or  the  requisite  sanction  to  be 
produced.  If  tnis  could  not  be  done,  the  matter 
would  be  reported  to  the  Government,  and  if  necessary 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus,  anj  expenditure  not 
authorised  by  the  Budget  must  within  a  short  time  be 
brought  to  uie  notice  of  the  Government  of  India  in 
tbe  Financial  Department,  while  all  excess  over  the 
Budget  is  duly  noted  in  the  Appropriation  Beports  of 
the  several  Accountants  General  and  of  the  Comptroller 
and  AudittH^General. 

43.  First  of  all,  has  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  actual  power  of  disaUowanoe  P  —  The  audit 
officer,  who  is  a  much  inferior  officer  to  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  would  (disallow  it.  Take 
the  case  of  a  salttry  that  had  been  overpaid;  be  would 
at  once  draw  the  iVeasnry  officer's  attention  to  the  fact, 
■  also  that  of  the  officer  to  whom  this  excess  of  salary  bad 
been  paid,  and  in  ordinary  cases  it  would  be  refunded 
immediately,  wiUiin  the  month. 

64.  Then,  in  fact,  the  Audit  Department  has  the  power 
of  disallowance  P— -Certainly. 

(Ut.  And  the  disallowance  has  to  be  removed  by 
superior  autiiority  P — ^Tes. 

66.  I  think  you  men)  ioned  in  certain  cases  that  such 
disallowonce  might  come  before  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
what  is  the  authority  in  India  that  decides  whether  it 
shall  or  shall  not  come  before  Uie  Secretary  of  State  P — 
Tbe  Secretary  of  State  has  given  special  insiructionp, 
which  are  now  oarried  out,  under  which  the  audit  officer 
may  reqnire,  if  he  is  not  satisfied  that  the  due  sanction 
has  been  obtained,  that  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to 
Xhe  Secretary  of  State. 

67.  In  such  cases,  do  you  mean  by  the  auditing  officer 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  P— The  auditing 
officer  is  a  clerk  under  the  local  Acconntant-Genoral. 
and  in  the  first  instance  he  would  report  to  tbe  Account- 
ant-General,  and  that  officer  mav  require  that  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  obtained  to 
Ae  apparent  breach  of  audit  rules. 

68.  Even  an  officer  occupying  so  comparatively 
subordinate  a  position  as  the  Aocountant-General  may 
require  a  reference  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Stat*  P— Yes. 

69.  That  power  is  nat  even  confined  to  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  P— No,  it  is  not 


70.  The  next  officer  in  what  I  may  call  the  hierarchy, 
has  also  that  power  P— Yes.  the  highest  audit  officer  m 
the  particular  province  or  department. 

71.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Financial  Secretary, 
and  for  how  long  a  time  is  he  appointed  P  —  The 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  is  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Financial  Department,  under  tbe 
Financial  3Iember  of  Council.  It  is  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit the  correspondence  in  complete  form  to  the 
Uember  of  Council,  and  generally  to  see  that  financial 
regularity  is  preserved.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Indian 
Oivil  (formerly  covenanted)  Service;  he  holds  office 
during  good  behaviour,  that  is,  till  |Hromotion  or  retire- 
ment. 

72.  Would  he,  in  your  opinion,  correspond  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  at  home  ? — I  think  so,  in  a 
general  way. 

73.  He  would  correspond  to  the  chief  permanent 
officer  of  the  Treasury  at  home  t — I  think  so. 

74.  What  sort  of  an  establishment  ia  the  Central 
Treasnn',  of  what  number  of  officers  is  it  compoeed? 
—The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India 
receives  a  saluy  of  4,000  rupees  a  month,  fie  is  assisted 
by  a  depu^-seoretary  on  2,250  rupees,  who  usuidly 
takes  the  Opium,  Excise,  and  Stamps,  and  certain 
branches  of  expenditure ;  by  an  nnder-Becretary  on 
1,300  rupees  a  month,  who  takes  the  Accounts,  Leave, 
Pay,  ana  Pensions  qnestions;  and  an  assistant- secre- 
tary on  1,750  to  2,000  rupees  a  month,  who  takes  the 
Onstoms,  Commerce,  and  Statistics,  M^int  and  Paper 
cnrrency,  and  part  of  the  pnblic  expenditure.  I 
give  the  divisions  of  the  work  as  I  believe  it  is  now 
carried  out  (it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  regulation 
from  time  to  time).  There  is  a  registrar  onRs.  700, 
six  superintendents  at  salaries  of  Rs.  300  to  Rs.  600, 
and  82  clerks  at  salaries  of  Rs.  20  to  Rs.  300  a  month. 

75.  And  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  establish- 
ment which  id  under  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
Creneral  P— Entirely. 

76.  What  are  tbe  duties  of  the  Ooinptrol1er-General» 
and  for  how  loi^  is  he  appointed  P— For  his  duties  as 
chief  accountant  and  auditing  officer  I  will  read  an 
extract  of  the  note  which  I  have  put  in. 

*  *  Besides  hebia  the  authority  on  all  questions  affecting 
classification  and  adjustment  in  the  pnblic  accounts, 
the  Comptroller-General  compiles  for  the  Go/emment 
of  India  a  complete  monthly  aotHraut  of  tbe  receipts 
and  expenditure  of  the  whole  Empire  of  India,  from 
the  accounts  submitted  to   him  by  the  civil  ac- 
YjountantS' general  and  comptrollers,  the  accountants- 
general  in  tbe  Military  and  Pnblic  Works  Departments, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Post  Office.  But,  before  the 
complete  accounts  are  ready,  he  reports  (by  telegraph, 
if  necessary)  to  the  Finance  Department  the  approxi- 
mate receipts  and  issues  from  treasuries,  in  detail  of 
departments,  on  tbe  9th  of  the  following  month,  and 
fuller  details  of  tbe  chief  heads  of  civil  revenue,  and 
expenditure  on  tbe  16th  of  the  following  month  He 
also  publishes  on  the  9th  tbe  approximate  cash  balances 
at  the  treasuries,  of  which  a  revi8«^d  edition  is  published 
on  the  16th  on  the  receipt  of  more  EMMiurate  information. 
On  the  25th  of  every  month  he  submits  to  tbe  Govern- 
ment an  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts  and  payments, 
and  the  cash  balances  of  Uiat  month  ana  the  two 
following  months.   He  makes,  for  comparison  with  tiie 
budget  prepared  in  the  Finsncial  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  an  independentcompilattonof  the 
estimates  of  the  various  accountants-general  (civil, 
military,  and  public  works),  and  submits  it  to  that 
Department  with  his  own  estimate  of  the  debt  headR, 
interest,  exchange,  and  ways  and  means;  reviewing  the 
other  estimates  with  special  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
cash  balances.   At  the  end  of  the  year  he  prepares  the 
finance  and  revenue  acc>'nnte  for  sabmisi^ion  to  I^- 
liament,  and  draws  up  an  Appropriation  Report  for 
tbe  whole  of  India,  including  the  Military  and  Public 
Works  Departments,  in  which  the  variations  of  tbe 
actual  revenue  and  expenditure  from  the  estimates  and 
&om  the  actuals  of  the  preceding,  year  iire  explained. 
He  also  reviews  tbe  balances  of  the  public  accounts 
annually,  and  satisfies  himseU  how  far  those  repretent 
tbe  admitted  assets  and  liabilities  of  tbe  Government. 

"As  Auditor-General,  he,  through  his  deputies,  in- 
spects and  conducts  a  test  audit  of  tul  offices  of  account, 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  Government  that  the  detailed  audit 
conducted  by  the  local  and  department*!  account 
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offices  is  efficient,  that  the  Tegolations  and  orders  of 
the  Oorernment  are  duly  enferoed,  and  th^t  the  pro- 
cednre  in  thosu  offices  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the  codes 
and  saibable  fop  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
daties." 

The  Ooroptroller-General  is  also  respoiieible  for  the 
management  of  the  Pablic  Debt  Offioe,  and  he  is  the 
Head  Commibsioner  of  Paper  Currency.  He  must 
ordinarily  be  a  member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Serrice. 
and  he  holds  office  till  promotion  or  retirement. 

77.  What  did  yon  say  was  bis  function  with  regard 
to  the  Kationat  Debt  f — I  said  he  is  reaponsiblu  for  the 

mauagemeiit  of  the  Public  Debt  Office. 

78.  Would  that  cover  duties  which  are  discharged  here 
by  the  Bank  of  Englanu,  or  wonld  it  simply  be  the 
executive  duties  connected  with  debt  which  must  lie 
with  the  UoverumeutF — The  Bauk  of  Bengal  is  the 
agent  for  the  discharge  of  the  work,  but  it  rofers  att 
questions  involving  any  responsibility  to  the  Comp- 
boiler- General  at  once,  I  believe. 

(3fr.  Jacob.)  Yes,  any  questions  iuTolving  the  exer- 
luseor  any  discretion  are  referred  to  the  Comptroller- 
General. 

{Sir  Senry  WaterfieH)  Perhaps  I  may  also  refer  to 
the  papers  on  Financial  Control  and  Appro{iTiation 
Audit  wMcU  have  been  laid  before  the  Commission. 

79.  That  is  the  correspondence  which  followed  the 
Committee  of  1880  P— Yes.  In  the  letter  dated  8th 
September  1882,  there  is  a  summary  given  by  the 
Government  of  India  of  the  principal  departments 
of  work  which  remain  to  the  Comptroller- General 
after  the  arranffements  which  they  proposed  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  They  there  divided  them  into  19 
heads:— 

1.  Appropriation  audit. 

2.  Control  of  personnel  of  Civil  Account  Depart- 

ment, i 

3.  Inaptiction  of  all  offices  o[  account. 

4.  Management  of  the  Currency  Department. 

l>.  Compilation  of  the  central  accounts,  both  monthly 
ana  yearly. 

6.  Compilation  of   estimates    and    comparison  of 

current  facts  therewith, 

7.  BeBOnrce — that  is,  the  providing  of  money  both  by 

increasing  the  balances  as  a  whole,  and  by 
tranBferring  them  to  the  points  where  they  are 
required. 

0.  tfanagement  of  the  Public  Debt. 

9.  Accounts  of  district  savings  banks.  (These  are  now 

merged  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.) 
10.  Adijnstment  of  accounts  of  ftuarautecd  railways. 
11-  Account  with  Ijondon,  ana  probably  also  those 
with  the  colonies. 

12.  Haoagement  of  the  reserve  treaeuries  and  bank 

balances. 

13.  Central  accoants  and  custody  of  securities  held 

in  trust  by  Government  officers. 
General  direction  of  coinage  and  mint  operations. 
''5-  Verification  of  deposit  advance  and  other  debt 
balances. 

of  mutual    accounts  of  accounting 


17. 


Collection 
officers. 

Audit  of 
GKoeral's 


such  accounts 
and  other  law 


as  Administrator- 
officers  ;  emigration 


ifi   »  *^gencieB  of  colonies.  Ac. 
lo.  The  accounts  of  the  Forest  Department, 

Examination  of  accounts  of  service  fonds.  (This 

duty  is  now  performed  by  the  Comptroller  of 

Xndian  Treasuries.) 

,  This  brings  out  a  very  important  point  to  which 
(T^ttontion  of  the  Commission  should  bo  called.  The 
r"?tJti-oller  General  is,  from  the  description  of  bin 

"  ^feR  which  you  have  put  before  us,  an  important 
^j?pttve  officer,  and  at  the  same  time  he  in  the  chief 
™'*^r  of  all  the  expenditure  of  India  P— That  is  so. 

ww^'  here,  I  think,  that  t,be  question 

nJl^^'^Osidereil  both  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
I  ^'Timent  of  India,  after  the  discassions  which  took 
i»i  I88i>,  whether  it  was  desirable  that  that  mix- 
anif         fonctions  (which  prima  facie  do  not  appear 
\^  compatible,  namely,  the  independent  functions 
tun    .^oditor  and  the  naturally  more  or  less  dependent 
^  ^**onB  of  an  executive  officer)  should  continue ;  but 
iit\»      whole  the  Government  of  India  were  satisfied 
the  arrangement  as  it  stands,  and  though  they 
opposed  to  the  principle  that  the  auditor 
to  be  •  thoroughly  independent  officert  they 


demurred  to  a  change  of  system  on  acoonnt  of  the 
expense  thas  would  be  entoited  P— That  was  the  reason 

of  their  objection  to  the  appointment  of  an  Auditor- 
General  to  carry  out  annualiy  ir.  deta'l  an  adrainistrb- 
tion  audit  of  the  whole  of  the  accounts. 


Sir  H. 
Waleijield, 
A.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  and 
Mr.  S.Jatvti, 

r.s.f. 


8SE-83.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  only  necessary  to   

note  that  this  took  place.   Now,  putting  aside  for  the    5  Nov.  1895. 

moment  the  duties  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-  ' 

General  as  an  anditor,  to  what  officer,  as  far  as  you 

know,  in  the  English  service,  would  you  compare  him  P 

—In  answering  this  question  my  difficulty  is  that  I 

do  not  know  the  English  system  sufficiently.   I  think 

that  he  has  duties  which  are  discharged  by  one  of  the 

secretaries  in  the  Treasury  to  a  very  great  extent,  as 

presiding  over  the  accounts  of  the  Bmpire.  He  occupies 

to  a  great  extent  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  Engluid 

in  the  management  of  the  debt. 

84.  And,  I  suppose,  nf  the  Controller  of  the  National 
Debt  Office  P— Of  the  Controller  of  the  National  Debt 
Office.  In  the  management  of  the  balances  I  doubt 
if  there  is  ai^  officer  in  England  to  whom  he  can  be 
compared.  He  has  the  reBponaibility  of  seeing  that  all 
over  India  there  is  a  sufficient  balance  at  the  200  or 
300  treasuries  where  money  is  required. 

85.  The  post  here  which  most  nearly  corresponds  to 
that  office  is  apparently  the  post  hold  by  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton.  Of  course,  I  am  speakingof  a  permanent 
officer  under  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
officer  who  hold ^  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's  place  is  dis- 
tinctly responsible  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  respect  to  the  movement  of  funds  P — Yes  ;  but  I 
meant  rather  as  to  the  number  of  treasuries.  I  should 
8nppo.s6  that  in  England — in  the  United  Kingdom — they 
were  very  much  fewer. 

86.  But  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  comparison  iscorrect? — 
Yes.  as  fur  as  it  goes. 

87.  He  is  responsible  for  the  movement  of  funds, 
because  a  chief  officer  of  the  Treadury  naturally  has  to 
see  that  the  moneys  in  the  Treasuiy  are  sufficient  for 
the  demands  upon  it  P — Tee. 

88.  And,  therefore,  you  may  put  it  generally  that 
that  is  the  control  of  the  movement  of  funds  P — Cer- 
tainly that  is  »o.  ^ 

89.  And  I  think  we  must  add,  must  we  not,  that 
he  also  has  duties  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Hint  P — Tea,  in  controlling  the 
operations  of  the  Mint  and  presiding  over  the  ourrency. 
Well,  the  currency  in  England  is  rather  oontroUed  by 
the  Treasury,  is  it  not  P  Would  not  the  currency  couie 
more  directly  under  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchoqaer  P 

99.  Qaite  so.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
Master  of  the  Mint ;  that  is  part  of  his  office,  and  all 
currency  questions  which  involve  considerations  of 

Silicy  are,  of  couri^e,  solely  in  the  province  of  the 
hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes,  the  policy  to  be 
adopted  for  the  Mint  and  currency  would  be  in  the 
provinoe  of  the  member  of  Government  in  the  Financial 
Department,  bnt  thn  Comptrol'.er-Generat  is  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  the  department. 

91.  (l£r.  Courtney.)  You  are  thinking  of  paper  money 
only  P—1  was  thinking  of  both ;  he  has  both  Alint  and 
paper  carrenoy,  and  I  believe  in  England  it  would  be 
rather  a  double  dutv.  The  GomptrolTer-General  corre- 
sponds to  the  two  officers  of  the  English  Administration. 

92.  {Chairman.)  Would  yon  desoribe  the  ComptroUer- 
Oeneral  aa  the  second  officer  in  the  Central  Treasury 
under  the  Financial  Member?  In  the  absence  of  the 
Financial  Secretary  does  he  take  his  place  and  repre- 
sent him  P — No,  that  is  not  quite  the  case.  In  the  case 
of  the  Financial  Secretary  being  absent  for  a  short 
interval — a  few  days — the  deputy  secretary  would  take 
his  place.  If  tbn  Financial  Secretary  took  leave  of 
absence,  the  Government  would  appoint  an  Acting 
Secretary.  When  Mr.  Finlay,  the  Financial  Secretary, 
came  to  Englnnd  in  18^4,  Mr.  Jacob,  who  was  then  the 
Comptrollci-General,  was  appointed  Acting  Financial 
Secretary,  but  that  was  not  because  be  was  the  Comp- 
troller-Ueneral,  but  because  the  Government  of  India 
considered  him  the  best  man  to  select. 

93.  Is  his  office  in  the  same  building  with  the  Central 
Treasury,  and — from  what  you  have  said  before  I  take 
it  that  it  does  not — form  part  of  the  Central  Treasury 
establishment  ? — No,  it  is  under  the  same  roof,  but  it  is 
quite  separate  from  that  of  the  Financial  Secretary. 
The  Comptroller-General  always  remains  at  Calcutta ; 
when  the  Government  is  at  Simla,  the  Finnnctal  Secre- 
tary goes  up  with  a  certain  part  of  his  office  to  Simla, 
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bat  at  the  eame  time  thd  ComptroUer-Grenenl  is  ftlirays 
in  conBtant  nnofficiHl  and  conGdential  communioation 
■with  the  Secretary. 

94.  Practically,  therefore,  the  Comptroller-General, 
when  the  Government  is  at  Simla,  is,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasnry  in  Calcutta  ? — Yes.  in  so  far 
as  the  duties  have  to  be  discharged  immediately  on 
the  spot. 

05.  Then  in  a  roagh  sense  perhaps  you  might  say  he 
is  the  second  officer  in  the  Treasury,  might  you  not  P — 
The  OomptroUer-General  is  nsnally  a  more  important 
officer  than  the  Deputy  Financial  Secretary ;  but  my 
point  is  that  the  Comptroller-General  does  not  succeed 
to  the  Financial  Secretary  in  his  absenoe,  but  the 
Deputy  Secretary  would,  if  the  absence  was  for  a  short 
time. 

96.  Bnt  if  the  absence  is  for  any  long  period,  such  as  for 
coming  home,  it  looks  as  if  the  Comptroller- General  are 
preferred  to  the  Deputy  Financial  Secretary  as  acting 
chief  ?— I  think  it  is  a  question  then  of  the  personality 
of  the  man— whocTer  ha^  the  greatest  experieuoe  would 
be  selected. 

97.  Has  the  Comptroller-General  a  deputy  ? — He  has 
three  deputies ;  one  of  whom,  called  Deputy  Comptroller 
Genera),  works  in  the  office  and  is  tne  ComptroUer- 
General's  chief  assistant  for  his  work  generally.  He 
signs  many  of  the  accounts  and  the  Budget  with  the 
Comptroller  General.  The  other  two  aro  Deputy 
Auditors-General,  and  are  employed  on  the  inspection 
and  test  audit  of  the  other  account  offices.  If  the 
Oomptroller-General  were  away  only  for  a  day  or  two, 
his  duties  would  be  performed  by  the  Deputy  Comp* 
trollor-General ;  but  if  the  Comptroller^General  took 
leave  of  absence,  one  of  the  Aocountants-Gener^  would 
probably  be  appointed  to  act  for  him. 

98.  Then  do  I  understand  that  under  the  Comptroller. 
General  his  department  is  entrusted  to  deputies,  two 
of  whom  are  purely  auditors  P— Yes.  Perhaps  yon  had 
better  let  Mr.  Jacob  answer  that  question,  as  it  has 

reference  to  his  office. 

(Jlfr.  Jacob.)  The  duties  of  two  of  the  deputies  are 
confined  entirely  to  the  audit,  and  one  is  the  general 
asi-istant  of  the  OomptroUer-General. 

90.  Then  one  is  tim  assistant  to  the  Comptroller- 
Oeneittl  in  his  execative  functions.  Mid  two  in  his 
audit  functions  P— Yes. 

1"0.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Comptroller-GeneralP— (Si*-  Henry  Waterjield.)  The 
ComptroUer.Generars  department  \6  thus  composed  : 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  salary  3,600  rupees 
a  mouth  ;  Deputy  Comptroller-General,  Rs.  1,760  to 

a.ooo. 

101.  May  I  just  stop  yon  for  a  moment.  Does  not 
that  mark  rather  a  difference  between  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  Deputy  Financial  Secretary  P  When 
you  were  mentioning  the  salaries  of  the  Treasury  staff, 
you  stated,  if  I  remember  rightly,  that  the  Deputy 
Financial  Secretary  had  rather  a  smaller  wlary  P— The 
Deputy  Secretary  has  Rs.  2,250.  Undoubtedly  the 
Comptroller  General's  p«t  is  a  more  important  one 
than  that  of  the  DeputT  Financial  Secretary.  After 
the  Deputy  Oomptrollep-General  come  a  Deputy 
Auditor-General  at  Bs.  1,760  to  Rs.  3.000.  and  another 
Deputy  Auditor  General  at  Rs.  1,260  to  Us.  1,600. 
There  are  four  Assistant  Comptrollers-General  at 
Bs  600  to  Rs.  1.250,  one  Chief  Superintendent  at 
Bs.'  460,  nine  Superintendente  at  Bs.  200  to  Bs.  390,  , 
and  100  clerks  at  Rs.  30  to  Rs.  176.  Then  besides 
that,  as  Head  Comniissiooer  of  Paper  Currency  the 
Comptroller. General  has  the  following  establishment: 
—One  Assistant  Comptroller-General  at  Rs.  1,000  to 
Rs  1  260  one  Chief  Superintendent  at  Ra.  600,  one 
Tr^urer  at  Ra.  500.  one  Deputy  Treasurer  at  Bs.  200, 
three  Superintendents  at  Rs.  200  to  Rs.  290,  101  clerks 
at  Bs.  20  to  Bs.  126. 

101(1.  That  makes  a  very  large  total  establishment  P— 
Yes,  upwards  of  200  clerks  in  the  total  establishment. 

lOlfc  I  suppose  that  a  very  small  number  of  these  are 
Enrop^an-boru,  are  they  P— (iff.  Jac6b.)  Yes,  a  very 
gmall  number. 

102  It  seems  to  me  rather  important.  Sir  Henry, 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  executive  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Comptroller-General,  especially  with 
reference  to  that  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
via.,  that  he  is  at  the  same  time  entrusted  with  the 


funotiona  of  an  independent  auditor.  Does  he  adriBO 
the  Financial  Hiuistor  on  financial  questions,  uid 
does  he  take  part  in  the  ordinary  basiness  of  the 
Treasury,  framing  the  estimates  P  0r*i8  he  simply  chief 
acconntant  responsible  for  tl^e  prepiratiou  of  Uie 
auoonnt  sent  to  the  Treasury,  and  directing  in  addition 
the  movement  of  funds  throughout  the  country  P — {Sir 
Henry  Waterjield.)  Tne  Financial  Member  constantly 
takes  the  advice  of  the  Comptroller>General ;  but  the 
current  business  of  the  Financial  Department  does  not 
come  before  him.  He  ia  not,  however,  simply  a  chief 
accountant ;  in  addition  to  the  duties  described  in  the 
previous  answer,  be  (Compiles  the  estimates  for  the 
whole  of  India  in  all  departments,  independently  of 
the  Financial  Secretary,  and  the  Budget  is  signed  by 
both  officers.* 

103.  I  think  perhaps  it  would  bring  it  home  to  the 
members  of  the  Commission  who  are  more  familiar  with 
the  Eofflish  system  than  with  the  Indian,  if  we  could 
take  it  that  the  nearest  analogy  to  the  dnties  of  the  Indian 
Comptroller-General  would  be  if  in  our  I'reasnty  here 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  in  addition  to  his  other  cuities, 
was  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  P — I  suppose  it 
would  be  so  ;  bnt  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  yon  would 
then  hare  exhausted  the  duties  of  the  Comptroller- 
General. 

104.  N()W,  take  the  case  of  the  Afghan  war.  The 
Comptroller-General  is  the  fir.st  officer  at  head-quarters 
who  would  have  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  cash 
balances  in  the  different  treasuries,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  officer  to  learn  that  the  cash  advances  were  in 
exceu  of  l^e  rate  foreseen  in  the  eatimates,  would  he 
not  P — The  Acooontant-General  of  the  portioalar  yro- 
Tinoe  woald  be  the  first  offiuer  to  observe  a  drain  on  the 
balances ;  but  the  ComptroUer-Genetal's  attention  would 
be  immediately  drawn  thereto  by  the  telegraphic  report, 
and  he  would  at  once  examine  the  cause. ' 

105.  Therefore  he  would  be  the  first  officer  at  head- 
quarters P  —Yes,  B,t  Calcntta  probably  he  would. 

106.  Then  on  the  ooonrrence  of  an  emergency  he 
would  be  as  it  were  the  watchdog  or  signalman  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Finance  Minister  would  rely  upon 
him  for  the  first  intimation  of  financial  danger? — No 
doubt  the  Comptroller-General  would  give  the  necessary 
warning;  but,  as  the  Financial  Secretary  would  also 
have  the  telegraphic  reports,  he  would  probably  hare 
also  observed  the  excessive  drain. 

107.  Bnt  the  Financial  Secretary  receives  that  in- 
formation practically  (hrongh  and  from  the  Comptroller- 
General,  does  he  not? — At  the  time  the  present 
arrangement:!!  were  initiated  a  note  whs  written  by 
Mr.  Hope,  who  was  then  tbe  Financial  Secretary,  on 
the  arrangement  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce, 
and,  in  giving  a  description  of  the  returns  and  state- 
ments which  were  to  be  brought  into  force  be  said, 
**  three  principles  have  governed  the  re-organisation  ; 
'*  first,  tnat  it  is  the  business  ol'  the  Comptroller-General 
"  or  other  officers,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  supply,  and  to 
**  be  responsible  for.  all  facts  and  figures  which  the 
**  Financial  Department  may  require ;  (2)  tbat  the  latter 
"  must  digest  and  compile  from  day  to  day  the  in- 
"  formation  thne  supplied  in  snch  form  as  it  may  deem 
"  snitftble  for  mainteining  *  touch  *  of  the  whole ;  and 
"  (3)  that  nothing  shall  be  supplied  to  it  which  it  does 
**  nut  intend  regularly  to  scrutinise,  check,  and  apply 
**  to  some  practical  use."  Thus  you  will  see  the  Comp- 
troller-General, although  ho  undoubtedly  would  give 
warning,  is  not  charged  with  the  dnty  of  giving^ 
warning.    That  rests  with  the  Financial  Department. 

108.  With  the  Financial  Secretary  P— -With  the 
Financial  Secretary. 

109.  But  still  the  Comptroller- General  would  be  the 
first  officer  at  head-quarters  who  would  receive  the 
inlormation  showing  that  there  was  danger  ahead  P — 
I  do  not  know  bhat  he  woald  be  the  first  officer,  because 
it  would  be  simultaneously  given  to  the  Financial 
Department ;  bat  he  would  leam  it  as  soon  as  anyone. 

110.  The  point  I  want  to  come  to  is  this — would  it 
come  through  him  to  the  Finance  Department  P — No,  a 
duplicate  of  these  reports  goes  direct  to  the  Finance 
Department.  {Mr.  Jacob.)  The  Comptroller-Generals 
communicates  it  to  the  Finance  Department ;  the 
Comptroller  General  compiles  the  Accountant-Ueneral's 
repoi-ts,  and  he  would  be  the  first  to  know  the  general 
state. 
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HI.  And  he  commonicateaifcto  the  Finaiiciftl  Oepwt- 
mmtP— And  he  commonicat^B  it  by  telegraph,  or  by 
memorandnm  if  the  GoTemment  is  in  Oaloutta. 

112.  That  is  a  verv  important  exeontiTe  fnnetion,  is  it 
not?— (fifir  Hmry  Waiwfield.)  Certainly  it  ia. 

113.  Accounts  and  retnms  for  the  whole  of  India  are 
famished  to  the  Oomptroller  •  General  l^^the  Ac- 
ooontoDts-General  and  Comptrollers  of  the  sereral  Pro- 
Tmces,  and,  as  I  gather  Irom  paragraph  4  cf  &e  de^wtch 
^the  Government  of  India  dated  Ist  October  1881,  also 
hy  other  officers,  namely,  the  Accoontant-Gcneral  of 
the  Public  Works  Department,  the  Controllers  of 
Military  Accounts,  the  Postal  ud  Marine  OontroUers, 
and  the  Examiner  of  'Dslegritph  Accounts  P — ^Tes. 

114.  That  is  the  case?— That  is  the  case. 

115.  And,  therefore,  lie  foonssea  *U  Ihe  aooounta  from 
the  different  independent  spending  departments?— 

Yee. 

116.  The  ProTinoial  Accountants  General  do  not 
forward  to  the  Comptroller-General  the  accounts  of  the 
Military,  Public  Works,  Fosial,  Telegraph,  and  Marine 
departments,  do  they  f — No.  They  forward  the  CitII 
Aoooonts  bnt  not  the  aoooonts  of  the  other  Departments. 

117.  Are  duplicates  of  those  returns  furnished  to 
the  Accountants-General  P — No.  The  Provincial  Ac- 
oountants  -  General  hare  nothing  to  do  with  the 
aooounta  of  those  other  departments,  which  are  sent 
direct  to  the  Comptroller-General;  for  the  purpose, 
however,  of  a^ostmg  the  balances  of  the  Provincial 
Goremmentfl,  they  receive  certain  total  figures  from  the 
Pnblio  Works  Examiners. 

118.  Therefore,  the  Accountants -General  of  the 
ProTiDcial  Gorornments,  who  are  the  chief  financial 
officers  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  are  not  really 
aware  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  provinces  P  —The 
MilitaiT  Department  is  entirely  under  the  Government 
of  India,  and  not  nnder  the  Provincial  Government, 
and,  therefore,  the  military  ezpenditare  does  not  affect 
th«r  acoounts. 

119.  But  if  these  accounts  from  Postal,  Telegraph, 
acd  Public  Works  Aocoantants,  besides  those  of  the 
Military  Accountants,  are  not  forwarded  to  the 
Aoooontants-General  in  tbo  provinoea,  those  officers 
cvnnot  be  fully  aware  of  what  is  going  on  generally  in 
the  way  of  expenditure  thronghout  the  provinoesP— 
They  know  the  amount  thatliaa  been  paid  to  each 
department  from  the  tressnries  in  their  provinces. 

120.  But  that  is  all  P— They  hare  not  full  inforoia> 
tion.  They  conld  not  compile  a  complete  account  ot  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  spent. 

ISl.  Ajid,  therefore,  the  ComptroUer-Oeneral  is  the 
first  offioer  who  focnsaea  and  coUects  together  the  tot«l 
of  tiM  whole  expenditure  of  Indiftf— Thatisso.  {Mr. 
Jmnb.)  Yea. 

18S.  The  same  despatch  that  I  have  jnst  mentioned 
describes  the  Aocountants-Gtineral  as  officers  of  the 
Finance  Department.  Are  they  paid  by  the  Central 
Government  or  by  the  Government  of  the  Provinces  to 
which  they  belong,  and  are  they  solely  dependent  on 
the  Comptroller -General,  or  do  they  owe  allegiance  to 
Uie  Gi>vemment  of  the  Province  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed P— (Sir  Henry  Waterfield.)  The  salaries  of  the 
Provincial  Accountants-General  and  their  staffs  are 
ohuged  Mainst  the  Imperial  Bevenues.  The^  are 
under  tibe  Osntral  Government,  not  nnder  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

123.  And,  therefore,  thcrf  owe  no  allegi&nce  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  P — No,  excepting  that  they  are 
directed  to  furnish  all  anistanoe  to  them ;  hut  they  are 
not  their  officers. 

124.  Bat  I  rather  gathered  from  a  previous  answer 
of  yours  that  they  were  in  the  position  of  financial 
advisers  to  the  Pi-ovinoial  Government  P — Yes,  they 
arc  advisers,  but  they  must  not  interfere  with  the 
Provincial  Governments.  They  only  give  them  advice 
and  warning,  as  being  Imperial  advisers  at  the  head- 
quarters of  these  Provincial  Governments. 

125.  At  the  same  time  they  most  nearly  correspond  to 
the  Financial  Minister  to  the  province,  do  they  not  P 
—There  is  a  finance  Secretariat  in  each  province. 

126.  Does  that  Finance  Secretariat  manage  the 
finance  of  the  province  P — That  ra&nages  the  financial 
admioistratiou  of  the  province. 

12T.  Therefore,  the  Accountant-General  is  purely  the 
Accountant- General  of  the  Central  Government 
standing  aloof  and  apart  from  the  provincial  Finance 


Department,  which  deals  with  the  financial  qnestioBs 
arising  within  the  Province  and  within  the  powers  of 
the  Provincial  Government  P— Yes,  within  the  powers 
of  the  Provincial  Government.  It  is  only  way  of 
advice  that  he  can  exercise  any  influence. 

128.  We  should  therefore  not  carry  away  a  correct 
conclQsion  if  wo  were  to  assume  that  the  Accountant- 
General  in  Bombay  wat*,  to  all  intents  and  pnrposes*  the 
Finance  Minister  for  Bombay  P — Oh  no,  he  is  not. 

129.  {8ir  W.  Weddffriwm.)  But  I  think  it  in  cus- 
tomary to  refer  matters  portly  to  him  for  bis  advice 
from  the  secretaries  ? — It  certainly  is  onstomary  to  do 
80.  I  believe  the  Provincial  Governments  are  very 
carefhl  to  obtain  the  sdviee  of  the  Ace  jantant^General 
in  aU  matters  of  finance. 

130.  {Chairman.)  Probably  the  Provincial  Govern* 
ment  on  financial  matters  gets  the  advice  of  the 
Accountant-General,  because  that  would,  in  most 
case?,  imply  that  it  would  get  thereby  the  assent  of  the 
Central  Government.  I  mean  that  the  Acconntaot- 
Generat  would  know  how  far  the  Central  Government 
would  be  likely  to  approve  P— He  would  certainly  eive 
them  warning  if  Lhey  were  likely  to  be  exceeding  tneir 
powers.  {Mr.  Jarob.)  Perhaps  I  might  say  that  it  is 
rather  as  to  whether  their  proposaU  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regnlations  that  the  Aocountant- General 
is  consulted,  not  so  much  on  matters  of  financial 
administration. 

131.  The  Accountant' General  would  not  be  con- 
sulted, for  instance,  if  the  Provincial  Govemmmt  was 
within  its  limits,  amending  a  method  of  levying, 
say,  the  excise  revenue  P  —  Very  seldom,  I  think, 
would  he  be  consulted  on  a  matter  of  that  kind. 

132.  And  I  sappose  also  be  would  not  be  consulted 
on  questions  of^  increasing  the  establishment  or 
measures  of  that  kind,  involving  increased  expenditure  P 
— Every  proposal  involving  an  increase  of  expenditute 
bae  to  be  referred  to  him  for  a  certificate  tiiat  th» 
present  expenditure  is  properly  stated. 

133.  And  that  it  will  not  cause  an  increase  P — ^A  id 
that  the  increase  in  the  proposal  is  properly  shown. 

134.  And  that  it  will  not  involve  an  excess  over  the 
revenne  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Government  P — 
Yes,  he  would  see  that  the  proposal  was  within  the- 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

135.  The  next  officers  mentioned  are  the  Treasury 
Officers;  who  are  they  P — (Sir  Henrif  WaterJUld.)  Itl 
the  office  of  the  Collector  or  chief  civil  offioer  of  each 
distriott  one  of  ihe  depntieB  or  assistants  is  appointed. 
Treasury  officer;  be  is  subordinate  to  the  Local 
Government. 

136.  Although  he  is  in  the  office  of  the  Accountant- 
General  P — No,  bo  is  not  in  the  office  of  the  Acoonatant- 
Q^neral ;  he  is  in  the  office  of  the  OoUeotor  of  the 
disbiot — that  is,  he  is  a  deputy  of  the  OoIIootor  of  the 
district. 

137.  Have  the  Treasury  officers  any  other  duties  to 
perform  except  that  of  bankers  for  the  Government  at 
the  place  where  their  treasuries  are  situated,  that  is, 
receiving  the  revenue,  andjpaying  the  orders  issued  by 
duly  autnorued  offioen  P — The  Trnssiuy  officers  for  their 
Treasury  wwk  are  assisted  by  an  accoonlant  and  a 
treasurer  supervising  their  respeetive  branches  The- 
Treasury  officers  almost  invariably  have  othnr  duties  to- 
perform.  They  are  on  the  general  district  staff,  and. 
perform  revenne  and  mfu;isterial  dntiee.  In  some 
Provinces  the  Treasury  officer  ia  always  in  charge  of 
the  Excise  branch  of  the  Collector's  office.  In  small 
districts  the  Treasury  work  would  not  take  up  tho- 
whole  time  of  an  officer. 

138.  Where  do  the  Treasury  officers  keep  the  moneys 
in  their  charge  P— In  strong  rooms  in  the  collectors* 
district  offices  which  are  nnder  double  looks  of  the 
Treasury  officer  and  Treasnrer,  and  oaunot  be  opened 
save  in  the  presence  of  both  these  officials. 

130.  In  great  centres  are  the  moneys  placed  in  banks  P 
— (Mr.  JaMt,)  Tes,  in  the  Presidency  hanks  or  their 
branches. 

140.  Wherever  there  is  a  branch  of  the  Presidency 
banks  P— Almost  invariably.  1  think  there  are  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  there  is  a  branch,  and  the  Treasury 
is  not  at  the  branch,  but  generally,  if  there  is  a  brancn 
of  the  Presidency  l»nk  at  a  station,  it  conducts  the 
Treasury  business. 

141.  There  are  other  banks  in  India  besides  the 
Presidency  banks  P  —Yes. 


Sir  if. 
Watm-fieid, 
JCC.SJ., 
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145.  Docs  the  Goremment  ever  make  use  of  them  t 
—Wo,  I  think  in  nn  instuice.  There  hare  been  saoh 
proposals  sometimes,  but  the^  hare  nerer  been  carried 
into  efltefc. 

143-4.  I  snppase.  probably,  these  other  banks  have 
not  bnmohes  in  &e  small  towns  where  many  of  the 
district  treastnies  must  be  siltiated  P— No ;  they  are 
only  in  large  centres,  like  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  at  some 
hill  stations  where  there  are  many  Europeans. 

146.  And  there  there  would  be  branches  of  the 
Presidency  banks,  I  suppose  P — Yes,  geuerally. 

U6.  Therefore,  it  would  practically  come  to  this— 
that  in  the  smaller  centi-es  where  tnere  aro  district 
treasuries  there  is  no  choice  except  to  keep  the  money 
in  the  strong  box  ?— No. 

147.  Do  not  these  other  banks  have  branches  in  many 
places  where  the  Presidency  bank  has  no  branches  P — 
I  only  recollect  one  instance.  At  Aden  there  is  a 
branch  of  one  of  the  banks,  and  a  proposal  was  made 
by  it  to  take  over  the  treasury  work ;  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  negotiations  fell  throngh. 

148.  Conld  you  give  us  a  statement  of  the  places 
where  there  are  branches  of  the  Presidency  bank,  do 
yon  think  P — Yes.  I  coald  get  a  statement  made  out ;  I 
do  not  think  I  have  got  it  here.  Do  you  mean  where 
the  treasuries  

149.  No,  where  there  are  branches  of  the  Presidency 
bank  ;  how  many  branches  they  have,  and  where  they 
are  situated  P— Yes,  I  could  give  that  to  you.  (fifw 
Henry  Waierfidd.)  We  shall  be  able  to  put  that  in. 

150.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  very  difl8c"lt  to  find 
out  where  there  aro  branches  of  the  other  banks  P— I 
think  the  direotories  which  we  have  npatairs  will  give 
them  at  onoe. 

151.  Perhaps  you  conld  give  them,  without  too  much 
tronble  P— I  will  see  what  we  can  do  in  that  way. 

152.  How  many  treasnriea  are  there? — There  are 
266  treasuries  under  the  Provincial  Governments, 
There  are  19  in  the  Central  Provinces,  36  in  Burmah, 
12  in  Assam,  SO  in  Bengal,  52  in  the  Korth-West  Pro- 
vinces and  Oodb,  35  in  the  Punjab,  36  in  ICodras,  and 
26  in  Bombay. 

153.  Does  that  comprise  the  total  number  of  trea- 
suries, wheth»  they  are  district  treasnriea  or  snb* 
treasuries,  or  is  it  simply  the  district  treasuries  i^one  P 
—Those  are  distriot  treasuries  alone;  that  does  not 
include  snh-treasnries. 

154.  Could  yon  describe  to  ns  the  difTeruice  between 
the  treasury  and  the  euh^treasury  P— The  snb-treasnry 
is  an  outlying  post  for  a  district.  The  accounts  pass 
through  the  cGstrict  treasury  and  are  treated  as  if  they 
all  belonged  to  tiie  distriot  treasury,  but  in  some  places 
it  is  oonveuient  to  have  a  sub-treoeary  ;  if  a  place  is  a 

.  consi^rabld  distance  from  the  district  treasury,  it 
would  be  inconvenient  to  have  all  the  revenue  paid 
into  the  distriot  treasury. 

156.  At  the  head  of  the  sub- treasury  there  is,  I  suppose, 
a  subordinate  officer  f^m  the  Collector's  department  P 

"  —Yes. 

156.  Yon  told  ns  just  now  that  the  treasury  officer 
had  under  him  I  think  two  officers,  an  accountant  and 
another  officer  P— <3fr.  Jacob.)  The  treasury  officer  has 
a  treasurer  and  an  accountant  under  him. 

167.  Hob  he  any  other  officers  P— Tee,  the  treasurer 
and  the  accountant  are  assisted  by  rarious  clerks  and 
deputies. 

158.  Then  I  suppose  at  a  large  dUtrict  treasury  the 
fltatf  must  be  considerable  P — Yes, 

159.  1  suppose  yon  have  no  return  to  give  us  an  idea 
.  of  wl*t  the  cost  of  the  district  treasury  system  is  P — 

No,  I  have  not  any  atatemmt  made  out. 

160.  Is  it  eosily  obtainable  P— (Sir  Henry  Waterfielit). 
i  am  afraid  it  would  be  rather  a  long  business  to 
compile  it  from  the  Sstimates.  (Jfr.  Jacob.)  The 
treasury  officers  of  course  are  mixed  up  with  the  regular 
district. staff. 

:I61.  And  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  for  you  to 
separate  them  so  as  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the 
charge  of  the  banking  department,  if  1  may  so  call  it, 
of  the  Indian  Oovernment  is  P— I  think  I  could  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  the  cost  of  s  largo  treasury  and  of 
a  small  treasury. 

162  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  that,  would  you  P— 
Yes,  I  will  try.*   

•  »«AppMidix4. 


163.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in 
some  districts  the  Treasury  officer  is  entirety  employed 
in  treasury  work?  — Be  may  be.  As  a  matter  of 
practice  he  is  simply  one  of  the  officers  of  the  general 
distriot  staff,  and  the  collector  can  give  him  any  work 
he  chooses. 

164.  (Cliainnan.)  I  suppose  that  there  are  a  few 
preat  centfal  treasuries  where  the  bulk  of  the  revenue 
IS  received  and  the  bulk  of  the  payments  are  made,  but 
that  the  luver  number  of  those  of  which  you  hare 
given  UH  a  description  in  the  different  provinces  are 
comparatively  insignificant  ? — {Sir  Henry  Waterjield.) 
The  bulk  of  the  revenue  is  received  at  the  collector's 
office  in  each  district  j  and  any  surplus  not  required 
for  immediate  expenditure  is  removed  to  central 
treasuries  which  are  conveniently  accessible  by  railway 
or  otherwise,  or  from  which  the  funds  can  be  t^asily 
removed  by  drafts  owing  to  mercantile  demand*',  &c. 
The  greater  part  of  the  funds  is  deposited  at  these 
central  treasaries,  and  most  of  the  expenditure  is  by 
drafts  thereon.  The  payments  at  the  greater  number 
of  the  treasuries  are  relatively  small. 

165.  Then  do  I  understand  the  principle  of  the 
movement  of  funds  to  be  this — that  the  money  is 
collected  and  paid  into  the  district  treasury,  and  any 
money  that  is  not  wanted  at  that  district  treasury  is 
remitted  either  in  cash  or  by  bills  to  more  central 
treasuries;  that  probably  at  those  central  treasuries 
there  ore  bruiohM  of  the  Presidency  banks,  and  that 
those  bolraces  would  be  deposited  in  the  Presidenoy 
banks  Mirf.Jaeo&.)  Yes.* 

166.  So  that  the  tendency  of  the  administration  is  to 
transfer  the  money  titat  is  not  immediately  wanted  on 
the  spot  to  those  treasuries  where  tioBre  are  branohM 
of  the  iMuiks? — ^Yes,  but  the  excess  funds  are  not 
always  left  in  the  charge  of  the  banks.  At  the  Pre- 
sidency towns,  for  instance,  we  have  reserre  treasuries 
in  which  we  deposit  any  funds  in  excess  of  a  oertun 
amount. 

167.  Therefoi-e,  even  where  Hum  we  branches  of  the 
Presidency  banks,  the  whole  of  the  treasury  account  is 
not  kept  there  P — No. 

168.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  P — Generally  in  the 
districts  the  whole  of  the  treasury  balances  are  kept 
with  the  branch  banks,  but  we  have  a  system  by  which 
we  can  transfer  a  portion  of  the  treaaury  balance  to 
the  currency  depu^ent  and  hold  it  as  a  currency 
balance. 

169.  And  in  that  case  ? — It  is  removed  from  the 
Presidency  bank. 

17ft.  Into  the  strong  box  P — Yes ;  that  is  a  very  nnefU 
system,  because  it  often  obviates  the  neoet^aity  of  actually 
remitting  the  money.  We  may  have  a  surplus  at  one 
part  of  the  year  and  a  deficiency  at  another,  and  by 
placing  the  money  in  the  currency  department  we  can 
transfer  it  to  another  treasury  where  the  money  is 
required  immediatoly :  and  then  again  when  the  money 
is  required  at  the  original  treasury  we  can  jnat  make  a 
corresponding  transfer  back  ^ain, 

171.  But  on  the  whole  would  it  not  be  more  secnre 
if  the  whole  of  the  funds  were  deposited  in  the 
branch  of  the  Presidency  bank  where  there  is  one  f — 

I  think  not. 

172.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  regulation  under 
which  a  portion  is  kept  in  the  strong  boxP — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  a  much  more  satisfactory  arrangeraeni. 
There  hare  bcon  occasions  on  which  the  banks  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  making  funds  available  a; 
once.  (Sir  Ihiwy  Waierfield.)  Many  years  ago  thero 
was  a  diffir-ulty  atCaloutto;  and  another  occasion  arose 
at  Bombay,  when  the  bank  was  not  able  to  supply  the 
Ooreinment  with  the  money  that  was  wanted,  owing  to 
their  having  lent  out  so  large  a  portion  of  the  money 
deposited  with  them. 

173.  Imprudent  banking? — In  their  own  banking 
business ;  and  it  was  then  ordered  that  the  balance  kept 
by  the  Government  at  the  Presidency  bank  should 
only  be  a  lib^al  amount  for  what  was  required,  and 
that  any  surplus  should  be  put  in  the  reserve  tareasuiy. 

174.  That  really  appears  to  mean  that  there  is  a 
certain  distrust  of  the  Indian  system  of  banking,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that,  a  preference  for  keeping  money 
in  the  strong  iKnP — ^There  are  no  reserves  in  India 
beyond  those  of  the  banfca,  and  they  may  be  un^le  to 
cul  in  their  money  with  sufficient  rapidi^,  as  happ«»ed 
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in  the  case  of  the  great  crisis  which  took  place  a  great 
many  years  ago  in  Bombay.  I  beliore  that  on  one  oeoa- 
«ion  a  diffiou^  also  arose  Calcutta,  through  soma 
miamanagement  by  the  secretary  of  the  Iwuk. 

175.  In  fiact,  it  is  an  arrangement  somewhat  corre- 
sponding to  the  German  Emperor's  war  chest  P— It  is 
Nomewhat  of  that  nature,  no  doubt.  (3fr.  Jacob.)  Per- 
ha^  I  might  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  partly.  I  think, 
owing  to  the  differenoe  in  the  proportion  which  the 
£K>Ternment  f^da  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  funds  in 
India.  In  London  I  suppose  the  GoTemment  balance 
18  a  Tery  small  portion  of  the  total  available  funds  in 
England  at  any  f^ven  time;  but  in  India  the  Govern- 
ment balances  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
f\ind8,  and  it  does  not  seem  advisaUe  that  the  GoTem- 
ment drafts  npon  the  banks  should  suddenly  cause 
«  great  strain  upon  the  general  funds  available  for 
commerce. 

176.  Of  course  it  strikes  one  as  singular  that  where 
thero  are  bankt*.  and  especially  banks  of  tbe  utauding  of 
the  Presidency  banks,  the  Government  mnney  should 
not  be  altn&rether  deposited  there.  But  that  opens 
rather  a  wide  quention  that  perhaps  we  may  have  to 
ask  more  about  hereafter.  At  the  present  moment 
we  may  rest  npon  yoor  j<*atement  that  the  matter  has 
been  f  ally  considered,  and  that  this  is  a  matured  policy  P 
— Yee.» 

177.  Therefore,  I  will  only  ask  you  if  I  rightly 
understood  yon  to  say  that  tbi»  reoervc,  which  in  the 
oentraJ  treasuries  is  Kept  out  of  the  banks,  is  so  kept 
ax  part  of  the  reserve  in  the  bandu  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  currency.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
right  in  calling  them  commissioners  of  currency, 
but  the  Currency  DeyartmentP  —  No,  the  treasary 
snrplaa  is  always  kept  in  tbe  treasury,  not  in  the 
Ourroncy  Department. 

178.  Then  perhaps  you  will  explain  a  little  more 
fnlly  what  you  said  with  regard  to  a  certain  portion 
€>{  the  balimce  beinir  kept  out  of  the  bank  for  cur- 
rency purposes P— Yes.  what  I  mean  is,  supposing 
at  Treasury  A.  there  is  a  ^uritlus  of  treasury  money 
aTatlable,  and  Treasury  B.  wants  treasury  money,  there 
being  rnrrency  depots  at  each  of  these  treasuries.  I 
should  telegraph,  as  Oomptroller  General,  to  Trea- 
sury A.  and  say,  "  Transfer  10  lacs  of  your  treasury 
money  to  currency  at  Treasury  A."  To  Currency 
Depdt  B.  I  should  telegraph  aa  head  Oommissioaer 
of  the  Gnmency  Department  and  "ay,  "Fay  10  lacs  to 
Treasary  B.*" 

179.  That  is  to  say,  you  diminish  the  cur4-%noy 
l«lanoe  P  —  The  currency  balance  at  one  dep6t  w 
diminished  and  at  another  it  in  increased ;  and  the 
converse  occurs  with  the  treasury  money. 

180.  I  suppose  you  are  obliged  to  keep  a  certain 
amount  of  cash  in  reserve  against  the  currency  P-^Yes. 

381.  Still  to  a  certain  extent  that  might  be  done  even 
though  at  Treatiury  A.  the  currency  money  was  in  the 
bank,  mi^ht  it  not  P — The  balance  is  in  the  bank ;  but  it 
is  a  condition  of  the  Currency  Act  that  we  must  have 
the  iT!Cuey  available  as  cash,  so  that,  even  ^rhen  it  is  in 
the  bark,  it  must  be  deposited  in  a  8trong>box  which  is 
undei*  the  key  of  the  bank,  and  under  the  key  of  a 
cuTTcnry  officer. 

182.  And  therefore  it  is  an  ear-marked  deposit  in  the 
bank?— Yes. 

18?.  Do  the  Treasury  officers  give  security*,  or  does 
the  Government  take  any  other  kind  of  security  against 
maladministration  P — (8tr  Henry  Waterfidd.)  The  trea- 
sury  officers  do  not  give  security.  There  is  for  each 
treasury  a  treasurer  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the 
cash,  and  who  gives  security.  The  trensurer  and  his 
subordinates  (for  all  oE  wbom  he  is  responsible)  have 
the  handling  of  the  cash,  and  his  department  is  quite 
separate  from  the  accountant's  department.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  treasuiers  and  accountants  are  examined 
daily  by  the  treasury  officer,  and  form  a  check  on  each 
other. 

184.  Thun  are  there  no  periodical  surveys  to  see  that 
the  snm  with  which  the  treasurer  charges  himself  is 
actually  there  P—(3fr.  Jaooh.)  Yes.  The  collector  of 
the  district  is  bound  to  report,  on  the  last  day  in  each 
month,  that  he  ha«  aotnaliy  counted  the  treasure,  and 
he  is  also  instructed  to  do  so  at  uncertain  intervals. 

185.  Are  tosses  frequent  under  the  present  system  P — 
(Sir  Henry  WaUrjiwi.   No ;  and,  when  they  do  occur, 


it  is  invariably  through  neglect  of  some  of  the  pre- 
scribed precautions.  The  rule  is,  Whenever  aoy 
'*  defalcation  or  loss  of  publio  money,  stamps,  or  opium, 
"  ia  dificovered  in  a  Government  treasury,  or  other 
"  office  or  department,  which  is  under  the  audit  of 
"  the  Accountant-General,  the  fact  should  be  imrae- 
"  diately  reported  to  the  Accountant-General ;  and, 
"  when  the  matter  has  been  fully  inquired  into,  a 
"  further  and  complete  report  should  be  submitted  of 
"  the  nature  and  extent  of  tbe  loss,  showing  the  errors, 
"  or  neglect  of  rules,  by  which  such  loss  was  rendered 
"  possible,  and  tbe  prospects  of  effecting  a  i-ecovery. 
"  The  submission  of  such  report  does  not  debar  the 
"  local  authorities  from  takmg  any  farther  action 
•*  which  may  be  deemed  necessary." 

186.  Ts  there  any  return  to  the  central  treasurv  of 
the  amount  of  tosses  in  the  year,  or  over  a  series  of 
years  ?— fjfr.  Jaeoh.)  I  do  not  think  any  return  is 
made  out ;  every  individual  loss  is  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Pnivincial  Government  or  the  Imperial 
Government. 

187.  You  could  not  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the 
turns  lost  in  two  or  three  years  wereP — No,  I  could 
not  do  that. 

188.  {Sir  Ikmtdd  8i«tmrt.)  Losses  are  very  rare  P— 
{Bw  ffmry  Waterfield,)  They  are  now  verj-  rare. 

189.  lOhairmnn.)  They  are  so  rare  that  it  has  not 
occurred  t,o  you  to  coflecfc  the  statistics  of  themP — 
{Mr.  Jaeoh.)  No. 

190.  Then  the  Treasury  officers  are  in  fhct  district 
paymasters,  and  they  exist  for  that  purji^ise,  practically, 
do  they  notP — ^Yes. 

191.  The  moneys  are  kept  in  these  district  treasuries 
instead  of  being  remitted,  because  it  is  convenient  to 
have  them  there  to  meet  the  Government  payments 
in  the  district?— Yes. 

192.  Are  the  district  treasuries  the  sole  Government 
banks,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  at  which  Govomment 
officers  can  draw  for  funds;  or  do  the  Military,  Public 
Works,  Post  Office,  and  other  Departments  keep  chests 
of  their  own  P— (Sir  Henry  Walerfieli.)  Those  depart- 
ments draw  on  the  civil  treasuries.  Bat  in  a  few  cases 
military  treaKuro  chests  are  maintained,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  territory  of  Native  States  where  there  is 
no  civil  treasury ;  and,  in  all  oases  of  expeditions, 
there  is  at  least  one  militaiy  treasure  chest  at  the  base 
and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

198.  But  there  is  no  separate  chest  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  district  treasury  near  at  hand  P — Not  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

194.  Can  you  describe  in  a  general  manner,  or  give 
an  abstract  of,  the  regulations  under  which  the  treasuty 
officers  make  their  payments?— In  the  case  of  non-civil 
departments,  such  as  the  Military  and  Publio  Works 
Departments,  which  do  not  account  directly  to  the 
Civil  Accountant-Genera),  money  is  drawn  from  the 
treasury  by  cheques  against  Bxed  assignments,  tbe 
amount  of  which  is  communicated  to  tbe  treasury 
officer  by  the  Acoonntant-General.  In  the  case  of 
Civil  Departments,  the  treasury  officer  ia  bound  by 
certain  general  rules  applying  to  the  various  classes 
of  expenditure.  Thus  salaries  can  be  drawn  only  at 
the  rate  communicated  by  the  Acoonntant-General ; 
establishment  and  contingent  charges  are  drawn  only 
on  the  signature  or  counter-signature  of  responsible 
officers,  and  such  bills  ore  paid  by  the  Treasury  officer 
without  the  application  of  any  limit.  Government  has 
declared  that  the  responsibility  for  an  over-payment 
rests  primarily  with  the  drawer,  and  that  the  treasury 
officer  is  responsible  only  for  checking  palpable  errors. 
All  civil  bills  are  submitted  twice  a  month  to  the 
account  office  for  audit  (on  the  11th  of  the  month  and 
the  Ist  of  the  following  month),  so  that  audit  follows 
very  rapidly  on  payment. 

195.  Are  the  amounts  which  the  d'fferent  depart- 
ments may  draw  strictly  limited  P — Yes,  by  the  assign- 
ments in  the  Milituy  Department,  and  the  letters  of 
credit  in  the  Publio  Wor^  Department.  Tm  the  civil 
departments  there  is  no  limit,  the  treasury  officer 
meeting  any  payments,  if  authorised  by  the  regulations ; 
otherwise  he  would  decline  to  pay. 

196.  Therefore  I  might  perhaps  describe  the  issues  of 
the  treasury  in  the  large  spending  departments,  such 
as  the  Military  and  Public  Works  Departments  as 
b^g  in  the  natore  of  imprests  to  those  departments  P 
—Yes,  that  is  so. 


SirH. 
Waterjteld, 

K.as.f., 

C.B.,  and 
Mr.  S.  JiuMb, 
C.8.I. 

S  Nov.  189S:- 
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107.  Whereas  in  the  oml  dopartments  the  district 
irci^tury  officerB  are  ultimate  paymasters  P — Yes,  the 
payments  to  civil  departments  are  treated  as  final 
payments. 

198.  Bat  if  the  issnes  to  the  Military  and  Fnblio 
Works  Department  officers  are  in  the  nature  of 
imprestH,  that  implies  a  certain  cash  balance  being 
kept  in  the  bands  of  those  officers,  does  it  not  P — Yes. 
The  Acconntant'Qeneiul  is  responsible  for  keeping  the 
proper  balance  at  each  treasury  to  meet  saoh  charges. 

199.  Bat  I  mean,  when  this  impn^st  ia  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  military  officer,  he  has  a  balaaoe  in  his 
hands  P — Oh,  yes,  he  drawi  on  that  imprest. 

200.  And  where  does  he  keep  that  baUnce  P  BeoaDse 
the  object  of  my  qaestion  vrm  to  learn  whether  other 
officers  besides  the  district  treasurer  had  cash  balanoes  P 
— (l£r,  Jaenih)  They  have ;  the  balances  of  auch  officers 
are,  as  a  rule,  1  think,  of  about  100  rupees  or  so  at  a 
time. 

201.  They  are  kept  from  hand  to  moathP— Yes. 

202.  And  as  far  as  possible  they  only  just  draw  what 
they  waotP — They  are  almost  always  near  a  treasury  or 
Bub-treaimry,  and  can  alwaya  draw  what  they  want; 
they  have  no  money  in  their  handa  except  what  ia 
required  for  immediate  payments. 

208.  {Sir  Donald  Steicarl.)  On  field  service  large  aoms 
of  money  are  sometimes  placed  at  the  disposiu  of  the 
general  in  command  ? — Yes. 

204.  And  there  you  hare  a  treasurer  and  paymaster* 
in-chargf!,  but  in  the  ordinair  time  they  have  no 
balance? — {Sir  Henry  WcUerfield.)  Nothing  of  any 
moment.  {Mr.  Jacob,)  Merely  the  money  which  is 
passing  through  their  hands  in  course  of  payment. 

205.  The  coroioandin^  officer  aenda  in  bills  and 
cheques  for  money,  that  is  all.  He  has  no  balance  P — 
If  a  commanding  officer  drew  6,000  rupees  from  the 
treasury  for  payment  to  his  r^ment,  he  might  not  pay 
the  whole  amount  on  the  same  day  as  he  drew  it,  he 
might  complete  the  payment  in  a  day  or  two. 

206.  That  is  an  extraordinary  case.  When  he  gets 
advances,  the  ordinary  practice  is  to  draw  on  hia 
treasury  balance? — Yen,  and  such  drafts  are  passed 
and  cashed. 

207.  (Chairman.)  And  in  that  case  the  treasury 
officer  pays  the  actual  cheque  which  the  military  officer 
draws,  and  ao  becomes  the  ultimate  paymaster. 

206.  (Sir  Donald  Stewairt.)  The  pay  billa  are  aub- 
mitted  to  the  Pay  De^tment  ?— No  military  pay  Inlls 
are  submitted  to  the  civil  treaaury. 

209.  The  commanding  officer  never  has  any  balance 
fnractically  ? — I  fancy  the  ^-stem  has  been  changed 
since  you  were  in  India,  Sir  Donald.  Now  the  Military 
Department  draws  entirely  by  cheques  uu  the  treasury. 

210.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  the  exact  demand 
— it  may  be  by  cheque  or  bill — but  the  sum  which  they 
draw  is  fixed  ?— Yea,  they  get  a  cheque  either  from 

he  paymaster  or  some  other  diabursing  officer. 

211.  {8ir  Rttlpk  Knox.)  Does  that  payment  represent 
the  exact  amount  which  the  commanding  officer  or 
military  officer  has  to  dlsbuTHe,  or  ia  it  a  round  sum  out 
of  which  he  makes  the  disbursements  due  to  hia  men  P 
—Ordinarily  it  would  represent  the  exact  amount  ho 
has  to  disburse. 

212.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  there  is  a  certain  com- 
modity bought  from  a  bazaar,  costing  315  rupees,  would 
that  bill  be  sent  in  to  the  district  treasuiy  to  pay,  or 
would  the  military  officer  draw,  we  will  say,  350 
rupees,  and  pay  it  out  of  that  ? — It  would  be  entirely 
according  to  bis  owu  idea  as  to  what  was  moat  con- 
venient. Yery  ottea  Uie  military  or  public  works 
officer,  if  he  has  to  pay  a  oontractor,  will  draw  a 
cheque  tar  the  exact  amount  payable,  and  make  over 
the  cheque  to  him.  The  contractor  presents  the  cheque 
and  draws  tiie  amount  tram  the  treasury  himself ;  hut, 
aa  flw  as  the  treasury  is  concerned,  tne  payment  is 
treated  as  an  issue  to  the  Militarr  or  Fubbc  Works 
Department,  and  the  military  or  pablio  works  disboTDer 
has  to  account  for  it. 

213.  So  far  as  aooounting  goes,  it  is  an  imprut  P— 
Tea. 

214.  But  in  other  oases,  such,  I  suppose,  as  that 
which  arose  out  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  question^ 
I  presume  that  some  officer  must  draw  the  pay  to  be 
given  to  the  men  in  bulk  and  pay  it  in  detail?— Yes» 
but  he  would  draw  tiie  oact  amount  payable. 


215.  But  as  you  say  that  might  remain  a  day  or  two 
ill  hia  hands  ?— A  porUou  of  it  mig^t. 

216.  Would  yoQ  say  that  the  Civil,  Militarr,  and 
Public  Works  Codes,  so  far  as  they  contain  financial 
directions  utider  whioh  the  treaf>iiry  offices^  act,  are 
simple  and  easily  understood  ?—{6ir  Henry  Wator^ld.} 
The  Civil  Account  Code  seema  as  simple  as  it  can  be 
made,  being  divided,  to  a  great  extent,  into  ohapiwa 
applicable  to  particular  depuiiments ;  most  of  the  trea- 
anries  are  conoemed  with  only  a  small  portion  of  itaprv* 
risione,  deem-ibed  under  the  head  of  treasury  procedure, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  all  oontingenciee  that 
may  arise  at  any  treasury.  The  treasury  officers  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  Public  Works  and  Military 
Account  Codes,  which  are  mainly  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officers  of  those  departments ;  but  abstracts  of  auch 
portions  as  t^e  Treasary  c^cera  may  have  to  act  on  ara 
given  in  brief  chapters  m  the  Civil  Account  Code. 

217.  You  do  not  think  then  that  there  is,  or  ought  to- 
be,  any  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  codes  P— T  spoke 
to  Mr.  Jacob  on  the  subject,  and  he  assureu  me  that 
each  officer  knows  what  be  has  to  aduunister,  which  is 
within  a  comparatively  small  compass.  No  doubt  these 
two  volumes  do  look  very  formidable,  but  the  treasury 
officers  are  not  ooncemed  with  the  second. 

218.  Your  memorandum  says  that:  "A  treasury 
'*  officer  may  not  make  any  payment  unauthorised  by 
"  the  code,  unless  under  an  express  order  to  kvniidf 
"  from  the  Qovemment,  and  he  must  at  once  enforce 
"  any  order  from  the  Aoooontant-Oeneral  disallowing 
"  a  payment.  If  the  Local  Government  overrules  the 
**  Aooonntant-General,  even  temporarily,  reference 
"  most  at  onoe  be  made  to  the  Uovemment  of  India  " 
as  to  whether  it  falls  within  the  code  P— Tea,  he  must 
only  pay  what  the  regulations  authorise. 

219.  Does  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  cause  any 
friction  between  the  treasxuy  officers  and  other  depart- 
ments P — I  believe  not. 

220.  You  have  never  heard  of  such  being  the  case  P— 
No  {  I  think  one  does  hear  occasionally  of  friction,  but 
it  is  not  from  the  action  of  the  treasury  officers,  though, 
no  doubt,  the  executive  officers  do  not  like  being  twd 
by  rogulations  too  closely,  and  complain ;  but  that  is 
foobably  essential. 

221.  That  is  what  was  in  my  mind  in  asking  the 
question,  because  where  the  interpretation  of  a  code 
rests  within  the  discretion  of  a  certain  officer,  and 
perhaps  a  subordinate  officer,  I  thought  it  very 
possible  that  the  officer  who  made  the  order  to  which 
objection  ia  taken,  might,  at  all  events,  remonstrate 
against  such  a  discretion  being  in  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
ordioate  officer  P— Yes,  but  I  think  it  is  not  against  the 
intei-pretation  by  the  offiuer,  but  it  is  against  the  rule 
itself. 

222.  Exactly.  Do  you  know  whether  payments  are 
often  refuaed  on  the  ground  of  insufficient  authority  ? 
—Payments  are  undoubtedly  refused  on  such  ground, 
but  the  requirements  of  the  treasary  officers  are  well 
known  to  each  dejpartment,  and  they  are  generally 
easily  complied  with. 

223.  Are  all  the  district  treasuries  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  tbe  Acoonntaat-Oeneral  of  the 
Province  to  which  they  belong  P — There  are,  I  believe, 
one  or  two  in  Burma  which  are  not,  bat  otherwise  tiiey 
all  are. 

824.  Are  the  varioua  bruiches  of  the  revenue  col- 
lected within  a  district  paid  into  the  district  treasorv  P 
—Yes.  ' 

W&.  Would  you  describe  to  us  the  method  and 

grocess  of  collecting  revenue.  Take,  for  inbtaccer 
Customs ;  who  is  the  chief  authority  responsible  tot 
enforcing  tbe  Customs'  laws  throughout  ^dia,  cor- 
responding to  the  Board  of  Customs  here? — The 
administration  of  tbe  Customs  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
tbe  Financial  Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 

2^-7  And,  therefore,  as  far  as  there  is  an  analogy, 
the  Financial  Member  of  Council,  the  Financial  Secre- 
tar^,  and  that  branch  of  the  Financial  Department 
which  has  that  duty  assigned  to  it,  would  represent  tbe 
Boud  of  Customs  here  P — Yes. 

228.  Are  the  Customs  officers,  say  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  subordinate  to  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Bombay,  or  to  a  central  authority  in  Calcutta?— The 
Customs  Department  in  each  province  is  under  the 
Provincial  Government. 

229.  But,  if  so,  how  is  uniformity  in  the  administratitm 
of  the  CuBt<HnB'  laws  throughout  India  maintained  P 
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In  the  intarprotation  of  one  law,  maj  not  theFrofincial 
GoTernment  of  Bombay  take  a  different  view  ftum  the 
PiOTinoiid  Government  of  Hadras  9 — There  is  a  recent 
order  of  fhe  QoTernment  of  India  providing  for  the 
pnbUcation,  in  the  Gazette  of  India,  for  general  in  forui  a- 
tion,  of  all  Custome'  orders  of  general  applicutioa. 
They  are  re*pablished  in  the  loctu  gazettes,  and  sent 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  tinch  bodies  as  are 
interested  in  them;  and  cousequentlj  there  is  a  fair 
amoaut  of  uniformity  in  the  administration. 

230.  (Sir  A»dre%p  Seoble.)  la  there  not  an  appeal 
from  the  Provincial  G-overnments  to  the  Government 
of  India  npon  questioiu  that  arise  npon  tbe  admini><tra- 
tion  of  the  Castomu' laws  P — The  |>rac(ice  is  to  admit 
an  i^peal,  but  by  law  the  appeal  is  to  the  Provincial 
Government ;  the  Government  of  India,  howeveTj 
always  entertains  an  appeal  if  necessary. 

S31.  And  gives  a  definitive  interpretation? — Yes. 

232.  (CJicUrman.)  Then,  ander  this  order  which  yon 
have  desoribod,  there  is  only  one  Customs  code  of 
z^olations  in  force  thronghont  India  P — Yes.  there  is 
one  Act  for  the  whole  of  India,  under  which  regnlations 
may,  with  the  approval  <xE  the  ProTinoial  Government, 
be  made  for  each  Province,  provided  that  they  are 
oonnstent  with  the  Act.  That  leaves  a  certain  amount 
«f  discretion  in  the  details. 

233.  Then  the  Provincial  Government  has  the  power 
of  modifying  or  amending,  provided  always  their 
amendmente  are  in  accordance  with  the  Act  P — Yes,  in 
matters  of  pnre  detail  they  can  do  so. 

234.  And  if  any  Provisional  Government  interpret 
that  discretion  too  widely,  knowledge  of  the  modifioation 
would  only  reach  the  Central  Government  in  case 
aomebody  remonstoated  or  appealed  P— I  sappoee  so^ 
(]fv.  /cMo&.)  The  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment  are  all  sabmitted  to  the  Government  of  India,  and 
the  Government  of  India  does  sometimes  take  notice  of 
matters  which  come  before  it  only  through  the  pro- 
«eedingB  of  lAie  Provincial  Government. 

835.  That  involves  a  very  great  work  of  review  does 
it  not  ?->-T«,  but  the  proceedings  are  actually  reviewed 
by  the  Government  of  India.  (Sir  Henry  Waierfield.) 
^niat  is  to  say,  they  are  read  of  the  Government  of 
jbidia,  and  noticed  as  it,  if  necessary. 

236.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  t^re  jast  stated  to 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  that  practically 
the  ultimate  appeal  against  the  action  ot  Gnstoms 
officers  comes  to  the  Central  Government  P— Yes.  By 
the  law  the  ultimate  appeal  in  qnestions  relating  to 
Onstoms  is  to  the  Proviccial  Goverument,  but  the 
Provincial  Government  is  in  all  executive  matters 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council,  and  appeals  are  admitted  against  the  orders  of 
Provincial  Goverments  in  Customs  matters. 

237.  Under  what  regolations  do  the  Customs  officers, 
sav  of  a  small  pore,  pay  the  revenue  which  they 
receive  into  the  district  treasury?— As  far  as  the 
treasnry  transaetiomt  are  ooncemed,  there  are  no 
special  regulations  for  the  Customs  Department.  The 
revenue  is  paid  by  the  Customs  Department  into  the 
district  treaflury,  and  is  aooonnted  for  to  the  depart- 
mental controlling  officers,  who  receive  trom  the 
Acconntant-GeneraJ,  for  comparison  with  and  check  of 
the  departmental  returns,  accounts  of  the  amounts 
credited  in  the  treasury. 

238.  Do  they  pay  into  the  district  treasnry  only  tho 
net  surplus  of  the  revenne  collected  after  defraying  all 
charges  of  collection  P  or  do  they  pay  the  gross  receipts 
into  the  district  treasury,  drawing  again  on  the  district 
treasnry  for  such  sunu  as  Chey  require  P — Aa  a  rule 
they  pay  in  the  gross  revenue,  and  draw  by  bills  any 
amounts  required  for  expenditure ;  and  even  in  the 
few  instances  in  which  departmental  officers  are 
allowed  to  spend  out  of  revenue,  the  gross  revenne  is 
brought  to  account  on  the  treasury  books,  the  amounts 
^MUt  being  treated  as  remittances  from  the  treasury, 
and  charged  off.  This  would  seldom  be  permitted 
unless  the  officers  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  treasury. 

299.  The  principle  being  that  gross  revenue  is  brought 
to  account,  and  gross  expenditure  charged  P — Yes.  The 
first  rule  of  the  Civil  Accoxmt  Code  is : — All  transao- 
"  tions  to  which  any  officer  of  Government  in  bis 
*'  official  capacity  is  a  party,  must  without  any  reser- 
**  vation  be  brought  to  account,  and  all  the  money 
"  received  be  lodged  in  full  in  the  Gtoremment 
**  treasury,  to  be  credited  to  the  appropriate  account. 


**  and  make  part  of  the  general  treasnry  balance. '* 
Then  it  goes  on:— "Tbis  rule  is  relaxed  in  the  civil 
**  department: — (n)  in  the  case  cf  the  Postal  Depart- 
"  ment,  to  afford  facilities  for  the  money  order  bosi- 
"  nees ;  (6)  in  regard  to  monies  received  on  account  of 
*'  the  service  of  suannonses,  diet  money  of  witnesses, 
"  Ac.  in  civil  and  criminal  oases ;  (o)  in  the  case  of 
"  Government  servants  appointed  Notaries  Public 
"  under  Act  26  of  1881." 

240.  Take  the  Excise,  is  there  a  central  Excise 
authority,  and  are  Excise  officers  subordinate  to  that 
central  authority  or  to  the  Provincial  Government  P— 
The  Excise  Department  is  under  the  several  Provincial 
Governments,  who,  on  questions  requiring  authority 
beyond  their  own  powers,  would  correspond  with  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Financial  Departeient 

241.  Perhaps  yon  would  explain  what  you  mean  by 
the  Government  of  India  iu  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment F  It  is  a  phrase,  is  it  not  P — It  is  the  financial 
office  of  the  Govemment  of  India.  All  orders  that  are 
issned  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  which  dral 
with  financial  matters  are  issued  by  hiu  in  the 
Financial  Department. 

242.  And  in  the  same  way  I  suppose  any  order  in  the 
Home  Department  is  issued  by  the  Governor-General 
in  the  Home  Department  P — Quite  eo.  The  Gtovemor- 
Genenl  in  the  fWndal  Department  answers  to  what 
we  here  oall  the  Treasnry. 

243.  But  is  there  no  Central  Bicise  authority  P — ^The 
Financial  Department  of  the  GovemmeEt  of  India  con- 
trols it,  as  it  does  the  Customs;  and  in  matters  of 
Excise  as  well  as  Customs,  there  is  an  appeal  to  it 
similarly  from  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Governments, 
if  neoessaiy. 

244.  Quite  so;  but  you  can  hardly  compare  that 
limited  brauch  of  the  Treasury  wiui  the  lloard  of 
Inland  Revenue  here  P — You  must  not  look  at  the 
control  as  exercised  by  the  particular  Deputy  Secretary 
who  is  dealing  with  it ;  it  is  the  Govemment  of  Iiulia. 

245.  Quite  so ;  the  Government  of  India.  But  the 
Amotions  that  the  Financial  Department  exercises  must 
be  very  much  more  limited  than  those  which  are 
exercised  by  the  Inland  Revenne  Department  hn«. 
Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  I  understand  tiwt,  the 
Excise  officers  being  under  tbe  Provincial  Governments, 
that  part  of  the  work  which  is  done  here  by  the  Board 
of  Inland  Kevenue  would  not  be  done  in  the  central 
Finance  Department  in  India,  because  it  is  work 
delegated  to  the  provincial  authority.  Here  all  the 
important  disputed  questions  which  arise  as  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Excise  laws,  or.d  which  concern  an 
enormous  number  of  traders  throughout  the  country, 
are  brought  to  the  notice  of  and  settled  by  the  Board 
of  InlMid  Revenne,  and  no  doubt  they  must  form  a 
very  considerable  port  of  their  business.  Would  that 
part  of  their  business  be  carried  out  by  the  branch  of 
the  Treasnry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  P— In 
the  first  instance,  it  would  be  done  by  the  Provincial 
Govemment  acting  under  the  law ;  and  it  would  only 
be  in  case  the  Provincial  G<nreminent  was  in  doubt, 
or  a  representation  was  made  that  its  action  was  not 
just,  that  a  reference  or  an  appeal  would  be  made  to 
the  Govemment  of  India 

246.  In  reality  then  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  arc  to  a  great  extent  exercised  in  India 
by  officers  in  the  different  Provincial  Grovemments,  and 
the  function  of  the  Central  Finance  Department  at 
Calcutta  corresponds  very  nearly  to  that  of  the  Treaaury 
here — that,  namely,  of  a  Conrt  of  Appeal  ? — I  think  so. 
I  think  that  that  is  a  fiur  representation  of  the  case. 

247.  But  then  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of 
power,  or  might  be  a  lack  of  power  at  one  point,  \-ia,, 
the  want  of  advisem  of  the  Fimtnce  Minister  in  carry  ing 
out  modifications  of  the  law.  In  advising  modifications 
of  the  law,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  here  are 
a  skilled  body  administering  the  )aw  thronghoul  the 
United  Kingdom,  knowing  where  the  shoe  pinches, 
able  to  judge  better  than  anybody  else,  fsason  of 
their  large  experience,  the  value  of  remonstruices,  and 
who  are  therefore  the  most  competent  people  to 
advise  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  changes 
in  the  law.  I  do  not  quite  see,  under  the  adminis- 
tration which  you  describe,  where  the  corresponding, 
or  equally  competent  authority  exists  to"  advise 
the  Financial  Member  of  Council  P  —  It  must  be 
remembered  that  in  India  you  are  dealing  with  very 
different  provinces,  and  different  sets  of  people,  and 
striot  uniformity  is  impracticable  and  undesirable.  The 


WnmjUU, 

Mr.  S.  JM, 
C.SJ. 
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INDIAN  ESPENDITUBE  COMMISSION  : 


Sir  H.       GOTernment  of  India,  in  such  a  caso  as  you  mention, 
Waterfikd,    would  consult  tbe  Government  of  the  Province  which 
K.C.S.I.'    was  concerned,  and  obtain  the  advice  of  the  chief 
CM.,a»d     authorities  there;  and  they  also  have  in  their  own 
Mr.  S.Jacob,  Council,  probably,  officers  who  are  acquainted  more  or 
C.S.I.       less  with  the  particular  districts.    There  are  three  or 
—  -        fonr  civil  members  of  the  Council  who  have  served  in 
•  Not.  1895.    different  parts  of  India,  and  who  would  very  likely 
Ml      '        have  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject.   The  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  wso  have  advice  from  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments;  and,  although  porhaps 
not  with  the  same  conrenience  of  personal  interconrBe, 
the  Government  could  hj  oorreBpondenoe  at  any  rate, 
consult  all  the  authorities  who  know  best,  and  tkej 
would  be  able  to  say  how  far  it  was  desirable  to  modify 
the  orders  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

248.  {Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Is  not  the  practice  this — 
that,  when  a  proposal  is  made  for  alteration  in  the  law 
relating  to  excise,  for  instance,  the  Provincial  Govem- 
ments  are  Brst  consnlted  the  Central  Government  as 
to  whether  the  necesstty  for  chan^  in  the  law  is  estab- 
lished.  Upon  these  communications  a  Bill  is  drafted 
which  is  ^ain  circulated  to  the  local  anthorifcies,  and 
when  the  Bill  is  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Governor  General  it  is  again  ciiculated,  not 
merely  for  the  information  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, but  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
public  bodies,  and  also  of  private  individuals  couversaut 
with  the  snbiect,  whose  opinions  are  invited ;  and  it  is 
upon  the  body  of  information  thus  obtciined  that  the 

E reject  of  law  is  finally  bronght  into  shape,  and 
ecomes  an  Act  of  tbe  Grovernment  of  India  P — That 
is  80;  but  T  had  understood  the  Chairman's  question 
rather  to  refer  to  questions  arising,  after  the  iaw  was 
established,  as  to  whether  it  was  fairly  administered. 

249.  (CAairman )  I  am  tryicfj  to  find  out  where  the 
motive  power  would  be  for  modification  and  amendment 
of  existing  law.  The  original  saggestion  wonld  come 
from  the  Provincial  Government  which  was  concerned  in 
the  case  on  which  the  quettion  had  arisen  ? — Certainly 
it  would. 

250.  And  then  the  process  which  has  been  described 
wonld  be  gone  through  before  the  alteration  of  the  law 
was  finally  made  P — Yes. 

251.  {Sir  Jame*  Petle.)  There  is  not  one  Excise  law 
for  the  whole  of  India  P— No. 

252.  There  are  different  laws  fur  different  provinces, 
suited  to  their  conditions  f — Yes.  There  is  one  law 
for  Bombay,  one  for  Madras,  and  one  for  Bengal,  and 
then  there  is  a  general  law  fcr  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
India. 

253.  All  of  which  are  passed  by  the  LegislatiTe 
Council  of  India  and  not  of  the  FroTince  P— No ;  the 
Bomba3 ,  Uadras,  and  Beng^  Acts  were  passed  br  the 
FrorinokJ  Legislative  Gonncils,  and  an  Act  of  the 
Legislative  Oonncil  of  the  Governor  General  was  passed 
for  the  rest  of  In^a. 

254.  {Chairman.)  Then  In  farther  explanation  I 
would  a^  this :  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Castoms  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue  are  the  chief  officers  who  would  be  consnlted 
here ;  who  are  the  officers  in  India  corresponding  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Inland  Eevenne,  with  whom  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council  could  consult?— The  Financial 
Member  of  Council  wonld  consult  the  Provincial 
Govenunenls,  who  would,  as  a  rule,  furnish  their  advice 
after  consulting  the  chief  Cuetoms  or  Excise  authority. 
Of  connte  there  is  often  personal  and  verbal  consulta' 
tion  with  the  actual  authorities  when  any  matter  of 
MnporfaEuice  is  under  disoassion ;  and,  as  Sir  Andrew 
Scoble  mentioned,  it  is  vcy  fully  discussed  in  pnblic 
through  the  advertisement  of  the  proposed  Bill. 

255.  As  I  understand,  drafts  of  Bills  affecting  the 
public,  like  Tax  Bills,  are  practically  submitted,  before 
they  become  law,  for  theontioism  ot  the  public  I — ^Thejr 
are  published  three  times,  and  i^in  at  later  stages,  if 
materii^ly  altered. 

256.  Before  they  become  law  F— Before  they  become 
law. 

257.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  In  the  local  gazettes  both 
in  English  and  in  the  Tcruacular  languages,  is  it  not  f — 
Quite  so. 

258.  {Chairman.)  Take  a  special  case.  On  the 
question  of  imposing  a  countervailing  excise  duty  on 
cotton  manufactures,  who  in  ordinu-y  course  would  be 
the  technical  advisers  of  the  Financial  Member  ?— That 


question  more  especially  affected  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
and  Sir  James  Westlandwont  to  Bombay  to  discuss  tbe 
subject  with  the  Provincial  Government,  and  to  make 
inquiries  on  the  spot. 

269.  {Sir  Andreiv  Sedbh.)  I  beliere  he  also  consulted 
the  different  bodies  connected  with  commerce  at 
Bombay,  did  he  not  P — He  was  in  commnnic^tion — 
confidential  communication — with  certain  members  of 
them ;  the  chairman,  I  suppose,  of  the  board,  but  I  do 
not  think  he  formally  consulted  the  Oluunber  of  Conr* 
merce  there. 

260.  {Chairman.)  Thou  I  supiKJee  the  Excise  Bevenne 
is  paid  into  the  district  treasuries  in  exactly  the  same 
wa^  as  the  Customs,  and  subject  to  the  same  rnlcs  P — 
Qnite  so.  It  is  paid  in  gross;  when  it  has  been  col- 
lected at  or  near  head-quarters  or  at  a  sub-treasury,  it 
is  paid  in  from  day  to  day.  From  places  at  a  distance 
the  revenue  is  remitted  at  longw  iiiterviUs,  but 
generally  every  two  or  three  days. 

261.  Take  tbe  Stamp  revenue :  Is  there  a  central 
Stamp  Authority,  and  are  the  collecting  officers 
subject  to  that  authority,  or  are  they  in  subordination 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  the  province  in  which 
they  are  employed?  —  Like  the  Excise,  tbe  Stamp 
revenue  is  under  the  Provincial  Governnnients,  large 
questions  bein^  dealt  with  by  ^e  Government  of  Imua 
in  the  Financial  Department.  The  officers  are  under 
the  Provincial  Guvemmenta,  but  the  regulations  are 
made  by  or  nnder  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

262.  The  Central  Financial  Department  practically 
being  the  department  to  which  appeal  is  made  P — ^Yes. 

263.  And  I  suppose  the  Stamp  revenue  is  collected 
and  {laid  exactly  in  the  same  way  into  the  disiriot 
treasuries  F — Stamps  are  sold  at  the  treasniies  and  sab- 
treasuries.  The  bulk  of  tbe  revenue  thns  comes  direct 
into  the  Treasury.  Fines  and  other  miscellaueons 
revenue  are  paid  into  the  Treasnry  as  soon  after  oolleo 
tion  as  is  convenient. 

264.  With  respect  to  these  three  branches  of  revenue, 
where  in  doubifal  cases  does  the  ultimate  discretiou  rest 
as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  a  revenne  law, 
or  as  to  non-enforcement  of  the  law  in  its  strictness  ? 
Does  it  lie  with  the  revenue  authority  itself,  or  with 
the  Central  Finance  Department  P — In  taw  the  decision 
rests  with  the  Provincial  Gk)vemments;  hat  appeals 
would  be  entertained  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Financial  Department  under  its  seneral  powers  of 
control.  In  the  Stamp  Act  speour  provision  is  made 
for  a  reference  to  the  High  Court,  if  the  local  authorities 
are  in  donbt  upon  a  point.  Bat  that,  I  think,  is  not  a 
case  of  an  aimeal  to  the  High  Coart,  but  a  provision 
that  the  local  authorities  may  state  a  ease  in  order  to 
have  a  decision. 

265.  Like  reserved  cases  in  the  Court  of  Excheifuer 
here  F — Yes. 

266.  If  that  is  the  ose  with  the  laws,  how  is  unifor- 
mity of  action  and  interpretation  secured  P — The  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  freedom  in  details ;  their 
general  action  is  controlled  by  the  Govemmeat  of 
India.  But  that  Government  would  not  require  the 
same  regulations  to  be  followed,  in  Burma,  for  instance, 
as  in  the  Punjab.  Local  oonsiderations  render  unifor- 
mity impracticable. 

267.  Here,  although  tbe  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue 
Boards  are  responaible  for  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
they  consult  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  before> 
hand,  and  thus  secure  harmonious  action.  Is  any 
similar  result  obtained  in  Indian  Bevenue  administra- 
tion F — [think  I  can  only  say  Uiat  there  u  always  an 
nttimate  appeal  allowed  to  the  Government  of  India  by 
any  member  of  tbe  public. 

268.  And  I  suppose  hIso,  that,  if  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment  became  aware  of  a  difference  of  practice  which 
might  result  in  iueqaality  before  the  law  in  different 
presidencies  of  India,  they  wonld  take  steps  to  remedy 
itF— (Ifr.  Jaco&.)  I  think  so. 

269.  Here  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchet|uer  is  always 
open  to  appeal  from  members  of  the  public  on  revenue 
questions ;  is  the  Finance  Member  of  Oounoil  equally 

to  appeal  in  India? — {Sir  Benry  Water^ld.} 

270.  I  think  yoa  hare  told  us  the  land  revenue  is  si 
branch  of  tbe  revenue  which  stands  aput— that  it  is  not 
nnder  the  management  of  the  Provincial  Gtoverument.' 
iy  ould  you  describe  the  methods  in  which  it  is  collected  F 
—I  think  you  did  not  qnite  catch  my  reply.  It  is  fktSt 
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it  is  not  nnder  the  Finaucial  Department.  There  is  s 
special  department  of  the  Government  of  India,  the 
Bevenne  and  Agricoltural  Department,  which  oontroU 
the  Und  revenne. 

271.  YesP — The  actual  method  of  colleotion  differs  in 
each  province,  bat  as  a  general  rale  tfan  revenue  payer 
ia  boand  to  pay  in  his  revenue  to  the  dittoict  treasuiy 
or  Bab'ti^osaTT  himself  by  a  oertaiu  date.  He  briags 
it  first  to  the  Land  Bevenne  Department  (in  the  same 
building),  an  official  of  which  uheoks  the  amoont  and 
initials  the  memorandom  made  ont  by  the  payer.  It 
ia  then  taken  to  the  Treasurj',  and  the  amount  is  paid 
in.  Separate  returns  are  made  to  the  chief  Revenue 
Authority  in  the  provinue  from  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  and  the  Treasury.  The  Provincial  Gov- 
emmeat  does  not  tvctually  refain  a  portion,  because  the 
revenue  is  included  in  the  balances.  I  mention  that 
because  I  said  in  my  pai>er  ibat  it  retained  a  portion  ;  it 
is  not  actmilly  retained.  The  revenue  is  included  in 
the  balBDces  which  are  managed  by  the  Comptroller- 
General,  but  the  Provincial  Government  is  credited  for 
provincial  purposes  with  one-fourth  of  the  receipts. 

272.  Then  the  chief  authority  for  the  collection  of 

Land  Bevenue  is  a  central  department  in  Calcuttji  P  

The  Bevenne  and  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Irdia.  fiut  there  again  there  is  great 
latitude  left  to  the  Proviacial  Governments.  The  land 
revenoe  is  paid  under  very  different  systems  in  different 
provinoes  of  India,  and  in  different  districts  of  the  same 
province. 

273.  But  arc  the  collecting  officerij  subordinate  to 
this  central  department,  or  are  they  officers  of  the 
Provincial  Govemmenta? — They  are  officers  of  the 
Provincial  Governments.  The  Collector  is  the  chief 
officer  iu  each  district  of  the  province. 

274.  Then  what  is  the  function  of  the  Central 
DepBrtment  in  that  case  P— General  questions — all 
(Juestiona  that  require  au  alteration  of  the  law,  for 
instance — must  be  auhmitted  to  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Provim;ial  Government  cannot  alter  the 
laws  relating  to  Land  Revenue  on  its  own  authority. 

275.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  strength  of  the 
Central  Bevenne  Department}* — The  secretary  has  Bs. 
4,166  a  month.  He  has  an  under  secretary  on  Ra.  1,300 
to  Rs.  1 ,500 ;  there  is  one  registrar  on  61'0  to  700 :  and 
37  clerks  from  Rs.  40  to  Bs.  600. 

276.  Then,  I  suppose,  the  Central  Department  is  a 
special  department  of  appeal  P — More  than  that ;  because 
it  ia   not  only  the  Revenue  but  it  is  a}.so  the  Agri- 

Cnlt  nral  Department,  and  there  are  many  questions  

general  qne^tions  throughout  India,  which  must  come 
before  the  Government  of  India — general  questions  of 
■ettUment — and  the  Survey  and  Settlement  Law  are 
under  the  Government  of  India. 

277.  I  understand  that  they  would  decide  questions 
of  principle  P — Yes. 

278.  Questions  of  principle  must  be  settled  at  head* 
quarters  by  this  Department  P— Yes,  the  local  bodies 
recommend,  but  Uiey  must  receive  the  sanction  of  Uie 
Oovemmcait  of  India. 

279.  Still  that  brings  the  functions  of  the  Central 
Department  rather  near  to  those  of  a  Department  of 
Appeal? — Appeal  and  general  control, 

280.  More  corresponding  to  the  foncuous  of  the 
Trcasary  here  than  to  those  of  the  actual  Execative 
Departments  P — Yes,  I  think  bo. 

281.  Would  there  be  any  cases  in  dealing  with  the 
Laud  Bevenue  in  which  appeal  would  lie  to  the  Finance 
Member  P — No,  not  an  appeal  from  the  public  to  the 
Finance  Member;  any  such  appeal  could  only  come 
through  the  Provincial  Government  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Revenue  Department ;  but,  if  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  and  the  Revenue  Department  wished 
to  make  an  alteration  of  law  or  system  which  would 
involve  a  loss  of  revenue  or  increase  of  charge,  the 
Finance  Department  must  be  consulted. 

282.  Then  again  there  U  another  duty  which  is 

reserved  to  the  central  authority — the  Opium  Duty  

In  that  case,  what  is  the  regulating  authority  nnder 
the  law  ?— The  Opium  Department  is  under  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Finance  Department.  The 
revenue  is,  as  your  Lordship  is  probably  aware,  col- 
lected under  two  very  different  systems.  In  Bengal 
the  poppy  is  cultivated  by  means  ot  advances  made  by 
the  Qoremment,  which  itself  manufactures  the  opium ; 
sod  the  revenue  consists  almost  entirely  of  the  proceeds 


of  the  sale  of  opium  by  auction  at  Calcutta.  In  Bom 
bay  the  opium  is  manufactured  in  the  Native  States, 
and  a  pass  datr  is  levied  on  the  transit  of  the  opium 
to  the  seaWd.  The  opium  revenue  in  all  provinoes 
IS  ImpeniU,  the  detailed  rules  are  framed  xmder  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  any  doubtful 
points  in  the  law  or  rules  would  be  referred  to  it. 

288.  But  iu  this  case  the  central  authority  i«  a  bi-anch 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Pinanto  Depart, 
mentr — It  is.  *^ 

ii.^'i   Tt^-^""^  """^   Telegmph  services 

throughout  Indm  are  under  the  control,  are  they  not. 
of  asmgle  officer?— A  single  officer,  in  each  ease;  the 
DiroeU>r.Geueial  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Director- 
Gen.-iiil  of  TelegraplH  nre  officers  immediately  iindei 
the  Government  of  India- the  two  departments  are 
quitu  uistmct  in  India. 

_  286.  And  are  they  nnder  the  Government  of  India 
m  the  Finance  Department  P-The  Director-Gencral  of 
Telegraphs  is  under  the  Public  Works  Department:  the 
Direcun^Oeneml  of  the  Post  Office  is  undjr  the  Fii^nce 
Department. 

*^?'  ^^f,  e^plns  postal  and  telegraph  revenues 
paid  into  the  District  Treasuries  or  remitted  direct  to 
Calcutta  or  other  centres?— The  receipts  from  both 
departments  are  paid  into  the  several  district  treasuries 
and  form  part  of  the  general  balances. 

la  there  not  a  net  surplus  on  these  two  under- 
takings  ?_Tho  Telegraph  Department  has  for  several 
years  produced  a  net  revenue.  The  Post  Office  began 
to  protluce  a  net  revenue  on  the  accounts  Borne  y^rs 
A^0;  It  was  then  decided  to  charge  the  Post  Office 
with  Its  stationery,  and  printing  oharges,  and  this  for 
a  year  or  two.  absorbed  the  surplus ;  bat  now  its  re- 
ceipts are  iii  excess  of  its  expenditure.  There  are 
however,  some  charges  which  are  incurred  on  behalf  of 
these  depw-tments,  but  not  debited  to  them  An 
account  exhibiting  the  position  of  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment IS  always  made  out  at  the  end  of  the  Annual  Post 
Office  Report;  and  m  the  Telegraph  Report  similar 
calculations  are  made,  to  show  the  true  financial  result. 

289.  The  Financial  Member  of  Council  is,  of  course 
intwested  in  the  amount  of  such  net  surplus  as  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Meaus  of  his  Budget?— The  Portal 
Departmeut  is  not  osnally  looked  upon  as  a  revenue- 
producing  departtuent  in  fiidia.  There  was  an  illustra- 
tion of  that,  r  think,  in  the  debate  iu  the  Legislative 
Council  on  the  last  Budget,  which  shows  that  the 
revenue  is  not  treated  as  one  of  bin  reserves  by  the 

of  the  Post  Office  m  India,  and  for  some  years  tooome. 
probably,  the  necessity  for  such  expansion  vrill  be  kept 
in  view.  At  tho  same  time  the  Financial  Member  is 
undoubtedly  interested  in  the  financial  result,  but  not 
more  because  there  is  a  surplus  than  if  there  was  a  net 
charge  for  which  he  had  to  find  ways  and  means. 

290.  Of  OOTMe  these  are  different  aBpecti  of  the  same 
question  P— Yes. 

:^1.  Stai.  it  18  the  accepted  view  that  the  service  is 
to  be  expanded  P— Yes. 

292.  There  would  he  in  that  case  a  certain  antagonism 
between  the  head  of  the  Post  Office,  who  has  no 
interest  m  the  equilibrium  of  the  revenue,  but  is  muoh 
interested  in  making  his  department  as  efficient  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  Financial  Member  of  Council.  miW 
there  not?— The  Postal  Department  is  administe^ 
directly  by  the  Fmancial  Department  of  &e  Govern- 
ment ol  India. 

•  Th^'^fore,  it  is  completuiy  subject  to  the  Finan- 
cial Member  P— It  is  completely  subject  to  the  Finanoial 
Mem  ber. 

294.  Then  as  to  the  Telegraph  Department  P— In  Oie 
case  ot  the  Telegi-aph  Department,  which  is  adminis. 
tered  by  the  I'ublic  Works  Department,  snch  anta- 
gonism may  be  felt  to  a  slight  degree;  but  the  Finan- 
cial  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  fixes  tho 
total  amount  of  the  Telegreph  expcnditoie  before  the 
estimate  oi  revenue  is  framed. 

295.  The  point  I  went  to  oome  to  is  this :  We  have 
been  hearing  of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  which  the 
Government  of  India  is  placed  in  respect  of  finding 
ways  and  means,  but  if  it  is  laid  down  W  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Poet  Office  revenue  is  to  be  entirely  spent 
on  expansion  of  the  sen  ice,  a  sound  and  prudent  Finance 
Minister  m  ight  in  times  of  great  diffioultv  offer  TOason- 
able  objection ;  might  he  not  P— Yes. 


Sir  H. 
Wattrfidd, 
K.C.S.I.. 
C,B.yand 
Mr.  S,  Jacob, 

asj. 

6  Nov.  1895. 
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296.  And  saj:  "This  is  not  the  time  for  great 
expansum  of  the  Berricei  this  is  not  the  time  for 


reducing  ft  tel^ram  from  a  shilling  to  Bixpenoc  ;  we 
**  moat  get  into  Bmoother  water  before  we  do  it."  That 
10  the  speoial  function  of  the  Finance  Member.  Bnt, 
unless  he  has  oonsiderable  powers  in  this  direction, 
might  not  the  GoTemment  find  itself  practically  forced 
5  Sot  1895.  ^  accept  a  thorough  going  policy  of  expansion,  irre- 
'  spectiTe  of  financial  circumstaoceB  P— Yes.    I  do  not 

think  that  any  prudent  Finance  Minister  would  agree 
in  the  view,  which  perhaps  the  Director-General  of  the 
Post  Office  might  wish  to  enforce,  that  the  whole  of  his 
reTenne  was  to  be  spent  in  developing  the  department. 
In  a  time  of  smT)In8  the  Director-General  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  carrying  out  reforms  if  he_  could 
■how  that  there  wns  a  snrplns  reyenue  in  his  own 
department,  but  the  Ifinonce  Minister  in  a  time  of  pr«- 
Bure  would  certainly  not  allow  develcmment  to  ooonr  in 
the  Post  Office  any  mor,e  than  in  another  department. 

297.  What  I  gathered  from  yon  was  tlmt  the  policy 
of  the  Government  of  India,  in  spite  of  these  bad 
times  and  the  necessity  for  looking  around  for  new 
taxation,  is  still  in  favour  of  this  poUoy  of  ezj^nsion 
of  the  Post  Office  instead  of  economy  P— No  donbt,  as 
in  a  great  many  other  departments  in  India,  we  most 
look  to  progress  being  obtained  by  expansion  of 
expenditure.  But  in  oil  cases  of  pressure  it  is  not  one 
department  only,  but  (as  was  shoim  only  recently),  all 
the  departments  that  have  very  strong  pressure  pat  upon 
them  to  curtail  their  expeusea. 

298.  Therefore,  you  would  hardly  say  that  the  policy 
of  expansion  of  the  Post  Office  is  adopted  without 
reference  to  financial  considerations  P — No,  not  at  all. 
I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

299.  Wonld  you  explain  to  us  the  method  in  whioh 
the  surplus  revenues  from  State  railways  and  irriga- 
tion or  other  revenue-prodooing  works  are  brought  in 
aid  of  the  general  expenditure  P— All  revenue  from  rail- 
ways and  irrigation  works  i*  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  district  m  which  it  is  reeeiTed,  or  the  central 
treasury  which  for  convenience  may  be  prescribed  (as, 
fOT  example,  where  Uie  railway  terminns  is  situated). 
As  a  rule,  the  reveuue  for  any  railway  is  paid  only  into 
one  treasury. 

300.  And  that  would  be  central  treasury  P— 
Probably  a  central  trearorr.  eitber  ac  the  terminus  or 
in  a  town  tbroagn  which  tfie  railway  nasse*. 

301.  Is  there  any  central  authority,  which  regulates 
the  State  railways?— State  railways  are  for  the  most 
part  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Public  Works  Department.  Some  are 
provincial,  but  they  must  be  administered  nnder  the 
general  regulations. 

302.  Coald  the  Public  Works  Department  reduce  the 
traffic  rates  without  previously  obtaining  the  assent  of 
the  Financial  Member  of  the  Council?— The  alteration 
of  traffic  rates  is  a  matter  for  decision  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Public  Works  Department;  but, 
like  any  other  measure  involving  a  loss  of  revenue, 
it  cannot  be  broi^^it  into  operataon  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Financial  Depexionent;  or,  in 
cabc  of  a  d^erenoe  of  opinion,  of  the  Governor-General 
in  Council.  In  practice,  certain  maximum  and  mini- 
mum  rates  are  prescribed,  within  whioh  the  railway 
•dministrationB  are  left  free  to  make  such  alterations 
as  they  think  fit.  their  proceedings  being  ajways 

Xrled  to  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public 
ks  Department. 

303  Passing  now  to  the  manner  in  which  the  general 
Budget  of  India  is  framed.  At  what  time  of  the  year 
must  the  Budget  be  ready  for  the  Legislative  CouncU  ? 
—It  is  usually  presented  to  the  Legislative  Council 
in  the  last  week  of  March. 

304  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  the  departments 
prepare  their  several  Budgets  for  the  ensuing  financial 
yearP— The  various  officers  prepare  their  estimates  m 
October,  the  departments  then  combine  these,  and 
send  them  to  the  Provincial  Governments,  for  whom 
the  Accountants-General  compile  them  into  a  Budget 
about  the  middle  of  January. 

306  Would  you  describe  who  are  the  officers  who 
nrepare  the  Budgets  and  submit  Hiern  to  the  depart- 
mental authority  "  P-The  head  of  each  office;  for 
instance,  the  Collector  in  each  district. 

306  I  want  to  get  the  distinction  between  "  office  " 
and  "'department "  P— In  every  province  there  are  from 
iiboat  20  to  50  districts,  and  the  CoUector  m  each  of  those 


districts  will  conopile  his  estimate  for  his  office.  The 
Public  Works  officer,  the  engineer,  will  compile  the 
estimates  for  hia  office  or  his  work.  But  they  all  have 
to  bo  amalgamated;  for  instance,  all  the  civil  engi- 
neers* various  estimates  have  to  be  amalgamated  into 
the  estimate  of  the  Chief  Engineer  in  nie  province. 
And  the  same  way  in  other  departments. 

307.  It  is  a  distinction  which  arises  out  of  the 
immense  administrative  area  over  whioh  the  collection 
(MT  statistics  and  accounts  extends  P— Yes. 

308.  Is  there  any  fixed  date  by  which  the  Budgets 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Finance  Depart- 
ment P — The  Civil  Budgets  must  be  despatched  by  the 
ISlih  of  January. 

309.  To  the  Central  Finance  Department  P— Yes. 

310.  And  is  there  a  different  time  fixed  for  the 
Military  and  Public  Works  Departments? — Yes.  The 
Military  Estimates  must  reach  the  Military  Secretariat 
of  the  Government  of  India  about  the  middle  of 
December ;  the  Public  Works  Estimates  mnt-t  be  sent 
te  the  Government  of  India  in  tbe  Poblio  Works 
Department  by  the  middle  of  Januaiy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  oonvenieuoe  in  the  depanment,  what  time  is 
prescribed. 

311.  Then  by  what  time  is  the  Military  Budget  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  military  authority  P— By  tbe  middle 
of  December. 

312.  And  the  Public  Works  have  a  longer  period 
given  ta  them  P — ^Yes. 

313.  Tiie  ordinary  civil  budgets  being,  as  j<m  said, 
I  think,  presented  in  January  P — By  ttie  middle  of 
January,  about  the  15th  of  January. 

313a.  By  the  middle  of  January,  then,  all  the  esti- 
mates of  all  the  deMtrtments  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ooremment  P— In  the  hands  of  the  particular 
department  of  tbe  Government  of  India  whu^  admi- 
nisters them. 

314.  Not  in  the  Finance  Department?— The  estimates 
of  the  Military  Department  and  the  Public  Works 
Department-  must  reach  the  Financial  Department 
towfffds  the  end  of  February. 

315.  So  that  practioally  the  Finance  Minister  has  a 
month  to  consider  tlwse  Budgets  P — Hardly  a  month, 

perhaps  three  weeks. 

316.  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  process  of  fuming  the 
Departmental  Budgets  in  the  Militwy  and  Public 
Works  Depai-tments,  or  wonld  you  prefer  that  that 
question  should  be  reserved  for  officers  of  those  depart- 
ments F — I  think  I  can  give  you  a  general  answer; 
perhaps  for  any  further  details  it  might  be  better  to  ask 
them. 

317.  It  might  properly  form  part  of  this  branch  of 
information  P — The  Accountant-General  in  the  Military 
or  Public  Works  Department  combines  the  estimates 
famished  to  him  by  the  several  Controllers  of  Military 
Accounts  or  by  the  Provincial  Governments  (who  have 
prepared  their  estimates  on  the  reports  of  the  local 
officers)  and  the  managers  of  State  railways. 

318.  Through  the  hands  of  what  officers  in  a  province 
do  the  Military  and  Public  Works  Budgets  pass 
before  they  are  sent  up  to  the  MilitM^  or  Public  Works 
Department  in  Calcutta  P— The  Military  Budget  is 
prepared  for  each  of  the  four  commands  by  the 
Controller  concerned,  and  goes  either  to  the  head  of 
the  department,  or  direct  to  the  Accountant-General. 
I  may  explain  tiiat  in  the  Military  Department  there 
are  sevwal  sub-departments,  the  Commissariaii,  and  the 
(>dnance,  ai^  so  on, 

319.  Where  do  all  those  budgets  centre  P — All  the 
estimates  centre  eveutuallv  in  the  Accouutant-Guneral. 

320.  But  I  suppose  they  centre  in  the  first  instance 
in  the  Controller  of  each  of  the  commands? — Yes. 
Then  the  Public  Works  Budgets  are  prepared  by  each 
Provincial  Government  for  the  provincial  expenditure 
and  the  imperial  expenditure  administered  by  it. 
These  m  submitted  to  the  Public  Works  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India,  whioh  also  receives  an 
estimate  from  each  Manager  of  a  railway. 

321.  What  is  the  process  of  the  examination  of  the 
Budget  by  the  Treasury  ? — The  Financial  Department 
early  in  September  sends  to  each  Civil  Accountant- 
General  a  form  showing  under  each  minor  head  of 
revenue  and  expenditure  the  actual  entries  for  the  last 
five  years  and  the  Budget  oS  the  current  year,  and  also 
under  each  msdor  head  the  amount  for  tiie  fiist  eight* 
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nine,  and  ton  months,  and  the  last  four,  three,  and  two 
of  each  of  those  yean,  thns  drawing  attention  to  any 
important  variation  that  is  usnal  towards  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  one  of  those  forma,  shoTring  nnder 
each  minor  head  of  rerenoe  and  ezpenditare  the  actual 
entries  for  the  last  five  years.  I  think  you  would  under- 
rtand  it  better  if  tou  saw  an  instance  (exhihitmg 
jomu).  For  each  of  these  years  yon  will  notice  at 
the  top  of  the  page  a  form  which  is  left  blank  in  the 
fintinBtanee,  except  as  to  past  years.  The  blank  colnmns 
ftff  the  rerised  estimate  for  the  current  year,  and  the 
Bndget  for  the  new  year,  are  then  filled  up  by  the 
Acooontanfr- General ,  who  adds  the  aotual  tignres  as 
tbey  beotnne  araUftble  for  the  completed  months  of 
tiie  current  year.  He  returns  these,  with  explanatory 
notes,  by  the  20th  of  January  to  the  Finuicial  De- 
partment, by  which  they  are  carefhlly  criticised 
and  returned  to  the  Accountant-Qeneral,  with  uiy 
necessary  oommentB  or  inquiries.  Toa  will  see  at  the 
foot  of  these  tables  that  initials  are  put  to  the  notes 
or  gnestiona  by  tiie  Financial  Secretary  and  tho 
replies  by  the  Acoonntant-Geueral.  About  the  middle 
of  February  they  are  returned  to  the  Financial 
SeCTCtary  with  replies,  and  any  further  information 
available,  and  he  then  directs  what  figures  shall  be 
entered  under  each  major  head  in  tho  preliminary 
compilation  of  the  revised  estimate  and  of  the  Budget. 
These  aro  returned  to  the  Aooountant-Gcueral,  who, 
after  considering  the  actual  results  of  February, 
sends  an  intimation  b^  about  the  10th  of  March  of 
any  important  alteratiuu  which  he  deema  necessary, 
afwr  which  the  Finucial  Department  settles  the  final 
figures.  The  Military  Estimates  are  sent  to  the 
Financial  Deputment  about  the  20th  of  February, 
with  notes  akin  to  those  fttmished  the  Civil 
Accountants-General,  together  with  a  summary  giving 
details  of  any  material  increase  or  decrease,  the 
Fablio  Works  SstimatM  particnlars  are  given,  for  the 
past  fire  years  as  regurds  irrigation  works,  and  Wiree 
years  as  to  railways,  of  the  receipts  and  working  ex- 
penses of  each  important  undertaking.  In  respect  of 
roads  and  buildings,  the  particulars  are  given  according 
to  the  province.  The  Comptroller-General  exanunes 
Hiese  estimates  carefully,  with  reference  to  their 
^obable  effect  on  the  balanoeB ;  but  the  check  of  the 
Finanoial  Oepartmmt  is  not  applied  in  the  same  minute 
manner  that  it  is  to  the  civil  estimates,  the  necessary 
control  being  maintained  generally  by  seeing  that  there 
is  no  excess  over  the  limit  previously  fixed  by  the 
Ilnancial  Department  as  available  under  each  major 
head.  The  budgets  of  other  departments,  such  as  post 
office  and  marine,  are  treated  in  much  the  same  manner. 

322.  Is  there  any  discussion  by  the  CK>vernor-General 
in  Council  of  the  forces  to  be  maintained  or  of  the 
works  to  be  undertaken  P  and  is  the  policy  of  the  vaiying 
expenditure  of  the  year  decided,  before  the  Miliary 
and  Works  Budgets  are  finally  drafted?-Such  a 
discnsuon  must,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  place  before, 
hand,  and  orders  have  been  passed,  which  furnish 
flie  authority  for  including  charges  in  the  Budget.  For 
example,  the  outlay  to  be  sanctioned  in  the  coming 
Tear  on  the  construction  of  State  rail  (rays  will  have 
been  determined  generally  in  the  previous  autumn, 
but  final  orders  aie  passed  towards  the  end  of 
February,  or  early  in  Msfoh,  approving  or  altering 
the  previous  decision. 

323.  My  question  rather  refanwd  to  the  Milituy 
Bndget  ?— As  a  rule  the  forces  would  not  bo  altered  nt 
all  ;  it  U  a  fixed  establishment,  and,  except  within 
Quits,  perhaps,  it  does  not  rary  from  year  to  year. 

324.  W^ithout  entering  on  the  question  of  the  increase* 
of  miliiarjr  expenditure,  I  think  there  is  ground  fbr 
saying,  as  a  fact,  that  military  expenditora  has 
increased,  and  that  I  suppose  has  been  the  result  of 

Solicy.  I  presume  the  GoTeriior-General  in  Council 
ecides  what  is  to  be  the  military  policy  of  the  year,  and 
that  practically  decides  the  amount  of  the  estimate  P— 
The  establishment  or  force  to  be  maintained  was 
increased  in  1884,  and  has  not  been  altered  since;  and 
I  do  not  think  any  discussion  would,  aR  a  rule,  arise 
as  to  the  establishment ;  it  would  be  assumed  that  it  is 
to  bo  maintained.  The  Bndget  provision  for  perhaps  a 
particular  local  expedition,  or  as  in  the  recent  case  for 
a  more  serioos  war,  may  have  to  be  considered,  but  I 
do  nob  think  that  would  affect  the  question  of  the  forw 
to  be  maintained. 

325.  There  is  a  fbsed  estaUishment  P— The  establish' 
ment  is  fixed. 

326  Which  cannot  be  diminished  in  case  of  financial 
emergency,  though  it  may  be  increased  to  meet  polisical 
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HilS!r'?r~^*             diminished.   Tho  amount  of  Sirlf. 

wie  sntub  lorce  maintained  in  India  has  occasionally  WatmfiM, 

been  reduced,  provided  that  the  War  Office  were  able  £:.C.SS^ 

to  take  the  corps  off  the  hands  of  the  Government  of  CB^  md 

India  I  but  that  would  only  be  on  some  emergency  itr.S.j0eci, 

which  would  not  arise  in  ordinary  course.     ""^'^^  c.SX. 

thfftL^®^  if  decision  come  to  aa  to  what 

the  forces  shall  beP_No  j  the  establishment  was  fixed 
many  years  ago,  and  hai  not  been  altered  since. 

i^^*  Stewart.)  It  cannot  be  altered 

without  tho  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  P— No. 

{ChtUrman.)  I  think  Sir  Ralph  Knox  will  tell  us  that 
here  the  Oabmet  always  decides  the  number  and  fone 
to  be  mamtained  P 

[Sir  BoZj)A  Knox,)  The  number  of  the  fome  for  the 
year  18  determined  by  the  Cabinet;  bnt  I  think  it  does 
not  form  any  subject  for  serious  discussion  in  the 
Cabinet,  unless  some  material  change  is  proposed. 

(Ohairman.)  What  I  moan  is  that  the  number  of  the 
fOToew  real^the  bttsis  which  determines  the  larger 
part  of  the  eetuuate.  " 

(BirBalph  Knw.)  Tes ;  it  is  so.  If  any  large  addition 
waa  proposed  It  would  certainly  be  a  Cabinet  question, 
but  not  snob  small  Tariations  as  have  oocurred  iu 
recent  years. 

(Chairman.)  Not  iierhaps  of  late,  but  you  bavft 
known  reductions  made,  have  you  not  ? 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Certainly.  (Sir  H.  WaierfiM.^ 
ihat  has  been  done  by  the  Indian  Government  in  past 
years,  but  only  after  cousultation  with  the  H^e- 
Government. 

329-30.  (Ohairman.)  But  it  would  be  ruther  an  awk- 
ward position  for  the  country  if  nnder  no  circumstances 
of  financial  necessity  could  the  force  bereduoedP— What 
I  mean  is,  when  the  Bndget  is  being  framed,  it  is  then 
too  late  to  carry  on  such  a  correspondence ;  that  would 
hare  to  be  done  months  before. 

331.  Tes,  exactly;  the  point  of  my  question  was 
whether  the  number  of  the  force,  or  the  warlike  policv 
of  the  Government  is  determined  beforehand  P— Such 
a  policy  must  be  taken  into  consideration  beforehand: 
It  would  be  too  late  when  the  Budget  is  taken  op. 

3^.  What  I  have  in  view  is  that  such  a  ooosultatioD 
would  enable  the  Finance  Minister  to  make  fuUy 
known  to  the  Governor-General  and  his  colleaffue» 
what  India  can  afford  to  spend,  before  they  settle  what 
she  is  to  spend  P— A  consultation  must  bo  hdle  bv  the 
Govemor-General  in  Council,  just  as  it  is  W  the  Bnelish 
Cabinet,  to  ascertain  what  expenditure  must  be  incurred. 
Hut  1  think  on  any  such  great  question  aa  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  military  esUbhshment,  the  discussion  must 
have  taken  place  months  before,  as  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  would 
have  to  consult  the  War  Office  to  see  whether  any 
reduction  of  the  British  forces  could  bo  effected ;  and 
for  a  reduction  of  the  native  forces  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  A. 
preliminary  estimate  is  fHmed  in  February  to  show 
the  general  financial  position  in  view  of  the  decisions 
which  may  have  been  passed  beforehand  on  all  such 
questions. 

333.  Does  the  Bud^t  estimate  provide  for  those 
expense^  only  which  will  come  actnaUy  into  course  of 
payment  within  the  financial  yearP  Let  me  explain 
what  I  mean  by  a  reference  to  our  financial  system  at 
home.  Oiir  Budget  is  confined  to  receipts  actually  paid 
mto  the  Exchequer  and  to  issues  actually  made  ont5 
the  Exchequer  within  the  financial  year,  that  is  before 
the  close  of  business  on  the  Slst  March,  the  last  day  of 
the  financial  year.  Does  the  Indian  Budget  in  like 
manner  only  relate  to  receipts  into  and  issues  from  the 
treasuries  withm  the  year  P— ITes,  the  rule  is  this  : '-  It 

should  be  for  what  is  expected  to  be  actually  received 
or  paid  (under  proper  sanction)  during  the  year,  in- 
cludmu  the  arreara  of  paat  years,— not  for  the 
demand  or  the  liabilities  falling  due  within  the 
"  year." 

334.  I  suppose  you  have  no  abstracts  of  those  codes 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking  which  might  be  of  use 
to  the  Commission  ?— No,  the  codes  are  rather  bolfcr 

Cml  Account  Code  in  two  volumes,  the 
Militaiy  Account  Code  in  one  volume,  and  the  PubUc 
WOTks  Aeoount  m  four  volumes ;  and  there  is  a  Postal 
Account  Code  I  believe  also,  of  which  I  have  not  a 
M  »  !5  *  summary  here  in  chapter  70  of 

the  Civil  Account  Code,  which  U  oaUed  a  suSimary  of 
the  whole  system  of  Government  aooounte.   It  rans 
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over  fire  or  six  pages,  and  if  you  woold  like  to  hare  a 
reprint  ot  that,  it  would,  I  darevar,  give  the  main 
points. 

035.  Well.  I  think  it  would  be  mther  nsefal.  OF 
Mr.S.Jaeab,  coarse  it  ia  useless  to  think  of  going  into  those  enor- 
C.S./.  niou8  volumes,  but  if  that  is  really  a  summary  of  what 
they  are,  it  would  be  useful?— It  is  entitled  *'  A  sum- 
mary of  the  whole  ayetem  of  ftoTemment  accounts." 
It  is  very  technical  as  to  the  mode  of  compiling 
transfers,  and  it  jgi^es  full  particulars  as  regards  the 
Civil  accounts.  That  paper,  which  I  laid  before  the 
Commission,  on  the  system  of  account,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  Civil  Account  Code,  and  was  made  from  it. 

336.  It  embraces  nil  the  main  points  ? — All  the  inaiu 
points  of  the  Civil  Account  Code.  I  did  not  go  into 
the  same  detail  ia  regard  to  the  Public  Works  Code, 
neoause  that  is  very  elaborate,  and  the  general  prin- 
oiplto  the  same- 

337.  Then  what  would  be  th*  difference  between  your 
summary  and  these  five  or  six  pages  that  you  speak 
ofp  —  This  chapter  is  divided  into  small  sections 
dealing  with  "  Civil  AcooutitB,"  **  Other  Departments," 

Monthly  Accounts,"  '*  Account  between  India  and 
England,  "Local  Books,"  "Annual  Finance  and 
Revenue  Ac^jounts,"  Amii-opriation  Report,"  '*  Cen- 
tral Books,"  "Report  on  Balances,"  and  "Writea-off"; 
and  they  contrive  to  give  the  general  rules  of  accoaut 
in  five  pages. 

338.  The  point  in  my  mind  was  not  so  much  the 
nnmber  of  aooonnta,  but  whether  yon  could  give  us 
.anything  which  would  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  the 
provisions  of  these  codeK  are  simple  and  easily  intelli- 
gible, because  two  or  tbro  volumes  of  regulations  of 
that  kind  look  as  if  they  went  into  very  great  detail, 
and  thereiore  as  if  they  did  not  leave  a  very  lar^  field 
for  that  discretion  on  tlie  part  of  the  paying  officer  of 
^hich  we  have  been  speaking  ? — {Mr.  Jacob.)  The 
secGud  volume  of  the  Civil  Account  Code  has  nothing 
CO  do  with  the  treasury  officers.  That  deals  with  the 
worle  in  the  account  offices;  but  the  first  volume  is 
vhat  the  treasury  officers  are  concerned  with.  (5tr 
Henry  Waterfield.)  The  first  volume  begins  with 
iuBtmctions  to  officers  generally  in  dealing  with  trea- 
suries. I^rt  II.  is  divided  into  "  General,"'  Claims  on 
the  Treasary,"  "  Remittances,"  "  Budget,"  &c.  Then 
the  second  part  ia  "  Treasury  Procedure,"  divided  into 
"General  Procedure  of  Treasurios,"  "Special  Snb- 
jects,"  "  Transactions  with  other  Departments,"  Ser. 
vice  Funds,"  "Cash  Department  of  Treasury,"  and 
"  Miscellaneous."  But  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  aathn* 
rised  abstract.  This  paper  ia  a  oompilalion  of  mine, 
which  Mr.  Jacob  was  good  enongh  to  check,  and  which 

fives  generally  an  abstract  of  the  Civil  Account  Oode, 
ut  it  is  not  authorised  by  the  Government. 

389.  No,  qnite  so.  By  what  authority  are  those  codes 
amended  or  modified  P — The  Comptroller- General  is 
roAponsible  for  any  amendment  or  modification  of  the 
CiTil  Account  Code,  but  he  cannot  insert  any  alteration 
•of  a  rule  requiring  higher  sanction,  nnlesi)  it  has 
received  that  sanction.  The  Public  Works  Code 
embraces  orders  on  personnel,  organisation,  and 
other  snbjects  besides  accounts,  and  mubt  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Public 
Worlu  Department  for  its  modification ;  similarly,  the 
Military  Account  Code  is  under  the  Government  of 
India  in  the  Military  Department ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  Finance  Department  would  always  have  to  concur 
in  any  important  alteration  dealing  with  finance 
or  accounts. 

340.  We  have  spoken  of  the  method  In  which  the 
Military  Department  obtoinB  money :  could  von  tell  us 
briefiy  the  rules  under  which  the  Pablic  Works  Depart- 
ment obtiuns  money  from  the  Treasury,  the  limitations 
or  conditions  under  which  it  draws  P — Funds  are  supplied 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  by  means  of  letters  of 
«redit,  against  which  the  disbursing  officer,  usually  an 
executive  engineer,  draws  cheques.  The  amount  of 
the  letter  of  credit  a|>  to  which  each  disbursiuK  officer 
may  diaw,  is  communicated  to  the  treasury  officer  by 
ihe  Accoimtant-General.  The  letters  of  credit  are 
issued  monthly  on  the  application  of  the  Examiners  of 
Public  Works  Acoonnts;  and  it  is  provided  that,— 
"  The  ordinary  monthly  requisition  will  be  accom- 
"  paaied  by  a  statement  showing  the  grants,  expen- 
"  diture,  and  balance  of  the  departments  as  known  on 
"  the  2(>th  of  the  month  in  which  the  application  ia 
made,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  the  Accountant- 
"  General  watch  the  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works 
"  Dapartment  as  against  its  grants.   But  the  supply 


"  of  funds  should  not  be  stopped  from  an  impres* 
*'  sion  that  the  expenditure  ot;  the  department  will 
"  exceed  the  grant.  If,  on  checking  these  state- 
"  ments,  the  Acoountant-Geueral  sees  reason  to  form 
"  such  an  expectation,  he  will  report  the  matter  at 
"  once  to  the  Local  Government  for  instructions,  but 
"  will  Jiot  put  the  Public  Works  Department  to  incon- 
"  veuience  by  a  sudden  stoppage  or  funds,  except  on 
"  the  clearest  groundis.  If  the  Examiner  aslu;  for 
"  funds  which  be  admits  to  be  in  excess  of  the  grant, 
"  the  Accountant-Creneral  will  exercise  his  discretion 
"  as  to  whether  there  are  snfficient  reasons  for  grant- 
*'  ing  the  credit  in  anticipation  of  the  sanction  of 
"  GoTemmoit.  Any  such  credit  should,  of  course,  be 
"  at  once  reported  to  Government." 

341.  The  Public  Works  Department,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  most  important  one.  It  may,  I  suppose,  be  divided 
into  two  heads,  viz.,  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
public  institutums,  and  the  execution  of  great  public 
worki  and  their  maintenance.  The  regulations  under 
which  money  is  issued  for  the  first  head,  or  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  Department,  are  probably  simple. 
But  for  the  second,  which  involves  large  capital  expen- 
penditnre,  what  are  the  reflations  and  limitations 
under  which  money  ia  supplied  P — Whether  fhnds  are 
required  for  the  constmction  or  the  maintenance  of 
works,  and  whether  those  works  are  ordinary  buildings 
and  roads,  or  great  public  works  such  as  railways  and 
canals,  the  money  is  isaned  nnder  the  system  that  I 
have  just  deecribed.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
system. 

342.  Canyon  say  iu  round  fisures  what  is  the  amount 
of  the  Public  Works  Budget  P~The  Pablic  Worica 
Department  spends  on  the  maintenance — would  yea 
include  interest  on  debt  also  in  it  P 

343.  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  the  whole  expenditure? — On 
railway  revenue  account — I  am  reading  the  figures  for 
1893-94— Rx.  21,83-2,476:  on  irrigation,  Rx.  2,862,567; 
on  civil  buildings  and  roads,  Rx.  4,630,244 — I  omit  the 
military  works,  because  they  are  undoi-  the  Military 
Department ; — and  also  there  is  the  construction  of 
railways  and  protective  and  other  irrigation  works 
which  in  that  year  camo  to  Rx.  1,191,208.  Those 
together  would  make  a  total  of  about  Rx.  30,500,000. 
Then  there  is  also  the  capital  expenditure  on  railways 
and  irrigation  works  not  chatted  against  revenue, 
which  was  Rx.  3,621,252 ;  so  the  total  would  be  some- 
thing like  Rx.  34,000,000. 

344.  The  total  expenditure  P — The  total  expenditure 
that  the  Public  Works  Department  would  i:outrol. 

345.  In  what  manner,  from  s  financial  point  of  view, 
is  the  progress  of  Public  Works  expenditure  tested  and 
watched  p  —The  disbursing  officer  on  each  work  keeps 
a  cash-book,  a  measurement  book,  a  muster  roll,  a 
contractor's  bill,  and  a  daily  report,  abstracts  of  which 
he  forwards,  immediately  on  the  close  of  each  month, 
to  the  executive  engineer.  That  officer  compiles  them 
with  Ktore  acoonnts,  and  (compares  the  outlay  to  date 
with  each  sub  head  of  the  sanctioned  estimate,  and 
sends  to  the  Superintending  Engineer  a  work  slip, 
immediately  on  its  becoming  apparent  that  the  esti- 
mate is  likely  to  be  exceedea  from  luiy  cause.  He  is 
required  to  send  to  the  Examiner,  by  the  20th  of  the 
sncceedii^;  month,  a  cash  account  current,  a  stock 
account  current,  a  schedule  of  receipts  and  expen- 
diture, list  of  ^tty  works  and  repairs,  an  extract  from 
the  contractors  ledger,  a  Kuheanlc  of  establishment 
charges,  and  a  list  of  the  vouchers  for  each  item  of 
expenditure.  This  enables  the  Examiner  to  watch  the 
progress  of  each  work ;  and  he  submits  a  monthly 
return  of  grants,  expenditure,  and  unspont  balances, 
to  the  Aooountant-Gener^  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. 

345a.  The  Examiner  ia  an  officer  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  P — Yes. 

346.  Is  he,  BO  to  speak,  the  auditing  officer  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  P — Yes ;  his  datiea  are  those 
of  audit  as  well  as  account. 

347.  Like  those  under  the  Acoountant-General  ? — 
As  regards  audit,  the  Examiner  holds  a  similar  posi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Civil  Accountant- Qeneral. 

348.  Does  the  Pablic  Worki^  Department  execute  any 
works  for  the  Military  Department,  or  has  the  Military 
Department  ita  own  Works  Department  quite  inde- 
pendent?—  Military  works  are  undw  the  MiUlary 
\yorka  Department,  except,  perhaps,  at  very  smaU 
stations,  where  it  is  not  worth  while  to  keep  a  separate 
staff. 
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349.  Under  what  limitations,  and  under  what  can- 
ditionB  does  the  Militarj  iJepartmont  draw  tor  its  pay- 
ments ? — Fands  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  military 
officers  bj  annual  assignment  estimates  in  their  favonr, 
issued  to  treasury  otiicers  by  the  local  Accountants- 
Qenaral,  on  the  application  of  the  ControlkTB  of  Mili- 
tary Accounts.  The  probable  cash  reqnirementa  for  each 
month  are  specified  in  the  assignments.  The  treasury 
officer  pays  any  amount  drawn  against  the  assignment, 
provided  that  the  payments  up  to  date  do  noii  exceed 
the  provision  made  in  the  estimate  for  that  period. 
The  Controllor  is  responsible  that  there  is  sanction  for 
the  assignments  for  which  he  applies;  and  the  ^gro* 
gate  of  the  assignments  for  the  current  joat  is  reported 
on  the  lat  of  luy  to  the  Military  Aocoantant-General 
and  to  the  Comptroller-General,  who  are  also 
periodically  informed  of  any  additional  assignments. 

350.  Then  there  is  no  uccasioa  for  the  treaeory 
officer  to  object  to  make  a  payment  so  long  as  the 
demands  are  not  beyond  the  som  assigned  in  the 
Budget  ? — Quite  sa  He  will  te«at  it  as  an  im{>re8t  or 
adrance  to  the  UiUtary  Depurtment  within  the 
assignment. 

351.  And  so  far  there  would  be  no  such  friction 
between  the  civil  and  military  officers  which  we  have 
here  described  P -No,  there  would  be  no  friction 
between  the  civil  and  military  officers  iu  that  case. 

352.  Would  you  describe  the  military  authorities  in 
their  order? — The  Military  Member  of  Council,  the 
Military  Secretary,  tha  Military  Acconntant-General, 
the  Military  Ooutrollers  in  the  tour  commands,  the 
Military  Examiners,  and  the  Military  Oisbnrsers. 

353.  Would  you  explain  the  functions  of  the  Gx- 
aminera  and  Disbursers.   Are  the  former  of  the  cha- 

'  racter  of  audit  officers,  the  latter  of  thftfc  of  executive 
officers  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3&4.  The  examining  officers  have  no  executive  func- 
tions P — ^No.   They  are  officers  of  audit  and  aocoont. 

355.  Tua  lay  in  your  memorandum  that  an  additional 
credit  may  be  giren  on  the  authority  of  a  difltrict  or 
station  order.  What  officer  can  give  such  an  order 
and  under  what  limitations? — The  officer  commanding 
a  Btatioo  or  distriot  is  allowed  to  give  sueh  an  order  in 
m —  of  emergency,  when  delay  in  applying  for  a 
supplementary  assignment  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience  to  the  public  service,  and  he  may  obtain 
an  additional  credit  on  a  civil  treasury  on  the  authority 
of  a  station  or  district  order. 

356.  Without  limit  P  —  Without  limit ;  bnt  such  a 
credit  must  not  be  applied  for  except  in  cases  of  actual 
necessity,  and  the  circumstances  must,  in  every  oase* 
he  reported  to  the  Controller  of  Military  Accounts. 

357.  Would  the  civil  treasury  officer  report  to  his 
Aoooontant-General  also  that  such  a  demand  hod  been 
made  upon  him  in  excess  of  the  assiKuments  ? — ^Yes. 
[Mr.  Jacob.)  It  would  come  to  the  Accountant- 
Gmend's  notice  in  the  accounts. 

858.  His  attention  would  not  be  specially  called  to 
itP — I  do  not  think  bo.  {Sir  Henry  Waterjield.)  In 
every  case  when  an  advance  is  made,  it  can  only  be 
made  through  the  paymaster  or  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment,  who  will  ilraw  the  amountn  by  cheque, 
Bupportea  by  the  authority  of  a  station  order ;  and  the 
treasury  officer  has  en  the  same  day  to  send  a  letter  of 
advice  to  the  officer  who  has  authorised  the  advance  ; 
so  that  it  is  at  once  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  mili- 
taiy  utthorities  that  such  a  payment  has  been  made. 

359.  Bat  then  the  civil  officer  who  makes  the  issue 
frfun  the  treasury  is  not  bound  to  report  the  fact  that 
this  excess  has  Been  incurred  to  his  own  chiefs  P — No, 
the  Civil  Aooountant-General  could  not  exercise  any 
cheek,  because  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  an  excess 
issue  on  the  whole ;  it  may  be  only  an  excess  in  that 
disfarict  or  in  that  province,  covered  by  a  saving  in 
another. 

360.  The  Military  Controllers  appear  to  discharge 
very  important  financial  duties.  Tney  learn  from  the 
ndhtary  disburser,  the  actual  military  expenditure  in 
pn^^ress,  i.e.,  Uie  imprests  the  disbursing  officers  have 
received,  the  expenditure  defrayed  out  of  those  iminoBts, 
Kid  the  balances  in  hand,  and  by  means  of  this  infor- 
mation they  are  able  to  warn  the  Military  Accountant* 
General  and  the  Military  Member  of  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  expenditure.    Is  that  so  P — Yes. 

361.  Do  the  Military  Controllers  learn  early  in  the 
month  from  the   Muitary  Disbursing  Officers  the 

1  873U0. 


anion  I  it  of  tUo  military  expenditaro  in  the  precediug 
month  P— Yes. 

.362.  I  understand  that  by  the  20th  of  the  current 
month  they  can  telegn^>h  the  account  (tf  the  post  month 
to  the  Military  Aocoantont-GcneralP  — Yes,  a  preliminary 
account. 


SirU. 
WatTfidd, 

K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  amd 
Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
C.S.I. 


363.  Your  memorandum  states  that  the  Military  i  Nov.  1495. 
GontrollerB  telegraph  ou  the  26th  of  the  month  **  the 
**  total  debits  fur  military  expenditure iucarrod  iu  other 
"  ucpnrtments  as  received  through  toe  Central  Adjust- 
"  ing  Department."  Would  you  explain  rather  more 
fully  the  nature  of  this  iufonnation.  and  the  souroeb 
from  which  it  is  derived  P — Military  expenditure  may 
be  incurred  not  only  in  the  Military  Department,  but 
also  in  the  Public  Works,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  and 
Marine  Departments.  Any  snch  exj>enditure  is  in  the 
accounts  transferred  to  the  Military  Djpartmeut, 
through  the  central  adjusting  account  kept  bv  ^e 
Comptroller  General. 

36A.  Then  these  are  departments  outside  the  Militazy 
Department  P — Yes. 

865.  They  are  not  sub-departments  P— No,  Jhey  are 
other  departments,  but  they  may  incur  expenditure 
which  in  the  accounts  is  brought  into  the  army  charges. 

366.  Therefore  by  the  20th  of  a  month  the  military 
expenditure  carried  ou  by  the  military  disbursers  is 
aaoertaioed  and  telegraphed  to  the  central  office?— 
Yes,  approximately. 

367.  Hy  the  26th  there  is  a  supplemental  account  of 
what  may  be  iacnrred  in  other  depnrcmentsP — {Mr. 
Jacob.)  That  is  so. 

368.  (Sir  Ralj)h  Kno/:}  That  is  reported  as  a  total,  I 
suppose? — Ic  is  the  Military  Accountant  General  who 
receives  the  report  from  the  Controllers  The  Comp- 
troller-General compiles  the  total  military  expenditure 
he  has  received  through  the  Military  Controllers ;  bo 
also  receives  statements  from  the  other  departments, 
and  transfers  into  the  Military  Accoont  any  ohu'ges 
that  should  be  reckoned  as  army  expenditure. 

369.  But  is  what  he  telegraphs  the  total  uxpcndituro 
in  the  particular  district  or  is  it  classified  m  detail, 
showing  the  expenditure  under  all  the  various  heads  of 
military  expenditure  ? — It  depends  upon  which  date  you 
are  referring  to.  The  first  telegram  is  a  total —in  tho 
second  ic  is  sub-divided.  The  teiegratn  uf  the  26lh 
contains  Uie  total  disbursements  of  military  expenditure 
incurred  in  other  departments. 

370.  On  the  26tii  of  the  following  month?— Yes. 

371.  And  then  when  in  the  further  time  ? — The  tele- 
gram of  the  26th  is  the  second.  On  the  20(h  tho 
Controllers  must  telegraph  to  the  Accountaiit-General 
in  the  Military  Department  the  total  military  expendi- 
ture by  military  disbursing  officers  in  the  previous 
month,  and  on  the  26tb  the  total  debits  for  military 
expenditure  incurred  in  other  departments  as  intimated 
through  the  central  adjusting  accounts. 

372.  But  only  the  total  ?— Ic  is  only  the  total. 

373.  In  either  case  it  is  only  the  totab  P— Yes,  they 
are  only  totals. 

374.  (Ohairman.)  And  the  second  one  is  a  mere  sup- 
plemental account? — It  is  a  supplementary  account, 
to  be  added  to  the  other. 

375.  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble).  Is  that  a  grand  total  or  a 
series  of  specific  totals  applying  to  specific  departments  ? 
— We  are  speaking  of  the  Military  Department  now. 

376.  In  regard  to  the  other  items  of  civil  expenditure 
on  military  account  is  the  grand  total  given,  or  specific 
departmental  totals,  applicable  to  each  of  these  depart- 
ments particularly  P— You  mean  the  supplementary 

addition  ? 

377-8.  That  on  the  26chP— Yes.  I  think  it  is  one 
total.  ^ 

379.  (Chairman.)  Shall  we  not  learn  this  from  Sir 
Oliver  Newmarch  P — I  am  afraid  it  has  been  altered 
since  his  time.  I  took  this  from  an  order  whidi  was 
only  published  tho  nthor  da^— in  189k  The  words  are 
"  total  debits  " ;  I  think  it  u  a  lump  sum. 

380.  {Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  A  lamp  sueu  P — I  think  sc. 

381.  (Chairman.)  Have  not  the  Controllers  the  power 
of  authoriztng  a  certain  amount  of  extraordinary  expen- 
diture without  referem-e  to  the  Central  Government? 
Is  this  power  sufficient,  if  freely  exercised,  to  create  a 
noticeable  excess  in  the  Military  Budget  ?~~(i9tr  Henry 
}Vateirfield.)  Tho  Controllers  liave  power  to  sanction 
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tNniAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMIHRION : 


Sir  H*  expenditure  not  provided  for  by  regulation  up  to  a  I'mit 

WtU9rJUI4,  of  E8.  600  in  each  case,  but  not  exceeding  B».  1,000  in 

K.C.SJ.t  any  month.    The  use  of  such  authority  is  conditional 

C.B.,  emd  on  the  amount  being  covered  by  the  ^rant,  nnder  tlid 

Mr.  S.  Jaeebt  particalar  head,  for  that  command  dnnng  the  year ;  it 

C.S.Z.  IB  merely  used  to  avoid  potty  references  for  formal 
sanction. 


fi  Nov.  ISM. 


8^.  Infacttherebeingonly  fourmilitary  OontroUers, 
it  coold  only  amount  to  Rs.  48,000  ? — If  each  used  it 
to  the  ntmost,  it  could  only  come  to  that. 

383.  Are  there  any  further  important  periodical 
accounts  in  the  Military  Department,  prepared  for  the 
Ifilitary  Aocoontant-General,  or  bv  him,  oesides  those 
based  on  the  information  received  by  the  Accountant- 
Ctoneral  on  the  20th  and  26th  of  each  month  F — I  am 
not  sure  that  there  are  any  other  important  returns 

Prepared  for  or  by  the  Military  Accountant- General ; 
ut  a  very  important  series  of  returns  is  kept  up  in  the 
Military  Secretariat,  of  vhioh  copies  are  laid  quarterly 
before  the  Military  Member  of  Council.  These  give 
statements  of  all  expenditure  sanctioned  during  the 
year,  which  was  not  provided  for  in  the  estimates, 
(1)  not  reourring,  (2)  recnrring  in  the  following  year  ; 
and  also  of  proposals  reserved  for  consideration  with 
tlw  estimates  ofuie  coming  year. 

384.  Then  there  is  no  account  laidbef(n«  the  Military 
Member  of  ConneU  showing  from  time  to  time  the 
progress  of  the  military  expenditure  daring  the  year  P 
— (at.  Jaeob.)  Yes,  he  receives  the  Comptroller 
General's  retarn  showing  nnder  each  great  branch  the 
progress  that  ie  going  on,  which  comes  to  him  monthly. 

385.  And  this  is  sent  to  him  monthly? — It  is  sent 
to  him  monthly. 

386.  This  snms  np  the  whole  military  expenditure  of 
India  F— Yes. 

387.  For  the  preceding  month? — For  the  preceding 
month  and  for  the  preceding  period  of  the  year ;  it  is 
progressive. 

388.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Under  eight  different  heads  P 
—Yes. 

-  389.  [ClMirinan.)  And  how  long  after  date  would  t^is 
be  ftmushed  F — A  little  more  than  two  months.  I  think 
the  date  is  probably  on  it.  l(Bir  Henry  WaUrfield.) 
Yon  will  see  the  date  on  ihe  baok ;  I  think  it  is 
2^  months. 

890.  Therefore  the  Oeoitral  Military  Depwtment  has 
this  information  by  the  end  of  the  month  following 
the  mouth  to  which  the  oxpenditnre  refers  P  It  is  in 
snms  total,  the  statement  of  the  issues  for  military 
expenditure  up  to  the  conclusion  of  that  month  F — Up 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  preceding  month. 

391.  I  mean  the  preceding  month.  Therefore  at  the 
end  of  May  we  will  say  the  Military  Department  knows 
the  total  of  the  military  expenditure  for  the  month 
of  April,  and  for  any  preceding  part  of  the  flnuioial 

year  r — You  have  selected  the  first  month. 

392.  I  have  taken  a  bad  month,  let  me  amend  it  and  say 
at  the  end  of  August  they  koow  the  military  expendi- 
tnre  for  the  month  of  July  and  the  preceding  portion  of 
the  financial  year  P — Yes. 

393.  Bnt  that  is  only  in  totals  P— That  is  in  total?. 

394.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  Military 
Department  would  get  further  information  for  the 
period  to  the  end  of  Svilj  under  separate  heads  P— Yes. 

395.  But  intennediate  between  those  times  Uiey  have 
no  information  F — ^They  have  no  detailed  information. 

396.  Is  there  an  account  of  the  military  expenditure 
of  the  year  drawn  up  by  the  Accoantant-General, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  year,  comparing  actual 
expenditure  with  estimate  ?  la  such  an  account  com- 
municated by  the  Military  Department  to  the  Financial 
Department? — I  think,  in  reference  to  my  previous 
answer,  I  must  make  it  clear  that  they  have  no  return 
of  the  total  expenditure,  but  they  have  a  return  from 
each  Controller. 

397.  They  could  put  it  together  ?— They  could  put 
it  together,  but  it  would  not  have  been  compiled  for 
them.  With  reference  to  the  last  question,  each 
Controller  prepares  an  Appropriation  Bcport,  whitth 
he  sends  to  the  Military  Accountant-General,  who 
compiles  them  into  a  report  which  he  Ibmishes  to  the 
OomptroUer  General,  at  the  same  time  sending  those  of 
the  Controllers  of  MiUtaiy  Accounts.  This  report  is 
also  communicated  to  the  Financial  Department  of  the 
Oovemment  of  India» 


398.  And  hovr  long  is  that  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
year?  As  1  undemtaud,  the  Military  Accountant- 
General,  on  the  basis  of  the  information  rendered  him 
by  tlie  Military  Controllers,  draws  up  an  account  of  the 
military  expenditure  for  the  year,  and  famishes  that 
to  the  Controller-Gencnd,  through  whom  it  pasSfH  to 
the  Finance  Department  ? — I  do  not  see  any  date  men- 
tioned for  the  despateh  of  the  Military  Appropriation 
Report.  The  Civil  Appropriation  Beports  are  sent  in 
about  the  beginning  of  October.  I  think  it  must  be 
about  the  same  date. 

S99.  Have  you  not  a  copy  of  a  Military  Appropriation 
Account  F— I  do  not  think  I  have ;  I  have  wly  the 
Oomptroller-Generars  Appropriation  Beport. 

400.  Would  there  be  one  in  the  India  Office  F — I  will 
send  round  to  ask. 

401.  Would  you  aay  that  the  Military  Accountant- 
General  corresponds  to  the  Accountant-General  of  the 
Army  here  P — Yes,  I  think  po  ;  very  nearly  so.  The 
military  accounts  are  kept  by  the  four  Controllers,  and 
all  transfers  of  account  would  be  made  in  their  offices, 
not  in  that  of  the  Military  Accountant-General,  but 
otherwise  I  should  suppose  that  the  position  is  very 
nearly  the  same. 

402.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  the  head  permanent 
financial  officer  of  the  War  Office  P— Yea. 

403.  I  think  Sir  Kalph  Knox  would  admit  that  that 
is  the  description  of  his  position  P— (£>tr  :Aa/pA.  Knoas.) 
Yes,  I  think  so.  , 

404.  {Chairman.)  What  happens  when  the  drafts  on 
a  treasury  threaten  to  exceed  the  rooeiptsP — 'Che 
Accountant-General  is  responsible  for  keeping  all  his 
treasuries  adequately  supplied  with  f^inds.  To  assist 
him  in  carrving  out  this  part  of  bis  duties,  he  receives 
each  montn  from  each  treasury  an  estimate  of  the 
balances,  receipts,  and  expenditure,  of  that  and  the  two 
suoneeding  months,  which  he  dieoks  by  the  information 
in  his  possession  as  to  normal  receipts  and  expenditure 
and  as  to  any  unusual  demands.  He  is  thn^  kept 
constantly  informed  of  the  position  of  each  treasury, 
and  be  orders  remittances  of  coin  from  surplus  io 
deBcit  treasuries. 

405.  Therefore,  there  is  no  necessity  to  give  a  district 
treasury  the  power  of  borrowing  P— No. 

406.  Could  you  describe  generally  the  accounts 
which  are  rendered  to  the  Comptroller-General' through 
the  Provincial  Accountents-General  or  by  other  4^- 
partments  to  aid  him  in  checking  the  progress  of 
expenditure  P— The  Comptroller-Grenoral  receives  by 
telegraph  on  the  6th  of  each  month  from  each  Aocoant- 
ant-General  the  following  totals:  on  the  reeeipt  side 
Civil  Bevenne,  Civil  Debt  and  Bemittanea,  Fortsb, 
Telegraph  and  Marine  and  Post  Office,  Guaranteed 
Railways,  Military  Department  and  Public  Works 
Department,  and  the  opening  balance ;  and  for  the 
ontgoinjes.  Civil  Expenditure,  Civil  Debt  and  Bemit- 
taiice,  Forest,  Telegraph  and  Marine  and  Post  Office, 
Guaranteed  Railways,  Military  Department,  Public 
Works  Department,  and  closing  balance. 

407.  Who  sends  that  to  him,  each  Accountant- 
General  P — Each  Accoantant-General  telegraphs  it  to 
the  Comptroller-General  on  the  8th  of  the  month. 

408.  On  the  8th  of  the  succeeding  moath  Yea. 
On  the  15th,  the  Accountents-General  tol^raph  to' 
him  in  greater  deteil,  under  the  following  revenue 
heads :  "  Land  Revenue  " ;  "  Opium  "  ;  **  Northern 
India  Salt  Department  "  ;  "  Salt,  Local  Maaufaoture  *' j 
"  Seaborne  Salt " ;  *'  Stempa  " ;  *'  Excise  " ;  *'  Pro- 
vincial Rates";    "  Customs'* ;    "  Assessed  Taxes 

"  IVibutes  of  Native  fitotes  " ;  "  Totel  Civil  Revenue  " ; 
"Payments,*'  "Interest  on  Government  Promissory 
Notes";  Opium  Expenditure  in  India,  BengaU  and 
North- West  Provinces,  and  Bombay";  "Total  Civil 
Expenditure  " ;  and  then  a  check  figure  which  is  the 
total  of  all  the  preceding  figures. 

409-10.  Those  are  the  accounts  which  the  Comp- 
troller-General receives  during  the  course  of  the  year  P 
— Yes,  ho  gets  those  monthly ;  the  first  sent  on  the 
8th,  the  second  on  the  15th  of  uie  month.  Then  the  net 
military  issues  to  each  command  are  also  sont  to  him, 
and  the  Public  Works  Receipts  and  Issues  under  thiese 
heads: — "Telegraph  Department,  Ordinary  Branches, 
"  Railway  Branches,  Bast  Indian  Railway, '  *'  Total." 

411.  Then  in  the  course  of  the  year,  does  he,  at  the 
end  of  three  months  or  six  months,  or  at  any  other 
time  provide,  or  is  there  provided  for  him,  a  more 
elaborate  acconnt,  the  above-mentioned  acomtuts  being. 
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u  I  nndentaoidf  onlr  totals  P— Totali  nn^  the  tbore 
mmtioned  heada.  Ho  ■faortlj  aftenrwdB  recetTW  an 
abstraot  aoooant  reriauig  the  tel^raph  figures.  That 
is  compiled  at  the  close  of  the  month  toUowing  that  to 
which  It  relates*  and  ii  in  greater  detail. 

413.  And  that  is  all  he  receives  while  the  year  is  in 

C gross  ? — ^Tes,  that  is  all.   (Mr.  Jacob).  I  show  yon  a 
n  of  tha  more  detailed  civil  account  compiled  by 
the  Comptroller-Qeueral. 

413.  Then  what  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  revised 
estimate  of  income  and  expenditure,  which  1  under- 
Btand  is  prepared  and  issued  in  the  coarse  of  the  year, 
is  based  ? — The  book  of  civil  estimates  which  I  have 
pnt  before  yonr  Lordship  shows  the  details  uf  the 
revised  estimate ;  the  re'nsion  is  based  on  the  latest 
figures  of  aotoal  exponditnre  available  at  tlie  time. 

414.  Wc  may  say  therefore  that  tbe  revised  estimato 
Is  really  based  upon  the  inforiuauon  contained  in  these 
monthly  accounts  P — On  accounts  drawn  up  in  much 
greater  detail.  Bach  Acconutant-General  submits  an 
estimate  in  fall  detwil  in  the  form  of  the  civil  estimates, 
Imt  there  is  an  additional  blank  page,  on  which  ha  gives 
tfto  actual  expenditure  under  every  head  for  eight 
months  or  nine  months,  as  the  case  may  be. 

415.  This  is  really  got  out  of  these  monthly  sccoouts  P 
— The  total  is  in  these  monthly  accounts,  but  these 
are  in  much  greater  detail,  and  the  estimate  is  framed 
with  reference  to  fihe  actuals  under  each  detailed  head. 

416.  Theretore  yon  may  say  his  account  is  complete 
for  eight  months,  and  ho  forwards  that  completed 
acoonnt  to  the  Central  Financial  Departmoit,  and  on 
that  the  estimate  is  revised  ? — Xcs. 

417.  {Sir  Salph  Knox.)  He  sends  an  estimate  of  tha 
remaining  four  months  P — Yes. 

418.  (Cikotrmaft.)  The  remaining  four  months  being 
estimated  on  the  concluding  lour  months  of  the  pre- 
eediiiK  year  P —  Yes,  and  this  is  also  given  in  the  form 
in  which  the  Acoonntant-General  eubmits  the  estimate. 

{Bir  Smry  Wi^erfiM.)  And  then,  ]>erikape,  the 
Bctoals  of  two  months  man  may  be  available  in  die 
course  of  tha  compilation  of  the  estimates. 

419.  Then  after  t^e  close  of  the  year,  when  does  he 
prepare  the  Appropriation  Account — ^how  long  after  P 
—Tor  the  Civil  Aoconnt,  it  is  about  the  5th  October, 
that  it  is  sent,  1  think.  I  have  ascertained  Uiat  ire 
have  not  any  copy  of  the  Militaty  Appropriation 
Beport ;  I  cannot  pot  that  before  yon. 

420.  And  the  General  Appropriation  Report  of  the 
Comptroller-General  includes  also  the  military  expen- 
diture?— Yes,  it  includes  the  whole.  Shall  1  nana  in 
a  copy  of  that  ? 

421.  I  should  like  you  so  to  do  (report  ^mi  in).  And 
that  Appropriation  Beport  is  prepared  within  abont  six 
months  of  the  close  of  the  year? — The  Comptroller- 
General's  report  is  prepared  nearly  12  moutns  after 
tiie  dose  of  the  year,  but  the  Appnnniation  Eeporti 
of  the  several  Acconntants-Genonu,  Irom  which  it  is 
oMbpiled,  have  been  prepared  about  six  months 
before. 

422.  Are  tiiey  published  P— No,  I  think  not. 

423.  Yoa  have  something  like  six  months  to  prepare 
your  Appropriation  EeportP — (3fr.  Jacob.)  No,  I  get 
the  appropriation  reports  of  the  Civil  Accountants-, 
fieneral  in  October,  and  I  submit  my  own  report  in 
Febmary ;  that  would  give  about  four  months  perhaps. 
I  find  tiie  date  prescribed  fur  tbe  submission  of  me 
Military  Appropriation  Audit  Bepurts  is  "the  15th,  but 
*'  under  no  circomstanoes  later  than  the  25tfa  Sep- 
"  tember." 

484.  They  have  to  be  ready  by  that  liateP— They 
-  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Military  Acoountant-Generat 
hy  that  date. 

4&6.  The  Military  Accoontant-General  is  not  respon- 
sible for  the  drawing  of  them  up  P — He  compiles  his 
Own  report  from  them. 

426.  Bat  they  come  from  the  Military  Controller? — 
Yes,  they  come  to  him  from  the  Controllers. 

427.  By  the  25ch  Heptember  P— By  the  25th  Septem- 
ber. 

428.  And  be  prepares  a  compiled  account  ?— Yes. 

429.  And  at  what  time  does  he  send  it  off  to  the 
OoniptgroUfir-GenMtil  P— It  reaches  him  about  NovMubor. 

480.  So  he  has  some  three  months  to  make  his 
aooonnft  op  P— Yes. 


481.  And  I  snppoae,  vithont  going  into  detail,  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  of  mle  ^plies  to  the  Pnblio 
Works  Department  P—(i9ir  Benry  Watrnfidd.)  Yes,  I 
tiiink  so. 

432.  The  Public  Works  Department  do  uremre  a 
separate  Appropriation  Account  P — {Mr.  Jacob.)  Xes. 

432a.  Now  what  is  the  account  which  the  Oomp- 
troller-General  prepares  for  the  information  (tf  the 
Finance  Minister  ?  I  want  to  compiu-o  his  account  with 
what  is  done  here.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
relies  on  rocei^'ing  on  Monday  afternoon — I  think  I  «n 
ricfht-^an  account  under  the  general  heads  of  Army, 
Navy,  Debt,  Civil  Service,  and  so  forth  of  the  issues 
from  the  Exchequer  on  the  one  side,  the  receipts  on  t^e 
other  side,  and  the  balance  of  acoonnt  up  to  tiie  Satur- 
day night  previous ;  and  that  is  the  standing  account 
upon  which  he  works.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  every  month  dnring  the  vear  he  gets  an  aooount 
for  the  completed  portion  of  tine  year,  and  another  for 
the  quarter.  Is  tne  Finance  Hinibter  in  India  for- 
uisbod  with  any  accoout  at  all  oorreepwiding  to  that  ? — 
On  the  9t^  of  the  month  following  the  month  to  which 
it  relates  he  gets  this  statement  (statement  jmt  in).* 

4S3.  That  is  sent  to  the  Finanoe  llinister  P— It  is 
tol^^phed  to  him  if  he  is  at  Simla,  and  it  is  gfven  to 
him  if  ne  is  at  OalatMita. 

434.  And  that  is  for  the  previous  month  P — Yes. 

435.  It  does  not  give  the  previous  year  ;  it  is  for  the 
current  year  P — No,  it  compares  the  actual  oxpenditare 
with  the  Budget ;  there  arc  columns  for  that  purpose 
as  you  will  sec. 

436.  But  is  it  made  up  to  date  P  Here  would  be  two 
months  of  the  financial  year ;  does  this  statement 
include  two  months  ? — Yes,  it  gives  both  the  oxpendi< 
ture  for  the  month  and  the  progreasiTe  total,  and 
compares  both  with  the  Budget. 

437-8.  It  is  not  a  balanced  account ;  is  it  P— Yes. 

489.  What  is  "  progressive  "  P— The  fignres  vnA&r 
"  Progressive  "  are  for  the  past  months  in  uio  year. 

440.  Oh,  Tou  divide  tbe  statement  into  two  heads, 
current  and  progressive  ?— Yes ;  current  is  for  one 
month,  and  the  progressive  is  for  the  months  of  tiio 
year  t^t  have  elapsed,  including  that  month. 

441.  And,  therefore,  the  Finanoe  Hember  of  Council 
hae  no  source  of  information,  except  that  supplied  by 
the  Comptroller-General ;  and  the  Comptroller-General 
gives  him,  within  nine  da-ye  of  tho  close  of  tiie  montii 
a  monthly  account  P — ^Yes. 

442.  He  gets  no  weekly  acconnts  ?— No. 

413.  On  the  15th  he  gives  him  this  other  account  P — 
On  the  16th  generally;  it  is  prepared  on  the  15th,  and 
gives  further  details,  including  the  actuals  under  each 
of  the  principal  heads  of  revenue,  both  for  tbe  previous 
month  and  the  progresaive. 

444.  {Sir  Ralph  Knose.)  Those  are  compiled  from 
telegraphic  reports  from  the  different]  Acconntants- 
Genoral  P— -Yes. 

445.  (Ohairnym*)  At  the  close  of  tbe  quarter  is  an^ 
more  elaborate  acoonnt  prepared  P— A  oivil  account  is 
prepared  at  the  end  of  the  following  month. 

446.  That  is  still  more  in  detail?— Yes,  that  gives 
every  nuyor  head.* 

447.  Does  the  Financial  Member  receive  any  infor- 
mation from  ofBcials  who  understand,  and  who  are 
watching  the  progress  of,  the  revenue  side  as  to  what 
that  progress  is  and  the  reasons  for  that  progress  or, 
it  may  be,  falling  off  of  revenue  P— Yes,  from  the  great 
Imperial  Bevenue  Departments,  such  as  the  Salt  Depart- 
ment, the  Finuice  Member  receives  statements  dnring 
each  month. 

448.  But  this  is  a  point  uoon  which  I  have  been 
asking  some  questious  previously,  'ilierewill  be  some 
difficulty  in  getting  information  from  the  Customs, 
Excise,  ur  Stamps,  because  there  is  no  central  autho- 
rity to  collect  imormation  such  as  our  Board  of  Oostoms 
and  Board  of  Bevenue  P— On  the  same  date  tiiat  the 
acicount  of  vhioh  I  have  just  spoken  is  submitted,  on 
the  16th,  the  Finance  Ibmber  reoeives  these  statements 
f!rom  me  giving  details  for  every  principal  head  for 
each  province  (sfotomenf  put  in). 

449.  This  relates  to  Opinm  P— Statements  for  all  the 
heads  are  there,  I<and  Bevenne,  Opimn,  Salt,  Stamps, 
lissise,  Ac. 


Sir  H. 
WaUrJUU, 
K.C.S.t., 
C.B.,amd 
Mr.  S.  Jacob, 

c.s.r. 

i  Nov.  1S«5. 
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450.  All  aro  here? — Tea,  there  is  a  statement  for 
each  of  them,  aad  they  come  from  each  prorioce. 

451.  I  BOO  there  ia  no  comment  npon  these  figures  P — 
No,  these  are  solely  the  figures. 

452.  And,  except  in  the  case  of  Opiam  and  Salt,  yon 
may  say  there  is  no  officer  who  is  in  a  position  to 
deseribe  the  reaBons  for  the  increase  or  falling  off  of 
revenue  P — No. 

453.  We  will  tako  a  very  important  measnre  passed 
in  £ngland,  such  as  the  alteration  of  the  death  dotiee. 
Last  year  at  the  cloae  of  each  quarter  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  have  received,  as  a  matter  of 
conree,  an  account  coming  from  the  Inland  Berenne 
sbowing  under  each  head  the  progress  of  the  different 
taxes,  and  a  short  account  of  the  reasons  for  any  increase 
or  decieaae :  and  be  would  thereby  have  learned  from 
the  officers  vho  were  actually  engaged  in  carrying  ont 
the  lav,  the  manner  in  which  this  new  law  was  working. 
I  have  heard  that  the  Finance  Uember  of  Connoil  does 
not  get  snch  assistance  in  the  course  of  the  yew  from 
whatl  mar  cull  the  Revenue  Department' — If  there 
is  any  difference  from  the  Budget  estimates  in  any 
province,  I  should  call  upon  the  Accountants.G«n6ra1 
to  explain  why  the  revenue  was  coming  in  more  slowly, 
and  I  should  ordinarily  do  it  by  tele^ph.  The 
Accountant-Q-eneral  woald  be  in  commnmcation  with 
tlw  local  heads  of  departments,  and  would  be  able  to 
give  such  explanation  as  they  could  afford. 

454.  That  would  oome  by  your  asking;  it  would  not 
come  auttraiatically  P — The  Accountants-General  are 
told  to  explain  any  considerable  difference  when  they 
send  up  the  figures. 

455.  But  the  AooountantB-General  theniEelves  have 
not  necesnrily  ii^ormation  ;  they  must  go  elsewhere  P 
— They  must  get  it  elsewhere. 

456.  In  fact,  be  the  Indian  system  sufficient  or  be  it 
insufficient,  there  is  no  centralised  .revenue  autiiority 
who  can  immediately  give  information  npon  these 
revenue  questions  in  the  same  way  that  onr  Board  of 
Inkmd  Rercnne  can  here  P — I  am  not  quite  sure  abont 
that;  the  principal  revCTue  heads  are  provincial  in 
India,  and  the  Provincial  Governments  receive  these 
retnms  at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  of  India 
does.  They,  being  responsible  for  the  principal  revenue 
heads,  would  ordinarily  at  once  take  up  any  questions 
that  may  arise  out  of  them.  Of  course,  toe  Government 
of  India  cannot  go  into  tho  details  of  every  bead  of 
revenue  in  every  province. 

457.  In  fact  it  is  the  case  that  there  is  no  perscm 
who  at  ^1  corresponds  in  India  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  or  the  L'hairnian  of  the  Board 
of  Customs  here }  a  man  who  ought  to  have  all  the 
information  under  that  department  in  his  hands  and 
l>e  ready  to  produce  it  at  any  moment,  sitting  there  at 
head  quarters  watching  it  day  by  day.  knowing  tho 
policy  of  the  Government  under  which  it  is  carried 
ont,  and  testing  results  by  that  knowledge  P — For  each 
province  there  is  such  a  man. 

458.  In  Bombay? — In  Bombay  there  is  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  Excise,  and  Opium. 

469.  There  is? — Yea,  and  in  Bengal  there  is  a  Board 
of  Revenue,  and  in  the  North- West  Provinces  also; 
each  of  these  would  know  all  al)0ut  any  particular  head 
of  revenue  in  the  province,  and  each  province  is  a  very  ^ 
large  unit. 

460.  Thervfore  the  Finance  Member  of  Council  could, 
either  directly  or  through  the  Acconntant-Gencral  of 
the  Province,  communicate  with  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
or  the  responsible  head  of  the  Revenue  Department, 
and  learn  what  the  progress  of  the  revenue  was,  and 
the  reasons  for  any  rises  or  £alls  P— Yes. 

461.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Is  that  in  every  inoviuoe  P— 
That  is  in  every  province.  (Sir  Henry  Watwfidd,.)  He 
would  do  it  through  the  Provincial  Governments ;  but 
confidentially,  be  would  very  likely  inquire  from  the 
officer  himself. 

•162.  {Chairman.)  Pai*Mng  now  to  the  question  of 
audit,  would  yon  de.«cribe  in  like  manner  the  process 
of  examining  and  reporting  on  accounts  in  the  Public 
Works  Department ;  who  the  examining  officem  are  and 
where  stationed;  how  and  when  accounts  reach  them  ; 
to  whom  and  in  what  form  they  report  the  result  of 
examination ;  whether  they  report  irreonlarities  or 
cases  in  which  the  assent  of  tho  Finance  Department, 
if  necessary,  has  not  been  obtained,  and  whether  their 
reporlisaod  criticisms  are  communicated  to  the  Finance 


Department  P— There  are  45  examinora  at  the  beadr 
quarters  of  the  several  provinoes  and  chief  railways. 

463.  Will  ^u  explain  how  the  expenditure  is  ex< 
amined  P — It  is  by  the  examinera. 

464.  In  the  army  they  have  Controllers  who  are 
eng^ed,  you  hare  told  us,  solely  in  examining  these 
accounts  P— Yes. 

465.  Then  how  do  these  aocouuts  oome  before  yon  P 
— (Jfr.  Jac<^.)  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  MilitAry  De- 
partment now  ? 

466.  Yes  ;  tho  Military  Department  ?  —  The  dis- 
bursing officers  in  each  case  will  send  up  their 
accounts.  They  are  required  to  submit  their  cash  and 
store  accoonts  to  the  examiners  of  accounts  at  such 
periods  during  the  month  as  may  t>e  prescribed  by  the 
controllers,  and  they  are  responsible  for  bubmitting 
the  accounts  in  the  prescribed  form.  That  is  the  duty 
of  the  disbursing  officers.  They  must  send  up  their 
acoonnts  to  the  examiners  at  a  given  date  which  is 
prescribed,  and  then  the  examiners  at  ouoe  begin  to 
audit  these  accounts. 

467.  And  have  those  examining  officers  every  access 
to  the  books  of  the  dopartment,  from  i^hioh  the 
acconntB  are  extracted  P — I  should  say  ao,  certainly. 
Yes. 

468.  Then  these  examining  officers  are  jrarety 
audit  officers,  and  they  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
expenditure  until  these  accounts  aro  iieut  in  to  them  ? 

469.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Do  the  disbursing  officers 
apply  any  check  before  they  make  a  payment  P— The 
disbursing  officers  cau  only  make  payments  under  the 
rules  laid  down. 

470.  Then  they  examine  the  vouchers  to  see  that 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  when  paying  P — 
They  examine  the  demand,  and  if  it  is  not  accoraing 
to  regulations  they  will  not  pay.  In  many  oases  the 
demand  hill  is  pre-audited  the  pay  examiner  before 
it  is  passed  and  paid. 

471.  They  pay  on  the  order  of  the  examiner  P — ^Yes, 
in  aume  cases. 

472.  (Chairman.)  1  thought  I  had  understood  that 
monthly  accounts  were  sent  for  payment  P— Yes,  the 
accounts  come  up  monthly.  But  individual  bills — for 
instance,  the  salary  bill  of  the  comroiBsariat  officer — 
would  be  sent  to  the  pay  examiner  at  the  end  of  the 
month  for  which  pay  is  due,  and  be  would  examine, 
pass,  and  return  it,  and  it  would  then  be  paid  by  a 
cheque  on  the  Treasury.  (Sir  Henry  Wakr^dd.)  There 
is  pre-audit  as  well  as  post-audit. 

473-4.  Exactly.    Then  I   suppose  the  exunining 

officer  can  only  examine  what  the  disbursing  c^cer 
ohooseB  tu  send  to  him  to  examine  ? — {3fr.  JacobA  Yes, 
but  if  any  sum  has  been  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  the 
diabursing  officur  must  send  to  the  examiner  a  voucher 
showing  the  amount  and  the  account  on  which  it  has 
been  diabursed. 

475.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox)  But  would  the  exuniner 
examine  the  pay  list  for  instance  in  the  first  instance, 
before  he  ordered  the  disbursing  officer  to  issue  the 
cash  P — The  pay  of  a  regiment  you  mean  P 

476.  Yes?— Yes. 

477.  He  examines  in  detail  and  then  sonds  to  the 
disbursing  officer  to  pay  P — Yes  ;  that  ia  the  procedure 
in  the  case  of  pre-audited  bills. 

478.  (Chairman.)  Do  I  gather  that  these  examining 
officers  are  all  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Controller 
or  are  they  scattered  over  the  different  places  where 
the  troops  are  P — They  are  all  at  head  quarters,  except 
m  the  case  of  Bomlmy  and  Rangoon.  Poena  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Bombay  command,  and  the  Con- 
troller is  there ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  officers 
embarking  and  landing  there  ia  a  special  paymaster  at 
Bombay. 

479.  Does  it  not  cause  some  awkwardness  if  the 
examining  officers  are  situated  at  one  place,  and  the 
principal  audit  which  you  have  mentioned  is  carried 
on  Ht  another  P  Dih-b  it  not  mean  sending  a  certain 
number  of  accounts  for  examination  before  they  fall 
due  P — Yes  ;  that  haa  to  be  done,  of  course.  That  pro- 
cedure is  followed  chiefly  in  the  case  of  salaries  and 
establishments. 

480.  Then  when  the  examining  officer  has  examined 
the  monthly  accounts,  does  he  report  the  result  to  the 
military  Controller  ot  the  province P — Yes;  he  is  the 
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aenvtuit  of  the  military  Controller ;  he  is  really  put  of 
.hisofBoe. 

481.  He  is  the  head  of  the  office?— Yes,  the  Con- 
troller  is  the  head  of  the  office. 

And  does  the  Controller  twnd  this  audited  result 
up  to  the  Military  Acconutant-G^neral  ? — No  ;  he  does 
not  send  any  monthly  aadit  report  to  the  Military 
Acoonntant-General.  He  is  the  final  authority  so  far  as 
the  audit  is  concerned,  unless  uiybody  appeals. 

483.  And  he  does  not  do  waything  until  the  year  is 
passed  ? — Oh,  yes*  every  month,  on  the  monthly 
aoconnts. 

484.  But  he  dons  not  send  at  all  to  the  Military 
Aoooimtaat>Qeneral  and  the  Central  Military  Depart- 
ment uitil  the  estimates  are  prepared  P — He  sends  the 
body  of  the  account,  but  ha  does  not  send  any  detailed 
npwt. 

485.  He  sends  in  the  account,  bat  no  report? — Yes. 

486.  Therefore,  the  Military  Accountunt-Goneral 
knoTs  the  result  of  the  audited  account? — Yes. 

487.  Probably  these  accounts  of  which  you  have  been 

raking  are  two  months  after  date,  or  something  of 
t  kind  P— Yes. 

488.  Now,  wonld  the  military  examiner,  when  the 
m<mthly  acconnts  are  before  him,  note  any  case  in 
whivh  an  order  bad  been  made  for  expenditure  not 
provided  for  in  the  Bnd^t,  or  not  specially  sanctioned 
and  for  which  the  sanction  of  the  Government  has  not 
been  previously  obtained  P  —  {Sir  Hrmry  WaterjUAd.) 
He  would  retrench  any  undue  charge  at  once.  In  case 
of  doubt  he  has  to  refer  to  the  Controller. 

489.  But  I  presnme  the  examining  officer  would  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  sanction  of  the  Finance 
Depvtment,  would  heP — (Jfr.  Jacob.)  Oh,  yes,  he 
would. 

'MO.  Though  he  U  a  military  officer  P— Yes. 

400a.  Kot  being  one  of  your  offieei'S  P— Yes,  it  would 
make  no  dUFerence. 

401.  And  also  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State? 
— ^nie  otijection  in  that  case  is  made  throi^  the  Con> 
trollers.  If  it  was  a  question  of  over-payment  of  salary 
to  an  officer,  the  examiner  woald  act  at  once. 

492.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Supposing  an  objection  to  be 
nude,  has  the  Controller  power  to  decide  whether  the 
demand  shall  he  passed  or  not?— Yes,  he  decides 
absolutely. 

493.  (Chairman.)  Yon  say  the  stores  accounts  are 
sent  by  the  disbursing  officer  to  the  examining  officer. 
Wfaat  check  does  the  examining  officer  apply  to  the 
stores  account;  and  by  what  agency  does  a  survey  of 
stores  in  stock  take  place,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
stock  agrees  with  the  account  ? — [Sir  Henry  Waierfield.) 
There  are  very  careful  rules  laid  down  about  the  stores. 
Bulos  are  given,  varying  according  to  the  Department. 
I  am  taking  now  the  case  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment. They  reqaire  monthly  returns  of  (a)  the  stwrea 
ai^  transferable  dead  stock;  (b)  returns  of  surpliu 
gsar  and  uniform  clothing  in  stock ;  (c)  returu  of  grass ; 
{d)  return  of  hospital  stores  and  equipment ;  and  (e) 
returns  of  reserve  stock.  And  it  is  provided  that  "  In 
"  auditing  commissariat  store  returns,  the  following 
"  points  will  be  attended  to 

"  (1.)  That  the  retnms  have  been  countersigned  by 
"  the  chief  commissariat  officer. 

"  (2.)  That  corrections  promised  in  replies  to  ob- 
"  jeotion-statements  have  been  made. 

"(3-)  Hhat  stores  other  than  those  to  be  acconnted 
*'  for  are  not  shown  in  the  return. 

"  (4.)  That  the  opening  balances  agree  with  the 
"  closing  balances  of  the  previous  month's  return. 

"(5.)  That  each  entry  of  receipt  and  issue,  which  in 
"  acoordance  with  regulations  should  be  supported 
"  by  a  voucher,  is  so  snpported,  and  that  the 
'*  inmsactions  shown  in  the  vouchers  i^ree  with 
"  the  corresponding  entries  in  the  retnm. 

"  (6.)  That  the  calculations  in  the  returns  and 
**  vouchers  are  correct. 

'*  (7.)  That  the  periodical  verification  re^Knrts  rf  stores 
"  and  stock,  as  prescribed  by  regulattons,  are  duly 
'*  furnished,  checked  with  the  returns  on  recOTd, 
"  and  transferred  to  the  Commissary-General  with 
"  a  statement  of  discrepancies  noticed." 

494.  Then  I  saj^raee  that  there  are  regulations  for 
the  survey  of  stores,  so  as  to  ensure  the  actual  stock 
being  in  correspondence  with  the  acconnto  P  I  suppose 
ttuse  MiUtary  examiners  only  examine  the  acoounte. 


and  are  satisfied  by  the  signatures  on  the  aoooDnt8,that 
the  atorosare  really  there  ?— Yes,  hat  I  read:  '*That 
**  the  periodical  venfioation  reports  of  stores  Mid  stock. 
**  as  prescribed  by  regulations,  are  dnljr  furnished.** 
Those  regulations  lay  down  how  the  examination  of  the 
stores  shall  be  mada. 

495.  Quito  so:  but  the  ocaminers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  themP-(Jirr.  Jacob.)  No. 

496.  (Sir  Italph  Knox.)  They  see  that  a  report  is 
furnished  to  the  effect  that  some  officer  has  verified  the 
stores  with  the  account  ? — {Sir  Henry  WiU«rfieUL) 
Probably  a  regimsntal  officer,  I  suppose. 

497.  Board  of  Survey  P— Yes,  a  Board  of  Survey. 

498.  (OJiainnan.)  Would  you  describe  in  like  manner 
the  process  <^  examining  and  reporting  on  aocounta  in 
the  Public  Works  Department.  I  think  you  practically 
have  told  ns  that  m  telling  us  the  strength? — ^The 
atxounts  of  the  several  engineers  are  sent  monthly  to 
the  examiners,  who  audit  them  and  report  to  the 
Accountant' General  if  necessary  on  any  point.  They 
would  certainty  report  to  him  if  the  sanction  of  the 
Finance  Department  had  nut  been  obtained,  and,  as  in 
the  Htlitary  Department,  they  at  once  disallow  expen- 
diture not  dniy  sanctioned.  The  compilation  of  the 
accounts  by  the  Acoonntont-Ocneral  of  the  Public 
Works  Department  is  furnished  to  the  Finance 
Depsrtraent. 

499.  And  therefore  the  Finance  Department,  both  in 
tbis  case  and  in  the  case  of  the  Military  Department,  is 
informed  of  the  criticiKms  made  by  the  examining 
officers  ? — So  far  as  those  criticisms  have  to  be  passed 
on,  but  many  of  the  examiner's  criticisms  may  have 
been  settled  at  once. 

500.  And  so  they  fall,  of  course  P— Yes. 

501.  Are  there  any  other  departments  in  which  there 
is  a  separate  staff  for  the  examination  of  expenditnre, 
to  which  you  woald  widi  to  call  our  attention,  in  order 
that  we  may  fully  understand  the  extent  to  which,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  acconnto  of  expenditnre  are  ex- 
amined in  India? — There  are  other  account  depart- 
ments; the  Forest  and  Postal  Acconnto  Departmento 
are  under  the  Comptroller-General ;  the  Marine  noder 
the  Military  Acronntant-General ;  and  the  Telegraph 
under  the  Public  Works  Accountant-General.  But 
they  all  have  their  own  accountants  or  examiners, 
wboHC  accounts  are  sent  to  the  Comptroller-General  or 
Accountant-General,  as  the  case  may  be. 

'i(S2.  Of  course,  for  those  under  the  ComptroUor- 
Ghincral  he  can  lay  down  his  own  rules  7 — Yes. 

5<^.  Having  now  learned  the  nature  of  these  ao- 
counto,  I  would  like  to  ask  whethOT  the  Comptroller- 
General  is  an  executive  as  well  as  an  auditing  tMoert 
—Yes. 

504.  Who  are  the  officers  through  whom  the  Comp- 
troller applieH  his  audit  (1)  in  the  treasury  at  head- 
quarters, (2)  in  the  provinoes  P— The  work  of  audit  is 
primarily  applied  through  the  Accountants-General  of 
the  provinces  and  the  Departmental  Account  Officers ; 
but  at  head-quarters  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  is  assisted  by  one  deputy  comptroUer-^neral 
uid  two  depnty  auditors-general,  and  three  assistants, 
besides  a  large  staflT  of  supertntondents  and  clerks.  I 
think  I  gave  the  number  m  a  former  answer. 

505.  Has  he  in  each  province  an  account  office  at 
head-quarters,  the  officers  of  which  examine  in  detail 
the  accounts  of  the  Civil  Treasuries ;  or  has  he  an 
officer  visiting  each  treasury,  independent  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  treasury ;  and  does  be  by  means 
of  that  officer  examine  in  detail  the  accounts  of  the 
treasury  P — In  each  province  the  Accoontant-General, 
who  is  an  officer  under  the  Comptroller-General, 
examines  in  detail  the  acconnto  of  the  civil  treasuries, 
special  cfflcers  being  set  apart  for  the  purpose;  the 
auditing  officer  examines  the  TouGhers  at  the  central 
office,  and  would  not  go  to  the  district  treaanry 
unless  the  aocounte  showed  some  reason  to  suspect 
malversation.  That  step  has,  however,  been  taken 
occasionally  by  the  Acconntant-General ;  but  it  has 
been  ruled  that  the  revenue  authorities  are  iwponsible 
for  the  detailed  control  of  each  treasury.  It  :s  not 
the  Accountant-General  who  is  primarily  responsible 
for  the  treasury  officer;  that  rests  with  the  revenue 
authorities. 

506.  Because  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  treasury  is 
under  Uie  CoUeotor  P — ^He  is  an  offic«r  of  the  Collector's 
establishment. 
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'"-£07.  Still,  it  IB  tha  fanotion  of  tho  Comptavller* 
General  to  see  that  these  afteoanti  an  aadited,  and  to 
get  the  results  f — Certainly ;  I  woe  referring  rather  to 
^e  otaeo^  on  the  treUdry  effiuis. 

508.  And  are  the  auditing  officers  nnder  the  Ac- 
Qonntant-General  in  a  provinoe  hie  own  offieens — or  are 
flienr  the  <^oerfl  of  the  rcrennd  antitoritieiP — ^The 
aumting  officers  are  officers  of  the  Accountant- 
OeneraPs  office. 

;  509.  And,  therefore,  offic€TB  belonging  to  the  Comp- 
^roller-Genetal  P— YeK.  (3fr.  Jaeob)  It  is  prorided 
that  the  inspection  reports  of  the  land  revonno  officers 
shall  always  be  sent  to  the  Aoconutant-General,  and 
the  OomptToller-Oeneral  has  drawn  np  a  list  of  qnes- 
ttWrs  with  the  view  of  bringing  to  Uieir  notice  the 
important  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  inspection  of  a 
tretrtmry. 

510.  Do  these  examining  officers  send  their  acconnts, 
with  their  reports  and  criticisms,  to  the  Acooantant- 
General  of  each  prorinoe  P  and  how  long  after  the  close 
of  each  month  is  it  befbre  t^e  audited  acoonnt  of  each 
treasnn^  for  the  montii  is  furnished  to  the  Acooantant- 
Genenu  of  the  province  to  which  the  district  belongs  ? 
■rASir  Henry  WaterJUAd.)  The  examining  officer  is,  aa 
I  said,  a  clerk  in  the  A  ccountant<  General's  office,  and 
at  once  places  in  the  objection  book  any  charge  which 
is  not  dnly  i!anctionod,  hereby  bringing  it  to  the 
Accountant-General's  notice;  and  it  is  specially  laid 
dtfwn  that  the  Aoconntant-General  is  to  pay  constant 
attention  to  this  book,  which  is  formally  reviewed  once 
a  quarter.  The  andit  of  each  month's  payments  is 
Oarried  on  immediately,  so  as  to  avoid  the  repetition 
in  the  next  month  of  any  error  that  may  liave  occurred.* 

511.  Thererorc,allthecriticiFmsordiaallowance8which 
are  not  settled  at  the  time  are  sore  to  come  on  to  the 
Comptrcrfler-General  through  that  objection  book  P — 
They  oome  to  thu  Accountant-Gencral,  and  if  he  is  not 
able  to  settle  them  they  would  go  on  to  the  Comptroller- 
General.  (3fr.  Jacob.)  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  audit 
question  comet!  to  the  Comptroller- General. 

512.  They  are  all  settled  by  the  Acoountaufc-  General  f 
—Yes. 

513.  But  the  Acoonntant-General  only  settles  them 
by  delegated  authority  from  the  Comptroller-General  ? 
— Ko  ;  ^e  is  the  primary  auditing  officer. 

Then  what  security  is  there  Utat  an  officer,  who, 
although  a  high  officer,  is  a  subOTdinate  officer,  may  not 
give  erroneous  decisions  in  not  disallowing  certain 
charges  P — It  is  for  that  purpose  that  I  have  the  two 
Deputy  Auditors-General.  I  send  them  round  to  all 
the  offices  in  India ;  diey  test  the  accounts  for  two  or 
tiifoe  months,  and  bring  to  my  notice  any  doubtful 
qaeMitniB. 

515.  That  is  the  test  andit  mentioned  in  the  memo- 
randum ? — ToB. 

516.  They  may  be  said  to  be  the  Comptroller*Generar» 
detective  staff? — Yes. 

517.  There  is  then  really  no  monthly  audit  report  j 
_^he  monthly  audited  account  comes  to  you  from  the 
Accountant-Gencral,  but  no  remarks  upon  it? — No,  it 
is  the  account,  without  any  remarks. 

518.  But  then  what  is  done  with  an  objection  entered 
in  the  objection  book  if  the  Acconntaat-General  is  nut 
satisfied  on  the  point  ?  Does  he  not  aend  it  np  to  yon  ? 
— Yes ;  if  he  were  in  doubt  he  would  refer  the  question 
to  me;  bnt  as  a  rule  objectione  get  removed  by 
cocrespondence. 

519-  The  accounts  of  civil  treasuries,  I  suppose,  only 

Sive  the  issues  of  imprests  from  these  treasuries  for 
[jJitary  or  Public  Works  expenditure,  and  show 
whether  those  issues  have  been  made  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  of  the  service  ? — Yes. 

520.  If  so,  the  Comptroller-General  can  only  learn 
whether  the  actual  expenditure  of  tho  Military  and 
PabUo  Works  departments  is  in  every  respect  regular, 
through  the  reports  of  tho  Military  and  Public  Works 
£zamming  Officers.  .  I  think  that  follows  from  an 
answer  which  yon  mode  to  the  effect  tliat  even  if  a 
civil  treasury  officer  pass  an  acoonnt  in  total  for  the 
military  department,  he  still  treats  it  as  an  issue  to 
the  department  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  depart- 
ment?— {Sir  Henry  Waterjield.)  Yea,  the  Comptroller- 
General  has  the  means  of  knowing,  through  the  reports 
of  the  Civil  Aooountant-Gcneri^,  that  the  total  expen- 
diture is  within  the  bndget  or  supplementary  sanction ; 

'  *BeeQ.  fmtfeq.  f    .    i  -  . 


but  he  depends  on  the  auditing  offioers  in  the  depart- 
ments for  information  as  to  the  regularity  o£  the  details, 
and  then,  as  Mr.  Jacob  was  saying  just  now,  1m  has 
that  check,  that  he  deputes  from  time  to  time  one 
of  the  Deputy  Auditors-General  to  examine  the  office 
account. 

531.  When  the  Oomptroller-General  has  all  ,the  ac- 
counts of  the  year  before  him,  does  ho  then  di  aw  up  a 
general  audited  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Empire 
for  the  year,  accompanied  bv  a  roport  on  each  branch 
of  expenditure,  corrraponding  to  the  Appropriation 
Reports  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  here  P 
— The  detailed  reports  correspond  more  or  loss  to  the 
report  of  the  ('umptroller  and  Anditor-General  in 
England;  but  the  final  report  of  tho  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  is  not  of  the  same  minute  character. 
You  will  SCO,  from  the  copy  before  you,  that  it  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  review,  comparing  totals  nnder  each 
head  with  the  Budget  estimate  and  the  expenditure  of 
the  past  year. 

522.  That  hardly  answers  to  an  audit  report;  it  is 
more  the  report  of  an  executive  officer,  is  it  not  P — It  is 
compiled  from  the  audited  accQuuta,  but  it  does  not 
exactly  correspond  to  the  Appropriation  Report  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  in  this  country. 

523.  Tho  Appropriation  Report  is  essMitiaUy  the 
report  of  a  critic,  or  ought  to  be  P— Yes. 

524.  And  I  gather  that  this  does  not  correspond  to 
it.  This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  I  think  P— 
(Jlfr.  Jacob.)  It  brings  to  notice  any  case  in  which  any 
sanctioned  expenditure,  or  expenditure  not  provided 
for  in  the  Budget  has  Iraen  allowed. 

525.  Could  :rou  show  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  criticism  is  drawn  up  P — It  is  very  seldom 
that  the  expenditure  does  exceed  the  sanction. 

526.  But  I  think  the  critioismB  of  an  auditor  would 
be  addressed,  not  so  much  to  excesB  upon  tbe  esti- 
mate, which  no  doubt  he  would  note,  but  to  cases  in 
which  in  some  respects  an  irregularity  had  orcurred. 
It  is  Tery  rare  that  you  find  an  expenditure  getting  on 
to  70  or  80  millions  —  P — Ninety  milUons. 

527.  With  no  irregularities,  even  venial  irregularities? 
— Yes.  This  report  of  course  does  not  draw  attention 

to  irregularities. 

528.  Then  I  think  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  India  you  have  no  Appropriation  Report  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General 
draws  up  here  on  the  expenditure  P — I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  the  object  of  the  report  of  tho  Comp 
trailer  and  Auditor  Greneral  here. 

529.  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  being 
entirely  independent  of  the  Executive,  with  full  access 
to  the  books  of  the  Executive,  examines  tho  account  of 
expenditure  under  each  vote  submitted  to  him  by  the 
Department  reBponsible  for  that  vote,  and  gnarantees 
the  correotnoES  of  that  expenditure  on  his  responsibility 
by  his  signature.  Then  follows  the  report  in  which 
he  calls  the  special  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  any  irregularity  which  he  has  found  in  the  account. 
He  has  not,  like  you,  the  power  of  disallowance,  and 
ho  can  only  report  to  Parliament  irregularities  for 
disallowance.  Every  vote  of  Parliament  has  such  a 
report  ap)>ended  P— Then  does  not  that  account  for  tbe 
ditference  in  the  Appropriation  Reports  ?  I  mean  that 
the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  here  has  no  power 
of  disalloif  ance,  and  consequently  he  must  report  the 
irregularities  ;  the  audit  officers  in  India  disallow  at 
once,  and  so  there  really  are  no  irregnlaritieB  to  report. 

530.  Yes,  but  then  observe  that  that  implioi  that 
they  have  iiower  of  allowing :  and  inasmuch  as  the 
auditing  officers  in  India  are  also  executiTe  officers, 
tho  natural  criticism  one  would  make  is,  have  yon 
sufficient  goarantee  that  items  are  not  passed  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  P — ^Yes.  I  think  my  test  audit 
gives  me  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  that,  and  the  report 
of  each  account  officer  is  submitted  to  the  Finance 
Department  of  tbe  Government  of  India,  with  my 
comments  appended. 

531.  Yes,  bnt  still  you  depend  on  a  test  audit  for 
that  guarantee ;  you  can  only  guarantee  it  so  far  as 
your  test  andit  enables  you  to  form  an  opinion  ? — Yes, 
that  is  all. 

532.  But  further  than  that,  as  I  understand  it,  yon 
do  not  present  to  the  Indian  Government  anylftndit 
r^rt  ot'the  n»tore  of  the  Appropriation  Bepertoof  the 
■Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  here.'' — No,  it  ^SiBot 
ia  t^e  same  fom  s  it  is  an  af^nvprtatioiisHidut  repocli 
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it  ihows  tiiat  there  is  nmoiion  for  every  charge  that 
has  been  incurred. 

533.  But  it  does  not  deal  with  irregularities  P— No, 
not  in  that  wa>y.  But  the  test  audit  reports  do ;  I  have 
fonnd  out  errors  sometimes  throagh  them.  * 

534.  What  do  you  do  with  those  test  reports  F — 1 
pau  orders  on  them,  and  require  the  aoconnt  officers 
to  explain ;  I  also  snbmit  a  copy  of  them  co  the  G^eru< 
ment  of  India,  and  finally  when  I  get  the  explanations 
of  the  aooonnt  officers,  T  refer  again  to  the  Government 
of  India  if  necessary, 

535.  Have  yoa  one  of  those  at  hand  ? — I  am  afraid  1 
have  not.  These  test  audit  reportu  are  very  thorough  ; 
they  mn  to  160,  180,  and  200  paragraphs. 

536.  And  these  test  audit  reports  go  to  the  Govern- 
menc  of  India  P— Yes ;  they  are  submitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  tutttuo. 

587.  With  your  oomments  upon  them  t — With  my 
coramenta  upon  them. 

538.  Then  whose  is  the  final  Toice  upon  snch  irregu- 
larities as  yon  ham  called  attention  to  P— Well,  if  my 
daeiuon  was  dispated,  the  question  would  be  referred 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

539.  Yonr  decision  is  final ;  but  if  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  for  instance,  were  to  appeal  again.st  yonr 
disallowance  of  some  payment  maae  in  the  Military 
Department,  the  appeal  wonld  He  to  the  Gorernment 
of  India  P— Yes. 

5tO.  And  the  Governor-General  in  Council  wunid 
poBi  or  disallow  that  item  Yes.  I  never  remember 
any  case  in  the  Military  Ddpai'tment ;  but  1  remember 
there  was  a  case  in  the  Public  Works  Deportment,  in 
which  certain  salaries  had  been  passed  which  required  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretory  of  State.  I  ascertained  it 
only  by  my  test  andtt,  and  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Bsnotion  was  obtained. 

541.  Would  there  be  in  any  case  reference  to  the 
Secretory  of  State,  even  if  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  did  not  choose  P  Could  the  Finance  Member  of 
the  Comoil,  for  instance,  insist  npon  one  of  yonr 
reports  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P— I  canld 
insist  upon  it. 

542.  You  conld  ?— Yes. 

543.  (Sir  Dmwld  Stetcart.)  It  hos  been  done,  I  think, 
qaite  recently  ? — Yes.  (Sir  Henry  Wat^rfidd.)  I  have 
a  list  of  the  instances  whore  such  references  hove  been 
made.   I  think  yon  will  see  that  they  are  petty. 

544.  (CAoirwon.)  Perhaps  you  will  hand  in  the  paper. 
Bat  could  you  give  us  briefly  what  the  cases  ami' — ■ 
The  Qnal  orders  relating  to  the  andit  of  expenditure 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  were  given 
in  1890;  and  the  first  ca»e  arose  in  1892— the  grant 
of  free  quarters  to  two  officers  whose  salary  exceieded 
&,000 rupees;  ii  was  a  question  whether  the  grant  of 
free  qoarters  was  an  insreasu  of  salary  or  not ;  and 
the  auditing  officer  held  that  he  could  not  pass  it; 
although  the  Government  of  India  held  that  that  was 
not  an  increase  of  salary,  the  auditing  officer  declined 
to  pass  It ;  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  that  the 
Goranment  of  India  ra^ht  exercise  discretion  in  such 
cases.  The  next  case,  in  NoTember  1898,  wan  where 
e^ndltnre  on  the  Kaet  Coast  Boilway  had  taken 
pnoe  before  the  estimates  had  been  sauctionsd  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;  in  order  to  save  time  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  given  his  authority  for  the 
constraction  of  the  railway,  but  the  estimates  hod  not 
been  formally  sonotioned  by  Mm ;  the  Government  of 
India  hod  provisionally  sanctioned  the  esiimates,  but 
lud  called  tor  a  report  on  certain  points  before  they 
Bnbmitted  them  for  approval ;  liord  Kimberley  held 
that  the  auditor's  objection  was  justified  in  that  case. 
The  next  case,  in  April  1893,  was  a  personal  allowance 
io  a  deputy  native  magistrate,  on  his  transfer  to  superior 
civil  service;  the  Secretary  of  State  confirmed  thatoUow- 
ance.  The  next  ivas  temporary  continuance  of  the  post 
of  dfipnty  inspector  of  cattle  disease  in  Mladras  after 
the  death  of  the  person  whose  appointment  had  bcoii 
originally  sanctioned ;  the  anditor  said  it  was  » 
personal  allowance  and  nut  one  for  the  office ;  tho 
Secretary  of  State  then  confirmed  it  for  one  year.  The 
next  was  a  case  where  the  Lientenant-Goveruor  of 
Bengal  had  agreed  that  gas  might  be  supplied  gratis  to 
the  official  residence  of  the  Commiasioner  of  Police  at 
Calcutta;  the  auditor  said  that  that  was  an  indirect 
increase  of  his  salary,  and  therefore  must  receive  the 
Secretary  of  State's  sanction ;  the  Secretary  of  State 
held  that  tho  Government  of  India  could  have 


passed  it  on  tiieir  discretion,  but,  as  it  had  bee^ 
brought  to  his  notice,  he  omisidered  that  it  was  sb 
improper  grant,  and  it  was  disoontinnod.  The  next 
was  a  case  of  an  olfioer  sent  to  Gilgit  to  replaoa 
one  who  had  ucoonipanied  Dr.  Aobwtson  to.OhunU, 
and  while  at  Gilgit  was  allowed  to  draw  a  depute- 
tiou  allowance  of  20  per  cent. ;  that  ma  not  withkk 
the  regnlotions.  and  ib  hnd  to  be  referred  for  tbie-oOB* 
firmation  of  the  Secretarv  of  State.  The  nut  was  the 
rase  of  the  private  secretary  of  the  Goveraorb(}«aeiBl. 
who  bad  been  allowed  during  illness  to  draw  his  pay  as 
if  he  had  been  present  in  the  oppointmeiit ;  it  would 
have  been  permissible  if  he  hod  been  in  the  Civil 
Service,  but  for  an  outside  officer  as  he  was  there  Was 
no  regulation  to  cover  it;  thot  was  confirmed  by 
tho  Secretary  of  State.,  The  next  wos  the  case 
of  the  emoluments  of  on  officer  of  the  Bombay 
City  Police,  who  was  employed  on  special  duty 
in  connection  with  the  forgery  of  notes  in  a  native 
State,  and  he  was  allowM  some  addition  to  his 
salary  to  cover  expenditure  while  on  tour ;  that  again, 
it  was  held,  ought  to  have  the  Secntory  of  State's 
sanction.  And  the  last  oase  which  I  have  was  that  of 
the  linking  np  of  the  metre  ^nge  railway  systems  in 
Northern  India,  where  agam  the  expenditure  was 
challenged,  ai  the  estimates  had  not  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  boing  under  revision.  In  almost 
all  those  cases  it  wofl  a  mere  question  of  whether  a 
formal  approval  had  been  given,  but  it  shows,  I  think, 
that  the  auditing  officers  are  careful  to  draw  attention 
where  the  forms  hare  not  been  complied  with. 

5t5.  In  the  correspondence  which  followed  the 
inquiry  of  18!i0  reference  is  mode  to  an  appropriation 
account  prepared  by  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor- 
Geueral  which  it  was  said  might  be  pablished  and 
obout  which  there  was  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  submitted  to  the  review  of  a  Committee  in 
England.  I  was  always  under  the  impression  that 
that  was  a  report  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  tha 
appropriation  reports  to  which  we  are  accustomed  here. 
1  gatner  now  that  there  is  no  such  report,  and  that 
the  appropriation  report  in  question  is  difl'erent  in  its 
nature  from  that  which  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor. 
General  in  England  draws  up,  which  is  a  critical  re- 
view of  every  irregolar  financial  act  of  tho  Executive 
Government  during  the  year.  I  think— I  am  anxious 
to  uDdentond  cleorly  — that  there  is  no  such  oritical 
reportdrawn  npP— It  is  not  of  the  same  nature.  It  is, 
however,  a  xeport  by  an  officer  who  is  quite  indepen- 
dent in  his  anditing  capacity. 

546.  That  I  quite  understand ;  and  of  course  the 
question  whether  he  is  sufficiently  independent  is  one 
thot  may  come  up  for  subsequent  consideration.  But 
for  tho  present  I  gather  that  you  hove  not  for  India  o 
report  of  a  critical  natnre  and  drown  up  by  on  indepen- 
dent critiu  snch  as  we  hove  in  England  ? — No,  we  hove 
not.  But  I  think,  as  Mr.  Jacob  has  explained,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  drow  it  up,  for  the  reoson  that  those 
criticisms  have  already  been  acted  npon  during  the 
year ;  the  criticisms  have  been  made  by  the  aumting 
officers,  and  havo  been  acted  upon  from  time  to  time, 
and  sanction  has  been  given  to  the  expenditure.  So 
that  the  irregnlaritiea  no  longer  remain  in  the  accounts. 

547.  As  an  iIln«tration  of  my  point  I  may  soy  that 
on  one  occasion  in  this  country  a  great  irregularity  took 
place — a  high  officer  in  the  uublic  service  (there  was 
no  accusation  of  his  taking  t\ie  money  hinrself)  spent 
upon  telegraph  extension  large  sums  of  money  which 
Parliament  bad  not  granted.  I  refer  to  what  is  ordi- 
narily known  by  the  name  of  tho  Telegraph  scondol. 
If  there  had  not  been  the  Standing  Committee  .of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  examine  the  reports  of 
the  independent  auditor,  I  donbt  whether  Parliament 
woulil  over  .have  been  fully  spiaed  o£  this  very  grave 
irregularity.  Now,  of  course,  those  tbrngs  happen 
very  rarely,  hnt  I  do  not  quite  see  in  the  Indian  system 
OS  it  ctonds  now,  that  there  is  absolute  provision  i^or 
such  a  case,  because  there  is  no  provision  for  »  critical 
report,  or  for  an  independent  examination  of  the 
auditor's  report  P — (Mr.  Jacob.)  But  theaccohnt  officer 
would  have  stopped  him  at  once.  In  India  the  audit 
is  complete  at  the  end  of  a  month.  It  could  not  have 
gone  on  fur  more  than  a  month ;  in  fact,  he  <^^itld 
not  hove  got  any  money  to  spend.  {Sir  Uenru  Wdter- 
field.)  1  do  not  see  how  on  tno  Indian  system  lie  conld 
have  spent  the  money. 

548.  That  is  satisfactory  to  know.  But  still  wha.t  I 
wont  to  point  out  is  thot,  supposing  the  irr^ola^ily 
to  take  place— if  it  hud  not  hoppened  we  shoald  have 
thought  it  ahnost  impossible— tlie  great  security  that 
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Pvliament  hw  is  that  the  iudependent  Auditor- 
Gteueral  by  his  critical  report  mokes  it  qaite  certain 
that  it  Till  be  known  and  brongbt  to  justice.  I  do  not 
see  as  it  stands  that  there  is  tbat  provision  in  India- 
it  may  not  be  necessary;  tbat  1  iim  not  considerin'^ 
now — ^under  your  appropriation  audit  ?  Jacob). 
Bnt  is  not  the  case  tbisP  The  Comptroller  and 
Anditor-Qeneral  can  only  apply  his  audit  in  England, 
say  one  uid  a  half  yean  or  two  years  after  the 
^peuditnre  has  been  inonrred. 

549.  Ob^no;  to  the  monthly  accounts  F — At  the  end 
of  the  year  P 

550.  The  monthly  accounts  go  monthly  to  the 
OamptroUer  and  Anditor*6oueral  P — Uis  report  is  not 
submitted  month  by  month  ? 

551-2.  No,  that  the  law  does  not  require,  because, 
tho  Army  and  Navy  accouota  coming  from  distant 
parts,  at  the  time  ihe  Audit  Act  passed,  a  very  ccn- 
uderable  margin  of  time,  jierhaps  too  great  a  margin, 
was  left.  But  the  Appropriation  Keport  is  laid  before 
Parliament  within  11  months  f~{8w  Henry  Waierfidd.) 
Within  11  mimths  of  the  last  month  of  tho  year  it 
relates  to.  It  may  be  22  months  from  the  time  in 
which  some  mone^  has  been  misappropriated,  if  tbat 
has  occurred  early  in  the  year. 

55!},  It  does  not  pretend  to  he  preventive  P — In  the 
case  to  which  your  Lordship  refers  there  must  hare 
been  some  special  means  of  obtaining  money  which 
could  not  in  an  ordinary  case  exist. 

554.  Of  course  the  telegraph  Hcandal  was  a  case  of 
an  irregularity  in  the  Post  OflBce,  and  the  Post  OflBce 
had  ve/rv  large  balances  passing  through  its  hands, 
especially  for  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  officer  to  send  forward  for  investment 
directly.  It  was  in  the  iiataru  of  capital  expenditure, 
and  was  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  dangers  of  a  loan 
service  P — Yes.  Bnt  then  in  India  the  oapiial  expendi* 
ture  is  checked  equally  with  the  oi-dinary  expenditure. 
The  officer  could  not  have  there  obtained  sums  of 
money  in  the  maimer  you  describe. 


55>'>.  I  am  only  giving  an  instance  in  which,  groas 
irregularity  hating  happened,  it  was  detected  tfaroogh 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  independent  officer  and  an 
independmt  critic. 

6o6!  (Mr.  BMhatian.)  You  would  say  your  test  andib 
would  detect  that  at  once  P — (Mr.  Jacob.)  In  the  first 
instance  tho  Accountant' General  would  detect  it  within 
a  month  of  the  expenditure  having  occurred,  and  would 
not  only  detect  it,  bnt  would  actually  have  taken  what- 
ever stops  were  necessary  for  stopping  any  irregularity ; 
and  he  would  nob  have  to  wait  for  II  months  or  nntil  a 
report  was  presented  to  somebody  else ;  and  also,  if  it 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  account  officer,  my  test 
audit  would  give  me  a  means  generally  of  ascertaining 
if  thei-e  was  any  such  irregularity. 

557.  (Chairman.)  I  think  yon  should  pay  "  might," 
because  this  andib  only  coTers  a  small  period  of  the 
whole  account.  Of  coone,  it  does  not  follow  that 
detection  would  be  certain  P — But  does  not  the  C!omp- 
troller  and  Aaditor*General  in  this  eonnti7  work  on^ 
by  a  test  audit  P 

558.  With  regard  to  the  great  services  he  accepts  the 
statements  of  the  examining  officers,  applying  detailed 
audit  to  a  certain  pc«-tion  of  it  at  his  own  will.  I  am 
not  in  the  least  arguing  that  the  same  kind  of  thing 
would  happen,  bnt  there  are  different  kinds  of  iiro- 
gularitics;  and  what  I  nnderslaud  from  yon  is  that, 
whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is  desirable  to  amend 
it,  the  Indian  appTDpriation  account  does  net  represent, 
like  our  appropriation  acconnts  do,  a  criticism  on  each 
head  of  expenditure  by  an  independent  critic;  and  thero 
arc  no  documents  to  prove  that  such  criticism  is  not 
needed  ? — (Sir  Henry  Waterfidd.)  I  think  'it  mnst  be 
admitted  that  you  are  right— that  it  is  not  the  same. 

559.  (8ir  Ralph  Knot.)  Do  not  the  objections  of  the 
local  Accmintants-General  or  disallowanees  hf  theot 
come  up  to  yon  at  all  P — (Mr,  Jacob.)  No. 

660.  They  do  not  reach  you  P — No. 


(The  witnesses  withdrew.) 
[Acyonmed  till  to-morrow  at  11  u.m.3 
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Sir  HmiT  Watbrfixld,  K.C.S.I.,  O.B.,  and  Mr.  Stephen  Jacob,  G.S.I.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


661.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Jacob,  I  think  you  have  a  list 
of  banks  that  you  wish  to  hand  in  Y—{Mr.  Jdooft.)  Yes, 
that  is  it  {doewmeni  handed  in).* 

562.  Then,  Sir  Henry,  there  was  the  question  of 
putting  in  a  paper  about  dissents  which  badbeec  madeP 
— {Sir  Henry  Waterjield.)  Yes.  I  have  not  Lad  time  to 
make  a  complete  search,  but  I  think  those  that  I  have 
found  will  enable  the  Commissioners  tu  understand  the 
manner  in  which  that  power  of  dissent  is  used  by  the 
Financial  Member  of  Council.  I  found  that  in  1885  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  and  Mr.  Ilbert  dissented  from  t<hc 
proposal  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  army.  That 
was  a  measure  affectii^;  finanoe.f 


t  Am  Anwndlx  & 


563.  What  year  was  that  in  P — It  was  a  dissent  from 
the  inorease  proposed  in  the  strength  of  the  army  in 
1885;  and  they  demurred  to  it  strictly  on  account 
of  its  floanoial  effect.  In  the  following  year,  1886,  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  dissented  from  the  propoml  to  oon- 
struct  the  Bengal-Nagpnr  Railway,  regardless  of  the 
financial  burden  caused  1^  the  fall  in  exohai^ ;  and  I 
found  that  in  that  ease  the  Vioen^  stated  tbat  he  was 
disposed  to  concur  with  his  finanmal  advisers,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Council  were  in  favour  of  coostmotittg 
the  line  at  once.  Then  I  pass  on  to  1893.  (I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  may  have  been  no  such  dissents 
between  those  dates,  but  I  looked  in  the  lateryears.)  In 
that  year,  in  March,  Sir  David  Barbonr  and  Sir  CharleH 
PritcDwd  dissented  from  the  proposal  to  accept  in  the 
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Budget  an  icci-eftsed  amcnnt  for  militarj-  expcnditare  ; 
it,  was  proponecl  to  take  some  definite  sum  as  Trhat- 
coald  be  afTorded,  nnd  they  considered  it  higher 
than  wa<t  prudent.  Sir  David  Barbonr,  also, 
objected  to  givu  exchange  compensation  allow- 
ance withont  waiting  for  tbe  Secretary  of  Stute's 
decision  on  the  currency  ijnestion.  In  NoTeml>er  of 
the  same  year,  1893,  Sir  David  Barbo\ir  dissentcnl  from 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  limit  up  to  which  money 
migDt  be  spent  in  the  coming  year  on  the  oonstniotion 
-of  railways  and  irrigation  works  ;  there,  asain,  the 
majority  of  the  Council  was  against  him.  Then,  as 
an  instance  of  what  happens  m  minor  oases,  when  a 
mamber  of  the  Council  does  not  thmk  it  necesBary 
formally  to  lecord  a  ilixRcnt  — — 

564- 1  beg  yoar  pardon,  these  are  formal  dissents,  which 
<»me  on  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P — Tes,  all  uf  them ; 
4)at,  even  if  a  formal  dissent  is  not  recorded,  the 
Government  Of  India  m  their  dcHpatch  mention  the 
^ci  of  the  diTergeiice  of  opinion.  They  raid,  in 
Octoler  1892,  that  sir  David  Barbonr  dissented  from 
the  proposal  to  obtain  in  England  recruits  for  the 
police;  I  am  not  quite  sare  whether  ne  dissented  on 
Ae  qvEstion  of  policy,  or  whether  he  thought  it 
was  a  more  expensive  pl&u  than  should  be  adopted. 
Th«i  in  1891,  Sir  James  Wentland  dissented  from  the 
grounds  on  which  the  amount  of  f^irlongh  pay  for  a 
•certain  offieerwas  to  be  fixed;  though  on  other  grounds 
he  did  not  object  to  giving  the  proposed  amount ;  but  he 
thought  it  uecei^Rary  to  have  it  i-ecorded  that  ho  did 
not  agree  with  the  reasons  for  which  it  was  given.  A 
week  afterwards  be  objected  to  a  certain  pension 
which  was  recommended,  because  he  i-onsidered  it  was 
not  authorised  l>y  the  regulations ;  in  this  case  no 
dissent  was  recorded,  but  the  fact  was  stated  that  the 

Financial  Member  did  not  agree. 

565.  In  the  case  of  formal  dissents,  which  are  com- 
municated to  the  Secretary  of  State,  does  the  Secretary 
of  State  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  a  dissent  has 
been  recorded  P — He  would,  in  a  case  of  any  material 
importsnce ;  he  certainly  would  comment  on  the  fact 
in  nis  despatch  in  reply. 

566.  [Mr.  Gourtneif,)  Bnt  it  does  not  come  before  him 
in  the  way  of  appeal,  but  by  way  of  record  P— By  way 
ot  record.  It  is  one  of  tbe  oflBoial  papers  which  the 
Gorernment  of  India  send  to  him,  to  enable  him  to 
form  his  opinion. 

567.  (Chairman.)  And  of  course  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  the  dissent  Iwfore  him  might  consider 
irbether  the  reasons  for  the  dissent  were  so  weighty  as  to 
induce  him  to  call  for  reconsideration  of  the  decision  ? — 
Certfuoly  he  might  do  so.  Ho  might  agree  with  the 
dissenting  members  rather  than  with  the  others. 

56^.  (Mr.  Ct/urlney.)  One  Member  of  Council  with  the 
Viceroy  dissenting  oonstituten  an  appeal  P — The  Finance 
Member  of  Council  with  the  Viceroy.  It  is  a  special 
prorision  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Finance  Member. 

569.  No  action  is  taken  until  the  appeal  is  heard  ? — 

*niAt  k  so. 

•*)70.  (Jlfj*.  Buchanan.)  Did  the  Viceroy  concur  in 
any  of  those  appeals  on  the  }>art  of  the  Financial 
Member  of  which  yon  have  spoken  t — In  the  case 
of  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  dissent  from  the  constnic- 
tion  of  the  Bengal  and  Nagpar  Bailway,  it  was  so 
stated,  but  not  very  positively ;  the  Viceroy  said  that  he 
ifa»  disposed  to  ooncnr.  It  was  a  very  doubtful 
matter  whether  the  railway  should  be  jmshed  at  that 
moment,  and  he  was  disposed  to  concur  with  his 
financial  advisers  that  the  sitnation  did  not  admit  of  its 
ci>nstruction  at  that  time. 

571.  It  was  not  a  formal  dissent  by  the  Viceroy,  and 
tbe  Fioancial  Member,  appealing  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

572.  {Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  And  that  was  before  tbe 
rale  was  passed  that  enabled  the  Viceroy,  in  concurrence 
with  tbe  Financial  Member,  to  suspend  operations  until 
the  order  of  the  Secretary  uf  State  had  been  obtained, 
was  it  not? — Yos ;  it  was  only  two  or  three  years  i^, 
I  think,  that  that  was  laid  down. 

673.  It  was  in  1891. 1  think  P— It  waw  laid  down  in 
1888-89. 

574.  (Chairman.)  Therefore,  we  may  define  the  power 
of  appeal  of  the  Finance  Minister  somewhat  in  this  way : 
fir^t  of  all,  he  can  record  a  dissent  from  any  measure 
that  comes  before  the  Viceroy  in  Council,  and  that 
dissent  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go  before  the 
Secretarj-  of  State.  Farther,  if  the  Viceroy  concurs  with 
him.  even  though  there  may  be  a  majority  of  the 

I  8780U. 


Council  againxt  them,  yet  that  constitutes  an  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  State ;  and  that  measure  would 
not  be  carried  out  until  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
considered  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Fiiuince  Member  to  di-naent  ?— Yes ;  that  is 
exa*'tly  the  cose  It  ensures  delay  until  the  Secretary 
of  State's  opinion  ia  received.  (Mr.  Jacob.)  I  do  not 
think,  ns  a  matter  of  coor.^,  it  does.  It  is  only  in  caseii 
where  the  Viceroy  considers  it  of  sufficient  importance. 

575.  The  Viceroy  exercises,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of 
suspensory  veto  upon  it  for  the  moment  P — Yes ;  that 
is  how  I  think  it  is.  I  me.an  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Financial  Member  were  in  agreement, 
and  that  they  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Council, 
would  not  necessarily  result  in  delaying  action. 

676.  But  still  the  Viceroy  could  delay  it  if  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  that  effect? — He  could. 

577.  iSir  A.  .Sc-oJ/c)  I  think  the  procedure  is  all  laid 
down  in  the  rnloa?— (Sir  Henry  Waierjield.)  Yes,  we 
have  the  rules  in  the  room.  Mr.  Jacob's  view  is,  I 
think,  right.  It  is  first  provided  by  Rules  17  and  18 
what  are  the  8nbject.s  of  which  the  Finance  Minister 
has  to  take  special  cognisance. 

578.  {Chairman.)  What  are  yon  quoting  from.  Sir 
flenrj-  ? — The  rules  and  ordw.-*  for  the  transaction  of 
business  in  the  Govern  ^r-Genernl's  Council.  Then 
it  is  provided  by  Rule  24  -  "In  the  case  of  a  proposal 
referred  te  the  Finonce  Department,  under  Rule  17  or 
"  Ruh  18,  if  the  Finance  Member  of  Council  does  not 
'*  concur  with  the  initiating  member,  and  if  the 
*'  Governor-General  concurs  with  the  Finance  Member, 
"  the  papers  shall  be  circulated  to  Members  of  Council. 
"  or  be  brought  before  Council  at  once.  a->  the 

Goremor-General  shall  direct ;  bnt  no  order  shall  he 
"  issued  on  the  proposal,  unless  bis  Kxeellency  shall 
*'  otherwise  direct,  until  the  instroctionB  of  the  Secre* 
*'  tary  of  State  in  Council  shall  hare  been  received 
"  thereon."  Therefore  the  GoTdmor-Gteneral  may  give 
way  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  allow  immediate  action  to  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  majority ;  but  be 
has  the  power  of  delaying  it,  although  the  majority  is 
against  liim,  until  the  Bwretary  of  State's  orders  aro 
received. 

679.  Has  the  Viceroy  alone  any  power  of  suspending 
a  decision  of  his  Council P — No;  if  the  majority  were 
against  him  the  Government  would  act  as  a  whole, 
although  the  Governor-General  might  be  opposed  to 
it,  bat,  in  such  a  cose,  he  might  perhaps  avoid  bringing 
it  before  the  Council.  {Mr.  Jacob.)  He  can  overrule  his 
Council.  I  forget  what  ere  the  exact  words,  but  he 
can  do  so,  if  he  conftiders  it  a  matter  affecting  the  safety 
of  India.  I  thiak  that  it  is  so  provided  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  (Sir  Henry  Walerfield.)  That  is  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  does  not  relate  to  such  matters 
of  finance  as  those  of  which  yon  have  been  speaking. 

580.  Would  you  say  that  that  is  an  exhanstive  list 
of  dissents  that  you  have  read.  There  is  a  consider- 
able gap  between  1887  and  1890  ?~No.  T  had  not  time 
to  look  for  those  in  the  intermediate  years.  I  took  the 
last  decade,  and  I  have  referre<l  to  the  first  two  years  of 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  tenure  of  office  a^  Finance 
Minister  and  the  last  two  of  Sir  David  Barbour's, 
merely  because  I  happened  to  recollect  that  there  were 
dissents  recorded  at  that  time.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  say  that  there  may  not  have  been  others  from  1887 
to  1892,  bnt  T  have  not  looked  at  those  years. 

581.  Then  the  paper  that  yon  have  handed  in  is  a 
sample  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Finanoe  Minister?— 
Exactly,  it  is  a  sample  of  the  dissents. 

582.  We  come  now,  Sir  Henry,  to  the  very 
inti'restiug  question  of  Proviucial  finance.  Yon  have 
given  us  a  paper  describing  the  present  system  of 
Provincial  finance  as  it  has  been  developed  since  its 
institution  by  Lord  Mayo.*  Would  you  say  that  that 
policy  is  intended  (1)  to  interest  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments in  collecting  closely  and  fatty  the  revenue  which 
its  officers  levy,  and  (2)  to  secure  efficientand economical 
application  of  the  moneys  assigned  for  provincial 
services  by  giving  the  Provincial  &>vernment  a  certain 
control  over  its  own  provincial  budget  ? — Yes,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  on  the  9th  of  March  1871, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  concession  "will  give  the  local 
*'  Governments  an  additional  interest  in  the  study  and 
*'  the  enforcement  of  economy  in  expenditure;  will 
"  afford  them  a  just  inducement  to  supplement  their 
"  local  receipts  from  time  to  time  by  methods  most 
**  acceptable  to  the  people,  or  least  fraught  with 
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popular  objection  ;  willcanse  a  more  complete  nnder- 
"  standicg  to  arise  between  tlie  execntlve  anthoriticB 
"  and  the  tax-paying  classes  respecting  the  deveJop- 
"  ment  of  fiscal  reBources ;  will  teach  the  people  to 
*'  tiike  a  practical  share  in  provincial  finance,  and  lead 
"  them  up  gradnally  towards  a  degree  of  local  self* 
"  gtfvemiEent ;  and  will  thns  conduce  to  administratiTe 
"  as  well  as  financial  improTement.*' 

583.  Did  not  Lord  Mayo  assign  a  fixed  grant  to  each 
FroTincial  Oorerument,  and  wae  not  the  system  of  fixed 
grants  abolished  in  188*2,  and  a  share  in  the  rerenne 
collected,  given  to  them  instead? — Yes,  Lord  Mayo 
assigned  fixed  grants.  Afterwards  a  share  in  the  excise 
and  stamp  revenue  was  given  in  1877,  in  addition  to 
the  fixed  grants.  The  system  of  granting  the  Provincial 
OoTemmentB  a  share  in  the  revenue  was  extended  in 
lBf9  when  afjrvements  were  made  with  Burma  and 
Assam,  uid  it  was  more  generally  applied  in  the 
agreements  with  all  provinces  in  1882. 

584.  I  do  nui  quite  gather  from  the  Memorandum 
whether  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments for  collection  of  revenue  began  in  1877  or  in 
1882  P  —  The  Provincial  Governments  were  always 
FMponsible  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  but  until 
1837  they  derived  no  direct  benefit  by  the  more  careful 
ooUecUon. 

585.  Therefore  there  was  no  change  in  the  system. 
It  was  not  that  the  collection  of  revenue  wis  in  any 
re^ieot  transferred  fh>m  officers  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  officers  of  the  Frpvindal  Goventraent.  When 
tliose  dianges  took  pj^e  that  ^stem  had  been  in  force 
before  P — Qoito  so.  The  same  officers  as  before  collected 
it.  The  revenue  ia  necessarily  collected  by  the  offloers 
of  the  various  provinces,  and  the  same  officers  continued 
to  collect  it  when  the  system  was  altered,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  Provincial  Uovemments  a  direct  iupentive  to 
more  careful  collection. 

586.  In  fact  the  Provincial  Governments  wa«given 
a  percentage  or  bonus  on  the  nmonnts  they  colleoted  P 
— OTes,  something  of  that  sort. 

587.  "Would  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  change 
then  made  ? — Up  to  1877  each  Government  received  a 
fixed  annual  grunt — that  was  the  system  ^ou  referred  to 
as  introauced  by  Lord  Mayo — merely  varied  from  time 
to  time  by  minor  adjustments ;  after  that  date  they 
were  allowed  a  share  of  the  excise  and  stamp  revenue 
in  place  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  fixed  grant. 
In  1882  the  system  was  extended  giving  to  them, 
instead  of  any  fixed  grant,  the  whole  or  a  varying  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue  under  several  heads,  including  a 
percentage  of  the  Land  Sevenue,  this  latter  difibring 
according  to  the  requirements  of  each  province. 

588.  The  proportion  of  revenue  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Govfimmonta  is  revised  every  five  years,  is  it 
not  P  Would  you  describe  the  nature  and  objects  of  this 
revision  ? — The  object  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ensure  to 
the  Imperial  Government  a  due  share  of  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  the  revenue  from  the 
development  of  the  country;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  giving  the  Provincial  Uo\'emment8  a  fair  propor* 
tion  of  the  increase,  to  lessen  the  chanoe  of  their  being 
called  upon  to  render  abnormal  assistance  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  Gradually  it  has  l>een  found 
posdible  to  extend  the  provinoial  system  in  some  degree 
to  all  heads  of  revenue,  except  opium,  tributes  irom 
Native  States,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  and  Mint,  and  to 
all  other  receipts  except  Gain  by  Exchange  on  Remit, 
anoe  transactions,  receipts  from  Bailways,  Military 
Works,  and  Army.  Before  the  commencement  of  each 
quinquennial  period,  a  careful  examination  is  made  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  several  provinces,  in  order  to 
see  to  what  extent  they  may  be  able  to  spare  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Imperial  Chivemment  a  portion  of  the 
increment  in  their  revenues,  or,  cn  the  other  hand, 
whether  in  consequence  of  additional  burdens  being 
undertaken  they  require  any  further  help. 

589.  And  when  you  say  that  one  object  was  to  lessen 
the  chance  of  the  Provincial  Governments  being  called 
upon  to  render  abnormal  assistance  to  the  imperial 
Gk)vemment,  I  presume  you  mean  that  by  increasing 
the  Imperial  Eevenue  there  was  less  chance  of  the 
Provincial  Governments  being  required  to  contribute  a 
part  of  the  sums  assigned  to  themP — More  cu*efnl 
collection  of  the  Bevenue  made  it  less  likely  that 
there  would  be  a  deficien<7^. 

590.  In  fact  you  looked  to  an  impiurement  of  the 
Bevenue  from  it  P— Yes. 


591.  Is  the  revision  of  which  you  Bpoke  con- 
ducted by  a  Commission,  or  how  in  it  madeP — It  is 
conducted  by  the  Govemmetit  of  India  in  the  Finance 
Dqiartment  in  correspondence  with  each  Provincial 
Government.  On  at  least  one  occasion  the  Finance 
Minister  has  gone  round  to  the  bead-quarters  of  the- 
several  Provincial  Governments,  and  persiraally  commu- 
nicated with  the  authorities,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
that  step  has  often  been  taken  P— (Mr.  Jacob.)  In  188^ 
the  Finance  Committee  took  up  the  revisitm  of  the 
provincial  arrangements  then  pending. 

592.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  Finance  Committee  ? — 
A  special  finance  committee  that  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider any  possible  rednotion  of  the  expenditure. 

593.  And  did  they  undertake  ihis  executive  function  of 
ascertaining  what  ought  to  be  1  be  shares  of  the  Imperial 
and  Provincial  GovemmentsP— They  examined  the  jiro- 
\'incial  expenditure  to  see  whether  any  reductions  were 
possible  in  it,  and  with  reference  to  such  reductions  they 
proposed  a  reduction  in  the  assignments  of  revenue. 

594.  They  were  a  Commission  inquiring  into  financCr 
and  they  offered  advice  to  the  Finance  Minister 
on  those  points  which  affected  the  result  of  the  revision  P 
— Yes,  tney  were  expressly  instructed  to  consider  the 
provincial  arrangements,  as  well  as  any  other  possible 
reduction  in  expenditure. 

595.  (Sir  Andreto  Scohle.)  But  their  fanction  was  only 
to  advise  the  Finance  Minister  P — Yes,  to  advise  him. 

596.  Not  to  act  on  their  own  responsibility  in  regard 
to  any  arrangements  ? — Merely  to  advise. 

597.  (Sir  Jam«s  Peile.)  '£hej  made  suggestions  which 
were  referred  to  the  I^vincial  GoremmentB  for  their 
opinion  P — Yes. 

598.  (3fr.  Couriney.)  Do  the  same  proportions  apply 
to  all  Provincial  Govemmenta  F — [Sir  Henry  Walwflmt.} 
No,  they  did  not  in  past  times,  but  now  they  have 
been  made  very  nearly  uniform,  I  think,  excepting 
OS  regards  the  provinoial  railways  and  the  division  m 
the  land  revenue.  Otherwise*  I  think  that  the  propor- 
tion fixed  under  any  given  head  ia  the  same  in  each 
province. 

599.  (Oltainum.)  That  is  to  sa^,  that  supposing  half 
of  certain  heads  of  revenue  were  given  to  the  Provincial 
Governments,  half  will  be  given  alike  in  Burma  and 
Bombay  P — Just  so.  It  is  only  in  the  later  revisions  of 
1887  and  1892  that  they  have  come  to  this  uniformity. 

600.  (Mr.  Onurtnty.)  And  the  reviriun  is  made  simnl- 
taneously  throughout  all  the  prorinoes  P — Yes. 

601.  (Chairman.)  This  revision  takes  place  before 
the  expiration  of  the  quinqaenniat  period  P — Inquiries 
are  mode  a  few  months  before  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year. 

602.  (3fr.  Coi*rt?»ey.)Practioallj^  each  Finance  Minister 
will  make  a  new  revision  P— lb  will  usually  happen  that 
it  would  come  under  a  fresh  Minister  on  each  oocasion. 

603.  It  would  not  oorae  before  the  same  man  twice  ? 
— ^vbably  not. 

604.  {GlMirman.)  The  revision  now  in  force  lasts  till 

1897,  does  it  not  P— Yes. 

605.  Are  the  Provincial  Governments  allowed  to 
impose  any  local  duties  for  their  own  local  use,  and 
have  they  done  so  P — Such  of  the  Provinoial  Grovem- 
ments  as  have  legislative  councils  have,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  India,  imposed  provin- 
cial or  local  rates  since  the  alteration  of  the  system 
made  in  1877. 

606.  How  would  you  describe  those  provincial  rates 
— They  are  rates  or  ceases  on  the  land,  collected 
generally  with  the  land  revenue,  aud  applied  either 
exclusively  to  local  purposes,  or  under  certain  ruleii 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  province.  A  proportion 
not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  may  be  taken  for  public  works 
in  the  province  generally,  but  not  necessArily  for  the 
district  in  which  it  is  ooDected.  The  bulk  of  it  is 
entirely  for  local  purposes. 

607.  Are  they  at  all  analogous  to  what  they  call  in 
France  centimes  addUionda  ? — I  do  not  know  the  EVench 
system. 

608.  Under  that  system,  as  I  understand  it,  there 
is  a  certain  rate  of  tax,  and  then  for  local  purposes 
there  is  levied  in  addition,  we  will  say,  to  every  five 
franc9,  five  centimes,  which  they  call  craiimM  a4di- 
<{oneI«.   Would  it  resemble  that,  or  would  it  be  an 
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•entirety  fresb  tax  upon  the  land  ?  —  la  the  first 
inception  of  these  local  rates  it  was  very  much  of  the 
nature  thatyoa  hare  described.  There  was  a  3  per  cent, 
kried  for  general  purposes,  and  then  1  per  cent, 
more  for  local  pablic  works,  bat  I  do  not  think  now 
that  it  is  leTied  in  tiie  same  fixed  manner ;  it  varies 
aocording  to  the  province,  and  according  to  the  Act 
thai  ia  in  force  in  the  proviace. 

609.  But  it  is  a  percentnge  on  the  laud  tax  ? — It  is  a 
percentage  on  the  land. 

610.  On  the  land  tax? — I  see  your  point. 

611.  (Mr.  Oourtneij.)  Does  it  run  throughout  the 
whole  province,  or  is  !t  attached  to  districts  or  munici- 

Satities? — I  think  the  local  rate  is  the  same  for  each 
istrict  thronehont  the  province.  I  think  there  is  no 
variation  in  umt,  bnt  it  is  levied  on  the  land.  (Mr, 
Jacob.)  In  some  cases  it  is  an  actual  percentago  on 
the  land  revenne.  and  in  some  provinces  before  legisla- 
tiot  was  undertaken  it  was  levied  under  the  settlement 
arrangements ;  as  a  part  of  the  settlement  arrangen>fnt 
the  land  revenne  was  fixed,  and  then  a  percentage  upon 
that  of  so  many  annas  in  the  rupee,  aa  we  put  it 
generally  in  India,  whs  fixed  for  education,  roads,  and 
cohools. 

612.  Education  and  schools? — {Sir  Henry  Waterfield.) 
Yes.  and  hospitals. 

613.  {8ir  Jama  Peils.)  In  Bombay  it  is  one  anna  on 
the  rupee  of  land  revenne  ?~Te8. 

614.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  common  ptMtioaP — 
That  is  the  ordinary  practice,  I  think. 

615.  And  I  presume  what  ynu  ware  descnbing  as  a 
variation  is  only  a  variation  because  the  Land  Tax 
varies  in  its  nature  in  different  parte  of  India,  is  not 
that  so  P— Tee. 

616.  Then  when  yon  sav  in  some  parts  of  India  it  is 
not  a  percentage  on  Land  Tazjt  is  so  generally  P — Well,  I 
was  thinking  specially  of  Bengal,  wmere  in  many  parts 
a  permanent  settlement  is  in  force,  and  thmre  the 
local  rate  is  fixed  independently  of  the  Land  Bevenoe.* 

617.  By  way  of  not  appearing  to  be  a  disturbance 
of  the  settlement,  I  snppotteP — Hardly  so,  bnt  it  is  a 
matter  not  coming  within  my  department.  ■ 

618.  {Mr.  Jaekmn.)  In  such  caties  where  the  contri- 
bution to  the  Provincial  Government  is  a  percentage 
of  the  land  revenue,  if  the  land  revenue  tax — if  that 
is  the  proper  term— was  iaoreased,  that  would  increase 
the  contribution  to  the  Provincial  OovemmentP — 
{Mr,  Jacob.)  Tes. 

619.  But  in  the  case  where  the  contribution  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  separate  and  an  additional  tax.  the  land  tax 
might  be  raised  and  the  other  left  as  it  was  before  i  uid 
in  such  case,  althonirh  the  revenne  for  Imperial  purposes 
would  be  increased,  the  contribution  to  the  Provincial 
Government  wonld  remain  the  same  P — Before  the 
Provincial  Governments  received  a  proportion  of  the 
land  revenue,  they  did  not  derive  any  benefit  &om  its 
increase. 

620.  And  it  is  now  altered,  is  it  P — ^They  now  get  a 
fixed  furoportion  of  the  land  revenue,  bnt,  where  settle- 
ments  are  imminent  which  are  likely  to  increase  the 
revenue  very  much,  allowance  is  i^enerally  made,  when 
the  agreements  are  under  revision,  ftor  the  probable 
increase  under  those  settlements. 

621.  I  see,  they  are  adjusted  P — ^Tes. 

622.  {Ohairma/n.)  May  I  put  it  in  this  w^  to  you, 
that,  taking  the  land  revenne  in  a  province,  theProvineial 
Government  is  now  allowed  usually  a  foarfch  of  what 
it  collects,  is  it  notP — ^Yes. 

ess.  Therefore,  whatevw  the  rate  of  the  land  revenue 
may  be,  they  gain  one  quarter  of  the  produce  P — Tes. 

624.  Besides  that  tbey  levy  on  this  land  tax  provincial 
rates  which  are,  in  one  fwm  or  another,  an  extra  per- 
centage, the  whole  of  which  extra  percentage  goes  to 
tiie  Prorinoial  Government  P— I  did  m^nnderstand  Mr. 
Jackson's  question  to  relate  to  the  provincial  rates.  I 
thought  it  was  rather  

625.  {Mr.  Jackton.)  My  point  was  that  I  understand 
there  is  a  contribution  to  the  Provincial  Government 
out  of  the  sum  collected  for  the  Imperial  Government  P 
—Tes. 

i26.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  result  was  the 
Hyaie  in  tfab  case  where  the  offlitribntion  is  a  percentage 


oF  theamoont  collected  for  the  Imperial  Govcrumenfc,  as 
in  the  case  where  it  is  assessed  and  collected  as  a 
Separate  and  additional  tax  to  the  Imperial  tax.  I  am 
not  sore  that  1  am  using  terms  that  make  themselves 
intelligible  to  you,  bnt  let  me  put  it  in  this  way.  Snp- 
posing  that  for  every  rupee  oollectod  for  Land  Tax  the 
Provincial  Government  is  allowed  to  retain  one  per 
cent.  If  you  increase  the  amount  of  the  l4Uid  Tax, 
the  contribution  to  the  Provincial  Government  is 
increased  ? — Yes. 

627.  But  supposing  the  one  per  oent.  were  assessed 
as  an  additional  tut  and  remuned  the  same,  the 
contribntion  to  the  Provincial  Government  would 
remain  the  same  i^though  the  tax  itself  mi^t  have 
been  raised? — Where  additional  taxation  is  nnposed, 
there  is  always  a  special  arrangement  made  as  to  the 
distribution  of  that  between  Impraial  and  Provincial. 

628.  {Sir  Andnu  BeohU.)  In  point  of  fact  it  is  a  Pro* 
vincial  oess.    This  Provincial  oess  is  in  addition  to 
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the  land  revenne  proper? — {Sir  Henry  Water^ld.)  It 
is  an  assessment  on  the  land  in  addition  to  the  lAnd 

Bevenue  proper. 

699.  And  this  Provincial  cess  is  independent  of  the 
proportion  of  Land  Bevenne  assigned  to  the  Provincial 
Government  at  the  qninqnennial  settlement  ? — Yes. 

630.  3o  that  the  Provincial  Government  gets  the 
whole  of  its  proper  amount  of  Land  Bevenue  phu  the 
ceati  thftt  IS  collected  for  local  purposes  P~Yea. 
(Mr.  Jacob.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Provincial  rates 
are  not  all  entirely  provincial.  (Sir  Setury  Waterfield.) 
Those  rates  are  almost  entirely  provincial  and 
local,  but  not  Imperial.  They  are  granted  almost 
entirely  in  aid  of  provincial  siud  local  parpoBes,  not 
for  the  Imperial  Goveramentw  Mr.  Jacob  s  point  is 
tAutt  technically  there  is  a  difference  sometimes 
between  provincial  purposes  and  local  purposes; 
"  Provincial "  bus  a  wider  significance. 

631.  [Ohairman.)  Municipalities  and  subordinate 
local  authorities  have  distinct  powers  given  to  them 
of  collecting  certam  revenues,  have  they  not? — 
Yes.  That  is  quite  different  fVom  what  we  are  speaking 
of  now  aa  provincial  rates. 

632.  Quite  so;  but  we  shall  come  to  that,  I  think, 
aftorwwds  ?— Yes. 

633.  I  think  Mr.  Lung,  when  Financial  Member  of 
Council  in  1861,  first  mooted  the  idea  of  giving  to  Pro* 
vincial  Governments  a  certain  control  over  tneir  own 
finance,  mi  allowing  them  to  provide  ftintis  by  levying 
local  duties.  As  a  specimen  duty  be  suggested  local 
tobacco  taxes? — Yes.  Mr.  Lalng  found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  cover  a  deficit,  to  curtail  the  expenditure  on 
public  works ;  and,  feeling  the  objection  to  such  a 
course,  he  suggested  that  such  works,  of  a  minor 
character,  might  be  entrusted  to  Provincial  Govemment^ 
to  execute,  with  the  aid  of  locally  raised  funds,  for 
which  purpose  he  thought  that  a  tax  on  tobacco  or  an 
octroi  wonld  be  suitable. 

634.  Are  such  local  taxes  levied? — ^No,  not  by  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Octroi  duties,  house  tax, 
&o.,  are  levied  by  the  municipalities,  for  municipal 
objects. 

635.  Was  it  found  on  conBidnatiou  that  a  local 
tobacco  tax  would  nut  answer  the  purpose  intended? 
— Objections  to  a  tobacco  tax  hare  been  fcTlmd  almost 
invariably  an  several  occasions  when  inquiry  has 
been  made,  owing  to  the  plentiful  growth  of  the  plant 
throughout  the  country.  There  is  no  tax  on  tobacco 
except  a  customs  dn^. 

636.  {Mr.  Cowtney.)  Has  that  been  investigated  with 
reference  to  Imperial  or  local  taxation? — There  is  a 
very  celebrated  note  b^  Sir  John  Strachcy  on  the 
whole  question,  in  which  he  looked  upon  it  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  then  came  to  Iflie  conclu- 
sion  

637.  But  the  main  purport  of  the  inquiry  was  what  P 
— For  an  Imperial  tax,  I  think,  mainly. 

638.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  no  kind  of  tobacco  duty, 
no  licence,  for  instance,  on  the  sale  of  tobacco  ? — There 
is  a  Customs'  duty ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  internal 
duty  on  it,  though  an  octroi  duty  may  have  to  be  naid. 
{Mr.  Jacob.)  In  Bombay  city  they  have  a  iooai  tax 
on  tobacco  for  municipal  purposes. 

639.  That  is  like  an  octroi  duty? — Yes,  something 
of  that  kind.  It  is  called  a  mnnicuMl  duty,  but  cel< 
lected  by  the  Customs  ofllcers ;  in  Madras  it  was  tried, 
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bat  the  authorities  found  that  they  were  obliged  to 
abolish  it. 

640.  Effect  was  not  giTen  to  the  idea  of  decentralisa- 
tion in  finance,  suggested  by  Mr.  Laiug  in  1861,  until 
Lord  Mayo's  time  in  lffflY—{Sir  Henry  Waterfield.) 
No,  it  was  rerived  by  Mi*.  Massey  in  1866,  and  worked 
oat  by  Colonel  Richard  Strachoy  with  eapecial  reference 
to  public  works.  I  think  that  he  developed  it  generally, 
but,  being  in  the  Irrigation  Department  at  that  time, 
he  paid  special  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  apply  to  public  works.  It  was  afterwards  sap- 
ported  by  Sir  John  Strachey  as  applicable  generally, 
and  brought  into  operation  in  1871. 

641.  Could  you  state,  or  could  you  put  in  a  paper 
showing  for  each  Province  the  dinerent  branohes  and 
amounts  of  revenue  which  are  collected  by  officers 
of  the  Pro\inciid  Governments,  and  the  proportion  of 
eaoh  such  branch  of  revenae  which  those  GoTernments 
are  allowed  to  retain  for  provincial  BfrvioeB?— With 
the  exception  of  the  Salt  KoTenue  in  Northern  India, 
and  seme  departmental  receipts,  sneh  as  those  of  the 
Army  and  Militory  Works,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
of  the  revenue  is  collected  by  provincial  officers.  The 
proportion  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Governments  is 
shown  in  the  tabie  which  I  hand  in  (paper  put  in).*  The 
further  adjustments  made  under  the  head  of  Land 
Revenue  are  as  follows,  in  the  agreements  of  1892  :— 
Central  Provinces  -f  Re.  22,05,000,  Lower  Burma 
-I-  Rs.  41,43.000,  Assam  -  Rb.  11,-27,000,  Bengal 
—  Rs  14,39,000,  North-western  Provinces  and  Ondh 
~  Rs.  25,06,000.  Punjab  -r  B*-  34.85,000,  Madras 
+  Rs.  32,54,000,  Bombay  -I-  Rs,  77,14,000. 

642.  Can  you  tell  us  upon  what  principle  such  adjust- 
ments are  made  in  the  amount  which  the  ProTincial 
Government  is  allowed  to  retain  out  of  the  Land  Tax  P 
— It  is  the  principle  of  iippn»\iiii.no  eiiuilibrium  of 
revenue  and  expenditure.  It  is  tnumi  on  CMimining 
the  oircnmstanoes  of  each  Province,  that  the  proportion 
of  revenue  which  is  assigned  to  it  set  against  the  pro- 
portion of  eirpenditwe  which  is  debited  to  it  leaves  it 
either  in  a  sorplas  or  a  deficit  at  the  beginning  of  the 

Sninqoennial  period.   The  Government  of  India  then 
X  this  addition  to,  or  subtraction  from,  the  25  per 
cent.  Land  Revenue  which  is  assigned  in  all  provinces. 

643.  Quite  so  P— And  thereby  they  brmg  about  an 
approsimate  equilibrium. 

644.  Therefore  the  Provincial  Government  may  get 
out  of  the  lAud  Revenue  these  different  sums,  first 
of  all  it  gets  its  26  per  cent,  of  the  amount  collected, 
then  it  may  get  under  a  provincial  rate  a  certain  extra 
sum;  and,  thirdly,  if,  when  the  revision  takes  place, 
there  is  not  an  equtlibriam  upon  t^e  estimate  funned 
by  the  Finance  Minister  for  the  Province  between 
income  and  expenditure,  a  certun  further  gum  is 
allotted  to  them  out  of  Land  Eevenue  P— Yes,  onlv 
I  woald  rather  say  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
because  provinciu  rates  are  not  part  of  the  Land 
Revenue.  TeohnicaUy  it  is  a  different  head  of  acooant 
altogether. 

645.  But  it  really  comes  at  the  same  time  and  fhnn 
the  same  source  P— It  is  levied  on  the  land,  but  it  is 
not  part  of  what  we  call  the  Laud  Revenue. 

646.  But  ptill,  as  I  imder»tood  you  before,  it  generally 
takes  the  form  of  a  certain  percentage  upon  that 
revenue  P-r-Upon  the  land,  rather  than  upon  the  Land 
Revenue,  I  should  say. 

647.  Then  it  is  not  like  the  centimea  aJditmieh  that 
I  have  been  describing  to  you ;  the  provincial  rate  bears 
a  certain  percentage  to  the  revenue,  but  it  is  a  separate 

cess  f  It  is  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other, 

according  to  the  local  Act. 

648.  (Mr.  CourtTtey.)  They  bear  a  relation  to  one 
another,  similar  to  what  we  should  call  rent  and  late  P 
—The  Provincial  Rates  are  a  rate,  the  Land  Revenue 
is  a  rent. 

649.  What  do  yon  mean  by  the  assignment  of  expen- 
diture to  the  provinces  P— When  an  agreement  is  made 
with  the  Provincial  Governn-.eots,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
paper  which  I  have  just  handed  in,  they  engage  to 
meet  a  certain  proportion  of  tho  expenditure  under 
each  head,  on  condition  that  they  should  receive  a 
certain  assignment  of  revenue  under  each  head. 

650.  Is  the  expenditure  so  assigned  Imperial 
eipenditnre  ?— It  is  the  total  expenditure  which  is 
incnrred,  excluding  certain  large  heads  such  as  the 
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Army,  and  the  Military  Works,  which  ttre  entirely 
Imperial. 

t)51-55.  (Oiairman.)  In  pursuance  of  Mr.  Courtney's- 
question,  I  have  before  me  the  Bengal  Provincial 
SeiTice  Budget  for  1894-5|  and  in  that  I  find  that  in 
the  estimate  for  1894-5  there  is  put  down  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  dvil  depMrtments  a  mm  uf 
24,000,000  rupees  ;  and  I  nnderBl»nd  that  that  ih  the 
whole  expenditure  upon  these  services — l^xr  and 
Justice  (Courts  of  Law  and  Gaols),  Police,  Marine* 
Education.  Medical,  Political,  Scientific,  and  other 
minor  departments,  and  general  administration  within 
tho  provmce.  The  Imperial  Government  has  no 
charge  whatever  for  any  one  of  those  services  within 
the  province  P — I  think  that  paper  will  explain  it. 
(Mr.  Jacob.)  The  table  will  snow  it.  [Sir  Henry 
Waterjield.)  The  general  administration  is  entirely 
Provincial,  with  the  exception  of  the  civil  offices  of 
the  account  and  audit,  the  cost  of  which  is  mainly 
Imperial,  and  the  general  eetalilishment  of  Local  Fnnda, 
which  is  Local.  All  other  charges  coming  under  the 
head  of  general  administration  are  Provincial. 

656.  Does  the  Central  or  Imperial  Government  of 
India  keep  the  collection  of  any  branches  of  revenue  in 
its  own  hands? — The  departments  of  Salt  in  Northern 
India,  Post  Office,  Telegraph,  Mint,  Army,  and  Military 
Worb»,  account  directly  to  the  Govertimeut  of  India. 

657.  And  I  suppose  it  is  quite  a  separate  method  of 
coUeoting  revenae.  Would  yon  not  add  that  the  Pro- 
vinoial  Governments  have  noUiin|[  to  do  with  the  Opinm 
revenue  P — In  the  case  of  Opium,  the  offioera  ate 
provincial  in  Bengal  and  the  North- West  IVovinces, 
but  the  revenue  is  taken  as  entirely  Imperial. 

658.  Why  is  there  a  difibrence  in  the  method  of 
coUecting  the  Salt  revenue  P  I  think  yon  said  josfe 
now  i^at  the  department  of  Salt  in  Northern  India 
is  an  Imperial  branch  of  revenue? — I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  administrative  oonvenienoe.  In  Hadrae  it  is 
collected  on  a  difi'erenc  system ;  and  in  Bombay,  again,, 
the  system  is  different  fif>m  that  of  Northern  India ; 
at  the  time  that  the  Onstoma  barrier  throughout 
Northa*n  India  was  abolished,  the  collection  of  the  Salt 
revenae  in  that  territonr  remuued  under  one  lai^ 
department  called  the  Salt  Deperlment  of  Northern 
In^ ;  and  in  Madras  aiul  Bomlwy  the  colleotion  went 
on  as  before*  under  the  provincial  Govemmeuts. 

659.  What  is  yonr  definition  of  Nortbem  India  P — 
In  tlutt  conneizion  it  includes  the  Punjab,  the  North- 
western Provinces,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bengal. 

660.  (Sir  Jame«  P«tte.)  And  R^pootana  P  — And 
Rajpootana. 

661.  {Mr.  Crmrtrvey.)  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the 
salt  laki'.r — The  salt  lakes  are  in  Rajpootana,  as 
Sir  James  Peile  mentioned.  The  ^reat  salt  sourco  is 
in  Rajpootana,  iu  the  Northern  India  salt  area. 

662.  Is  it  more  convenient  that  the  Salt  ravenne 
should  be  collected  or  administered  by  an  Imperial 
officer  rather  than  by  a  PrOTinoial  officer  P — I  think  so ; 
in  dealing  with  the  Native  States  it  is  rather  desirable. 

663.  (Sir  Jamee  PaUe.)  There  is  no  Provincial 
Government  thera  P— No.   Rajpootana  is  an  a^rega* 

tion  of  Native  States. 

664.  (Chairman.)  But  does  it  not  come  to  ^s,  that 
the  salt  dnt^  in  Bombay  and  Madras  is  collected  iry 
the  I^vinoial  Government,  and  in  the  rest  of  India 
practi<»lly  hy  Imperial  officers  P — They  are  not  officers 
of  the  Provincial  Government  in  whose  territory  they 
ai-e  serving. 

665.  By  Imperial  officers  ? — Yes ;  they  are  Imperial 
officers. 

666.  That  is  perhaps  the  remnant  of  an  old  arrange- 
ment, Bombay  and  Madras  having  been  for  a  long  time 
governments  moru  or  loss  independent,  or  with  greater 
independence  than  other  parts  of  India  P — ^I  tliink  it 
very  possibly  may  be ;  but  I  think  also  it  is  mainly 
from  local  considerations  that  the  Governments  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  are  better  able  to  apply  the 
rules  and  control  the  arrangements  than  the  Genti-al 
Government  would  be. 

667.  [Sir  Aiulreto  Scobla.)  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  in 
Bombay  and  Madras  salt  pans  are  frequently  the 
property  oi"  individaals,  while  in  Northern  India  th^ 
are  the  property  of  the  Government  P — Yes,  that  is  so ; 
that  is  what  I  referred  to  when  when  I  said  there  were 
different  systems. 
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668.  (Chairman.)  In  cMes  where  the  Central  or 
Imperial  Gorernment  of  India  keeps  the  collection  of 
mv  braochep  of  rerenne  in  its  own  hands,  are  the 
eoUecting  officers  a  separate  staff  appointed  and  jmid 
by  the  Central  GoTernment,  or  are  they  officeri*  of  the 
PtnTincial  Governments  acting  as  agents  of  the 
Imperial  Gov^rriment  for  the  collection  of  their 
Imperial  duties.^ — In  the  case  of  those  departments, 
tlie  staff  id  under  the  Central  Government,  and  is  not 
sabordinate  to  the  Provincial  Governments. 

669.  And  is  paid  by  the  Central  Government  P— It 
is  {Mid  by  tbo  Central  Government.  It  draws  its  pay 
from  the  treasnty  at  the  place  where  it  is  stationed, 
btit  in  the  aooonnts  the  charge  is  broaghl  against  the 

Imperial  Government. 

670  It  does  not  come  anywhere  into  that  list,  which, 
in  this  provincial  budget  of  Bengal,  I  toimd  charged  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  provinte  P— No,  it  wonld  not 
be  there. 

671.  In  the  case  of  the  taxes  which  the  Provincial 
Governments  collect,  do  those  Governments  pay  oat  of 
the  revenue  which  they  collect.  (I)  the  whole  cost  of 
collection;  (2)  all  the  charges  of  civil  Government 
irithin  the  province,  including  public  works? — At  some 
of  the  lai'ge  cities  the  payments  are  made  by  the 
Accountants  General,  who  are  Tm|>eria'L  officers;  in 
some  cases,  and  generally  in  provincial  towns,  the 
payments  are  made  by  Treasury  officers,  who  are  under 
the  Provincial  Governments  ;  in  all  cases  the  charges 
ara  debited  in  the  specified  proportions  to  Imperial  or 
provincial  account. 

672.  That  is  to  say,  the  payment  is  made  out  of  the 
cash  balauoes  of  the  Government  in  the  most  convenient 
manner ;  but  afterwards  an  adjustment  is  made  in 
bringing  it  to  account  as  between  the  Provincial  and 
the  Imperial  Government? — Tea. 

673.  Do«is  the  Central  or  Imperial  Government  leave 
the  Provincial  Governments  a  free  baud  in  the  methods 
which  they  may  think  fit  to  adopt  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  entrusted  to  them? — No  change  can  be 
made  in  any  existtne  system  of  revenue  management 
without  the  approvM  of  the  Supreme  Government. 

ff74.  For  instance,  a  Provincial  Grovemmentoonld  not, 
if  it  thought  it  more  convenient,  transfer  a  duty  fVom 
one  head  of  revenue  to  another  P — ^No,  not  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment. 

675.  For  instance,  they'oould  not  levy  an  ICxcise  duty 
by  means  of  a  stamp? — No,  nothing  of  that  kino, 
can  i>e  done  without  tiie  sanction  of  the  Supreme 

Government. 

676.  Wonld  the  Central  or  Imperial  Treasury  be  held 
responsible  for  exercising  an  intelligent  supervision 
over  the  results  of  collection  in  the  diSerent  provinces, 
t-g.,  if  one  province  were  especiaUy  sncccssful  in  the 
lesalts  it  obtained,  wonld  the  Central  Treasury  call  the 
Attention  of  the  other  Governments  to  those  results, 
ud  to  the  metlKKis  by  which  tbey  are  attained  f— Yes ; 
the  Financial  Department  of  the  Government  of  India 
takes  notice  of  any  saccessful  method  of  colleution 
adopted  by  one  province,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
other  Govenunents  thereto,  possibly  going  so  far  as  to 
givd  orders  aooordiugly. 

677.  And  I  presume  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  always  be  ready  to  receive  and  examine  into 
<>oniplaiQt8  or  remonstrances  against  methods  of  col- 
lection adopted  by  the  I^vinoial  Governments  P— 
Certainly. 

678.  That,  then,  means  that  though  the  Imperial 
Government  delegates  very  considerable  powers  to 
^  Provincial  Governments,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniformity,  for  good  oovemment, 
"ul  iti  the  interests  of  the  governed,  it  is  sTways  ready 
to  hear  and  receive  remonstrances  ? — Yes. 

6^.  The  memorandum  says  that  up  to  1877  the 
*TOTiwicial  Governments  had  no  interest  in  collecting 
thefu  U  revenue.  The  excise  was  notoriously  traded,  and 
the  Crdvemment  suffered,  through  careless  collection  of 
"le  revenue,  a  loss  of  which  the  amount  was  unknown, 
■"It  wliich  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
^My  Laj-ge.  Cu.n  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent  or 
'?*'''^*>*  in  which  the  revenue  has  benefited  by  the 
'"^traiiaation  policy,  ur  any  facts  illustrating  the 
ik^®  P— As  illustrations,  I  may  refer  to  the  increase 
taken  place  since  1880-tjl  under  the  following 
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This  peroentage  is  very  much  laruer  than  can  be 
attributed  lo  the  incmase  of  population. 

6m''.  But  it  may  have  been  afliectcd,  may  it  net, 
by  u  change  in  the  duties  ? — I  do  not  think  that  those 
heads  hnvu  boen  affected,  with  the  exception  of  the 
provincial  rates,  hy  any  change  that  h:iB  taken  place 
since  that.  More  careful  oollectioii  has  brought  it 
about ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  taxation  has  been 
altered  since  in  any  way  that  can  be  said  to  have  caused 
increase  of  revenue.   There  have  been  variations. 

681.  That  is  an  important  point.  The  figures  you 
state  are  very  striking,  and  most  satisfactory  if  you 
are  able  to  say  that  there  has  not  been  any  alteration 
of  taxation,  which  would  invalidate  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  themP — I  looked  with  reference  to 
this  point  into  the  report  of  Kr.  fiaines,  which  was  a 
very  careful  one,  as  to  the  decennial  progress  which 
has  taken  place.  It  was  written  for  18!>3-4,  and  I 
found  that  ne  there  attributed  nothing  to  increaEed 
taxation  under  these  heads;  there  bad  b«en  an  increase 
of  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes,  but  not  apparently 
for  provincial  purposes. 

6S2.  Now,  taking  the  case  of  Stamps,  of  which  I 
think  half  the  protitS'goes  to  the  Proviucial  Govern- 
ment— if  the  Imperial  Government  increase  the  stamp 
duties  for  Imperial  purposes,  does  not  half  the  increase 
produced  go  to  the  Provincial  Government? — That 
wonld  be  the  case  if  it  had  done  so.  (Mr.  Jacob.) 
No,  they  would  make  an  adjustment.  I  mean  that  if 
the  Imperial  Government  imposed  additional  taxation, 
it  would  take  the  whole  of  that  addition. 

683.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  the  stamp  duty  was 
increased  by  100  per  cent,,  and  supposing  tlie  Provincial 
Government  had  up  to  that  time  taken  oO  per  cent,  of 
the  produce,  practically  it  would  only  take  25  per 
cent,  of  the  increased  taxf — Yes,  it  wouul  receive  50  per 
cmt.  of  the  whole;  but  it  would  give  back  to  the 
Impoial  Government  whatever  was  estimated  as  the- 
additional  taxation  at  the  begiuuing. 

684.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Do  you  happen  to  remember 
the  date  of  the  Stamp  AotP— IR79. 

685.  Has  there  been  any  material  alteration,  or  any 
alteration  at  all  in  the  Stamp  Duties  bo  far  as  you  can 
remember  — Only  very  petty  alterations,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember.  I  believe  the  Stamp  Act  has  been 
amended. 

686.  Not  materially  ? — Not  with  a  view  to  any 
general  alteration  of  the  taxation. 

687.  Then  the  figures  which  you  have  been  giving 
would  apply  to  the  duties  collected  under  the  Stamp  Act, 
whi^h  has  been  in  force  during  the  whole  period  daring 
which  those  figures  applyP— (<9ir  Fsnry  WatotiUld.) 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

688.  (Chairman.)  Speaking  Just  now  of  the  Stamp 
Duty,  I  said  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Government  took  half,  and  I  think  you 
accepted  that.  From  this  paper  it  appears  the  Imperial 
Government  only  take  one-fourth!-' — Yes;  I  was  not 
attending  to  that  point ;  in  the  Stamps  it  is  so. 

689-90.  Now.  the  next  head — Excise.  On  that  you 
show  that  in  the  1^  years  the  increase  has  been 
enormous — 85  per  cent.,  without  increase  in  taxation P 
— Yes. 

•  NoTK.— Thete  pweiitwEW  of  incmwe  are  not  correct  for  the  yeum 
given  in  tlie  table.  The  Increaw  per  eent.  ni  1893-4  in  aa  toUows  :— 
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8S  per  ct^t.,  whi(  h  ii  not  far  Trom  the  menn  betwM-n  LO  and  73,  may 
therefore  1m  taken  as  the  iuereaae  under  Exciw  in  IS},  not  13,  jean. 
The  other  percentwce  in  ths  table  are  the  incrmwe  tii  18  year«;— H.  V. 
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691.  In  that  case,  also,  joa  feel  convinoed  that  there 
has  been  no  appreciable  addition  to  the  duties  H — That 
is  my  belief.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  no  case 
has  chere  been  an  alteration  where  the  existing  law 
admitted  of  a  higher  rate.  Tbo  law  did  permit  certain 
Tariabions  of  the  duties,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
been  raised  ;  in  some  cases  they  may  have  been  lowered, 
but.  as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  not  been  any  alteration 
of  the  law  which  has  affected  the  scale  of  taxation. 

695.  (Jfr.  Oaine.)  But  are  not  the  Excise  rates  based 
upon  getting  the  maximum  of  revenue  from  the 
minimum  of  consumption  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

693.  Surely  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  rates  of  taxation  to  have  carried  out 
that  policy? — Yes,  the  rates  are  altered  according  to 
circumstances.  There  may  hare  been  higher  rates  put 
on,  but  in  other  cases  it  may  have  been  found  necessary 
to  reduce  them,  nnd,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  speak,  the 

frowth  of  the  provincial  revenue  is  not  lo  be  attri- 
Qted  to  increase  of  taxation.    But  1  ought,  perhaps, 
to  tell  the  Commission  that  that  is  not  my  t-pecwl 

Srovince.  The  Bevenue  Secretary  is  the  officer  who 
eals  with  this;  therefore  I  am  not  so  competent, 
as  Sir  Charles  Bernard  would  be,  to  give  you  an  opinion 
upon  that  point.  (Jfr.  Jitrob.)  IthinK,toaIarge  extent, 
the  increased  revenue  baa  been  dne  to  taxing  liquor 
and  other  exciseable  articles  that  previously  escaped 
taxation. 

684.  (CAatrmon.)  That  would  be  a  new  tax  P— No ; 
they  were  liable  to  taxation  before,  but  through  more 
careful  administottion  a  larger  amount  has  been  taxed. 

696.  (Mr.  Caine.)  You  mean  by  the  suppression  of 
illicit  distillation  and  the  transfer  of  the  trade  in  illicit 
articles  to  licit  ? — Yes. 

693.  (Ghainnan.)  Upon  that  head  the  increase  is 
fairly  attribntable  to  an  improved  method  of  collecting  P 
—Yes. 

697.  But  if  the  Commission  wish  further  information 
upon  this,  you  suggest  that  they  might  call  Sir  Charles 
Bernard  P — {Sir  Senry  WaterfieJd.)  I  think  it  would  ho 
more  satisfoctory  to  have  him  called. 

698.  Then,  with  regard  to  increase  in  provincial  rates, 
I  suppose  that  your  opinion  that  the  impro'>~ranent  is  due 
to  better  collection  would  not  apply  P — No ;  T  excepted 
provincial  rates.  But  Mr.  Jacob  reminds  me  that, 
when  we  were  compiling  this  table,  we  took  the  year 
1881  in  order  to  eliminate  increase  of  taxation.  The 
prorincial  rates  were  put  on  in  1878,  after  the  famine  of 
1877-8;  and  we  took  1880-81  as  a  year  in  which  thrae 
now  rates  would  probably  be  in  full  force. 

699.  In  fact,  you  have  chosen  the  years  which  were 
as  free  as  possible  from  disturbing  causes,  such  as  in- 
creases of  taxation  ? — Quite  so ;  that  wa^  my  intention. 

700.  The  memorandum  states  that  the  Bevenae  of 
the  Provincial  Governments  for  the  period  1882-87  was 
made  np  to  Bx.  42,000,000,  that  their  expenditure  on 
heads  of  administration  wholly  under  tiieir  control 
amounted  to  Bx.  15,000,000,  and  to  Bx.  4,000,000  on 
heads  of  administration  partly  under  their  control. 
May  we  take  this  to  mean  that  during  that  period  the 
Provincial  Governments  were  respoQBiblc  for  collecting 
a  revenue  of  Bx.  ^,000,000  out  of  which  they  retained 
Bx.  19,000,000  for  provincial  uses,  accounting  for  the 
balance  of  Bx.  2S,00(),000  to  the  Central  Government  P— I 
think  there  is  a  Httle  misunderstanding  as  to  that  sen- 
tence. The  passage  in  paragraph  6  to  which  your  X^ord- 
sbip  refers  is  a  qaotatiop  from  Major  Baring's  Finanoiat 
Statement  in  1882;  and  the  meaning  is  not  exactly 
what  you  infer,  as  the  expenditure  administered  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  includes  under  certain  heads 
expenditure  charged  to  the  Impend  aa  well  as  that 
charged  to  the  .^vinoial  Governments.  The  Froviuoial 
Ooreniments  had  an  interest,  more  or  less  direct,  under 
the  agreements  of  1882,  in  the  collection  of  revenue 
amounting  to  42  crores  of  rupees,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  19  crores  of  expenditure,  for  which  the  total 
revenue  assigned  was  lo  nrores  for   heads  entirely 

gruvinoial,  and  four  crores  for  heads  partly  provincifU 
ut  mainly  Imperial. 

701.  But  that  would  mean,  would  it  not,  that 
having  collected  42  crores,  and  spending  19,  they 
would  hand  over  the  remaining  2S  to  the  Central 
Government  P— The  23,000,000  is,  mainly,  the  land 
revenue,  and  they  had  a  certain  proportion,  larger  or 
smaller,  under  those  heads;  but  the  whole  23,000,000 
was  not  given  to  the  Imperial  Ckfvemment — part  of 
that  was  provincial.  If  yon  would  allow  me  to  refer  to 


the  passage — it  says :  "  The  general  result  of  the  ar- 
"  rangements  of  1882  was,  that  the  revenue  of  the  local 
"  governmonts  was,  for  the  five  years  from  that  time 
"  made  up  of  the  whole  of  the  revenue  under  heads 
"  producing  about  Bx.  4,000,000  "—that  would  give  the 
provincial  governments  Ex.  4,000,000 ;  "  half  of  the 
**  revenue  uuder  heads  producing  Rx.  8,000,000  " — that 
would  give  them  Bx.  4,000,000  more;  "a  larger  or 
"  smaller  proportion  under  heads  (chiefly  land  revenue) 
"  prodaciug  Hx.  23,000,000;"  I  do  not  know  the  pro- 
portion of  that  Bt.  23,000,000  that  they  would  receive ; 
uid  then,  "  an  almost  nominal  share  under  heads 
*'  producing  Kx.  7,000,000,"  which,  perhaps,  we  might 
set  down  at  only  Bx.  1.000,000.  "Thus,  the  local 
"  Governments  had  a  direct  interest  in  the  collection  of 
**  revenue  to  the  amount  of  Bx.  42,000,000."  But 
they  only  received  Bx.  19.000,000  of  that. 

702.  Therefore,  the  remainder  f — The  remainder  was 
Imperial.  No,  I  was  misiaken ;  they  did  not  receive 
Bx.  19,000,000.  Thev  received  Bx.  15,000,000  under 
the  heads  for  which  uie  grant  at  the  time  of  making 
♦■he  agreement  was  assigned  to  them ;  and  then  they 
had  a  very  small  amount  under  the  other  heads, 
producing  Ux.  7,000,000,  Altogether  thev  only  received 
about  Bx.  16.000,000. 

70S.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  cannot  quite 
reconcile  that  statement  with  tiio  description  iniioh 
follows  of  the  fresh  arrangement  made  in  1887.  The 
memorandum  says  that  the  revenue  estimated  to  arise 
from  the  revenues  assigned  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments in  the  years  1882-87  had  been  etitimatcd  at 
Bx.  16,376,020,  and  the  expenditure  at  Bx.  16,812,340, 
while  the  actual  revenue  had  been  Bx.  17,352,966,  and 
the  expenditure  Rx.  17,399,398.  Can  you  explain  the 
apparent  difference  P — As  I  have  explained,  the  figures 
in  parag^ph  6  relating  to  1882  do  not  imply  that  tbe 
Provincial  Gtovernmonts  were  then  receiving  and  ad- 
ministering 19  crores.  The  amount  actually  was  about 
16  crores ;  but,  during  the  currency  of  the  earlier 
agreements,  many  adjustments  were  made,  by  transfers 
of  charges  tVom  Imperial  to  Provincial  (or  vice  versd)^ 
together  with  the  revenue  granted  for  tbe  purpose  of 
meeting  those  charges.  In  Table  I.,  appended  to  the 
Itfemorandum,  it  is  shown  that  the  initial  assigaments 
in  1882  amounted  to  Bx.  16,376,020  towards  an  expen- 
diture of  Bx.  16,812,340 ;  and  that  the  actual  flffUTes 
for  the  five  years  gave  an  average  of  Bx.  17,8f3,966 
revenue,  and  Bx.  17,890,398  expenditure,  the  revenue 
available  having  Isi^y  increased  in  the  later  years. 

704.  1  gather  from  the  memonmdnm  that,  on  the 
principle  laid  down  at  the  oommencement  of  the  new 
system,  the  Central  Government  has  taken  at  each 
revision  a  large  part  of  the  net  inorease  of  the  provin- 
cial revenue  as  estimated,  or  rather  ascertauied,  at  the 
time  of  revision.  Thus  in  1887 — setting  aside  Burma 
— the  seven  Provincial  Governments  showed  a  surplus 
of  Bx.  686,300,  and  uuder  the  revised  arrangement  the 
Central  Government  was  to  take  Rx.  655,200,  leading  a 
bonus  of  Bx,  31,100  to  the  Punjab  and  North-West 
Provinces  P — The  Government  of  India  practically  took 
the  whole  of  the  net  increase  (that  is,  increased  surplus 
of  revenue  over  expenditure),  though  foi*  special  reasons 
they  had  to  forego  a  certain  sum  in  one  or  two  cases  ; 
it  cannot  be  described  an  a  bonus,  it  was  a  remission  in 
consequence  of  the  Provincial  Governments  having  lost 
the  revenae  through  the  failure  of  an  aqueduct  and 
other  causes.  There  were  special  circumstances  in  those 
two  provinces, 

705.  In  fact,  the  principle  is  that  the  Imperial 
Government  t^es  tbe  whole  of  the  increase  P — Yes. 

706.  There  was  a  deficit  in  Burma.  How  was  that 
met  P— The  s«reement  of  1882  with  Burma  was  a 
failure,  and  the  Government  of  India  was  obliged  to 
meet  the  annual  deficit,  till  the  abnormal  condition  of 
the  province  passed  away,  and  it  was  found  praotioable 
to  make  a  new  arrangement. 

707.  And  is  the  arrangement  with  Burma  now  one 
that  runs  on  all  fours  with  those  in  other  provinces  P — 
Yes ;  the  arrangement  of  1892  is  on  a  similar  footing  in 
all  provinces. 

708.  In  the  next  revision,  viz.,  1892,  the  Central 
Government  proposed  to  take  an  inoreased  nvmne  of 
Bx.  466,300,  leaving  the  Plrovinoial  Governments  a 
revenue  and  expenditure  estimated  in  eqaiUbriam  at 
Bx.  18352,100?— Yes. 

700.  Then  in  1882  the  Provincial  revenue  was 
estimated  at  Bx.  16,376,020;  in  189^  Bx.  18,852,100 ; 
or  an  increase  of  somewhat  under  Bx.  2,500,000,  an 
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increftae  exceeding  15  per  cent,  in  10  years;  and  the 
Central  Government  had  added  to  its  own  revenae  on 
the  two  revisions  of  1887  and  1892  Bx.  655.200  and 
Rz.  466,300.  or  a  total  sum  of  Bx.  1,121,500,  making  a 
total  increase  of  over  Bx.  ;J,505,000  on  a  revenue  calcu- 
lated at  somethin^r  Iobs  than  Bx.  16,500,000  P  —  The 
initial  asBignment  of  revonoe  to  the  Provincial  Govem- 
mente  in  1882  was  Bx.  16,376,020.  The  increase  in  1892 
was,  therefore,  Bx.  2,476,0^0,  or  more  than  15  per 
cent,  in  the  10  years;  and,  adding  the  amoant  of 
Bx.  1,121.500,  by  which  the  Imperial  rerenaeB  were 
heaefited,  the  increase  is  Bx.  3,597,580,  over  a  former 
rercnae  of  Bx.  16,376,020.  or  22  per  cent,  in  the  10  yeani. 

710.  Had  there  been  any  increase  of  taxation  in  that 
period  P — In  1886  the  income  tax  was  substitnted  for  a 
ficeiise  tax,  adding  at  that  time  some  fix.  850,000  to  the 
Frovincial  rerenneB.  I  do  not  think  that  thoeo  revennes 
were  affected  by  any  legislation  imposing  farther 
taxation  during  that  period. 

711.  Therefore  on  that  basis  you  would  say  that  on 
tiiese  duties  there  had  been  no  increase  except  to  the 
cortent  of  Bx.  350.000,  which  we  most  take  into  con- 
ddotttion  when  we  say  that  the  rerennes  concerned 
had  increased  22  per  oent.  in  10 years?— Yea.  Ferhapi 
I  oojght  there  to  mention  a  point  which  may  be  viewed 
in  dtSerent  w»s.  The  increase,  by  adding  Uie  income 
tax,  was  Bx.  350,000  in  the  first  year,  and  perhaps 
Kx.  450,000  or  Bx.  500,000  at  the  end  of  five  years.  I 
should  hold  that  the  increase  of  taxation  was  Bx.  350,000 
only,  and  tiiat  the  rest  was  from  more  earefal  collection 
or  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Some  people  might  sa^  that  Bx.  500,000  had  been  put 
on ;  I  do  not  know  whioh  way  the  Commission  would 
view  it. 

712-3.  Yon  look  on  it  in  thin  way ;  we  are  dealing 
with  an  increase  of  revenne  not  affected  by  legisla- 
tiop,  and  ^erefore,  in  deducting  from  the  increase 
which  appears  upon  the  figures  the  one  item  upon 
which  taxation  has  been  increased,  yon  take  the  initial 
sum  laid  on,  attributini^  the  balance  to  increased  pros- 
perity ? — That  is  my  view,  although,  of  course,  if  yon 
take  off  the  income  tax,  you  take  ofT  much  more  than 
that  Bx.  350,000. 

714.  (ifr.  Jacheon.)  And  if  you  had  not  put  on  ihe 
income  tax,  taxation  would  not  have  increased  by  that 
amount? — That  is  true  also.  At  the  same  time  ic 
appears  to  me  that  the  burden  which  you  put  on  the 
people  was  the  initial  charge,  and  that,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  they  put  the  further  amount  en  them- 
selves ;  it  arose  from  their  prosperity,  which  enabled 
them  to  pay  more. 

715.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
ask  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  to  supply  us  with  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  additions  to  rates  and  taxes,  of  new 
taxation,  and  tbc  enhancements  of  land  assessmeute  and 
consequent  enhancement  of  provincial  rates  during  30 
years? — I  suppose  you  are  talking  now  of  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  arising  therefrom,  both  Imperial  and 
iax>vincial. 

715a.  If  we  have  a  direct  statement  of  the 
increase — of  the  increase  of  rates,  assessments,  and  so 
on — we  will  be  able  to  judge  much  better  thun  merely 
by  an  assertion  P — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  impossible 
in  this  country  to  give  you  a  statement  of  tho  increase 
of  revenue  arising  from  new  settlements. 

716.  Yon  can  get  it  from  India  by  next  year? — 
I  do' not  know  what  means  tho  Govemmeut  of  India 
would  bare  of  compiling  such  a  statement.  In  every 
province  ihere  is  a  re-settlement  constantly  going  on, 
and  in  30  years  every  district  wiM  be  re-settled. 

717.  Whac  I  want  is  a  statement  of  increase  by  the 
mere  increase  of  prosperity  and  of  iocreaae  by  taking 
more  from  the  people? — Yes,  such  a  statement  might 
show  whether  the  Government  is  taking  more  from  the 
people. 

718.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  Commission  should 
be  able  to  come  to  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  point, 
because  mention  has  just  now  been  two  or  three 
times  made  of  the  margin  that  is  owing  to  increased 
prosperity.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  the  increases  in  Bombay,  for  example,  have 
been  very  large  in  the  revision  of  the  settlements  ? — I 
am  afraid  again  I  must  say  that  this  is  a  matter  for  the 
Bevenue  Secretary.  I  could  answer  from  my  own 
belief,  but  it  would  not  be  authoritative ;  I  think  it 
would  be  better  if  the  Commission  would  allow  me  not 
to  answer  qnestions  dealing  with  the  Berenoe  DeparU 
ment  specially. 


719-20.  My  question  only  referred  to  the  portion  of 
the  provinoial  rates  whioh  depend  directly  upon  the 
increase  in  the  land  revenue.  1  think  that  yon  are  aware 
generally  that  the  rate  of  increase  has  been,  especially 
of  late  years,  larger  than  in  former  times,  and  that  the 
limits  have  been  relaxed  which  kept  the  increase  down  P 
I  think  you  are  aware  that  that  has  taken  place  in 
Bombay? — I  cannot  answer  those  qaeations,  I  am 
afraid. 

721.  {Chairman.)  With  reference  to  the  point  Mr. 
Kaoroji  has  just  taken,  I  will  ask  yuu  what  view  you 
take  of  the  effect  of  re-seltlemente  in  estimating  that 
the  whole  of  the  increstie  in  the  land  revenue  is  due  to 
increased  prosperity.  You  can  hardly  put  tho  result 
of  them  down  to  increase  in  prosperity  ?  The  contraot 
has  come  to  ar.  end,  and  that  oontract  is  revised  P— 
Yon  are  speaking  of  the  contraot  with  the  Frovincial 
Governments,  not  the  settlement  of  the  land  now  P 

722.  I  am  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  the  land 
now ;  this  large  increase  in  income  includes  land 
income  ? — It  includes  the  portion  of  the  land  revenne 
which  the  Provincial  Governments  receive. 

723.  Of  conrse.  Well  then,  so  far  as  that  is  due  to 
new  arrangements,  would  you  consider  that  to  be  a 
proof  of  increased  prosperity,  or  is  it  not  rather  an 
mcrcase  of  the  tax  r — I  think  in  all  re- settlements  of 
the  land  revenues  tho  Government  did  not  take  the 
Aill  proportion  that  they  might;  I  should  say  tiiey 
never  took  the  full  increase  which  might  be  attribute 
to  the  improved  prosperity  of  the  land. 

724.  Quite  so,  but  still  they  do  take  an  increase  ? — 
They  may  take  it. 

725.  And  is  not  that  practically  an  increase  in  the- 
dnty,  rather  than  a  sum  attributable  to  increase  of 
prosperity  ? — No.  Take  an  estate  through  whioh  a 
railway  das  come  ;  that  has  greatly  improved  its  pros- 
perity, and  the  Government  take  a  proportion  oi  the 
improvement.  Surely  that  is  attributable  to  prosperity 
rather  than  to  increase  of  a  tax. 

726.  Yon  reckon  it,  that  the  Government  in  making 
their  addition  simply  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  land  in  question  is  more  valoable  than  it  was  before  P 
—Certainly. 

727.  And  they  take  on  that  improved  valne  rather 
a  smaller  proportion  than  they  wonld  be  justified  in 
taking  if  tn^  were  to  act  on  an  e.\Bct  calculation  P — 
I  think  so.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  settlements^ 
goeSf  that  is  so. 

728.  (3fr.  Courtney.)  That  is  troe  of  the  past  as  well 
as  of  the  present ;  you  wonld  say  that  it  luu  always 
been  the  policy  of  the  officer  who  fixes  the  re-settlemeut 
to  do  so  r— Yes. 

729.  Tour  position  is,  that  increased  rental—  increased 
land  tax — does  not  mean  increase  of  rack  renting,  but 
increased  agricultural  prosperity? — Yes. 

730.  {Sir  Andrew  BcobU.)  And  increased  land  brought 
under  cultivation  P— Yes. 

731.  (Sir  Jame»  Peile.)  And  in  a  great  part  of  India 
the  land  revenne  is  assessed  npon  the  rental  ?— Yes. 

732.  So  that  the  increase  of  laud  revenue  is  assessed 
on  an  increase  of  rent  P — Yes,  in  such  cases. 

733.  (Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  But  is  it  not  the  case 
that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  this  increone  is  not 
a  general  increase  put  upon  a  district  benefited  by  a 
railway,  or  by  some  work  of  the  Central  Goverument,  but 
is  a  direct  increase  of  the  rate  payable  t^the  individual 
holder,  even  np  to  many  hondred  per  eent.  sometimes  in 
individnol  cases,  which  are  more  or  less  npon  the  hold«^B 
own  improvements ;  is  not  that  the  case  P  It  is  not  a 
general  increase  npon  a  whole  district  with  reference  to 
a  benefit  to  the  Central  Government  ? — think  it  wonld 
depend  npon  the  province  and  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment, whether,  for  instance,  it  was  an  increase  due  to 
a  new  railway  or  not,  in  snch  a  case  aa  that  of  which 
you  were  speaking.  But  I  should  not  have  thought 
that  in  any  case  some  hundreds  per  cent,  were  imposol 
upon  improvements.  However,  as  I  say,  I  am  not 
qualified  to  speak  on  those  points ;  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  settlements.  {Mr.  Jacob.)  The  im- 
provement has  been  bo  great  in  some  cases  that 
Government  has  hod  to  take  a  far  lower  rate  than  was 
enforced  _  before,  though,  of  course,  the  enhanced 
revenne  is  hi^er  because  of  the  very  great  improve- 
ment in  the  total  rental ;  but  in  many  parte  Government 
has  a  right  to  take  60  per  cent  of  the  rental  of  the 
land,  but  has  oontented  itself  with  a  smaUer  proportion  ; 
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that  if)  to  SBf ,  owii^  to  the  totj  great  improrement 
that  has  taken  place,  nie  Govemnient  hae  had  to  confine 

iteelf  to  20,  26,  or  >M)  per  cent.,  instead  of  50  per  cent. 

7-i-i.  But  my  point  is  whether  che  improvement  arises 
from  any  action  of  the  Central  Oovernmeut.  or 
whether  it  ia  not  the  improy^metit  of  the  indiridual 
holding.  I  quite  admit  that  if  the  Gk>TernmenC  have 
benefited  a  whole  district  they  may  claim  equitably  a 
general  enhancement,  bnt  how  does  that  justify  boavy 
enhancement  in  individnal  holdings  P  It  was  wiu 
regard  to  the  qnestion  of  the  nulway  or  the  general 
imisroT'ement  of  the  district  ? — Bnt  the  point  I  wished 
to  bring  out  was  that  the  enhancem?nt  where  a  rail- 
way hftd  been  introdaced  was  entirely  due  to  improved 
proflperity ;  that  is  to  say,  to  an  enhancement  of  the 
iiental,  because  the  rate  taken  by  Governmeiit  is  in 
many  oases  far  less  than  that  which  was  taken  at  the 
previous  settlement. 

735.  The  prosperity  caused  by  the  action  of  Gorern- 
ment,  or  by  the  industry  of  the  oultiTator  ? — The 
general  enhancementof  the  rental.  (Mr.  Naoi-oji.)  This 
oourenation  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  we  should  have  something  like  detailed  informa- 
tion ;  that  I  now  ask. 

736.  ^0/Mi*r»win.)  I  think  that  rjnostion  that  Mr. 
Naoroji  raises  we  had  better  discuss  when  we  have 
Sir  Charles  BernardP— (Sir  ifoir!/  Wa'ptjield.)  I  think 
so ;  he  will  be  able  to  teU  you  what  can  be  done. 

737-8.  (Jfr.  Courtney.)  Have  you  got  a  settlement 
officer  at  home  P — I  thiuk  there  aro  sure  to  be  some. 
I  will  inquire ;  Z  think  that  most  likely  there  is 
someone  who  has  recently  retired,  if  i.ot  one  on 
forlongh. 

739.  [Mr.  Jaekaon.)  You  used  an  expression  that  the 
Government  had  had  to  take  a  lower  rate ;  I  did  not 
quite  apimeiate  the  meaning  of  that.  Did  it  mean  that 
a  leM  rata  was  snfllcient  for  the  Government  pnrpose,  or 
that  the  Government  had  been  prevented  from  takinc 
a  higher  rateP — [Mr.  Jaedb.'^  I  menu  that,  if  they  had 
taken  tiie  rate  which  was  previouslT  enforced,  the  en- 
hancement would  have  been  so  high  that  it  appeared 
to  the  Government  impossible  to  enhance  the  revenue 
br  that  amonnt,  and  ihey  have  been  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  a  less  increase  than  the  rate  originally 
levied. 

740.  What  determines  the  rate,  the  necessities  of  the 
'AxpenditnreP— No,  there  are  detailed  rules  laid  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  almost  every  case  a  certain 
absolute  limit  is  placed  upon  the  enhancement  of  any 
individual  rental. 

741.  But  is  it  at  your  discretion  whether  von  are  to 
take  50  per  cent,  or  whether  yon  are  to  talce  25  per 
cent  P — There  is  a  maximum. 

742-^  I  am  taking  50  per  cent,  as  being  the  maxi- 
mnm.  Tou  spoke  of  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases 
yon  said  they  bad  had  to  take  as  little  as  25  per  cent. 
Is  it  at  the  discretion  of  some  officer  of  the  department 
whether  he  shall  take  anything  between  25  and  .'lO  per 
cent.  ? — The  Provincial  Government  lays  down  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  settlement  officer,  but  the  praotical 
effSsct  of  these  rules  is  that  no  individual  enhancement 
Mcceeds  a  certain  amonnt. 

744.  (Mr.  Coi$rtnei/.)  The  Settlement  Officer  discusses 
the  matter  on  the  spot  with  the  head  men  ? — Yes. 
{Sir  Henr^  Waterfdd.)  The  Secretary  of  State  not  long 
-ago  gave  instmctions  that  the  enhancement  shonld  not 
exceed  a  certain  amonnt. 

746.  (Ifr.  Jiickton.)  Ah,  but  a  certain  amonnt  of  the 
individual  property,  or  a  certain  percentage,  or  what  ? 
— A  curtain  percentoge  of  the  former  assessment. 

746.  (Sir  William  Wedderbwrn.)  Is  it  not  a  difierent 
percentan  on  the  district  and  the  indiridual  holding  ? 
—(Mr.  Jacob.)  I  think  bo. 

747.  It  is  hi^^ier  on  the  individual  holding;  but  is  it 
not  the  case  tMi  not  long  ago  the  Bombay  Government 
objected  to  enhanoements  being  limited  in  that  way.  sjid 
put  aside  those  limitations  ^—I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

(Sir  Senry  Waierfield.)  1  did  not  know  that. 

748.  (Chavrman.)  Might  I  ask  you.  Sir  Henry, 
for  the  benefit  ol  many  of  na  present  who  probably 
are  not  familiar  with  the  system  of  land  revenue,  and 
in  order  to  nnderstand  what  the  meaning  of  this  ravision 
is,  whether  the  land  revenue  m  not  levied  in  India  under 
very  different  conditions  in  the  different  provinces?— - 
Yes,  very. 


749-50.  Vor  instance,  in  B.>ngal  there  is  what  is 
called  a  permanent  settlement  P— Over  a  large  part  of 
Bengal. 

751.  Under  what  cironmitances  does  this  revision 
wise  P  Does  it  arise  in  Bengal  where  there  is  a  per- 
manent settlement,  or  does  it  only  arise  in  places  where 
there  has  been  a  settlement  for  a  termr — In  places 
where  a  settlement  for  a  term  of  years  has  come  to 
an  end,  and  a  fresh  settlement  has  to  be  made. 

752.  Whert  there  is  a  permanent  settlement  therj 
is  no  increase  F — Not  of  tbat  nature. 

753.  But  where  there  are  settlements  for  a  term  of 
yean,  it  is  a  process  constantly  going  on.** — Yes. 

754.  Settlements  are  falling  in,  and  they  are  revised  P 
— Yes. 

755.  And  it  is  then  that  the  settlement  officers  discuss 
whether  ihe  rent  does  not  jnstif^  an  additional  per- 
centage being  levied— a  tax  P — ^  es,  a  portion  of  the 
rental.  The  Government  sends  an  officer  to  see  what 
is  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rental  that  shall  be  paid. 

756.  At  the  close  of  each  settlement  P— At  the  close  of 
each  settlement. 

757.  iMr.  Naoroji.)  There  is  another  question  that 
arises  from  the  suggestion  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  we  should  have  that  note  of  Sir  David 
Barbour's,  in  which  he  calculates  the  total  production 
or  income  of  the  country,  and  then  if  wo  have  mmilar 
oalcnlations  fVom  that  year  to  this,  we  shall  then  be 
in  the  ver^  proper  position  of  knowing  whether  there  is 
realiy  an  increase  of  prosperity  or  not. 

((/Airman.)  What  do  yon  say  would  be  the  basis  of 
the  oompariwn  P 

(Jlfr.  Naoroji)  Sir  David  Barbour,  I  understand,  has 
prepared  a  note  in  the  year  1882,  giving  tiie  total 
production  of  the  country  of  Britiith  India  per  head, 
and  if  we  have  similar  returns  and  calculations  from 
that  year  to  this,  we  shall  then  be  able  clearly  to  prove 
whether  there  has  been  really  increase  of  prosperity 
wnot. 


757a.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  It  would  be  a  very  important 


has  been  referred  to  the  Government  of  India  who 
have  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  such  a  state- 
ment with  any  advantage. 

758.  It  is  not  impossible,  because  it  is  done  ? — I  said 
with  any  advantage. 

759.  {Chairman,)  But,  Mr.  Naoroji,  will  not  that 

anestion  be  best  discussed  with  Sir  David  Barbour  P  If 
be  Indian  Government  say  that  they  cannot  do  it. 
Sir  David  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to  tell  us  on  what 
basis  he  based  his  calculation  ?-~{8ir  Henry  Wntetfield.) 
I  am  afraid  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for  Sir  David 
Barbour.  8ir  David  Barbour  was  at  that  time  lin 
a  comparatively  snbordinute  |>osition.  He  was  an 
AcconntantrCicncra],  and  wat^  deputed  on  a  S{)ecial 
duty,  to  endeavonr  to  ascertain  the  incidence  ol"  tax- 
ation. He  wrote  a  confidential  memorandum  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  know  in  what  way  Mr.  Naoroji 
learned  that  there  was  such  a  paper.  Oh,  yes,  I  do 
know  bow  he  knew  that  sncb  a  paper  existed,  for 
it  was  alluded  to  in  the  financial  statement,  but  it 
has  never  been  published,  and  when  Mr.  Naoroji 
asked  in  Farliument  whether  a  similar  paper  could  be 
prepared,  a  reference  was  made  to  India  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Government  of  India  said  that  they  wore 
not  prepu-ed  to  stand  by  this  estimate,  which  had 
never  been  adopted  by  the  Grovemment,  nor  were  they 
disp(»ed  to  have  anotiier  inquiry  of  the  same  kind,  for 
they  felt  that  no  good  results  could  arise  from  it.  and 
they  declined  to  prepare  such  a  report.  I  do  not  ^ink, 
therefore,  that  it  wonld  be  of  much  use  for  the  Com- 
mission now  to  ask  for  it  again ;  the  Government  have 
thoroughly  considered  it,  and  they  hare  said  that  they 
could  not  do  it  with  advantage. 

760.  If  ve  have  Sir  David  Barbour  here  of  course 
we  can  ask  him  upon  what  data  he  went  when  he  made 
his  former  calculation,  and  whether  he  could  make  a 
similar  calculation  now  P — Yes,  but  he  is  not  the  <^cer 
who  would  have  to  make  it  now. 

761.  No,  bnt  he  might  be  able  to  find  the  same  data, 
or  similu'  data,  now? — Yon  will  be  able  to  pnt  the 
question  to  him. 

762.  (ifr.  Naoroji.)  As  to  that  statement  not  being 
used  by  Government,  you  remember  that  IiOrd  Crimer 
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actoftUy  used  that  statement  in  his  speech,  and  based 
certain  queationi  and  conclnaionB  upon  that  statement  P 
— Tom  are  quite  right,  he  qnoted  one  statement  that  was 
in  it. 

763.  So  it  is  better  that  the  (^ommiaslon  nhonld  kno^r 
what  it  is,  in  otder  to  be  able  to  jndge  the  real  pros- 
peritj ;  otherwise  there  is  a  great  deal  said  of  that 
kind— that  there  is  increaae  of  prosperit/— bat  we 
must  have  the  proper  data  P — Yep. 

764.  (Sir  Andrew  Seohjp.)  Before  wk  quite  leave  this 
question  of  the  settlements.  I  want  to  ask,  in  it  not  thu 
fact  that  the  recommendations  of  the  settlement  officer 
as  to  a  new  assessment,  are  merely  recommendations, 
and  most  have  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government 
before  they  ore  brought  into  operation  ? — Certoinly  ; 
ihe  point  occurred  to  me,  only  I  did  not  wish  to 
intarrapt  Mr.  Jacob  in  what  he  was  sapng.   It  is  so. 

765.  It  is  not  the  mere  view  of  the  settlement  officer, 
but  it  is  the  view  of  whole  series  of  officers,  culminating 
in  the  Provincial  Gorerniaent  P— Cnlmiuftting  in  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

766.  {Mr.  Jiichon.)  Firat  approved  by  the  Provincial 
0>)verninent  P  —  First  approved  by  the  I'rovincial 
Government,  then  in  many  cases  by  the  Gt)Temnient 
of  India,  and  then  by  the  Secretary  of  StAte. 

767.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  With  reference  to 
the  levy,  I  would  ask  whether  the  person  interested 
has  any  opportunity  of  putting  forward  his  case  during 
those  various  stages,  or  does  not  much  practically 
depend  upon  the  reconi  mendation  of  the  first  officer  P 
Has  the  person  whose  rate  is  raised  an^r  upportmiity 
of  protesting  before  any  of  these  authorities  referred 
toP— He  has  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  case 
before  the  settlement  officer.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
it  is  as  yon  suggest. 

768.  Because  he  does  not  know  what  the  recommen- 
dation is.  {Mr.  Cnine.)  He  has  no  right  of  appeal,  hv 
he  f—iMr.  Jacob.)  I  think  he  does  know. 

769.  {Sir  James  PnU  )  Is  it  not  the  case  that  in 
Bombay  at  any  rate,  and  I  believe  elsewhere,  anyone 
who  objects  to  the  revised  assessment  put  upon  him  is 
invited  to  appeal  to  the  Bombay  Government,  who 
consider  his  appeal  before  they  finally  sanction  the 
revised  settlement? — iSir  Hmry  Waierjield.)  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it,  but  I  think  what  you  say  is  mnoh 
more  likely  to  be  the  case  than  the  other  view. 

770.  {Chuimian.)  Had  the  Provincial  Governments 
to  pay  over  the  Ri.  655,000  spoken  of  in  a  former 
question  (704)  to  the  Central  Government,  even  if 
the  revenue  collected  did  not  come  np  to  the  esti- 
mate, making  in  that  event  the  deticiency  good  out 
of  their  reserve  balance  ?— The  Provincial  agreements 
are  balanced  by  a  certain  transfer  of  land  revenue 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  several  Pro- 
vinoial  Governments ;  and  this  amount  is  in  each  case 
so  calculated  as  to  give  to  the  Imperial  Government 
the  unprovement  determined  upon,  after  a  considera- 
tum  of  all  the  oircnm«tances.  Any  deficiency  during 
tba  onnencr  of  an  agreement  most  be  met  by  the 
^t)viiu^  w>Temment  reducing  its  expenditure  or 
drawing  on  us  balanue. 

771.  The  increase  would,  I  presume,  arise  in  this 
way,  t^t  the  Provincial  Government  being  allowed  a 
certain  percentage  of  duties,  if  the  proceeds  exceeded 
the  estimate  nppn  which  the  arrangement  was  based, 
tiie  ^vincial  Govemment  wvnld  get  more ;  if  it  fell 
•If,  they  would  get  less  P— Tes. 

772.  Apart  from  the  efibct  of  increased  taxation, 
is  not  this  the  restilt,  whether  dne  to  increase  ^ 
prosperity  or  better  ooUeotion  of  revenne,  that  the 
revenne  assigned  to  the  Frovtneial  GoTemments  has 
increased  22  per  cent,  in  10  years ;  that  the  Provincial 
Governments  have  taken  two>thirds  of  that  increase ; 
the  Central  Government  about  one-third ;  and  that  the 
Pronncial  Governments  will  got  the  further  benefit  of 
any  increase  of  revenue  over  that  taken  as  the  basis 
in  1892,  during  the  five  years  to  1897  P— Yes ;  but  the 
chief  gain  to  the  Imperial  Government  during  the 
period  has  consisted  in  its  annual  share  of  the  im- 

prorement  of  revenue  due  to  the  management  of  the 

Pi»Tincial  Governments. 

?73.  That  is  a  very  remarkable  remit  P — I  think 
it  is. 

774.  Tun  know  of  no  quftliiying  circumstances  which 
may  ftarlj  be  set  against  it,  except  those  that  you  have 
tnattionedP'-No;  I  hare  imt  them  before  the  Cem- 
naanon  to  the  best  of  my  abilitj. 
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775.  Therefore,  as  it  stands,  according  to  the  beet 
of  your  belief,  that  ih  a  fair  statement  of  tbe  case — 
that  apart  from  a  comparatively  small  increase  in 
taxation,  these  revenues  have  increased  in  13  years  by 
22  per  cent.  ?— Yes.  Perhaps  I  ought  again  to  mention, 
as  to  some  of  the  questions  pat  to  me,  that  I  did  not 
attribute  it  all  to  the  prosperity  of  th»  country.  It  is 
no  donbt  largely  dne  to  better  collection. 

776.  Would  you  adduoe  as  a  proof  of  tbe  success  of 
the  decentralisation  policy,  that  ute  increase  is  probably 
dne  to  tbe  better  collection  of  the  revenue  owing  to  the 
ProTinoial  Gh>Temments  being  given  an  interest  in  what 
they  collect  P— I  think  that  is  so. 

777.  or  course  a*so  allowing  a  share  for  increased 
prosperity  P — Undoubtedly. 

778.  Passing  to  expenditure,  I  observe  it  stated  that 
formerly  the  Provincial  Governments  had  in  preparing 
the  provincial  budget  no  rules  as  to  the  limits  within 
which  their  expenditure  must  be  kept ;  and  they  asked, 
therefore,  vagnely  for  the  sums  which  they  thought 
could  be  osefully  spent  in  administi-stion.  The  Supreme 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  tbe  local 
knowledge  to  enable  it  to  check  efficiently  their 
demands.  I^bis,  I  soppose,  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  whioh  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  looal 
or  provincial  finance  ?— Yes. 

779.  The  expenditore  on  the  services  transferred  by 
Lord  Mayo  to  tbe  Provincial  Governments  was.  in 
1868-9,  Rx.  6,030,000;  in  1870-1,  Bx.  5,197,000.  What 
is  the  cist  of  those  services  now  ? — The  cost  of  snch 
services  as  were  provincial  in  1870-71  is  now  about 
Bx.  7.700,000. 

780.  Did  not  a  very  great  revision  of  expenditure 
take  place  about  1870 ;  I  observe  that  between  1868, 
1869,  1870,  and  1871.  there  was  a  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  expenditure  P — I  think  it  was  by  transfers  from 
the  Provinotal  to  the  Imperial  Government.  You  must 
remember  that  tbe  scheme  of  Provincial  decentra- 
lisation only  grew  up  gradually,  and  that  during  the 
earlier  years  uiere  were  continnal  transfers  of  some 
head  which  it  was  found  more  convenient  to  make 
Provincial,  or  tu  transfer  back  to  the  Imperial. 

781.  At  present  the  Army,  the  Post  Office,  Tele- 
graphs, the  Account  Offices,  Political  Services,  a^d  the 
movement  of  Punds,  are  the  only  branches  of  expendi- 
tnio  which  the  Imperial  Government  keeps  in  its  own 
hands  P — The  foot-note  firom  which  your  Lordship  is 
quoting,  at  page  S  of  the  Memorandum,  refers  only  to 
Burma  and  Assam  in  1879  As  applied  to  the  whole 
of  India,  I  would  add  Salt  in  Northern  India,  Debt. 
Mint  and  Paper  Currency,  Eoclenastical,  Survey  of 
India,  Geological  and  Archseologioal  Survey,  and 
Census. 

782.  The  Imperial  Government  ooncedeu  a  certain 
discretion  to  Provincial  Governments,  but  does  it  not 
at  the  same  tine  retain  a  complete  control  over  the 
local  expenditure  ? — Yes,  subject  to  its  allowing  the 
Provincial  Governments  as  mnoh  freedom  as  possible  in 
r^fard  to  details. 

783.  The  principle  whioh  guides  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  that  laid  down  in  the  Financial  Resolution  of 
22nd  March  1871,  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
will  not  relinquish  his  general  power  of  supervision  and 
control  in  iiny  department,  but  that  he  will,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  interference  with  the  details  of  the 
administration  of  the  transferred  revenue  and  services, 
and  any  embarrassment  of  local  finance  P — Yes,  that 
general  principle  has  been  maintained,  while  the 
tendency  has  been  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

784-.  Would  you  state  the  powers  which  the  Imperial 
Government  reserves  to  itself  P — The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  general  supervision  and  control  over 
the  Provincial  Qovernraents  in  the  exercise  of  their 
powers ;  without  its  previous  sanction,  no  additional 
taxation  may  be  imposed,  no  change  be  made  in  the 
management  of  the  revenue,  no  new  general  service  or 
duty  be  andertaken,  no  alteration  be  made  in  appoint- 
ments of  which  the  emoluments  exceed  Rs.  250  a  month, 
no  class  or  grade  or  the  pay  thereof  be  altered,  no  change 
be  made  in  the  excise  rates  whioh  would  aSbct  another 
provinoe,  no  money  be  removed  from  the  public 
treasury  for  deposit  elsewhere,  no  alteration  be  made 
in  the  form  of  the  accounts,  and  no  main  roads  be 
abandoned.  The  Imperial  Government  also  reserves 
to  itself  a  right  uf  control  over  any  proposal  causing 
an  excess  over  tiie  total  Budget  grant. 


Sir  Jr. 
WaUr/Uld, 
K.C.S.I.. 
C.B.,  and 
Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
C.S.I. 

«  Nov  1895. 
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786.  You  said  that  no  change  could  be  made  in  the 
Excise  rutes  which  would  affect  another  province. 
AVliat  ii  the  meaning  of  that  qualiflcation  P  —  The 
alteration  of  the  rate  of  ezoiae  on  the  borders  of  one 
profince  might  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  another  province  to  maintain  tlio  tame  rate 
of  da^  that  it  had  before.  If  a  Provincial  Government 
tboaght  it  desirable  that  any  Buch  alteration  ahould 
be  Eoade,  a  reference  woald  be  made  to  the  Governor- 
Gbneral  in  CoBncil,  who  would  oonsider  the  circam- 
stances  of  the  two  or  three  provinces  concerned,  and 
would  endeavour  to  adopt  a  system  applicable  to  all. 

786.  But  the  Provincial  Government  would  be  able  to 
alter  rates  of  cxoise  within  it^  own  province  if  no 
objection  were  offered  ? — 'In  so  far  as  the  law  permits  it 
to  do  80,  and  if  the  Imperial  Gtovernmcnt  sees  no 
objection  to  it. 

787.  Then,  in  any  ca-e,  if  the  Provincial  Government 
desires  to  make  a  varintion  in  the  Excise  rates  within 
the  province,  applioatiuu  must  be  made  to  the  Imperial 
GoverumentP— I  think  they  are  permitted  by  the  law 
to  vary  the  rates  on  their  own  antnority.  Ourtain  ratOH 
are  prescribed.  It  doeii  not  follow  that  they  should 
lery  np  to  the  maximum  at  flr«t,  bat,if  they  thonglit  fit 
to  raise  the  rate  afcerwards,  tbey  could. 

788.  The  Imperial  Grovernment  prescribes  from  time 
to  time  certain  rates,  with  discretion  to  the  ProWncial 
GoTernment  aa  to  levying  those  rates  Y — Yes. 

989.  If  in  BO  doing  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
neighbouring  proTincesP— I  think  that  is  so. 

790.  Then  yon  say  ihat  a  power  of  granting  or 
increasing  salarief,  np  to  200Z.  or  3uOJ.  a  year,  is  given 
to  the  Provincial  Govei-nments,  provided  alwayti  that 
the  total  of  the  Bndget  is  not  exceeded? — Yes,  the 
limit  U  Rs.  3.000  a  year,  the  tiame  amonnt  as  that  up 
to  which  the  Government  of  India  can  oct  in  regard 
to  new  appointments  withoat  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

791.  Then  the  Imperial  Government  simply  delegates 
to  the  Provincial  Government  its  own  power  P — ExaoUy 
so. 

792.  This  is  rather  going  outside  the  Provincial 
arrangements,  which  we  are  dealing  with  now ;  but 
may  I  aSK,  does  the  necessity  for  refen  ing  home  abont 
snms  BO  small  as  saltiriea  juat  exceeding  200Z  or  3001.  a 
year,  ever  arise? — It  is  an  old  rule  which  was  pre- 
scribed I  think  in  the  year  1864,  aud  it  has  always 
been  maintain&d,  that  no  increase  of  salary  beyond 
that  limit  ?hall  be  permitted  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  very  ranch  mixed  up, 
no  doobt,  with  the  question  of  the  power  of  appointing 
European  officers  in  India.  The  amount  of  3,000 
Bupees  is  Huch  as  a  Kative,  or  a  Eurasian,  or  European 
in  Inaia,  migho  rcct-ive  in  a  subordinate  capacity ; 
such  appointments  are  left  to  the  Government  of  India, 
bat,  i.  they  Titsh  to  appoint  an  officer  of  a  higher 
standing,  they  would  bo  obliged  to  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7;)3.  Then  yon  look  at  it  that  it  ia  rather  to  <3nablo 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  keep  within  his  own  hands, 
and  within  his  owu  knowledge,  the  extent  to  which 
English-born  people  are  employed  P — Yes.  I  think 
30  years  ago  it  was  thought  necessary,  in  order  to 
prevent  nepotism  on  the  part  of  the  Frorincial 
Govern  men  ta. 

794.  (Mr.  C<yurtney.)  Has  not  the  valne  of  the  limit 
very  much  changed  in  the  30  years  P — Not  in  India,  I 
beheve.   In  England  it  has  very  much,  no  doubt. 

795.  {Chairmdti.)  What  power  have  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  increasing  casual  and  contingent  ex- 
penditure P— Complete  power,  within  the  limits  of  the 
total  budget  grant. 

796.  The  memoraudum  states  that  no  new  general 
service  or  dut^  may  be  undertaken  without  the  assent 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  Is  that  role  absolute  P 
If  the  Provincial  Goremment  wish  to  institute  an 
inouiry.  which  would  cost  Bx.  100,  B:i.  200,  or  Bx.  500, 
•ma  tbey  can  do  it  within  the  limits  of  their  budget, 
must  tbey  still  get  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  GoTem* 
mentP — The  nue  is  absolute,  but  the  term  "^neral 
"  service  or  duty  "  is  not  intended  to  cover  an  inquiry 
of  a  purely  temporary  character.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Provucial  Governments  institute  such  inquiries  on  their 
own  respcnsibiUty. 

797.  The  Memorandum  states  »t  the  same  time,  that 
«aoh  Pi  oviuoiol  Govwnment  can  distribate  at  its  own 


discretion  its  own  budget  receipts  among  the  Depart- 
ments lor  which  it  is  responsible.  Would  you  explain 
more  fully  the  extent  of  this  discretion,  beoause  the 
limitations  previously  described,  eeem  to  reduce  the 
powers  of  the  Provincial  Government  to  little  more 
than  tho  duty  oC  paying  certain  fixed  expenses,  with  a 
verv  limited  power  in  minor  details  P— The  estimate  of 
budget  receipts  and  expenditure  is  prepared  by  the 
Provincial  Government ;  aud,  even  after  ita  acceptance 
by  the  Government  of  India,  the  Pro^'incial  Govern- 
ment may  re-distribute  the  amount:',  provided  that  the 
total  grant  for  expenditure  is  not  exceeded. 

798.  My  difficulty  is  ta  reconcile  the  extremely 
litnited  discretion  which  is  permitted  to  the  Provincial 
Govemmctiltf,  if  tho  pcwers  reserved  to  the  Imperial 
Government  are  exeToia>>d,  with  such  a  statement  as 
that  ou  page  2  of  the  Memorandum.  The  Provincial 
Govemmc>iit  may  sanction  an  increase  of  ohai^  in  a 
fixed  OBtablislmient,  if  met  by  an  immediate  equivalent 
reduction  in  che  same  establishment  or  a  similar  one  in 
the  Same  department.  That  would  imply,  would  it 
not.  a  liti-gt?r  discretion  than  is  compatible  with  the 
limitations  described  P — This  refers  to  the  power  of  a 
Provincial  Government  with  respect  to  an  Imperial 
charge.  It  has  a  much  greater  freedom  in  regard  t» 
provincial  charges,  though  necessarily  n^ttriried  in 
many  ways  by  rules  also  restricting  the  Imperial 
Government. 

799.  Such  as  that  relating  to  salaries  of  3,'X)0  rupees  f 
—Such  as  ihat  relating  to  the  salaries  which  I  have 
just  mentioned. 

800.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  point 
correctly,  (M>uld  yon  describe  or  show  us  on  example  of 
a  provincial  Budget?  Is  it  divided  into  chapters  and 
sub-heads  P  May  a  saving  on  a  sub-head  within  a 
chapter  be  transferred  to  meet  expenditure  on  another 
sub-head  within  tho  same  chapter,  or  may  savings  on 
one  chapter  be  transferred  to  another  chapter,  on  the 
authoiity  of  the  Provincial  Ctovemment  P  or  must  the 
assent  of  the  Imperial  Government  be  obtained  P 
—  I  hand  in  the  Bengal  Budget  fur  1894-95,  as 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Council.*  It  is  divided 
into  major  and  minor  heads.  The  major  heads  are  such 
of  the  33  of  Revenufl  and  49  of  Expenditure  shown  on 
pages  76  to  80  of  the  Financial  Statement  (laid  before 
Parliament  in  1895)  aadeal  wiih  figures  included  in  the 
Provincial  Bud^t.  Minur  heads  are  sub  heads  of  the 
major  heads,  which  are  prescribed  in  the  Civil  Account 
Code.  '  I  have  a  list  here  which  I  can  give  the  Com* 
mission  if  they  wish.  A  saving  on  any  head  (whether 
major  or  minor)  in  the  provincial  Budget  may  be 
transferred  to  meet  expenditure  <ja  any  other  head,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Provincial  Qovernment,  the  only 
condition  being  that  the  total  hudiret  grant  fdiall  not  be 
exceeded.  In  the  case  of  heads  which  are  divided 
between  Imperial  and  Provincial,  the  reiinitsite  transfer 
must  be  efiocted  in  regard  to  both  branches  of  the 
expeuditure.  The  Provincial  Government  is  not 
allowed  to  make  a  transfer  which  would  affect  the 
Imperial  Government,  unless  it  makes  a  corresponding 
saving  somewhere  under  a  head  which  is  Imperial 
also.  • 

801-2.  Could  you  point  out  to  us  in  the  local  Budget 
where  the  major  and  minor  heads  are  given? — Yes.  I 
will  compare  the  local  Budget  w:th  the  finance  aeoounts. 
There  you  will  see  the  major  heads. 

803.  And  that  corresponds,  I  think,  with  the  headings 
ia  the  Bengal  Budget  which  I  have  before  meP — 
Yes,  in  the  first  part  Is  there  any  particular  head 
which  yon  would  like  me  to  illustrate  P 

804.  Take  Law  and  Justice  No  19  P— Law  aud 
Justice  is  divided  into  *'A"  and  "B'';  "Courts 
of  Law"  is  19a,  and  "Jails"  is  19b.  "Courts 
of  Law"  has  tho  following  minor  heads: — "High 
Court,"  "Law  Officers,"  "Coroner's  Court,'*  "Pre- 
sidency  Magistrates,  Ac,"  '*  Civil  and  Sessions 
Courts,"  *'  Courts  of  Small  Causee,"  •*  Criminal  Courts," 
*'  Pleodership  examination  charges,"  aud  "  Befunds." 

t05.  Those  are  all  minor  heads  P — Yes,  under  the 
major  head  of  "  Law  and  Justioe  (Courts  of  Law). '' 
Then  under  '*  Law  and  Justioe — (Jails) "  are  the 
minor  heads,  "Superintendence,"  "  Pre.sidancy  Jail," 
"  Central  Jails,"  "  District  Jails,"  "  Lock-ups/* 
** Beformatory  Schools,"  "Jail  Manufactures,*'  and 
"  Befunds." 

*  "  AbstnuA  of  the  proceediogi  of  the  Ooandi  of  the  LiAit.  Gorcntor 
"  ol  Bennl  UMmbUd  for  the  ptuyow  of  titakiiifl  l»«s  wnd  ncnlMtwas 
*  under  the  provisioiifl  of  tiw  Indian  Coandlfl  Aeti,  1881  and  IBBt," 
81«t  Hareh  ia»4.  pp.l»-lS8. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE. — SECTION  I.  36 


806-7.  I  observe,  from  a  paper  which  yon  have  handed 
is,  that  in  oertoin  cases  of  distress  and  praatuTe,  the 
Imperial  Qoremmeat  adinita  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Froriiicial  Government  for  extraordinary  relief.  Would 
yoa  state  what  are  the  conditions  on  which  such  a 
claim  can  be  entertained  ? — in  case  of  severe  diitress 
from  famiao,  a  Frorincial  Government  must  not  expect 
»  receive  aid  from  the  Imperial  Government  nntil  its 
enrrent  income  is  exhausted,  and  two-thirds  of  iis 
acontnulated  savings  in  excess  of  the  ordinar;^  working 
balanoo  have  been  spent.  It  is  further  provided  that, 
after  the  jiressare  nns  pas^d  away,  the  margin  of 
normal  income  over  normal  expenditure  shall  be  applied 
to  the  completioa  of  the  andertakings  began  as  relief 
works  dormg  the  femine,  or  in  tome  degree  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  loans  that  may  hare  been 
raiHed  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  famine  in  the  province. 

808  What  wouM  happen  if  a  Provincial  Government, 
traasgre  ;Bing  its  anthority,incurred  expenditure  without 
tho  OHsent  of  the  Imperiu  Government,  and  exceeded  in 
consequence  its  budget  P — It  is  the  Accountant- General's 
duty  at  once  to  warn  the  Provincial  Gorernment  of  the 
probability  of  an  excess  in  the  expenditure,  and,  if  its 
reply  be  not  sa^sfiactMy,  he  can  reqnire  that  his  report 
be  sent  to  the  Gflvemment  of  India.  Unless  a  re- 
appropriation  be  eifected,  the  FroTincial  Ooremment 
most  obtain  the  iSupreme  Government's  sanction  for  the 
excetd.  lu  any  case  the  excess  would  have  to  be  met 
from  the  jirovinoial  balances. 

803.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  Provinoial  Government 
were  to  transgress  the  regulations  nnder  which  it  ia 
bound  to  act,  the  only  penalty  npon  it  would  be  that 
the  exoess  would  have  to  be  met  out  of  its  l)alanee, 
whidi  it  has  to  keep  at  a  certain  minimum,  and  in  the 
fidlowing  year  its  powers  of  spending  would  be  re- 
strieted  in  consequence  ? — That  is  the  penalty  if  the 
Goverameut  of  India  condones  the  exoess,  and  agrees 
ibaA  the  excess  may  be  allowed ;  hat  it  is  conoeivable 
that  the  excess  nwy  be  disallowed.  . 

810.  And  then  P— If  it  is  a  payment  to  an  officer  he 
may  have  to  refund.  If  it  is  a  payment  which  cannot 
be  paid  back,  the  Prorinoial  CtoTemment  would  have  to 
take  it  out  of  its  halanoei. 

811.  Sapposing  it  was  a  real  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Provincial 
Government^  and  the  Provincial  Government  had 
knowingly  disobeyed  the  Imperial  Government;  in 
that  case  would  it  simply  be  a  question  of  the  excess 
being  taken  ont  of  the  provincial  balances  ? — That  is 
the  penalty  ;  but  I  have  here  a  ease  that  has  very  lately 
occurred  which  will,  perhaps,  illustrate  the  point. 
It  attracted  my  attention  when  I  was  looking  at  this 
volume  of  Proceedings.  It  happened  only  in  January 
last.   This  is  a  letter  to  the  Government  of  Bengal : — 

"  I  am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  No.  6656  F.,  dated  the  16th  December,  n94, 
requesting  sanction  to'additional  grants  of  Bs.  3,64<,000 
(distribuUid  under  nine  major  heads)  for  provincial 
expenditure,  and  Rs.  1,57,000  for  local  expenditare  in 
Bengal  during  the  year  1894-5. 

"'2.  The  increase  in  the  grant  for  provinoial  ser- 
vices  is  made  up  of  an  excess  of  Bs.  5,74,000  likely  to 
occur  under  certain  beads  of  expeLditnre,  and  a  saving 
of  Bs.  2,10,000  under  certain  otuer  heads.  The  largest 
ir«mg  of  excess  expenditure  are  stated  to  be : — 

"(a.)  Bs.  1,68,000  on  acoount  of  exchange  compen- 
sation allowance. 

"  (I>)  Bs.  17,000  on  account  of  the  cost  of  ceas  re- 
valaation  in  the  Fatna  District. 

."(e.)  Bs.  ^0,000  due  to  the  opening  of  new  registration 
offices. 

"  id }  Bs.  35.000  fbr  clearing  the  Gughatta  Khal  and 
the  BaJighu  Drain. 

"  (e.)  Bs.  20,000  for  contract  contingencies  under 
Police. 

"  (/.)  About  Bs.  14,000  for  additions  and  alterations 
to  the  Sibpur  workshops. 

"  {g.)  Bs.  41,000  for  improvements  at  Hastings. 

'*  (A.)  Rs.  50,000  on  account  of  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  acquiring  land  for  a  recreation  ground  for 
young  men, 

3.  In  reply,  I  am  to  convey  sanction  to  the  addi- 
tional  grants  asked  for.  I  am  at  the  same  time  to 
point  ont  that  in  some  cases — notably  in  those  classed 
as(d)  to  (A)  above — the  extra  expenditure  appears  to 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  local  Government, 
although  it  was  known  at  the  time  when  the  expendi- 
ture was  incurred  that  no  fonds  were  available  in  the 
^(Iget.   In  the  same  way  the  local  Government  has 


passed  Rs.  1,57,000  of  additional  local  expenditare 
without  objection,  although  the  amount  was  not  pro- 
Tided  fur  in  the  Budget. 

*'  4.  The  Government  of  India  are  obliged  to  raise 
strong  objection  to  this' procedure,  and  request  that, 
whatever  be  the  state  of  the  balances,  or  the  prospects 
as  to  the  cloair^  Provincial  or  Local  balances,  the  Local 
Government  will  recognise  its  obligation  to  keep  its 
expenditure  during  the  vear  within  the  amounts 
granted  in  the  Budget  orders  for  the  service  of  the 
year.  The  principle  iR  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
whioK  has  been  reoeatedly  declared,  and  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  Budfret  control."  So  that  you  will 
see  the  Government  of  India  had  no  choice  bat  to 
sanotiott  it,  but  they  coupled  their  sanction  with  those 
remarks. 

812.  There  is  no  resource  except  to  sanction.  If  it 
were  a  caae  of  an  officer  deliberately  paying  a  sum 
which  he  ought  not  t»  have  paid,  1  underctand  that  it 
would  be  recovered  trom  him.  If  it  were  an  act  of 
repeated  disobedience,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  dealt  with 
by  the  dismissal  of  the  officer  P— Probably,  if  it  were 
a  very  serious  matter. 

813.  (2lfr.  Jackaon.)  You  spoke  of  a  penalty.  Sup- 
posing the  balance  were  exhausted,  how  would  the 
balance  be  re-established  P — Each  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  required  to  keep,  according  to  its  Budget,  a 
minimom  balance  which  is  proportionate  to  the  oircnm- 
stances  of  the  Province,  and  it  is  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  In  the  case  of  the  Bengal  Govranment  it  is 
20  lacs  of  rupees,  Rx.  200,000.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  depletion  of  that  balsnce  oonld  take  place  without 
it  being  soon  discovered  what  was  going  ou. 

814.  Yes,  bat  that  does  not  go  quite  fiar  enough. 
Does  it  mean  that  additional  taacation  wtmld  have  to  oe 
levied  in  order  to  recreate  the  bidance  ¥~JSot  {nrobably 
what  would  be  done  is  akin  to  what  is  provided  in  tno 
case  of  a  lamine,  in  the  case  of  a  severe  scarcity  which 
exhausts  the  minimum  balance.  The  Qoverument  of 
India  will  replace  the  balance  after  a  time,  but  it 
rerinires  that  the  Provincial  Government  shall  pay 
interest  on  any  debt  that  may  have  been  incurred  in 
consequence,  or  shall  repay  such  sums  as  may  be 
thought  right,  itnd  the  Provincial  Government  would 
not  be  allowed  ity  spare  i%veuues  until  such  replacement 
had  taken  place. 

816.  (Chairman.)  Then  it  would  not  be  replaced  by 
peuali8i.if<  the  province  by  stopping  its  public  works 
m  the  following  year,  until  the  balance  was  recouped? 
Even  in  the  case  of  eurh  disobedience  as  I  have  spoken 
of,  the  Centrul  Government  would  find  the  money, 
merely  charging  interest  upon  it  until  such  time  as  the 
Provincial  Government  found  it  convenient  to  repay 
the  money  ? — 1  think  so ;  there  is  no  regnlation  exactly 
for  such  a  case.  I  suppose  it  has  never  boon  contem- 
plated, but  undonbtedly  the  money  wonld  be  found  by 
the  Central  Government.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a 
cose  of  putting  on  taxation. 

816.  (jlfr.  Caifu.)  Xt  woold  be  treated  as  an  overdraft, 
I  suppose  ? — It  would  be  treated  as  an  overdraft,  and 
probably  replaced,  if  it  was  a  very  great  amount,  by  a 
loan,  I  think. 

817.  (Jlfr.  Buchanan.)  Has  any  case  occurred  in 
which  a  Provincial  G  ovemment  has  reduced  its  balance 
below  the  minimum  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  some 
cases,  and  I  think  in  one  of  the  papers  laid  before 
the  Commission  I  have  given  instances  of  it,  bat  it  has 
been  replaced  after  a  short  time. 

818.  By  the  Government  of  India,  in  the  way  you 
have  mentioned  ? — In  the  case  of  Burma  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  replaced  it.  This  was  because  the 
agreement  was  found  not  to  be  based  on  a  satlBfactory 
foot  ing.  Bengal  had  considerably  less  than  the  minimnm 
when  that  was  first  prescnbed,  and  the  Provincial 
Government  had  to  be  careful  for  the  next  year  or  two 
until  the>  brought  it  up  to  the  amount  fixed. 

819.  Then,  practically,  sometimes  the  penalty  is  after 
this  form :  *'  Now,  there  is  so  much  less  for  you  to 
"  spend,  because  you  have  to  bring  year  noluiee 
"  back?  "—Yes,  that  is  it. 

820.  *Mr.  tfaeheon.)  The  penaltyratber  takes  the  form 
of  having  less  money  to  spend  than  of  increasing  the 
revenue  to  be  raised  P — Yes. 

821.  (Chairman.)  I  observe  two  rules  laid  down  which 
are  thought  in  this  country  essential  to  sound  finance, 
(1)  that  in  absence  <^  strict  necessity,  new  expenditure 
should  be^  with  the  new  finanoial  year,  and  (2)  that 
the  mere  insertion  in  the  Budget  of  a  charge  requiring 


Sir  H. 
WatarfiM, 
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C.V  w  roecial  authority,  is  not  a  sanction  for  the  mcumng 

WW^.  of  that  charge  without  the  special  authority  P— That 

K.C.SJ.,'  is  so. 

C.B..  tmd         822.  Those  are  rules  a=  to  which  the  Home  the 
Mr.  S.Jacob,  Indian   Goveriimtut   are   entirely  iu    accord P—The 
Indian  Budget  ffjatem  was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
  ,  who  was  Tflry  well  acquainted  with  Eaglish  Bnance. 


6  Nov.  1895. 


823  An  arrangement  was  made  in  ia77-8  with  the 
Government  of  the  North-West  ProTinces.  whereby 
that  Government  undertook  the  charge  of  the  canals 
of  the  provinoe.  The  Imperial  Government  were  at 
that  time  takinit  the  pi-oBts  of  the  canals  reckoned  at 
BLx.  256,3t)0,  and  paying  the  interest  on  the  capital 
expenditure,  Rx.  244,000.  thns  making  a  net  profit  of 
ftx  12  300.  Under  the  new  arrangement  the  Imperial 
Govonimont  freed  itself  from  any  charge  on  account  of 
the  canals,  aod  took  a  net  profit  of  Es.  112,000,  while 
the  provincial  Government  on  its  aide  had  to  provide 
Kx  100,000  extra  by  increase  of  local  taxation,  antii. 
by  increasing  the  canal  revenue  or  economy  of  manage- 
ment, the  deficit  was  filled  up.  That  Beema  rather  a 
one-Btded  bargain,  does  it  not,  more  profitable  |w  the 
Imperial  than  for  the  Provincial  Government  P  Where 
waf  the  compensating  advantage  to  the  Provmcial 
Government  for  the  extra  charge  ?— By  the  Local  Kates 
Act  of  lb71,  the  whole  of  the  revenue  rawed  ander  the 
Act  had  to  be  spent  on  works  of  pnWioutility  in  tbe 
district  in  which  it  was  raised  In  1877  an  Act  was 
passed  authorising  the  Provincial  Government  to  allot 
lO  per  cent,  of  that  revenne  for  canals  and  railways  m 
the  provinoe  generally,  irrespective  of  the  particular 
distnct.  This  enabled  the  Provincial  Government  to 
accept  the  interest  charge  for  the  canals,  relieving  the 
Imperial  Government  of  an  amount  corresponding  to 
the  10  per  cant,  so  assigned  to  them.  Therefow),  the 
measure,  though  adopted  for  Imperial  purposes,  did 
not  injure  the  Provincial  Government,  but  enabled  it  to 
spend  part  of  its  local  rates  in  a  more  satisfactory 
maainer.  Moreover,  the  canals  being  th  us  provincialiBed, 
the  Provincial  Government  was  granted  one-half  of  any 
saving  which  it  could  effect  thereon. 

824.  You  say  that  in  1877  an  Aot  was  pa«sed  autho- 
rising the  Provincial  (JoTomment  to  allot  10  per  cent, 
oftibe  revenue  P— That  is  of  the  local  rates. 

82S  Of  the  local  revenue  for  canals  and  railways  in 
the  province  generaUy ;  and  no  extra  funds  were  giren 
it  to  enable  it  to  meet  this  charge.  It  had  only  a 
power  of  allotting  to  these  services  a  portion  of  the 
krrenne  which  had  already  been  assigned  to  it  f— 
It  had  the  power  of  applying  to  one  purpose  what  before 
was  limited  to  another. 

826.  But  no  fresh  ftinds  were  given  it  for  that  purpose, 
it  was  out  of  existing  funds?— It  was  out  of  existmg 
funds. 

8^,  So  far  as  it  went,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Imperial  Government  were  the  gainers  P—The  ImpenaX 
Government  were  the  gainers  by  that  change. 

828  In  the  Bengal  Budget  of  1894-S,  which  you 
have  handed  in  as  a  sample  of  one  of  these  local  bndpets, 
I  wiU  take  one  item.  Public  Worlw  Ixriration. 
Irrigation  receipts  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bengal 
QovSument  amount  t«  243^  rupees.  On  the  otfier 
hand  tho  expenditure  is  650.000  rupees,  and  therefore,  so 
far  the  Provincial  Government  taking  over  the  imga- 
tion  works,  took  them  over  at  very  oonsiderable  loss  P— 
Yes,  it  may  ;  under  the  head  of  *'  irrigation  '*  there  may 
be  a  large  deficit. 

829  You  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  that 
was  the  case  ?— No.  it  is  one  o*  the  points  which  wocdd 
be  considered  in  aiming  at  the  equihbnum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  agreement. 

830.  IB  there  any  benefit  that  the  Govwnmeut  gets 
onf  of  these  irrigation  works  that  would  lessen  tl«t 
apparent  loss,  because  on  those  figures  "i^we  thanSO 
ne?^ent.  is  lost;  the  Govemmont  does  not  get  back 
K per  cent,  of  the  charge  on  the  ca^s  P-Wo,  the  canals 
k^CSl  are  not  remuneraUve.  Some  of  them  involve 
L  ve^leaw  charge,  and  the  revenue  for  pj^  that 
deficiency  has  to  be  provided  from  other  sources. 

831.  It  does  not  surprise  yon  that  that  ^orfd 
u/fhB  cftseP— No.     I  suppose  under  most  of  the 

you  would  find  that         is  mrt  an  equiUbrium, 

JSt  thSeis  either  »  i^Pl-"  1T T  «Zne 
ture,  or  else  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  revenue. 

832  I  see.  as  a  matter  of  fact.  **king  State  rajlwavs 
•ndi^oation  together,  they  produce  just  about  the 
SSl  «8tof  ttie  ligation.  Y^a  nay  almost  put  them 


one  against  the  other;  553,000  rupees?- It  is  a  oo- 
ineidence,  I  think. 

883.  It  is  a  coincidence,  of  course,  but  that  only 
occurs  because  the  Proviucial  Government  receive  a 
considerable  sum  on  account  of  railways,  while  they 
pay  nothing  Ye«.  {Mr.  Ja-ob.)  Tbat  is  merely  _» 
matter  of  adjustment.  'J'he  Pi  ovincial  Govwnment  in 
Bengal  is  allowed  a  certain  proportion  of  the  railway 
revenne. 

834.  Though  it  pays  none  of  the  expense  ?—  It  its 
allowed  that  amount  under  revenue,  without  any 
charge ;  it  is  a  matter  of  account.  The  whole  of  the 
expenses  are  charged  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
the  Provincial  Government  gets  its  share  of  the  net 
revenue. 

835.  practically  you  may  say  that  if  you  take  public- 
works  in  Bengal,  the  receipts  and  expenditure  are  almost 
the  same.  That  is  a  coincidence ;  but  as  a  fact  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  makes  no  profit  out  of  them  P— (Sir 
Henry  Waterfield.)  It  is  only  a  coincidence.  Tho  extent 
to  which  the  railway  receipts  would  be  allowed  to  the 
Provincial  Government  vanes  in  each  ease. 

836.  Do  1  un  derstand  that  when  this  arrangement  ia 
made  it  is  a  question  of  arrangement;  it  is  a  question 
of  equilibrium  P— Yes. 

837.  r)o  you  know  the  present  financial  result  to  the 
Provincial  Government  ot  the  arrangement  regarding 
the  Canals  in  the  North-West  Provinces  P--It  is  im- 
possible, I  think,  to  give  the  present  financial  result, 
owing  to  the  great  changes  made  iii  subsequent- 
revisions  of  the  provincial  agreement.  I  find,  however, 
that  in  1881-2,  the  last  year  of  the  then  existing 
quinquennial  arrangement,  out  of  a  total  revenne  from 
the  canals  of  fix.  467,429,  tbe  Imperial  Qovemment 
i-eoeived  as  its  share  of  profit  Bx.  49,053,  which  eeans 
to  show  that  under  the  new  system  the  revenue  of 
the  canals  must  have  been  considerably  developed. 
Yon  will  observe  that  the  Imperial  Government  waa  to 
receive  a  share  of  the  profit,  and.  when  the  charge  was 
made  over,  they  could  not  have  received  any  portion, 
unless  the  whole  arrangement  had  resulted  in  a  profit 
to  the  Provincial  Govommait. 

838.  I  have  had  a  paper  put  io  my  hands  which  you 
will  put  in.*  It  states  the  balances,  and  from  that  one 
can  arrive  at  the  m<^aningof  two-thirds  of  "  accumulated 
savings  "—I  suppose  you  mean  by  these  '*  accumulated 
savings  "  the  excess  over  the  minimnm  balance  required, 
in  B^gal,  for  instance,  over  Bx.  200,000  P^Yes. 

839.  The  actual  balance,  we  will  take  it  iu 
1894-95,  for  Bengal,  was  Bx.  2^,000,  and  i  suppose 
you  would  call  Bx.  62,000,  that  is  the  excess  of  the 
balance  above  Uie  minimum  balance,  the  '*  aocnmulated 
savings"  P— Yes. 

840.  The  arrangement,  in  fact,  secures  the  Prorinoial 
Government  a  normal  income,  if  the  Bevenue  answers 
to  the  estimate.  The  Imperial  Government  takes  the 
risk  ctf  war.  and  fall  in  exchange.  The  Imperial 
Government,  farther,  in  certain  conditions  of  distress 
admits  the  claim  of  tbe  Provincial  Government  to 
special  assistance  P — Yes,  but,  with  reference  to  your 
words  the  fall  in  exchange,  I  may  say  that  Provincial 
Govarnmeuts  have  now  to  bear  a  part  of  the  special 
allowance  given  as  compensation  for  the  fall  in 
exchange. 

841.  That  appears  in  the  Budget  of  Bengal.  Out  of 
Uie  share  of  land  revenues  assigned  to  tbe  Pro- 
vincial Government.  I  see  tbat  there  is  a  dednotiou 
made  for  a  sum  which  the  Imperial  Government  has 
called  upon  the  Provincial  Government  to  find  towards 
tbat  charge  P — I  have  not  the  figures  before  sae,  but  I 
think  probably  tbat  is  only  what  is  paid  to  the  officers 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  tbe  laiid  revenue.  The 
compensation  comes  in  respect  of  salaries  under  each 
head  of  expenditure. 

842.  That  is  what  1  am  referring  to.  The  Bengal 
share  of  the  land  revenue,  was  nearly  Rx.  1,000,000. 
This  total  is  subject  to  a  further  deduction  which 
is  made  up  of  three  items,  and  one  of  them  is  '*  Special 
'*  contribution  during  1894-6  under  the  orders  of  tbe 
"  Government  of  IndU,  Bx.  300,000  "  P— No.  That  is 
a  different  thing  altogether.  That  is  a  contribution 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  not  compenaatiun  to  the 
officers. 

843.  Why  was  it  asked  for  P— That  was  cwing  to 
difficulties  which  the  Government  of  India  fell  into  in 
that  particular  year. 
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844  U  was  not  to  enable  them  to  pay  this  particular 
compensation  P — No,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  exchange 
oompenution.  I  may,  perfaapa,  explain,  as  my  answer 
dcee  not  seem  to  be  snffloiently  clear,  the  meaning  of  that 
compenBHtion  for  the  fall  in  exchange.  Under  the 
roles  passed  in  1893  every  officer  who  is  a  European  or 
Enrssiao,  not  domioiled  in  India,  is  allowed  to  receive, 
in  addition  tn  his  salary,  a  certain  percentage,  which 
is  qnarterly  fiTed,  an  oompensatiou  for  the  fait  in 
exchange.  That  compensation,  if  it  is  added  to  a  salary 
paid  by  the  Prorinoial  GoTernment,  is  charged  against 
the  Provincial  Government,  and  tho  Imperial  Goi  em- 
inent will  not  hear  the  charge. 

845.  And  that,  therefore,  means  an  increase  of  the 
eipenditnre  ? — It  is  an  increase  of  the  expenditure 
charged  to  the  Provinoiai  Goremment  which  it  has 
incarred  through  the  fall  in  exchange. 

846.  But  it  is  kept  separate  because,  if  the  exchange 
roee,  it  would  cease  P — It  is  altered  ererjr  three  months, 
so  that  if  the  exchange  roee  to  It.  6a.  the  rupee,  it 
voold  disappear  altogether. 

847.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Government 
nserves  to  itself  the  right  of  calling  on  the  Provincial 
Government  to  contribute  to  ^e  Imperial  expenditure 
in  case  of  abnormi^  disaster  P — Tes,  I  would  rather  say 
in  case  of  abnormal  pressnre.  My  meaning  is  tha^ 
although  you  have  quoted  the  word  disaster  quite 
accurately  from  the  resolution  of  the  30th  December 
1891, 1  think  it  is  hardly  applicable  in  alt  oases.  It 
was  there  said  that  the  imperial  Government  would 
make  no  demand  on  the  Provincial  Governments, 
"  except  in  the  case  of  disaster  so  abnormal  as  to  ex* 
"  hanst  the  Imperial  reserves  and  reeoorceB,  and  to 
"  necessitate  a  snBj>en8ion  of  the  entire  machinery  of 
"  pablic  improvement  throughout  the  Empire."  Lord 
Hartington  thought  it  undesirable  that  the  Government 
of  India  should  Im  pledged  to  place  iteelf  in  the  position 
of  proving  that  snch  a  btate  tif  matter!  existed,  before 
it  could  require  assistance  fVom  the  Provincial  Govem- 
moits,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  state  that  they 
would  not  be  called  upon  to  mrrender  any  portion  of 
tiwir  revenues,  unless  the  Qovemment  of  India  sav  no 
altematiTe  between  such  a  course  and  the  imposition 
tsntion.  which  it  vas  not  considered  expedient  to 
QndOTtake.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  preferred  speak- 
ing aS  i^normal  pressnre. 

848.  And  it  is  that  claim  for  contribution  nnder 
Toeesnre  of  which  we  find  an  aotniJ  instuice  in  this  local 
Budget  P— That  is  so. 

849.  {Jlfr.  CoiMiney.)  How  often  has  that  been  levied 
—On  the  nccasion  of  the  Af^ian  War,  two  amounts 
of  &c.  335,000  each  were  contnhnted  by  the  Provincial 
GoTemments  in  1879-80  ftnd  1880-81,  but  the  whole 
warn  of  fix.  670,000  was  restored  in  1882-fj3.  In  1886-7 
tliere  were  contributions  amoanting  to  Rx.  400,000, 
oviDg  to  the  deficit  which  arose  t&ough  the  fall  in 
sxchuige  and  the  military  operations  in  Upper  Burma ; 
in  t8P0--91  from  similar  causes  contributions  of 
Bx.  490  000  were  required ;  and  in  1894-5  there  were 
contributions  of  Ex.  406,000,  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  fall  in  exchange. 

850.  (Chairman.)  That  was  rather  a  big  transaction, 
that-  first  one,  was  it  not?  In  consequence  of  the 
Afghan  War,  first  of  all,  the  Provincial  Governments 
were  told  they  most  not  carry  on  certain  works. 
Were  moneys  which  would  have  gone  to  those  works — 
moneys  assigned  to  them — really  taken  back  P  Were 
not  ^e  moneys  left  in  their  power  but  not  to  be  spent  P 
—The  contributions  were  withdrawn  daring  the  Afghtm 
War,  and  then  snbeequently  refunded. 

851.  Out  of  Imperial  revenue? — Yes,  the  Imperial 
■hve  of  the  land  revenue  was  reduced     the  total  sum. 

8<^.  Then  that  contribution  of  1894r-95  is  quite 
a  separate  matter  from  the  increase  of  local  e:q}en- 
ditore,  which  arose  from  the  compensation  allowances 
given  for  a  fall  In  exchange  P — It  is  quite  apart  from 
w%t.  The  Imperial  Government  found  itself  in  deficit, 
tnd  it  said,  "rather  than  impose  taxation  to  meet  this 
**  deficit,  we  must  call  on  the  Provincial  Govern* 
"  ments,  according  to  their  ability,  to  contribute  to  our 
"  asaistance " ;  the  amount  so  taken  vas,  altogether, 
Bx.  405,000. 

853.  I  gather  from  the  memorandnm  that,  in  the 
Afghan  War,  the  Provincial  Governments  were  told  not 
to  spend  the  whole  of  the  sums  advance:!  to  them ;  but 
it  would  appear  that  the  Imperial  Goremment  did  not 
actually  take  the  sums  so  unspent;  these  moneys 
remuned  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial  Government, 


and  oonstittttod  what  subseqiiently  became  the  working 
balances  of  the  Provincial  GovemmentB.  Oac  you 
explain  the  transaction  to  which  X  refer  P  The  Qo*^va. 
ment  temporarilv  checked  Provincial  expenditure,  md 
withdrew  Ex-  dnSOJO  (Vom  the  Provinoiai  Budgets 
which  they  later  restoied  ?— The  conlribntious  wert: 
withdrawn  during  the  Afghan  War,  and  sabsequently 
refunded.  The  amounts  do  not,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  coincide  with  the  nainimum  balance  pre- 
scribed. It  may,  of  course,  be  said,  seeing  tlut  the 
tutal  balances  in  India  amount  to  1,000  to  1,600  lakhs, 
that  the  67  lakhs  were  not  actually  spent ;  but  they 
were  not  at  the  credit  of  the  Proviuoial  Governments 
during  those  two  or  three  yeare. 

854.  Exactly,  but  when  they  were  eveatually  put 
back,  the  Provincial  Governments  were  not  allowed  to 
s[)end  them,  but  they  formed  the  basis  of  that  minimnm 
working  balance,  did  they  notP— No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  increased  the  balance  so  largely  that  the 
Provincial  Governments  spent  Tery  freely  dnring  the 
next  few  years. 

855.  (Mr.  Jaekton.)  But  they  were  placed  at  their 
disposal  P— The  sums  refunded  were  placed  at  their  dis- 
poMl.  and  the  Provincial  Governments  spent  money  on 
pablic  works  very  freely. 

856.  (Ghaifman.)  There  is  a  qnestim  that  occurs 
to  one  here.  The  words  are  constantly  used,  "the 
Provincial  Government."  What  is  exactly  meant  by 
the  Provincial  Government  P  Is  it  the  Governor  or 
Lieutenant'Govemor  in  his  Council?  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Punjab.  Is  it  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  Punjab  in  his  Council  who  submits  the  Proviuoial 
Bndget  to  the  Impeiial  Government ;  and,  if  so,  does  he 
submit  it  to  the  Governor -General  in  Council,  who . 
reffrs  it  to  *ibe  Central  Treasury  Y — There  is  no  Council 
in  the  Punjab.  The  Provincial  Government  means  the 
Governor  and  Executive  Council  in  the  case  of  Madras 
and  Bombay ;  the  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Chief  Oom- 
misBioner,  without  a  Coancit,  in  the  other  Provinces. 
In  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal,  nnd  the  North-West 
Provinces,  there  are  Legislative  Councils,  before  which 
the  Bndget  is  laid  for  information,  but  the  Budget  is 
submitted  to  the  Imperial  Government  by  the  Execntive 
Authority.  It  is  approved  by  Vbe  Govemor-Oenoral  in 
Council  m  the  Financial  Department. 

857.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  Governor  in  Council  in 
Boml>ar  sends  the  Budget  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  in  Calcutta? — In  Calcutta,  in  the  jPinancial 
Department. 

858.  And  when  yon  say  in  the  Financial  Department, 
that  means  th^  the  Governor-General  refers  it  to  the 
Financial  Department  P — It  is  received  in  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  GovemmcAt  of  India ;  that  is  the 
office  to  which  it  i!i  addressed,  Of  course  it  is  sent  ■ 
with  a  Secretary's  letter. 

859.  And  It  is  forwarded  by  the  chief  financial' 
authority  in   the  province,  corresponding   in  the- 

Srovince  to  the  Fmancial  Member  of  Coancil  in 
alcutta? — In  Madras  and  Bombay  by  the  Governor  in' 
Council  in  the  Finance  Department,  m  otiier  proriqpes 
the  Lieutenaut-Govemor,  wou  Id  commnnioate  with  the- 
Financial  Department  of  the  Gtovemment  of  India 
throogh  one  of  his  secretaries. 

860.  In  the  latter  case  is  the  secretary  only  a  means 
of  oommuuication  ? — The  distribntimi  of  work  varies  in 
the  diflhrent  provinces.  In  most  cases  the  secretary  in 
charge  of  the  Finance  Department  has  other  depart- 
ments nnder  him. 

861.  Does  he  correspond  directly  with  the  Financial 
Member  of  Ccuncil  about  financial  measures  generally, 
or  does  h4  do  80  through  the  Lieutenant-Governor  P— . 
The  Seoretuiee  of  the  reBpeotive  Oovwnments  corre- 
spond with  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India. 

862.  On  financial  questions  P — Tes. 

863.  The  Acoountant-General  of  the  province,  I 
snppose,  communicates  on  questions  of  account  with. 
the  Comptroller-Genend,  but  does  be  do  so  directly  or 
through  the  Governor  in  Council  or  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  the  case  may  be  ?  Does  he  give  to  the 
Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  copies  of  the  financial 
returns  which  I  understand  he  makes  to  the  Comp. 
troll  er-Ckneral  P — He  communicates  directly  with  the 
Comptroller-Genera!,  informing  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  his  action  when  necessary,  and  giving  it  copies 
of  such  returns  as  are  requisite  for  its  ii^ormation. 


Sir  H. 
WtUtrJUld, 
K  C.SJ., 
C.B.,  md 
Mr.  S.  Jatoh, 

asj. 
6  Nov.  ins. 
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864.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  Acocnntaat- 
General  bcins  an  officer  of  the  Central  Gtoremmenb, 
has  a  discretion  as  to  what  financial  information  he 
commnnicates  to  the  head  of  the  Fi-ovinPial  Govem- 
xnent?— He  has  tAie  diBcretion,  bat  is  tiound  to  nee  it 
in  such  a  way  ai  to  give  the  Provincial  (Jovemment 
such  information  as  it  needs. 

865.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  were  to  rctuse  that  informa- 
tion, the  Central  Govermnent  would  censure  himP— 
Certainly. 

886.  But  he  would  not  oomanricBte  directly  with 
the  Comptroller- General  on  reforms,  or  reduction  of 
salaries,  or  alteration  of  duties? — The  Accountant- 
Geueral  would  corrcsjmnd  with  the  Comptroller- 
General  on  a  question  of  account  or  audit ;  as  a  rule, 
in  questions  relating  to  the  reduction  of  salaries, 
alteration  of  dnties,  &c.,  he  would  act  as  adviser  to 
the  Proviiioial  Government,  who  would  give  such  orders 
as  seemed  requisite,  or  refer,  if  neoeasary,  to  tha 
GK>Temment  of  India. 

867.  Then  I  think  my  question  to  you  was  put  rather 
under  a  misapprehension.  From  what  you  have  said  in 
answer  to  u  previous  question,  1  think  I  may  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Acconntant-General  is  purely  an  account 
officer  under  and  subordinate  to  the  Comptroller- 
General.  With  his  considerable  knowledge  of  finance 
and  his  considerable  command  over  financial  informa- 
tioii,  he  is  naturally  an  adviser  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  has  nothing  to  do,  I  thiiilc.  except  in  his 
own  Department,  with  salaries,  or  dutiei!,  or  rates? — 
Quite  so ;  he  is  the  adviser  of  the  Provincial  Govem- 
ment,  but  be  is  not  their  financial  officer. 

868-9.  And  except  as  regards  officers  in  the  Account 
Department,  he  has  no  interest  in  the  provincial  salaries, 
or  rates  of  pay  P— No.     Only  that  the  Provincial 
Government  is  acoustomed  always  to  refer  a  question 
to  the  Aocountant-General  in  case  of  any  pro|»Bed 
increase       salary  or  of  establishment,  to  make  sure 
that  they  have  stated  the  case  rightly,  both  as  to  the 
existing  cost  and  the  proposed  increase.   i3£r.  Jacob.) 
Ififfbt  1  read  the  orders  on  the  subject  P   They  run 
4S  follows !  *'  In  matters  relating  to  the  appointment 
"  and  control  of  the  officers  gazetted  and  non-gazetted, 
■•'  working  under  him,  and  to  the  administration  of  his 
office  generally,  the  Accountant-General,  as  an  account 
■"  and  currency  officer,  is  subject  to  the  direct  control 
"  of  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment.    All  correspondence  with  the  Government  of 
*'  India  on  such  matters,  including  reports  of  giving 
"  and  taking  charge,  should  be  submitted  through  the 
*'  Comptroller- General,  except  in  case  of  urgency,  when 
"  a  copy  of  the  letter  or  report  should  be  sent  to  the 
*'  Comptroller-General  with  the  intimation  that  the 
*'  original  has  been  sent  direct  to  the  Government  of 
"  India.     The  Accouutant-General  is  in  immediate 
"  subordination  to  the  Comptroller-General  in  all 
"  matters  connected  witii  audit  and  account,  and  will 
"  refer  to  him  all  questions  bearing  on  the  classifica- 
"  tioD  of  rwjeipts  and  charges  and  other  matters  of 
"  account:  such  qnestions  should  not  be  referred  to 
"  the  Oovemment  of  India  at  all, unless  the Comptroller- 
General  is  in  doubt,  or  the  Provisional  Government 
does  not  accept  the  Comptroller-General's  view."  And 
then  as  to  the  relations  with  the  Provincial  Government, 
-"  The  Local  Government  may  require  special  returns 
*'  to  be  prepared  in  any  form  it  likes;  and  the 
Accountant- General  will  conform  with  all  requisi- 
*'  tions  of  the  Local  Government,  thouph,  if  any  seem 
"  opposed  to  specific  orders  of  the  Government  of 
"  India  he  should  first  respectfully  make  a  repreaenta- 
"  tion  to  that  effect.    But  all  rotums,  acconncs,  and 
*•  statements  for  the  finance  and  revenue  accounts,  or 
"  required  by  the  Comptroller,  must  be  prepared  m  the 
"  form  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller-General  j  and  m 
"  all  matters  relating  to  the  procedure  of  the  finance 
"  and  revenue  accounts,  the  ComptroUer-tJeneral  s  in- 
"  atmctions  should  be  followed,  as  it  is  essential  that 
"  there  should  be  uniformity  in  the  accounts  of  the 
"  aeveral  provinces.    IfaLocal  Government  objects  to 
"  any  part  of  the  procedure  prescribed  by  the  Oomp- 
«  trwler-General,  it  should  rep<u-t  its  objections  to  the 
«'  Government  of  India  in  the  department  of  finance, 
"  but  should  never  of  its  own  motion  interfere  with 
"  aucb  procedure.    It  is  usually  found  convenient  for 
<•  a  Local  Government,  before  passing  orders,  to  obtain 
"  the  advice  of  the  Looal  Accountant-General  as  to  any 
"  Dftrticular  application  of  financial  rules  or  orders 
«  omceming  which  there  may  be  doubt.   Also  when- 
«'  ever  an  Acooantant-General  is  of  opinion  that  any 


"  proceeding  of  a  Local  Goremment  transgresses  any 
*'  suohrnleor  ordur,  it  ishisdoty  respectfully  to  advise 
"  the  LoMkl  Government  accordingly.  In  either  oaae 
"  the  Local  Government  may  follow  or  disregard  the 
"  advice  of  the  Aocountant<General  as  may  seem  to  it 


*'  request  the  Local  Government  to  submit  the  question 
"  for  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  (anvemment.  The 
'*  Supreme  Government  does  not  usually  receive  any 
"  commnnicutionii  upon  such  matters  from  an  Ac- 
"  countant-Oenera!  except  through  the  Local  Govern. 
"  ment;  but  a  Local  Government  must  not  withhold 
"  any  such  representation  made  by  an  Accountant- 
*'  General  unless  it  yields  thereto." 

870-1.  What  is  that  qnoted  from  P — That  is  from  the 
Civil  Account  Code,  A.rticUs  1630,  1631.  1632, 1633. 

872.  I  am  anxious  in  dealing  with  this  provincial 
finance  that  we  should  clearly  understand  the  extent  to 
which  the  Provincial  Governments  have  independent 
powers  of  action,  and  the  character  and  channel:*  of 
communication  between  the  Provincial  and  Central 
Governments;  and  therefore  I  will  ask  yon  whether 
on  qnestions  of  military  finance,  the  itilitary  Oon- 
trolleis  in  the  three  provinces  correspond  directly  with 
the  Hilitaiy  Accountant-General,  and,  if  so,  whether 
they  oommunicafe  copies  to  the  Provincial  Government 
to  which  they  belong  P— (Sir  Henry  Wa'erfield.)  The 
Military  Account  Department  is  not  provincial.  There 
is  a  Controller  for  each  of  the  four  commands  (Bengal, 
Fnifjab,  Madras,  and  Bombay),  who  corresponds 
directly  with  the  Military  Acoonniant-General  "Ha. 
would  not  now  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  Govern- . 
ment  of  the  province  in  trfaicfa  he  is  stationed. 

873.  Therefore  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  as  far  as 
ordinary  routine  business  transactions  go,  is  quite 
unaware  of  military  movementa  and  military  expendi- 
ture within  his  province? — I  hardly  know  what  the 
rece.it  orders  are  as  to  military  morements ;  a  change 
has  recently  been  made  by  the  abolition  of  the  post 
the  Oommander-in-Ohief  and  his  replacement  by  a 
Licutonant-General  in  command;  but  as  to  milkMT 
expenditure,  correapondenoe  would  go  to  the  Imperial 
Government;  the  Provinoial  OoTemment  would  n<A 
have  to  deal  with  that. 

874.  Again,  do  the  Public  Works  Departments  in  the 
Provinriat  Governments  communicate  directly  with  the 
Central  Public  Works  Office  in  Calcutta,  or  is  the  corres- 
pondence with  the  Central  Government  eonducted 
through  the  Lieutenant-Governors  ?  —  There  is  a 
Setoetary  to  Govemment  in  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment in  meh  province,  who  corresponds  with  the 
Secretary  tu  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Pnblio 
Works  Department,  under  the  orders  of  the  chief  local 
authority. 

875.  Thorofore,  so  far  aa  pnblic  works  are  concerned, 
the  Provincial  Governmeut  is  fully  informed  of  what 
is  going  on  P — Yes. 

876.  But  still  hare  we  not  gathered  from  yon  that 
the  Public  Works  Department  is  an  Imperial  Depart- 
ment P — The  civil  buildings  and  roads  are  under  the 
Provincial  Government;  the  construction  of  u  railway 
is  generally  kept  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government ;  it  would  depend  very  much  on  whether  it 
ran  through  more  than  one  province  or  not. 

877.  I  meant  to  ask.  are  not  tiie  officers  Imperial 
officers  i — No.  The  officers  are  provincial,  though  they 
may  be  told  o£E  to  an  Imperial  work. 

878.  While  in  the  province  they  belong  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  P — Yes. 

879.  Do  any  other  heads  of  local  Departments  com- 
municate directly  with  authorities  in  Caicuita  P — Heads' 
of  local  Department.s  in  all  cases  report  to  and  receive 
orders  directly  from  the  chief  local  authority,  who 
corresponds  through  his  secretaries  with  the  Supreme 
Government. 

830.  But  I  think  I  have  heard  from  you  that  thera  ■ 
are  certain  services  that  the  Imperial  Government  keeps 
entirely  in  its  own  hands.  There  are  scientific  services 
such  as  the  S  urrey  Department,  for  instance,  and  various 
others;  I  was  rather  speaking  of  those  services? — I 
must  have  misnnderstocMl  the  question  then ;  they  are 
called  Imperifd  Departments,  and  they  are  directly 
under  the  particular  Derartment  of  the  GoTernment  of 
India  wbion  sopenriBeB  their  operaticms. 
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831.  And  act  iudependentlj  in  Bombay,  we  will  say, 
of  the  Oovemor  of  Bombay  and  the  Provincial  Gorem* 
meat  P— The  Surrey  of  India  would  not  be  under  the 

Governor  of  Bombay  at  all. 

882.  The  aciencific  BerviceB  would  not  P — TUe  scien- 
tific services  generally  would  not  be  under  the  Provincial 
Qovornment. 

883.  Does  any  friction  arise  from  the  fact  that  there 
art;  services  within  a  province  of  which  the  Governor 
knows  nothing? — I  should  think  the  duties  are  bo 
distinct  that  there  is  no  difficulty  arising  from  it.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any. 

884.  The  powers  of  control  which  the  Central  Govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  are  very  large.  Does  not  this 
mean  a  very  large  amount  of  correspondenoe  between 
iho  Provincial  Uovemments  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ? — No  doubt  it  does. 

885.  But  so  far  as  yoor  experience  goes  you  have  no 
reason  to  ihiuk  that  that  is  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  ? — No ;  I  think  relatively  it  must  have  been 
very  much  diminished  by  the  decentraliEation  system. 
No  doubt  the  oorreBpondence  that  goes  on  in  India  now 
must  be  much  larger  than  it  was  25  years  ago ;  but  it 
wonld  have  been  very  much  greater  had  not  the 
Provincial  Government  the  independent  powers  which 
they  have. 

886.  Can  you  in  uiy  way  illustrate  the  diminution 
that  yon  think  has  resulted  from  the  decentralization 
system  ? — The  power  that  I  have  mentioned  of  re- 
arranging the  Budget  (within  the  total  grant),  on  its  own 
re8p;}n8ibility,  enables  a  Provincial  Government  to 
dispense  with  a  vast  ami>uiit  ul'  cur-e^pjudence  on 
details.  It  also  has  praoiioally  the  same  independent 
powers  as  to  sanctioning  new  appointments  and  oaxrjing 
ont  details  of  administration,  so  far  as  provincial  expen- 
diture is  ooncemed,  that  the  Imperial  Government  has 
irith  reference  to  ImpOTial  ^penditure,  and  thereby 
much  correspondence  on  such  matters  is  avoided. 

887.  Would  ^ou  describe  to  us  how  the  Budget  of 
each  province  is  prepared ;  that  is  to  say,  what  officer 
prepares  the  draft  of  it,  and  by  what  officers  is  the 
dr^  ftOEreoted  F— The  mt^hod  of  compiling  the  Budoet 
is  at  the  discreti<m  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  out 
the  following  is  the  usual  course.  The  estimates  for  each 
office  are  prepared  by  the  head  of  the  office;  they 
are  revised  and  collected  by  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  usually  sends  the  Departmental  Budget  to 
the  Acoountaut>General.  After  examination  to  see 
that  the  exp^diture  has  been  sanctioned,  he  passes 
them  on  to  the  Provincial  Government.  That  Govern- 
ment makes  any  alteration  it  thinks  fit,  and  returns 
them  lo  the  Acconntant-General  for  compilation.  He 
submits  the  compiled  Budget  to  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, with  any  observatioud  necesBary  if  expenditure 
not  fanotionca  hag  been  proposed  beyond  the  power 
of  that  Government ;  and  at  the  same  t>me  he  forwards 
a  copy  to  the  Comptroller- General.  The  Provincial 
Gcerument  then  submitj  the  Budget  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  Financial  Department. 

888.  By  what  date  mtist  it  bo  forwarded  to  the 
Central  Government,  and  what  time  does  that  leave  for 
conaiderittion  then,  and  for  correspondence  with  the 
Provincial  Gflvcrnmont  upon  dispiiteu  items  before  the 
time  comes  when  the  Central  Budget  must  be  com- 
pleted and  adopted  ? — The  Budget  must  be  despatched 
by  the  15(Ai  of  Jannaiy,  which  allows  about  two  months 
fer  correspondenoe  with  tbm  Accountant-GeueraU  vaA, 
if  neoesmry,  with  the  Frovinoial  Governments,  brfore 
the  final  figures  are  accepted  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

889.  Tne  Central  Government  requires  the  Provincial 
Governments,  does  it  not,  to  keep  a  normal  oash 
balance  or  reserve,  ia  order  to  guard  against  flnotna- 
tions  in  the  finances  of  those  governments  P  When 
ms  this  measure  adopted  F — It  was  laid  down  in  1883-4 
that  the  badgots  of  the  Froviooial  Governments  should 
be  so  {wepared  as  to  show,  at  the  dose  of  ihe  year,  ca^ 
balaaoee  not  below  a  certun  amount^  varying  in  each 
case. . 

890.  How  was  this  balance  originaUy  fovmedP — 
Sxeludinff  money  held  for  purely  local  purposes,  the 
Frovincial  Goremments  had  bonces  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1870-71,  amounting  to  Bx.  118,74^.  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  then  gave  tbem  grants  aggregating 

200,000,  for  a  woricing  balance  to  start  the  pro- 
vineial  service  scheme.  The  following  is  a  statement 
of  the  amoitnts  held  by  tbem  ai  the  commenoeraenk  of 
each  7e«r:-*A|)rtl   1,  1870, -Bx.  118,749;  1B71, 


Ex.  341,631 ;  1873,  Bx.  808,692 ;  1873.  Ex.  1,033,095 ; 
1874.  Bx.  541,353;  1875,  Ex.  717.184;  1876,  Ex.  324.719 ; 
1877,    Ex.    3i>8.595;    1878,    Ex.    721,182  ;  1879, 
Ex.  1.216,»31 ;  1880,  Ex.  1.740,374 ;  1881.  Ex.  1.950.056 
18ti2,  Ex.  3.705,046;  1883,  Ex.  2,648,626. 

891.  Was  the  tremendous  increase  in  1882  owing  to 
the  Provincial  ..'ontribu lions  beiug  refunded  by  the 
Imperial  Government  f — I  think  it  was  partly  due  to 
that,  and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  Ae 
Governments,  eapedally  the  North-West  Provinces, 
did  not  spead  so  freely,  and  they  had  accumulated 
large  balances.  It  was  at  thia  time  tiiat  the  role  was 
laid  down  that  minimum  balances  should  be  maintained, 

f>rop(»tionate  to  the  size  of  each  province,  and  to  its 
lability  to  famine,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
Bx.  1,090,000,  which  was  well  within  the  total  of 
Ex.  1,254,000,  vitii  which  the  year  had  been  estimated 
to  close.  The  provincial  balanceB  actually,  however, 
amounted  on  the  Ist  of  April  1884  to  Ex.  2.115,095. 
Perhaps  I  may  mention  here  that  the  actual  balance 
is  almost  always  largely  in  exoess  of  the  Budget.  The 
Provincial  Governmeots  are  accustomed  to  prepare 
their  estimates  of  revenue  cautiously,  and  also  to 
estimate  for  free  expenditure  on  public  works ;  and  they 
very  often  found  at  the  close  of  tie  year  that  they  were 
not  able  to  spend  so  mnch  as  they  expected,  aud 
therefore  their  balances,  as  given  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
were  much  larger  than  the  balance  which  they  had  put 
in  their  Budget  as  the  estimate  for  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year. 

892.  Could '  yon  give  us  *a  list  of  these  normal 
balances,  and  of  the  actual  balances  kept  daring  a  series 
of  years,  compared  with  the  estimated  expenditure  of 
each  Provincial  Government  P — Yes  ;  I  hand  in  the- 
Table.* 

893.  Does  it  ooonr  to  you  that  these  are  not  very 
large  sums  as  a  reserve  on  which  to  draw  in  times 
of  difficulty  P — I  think  it  must  be  remembered  what  a 
very  large  country  India  is,  and  how  very  unlikely 
it  is  that  a  difficulty  such  as  these  baltinces  are 
meant  to  meet,  namely,  fhmine,  or  scarcity,  or  any  local 
emergency,  wonld  arise  in  all  the  provinces  at  the  saine 
time.  These  balances  were  not  prescribed  to  meet 
oontingenci«  of  Imperial  necessity,  sach  as  war,  or 
a  fall  in  exchange,  but  rather  for  local  emergency. 

894.  Under  what  conditions  can  the  normal  balanse 
be  drawn  npott  P— There  are  no  conditions,  except  that 
no  Provincial  Government  may  estimate  to  reduce  ito. 
balance  below  the  prescribed  minimum  without  the 
special  sanction  of  tne  Government  of  India. 

895.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  possible  that  a  Provincial' 
Government  might  send  in  a  Budget  in  which  the 
expmditure  exceeds  the  income,  telling  the  Govern- 
ment of  ^dia  that  tbey  propose  to  draw  to  a  certain 
extent  on  their  balance? — They  might  make  a  proposal 
to  that  effect  beforehand,  and,  if  it  were  sanctioned, 
they  might  place  it  iu  the  Budget ;  but  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  send  up  f^e  Budget  in  that  state 
without  hariz^  previously  obta'ned  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

896.  Whore  is  the  normal  balance  kept,  and  how  ia  tt 
employed  ? — The  balances  of  the  Brovinctal  Governments 
are  not  earmarked,  but  form  parb  of  the  general 
balances,  tor  the  location  and  management  of  which  the 
Government  of  India  is  responsible. 

897.  Is  any  part  of  those  balances  which  is  not  wanted 
invested?— Only b^  the  Government  of  India;  it  was 
one  of  the  conditions  that  I  read,  that  the  Frovincial 
Governments  must  not  remove  the  balacceg  for  deposit 
elsewhere. 

898.  If  the  Government  of  India  think  that  the 
balance  iu  the  hands  of  a  Frovinoial  Government  is 
larger  than  necessary,  would  they  invest  a  portion  of 
it?— It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Comptroller-General 
to  keep  a  proper  balance,  and,  of  course,  not  more  than 
is  wanted,  at  the  various  stations. 

899.  As  a  rule  do  you  invest  f—(]fr.  Jaeok)  We  d* 
not  iuves*^,  if  yon  mean  an  investment  whicii  would 
bring  in  interest. 

.90a  {Sir  Edward  BamUUm.)  Do  bankers  alhnraay 
rate  on  deposits  F — Yes,  they  do  on  small  depw^ 

901.  (Chainmm.)  In  the  ease  &t  this  Provinoiid 
amenditure,  what  is  the  procMS  of  aodit  F— (£lcr  Mmry 
WaterfiM.)  I  thinklhadbetterreadtothe  Oommisitaa 
an  extract  from  my  note  on  die  s^tem  of  aeooont  and 
audit.'f 


Sir  H. 
Waterfield 

ff.arf./.. 

an.,  and 
Mtf  9.  Jacob, 

as.i. 

'6  Nov.  l89i. 


*  Aw  i^ipeodlz  a. 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITUBX  COMMISSION: 


8irH. 
Waterfiatd. 

K.C.S.I., 

Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
C.S.L 


902.  This  is  applicable  to  the  FroTinoial  audit? — 
Yea.  The  sjstem  of  andit  applies  equally  whether  to 
FroHucial  or  Imperial  expenditure. 

9QIS.  Well,  we  have  already  inquired  aa  to  what  I 
may  call  the  central  aadit,  the  Imperial  audit,  and  ^e 
_        central  expeudiinre  and  the  local  expenditure  is  «< 
<  Not.  1999    much  intermiuffled  that  a  good  deal  of  what  applied 
'  to  the  one  would  apply  to  the  other:  but  I  wish  to 

arrive  at  the  process  of  audit  as  it  touches  theProrhioial 
expenditure  r' — It  would  be  audited  in  the  same  wav  and 
hy  the  same  officers.  In  the  accounts  the  expenditure 
would  be  disti  ibated  between  Imperial  and  Frovincial. 

904-  Perhaps  ;on  will  read  the  passage  P  -The  pis- 
sage  I  was  going  to  read  relates  to  the  process  of  audit 
generally.  L  do  not  know  whether  you  would  wish  to 
nave  that  read. 

905.  It  wonld  merely  be  a  repetition  of  the  process 
of  audit  P— Yes. 

906.  Perhaps  I  might  ask  you  then,  in  order  to  keep 
this  branch  of  our  inquiry  together,  to  tell  us  shortly 
who  arc  the  auditing  officers  of  the  Frovincial  expf^ndi* 
tnre.^ — (Mr.  Jacob.)  They  are  the  Civil  Aooouutants- 
General  and  Comptrollers  of  the  Frovinces. 

907.  Thoy  are  Imperial  officers,  ue  they  not? — They 
are  entirely  Imperial. 

908.  And  they  audit  the  Provincial  expenditure  F— 
Yes, 

909.  And  eo  far,  in  thif  case,  the  auditor  is  an  officer 
entirely  independent  of  the  Provincial  Government  to 
which  he  belongs  P — Yes,  he  is  qnite  iiidepeudeut, 

910.  And  in  addition  to  his  audit  functions  he 
discharges  no  executive  functions  P — No,  I  shonld  say 
not. 

911.  Perhaps  yon  would  make  a  qualification  there, 
because  you  would  say  the  Aecoantant.General  is 
considered  the  adviser  ?— Yes,  he  advises  the  Provincial 
Govern  men  t. 

912.  But  he  has  not  got  the  same  executive  func- 
tions, if  I  may  so  describe  them,  as  the  ComotroIIer- 
Oeneral  has  under  the  Central  Ck>vernment — manage- 
ment of  the  debt  and  so  forth  ? — tfo.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  preparation  of  the  Budget  is  considered 
an  executive  function. 

913.  Oh,  yes;  the  preparation  of  the  Budget  is  con- 
sidered an  executive  function;  but  I  did  not  gather 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
bodget.  I  thought  that  in  the  provinces  the  different 
depirtments  prepared  the  local  budgets  which  are 
then  made  up,  and  it  is  the  Provincial  Qovemments 
which  send  them  up  to  the  Viceroy  and  the  Finance 
Deparbnent? — Bat  th^go  to  the  Provinciid  Govem- 
jaents  through  tiie  Aoooanrant-GenOTaL 

914.  Oh,  it  is  through  the  Acconntant-General  P — 
The  Acoountant-General  actnally  compiles  the  Budget. 

915.  (Mr.  Gowine^.)  They  do  not  appear  among  the 
officers  of  the  Province  in  the  official  fi^t  of  the  Fro< 
vince  P — No,  they  are  not  under  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment in  that  sense — (Sir  Henty  Waterfield.)  I  think 
yon  will  find  them  under  the  Financial  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India. 

916.  There  is  a  Financial  Department  in  each 
Province  apparently? — Yes,  that  shows  their  local 
distribution. 

917.  (Chairtnan.)  If  the  audit  officer  objects  to  a 
«harge  to  whom  does  he  report  his  objection  and  what 
action  is  taken  on  such  an  objection? — (Mr.  Jaeob.)  If 
the  Aocountant-General  sees  reason  in  audit  to  object 
to  a  charge,  he  does  not  report  the  objection,  but  orders 
the  recovery,  at  the  same  time  communicating  with 
the  officer  to  whom  the  erroneous  payment  has  been 
made.  The  Treasury  Officer  is  bound  to  enforce  the 
recovery.  If  the  oflloer  cmicerued  should  appea>4o  the 
Provincial  Qovernment,  and  that  Government  shonld 
support  his  view,  the  recovery  may  be  temporarily 
mspanded  pending  a  referenoe  to  tm  Gov^nment  of 
Incua,  who  altme  oremile  the  Acoountaot^GenemL 

918.  Therefore  the  Acooilntant-Gbneral,  or  it  may  be 
anoffioerof  theAcoonntant-Oenenl,aBlgathOTed,  has 
the  power  to  disallow  a  direct  order,  mj,  of  tiie 
QotemoT  of  BfunU^  ?— Tea. 

919.  Absolntely  disallow  itP— He  would  object 
to  it. 

920.  And  he  might  disallow  it  P— Yes. 

921.  And  in  case  the  Governor  objected,  his  only 
suthod  is  to  appeal.  The  Qoveinor  must  appeal  to  the 


Supreme  Government  ?  —  Yes,  and  of  course  the 
Acoountant-General  would  temporarily  suspend  tmy 
action  if  the  Provincial  Government  informed  him  that 
it  was  desired  to  obtain  the  orders  of  the  Government 
of  India. 

922.  That  is  to  say  the  Central  CkiVcmment  would 
probubly  not  back  up  its  officer  in  rigidly  exercising  his 
powers  in  case  a  higher  functionary  wa:!  coiiccrnecfP — 
There  is  an  absolute  order  that,  if  the  Provincial 
Govorumeut  so  directs,  the  eufurcement  of  the  dis- 
allowance should  be  suspended  pending  a  referenoe 
to  the  Government  of  India.  (iStr  Henry  Walerfield.) 
That  is  only  a  temporary  suspeusion. 

923.  Oh,  yes,  quite  so  ?  —  (Mr.  Jticob.)  Only 
temporary. 

924.  (8ir  Andrew  ScohU.)  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  Government  of  India  frequently  supports 
the  Accoantant*General  in  disallowmg  P — Yes,  very 
frequently. 

925.  Even  in  very  small  amounts  as  well  as  large 

ones  P — Yes. 

926.  (Chairman.)  It  appears  to  me  rather  a  strong 
measure  that  a  subordinate  officer  should  hare  the  Anal 
power  of  disallowing  against  the  Governor  of  a  province 
what  is  supposed  to  be  an  irregularity  P — Of  course  the 
Acconntant-General  exercises  no  discretion  in  a  matter 
of  that  kind,  it  i.t  a  matter  of  absolute  rale.  I  might 
mention,  perhaps,  that  the  Accountants>Goneral  are  not 
very  sulwrdinate  officers ;  the  highest  Accountant* 
General  gets  3,000  rupees  a  month. 

937.  The  Acconntant-General  of  the  Province  I  look 
upon  as  a  very  high  officer  from  your  <leacription  of 
him,  but  I  gathered  that  the  officers  under  him  have 
the  power  of  disallowance  P — The  original  order  of 
disallowance  might  be  issued  by  a  subordinace  officer, 
but,  if  it  were  disputed  in  any  way,  it  wonld  oome 
before  the  Acoountant-General  at  once. 

928.  Apparently  the  suborilinate  officer  of  the  Ac- 
ooantant-Generalof  a  Province  has  authority  to  disallow 
an  order  of  the  Governor  of  a  Province.  That  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  arrangement  which,  though,  no  doubt,  it 
works  withont  friction  in  the  hairas  of  anyone  under- 
standing how  to  work  it,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  is  rather 
a  strong  measure  since  it  permits  a  sabordinate  officer 
to  have  the  final  power  of  disallowance  P — (Sir  Henrp 
Waterfield.)  It  shows  that  there  is  an  independent  audit 
in  India. 

929.  Bnt,  I  should  say  generally  that  the  indepen* 
dent  auditor  ought  not  to  have  the  final  power  of 
disallowance ;  it  puts  him  in  an  awkward  position,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  have  only  the  power  of  reporting 
to  a  higher  authority,  and  I  shonld  have  thought  in  a 
case  of  tibis  kind  the  natural  course  would  have  been, 
that  the  charge  should  not  be  disallowed,  but  reported 
for  disallowance  to  the  Supreme  Government? — It 
is  so,  unless  the  Provincial  (Government  aocepts  the 
disaUowuice. 

930.  The  memorandum  states  that  the  Provincial  Go- 
vemmentif  are  invited  to  delegate  part  of  their  aathority 
to  local  authorities,  and  boards,  just  as  the  Imperial 
Government  has  delegated  }>art  of  its  authority  to  them. 
Has  thi^  been  done  to  any  extent,  and  oan  yon  give  us 
any  instances  of  such  decentralisation  P — I  am  prepared 
to  read  a  short  note  which  Sir  Charles  Bernard  gave 
me  on  this  subject ;  bnt  I  do  not  know,  if  yon  are  going 
to  call  him,  whether  you  wonld  not  prefer  putting  the 
questions  to  him  ?  If  yoa  wonld  like  to  hear  it  read,  it 
will  not  take  two  minutes. 

931.  Perhaps  yon  might  read  it  if  it  is  not  a  long 
note? — No,  only  two  pages:  "Previous  to  1881-82, 
"  municipal  Ixxues  had  existed  under  speoifio  laws,  and 
"  these  bodies  admimstered  mvnioipal  revenues  and 
'*  municipal  a&irs;  in  roral  tracts  local  oonunitcaes 
"  disohaived  similar  duties  wiUi  more  restrioted  powers. 
'*  Since  18B1-1882  this  system  has  been  oarried  mvdi 
"  further.  ICunioipal  Aots  and  Local  Self-Grovemment 
**  Acts  have  been  passed  for  nearly  every  prorinoe ;  and 
**  everywhere,  save  in  very  backward  parts,  elected  town 
"  committees  administer  municipal  affairs,  and  elected 
"  district  boards  administer  local  rural  affairs.  These 
"  bodies  cannot  impose  fresh  taxation  without  the 
"  previous  sanction  of  the  local  government,  and  can  do 
"  so  only  within  the  limitations  laid  down  by  law.  Bat, 
"  subject  to  supervision  and  report,  they  manage  all 
**  local  and  municipal  afFairs,  even  to  a  greater  extent 
"  timn  similar  bodies  do  in  the  United  Kmgdona.  The 
'*  Boope  of  the  local  hodiea*  powers  and  reqiotttf  bilitiaa 
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**  is  not  alwayB  the  iame  in  •31  proTuicaB  and  cities; 

tar  instance,  in  the  Pnnjftb  and  Bnrma,  mnnicipal 
**  bodies  manage  schools  and  hospitals  j  in  Bengal, 
**  distriot  boards  manage  primaiT'  schoolB ;  in  Ihe 
"  North-West  Prorinces  boaooI  management  has  not 
"  been  made  over  to  municipal  bodies.  For  their  roads, 
"  Btreeta,  drains,  scaTenffing,  water  sappier,  and  Bnch 
"  like  matters,  towns  aud  districts  have  to  depend  on 
*'  their  local  rates  and  taxes ;  thongh  on  occasions,  as 
"  for  instance,  when  new  water  sappW  schemes  were 
"  nndertaken  at  Nagpore,  Benares,  Lucknow,  Delhi, 
'*  and  elsewhere,  the  local  goTcmment  oontribnted  a 
"  Bpocial  grant.  Bet,  whereTer  schools  or  hospitals 
"  were  made  over  to  local  bodies,  the  local  government 
"  makes  to  each  municipal  or  district  bod;  a  permanent 
"  jear^  grant  from  Provincial  funds ;  such  grant  bears 
**  some  proportion  to  the  sums  the  local  government 
"  tued  preruntdj  to  spmd  yearly  on  the  departments 
"  or  midertakings  transferred  to  such  bodies."  As  to 
the  progress  of  die  measure,  the  fbllowing  are  the 
statiitios : — 


1881-2. 

1898-4. 

FopoUUon  witlua  municipil 

limtb. 

Total  incoow 
„  ttpenditare  - 

14,201,862 

Bx. 
2,906,342 
2,818,798 

1A,«6«,908 

Kx. 
4,&98,70& 
4,a27,2Sl 

932.  Then  how  is  that  income  raised— to  a  certain 
oxtent  by  octroi  duties  P— Yes,  and  house  tax. 

933.  And  tolls  ?— Tolls,  and  oarriage  tax.  Yarions 
local  taxes  of  that  kind. 

934.  Are  these  given  over  by  the  Provincial  Qorem- 
meat  to  the  Uunioipal  Govemmenb  under  general 
cmditions  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Government  P— 
I  ^ihonld  say  that  the  power  to  levy  tlie  tax  is  given 
over ;  they  raise  it  themseWes. 

935.  On  that  point  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  perhaps,  had 
better  speak  P — I  think  he  wonld  be  a  better  authority. 

936.  That  fininbes  my  questions  to  you,  Sir  Henry, 
bat  1  should  like,  having  this  Bengal  budget  before  mo* 
just  to  run  through  one  or  two  of  the  items.  I  see 
that  the  Provincial  budget  first  of  all  deals  with  the 
principal  hesds  of  revenue,  and  under  that  head  there 
ta  a  certain  atim  assigned  out  of  land  revenue  subject  to 
•  deduction  ou  account  of  adjustment  P — Yea,  that  is  no. 

937.  Those  adjustments  really  mean  in  most  oases  a 
return  to  the  Imperial  (Government  of  certain  sums,  do 
they  not  t — It  is  so ;  it  is  a  portion  of  the  land  revenue 
that  is  taken  by  the  Imperial  Qovemment  beyond  the 
three-fourths  that  it  would  otherwise  receive.  The 
adjustment  might  in  aome  provinces  take  the  form  of 
an  addition  to  the  Provincial  Oovemment's  share,  but  I 
am  speaking  now  of  Bengal. 

938.  Well,  then  coraes  the  head  of  interest ;  how 
wonld  that  arise ;  what  are  the  Provincial  Governments* 
inveetments  bearing  interest P— It  is  interest  on  ad- 
vanrcs  to  municipalities  and  other  local  bodies,  interest 
on  adranccK  to  cultivators,  interest  on  advances  to  land 
holders,  Sic,  interest  on  drainage  and  unbankment 
advances. 

939.  They  are  public  loans  P— Yes,  and  advances. 

940.  Then  1  have  already  called  your  attention  to 
and  bad  from  jbu  an  explanation  about  the  irrigation 
and  the  railways,  public  works  in  Bengal  not  being  a 
paying  bnsinesH :  and  the  last  entrr  I  find  is  "  buildings 
and  roads,  civil  works  "  by  Public  Works  Department.  I 
gaUwr  from  that  that  uiere  are  certain  receipts,  but 
they  are  only  on  minor  heads  of  public  works.  I  think 
I  understood  you  to  say  they  are  local  P— The  receipts 
on  civil  works  are  chiefly  from  tolls  or  ferries. 

911.  But  those  are  only  for  minor  works,  are  they  not. 
Did  I  understand  from  you  that  the  greater  worn  are 
kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government  P — I 
thou^t  yott  were  speaking  of  the  revenue  head. 

942.  I  am  speaking  of  the  revenue  head.  The  Pro- 
vincial Govern  rnent  only  derives  a  revenue  from  the  heads 
ot  servicei  which  it  undertakes  P — Yes.  {Mr.  Jacob.) — 
Almost  entirely  tolls  on  ferries.  (Sir  Henry  WaterjUlcL) 
—It  is  entirely  prorinoial  and  local,  and  almost  entirely 
from  ferries. 

943.  Yet  I  see  that  the  expenditore  by  the  Fubtio 
Works  Department  is  a  Tary  large  one.  Here  it  is 
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between  800,0001  and  30O,O0OL  P— Yon  an  tpeaking  of 
civil  buildings  and  roads  f 

944.  Public  Works  Department  buildings  and  roads  P 
— Yes,  buildings  and  roads,  civil  works. 

945.  On  works  in  oharm  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment  I  have  got  2,686,000  rupees  as  spent,  and  hy  the 
CiTil  DepartiMnt  138,000  rapees  P— Besides  the  expen- 
diture wbioh  is  carried  on  hf  the  engineers  in  the  PnUio 
Works  Departmoit,  there  is  also  an«qienditiire  in  eadh 
district  of  »  petty  character  under  the  ciTil  ofBeers. 

946.  {Sir  WSUiam  Wedd«rbwm.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  with  rsgard  to  thts  printed  ooire- 
spondenoe  regarding  financial  control  and  appropriation 
audit.*  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Secrotary  of 
State  has  on  several  occasions — (1  would  refer  specially 
to  page  32  and  page44  of  the  correspondence),  cxprMaed 
an  opinion  that  an  appropriation  audit  analogous  to 
that  made  l^  the  Auditor*Gcneral  in  this  country  to 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  advantageous.  I 
would  just  read  at  the  top  of  page  32.  He  says, 
**  This  question  was  discussed  by  the  Committee  which 
"  was  appointed  by  me  in  1880  to  report  on  the  system 
"  of  military  aocounts.  They  were  unanimous  in 
**  recommending  that  the  detailed  audit  with  vouchers 
"  wluch  is  effected  by  the  local  Aooountants-General, 

and  the  results  which  tre  monthly  reported  to  the 
**  (Jomptrolter-General  should  be  supplemented  by  an 
"  appropriation  audit,  which  wonld  be  embodied  in  a 
"  comparison  and  report  for  the  year,  aoaloffous  to  that 
"  made  by  the  Auditw-General  in  this  country  to  the 
**  Honseof Commons*'?— Yes. 

947.  That  is  in  1882.  Then  afterwards  in  1888 
he  uain  retams  to  the  subject,  and  in  psragraph  6 
of  that  despatch,  at  page  44,  ha  says:  "It  has 
**  been  found,  as  a  mattw  of  experience,  that  most 
**  important  public  advantages  have  been  secured 
*'  by  ihe  operation  of  the  system  which  I  have  de- 
**  scribed.  T  he  independent  auditor,  far  fVom  encroach- 
"  ing  upou  or  hampering  the  action  of  the  Cluuioellor 
"  of  the  Bxcheqner.  luw  become  his  most  valuable  ally. 
"  Through  the  auditor  alone  he  learns  that  his  own 
"  regulations  are  observed,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
**  auditor  alone  he  is  able  to  enforce  the  financial 
**  order  for  which  he  is  responsible  to  Parliament." 
What  I  should  like  to  ask  you  is  whether  there  is  at 
present  any  system  of  audit  that  can  be  called  analo- 
gous to  the  system  which  is  here  referred  to  under 
which  the  action  of  the  highest  executive  is  brought 
under  the  revision  of  the  ultimate  authority  of  Parna- 
mentP — No,  I  think  there  is  no  such  at  present. 

948.  There  at  present  exists,  I  think,  an  appropria- 
tion audit? — Yes,  there  is  an  appropriation  audit  as 
Kr.  Jacob  explained  yesterday. 

949.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  exact  advantage 
that  is  obtained  by  the  existing  appropriation  audit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  separate  from  the  detailed  audit 
that  goes  on  from  day  to  uay  P — Porhapi  Mr.  Jacob, 
as  be  has  written  such  reports,  had  better  answer  t^at 
question  or  give  an  opinion  thereon.  (Jfr.  Jaeab.)  It 
brings  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  cf  India,  which 
has  nude  the  grants,  that  the  grants  have  not  been 
exceeded. 

9ti0.  But  that  is  brought  to  notire.  I  think,  from  day 
to  day.  As  yon  explained  to  the  Chairman,  there  can 
be  no  continuing  irregularity.  It  would  be  at  onoe 
checked.  So  that  at  uie  end  of  the  year  if  that  check 
had  been  efi'ective,  there  is  nothing  to  report  exoept 
that  the  expenditure  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
Budget  P— There  might  be  sometiting  that  would  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Govemment^f  India  for  the  first 
time  in  the  appropriation  report.  {Sir  Henry 
Waterfield.)  The  appropriation  report  brings  to  the 
notice  of  tbe  Government  of  India  uy  excess  that  has 
occurred  over  the  Bndgut,  even  thcmgh  it  hag  been 
sanctioned. 

951.  Is  there  any  advantage  P  I  notine  that  is  the 
advantage  stated  by  the  Government  of  India  from  the 
present  appropriation  audit,  but  is  there  any  practical 
advantage  from  that,  seeing  that  the  authority  that 
sanctions  the  Budget  is  the  same  authority  who  spends 
the  money  P  All  the  effect  of  that  is  to  let  the  Gk>vem* 
ment  of  India  know  whether  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
have  been  of  the  same  mind  as  they  have  been  at  tm 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  it  is  the  same  authority  that 
frames  the  Budget  and  afterwards  spends  the  money  P 
(Mr.  Jacob.)  As  regards  Im^eruJ  expenditure,  that  is 
S0(  bat  not  as  re^purds  Prormcial  expenditure.  (Sir 
flimry  WtUnfield.)  Perhaps  I  may  also  read  to  yon  a 
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pasMge  of  Lord  Hartingbon's  despatch  from  the  same 
page,  32,  from  which  you  quoted.  He  referred  to 
the  opiaion  of  oertain  memberB  of  the  Committee 
of  1^,  which  you  read,  but  he  went  on  in  paragraph 
4  of  his  deapatoh  to  explain  the  ditt'ereuce  between 
the  positions  of  England  and  India.  He  aaid:  "  The 
"  case  of  India  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  ralea 
"  laid  down  in  European  couolrioB.  In  the  United 
*'  Kingdom  the  snpphes  are  annuaUy  voted  by  Parlia- 
"  ment,  which  exercises  a  very  jeaiODB  control  over 
'*  the  Execmive  Ctovernment  in  the  diapoBal  of  tiiose 
**  snpplieSt  and  requires  that  an  officer  independent  of 
**  the  Qovemment  shall  report  to  it  whether  the  law 
*■  has  been  in  all  caaee  observed,  and  the  moneys  dis- 
"  tribnted  according  to  tiie  intention  of  the  House  of 
"  Commons.  In  India  the  case  is  different;  althongh 
"  the  taxes  are  only  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the 
*'  Conncil  for  making  laws  and  regulations,  the  allot- 
*'  ment  of  the  supplies  is  made  by  thu  (rovemor- 
'*  Greneral  in  Council  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  primarily 
"  for  hiB  satiflfactioD  that  an  appropriation  audit  is 
' '  needed,  in  order  that  he  may  have  brought  before  him 
"  in  a  clear  and  precise  manner  any  deviations  which 
**  have  occurred  m  the  expenditure  of  the  year  from 
"  the  original  intentions  of  the  Budget."  That,  I 
think,  is  the  effect  of  the  appropriation  audit  as  it  is 
now  carried  out. 

952.  la  that  the  whole  advaut^e  that  is  obtained 
from  the  present  arrangement? — Tee,  I  should  think 
that  comprises  all. 

953.  Is  it  not  very  small  ?  It  is  only  a  sort  of  review 
by  the  same  anthority  of  what  they  have  done  them- 
selves, practically,  tiecanse  the  G-ovemment  of  India 
both  prepared  the  Budget  and  had  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  whole  of  the  expenditrire  P — It  corresponds  in 
that  respect  to  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  votes  the  grants,  and  has  a 
report  placed  before  it.  to  enable  it  to  see  whether  the 
expenditure  has  been  in  accordance  with  these  grants. 
The  Governor-General  in  Conncil  makes  the  grants  out 
of  the  revenue  of  India  for  specific  purptwes,  and  has 
an  audit  report  placed  before  him  to  see  whether  these 
orders  hare  been  carried  out. 

954.  But  is  not  the  case  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  they  vote  the  Budget  and  they  do  not  have  any 
dftailed  information  regarding  the  progreae  of  the 
expenditure,  and  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
want  an  annual  report  which  will  put  them  m  posses- 
siou  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  money  has  been  spent 
in  accordance  with  the  object? — Yes,  in  accordance 
with  the  votes  that  have  been  passed. 

955.  But  it  seems  to  mo  that  there  u  no  analogy  at 
all  between  that  and  this  Appropriation  Keport,  which 
is  only  a  summary  of  the  daily  proceedings  of  the 
Financial  Department  F — Yes,  I  thiiuc  you  are  right,  but 
it  is  a  summary  for  the  authorities  who  have  made 
the  grants,  of  the  action  taken. 

956.  But  there  is  no  fresh  chcok  or  fresh  security 
caused  by  that.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  this  annual 
appropriation  audit,  so  far  from  being  a  most  important 
thing,  is  practically  of  no  use  at  all  after  the  daily 
audit  has  been  thoroughly  well  carried  out  daring  the 
year  f — I  think  that  probably  the  detailed  Mppropnation 
reports  are  only  of  use  as  enaUing  the  Oomptroller- 
Gcnerel  to  prepare  his  review  for  the  Government ;  but 
I  shottld  not  say^  that  the  review  the  Gomptroller- 
Oenoral,  which  is  called  ui  Appropriation  Report,  and 
the  review  by  the  Secretary  of  State  afrerwards,  are  of 
no  ose;  I  think  they  are  very  important  oheoka  on  the 
expenditure. 

957.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  immense 
value  in  tiie  review  the  Comptroller-General  and 
Aaditor-C^eneral  of  India  of  Hhe  whole  financial  arrange- 
ments, bnt  it  app«trB  to  me  to  be  entirely  foreign  to  %o 
purpose  of  the  British  system,  and  will  not  carry  oat 
thah  object  even  in  that  small  degree  ? — I  think  it  has 
sprang  from  the  British  system,  and  I  think  that  it 
meets  Lord  Hartington's  intention  as  expressed  when 
it  was  initiated. 

966.  I  dxink  that  it  has  been  snggested  by  the 
Government  of  India  that  as  regards  this  Andit  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  in  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment takes  the  place  of  Parliament? — ^Tbey  make  the 
grants  out  of  tne  revenues  in  veiy  mncn  the  same 
way  as  the  Hjonse  of  CominonB  passes  votes  for  oxpen- 
ditnre. 

969.  Bat  is  not  the  whole  olgeci  of  the  Auditor- 
Qenwal's  report  to  bring  to  the  QOtioe  of  the  highest 


ultimate  authority,  how  the  Exeoative,  however  hi^h,  has 
OMried  out  the  orders  of  that  ultimate  authority  P— 
Yes,  if  you  moan  the  altimate  anthority  the  aatlio- 
rity  which  makes  the  grants.   It  is  intended  for  that 

purpose,  I  think. 

960.  Well,  I  mean  the  ultimate  authoril^,  the  master. 
You  say  in  the  British  system  Parliament  is  the  master, 
the  officials  or  executive  are  the  servants,  and  that  tho 
auditor  is  an  independent  anthority  which  brings  to 
the  notice  of  the  master  whether  the  servant  has 
carried  out  his  instruotions.  That  is  the  analogy  of  tiie 
thing.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  in  what  way  the 
Government  of  India,  in  the  Financial  Department,  can 
claim  to  be  the  altimate  anthwily  to  which  the  ultimate 
report  is  to  be  made  by  the  independent  auditor?— No, 
I  do  mat  think  it  is  the  oltimato  authority,  but,  I  think, 
as  the  anthority  which  makes  the  grants,  it  is  the  final 
authority  that  can  review  the  expenditure  in  detailon 
an  Apjtropriation  Beport.  Parliament  has  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  as  yon  are  aware,  the 
control  of  all  expenditure  out  of  the  revenues  of  India, 
and  thu  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  necessarily 
delegates  the  detailed  appropriation  of  the  revenues  to 
the  Govemor-Greneral  in  Council.  It  is  to  him  tiiatthe 
Appropriation  Audit  Beport  is  made. 

961.  So  that  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is 
distinctly  not  tlie  altimate  authority  P — fifo,  nndonbtodly 
Parliament  has  an  authority  over  India ;  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  rraponsible  to  Farliuoaent. 

962.  He  is  onW  aoting  with  delegated  authority  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament, 

as  I  understand  P— Yes. 

963.  Therefore,  so  far  as  an  audit  is  useful  in  bring, 
ing  the  acts  of  the  executive  to  the  notice,  and  under 
the  control  of  theultimate  aatbority,  the  present  system 
is  not  effective  in  any  way— does  not  toiujh  that  at  all  P 
— Ko,  the  Oomptroller-Genend'B  report  is  not  had 
before  Parliament,  and,  therefore,  yon  may  say  that 
Parliament  is  not  cognisant  of  it. 

964.  I  think  you  mentioned  that  there  would  be  a 
great  difBcultf  in  detailed  interference  by  Fwliament, 
or  any  authon^  here,  with  the  details  of  wbninistratifui 
in  India? — ^Yes. 

965.  But  would  not  detailed  interference  be  made, 
in  many  respects,  unnecessary  if  there  were  some 
forma!  aunnal  review,  general  review,  of  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  the  financial  administration  of 
India  by  the  ultimate  authority,  tiut  is,  by  Parlia- 
ment? V^oald  not  that  obviate  a  good  deal  of  the 
detailed  interpellation  and  questions  which  are  made 
necessary  nnder  the  existing  system  P — ^The  Secretary  of 
State  has  always  accepted  theresi>on8ibinty  of  explainuw 
to  Parliament  the  financial  position;  he  does  so  in  hu 
statement  every  year.  I  should  not  have  Uioaght  thai 
Parliament  would  wish  to  have  the  details  sobmitted 
to  it,  or,  at-  least,  that  any  great  advuttage  could  arise 
from  that. 

966.  HCy  question  rather  pointed  to  the  s^Kgestion 
that  there  should  be  some  committee  of  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  which  would  deal  with  a  report  similar  to 
that  which  the  Auditor-General  puts  before  the  House 
of  (Commons  for  British  accounts  P — I  think  the  Publio 
Accounts  Committee  would  find  very  little  ose  in  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-G  eneral's  appropriation  report, 
if  it  had  not  the  officers  to  come  beiore  it  witli  expla- 
nations: and  that  is  a  very  practical  d^cnlty  with 
regard  to  India. 

967.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  independent 
audit,  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  has  been  expressed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  placing  the  auditor  in  an  independent 
pcMition,  and  suggestions  have  been  made  with  regu^ 
to  making  him  irremovable,  that  he  may  hare  no  fear, 
and  that  ne  should  be  provided  with  certain  definite 
promotion,  independently  of  the  Goremment  of  India, 
BO  that  he  might  not  look  for  any  favour.  Is  there  any 
reason  to  think,  in  regard  to  officers  whose  duty  it  is 
to  make  such  reports  that  there  is  undue  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  that  such  precautions  are 
necessary  P — I  should  have  thonght  it  was  quite  certain 
that  they  are  absolutely  independent ;  but,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Jacob,  who  must  have  performed  that  daiy  in  several 
capacities,  can  answer  the  question  better. 

968.  There  is  rather  a  peculiar  reason  given  ulti- 
mately for  expecting  independence.  It  says  that  ihe 
position  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  isanoh 
as  to  pnt  him  beyond  such  inflaenoes.  I  think  yon 
find  it  in  Lord  Biutington's  despatdi  of  the  '2Srd  March 
l^P— I tMzik  the  passage  to  which  yoa  rafisr  is  in 
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the  sammary  of  the  QoTenunent  of  India's  Tieir,  giren 
on  page  32,  paragraph  3,  olaase  4. 

969.  Does  it  not  sa^,  with  regard  to  the  Comptrollor- 
Gflnertl,  that  his  position  in  the  service  is  so  high  as  to 
Tsnder  him  a  thoroughly  independent  officer,  who  can 
bs  trusted  to  do  his  duty  consoientionslj  and  fearlessly. 
I  hare  made  note  of  it,  paragraph  ti,  page  33.  It  tioya : — ■ 
"  In  my  opinion,  the  Comptroller- (ieaeral  is  the  proper 
"  offioer  to  coiidnot  the  appropriation  andit.  His 
"  position  in  the  serrice  is  so  high  as  to  render  him  a 
"  uuirooghly  independent  ofBcer,  who  can  be  trusted 
"  to  do  nia  daty  oonsoientionsly  and  fearlessly."  Is 
not  that  a  re6eotion  apoa  the  offioens  who  are  not  bo 
highly  plaoed  P — do  not  think  ic  was  intended  so  at 
all;  I  thinfc  that  there  was  no  sach  insinuation  and 
that  all  that  was  meant  was  that  there  conld  be  no 
gnmnd  for  sopposing  that  either  antioipaiion  of  faronr 
w  fear  of  disuTOor  woold  affect  the  auditor's  report. 

970.  But  OS  Sur  as  I  can  make  out,  this  is  the  only 
reason  which  is  giren  ultimately  for  the  adoption  of 
the  present  system  f—1  think  that  passage  was  rather 
in  reply  to  ue  sonestion  that  the  auditor  should  be 
izremorable,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  OonnoiL 

971.  were  the  precantitms  proposed  to  put  him 
beyond  the  reach  of  pressure  P — Tes. 

972.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  Hhinka  that  his  high 
position  will  have  that  efieot  ? — Yes. 

fl73.  And  I  would  rather  point  out  that  officials 
who  have  never  reached  those  high  positions  would 
Uunk  that  this  was  a  reflection  upon  them,  to  snppose 
thst  it  is  only  the  height  that  the  Oomptroller-Genoral 
has  reached  that  makes  the  secnrit;^  F — I  do  not  think 
that  it  was  intended  as  any  reflection  upon  the  lower 
officers,  bat  that  it  was  merely  a  way  ot  stating  tl'ftt  the 
Goremment  might  be  assurea  that  they  would  have  a 
tme  report. 

974.  What  I  wanted  to  lead  up  to  was  the  nature  of 
the  sanction  which  the  Comptroller  und  Aaditor<6eneral 
requires  in  order  to  pass  the  different  item<)  of  expendi- 
ture. I  think  there  was  a  correspondence  in  which  the 
Sem«tary  of  State  asked  that  he  should  certify,  not 
only  whether  the  Goremor  General  in  Council  _  had 
giren  his  suiction,  hot  ateo,  in  oases  where  the  additional 
sanction  of  Uie  Setnretaiy  of  State  was  necessary,  whether 
Hat  sanction  was  obtained  P— (Jfr.  Jaeob.)  Yes. 

975.  I  think  that  is  the  present  state  of  the  thing  P— 
Tes,  that  is  so. 

976.  Now,  is  it  also  within  his  duty,  supposing  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  belief  is  exceeding  his 
anthorily,  to  represent  that  in  his  report  ? — I  cannot 
oonoeire  a  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  conld 
ezoeed  his  authority. 

977.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  If,  under  an  Act  of 
Ful^Uttent,  the  power  of  toe  Secretary  of  State  to 
spply  the  roTcnnes  of  India  is  limited,  and  if  ontside 
those  limits  he  were  expending  the  revenues  of  India, 
would  it  be  within  the  functions  and  of  the  control  of 
the  Auditor-General  to  report  that  defect  of  authority  P 
— Ko,  I  should  say  not. 

978.  Ton  are  no  doubt  aware  that  under  the  Govem- 
iiunt(tf  India  Act  of  1858,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  not 
entitled  to  employ  the  revenues  of  India,  without 
^leoial  sanction,  beytnid  the  frontiers  of  India  P— 

979.  It  would  not  be  within  the  present  functions  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-Ooneral  to  check  amounts 
tiist  would  be  expended  out  of  ^e  revenues  of  India 
contrary  to  that  Act  of  Parliament  P— No,  I  should 

say  not. 

980.  Then  in  that  respect  the  andit  fails  as  regards 
the  ultimate  authority  of  the  House  of  Gommons— of 
Parliament  ?— (Sir  Henry  Waterfield.)  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  directly  responsible,  and  is  amenable  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  before  whom  he  must  justify 
himself,  but  the  Comptroller-General's  report  would 
not  bring  that  to  notice. 

981.  No,  and  he  would  not  check  at  the  time,  becauBe, 
as  I  understand,  the  main  and  elfective  chock  iu  when 
the  first  sum  of  money  is  spent.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  administration  tlw  check  is  applied  at  the  first  few 
nipees  that  are  spent  wrong  P—(^r.  Jacob.)  Yes. 

982.  So  that  largo  sums  arc  not  spent;  but  unless 
that  daily  check  is  applied  in  the  oaso  of  a  Secretary  of 
Slate,  many  lakhs  of  mpees  might  be  spent  beyond  the 


frontier  without  their  being  (looked  in  any  way  or 

brought  to  notice  P 

983.  (Chairman.)  Hay  I  ask  whether,  nnder  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  the  Council  of  India  is  not  the  body 
which  has  to  check  the  Secretanr  of  State  under  the 
oircumstaDces  that  Sir  William  Wedderbum  suggestsP 
—{Sir  Smrv  WateHietd.)  It  isthe  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  undoubteiuy. 

984.  He  must  have  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  hii 

Conncil  ?— Yes. 

985.  (Sir  WUIUm  Wedderbum.)  Bat  when  I  was 
speaking  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  was  meaning  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  in  Council  acting  as  Ruch.  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  that  check  was  there  employed.  Then 
there  is  another  point  I  should  like  to  clear  up.  and 
that  is  with  reference  to  the  special  funds.  I  think 
it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  particular  objects  of 
the  andit  to  see  that  the  special  funds  are  properly 
appropriated.  That  is  at  page  33  in  Lord  Hartington  s 
despatch ;  but  it  is  also  stated  in  Lord  Bipon's  despatch 
of  the  Ist  October  1881  P— I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  would  be  duly  audited. 

98(}.  That  is  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
Auditor-General,  I  think?  (3fr.  Jaoob.)  Each  Ao- 
conntant-General  has  to  submit  an  annual  report 
reviewing  the  expenditure  from  local  funds. 

987.  And  it  will  be  part  of  his  duty  to  prevent  or  to 
put  in  a  protest  P — To  report,  certaiolr- 

988.  Against  any  wrongful  appropriation  of  these 
funds P— Yes.  I  will  just  read  the  order:— "The 
"  Aooountuit-Gener:^  will  submit,  through  the  Itocail 
"  Government,  a  yearly  statement  of  the  total  income, 
"  total  expenditure,  and  balance  of  every  local  or  other 
"  independent  fund  upon  his  books,  with  a  few  brief 
"  remarks  upon  the  finance  of  each,  with  the  object  of 
*'  showing — first,  that  each  fund  is  solvent;  secondly, 
"  that  it  is  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
"  intended;  thirdly,  that  it  is  not  overlooked,  but  is 
"  being  fully  utilised;  fourthly,  that  its  continuance 
"  is  expedient.  In  submitting  these  statements  to  the 
"  Government  of  India,  the  Local  Governments  ^onld 
**  add  their  own  remarla." 

989-  Is  there  any  check  or  any  means  of  preventing 
these  special  funds  being  appropriated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  itself  ?  Would  it  be  within  the  dnty 
of  the  Comptroller-General  to  point  ont  that  theite 
funds  were  not  available  for  general  purposes  P — The 
Government  of  India  would  be  the  nltimate  anthority 
to  dedde  whether  they  were  being  applied  properly 
or  not. 

990.  But  as  far  as  check  or  andit  goes,  have  yon,  as 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General',  any  means  of 
preventing  the  whole  fund  being  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment .of  India  P — The  order  of  the  Government  of 
India  would  oeruunly  be  final  upon  that  point,  and 
would  be  so  accepted. 

991.  There  would  be  no  means  of  checking  or  pro- 
testing. The  particular  case  I  wished  to  refer  to  is 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  uatnre 
of  that  particular  assignment  was,  but  that  is  what  it  is 
generally  called,  and  I  Uiink  you  will  remember  that 
special  taxes  were  raised  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
that  partionlar  land  t-~{8ir  Henry  Waterjield.)  Kot  for 
forming  a  particular  faoA ;  it  was  an  approj^iation  for 
a  particular  purpose. 

992.  Well,  as  I  say,  there  is  a  diffei-enoe  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  position  of  it;  but  considering  there  is 
a  general  feeling — a  very  considerable  foeling — that 
there  were  particular  taxes  raised  for  that  particular 
purpose,  I  would  ask,  taking  tiiis  as  an  example  .whether 
there  was  any  sort  of  protest,  or  whether  there  was 
any  means  of  making  a  protest  to  prevent  this  fund 
beuig  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  P — (3£r.  Jacob.) 
The  Famine  Belief  Appropriation  was  never  treated  as 
a  fund  in  any  account  of  the  Government  of  India. 

993.  Did  not  Sir  John  Strachey  say  that  no  separate 
fund  was  established  because  ol  convenience  in  the 
accounts  P — I  am  not  aware  of  its  ever  having  been 
treated  as  a  fond  of  any  kind,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
a  fund  appropriated  for  a  particular  object. 

994.  (Otairman.)  And  the  auditors  will  not  report 
upon  it  P — Not  np<m  that  fund ;  no,  not  upon  any  such 
fund. 

995.  I  think,  Sir  Eetaj,  Sir  William  Wedderbum 
has  drawn  a  distinction  between  the  ordinary  day*t&- 
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d*y  andit  md  the  appropriBtion  ftodit.  The  id»  of 
the  appropriation  audit  ia  doubtless  boirowod  from  the 
home  system  P— (Sir  Henry  Waterfield.)  Yes. 

096.  Before  the  appropriation  audit  iras  introduced 
here  in  its  full  extent  in  18rtP  there  was  aadU  of 
almost  all  Government  expenditure  by  the  Audit  omce, 
which  examined  the  Touchers  and  saw  that  payments 
were  regular,  but  did  not  report  to  Parliament  whether 
the  neoessaty  authority  for  the  payment  had  been 
obtained.  That  ia  the  baainesa  of  an  ordinaiy  auditOT, 
is  it  notP  He  goes  through  the  paymenta.  and  he 
Bee«  there  is  a  Tonohor  for  each  payment  P— Yea. 

997-8.  When  the  nooeesity  comes  for  an  appropriation 
audit  the  extra  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  auditm- of 
asoertaining  whether  each  payment  w  n**"*  only  duly 
Touched,  but  duly  sanctioned.  I  would  go  ftirther  and 
say  (following  the  strict  analogy,  which  you  tave  pointed 
out.  Sir  Henry)  that  aa  ParUamont  Totea  the  suppUes. 
naturally  the  report  is  made  to  Parliament  to  ahow 
that  thflM  iupplies  haTe  been  deTOted  to  the  objects 
for  whioh  they  were  voted  j  and  in  the  same  way  the 
itrict  analogy  ia  that,  as  the  Governor- (Jeneral  in 
OounoaappropTiatea  the  suppHea,  it  ia  to  the  GoTeroor- 
Omeral  m  Oooncil  that  the  reports  should  be  made, 
•howing  whettier  hia  officers  have  awhed  the  money 
in  the  banner  in  whioh  he  in  Oonnoil  has  granted  it  P 
—Tea. 

999.  The  analogy  so  far  is  perfectly  strict  It  be- 
come* a  further  question  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of 
India,  a  further  check  is  wanted ;  but  I  think,  as  far  as 
it  goea,  the  exact  analogy  is  correct?— I  think  a  report 
is  made  to  the  authority  which  granted  the  auppIiM  ; 
the  audit  does  much  more  than  merely  see  that  a  voucher 
is  obtained ;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  appropriation. 

1000  (Sir  W.  Waddei^um.)  But  is  the  uialogy 
oomplete  when,  in  the  one  case,  the  authority  w  simply 
ropMting  to  itself,  and  the  whole  essence  of  the  other 
is  to  let  the  granting  authority  know  whether  its 
orders  have  been  carried  out? 

(Chairman.)  What  I  meant  was  that  —  whether, 
rightly  or  wrongly.  I  am  not  entering  upon  that—in 
tlwone  oaae  the  Governor-General  m  Council  is  the 
sranting  authority,  and  a  report  i«  made  to  him ;  m 
Uie  othOT  case  Parliament  is  the  grantmg  authority, 
and  a  report  ia  made  to  it.  So  far  the  analogy  is  com- 
plete Thai  does  not  touch  the  further  ouestion 
whether  Parliament,  aa  the  supreme  authority,  has  any 
communication  made  to  it.  Then,  again,  with  regard 
to  the  independence  of  officers  in  this  POMtion,  pro- 
bably the  correct  way  of  putting  it  is  this.  What  is 
Bought  by  the  arrangement  in  England  is  to  get  an 
officer  in  a  poMtion  independent  of  pressure.  ™t  w 
done  by  assimilating  the  position  of  the  OomptPoUer 
and  Auditor-Ueneral  to  that  of  a  Judge.  Yonmayiay 
be  has  practically  nothing  to  look  for  beyond ;  he  ^ 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  official  hierarohjt  He 
is  also  irremovable,  except  by  an  addresa  fVom  the  two 
House*  of  Parliament.  In  the  aame  way  what  I  auppose 
i*  meant  by  the  mention  of  the  high  poaiuon  of  the 
Indian  OomptroUor-General  is  that  it  is  so  high  that 
he  has  very  little  moi«  to  look  ta 

(Sir  W.  Wedderbum.)  1  do  not  think  so. 
(Chairman.)  I  think  that  the  meaning  that  would 
bo  attached  to  the  statement  that  the  high  officer  is 
independent,  ia  that  he  has  not  got  much  to  look  to. 
Whether  he  has  or  not,  U,  of  courae,  a  q wf^on  of 
opinion,  but  that  is  the  meanmg  of  eaying  that  a  higt 
officer  is  more  independent  tiian  an  officer  in  a  low« 
place,  that  a  lower  officer  has  much  more  to  look 
to  in  the  way  of  promotion  that  could  be  given  to  him  P— 
(Sir  H.  Waterfi^.)  Perhaps  1  may.  with  reference 
to  Sir  W.  Wedderbum's  position,  quote  from  p«e 
47  of  the  papers,  in  which  the  GoTemmont  of  India 
said-  "An  efficient  system  of  audit  must  be  auoh 
"  aa  to  inmre  U)  audit  against  vouchera ;  (2)  audit 
"asainst  Budget  grant;  (3)  audit  against  apph- 
(Stiun  of  glint  i  (4)  audit  a^inat  aanctKm ;  (5) 
"  andit  against  the  powers  (.f  aanction  of  the  sanctioning 
"  anthonty;  (6)  that  all  irregular  and  uriauthonaed 
"  expenditure  is  brought  to  notK-e.''  and  theu  they  go 
«m  i»  paragraph,    We  may  point  out 

"that  the  system  of  audit  which  la  now  in  force  m 
»  India  certainly  aims  at  the  attornment  of  all  these 
"  obiecto."  and  I  think  there  la  no  doubt  that  it 
lucoeeds  in  attaining  them. 

1001.  (Mr.  Naonji.)  When,  on  account  of  the  error  in 
the«iimate8  oi^  to  the  Afghan  War,  a  committee 
Ji^t^ted  hweTit  recommended  a  certam  scheme. 


and  with  regard  to  that  scheme  of  a  complete 
audit  and  so  on.  the  Government  of  India  said :  "  The 
'*  organisation  would  certainly  be  far  more  perfect  if 
the  AuditorGeneral  and  bis  subordinates  exercised 
"  no  exeontiTe  or  adminiatrative  functions  whatsoever. 
"  The  question  ia  mainly  one  of  moner.  It  is  obvious 
"  that,  if  tiie  Auditor-General  and  his  subordinates 
"  were  to  carry  out  annually  in  detail  an  administra- 
"  tive  audit  of  the  whole  of  the  aocounts  in  all  depart- 
"  ments,  a  very  large  estoblishment  would  be  required. 
**  The  expense  of  such  an  organisation  would  be  so 
"  great  that  we  think  the  idea  may  be  at  once  set 
aside."  So,  then,  in  order  to  have  this,  what  would 
certainly  have  been  a  very  great  uid  very  important 
improvement,  ha*  been  set  adde  on  acoomit  of  want 
of  money,  ha*  it  not  P— The  proposal  waa  pnt  aside  on 
account  of  the  expmae. 

1002.  Then  the  Government  of  India  proposed  a 
certain  reduced  scheme  instead,  costing  about  a  lakh  and 
63,000  rupees  P— Yes. 

1003.  That,  again,  the  Secretaiy  of  State  did  not 
allow  P— Yes. 

1004.  He  aslrad  the  GoTemment  of  India  to  reduce 
that  as  well  P— He  asked  them  to  teconsider  it. 

lOOK.  The  QoTenunent  of  India  then  proposed  56,000 
rupees  P—Tas. 

1006.  Even  to  that  the  Seeretarr  of  State  for  India 
objected,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  sanotifned  61.000 
razees,  allowing      J.  Westland  a  special  allowanoe  t 

1007.  Well,  all  this  means,  then,  that,  if  there  were 
means,  an  improvement  of  this  kind  would  hare 
been  very  great,  and  it  was  only  the  want  of  means 
that  induced  the  Government  of  India  to  ask  taiat 
OToposal  to  be  set  aside  f— I  do  not  think  that 
Secretary  of  State  ever  expressed  the  opinion  diat  the 

Eropooal  for  an  independent  auditor  woold  neoeasaril^ 
e  a  great  improvement.  The  Government  of  India 
having  accepted  the  view  of  the  minority  of  the 
Gom^ttee  that  it  woold  be  a  great  improvement,  the 
Secretary  of  State  said  that  he  thooght  the  expense 
prevented  its  being  carried  oat.  Mid  they  then  considered 
what  could  be  done. 

1006.  I  am  giving  actually  the  words  of  the  Govern- 
ment ^  India  tiiat  it  regained  it  as  important  P— The 
Government  of  India  did  accept  it. 

1009.  And  had  they  had  means,  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  carried  it  out  P— That  was  the  view  of 
the  Government  of  India  of  that  day. 

1010.  In  this  memoranUum,  at  page  48,  there  is  a 
table  giving  the  number  of  officers  aud  clerks,  and 
the  annual  cost  cornea  to  about  60  laca  of  rupees  P — 
Yes. 

1011.  Now,  suppose,  Mr.  Jacob,  the  GovMTiment 
gave  you  a  free  hand  to  deriae  a  perfect  acherae,  so 
toat,  without  any  difficalty  about  means,  you  might  go 
to  all  necessary  expense,  what  do  you  think  would  be 
the  cost  of  such  a  scheme  over  aud  above  this  60  lacs  of 
rupees,  just  approximately  ?—{Mr.  Jcuiob.)  1  ahonld  ftod 
it  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea  offhand. 

1012.  50  per  cent.,  100  per  cent.,  or  an^r^hing  like 
it  F — I  think  the  present  audit  is  quite  sufficient. 

1018.  The  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India,  ■■  I 
read  just  now,  showed  that,  had  there^  been  mcare 
money,  there  would  have  been  so  much  improvement 
and  a  more  perfect  audit  would  have  been  oi^ganised. 
As  the  want  of  money  prevented  them  from  doing  toat. 
still  they  h&Te  ehowu  that,  if  you  had  more  money, 
you  would  be  able  to  devise  a  more  perfect  scheme, 
accordiug  to  the  view  of  the  Government  of  India? — 
(iSir  Eenry  Waterfield.)  I  have  alreadv  said  tiiat  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  that  was  accepted  oy  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

1014.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  was  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  of  State;  1  am  only  aaying  that,  as 
the  Government  of  India  gave  us  to  underatand  that 
if  anch  a  thing  could  be  done,  it  would  be  deairable, 
but  that  want  of  money  would  prevent  it;  therefore 
let  snch  a  sciieme  be  put  in  theoretically.  Soppoae 
the  Government  of  India  could  have  aupplied  and 
found  the  money,  how  much  more  would  have 
been  necessary,  and  instead  of  ^oiiig  to  a  matter  of 
55,000  rupees'  as  a  small  addition,  how  much  more 
would  have  been  required  to  carry  out  what  the 
Government  of  India  thought  a  thorough  organisation  ? 
—They  gave  what  would  probably  be  the  cost  of  th« 
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or^na^  Bcheme.  I  think  that  is  the  lac  and  the 
50,000  that  joa  quote.  They  said  that  was  tho  most 
that  ooald  be  done.  I  think  that  is  ou  page  18, — 
1,53,168  rupees.  That  is  the  estimate  that  thej 
made  at  the  time,  of  the  cost  of  carxTUig  nut  the 
suggestion  for  an  independent  appropriation  audit, 

1015.  In  fact,  thoj  put  the  suggestion  altogether 
aside,  and  suggoited  that  a  modest  scheme  to  the 
extent  of  a  lac  and  50,000  rupees  would  do  for  the 
present ;  that  is  what  they  would  recommend  P — Yes. 
they  Bud  that  the  expense  of  inch  an  audit  in  f\ill 
detail  would  be  so  great  that  they  thought  the  idea 
mnst  be  at  once  set  aside.  The  plan  they  proposed  was 
a  reduced  scheme  coating  a  lac  and  50,00i)  rupees. 
Therefore,  it  is  qnite  dear  that,  if  the  Qovemment  of 
India  had  desired  a  move  effective  audit,  it  wonld  have 
been  very  much  more  expensive. 

lOlu.  I  am  only  giTing  the  viewtt  of  the  Qovemment 
of  bi^a  myself  t—Xtt  the  QoTernmeot  of  India  of  that 
day. 

1017.  I  can  only  speak  from  what  is  put  before  me. 
Can  yon  tell  iu  how  moeh  of  tbis  60  lacs  of  rupees 
is  paid  to  £iirOf»eiuis  P— ICr.  Jacob  may  know.  [Mr. 
Jmnb.)  I  cookl  not  say  off-Jiand. 

1018.  We  will  have  an  approximation,  ^^rhaps 
to-morrow  some  Agnrea  may  be  put  in  which  will  enable 
na  to  come  to  some  approximate  amount,  whatever 

is,  be  it  20  laos.  or  30  laea,  or  wbatevor  it  may  be  P 
^fif»r  Hmry  WatmfiM.)  I  will  see  if  I  can  giya  yon 
any  figores  to-morrow.  I  will  make  a  note  and  Me 
about  that.* 

1019.  Now,  in  a  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  dated  the  17tfa  July  1879  (I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
neoesaary  for  me  to  refer  to  it  at  length)  in  the  little 
extract  which  I  read,  the  Secretary  of  State  said  :— '*  I 
'*  have  already  expmsed  my  decided  opinion  that  the 
**  aalariee  to  be  appropriated  to  native  gentlemen 
**  aerring  in  their  own  country  mnit  in  jastice  to  the 
**  taxpayer  of  India,  be  fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  those 
*'  which  have  been  found  necessary  to  attract  the 
**  members  of  the  existing  Civil  Service  to  leave  their 
**  homes,  and  I  think  it  iksirable  at  once  to  lay  down 
*'  a  clear  rule  on  the  subject.  After  mature  considera- 
**  tton  Her  Majesty'lf  Government  has  decided  that  the 
**  salaries  to  all  native  gentlemen  appointed  under  the 
**  new  rales,  except  probationers,  shall  not  exceed  two- 
*'  thirds  of  the  salaries  assigned  to  English  civiHans.*' 
That  is  the  Seoretaty  of  State's  aos{Mtch.  Now, 
supposing  that  the  Government  thought  it  desirable 
to  increase  that  Indian  contingent,  there  would  be 
immediately  a  saving  of  33^  per  cent.,  would  there 
not  ? — No. 

1020.  Th^  is  to  say,  for  the  same  number  of  native 
officials  appointed  in  place  of  the  Europeans.  Supposing 
Indians  were  appointed,  and  their  salaries  were  two- 
thirds  what  was  being  paid  to  English  civilians,  tbere 
would  be  a  saving  of  33^  per  cent,  in  their  salaries  P— 
If  appointed  when  vacancies  occnrred. 

1021.  If  appointed  when  opportanitiea_  shoald  be 
made ;  I  do  not  say,  to  appoint  immediately  P  —  I 
thought  you  said,  immediately. 

1022.  Without  any  prejudice  to  existing  interests, 
if  the  Government  of  India  carried  a  scheme  by 
which  the  Snglish  Civil  Servants  were  displaced  and 
their  places  taken  by  native  gentlemen,  according  to 
this  standard  (which  mi^ht  still  be  further  rednced) 
there  would  then  be  a  saving  of  33|  per  cent,  in  money, 
BO  the  Government  of  India  tronld  tuve  at  its  disposal 
50p:r  cant,  nkore  servants  tiiau  it  has  ai  present,  would 
it  not  P  —if  tlie  officers  were  appointed  on  two-thirds  of 
the  existing  salaries,  and  were  equally  efficient,  there 
woold  be  a  saving  of  ono-Lhird. 

1023.  Then  there  would  be  this  other  effect  of  it,  that 
whatever  is  paid  to  the  Indian  servants  remains  entirely 
in  the  conntry,  and  in  point  of  fact  does  not  affect  the 
total  wealth  of  the  conntry.  Is  it  not  so,  just  as  it  is 
here  P  '21.  iU.  Sd.  are  drawn  per  head  from  the  people 
bere  for  tho  porposes  of  State,  but  all  that  returns  to 
the  people,  aud  tberofore  the  fundlVom  which  the  State 
can  derive  its  wants  is  always  full,  as  it  were — the  oceau 
kept  filled  by  rain  or  river — so  that  the  Government  la 
able  to  draw  as  much  as  may  be  abaolately  necessary. 
That  would  be  the  effect  if  the  ludUn  Civil  Service 
was  so  maoh  Indian  P— If  the  money  is  spent  in  the 
country  it  remains  in  the  country,  and  it  is  conceiv- 
able thnt  it  might  be  taxed. 

«  At  0.1638. 


1024.  That  would  therefore  inereaae,  or  rather  pre- 
serve and  enable  the  people  to  increase,  the  twad  from 
which  the  Government  has  to  draw  for  its  own  pur- 
poses ;  of  course  any  waste  or  extravagance  Is  quite  a 
different  thing.  Now  there  is  another  question.  Can 
the  administration  and  management  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  individual  or  of  aiiv  people  bo  more  latis- 
factory,  or  can  it  be  effected  in  a  more  responsible 
manner  than  by  that  individaal  or  that  people  P  Sup* 
pocingthmr  had  the  administration  and  mana^menl, 
or  at  least  a  potent  voice  in  the  administration  and 
management,  of  that  expenditure  f — It  depends  very 
much  on  the  character  of  the  people,  I  shsutd  say. 

1025.  If  I  am  to  spend  my  own  money,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly be  more  careful  how  t  spend  it  than  if  I  spend 
for  somebody  else,  to  whom  I  am  entirely  irresponsible, 
and  have  also  an  tntereat  in  the  expenditure ;  and  I  will 
not  give  tiiie  same  anxiety  to  see  that  the  expenditure 
for  another  person  is  not  more,  or  not  unnecessary,  or 
that  it  is  as  much  as  u)  absolutely  neoeasair.  That  is 
only  natural  P— I  do  not  think  I  can  adndt  that.  Many 
»  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  his  own  money ;  someone 
else  will  look  after  it  better  tor  him. 

1086.  (ifr.  Byder.)  I  should  Uke  to  ask  fou. 
l£r.  Jacob,  whether,  when  yon  apply  yoor  test  audit  to 
the  accounts  that  havo  been  alrasdy  audited,  by  your 
officers  and  the  ProTinoial  Aooountant^Oenernt,  you 
da  that  on  behalf  of  any  different  authority  from  uiat 
on  whose  behalf  the  auditors  of  the  Accountant- 
General's  Department  noted  P—ClTr.  Jaedt.)  No,  not  on 
behalf  of  any  other  authority. 

1027.  You  all  audit  on  behalf  of  one  and  the  same 
anthority,  vis.,  I  suppose,  the  Govemw^General  in 

Council  P— Yes. 

1028.  Therefore  we  cannot  aay  that  you  introduce 
any  new  element  into  the  audit  by  your  action.  Yon 
regard  the  accoonts  from  just  the  same  standpoint  as 
the  immediate  auditors  do  P — Yes. 

1029.  You  do  not  audit  the  accounts  in  any  different 
way  from  the  other  auditors  P — No. 

1030.  All  that  you  do  is  to  apply  a  test  which  som 
that  they  have  done  that  which  they  ought  to  haTO 

done  P — Yes. 

1031.  And  then  yon  compile  the  results  of  what 
they  have  done?  Am  I  not  right  in  saying  soP— 
Yes. 

10^.  Yon  summarise  the  results  and  show  them  to 

the  Oovemor-General  in  Gonneil  P — ^Yee. 

1033.  Would  it  make  any  difference  whatever  if  you 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council, 
and  not  on  behalf  of  the  Governor-General  in  ConndlP 
— I  do  not  see  that  it  would. 

1034.  That  would  not  put  you  in  any  more  inde- 
pendent position  P — No.  I  have  been  Accountant- 
General  and  Oomptroller-Geoeial  for  8  or  10  years ; 
and  I  cannot  remember  a  single  instance  in  which  any 
pressure  baa  been  put  upon  me  which  could  in  any  my 
DC  considered  as  improper. 

1035.  No.  Nevertheless,  when  once  yon  are  satisfied 
that  anything  has  licen  sanctioned  deliberately  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  you  drop  the  matter  P— 
No.  If  it  requires  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction, 
I  require  proof  that  this  sanction  faaa  been  obtained. 

103tj.  So  far,  therefore,  yon  may  be  said  to  be  a  con- 
troller of  the  action  of  the  Govemor-Generd  in 

Council  P — To  that  extent. 

1037.  And,  ao  far.  jou  do  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  here  in  England  P— Yes.  That 
duty  has  only  been  laid  on  the  auditors  in  India  for 
the  latft  three  or  four  years.  Before  that,  we  never 
went  behini  the  order  of  the  Governor-General  in 
Council. 

1038.  But  even  in  that  respect  you  only  do  what  the 
Provincial  Acconntantfl-Genraal  do  P~Yea ;  oertunly. 

1039-40.  There  is  no  special  fanction  that  belongs 
to  yon  ia  the  matter  of  auditing  which  does  not  belong 
totiiemP— No. 

1041.  Your  report  is  always  aeut  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  P — Yea,  it  always  goes  to  the  Seoretary 
of  State. 

1042.  But  you  do  not  address  your  report  to  him  P— 
No ;  I  address  it  to  the  Government  of  India. 

1043.  Could  yon  insist  npon  its  being  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  if  the  Govemmeut  of  India  did  not 
send  it  to  him  P— I  do  not  think  that  the  question  baa- 
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ever  wimt.  It  goes  to  him  aa  a  matter  of  oonne.  It 
is  pBbliiiMd  in  tbe  "  Queite  "  too. 

1044.  Toa  do  not  audit  home  ezpenditnxe,  do  you  ?— 
No. 

1045.  That  \a  done  here  ?— Yes. 

1046.  (Chairman.)  May  I  ask  this  queBtioni  Your 
report  it  pnbliahed,  yoa  say,  in  the  *'  Gazette  "  f— 
Yes. 

1047.  Ib  that  by  a  Parliamentary  Order,  or  is  it  by  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  Goveramcut  uf  India  P — It  is  by 
a  Standmg  OrAet. 

1048.  And,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  it  is 
published  in  the  *'  Gazette  "  Yes. 

1049.  That  is  secured  Yeu. 

1050.  It  is  not  laid  before  Parliamont  here,  is  it  ?  — 
(Sir  Henry  Waterfield.)  No,  it  is  not. 

1051.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  The  treasury  officers  who 
make  payments  in  the  first  instance  are  auditors,  I 
suppose,  as  to  the  authority  of  all  the  payments  they 
have  to  make? — (Mr.  Jacob.)  To  a  certain  extent;  the 
Government  has  laid  upon  the  drawing  officers  the 
responstbiUty  for  everything  they  draw  except  aalaries 
and  establiBhoaent  churges. 

1052.  Then  the  treasnry  officer  does  not  examine  the 
bills  that  are  presented  to  him  except  in  respect  of 
some  order  directing  payment  to  be  made  P — Ycs^  that 
is  all. 

1053.  He  does  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  oharges 
to  see  that  they  are  in  uccoi-dance  with  any  code  of 
regnlationa,  but  only  that  they  are  approved  by  an 
anthorised  officer  to  be  paid  P— You  are  referring  to 
charges  other  than  salaries  and  establishment  P 

lOM.  Yes  P — ^The  salaiy  charge  he  would  never  pay 
without  the  order  of  the  Accouotant-Gencral  naming  th» 
fixed  salary  of  the  particular  officer. 

1055.  And  that  authoriW  would  be  obtained  every 
month  for  that  payment  r— No,  it  remains  in  force 
until  the  Acoonntent-General  withdraws  it. 

1056.  Therefore,  he,  in  that  case,  examines  the 
document  which  is  presented  to  him  to  see  whether  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Accountant  -  General's 
antborityP — ^Yee,  as  regards  salaries,  certainly  he 
does. 

1057.  As  regards  other  payments,  he  only  sees  that 
they  are  ordered  for  payment  by  an  authorised  person  ? 
—Yes,  that  is,  generally.  There  are  a  few  conditions 
that  are  laid  down — certain  charges  may  only  be  drawn 
on  the  oountersignature  of  a  superior  officer,  and  so  on ; 
but  ultimately  it  does  depend  upon  ^e  authority  of  an 
officer  who  either  signs  or  coantersigus. 

1058.  The  paying  officer  does  not  then  go  into  the 
details  of  the  charges  ;  he  does  not  see  that  a  payment 
to  a  contractor  is  in  accordance  with  the  contract,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

1059-  But  with  regard  to  salaries,  or  lists  of  saltu-ies, 
he  does  examine  these,  because  he  has  been  authorised 
by  the  Aocoantant-General  of  the  district  to  pass 
certain  salaries  until  the  authority  is  withdrawn? — 
Yea. 

1060.  Therefore,  as  regards  salaries,  he  may  be 
regarded  aa  an  auditor  ? — Yes,  with  reference  to  this 
dmnite  order  of  the  Acoountant-Cteneral. 

1061.  He  does  not  go  into  anr  question  of  rulei  or 
regulations,  but  he  just  sees  he  has  an  order  from  tho 
Ajooountant*  General  to  pay  a  definite  specified  salary 
to  a  certain  specified  officer;  and  w^en  the  salary  of  that 
officer  would  be  increased  there  would  be  necessarily 
the  order  of  the  Accountant-General  to  increase  it  P — 
Yes  ;  he  would  not  pay  him  any  iooreaso  until  ha 
received  the  order  of  uie  Accountant-General. 

1062.  Then  the  examination  of  the  Accountant- 
General  subsequently  is  in  complete  detail  of  every 
TOocher  P — Yes. 

1063.  Does  not  he  accept  the  examination  of  the 
treasury  <^ficer  in  any  my? — No. 

1064.  And  he  goes  tiirough  every  item  of  charge,  and 
checks  every  rate  and  compensation  aud  so  on  ? — Yes. 

10t>5.  Then,  subsequently  to  that,  you  apply  a  tost 
examination  by  your  officers  to  see  that  every  regu- 
liition  is  more  or  less  carried  out  P— Yes. 

1066.  To  what  extent  does  your  test  goP  Is  it  a 
continuous  tost,  overhauling  all  the  Accountant- 
(icneral's  accounts,  or  is  it  only  a  roviow  just  at  the 


last  month  of  the  year? — No,  it  is  not  neoonarilr  eren 
an  annual  review.  The  Deputy  Anditor-General  goes 
to  any  office  that  I  aend  him  to,  and  examiiiea  two  or 
three  montha  of  the  accoonta.  That  comes  to  about  a 
month  a  year  on  the  average. 

1067.  But  that  is  gcniig  on  continuously  throughout 
the  yearP  Your  offioers  may  be  in-  one  place  at  one 
tim^  and  another  place  at  anotiierP— But  he  need  not 
necessarily  examine  each  office  once  a  jrcar;  he  may 
examine  an  office  once  every  two  yean  or  once  everr 
three  yean,  but  he  will  take  a  certain  period,  and  wiU 
examine  in  detail  every  voaoher  and  account  for  tiiat 
period. 

1068.  The  responaibility  that  ia  thrown  upon  the 
treasury  officer  in  making  the  payments  ia  simply  that 
he  has  a  fwmal  authority  to  make  the  payment  P— Yea, 
on  tbe  Treasury  officer. 

106d.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understood  the  new 
powen  that  have  been  conferred  upon  the  provincial 
authorities  as  remrda  their  inonrring  new  itoma  of 
expenditure  as  irithin  their  control.  Ia  it  posaible 
for  the  provincial  aotiunitiea  to  estimate  for  an  increase 
of  tbe  Mxpenditim.  so  as  to  be  able  to  present  an 
increased  Budget  for  any  partionlar  year  P— Yes ;  they 
can  enter  any  amount  in  the  Budget,  wfthin  the  revemoe, 
without  any  ftirther  sanction,  provided  the  expenditure 
ia  within  tneir  general  powen. 

1070,  Can  they  eatimate  an  increased  revenoe  and 
then  {H-opoae  incxeaaed  expenditure  aa  agaiuBt  that  P 
If  it  waa  the  opinion  of  tbe  provincial  anutoritiea  that 
the  revenue  would  come  up  a  lac  or  ao  in  the  next 
year,  could  they,  as  against  that,  propose  increased 
exTxjuditure,  and  woald  it  be  accepted.''-— Generally,  I 
should  say  it  would  not  be  accepted,  unless  there  was 
some  specific  cause  to  be  assigned  for  the  increase  of 
the  revenue.  The  general  rule  is  as  regardu  the 
principal  heads  of  revenue,  that  we  take,  for  tbe 
following  year,  the  nearest  estimate  we  can  make  of 
the  probable  revenue  during  the  current  year. 

1071.  Then,  so  fiur  as  their  increased  powers  are 
concerned,  it  really  depends  on  the  revenue  which  has 
already  been  received,  whether  they  can  propose 
increased  expenditure,  or  not  Pv-Yes,  practically ; 
unless  Hie  expenditure  ia  to  be  out  of  balances. 

1073.  Then  realljr  tbe  power  of  provincial  anthori- 
tieaia  limited  in  thia  way,  that  they  most  have  obtuned 
tbe  increased  revenue  before  they  can  propose  an 
incresae  of  expenditure  P— Yes,  practically,  that  is 
what  it  comes  to. 

1073.  But  then,  when  they  have  ascertained  the 
revenue  that  is  in  existence,  supposing  they  make  pro- 
posals within  that  to  the  Central  Government,  those 
proposals  are,  of  necessity,  accepted?— Yes i  they  are 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  subject  to  the  special 
limitations. 

1074.  They  always  require  the  special  aaaotion  of 
the  Government  for  an  increaae  of  aaluy,  and  so  <a.  P  

Yes. 

1075.  But  theaotualrevenuemasthave  been  received 
during  the  previous  year,  must  it  not,  and  ascertained 
by  fact  to  be  a  provincial  revenue,  before  any  proposals 
for  increased  expenditure  are  allowed  P  Yes. 

1076.  As  against  that  rerenne  they  may  add  some- 
thing on  account  of  the  improved  balances  of  the 
previous  year  P— Yes,  if  they  have  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  CkrvemmCTt  of  India  beforehand  for  it. 

1077.  They  have  not  a  discretion  as  regards  that; 
the^  must  got  special  sanction  to  spend  that  money' 
which  is  already  m  their  coffen,  before  they  can  set 
down  expenditure  against  itP— Yes.  The  order  with 
regard  to  any  considerable  expenditure  from  balances, 
is  that  the  sanction  of  the  Govemmeikt  of  India  must 
be  obtained  to  it  beforehand.  No  objection  would  be 
taken  to  a  small  excess. 

1078.  (Chavman.)  Sir  Ralph  Knox  put  it  to  yon,  that 
the  Provincial  Government  make  an  estimate  of  in- 
creased  revenue.  That.  I  suppose,  is  a  point  on  which 
the  Treasury,  the  Financial  Member  of  Council .  exercises 
a  very  distinct  and  immediate  financial  check  j  that  is 
to  say,  he  would  at  once  refuse  an3rthinK  like  a 
speculative  estimate  of  revenue  P— Certainly. 

1079.  Then  again,  I  think  you  spoke  as  if  the 
expenditure  asked  by  the  Provincial  Government  would 
be  accepted— I  think  Sir  Ealph  Knox's  words  were  "as 
"  of  course,"— but  I  suppose  the  Central  Government 
would  exercise  a  very  distmct  control  and  decide  whether 
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oertain  pabUe  works  mre  neooBsary  or  notP  Though 
thoT  would  ffirs  all  dae  weight  to  the  reoomjnrndAtiun 
of  the  ProTinoial  GoTernment  h  would  not  be  at  all 
matter  of  coarse  that  it  would  be  adopted  P~The 
Goremment  of  India  irould  not  enter  into  any  detail  as 
roguds  any  particular  public  work  in  the  proTince,  if 
it  were  to  be  oxaonted  |m>TincialIy. 

1080.  Tfi  that  lefk  entirely  to  the  Frorlncial  OoTorn- 
ment  P — Entirely  to  ^e  Provincial  €h>Temment. 

1081.  [Sir  Jameg  Peile.)  The  appropriation  audit  waa 
introduced  in  India  in  1^2. 1  tfaiuk?— Yes. 

1082.  Thvo  bod  been  a  ^nry  great  breakdown  in  the 
financial  system  jvat  before  t^an,  had  there  not  ? — There 
bad  been  a  serious  mistake  in  the  estimates. 

1063.  FortbeAfghan  WarP— Yes. 

1064.  A  Oommittee  was  appcnntod  in  England  which 
made  certain  proposals  P — Yes. 

1085.  Those  proposals  were: — first*  an  independent 
audit  in  India  i  second,  that  there  should  ba  a  RxmL 
review  of  the  Indian  accounts  in  Suffland  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  fndlft  in  Oonncil, 
by  a  committee  composed  in  great  part  of  members  of 
the  Indian  OouncU  or  officers  of  the  India  Office, 
supplemented  by  one  or  two  persons  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  India.  It  was  a  minority  of  the  committee  that 
recommended  that  P  There  never  has  been  any  proposal 
for  review  or  audit  by  a  Parliamentary  Oommittee  P — 
Kot  that  I  know  of.  {Sir  Smry  WaUrfield.)  No;  it 
was  not  proposed. 

108S.  The  Qovemment  of  India  adopted.  I  think, 
the  first  sn^^tion  for  an  independent  auditor  f— Yes. 

1067.  And  said.  "  If  the  fvoposals  we  now  make  are 
adopted,  your  Lordship  will  no  doubt  oomider  that 
"  any  fnrtiier  audit  in  England  will  not  be  necessary  "  ? 

—Yea. 

lOeB.  In  reply  to  that.  Lord  Hartingteai  did  not 
entertain  the  proposal  tm  an  independent  aoditw  P — 

No. 

1089.  He  said,  "  In  my  opinion,  the  Comptroller- 
"  General  is  the  proper  officer  to  conduct  the  appropria- 
"  tion  audit;  his  position  in  the  service  is  so  nigh  as 
"  to  render  him  a  thorouffhly  independent  officer,  who 
'*  can  be  trusted  to  do  his  duty  oonsoientionsly  and 
"  fearlessly  "  P  -That  is  so ;  yes. 

1090.  He  did  not  put  it  on  the  Government  of  India 
having  no  money  to  do  it  with  ? — He  considered  it  un- 
necessary tu  do  it,  and  that  it  was  a  needless  expense. 

1091.  Then,  on  that,  the  Oovcrament  of  India  sub- 
milted  a  scheme  to  cany  out  Lwd  Hartington's  Tiews  P 

—Yes. 

1092-3.  They  said,  "  By  the  soheme  which  we  now 
"  snbmit  for  your  Lordship's  approval  the  essential 
"  objects  of  an  appropriation  audit  will  be  secured,  and 
"  the  office  of  Oomptroller-General  finally  placed  on  a 
"  sound  footinff,  and  we  trust  that  onr  proposals  may 
"  receive  your  Lordahip^a  sanction."  The  proposal  thm 
to  have  an  audit  in  Bngland  had  been  ixopped? — 
Completely. 

1094.  And  the  (Government  of  Lidia  did  not  revive  it 
ou  that  oocasion  P— No. 

1095.  Then  substantially  that  soheme  was  sanctioned 
anl  adopted  with  some  little  reduction  P— Witiia  slight 
reduction  of  salncy  it  was. 

1096.  Then  these  questions  were  revived  later  by 
Lord  Cross  in  1888  P— Yes,  not  precisely  the  same 
quostions. 

1097.  No,  but  substantially.  He  compares,  for 
inBtance,  the  English  system  P — Yes,  he  raised  the 
qnestion  whether  the  Secretary  of  State  had  sufficient 
cognizaDce  of  the  expenditure. 

1096.  And  he  desired  in  the  first  place  that  the 
auditors  in  all  departments  should  be  required  to  assure 
themselves  that  all  expenditure  which  (requires  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Secretuy  of  State  in  Council 
has  been  so  sanctioned  P— Yes. 

1099.  And  he  also  did  one  thing  more — he  requested 
the  Ghivernment  of  India  to  take  measures  in  the 
Finance  Department  of  their  Government  to  ensure 
that  in  all  cases  of  proposed  outlay  due  attention 
should  ini^riably  be  given  to  the  question  whether 
such  outlay  did  or  did  not  require  the  Bf>eoial  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  P— Yes. 

1100.  That,  I  think,  Hr.  Jacob,  been  done  P— > 
{Mr.  /ueok)  Yes,  it  has  been  done. 


not.  That  requirement  is  always  satisfied  ?— Yes. 

1102.  And  that  is  the  system  whioh  is  embodied  in 
the  resolution  given  at  the  end  of  this  cQDipilatioB  P— 

1103.  Do  you  consider  that  it  bad  worked  satiBfiM!* 
torily  P— Yes. 

1104.  As  far  as  the  audit  is  conoemed.  there  is  first 
the  detailed  audit  of  the  auditor  idiich  checks  irrwu- 
larities  at  once  P— Yes. 

1105.  And  beyond  that  there  is  the  test  aadit  which 
^u  have  told  us  of,  which  catches  any  irregnlsritips 
whioh  may  have  escaped  the  auditor  P— It  does  so. 

1106.  And  I  suppose  that  with  these  two  provisions 
there  is  realW  no  irregclarity  left  to  be  discovered  by 
the  Gomptroller-Generars  Appropriation  B^tort  P— No, 
I  think  not}  that  is  my  experience. 

1107.  That  report  yon  have  told  us  is  published  in 
the  Gaaette  and  beoomeR  public  property  P — Yes. 

1106.  There  is  only  one  question  I  want  to  put  about 
the  Provincial  finance,  and  that  is  what  are  the 
principal  objects  to  which  Provincial  expenditure  is 
devoted  P— (Sir  ffenty  Watrnfield.)  Mainly,  Bdncation, 
Medical  Service,  Polioe,  Law  and  Justice,  Roads,  the 
Administration  of  the  Land  Berenue. 

1109.  These  are  the  principal  ones  P— I  think  I  have 
named  tJhe  principal  ones. 

1109a.  Medical  Service  means  Hospital?  and  Dis- 
pensaries P — And  there  is  a  considerable  duuge  under 
Buperannnation. 

1110.  That  I  am  not  fgobn^  into.  The  objeets,  then, 
are  such  as  in.  a  progressive  oiTiUsation  woold  naturally 
be  the  objects  on  which  an  increase  of  rerenne  would 
be  spent  P— Yes. 

nil.  Directly  for  the  public  benefit  P^Yee. 

1112.  {Bir  Andrew  SeoUe.)  Mr.  Jaeob.  yon  hava  been 
questioned  as  if  your  audit  merely  had  relation  to  the 
orders  of  the  Government  of  India.  Sir  James  Peile 
has  just  asked  yon  whether  under  some  recent  regula- 
tions it  does  not  also  refer  to  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  P— (3fr.  Jacob.)  Yes. 

1113.  That  being  so,  do  yon  not  audit  these  accounts 
as  much  for  the  Secretary  of  State  as  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  P-^ Yes,  I  snonld  say  so. 

1114.  Well,  now  with  regard  to  Parliamentary  oootrol, 
you  are  awure,  of  course,  that  the  Indian  Budget, 
after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ? — Yes. 

1115.  And  up  to  this  time  I  believe  it  has  been  in- 
variably adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  witiiout 
alteration  P--(&tr  Hmry  Wetteifidd.)  It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say  it  is  adopted.  The  resolntion  is  a  formal 
one,  and  it  pasies. 

1116.  Well,  resolutions  are  passed  whioh  enable  flw 
Government  of  India  to  spUEnl  money  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  Budget  P—No,  the  resolution 
whioh  the  House  of  Commons  passes  is  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  which  appear  from  the  aooonnts ;  it 
does  not  de^  with  the  Budget  at  all. 

1117.  Fraotically,  it  onnes  to  this,  that  the  House  of 
Comnums  accepts  tin  aooonnts  on  wlkiob.  the  Budget  is 
framed  P-^Yefl»  it  accepts  the  aoooants. 

1118.  Therefbre  it  sanctions  tiie  Budgets  P— It' does 
not  suiotion  the  Buffet  of  the  year  in  mtich  the  state- 
ment is  made. 

1119.  Is  not  that  included  in  the  financial  statement 
which  is  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  P — Yes. 
The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary^  of  (State  ex- 
plains the  Budget,  but  the  resolution  whioh  the 
House  of  Commons  passes  does  not  touoh  the  Budget ; 
and  I  har^  think  it  would  be  li^t  to  S0  that 
tiie  Kniae  of^Oommoiu  accepts  or  saootions  tiie  Budget 
9%b  tilmtio ;  it  finds  no  fault. 

1120.  Silence  gives  consent  P— Yes. 

1121.  Would  yon  tbinkitpart  of  your  dut^  as  Auditor- 
General  to  take  into  consideration  a  vote  m  the  House 
of  Commons  varpng  these  proposals,  and  to  give  eftect 
to  such  a  resolution? — (3fr.  /ocoi.)  If  a  resolutitmwere 
passed  altwing  the  Budget  P 

1122.  Yes ;  what  would  be  your  position  in  relation 
to  such  a  state  of  things  P — I  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  that.  (8iir  Bmrjf  WalBrfieli.)  I  think  the 
answer  that  I  should  give  would  be  that  tiie  action  of 

P  4 


Sirff. 
Wattrfid± 

k.c.s.l: 

C.B., 
Mr.S.  Janff, 
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INDUN  EXFENDITUttE  COMMISSION: 


Sir  a. 

K.C.S.L, 
C.B.,  tmd 
Mr.  S.  Jacobs 
C.SJ. 

4  Not.  1895. 


the  Honae  of  Commoiu  most  be  commnnicftted  to  the 
Ooremment  of  India  bj  the  Secrete]?  of  State,  and  the 
Ckiinptroller-Generftl  would  act  nnder  the  orders  of 
the  Secretaij  of  State  and  the  GoTemtQent  of  India  in 
regard  to  any  alteration  Parliament  had  made. 

1123.  That  was  the  answer  I  expected.  Then,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  auditing  these  aooonnts  for  the  QoTem- 
ment  of  India  yon  also  audit  them  for  tlie  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  also  as  a  result,  for  the  information  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons? — The  Auditor's  reimrt  is  not 
oommnnioftted  to  the  Honse  of  Commons;  it  oould  be, 
of  course. 

1124.  It  is  a  public  docnment  P— Tee,  it  is  a  public 

document. 

1125.  It  is  published  in  the  **  Gazette,"  and  could  be 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commonf)  on  the 
motion  of  any  member  of  that  assembly  P—Certainly. 

1126.  Now  you  were  asked  about  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  i882  with  regard  to 
im}nt)Temeuts  in  the  system  of  control ;  let  or  see 
what  it«  opinion  was  iu  1889.  Will  you  look  at; 
page  50  of  this  compilation.  Sir  Henry  Waterfleld — 
paragraph  17.  The  Government  of  India  states  of 
the  existing  system  of  audit  that  it  is  well  adapted 
to  secure  all  the  objects  for  which  it  is  suggested 
that  the  ^pointment  of  an  independent  auditor  might 
be  advantageous;  andfVirther,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
paragraph,  after  pointing  out  the  particulars  in  whioh 
the  existing  audit  answers  all  the  purposes  ^  whioh 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  auditor  m^ht  be 
expected  to  effect,  it  goes  on  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
qneation  of  oost,  that  the  increased  ooat  inrolTOd  in 
auch  an  arrangement,  that  is  of  an  independent  wdit* 
Wfrald  be  **ont  of  all  proportion  to  the  advantage 
"  gainedf  and  flnanoial  position  of  ludia  is  not  such 
"  that  we  can  recommend  the  undertaking  of  a  serrioe 
"  of  which  tiie  usefulness  is  doubtful "  P— Yes. 

1127.  Was  that  opinion  concurred  in  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  P— Tes. 

1128.  There  is  a  further  opinion  to  which  I  wish  lo  call 
your  attention  and  that  is  at  paragraph  7  on  page  57. 
Lord  Gross,  the  Secretary  of  State,  says,  after  recognis* 
ing  the  efforts  made  by  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
matter.  **  In  the  hope  that  the  more  stringent  rules  now 
"  laid  down  will,  to  a  gi-eat  extent,  obviate  laxity,  and 
"  that,  if  errors  shoald  occur,  they  will  be  promptly 
*'  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Govemment,  both  in  India 
"  and  in  England,  through  the  report  of  the  Comptroller 
**  and  Auditor-General,  I  concur  in  your  Exoeilency*8 
**  view  that  it  will  be  better,  for  the  present,  at  any 
**  rate,  to  allow  the  existing  system,  as  reoently 
"  modified,  to  oontinue.  in  order  that  1  may  learn  by 
'*  experienoe  whether  the  orders  that  I  have  given  are 
"  suffioient  to  secure  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
'*  Council  the  power  of  efBcient  control  which  it  was 
'*  intended  by  Parliament  that  he  should  exercise." 
That  was  in  November  1S89.  After  the  experience  of 
aix  years,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  or  liot  the  system 
of  audit  then  introduced  has  proved  sucoessfnl  for  the 
purpose  which  Lord  Cross  had  in  viewP — I  think  it 
certainly  has.  I  gave  the  Commission  yesterday  a  list 
of  the  instances  which  I  have  found  after  careful  search, 
in  which  it  appeared  necessary  for  the  andit  ofBcers  to 
report  that  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  had  not 
been  sufficiently  obtained ;  in  most  cases  it  was  merely 
a  qoestion  of  discretion,  of  inteipretation ;  but  in  all 
BUuL  oases  the  Govemment  of  India  at  once  reported  it, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  was  made  cognizant  of  the 
facts  immediately. 

1129.  Then  I  take  it  that  (in  your  opinion)  the  present 
system  of  audit  is  sufficient  and  successful  P — 1  think 
ilh  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  full  knowledge,  and  is 
snmoiant  and  suocessful. 

1130.  {Mr.  Kaoroji.)  Can  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  propose  any  motion  to  redui-e  any  item 
in  a  budget  when  that  budget  is  brought  forward,  or 
is  it  simply  a  form  that  such  and  such  has  been  the 
budget  adopted  P  Can  any  member  propose  a  motion 
that  a  certain  item,  say  the  salary  oE  the  Viceroy, 
should  be  reduced  by  5,0001.  P— The  motion  which  is 
proposed  is  simply  a  formal  record  of  the  accounts. 
A  member  can  bring  forward  a  motion  that  some 
expenses  in  India  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  but  that 
vonld  be  a  distinct  motion. 

1131.  That  is  when  the  Speaker  leares  the  chair  to 
go  into  CommittwP— On  the  motioq  jto  g9  into 
Gommitte9> 


1132.  But  on  the  Budget  itself  W6  cannot  pnmoae  any 
amendment  to  any  item  in  tha  Budget  itself ;  it  la 
simply  a  record  of  a  faot»  timt  snoh  and  aaeh  an  tbo 
accounts  P — The  resolution  which  is  finally  imiposed  is 
simply  a  record  of  facta. 

1133.  Then  I  may  ask  another  question.  I  think  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  the  fnt^KMal  made  in 

or  the  suggestion  nudiB  in  18ffl,  waa  somewhat  diAirent 
from  that  whioh  was  ultimately  resajrded  1^  ibo 
Govemment  of  India  as  satitfhotory ;  tbat  there  waa  a 
difference  between  the  proposal  made  in  1882  and 
1888  P—Certainly,  the  Govwnment  of  India  in  1889 
thought  the  pro|>oaal  made  in  1862  too  expensive. 

1134.  [Bir  DmeUd  Btewart.)  In  rsapeot  to  tiw  mistakes 
made  with  regard  to  the  expensss  daiing  the  Al)|;hau 
War,  can  you  explain  whether  the  mistake  was  due  to 
the  system  of  accounts  then  in  force,  or  to  any  want  of 
vigilauce  on  the  part  of  the  audit  officers ;  and  whether 
a  similar  mistake  could  occur  again  under  the  exist- 
ing rules  P~{3fr.  Jaaob.)  1  should  say  it  could  not  occur 
under  the  existing  rules. 

1135.  Can  von  explain  how  the  mistake  occurred 
then  Pr— Tlie  chief  mistake  was  that  the  finally  audited 
aoooonts  were  taken  as  the  first  intimation  of  the 
I^wresa  of  the  military  expenditure,  instead  of  the 
preliminary  accounts  which  are  now  snbmitted  to 
the  Governmoit  of  Indu^  and  whi<^  show  the  issoea 
to  the  Hilitary  Deportment  at  onoe. 

1135a.  (Chamnan.)  I  think,  Sir  Henry,  that  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  put  in  Hiw 
form:— "That  it  appears  by  the  accounts  laid  bslino 
"  this  House  that  the  total  revenue  of  India  tor  the 
"  year  ending  the  Slst  day  of  March  1893  waa 
**  Bx.  90,172,^;  that  the  total  expenditoro  in  India 
"  and  io  England  charged  against  the  revenue  was 
**  Bx.  91,005,850  ;  that  there  was  an  excess  of  expendi- 
"  ture  over  revenue  of  Bx.  833,412,  and  tiiat  the  capital 
'*  outlay  on  railways  and  irrigation  works  was 
"  Bi.  8,986,290."  Therefore,  I  suppose,  first  of  all,  there 
would  be  a  power  of  making  a  motion  on  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Accounts  of  India,  which  might  be 
carried ;  and  next,  I  suppose,  when  the  reaolution  is 
put,  it  would  be  in  tiie  power  of  a  member  of  t^e  House  of 
Commons  to  submit,  instead  of  that,  another  resolhtion ; 
{8ir^  William  Wedderhum.)  It  has  been  ruled  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  that  an  amendment  most  be 
aomething  that  negatives  the  oorreotnees  of  the  resoln* 
tion ,  and  last  year  the  Chairman  allowed  an  amendment 
which  I  moved  to  the  effect  that,  in  a  certain  respect, 
the  aoconute  were  inocnreot  and  misleading.  {Okairman.) 
Therefore  the  only  amendment  that  could  be  moved 
would  be  on  going  into  Committee  on  the  aoooonts 
of  India. — {Sir  Henry  Watorfidd.)  I  think  you  are 
reading  from  Hansara.  That  relates  to  the  aooonnta 
of  the  closod  year,  and  not  to  the  Budget  for  the  year 
then  current. 

1136.  Quite  so.  Well,  I  suppose  in  that  caae,  if 
there  had  been  an  error,  it  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  censure  P — If  ttiere  was  an  error  in  the  statement  of 
accounts,  if,  in  drawing  up  that  resolution  for  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  was  to  make  an  error  in  the 
statement  of  facts,  any  member  might  correct  it. 

1137.  But  then  that  would  not  apply  to  the  mistake 
of  1880,  because  when  the  aoooonts  were  finally  audited 
then  they  were  correct? — Oh,  no,  it  would  not  have 
affected  that  at  all. 

1138.  In  the  oaae  of  pensions,  jour  offioers  in 
auditing  them  see  that  the  pension  has  been  duly 
nuthorued ;  and  then,  I  suppose,  they  require  proof 
chat  the  perscm  who  comes  before  them  is  the  peraon 
to  whom  the  pension  ought  to  be  paid  P — (Jfr.  Jaeoh.) 
Yes ;  the  Aoooantant-Qeneral  actoiJlj  raporta  tiie 
amount  of  the  pension  permisaible. 

1139.  I  mean  there  is  no  difficulty  P— Ho,  not  as 
regards  identification. 

1140.  (3fr.  Buduman^  There  is  no  control  aa  to 
whether  the  pension  is  granted  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  the  Pension  or  Superannuation  Act  under 
whioh  yon  actP — Oh,  yes ;  we  should  certainly  obiect  to 
any  peiudon  whioh  is  granted  outside  the  rules,  and 
should  require  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  to  be 
obtained  to  it. 

llil.  Where  and  by  whom  would  your  objection  be 
taken  P — By  any  auditing  officer. 

1142.  I  understood  from  yo«r  answer  to  Mr.  Bydw, 
that  the  local  auditors  simply  acted  upon  your  in- 
atructiona  as  to  paying  A.B.  so  much  money,  whether 
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for  salary  or  for  peoBion  'L'hut  vfos  tu  Sir  Balph  Knox, 
I  think.  The  Treasury  officer  acta  ujion  the  authority 
of  the  Aooountant-Creneral,  but  the  AcconDt4knt-UeDcnu 
is  an  auditing  Officer,  aod  he  woald  be  entitled  to 
take  objeotiou,  and  would  take  objection  to  any 
peoiiioa  which  was  Bauctioned  outside  the  rules. 

1143.  He  does  bo  i*— Yes,  he  does. 

IIM.  And  such  iiregnlftritieB  are  dealt  with? — Tea. 

1145.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  understood  Sir  Henry  Water- 
Aeld  to  mean  that  it  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
penon  to  whom  yon  entrust  the  expenditore,  chough  the 


party  himself  ooncerned  may  not  have  a  voice  in  it. 
Am  I  rights*  I  8aid  where  an  individual  or  a  people 
have  the  ex{>ctiditare  not  in  their  own  ooutrol  it  cannot 
be  Well  adminiatercd  or  managed,  and  then  yon  aald 
it  would  depend  on  tne  oharactur  of  the  perdon  ? — 
[Sir  Henry  Walerjield.)  Yes. 

1146.  I  suppose  the  character  of  tho  GoTemmciit  of 
this  country  is  certainly  above  any  cavil,  quite  high 
enough  tu  be  entrusted  with  the  expenditnre ;  and  yet 
the  people  of  thia  country  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  thmgs  of  that  kind,  unless  the  Budget  of  the  whole 
thing  is  under  their  very  control ;  is  it  not  su? — ^Yes. 


Sir.  M. 

Mr.  S.  Jaeeb. 
C.SJ. 

8  Nov.  issa. 


The  witness  withdrew  . 


Adjonrned  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


THIRD  DAY. 


Thursday,  7th  November  1895. 


Pbrsgmt: 

TuE  LORD  WELBY»  O.G.B.  (Ohaibhan),  PBBSiDUfa. 


The  Right  Hom.  Lbobakd  Coortset.  M.P. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P. 

Sts  William  Weddbrbubn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Field  Mabshal    Sir  Donald    Stevabt,  Bart., 

Q.O.B..  G.C.S.I. 
Sir  £.  W.  Hamilton.  K.G.B. 
Bib  Balpb  Kvox,  K.G.B. 


Sib  Jambs  Pbilb,  K.G.3X 

Sib  Anprew  Scobue,  K.G.S.L,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Btdbb.  G.B. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Buchanan,  U.P. 

Mb.  W.  S.  Gaine. 

Mr  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mb.  Golih  G.  Gahpbbll,  Steretary. 


M\job-Genhral  Sir  Olivbh  Nrwuabch,  K.O.S.I.,  called  and  examined. 


11-iT.  (Ohtiirman.)  What  position  did  yon  hold  in 
India? — I  was  Military  Aoooontant-Grateral  and  snbse- 
qoentiy  Seinetary  to  the  Ooveniment  of  India. 

1148.  Military  Secretary  P- Yes. 

1149.  The  high  military  offloers  of  the  Government  of 
India  being,  first  of  all,  the  Military  Members  of  the 
Connoil,  and  next  the  Military  Secretary  ? — Yes. 

1150.  Next  oomee  the  Military  Aooountant-General  9 
—Yes.  He  is  a  Deputy-Secretary  in  the  Military 
Department.  He  has  two  offices— he  is  the  Militaiy 
j^eoontant-Genml  and  he  is  also  Depnty-Hecretary  of 
the  Militaiy  Department. 

1151.  Therefore  he  is  second  oi&cer  in  the  Military 
Department  P— Yes. 

1152.  for  how  long  did  yon  hold  those  offices,  and 
vhen  did  you  cease  to  hold  themP— 1  was  Military 
Aooonntant-General  from  1878  to  1886,  and  I  was 
seoietary,  acting  and  permanent,  from  1885  to  the  end  of 
1886. 

1153.  And  at  the  end  of  1886  yon  came  home  ?— Yes. 

1154.  Therefore  your  knowledge  of  the  military  regn- 
lations,  and  the  military  law,  of  India  ia  limited,  at  all 
erents  in  detail,  to  that  time  ?— Yes.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  changes  in  the  system  since  then. 

1155.  But  from  sabsequent  connexion  with  the  India 
Office,  are  yon  aoqnainted  generally  with  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  ?— Yes. 

1166.  That  is  to  say  yon  would  be  able  to  tell  us  if 
ngnlatioiiB  which  were  in  force  when  yon  were  in  India 
have  been  so  &r  modified  since  aa  to  require  some 
fotther  explanation  ? — ^To  some  extent,  I  would,  no 
doubt. 

1167.  Do  yon  hold  any  position  in  the  India  Office 
now  ?— I  am  Military  Secretary  there. 

116a  May  I  ask,  first  of  all,  as  to  the  iKtmtion  of  the 
Uilitft^  Member  of  Oouncil  compared  with  that  ot  the 
Ounmandeir-in-Ghi^ ;  as  I  nndontand,  the  Military 
Heobw  oi  Oomtoil  roughly  ocorespands  to  the  War 
Minbtet  here  P— Quite  ao. 

1169.  And— veiry  nm^ily,  of  ooiUBe  —  the  Oom- 
maoder.in-Ghief  would  oonespond  to  tiie  Oomnumder- 

1  87800. 


in-Chief  here  P — Certainly.  The  Military  Member  deals 
with  the  Departments  and  the  financial  side  ot  Uie 
army,  and  vie  Commander-in-Ohief  deals  with  the 
peraomel  and  the  executive  side. 

1160.  They  are  never  the  same?— No.  never. 

1161.  And  the  Gommander-in.Ohief  is  e»-officio  a 
member  of  Council,  is  he  not  P— Yes. 

1162.  Therefore  the  Military  Department  may  be  said 
to  have  two  representatives  on  the  Viceroy's  Oouncil  P — 
res. 

1163.  Of  fK>nrHe  here  the  Secretory  of  State  for  War  is 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  therefore,  I  think,  it  has 
been  mled  that  his  authority,  within  the  whole  Depart- 
ment, is  paramount  inasmuch  aa  he  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  P — Yes,  certainly. 

1164.  Does  the  Military  Member  of  Connoil  occupy 
the  same  position  in  India — is  he  the  superior  officer — or 
are  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Military  Member 
absolutely  independent  of  each  other  ? — No,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chic^,  as  regards  all  finance  matters,  is 
subordinate,  not  to  the  Imlitary  Member  in  Council,  bwB 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

1165.  In  the  Military  Department,  I  suppose  P —The 
Gk>vemment  of  India  as  a  whole — the  Govemor>General 
in  Council  delegates  to  the  Military  Member  the  power 
of  dealing  with  military  expenditure,  within  certain 
limits  ;  anything  beyond  those  limits  would  be  referred 
to  the  Governor-General  in  Gonncil. 

1166.  Of  course  we  are  only  dealing  with  finance ;  and 
on  a  financial  question,  supposing  there  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Militiiry  Member  of  the  Council,  would  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  have  to  give  way  to  the  Military  Member  of 
Couucil,  or  is  that  a  matter  in  which  their  authority 
is  exactly  equal,  and  therefore  the  Governor-General 
wonld  Iwve  to  dedde  P — ^^le  KGlitary  Member  of 
Oomioil  has  no  anthfMriiy  to  over-rule  the  Oommander- 
in<Ghief  on  any  important  matter  without  going  to 
the  Qovemor-Oenerai. 

1167.  We  have  heard  trom  EUr  Henry  Waterfleld  and 
Mr.  Jacob  a  g«unal  omioiBe  description  of  tiie  ftnancdal 
■dminiafcntion  <rf  the  War  Offloe  in  India ;  but  ^ 
Commission  demre  to  hear  jErom  an  t^Boer  of  the  War 

a 


Sir 

O.  Newmareh, 

K.C.S.I. 

7  Nov.  1895. 
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Mi^or-Oan.    Offioe  itself,  his  view  of  that  admmiafciatioii  and  at  its 
Sir        lelntions  to  the  Finance  Department.    I  think  jon 
O.  Nwmareht  have  had  the  opporttinity  of  looking  through  the 
K.C.S.I.      eridenoo  that  has  been  taken  P— Yea ;  I  have  seen  that. 

  I  have  veiT  little  to  add  to  what  Sir  Henry  WatorGeld 

7  Nov.  1895.    iiag  recorded  in  that ;  I  think  in  this  army  cirrnlai, 

 which  was  published  on  the  re'Oigauisatioa  cu  the  army 

iu  India  the  other  day  the  whole  mUitury  system  of 
finance  is  laid  down. 

1168.  Ib  that  a  recent  document  P — It  was  published 
in  October  1894,  and  came  into  effect  from  the  lat  of 
April  1896. 

1169-70.  Is  it  a  long  document  ?— That  is  the  paper. 
It  gives  the  whole  system  of  military  finance, 

(Chairman.)  Of  course  this  document  could  not  be 
put  in  or  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
bnt  I  dare  say  two  or  three  copies  would  be  obtainable 
by  sach  of  the  Commissioners  as  might  desire  to  consult 
it,  would  not  they  P — Yes. 

1171.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  It  is  a  public  document,  is 
it  not  P — Yes  ;  a  public  document. 

I  think  if  copies  were  obtainable  here  in  the  Commis- 
sion it  would  be  useful. 

1171a.  (Jfr.  Buchanan.)  Was  that  circular  iftsued  ii> 
view  of  the  new  arrangements  of  the  commands  P-^Yes. 
Some  of  the  rules  are  old,  but  they  are  adapted  to  the 
new  system  of  four  commands,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Commands-in-Chief  in  Madras  and  Bombay. 

1172.  (Chairman.)  That  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  code 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  those  commands  ? — Yea ; 
quite  BD. 

1172a.  I  use  the  "War  Offioe"  ns  a  convenient 
tpxm.  Of  course.  I  nnderstaud  it  is  the  Oovemor. 
General  in  the  Military  Department.  We  nnderstard 
that  the  War  Office  is  administered  by  the  Military 
member  of  Oodnoil  j  that  under  him  comes  the  Military 
Seoretaxy  and  the  Military  Aoconntant-Oeneral ;  under 
the  latter  come  again  the  four  Military  Controllers 
attached  to  the  four  military  commands,  and  nndur 
them  the  Military  Diaburaing  Officers?— Yes;  that  is 
correct, 

1173.  Gould  yon  tell  us  what  is  the  strength  of  the 
ostablishment  of  the  Military  Aococntont-Cwneral  at 
Calcutta P — There  are  three  officers;  the  Aeoonntant- 
Qeneral,  the  Deputy  Aocountant-General,  and  the 
Assistant  Aoconntant-Oeneral. 

1174.  And  under  them  have  you  a  large  staff  of 
olei^  P — Tes.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how  mon^,  but  a 
staff  of  clerks  which  is  part  of  the  office  establishment 
of  the  Military  Department. 

1175.  It  is  a  separate  branch  ? — It  is  a  section  of  the 
Military  Department  Office. 

1176.  I  wish  to  uuderBtand  vrhai  is  the  kind  of 
business  that  comes  there.  The  Military  Accountant- 
General  is  actually  responsible  for  the  collection  of  n 
great  number  of  returns,  or  for  the  compilation  of  them, 
and  for  the  keeping  of  the  very  extensive  accounts  which 
the  mihtary  eBtabtishment  of  India  involves?— Yes ; 
that  is  so,  bnt  he  ia  more  a  consolidating  officer ;  he  ^ts 

t  no  direct  accounts  himself,  he  simply  gets  the  compiled 

accounts  From  the  Controllers. 

1177.  And.  therefore,  his  function  is  really  sum- 
moi'ising  and  digesting  into  one  set  of  accounts,  thone 
accounts  which  come  to  him  already  reduced  to  order  p 
'  -Yes ,  he  is  more,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  Deputy  Financial 
Secretary  in  the  MUitary  Department  of  the  Oovemmeut 
of  India. 

1178.  But  at  the  same  time  1  suppose  he  is  responsible 
for  seeing  that  the  finance  of  the  War  Department  in 
India  is  couducted  regularly  and  in  accordance  with 
authority  ?— Certainly, 

1179.  And,  therefore,  he  must  receive  and  judge  a 
number  of  reports  iu  order^  to  satistj-  himself  on  that 
point  p — Yes. 

1180.  Then  in  each  of  tlie  four  commands  there  is  a 
Controller ;  has  ouch  of  these  Controllers  a  large  staff 
under  him  ? — Yea ;  each  Controller  has  an  Eiominer  of 
Conunissariat,  Remount,  ancl  Medical  Accounts,  a  Pay 
Examiner,  and  nn  Examiner  of  Ordnance  and  Clothing 
Accounts. 

1181.  That  makes  four  or  five  examiners  ?  —  That 
makes  three,  really,  because  the  Ordnance  Accounts  ^re 
examined,  by  the  same  examiner  as  the  clothing 
accounts.  One  examiner  does  thoae  two— <nrAiiance  and 
clothing. 


1182.  And  those  offioers  are  pniely  andit  offioeza  P— 
They  are  purely  audit  offioerst  but  the  Biy  Examiner 
also  pays  Btaff  and  departmental  officers. 

1183.  We  shall  come  afterwards  to  their  fnnctions, 
bnt  first  of  all  I  alionld  like  to  take  the  diabniBing 
officers?— Yes. 

1184.  Of  course  the  Controller  has  a  considerable 
number  of  disbursing  officers  at  the  place  where  he  is 
stationed,  which  must  be  the  oentral  office  P — "So  ;  only 
the  Pay  Examiner,  as  explained  above. 

1185.  But  under  him  there  are  disbursing  offioers  at 
the  different  stations,  are  there  not  P — Yes,  a  great 
many,  but  they  are  not  directly  nnder  the  Gontrimer ; 
they  are  not  part  of  his  establishment. 

1186.  Are  they  nnder  the  Controller? — No,  not  as 
part  of  his  establishment.  The  Regimental  Paymaster, 
for  instance,  is  a  Disbursing  Officer,  under  the  Controller 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  part  of  his  establishment. 

1187.  They  would  not  in  fact  be  paid  through  him? 

— No. 

1188.  And  he  would  not  be  responsible  for  increases 
of  salary  to  them,  or  reductions  or  increases  in  their 
nnmber?— No. 

1189.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  the  disbarring 
officers  whom  you  have  described  are  offioers  of  the 
War  Department  not  immediately  under  the  OcmtrulleES- 
and  are  stationed  wherever  troops  are  staticmed  P — ^Yes 
speaking  generally,  wherever  troops  are  stationed.  I 
can  tell  you  who  they  axe. 

1190.  Have  yoa  got  anything  to  diow  us  the  particu- 
lars of  one  eonunand,  the  number  of  officers,  and  the 
number  of  stations  ?— For  instance,  every  Gommiaaariat 
Officer  of  A  large  station  ia  a  diabmsing  offioer ;  evoty 
Regimental  Paymaster,  or  Commanding  Offioer  of  a 
native  regiment  or  battery,  is  a  pay  officer ;  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Family  Pensions  is  a  disbursing  offioer ;  the 
Pension  Pay  Officer,  Poena,  is  a  disbursing  offioer ;  the 
Military  Paymasters  at  Bombay  and  Rangoon  are  dis- 
bursing officers ;  and  the  Remount  Officers  and  the 
Clothing  Offioers— they  are  diabnrsii^  offioers.  I  think 
that  is  about  all  the  disbursing  officers. 

1191-2.  Would  they  come  under  one  head  of  the 
Budget? — Ko,  they  come  under  all  the  grants. 

1193.  Can  yon  show  as  in  the  Budget  one  plaoe  where 
any  n  umber  of  them  occur  P — Well,  Grant  4,  for  instance, 
commissariat. 

1 194.  I  have  got  commissariat  accounts.  Do  you  mean 
on  page  36  ? — No  ;  if  you  look  at  page  50. 

1195.  Are  we  dealing  with  the  same  estimates? — ^I 
think  so. 

1196.  1995-96?— Yes. 

1197.  Vag&  SO  ?— Commissaxiat  establishments. 

1198.  Yes  ?— Commissariat  officers  of  large  central 
stations  are  disbursing  officers. 

1199.  Going  down  to  the  Assistant-CommiBaariea 
General,  I  suppose  P— -Yes. 

1200.  Or  lower  than  that  ?— Yes. 

1201.  Exactly;  they  are  put  under  the  commauds 
here.  And  all  those  officers  in  the  course  of  their  duties 
have  payments  to  make,  and  are  entitled  to  draw  for 
money  on  the  district  treasnrv  ? — They  get  a  cash 
assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

1202-4.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  Disbursing 
OfRcere  and  the  number  of  stations? — The  number  of 
Military  Disbursing  Officers  is  582,  and  of  stations  at 
■which  they  are  located,  191. 

1205.  (Sir  Ualph  Kno.f.)  Does  a  Commissariat  Dis- 
bursing Officer  dischai^e  any  other  duties  besides  that 
of  merely  making  those  disbtirsements  ? — Yes.  The 
arrangements  for  the  commissariat  supplies  and  service 
are  conducted  by  the  principal  officer  and  his  sub* 
ordinates,  one  of  whom  makes  payments  and  submits 
accounts. 

1206.  He  is  not  only  a  Disbursing  Officer  ? — No. 

1207-8.  (ClMtrman.)  I  suppose  the  duties  of  Dis- 
bui-sing  Officers  in  districts  which  are  very  large,  at 
great  ceiitres,  would  be  heavy,  and  at  small  centres, 
where  there  is  a  small  number  of  troops  they  would  be 
very  light?— Yes ;  at  some  stations  there  would  be  no 
Commissariat  Officer  at  all.  In  that  case  the  only  Dis- 
bursing Officer  at  that  station  would  be  the  officer 
commanding  the  regimmt  or  battery  thmos  tbejai« 
Diabaraing  Officers. 
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ia09.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  oonveiuent  if, 
foUowing  out  th«  manner  in  which  money  is  appro- 
priated and  spent,  we  first  of  all  were  to  take  briefly 
the  method  of  preparing  the  estimates  ;  then  pass  on  to 
the  method  in  which  money  is  issned  under  the  budget ; 
and  lastly,  the  manner  in  which  the  andit  is  conducted. 
Would  you  tell  us  the  manner  in  which  the  military 
estimateB  are  prepared?  Bnl^  in  the  firat  place,  lahonld 
]^  to  ask  as  a  ganenil  question  whether  tihere  is  any 
z^alar  consnltatwn,  before  the  estimates  are  prepared, 
in  which  the  flnaT'^ni'^  circumstances  of  the  time  are 
oousideitBd  and  tlie  amount  that  is  available  for  army 
eipendituie  is  diaoiUBed,  so  that  there  may  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ascertaining  early  whether  reductions  are 
Beosasary  or  possible  ? — Yes,  that  always  takes  place 
erery  year.  The  Gommandra-in-Chief  'is  present.  He 
oonfers  with  the  Military  Ifember  of  Council,  and  sub- 
leqnently  the  Military  Member  of  Council  oonfers  with 
the  Financial  Member. 

1210.  And  that  is  before  the  estimates  are  set  on 
foot  ?— No,  before  they  are  finally  settled ;  that  is  after 
the  estimates  have  come  into  the  Military  Department. 

1211.  But  the  point  is,'  whether  any  general  consul- 
tation takes  place  before  the  estimates  are  finally  settled, 
in  which  the  financial  position  is  taken  into  cousidera- 
lion  ?— Certainly. 

1212.  Is  that  consultation  confined  to  those  two  or 
three  officers,  the  Commander -in-Obief,  the  Kiliiary 
Jlember,  and  the  Finance  Member  P — Ye?. 

1213.  Or  does  it  take  place  in  Council  F — No,  it  does 
not  tf^e  place  in  Council,  but  of  course  in  any  very 
important  ease  the  matter  might  be  diaonsBed  in 
Ooonoil. 

1214.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  Finance  Member  comes 
into  constdtaiion  and  differs  from  the  Commander-iU' 
Chief  and  the  Military  Member  of  Council,  then  the 
question  would  go  to  the  Oovemor-Oeneral,  and  pro- 
bably to  the  Gtovemor-Qeneral  in  OonnoilP — It  wonld 
be  discussed  in  Council ;  certainly. 

1215.  Wonld  you  tell  ns  how  the  Mtimates  are  pre- 
pared, perhaps  bemnidng  from  the  bottom  ;  who  are 
fte  peopLs  entenstea  with  the  dat;;r  ot  compiling  them  ? 
—Every  Disbursing  Officer  sends  in  an  estimate  for  the 
following  year  to  the  Controller  of  Milituy  Aooonnts. 

1216.  That  is  to  say,  from  every  station  there  arrives 
aa  estimate  of  expenditure  at  tl^t  station  under  the 
diGEerent  heads  ?  —  Not  from  all  staiions,  only  from 
Disbursing  0£5cer8.  Every  Disbursing  Ofilcer  sends 
in  an  estimate  of  his  requirements  fcnr  the  following 
year,  and  every  Departmental  0£Boer  sends  in  a  state- 
ment of  lus  requirements  for  the  following  year,  and 
all  these  are  omsolidated  by  the  Controller  Military 
Accounts, 

1217.  Into  one  estimate  for  the  province  ?— Into  one 
estimate  for  the  command,  and  then  those  estimates 
are  all  sent  up  to  Uie  Militsu?  Acoountant-Qeneral,  who 
cooulidates  them  into  one  estimate  for  all  India,  very 
much  in  the  form  which  yoa  see  here. 

1218.  And  are  those  estimates,  as  they  are  originally 
formed,  based  on  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  ? — 
Yes,  on  existing  facts. 

1219.  Is  there  any  date  by  which  the  Disbursiug 
Officers  are  bound  to  send  in  their  estimate  ? — Oh  !  yes, 
Uie  dates  are  fixed,  so  that  they  all  reach  the  Govern- 
meat  of  India  in  ample  time  for  oonaideration  of  the 
Budget  estimates.  Yon  have  had  that  evidence  from 
air  Henry  Waterfield. 

1220.  We  have  had  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  the 
process  of  the  compilation  of  the  estimates  at  head- 
qturters.  I  want  to  get  from  yon  by  what  date  they 
reach  the  Military  Accountant' Oenei-al,  and  what  time 
he  takes  to  consolidate  them,  so  that  he  may  place  the 
Qovemmeut  in  possession  of  the  oonsolidated  estimate  ? 
—He  <doBes  the  Military  Budget  estimate  ou  the  2.'>th 
of  January. 

1221.  The  Aocoontant-Oeneral  do&t  ? — ^The  Account- 
aut.Geuenil  does. 

1222.  And  then  of  course  as  soon  as  he  hasdone  that, 
the  estimate  is  ready  for  the  oonsideniti<m  of  Oovem- 

ment  ? — Yes. 

1223.  And  that  means  that  by  the  2oth  of  January  he 
most  have  conoluded  his  own  discussions  with  the  Con- 
trollers in  each  command  P — Yes,  he  has  got  by  that 
time  all  Huat  eraisolidated  estimates,  and  he  oonsoUdatea 
ttem  i&to  one  for  the  GoTemmeut  of  India. 


1221.  But  when  he  comes  to  look  through  them,  I 
suppose  he  may  object  to  certain  charges  which  are  put 
down  by  the  Controllers,  may  he  not? — Yes,  oertainl^r, 
and  he  may  reduce  their  estimates  if  he  thinks  proper,  if 
he  thinks  they  have  estimated  too  high. 

1226.  For  instance,  they  may  have  taken  the  prices  of 
stores  and  provisions  too  high  :  it  wonld  be  for  him  to 
revise  that  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  or  some  orders  of  Govern- 
ment  may  have  been  passed  intermediately  between  the 
prepurntion  of  the  estimate  by  the  Controller,  and  the 
date  of  its  being  compiled  by  the  Aocountant-Geneml, 
and  he  fnkes  that  into  account. 

1226.  Then  he  must  require  a  oortniu  amount  of 
time  after  he  has  received  the  estimato  from  each  com- 
mand  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  estimate  in  each 
command  is  correct  ?— Certainly. 

1227.  Then  immediately  after  the  25th  of  Januai^  he 

Snts  the  consolidated  estimate   before  tbe  Military 
[omber  of  Council,  and  in  fact,  before  the  GoTemmeot 
of  India  P— Yes. 

1228.  After  the  estimates  have  left  his  hands,  are 
there  any  further  consultations  and  discussioiis  in  which 
he  takes  part  P— Certainly,  that  is  the  time  when  the 
consultation  between  the  Militair  Member  of  Council, 
and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  Financial  Member 
takes  place,  and  they  can  then  issue  any  orders  they 
please  as  to  an  increase  of  the  estimate,  or  any 
reduction,  if  possible,  before  it  goes  to  the  Finanotai 
Department  formally  in  a  final  shape. 

1229.  We  have  heard  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  that 
somewhere  about  the  lost  week  in  March  is  the  time 
when  everything  must  be  concluded,  and  the  Budget 
estimate  of  the  Empire  entirely  completed  P— Yes. 

1230.  Therefore,  you  mav  say  that  from  the  time  the 
Aoconntant-General  completes  his  estimate,  there  are 
about  two  months  left  for  the  consideration  of  his 
estimate  and  for  checking  it  together  with  other  esti- 
mates from  other  departments  by  the  Comptroller- 
General  P~Something  less  than  two  months. 

1231.  Then  when  the  Budget  has  been  passed,  tiie 
money  it  provides  is  appropriated  by  the  Govemor- 
Qeneral  in  Council— in  Executive  Council,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is  simply  passed :  it  is  accepted  by  the  Financial 
Department. 

1232.  Not  accepted  by  the  Council  formally  ? — No, 
by  the  Finance  Department.  The  Finance  Department 
has  already  submitted  it  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
possibly  it  has  been  diGoussed  in  Council,  but  it  comes 
to  the  Military  Department  as  formally  accepted  from 
the  Financial  Depaxtment. 

1238.  But  does  it  ev^r  come  before  the  Governor- 
General  in  Gonncil,  so  that  the  general  provision  for  the 
year  is  discussed  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

123C  It  does  not  come  before  the  Legislative 
Council  ? — No,  the  Executive  Council. 

1235.  As  we  imderstand,  it  is  the  Governor-General 
in  Executive  Council  who  appropriates  the  Bevennes  of 
India  to  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service  ?^ 
Yes. 

1236.  Do  you  mean  that  the  military  estimates  are 
separately  before  tbe  Governor-General  ?  Eventually 
the  complete  Budget,  including  Military  and  Civil 
Expenditure,  would  come  to  be  considered  as  a  whole 
by  the  (Jovenior- General  in  Executive  Council  P — Both 
would  go  before  the  Governor  General  in  Council. 

1237.  Then  when  the  Budget  has  been  accepted  by 
tbe  Governor-General  in  Council  and  comes  back  again 
to  the  Military  Department  from  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, bow  is  the  money  assigned  to  the  different 
branches  entrusteil  with  tbe  miUtary  expenditure?  — 
Each  Controller  then  seuds  the  Disbursing  Officer 
an  assignment  on  the  Civil  Treasuries  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  year,  divided  into  months,  and  the 
Disbursing  Officer  can  only  draw  on  that  assignment 
up  to  the  amount  provided  for  up  to  that  mon&,  that 
is,  he  ooutd  not  draw  at  the  end  of  May  more  than  the 
amount  which  was  provided  for  the  two  months  of  April 
and  May  together,  month  by  m<mth. 

1238.  Does  the  Controller  in  each  command  inform 
the  Treasury  independently  of  the  amount  of  the  assign- 
ment, or  does  the  Treasury  only  learn  that  from  the 
Disbursing  Officer  of  the  district  ?— The  Treasury  Officer 
learns  it  from  the  Aocouutant-General  of  the  province. 

12S9.  The  Controller,  as  it  were,  opens  a  general 
credit  with  him  in  the  name  of  the  Disbursing  Officer  P 
— ^For  a  certain  amount.   He  communicates  that  credit 
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to  the  Treunuy  Officer  thnnigh  the  Acconntant-Oeneral 
of  the  prDvinoe  and  also  to  the  DitbniBing  OfBcen. 

1240.  Therefore,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Treasury 
knows  that  the  Military  Disborsmg  Officers  are 
antborised  to  draw  npon  him  for  a  oertain  amount  during 
the  montii  P — ^Yes. 

1241.  Bnt  in  case  of  emergenoy,  or  in  ease  of  a  sudden 
demand  of  onr  kinc),  thero  is  a  power  on  the  part  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  station  to  open  what  I  may 
call  a  snpplementary  credit  with  the  Distriot  Treasury, 
subject  to  reporting  such  a  fact  to  head  quarters,  is 
there  not  P — u  it  was  not  very  emergent,  the  Disbursing 
Officer  would  to  the  Ocmtrollw  for  a  supple- 
mentai7  cash  assignment.  If  it  was  very  emergent 
he  would  go  to  the  officer  commanding  the  station 
and  get  an  order  for  the  amount,  and  the  officer 
commanding  the  Btation  voold  report  that  the  same  day 
to  the  OontroUer  of  UHitary  Aoconuts.  The  Disbursing 
officer  would  also  report  ttiat  he  had  applied  for  this 
extra  alignment. 

1243.  Tl»  Disbnning  Officers  act  under  the  Military 
Code  do  they  not  P— Yes. 

1243.  Is  that  Code  very  minute  P— Yes. 

1244.  I  ask  the  question  because  the  Tolumes  which 
we  have  seen  of  the  Codes  under  which  officers  act  in 
India  are,  quite  necessarily,  no  doubt,  numerous  P — In 
addition  to  those  codes  there  is  the  Fay  Code  which  is 
the  guide  really  for  all  Disbursing  Officers  as  regards 
pay,  and  allowances,  and  so  on.  There  are  also  various 
Departmental  Oodef,  such  as  ordnance,  commissariat, 
&c.  The  Disbursing  Officers  would  not  be  authorised 
to  pay  anything  which  was  not  provided  for  by  these 
regulations,  that  is,  independent  of  the  Account  Code. 

1245.  Quite  so.  In  the  case  of  any  payments  they 
make  for  pay  and  allowances,  they  must  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  are  in  accordance  with  those  regula- 
tions P — Yes. 

1246.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  view,  the  Military 
Code — the  Military  Account  Code— is,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances  will  admit,  simple  and  intelligible  P — I  think 
eo. 

1247.  From  what  you  have  seen? — I  think  so.  I 
think  it  its  very  well  understood  in  iwactice  by  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  it. 

1248.  Exactly,  that  is  what  I  mean  P— I  think  so. 

1249.  The  Codes,  are  not  so  complicated  in  their 
interpretation  as  to  lead  to  unnecessary  oorrespondenoe 
and  friotioa  between  the  Disbursing  Officers  and  the 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive  money  ? — I  should 
be  rather  scnry  to  eipresa  an  opinion  about  that.  There 
is  oorrespmidenoe,  of  oonrse — a  good  deal  of  corres* 
pondenoe. 

1249a.  I  am  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  roles,  whetherthe  rules  are  of  so  minute  and 
oomplicated  character  as  to  give  rise  to  questions? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

1250.  You  have  already  told  ns  that  the  Disbursing 
Officers  at  a  station  are  three  or  four,  we  will  say,  in 
number.  Take  an  ordinary  station ;  there  are  the 
Commissariat  Officer,  the  Ordnance  Disbursing  Officer, 
and  BO  forth  ;  is  an  assignment  made  b^  the  GontroUer 
in  favour  of  each  of  these  officers  to  a  district  treasury  P 
—Yes.  Each  officer.  The  Ordnance  Officer  does  not 
get  a  cash  assignment. 

1251.  He  does  notP — No,  he  does  not  have  any  cash 
accounts  of  that  kind. 

1252.  Yon  have  told  ns  just  now  who  the  officers  are. 
Would  you  mind  repeating  to  ns — take  an  ordinary 
station  —who  would  be  the  Disbursing  Officers  P — The 
officers  commanding  native  regiments. 

1253.  Th^  are  Disbnrsmg  Officers  P— And  batteries. 
1264.  Yes  P— The  Paymasters  of  British  Begiments, 

tlie  Oommiflsariat  Officers,  the  Circle  Paymaster  ( Bombay 
and  Baogoon),  the  Superintendent  of  Family  Payments 
(Madras),  the  Officer  in  charge  of  Pensioneta  (Poona),  the 
Bemount  Offioen,  and  the  Clothing  Agents. 

1255.  And  a  credit  is  opened  in  favour  of  each  of 
those  officers?— Each  one. 

1266.  You  said  just  now  the  Ordnance  Officer  has  no 
credit  opened  in  his  favour  ? — No. 

1257.  How  are  his  payments  made  ? — He  geta  for 
payment  of  temporary  and  extra  establishments  a 
permanent  advance  from  the  Controller,  which  he  has 
to  aopoqnt  for  montii  by  month. 


1258.  Thnefore  he  has  inobably  at  times  a  lai^ 
balance  P— No,  he  gets  a  fixed  pennment  advance. 

1259.  -60  Where  does  he  keep  that  advance  P  —  He 
may  make  arrangements  for  a  Treasure  chest  in  his 
own  office,  or  he  mav  open  an  aooount  with  a  bank  at 
the  stotton.  All  his  bilLi  for  suf^liee  are  paid  by  ths 
Commissariat  Officer ;  he  does  not  pay  them.  He  gives 
the  Oommissariat  Officer  a  bill  vouched  for  and 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Inniector-Genenl 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Commissariat  Officer  pays  that 
bill  without  further  check,  so  that  the  Ordnance  OfBcer 
has  no  cash  account  or  cash  oasignments. 

1261.  For  stores? — For  stores,  yes. 

1262.  Then  the  sums  that  are  issued  to  him  ue  for 
what  kind  of  expenses  P— The  expenses  of  temporary 

establishments,  and  petty  charges. 

1263.  It  is  comparatively  small  p  —  Comparatively 
small,  certainly.  The  amount  is  fixed  by  the  Lispector- 
General  of  Ordnance. 

1264.  Is  it  for  contingent  expenditure  P — Contingent 
expenditure. 

1266.  (Sir  Ralph  Knor.)  That  would  include  some 
small  payments  for  labour,  I  sappose  P — Some  small 
payments  for  labour,  yes.  The  eatabliahment  du^cB 
are  on  a  separate  account. 

1266.  (Ghainiian.)  Why  is  there  a  diflinenoe  between 
him  and  other  Diaburring  Officers  that  he  should  have  an 
advance  which  the  other  Disbursing  Officers  do  not 
appear  to  have  ?— The  other  Disbui^ng  Officers  have  a 
regular  oosh  assignment  for  the  wh^e  of  their  expendi- 
ture ;  they  do  not,  therefore,  want  any  advance. 

1267.  The  distmction,  if  I  understand  yon,  that  you 
wish  to  draw  is  that  the  other  Disbunang  Officers  have  a 
cash  assignment  upon  which  they  con  draw  for  the 
whole  of  their  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

1268.  Whereas  the  main  part  of  the  Ordnance 
Officer's  expenditore  is  paid  through  the  Commissariat 
Officer ;  therefore  he  only  wants  a  smiJl  sum  for 
contingenciee  P — Yes. 

1269.  In  that  respect  he  is  like  the  other  officers 
who  are  allowed,  if  they  like,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  to  draw  the  whole  sum  assigned  to  them  to 
cover  their  contingencies? — No,  he  gets  one  advance 
which  is  always  with  him,  a  permanent  advance. 

1270.  He  hae  a  permanent  advance  of  10,000  rupees, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  P — A  permanent  advance  that 
goes  on  throughout  the  year. 

1271.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  ?  It  appears  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  ordinary  method  in  which  the 
financial  businees  is  conducted  P  —  It  saves  him  the 
trouble  of  keeping  accounts,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
it  saves  trouble  to  the  Military  Aoconuts  Officers  rise, 
who  have  fewer  accounts  to  deal  mOt. 

1272.  Is  not  that  rather  an  ai^[umeut  for  doing  the 
same  to  all  these  officers  P  I  do  not  quite  see  why  it  is 
spe<^ally  necessary  that  the  Ordnance  Officer  should 
have  a  standing  adTonoe,  when  the  others  do  not? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  qnestton.  It  was 
introduced  very  many  years  ago.  They  nerer  have 
been  Disbursing  Officers. 

1278.  Is  it  really  a  very  petty  standing  advance  that 
is  made  P— I  cannot  state  the  exact  amount.  It  is  fixed 
in  the  manner  already  explained. 

1274.  (Sir  Ralph  Kiwx.)  But  he  accounts  for  that 
expenditure  P— Certainly. 

1275.  Therefore,  he  has  to  keep  an  account  P— Just 
for  those  petty  charges, 

1276.  (Chairman.)  And  I  suppose  he  accounts  fw 
that  monthly  P— He  replaces  the  mon^  so  spent  by 
submitting  bills  for  his  petty  charges. 

1277.  It  does  not  seem  to  save  the  Ordnance  Officer 
very  much  trouble  in  the  matter  P— Well,  it  does.  He 
has  only  this  one  small  cash  account ;  he  has  not  got  to 
send  in  a  regular  cash  account,  like  the  Commissariat 
Officer  has,  going  into  a  great  many  items. 

1278.  Now  put  an  extreme  case.  Is  it  in  the  power  of 
the  Disbursing  Officer  to  draw,  we  will  say,  on  the  first 
of  the  month,  the  whole  of  his  assignment,  or  if  he  did 
so,  would  the  Paying  Officer,  the  Civil  Treasury  Officer, 
call  attention  to  Uie  met? — Do  you  mean  the  whole  of 
his  annual  assignment  P 

1279.  No.  I  think  you  told  us  there  was  a  monthly 
assignment  P  —  No.    The  p^moster,  Native  troops. 
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draws  the  monthly  assignment  in  one  obeqne,  the 
regimental  pajmaster,  British  troops,  draws  it  in  fonr 
at  four  difiiBrent  periods  of  the  month.  The  Com- 
missariat Officer  pays  his  Torions  bills  cheque ;  he 
floold  not  want  to  pay  it  all  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ittontii.  Most,  of  coarse,  of  the  larger  items  are  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month,  bat  he  pays  them  by  cheques. 

1380.  Do  I  understand  that  his  oheque"  are  dravn  on 
the  OiTil  Treasoxy  vithin  the  limits  of  his  nBsignment, 
jost  as  a  man  draws  a  cheque  on  his  banker  P — Tea. 

1281.  He  does  not  actually  draw  the  mone;^  himself 
and  pay  that  money  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owing, 
bnt  ho  gives  a  cheque  ? — He  gives  a  cheque  for  sums 
over  10  rupees;  everything  under  10  rupees  he  pays 
in  cash  from  a  small  cash  balance  which  he  draws  from 
the  Treasury  by  cheque. 

12S2.  And  that  10  rupees  limit  really  corresponds 
very  much,  I  take  it,  to  the  services  for  which  tho 
Ordnance  Officer  has  a  stftiding  advance  P — No ;  the 
Ordnance  Officers  have  ratlier  larger  payments  than  10 
ropees. 

1283.  Quite  so.   Bnt  tbey  are  of  a  similar  oharaoter, 
■retiu^notP  tii^  are  both  f(«  a  contingait  charge  P 

1284.  (ilfr.  Oourtnet/.)  What  we  call  a  petty  cash 
aoeoont  F — ^Yes. 

1285.  iChairman.)  Now  for  the  payment  of  British 
troops,  yon  say  tiie  offloer  in  ebaxge  of  the  payment 
of  ue  troops  draws  four  oheqneB  monthly P— Four 
oheqneB  monthly. 

1286.  Tliat  makeB  ronndly  one  weekly  payment  P 

-Yes. 

1287.  Does  he  draw  the  exact  sum  which  he  has  to 
pay  or  a  round  sum  to  cover  that  charge  P — He  draws, 
approximately,  a  round  sum.  The  troops  are  paid 
weekly  and  so  he  draws  this  one-fourth  in  four  weekly 
payments. 

1288.  He  is  entitled  to  draw  for  one-fourth  of  the 
monthly  ohaige  P— Yes. 

1289.  That  is  f(»  regimental  payments.  There  are  oUier 
pqrments  besides  the  paymeift  of  the  troopB,  are  there 
not  P  There  are  contingent  payments  ci  different  kinds  t 
—Very  slight. 

1290.  Next  take  the  officer  in  ohaige  of  pensions, 
vhioht  of  course,  throughout  India  is  a  very  u^e  and 
heavy  service.  In  what  way  is  that  bruich  of  the 
en>aad£ttire  oonductedP  I  think  yon  described  an 
triGoer  in  dia^  of  pensions  P— Yes.  That  is  in  Madias 
and  at  Poona.  Elsewhere  the  native  pensioners  are 
now  paid  through  the  Civil  Treasuries. 

1291.  Therefore  the  Military  Department  is  relieved 
of  tiiemi'— Yes. 

1292.  Gould  yon  tell  us  in  what  way  the  Government 
sati^  themselves  that  the  pensioners  are  really  the 
persons  wlio  are  entitled  to  draw  the  pension  P — ^There 
are  descriptive  rolls  for  the  guidance  of  the  Treasury 
Officer  who  makes  the  payment. 

1293.  And  does  the  pensioner  always  appear  before 
this  officer  P — Yes ;  he  appears  in  person,  unless  he  is 
specially  exempt:^  from  appearance  ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
woman,  who  does  not  appear  in  public  and  the  l^easuxy 
Officer  satisfies  himself  as  to  her  identity  before  be 
makes  the  payment.  But  otherwise  all  the  pensioners 
appear  in  person  and  draw  their  pension. 

1294.  'Within  your  knowledge  has  it  been  found  on 
the  whole  that  the  system  is  a  sufficient  cue  to  prevent 
fraud  P — The  system  was  introduced  since  I  left  India, 
BO  I  cannot  speak  very  positively  about  that.  When  I 
was  in  India  the  pensioners  were  paid  by  the  officers  of 
tlw  Militaiy  Aooonnts  Department,  who  used  to  go  on 
tour  in  tiie  winter  and  in  ue  summer,  and  the  pensioners 
were  collected  at  variouB  stations  and  they  then  pud 
them  in  poson.  Bnt  that  has  been  changed  since  I 
left  India,  and  they  are  now  paid  throngli  tiie  Civil 
Treasuries. 

1296.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  Civil  Treasury,  who 
has  nothing  whatever  to  with  the  army,  would,  if  I 
may  so  put  it,  be  more  easily  imposed  upon  tlran  a 
military  officer  P — It  is  ponsible. 

1296.  {Mr.  C(yiirtney.)  But  I  suppose  the  number 
pensioned  is  very  lai^  indeed  ? — Very  large. 

1297.  Would  not  the  pensioners  produce  some  paper 
bearing  the  signature  of  some  military  officer  P— Yes,  bo 
has  his  pension  certificate. 


1298.  1  do  not  mean  his  original  pension  oerlifioate ; 
bnt  would  he  not  duly  appear  before  a  militaiy  offloer 

before  being  paid  P — He  does  not  do  so  at  present. 

1299.  (Chairman.)  He  merelv  comes  and  produces 
lus  origiual  grant,  and  says,  "  I  am  the  person  entitled 
"  under  that  grant,"  and,  as  I  understand,  the  Cinl 
Treasury  Officer  is  not  bound  to  go  farther  than  that  P— 
The  Treasury  Officer  compares  iob  stateauent  with  the 
desoriptive  roll  that  he  has  got,  asks  him  a  few  questions 
to  satisfy  himself  as  to  his  identity,  takes  eviduioe  from 
other  pensioners,  and  theo  |>ays  him  tiie  numey.  I 
think,  at  home,  there  is  a  similar  system  of  pa^fring 
through  the  Post  OfBoe. 

1300.  Perhaps  the  Acconntamt-Oeneral  of  the  Army 
will  pat  one  or  two  questions  on  this  point  p 

ISOl.  {Sir  U^h  Knox.)  All  the  peneions  are  paid 
through  the  Post  Office  at  home.  Have  you  many 
stations  at  which  these  paym^ts  are  made  P— Yes,  a 
considerable  number. 

1802.  Have  the  recipients  to  travel  any  long  dis- 
tances in  order  to  be  present  at  these  payments  P — No. 
They  choose  Uieir  own  statitm  for  payment ;  it  is  some- 
where near  their  homes — ^the  nearest  station  to  their 

home. 

1308,  'n^at  distance  does  that  mean  ?— It  dll^bt  be 
20  miles ;  it  might  be  TjXi  miles. 

1804.  Bnt  tiiey  have  to  travel  that  distance  in  (nder 

to  receive  their  pension  ?— Yea. 

1306.  Is  not  that  com  plained  of  as  being  inconvenient  P 
— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1306.  But  they  come  from  these  long  distances  as 
strangers,  more  or  less,  to  the  stations  at  which  they  are 
paid ;  they  are  not  known  at  the  station,  except  as 
coming  to  receive  their  pensions  P— They  are  generally 
brought  up  at  first  by  old  pensiouers  who  vouch  for 
their  ideutity ;  then  uiey  oome  twice  a  year  or  more, 
and  are  soon  well  known. 

1807.  These  payments  are  made  only  twice  a  year  P — 
Twice  a  year  or  quarterly  ;  but  pensioners  can  be  paid 
monthly  if  they  wish  it. 

1308.  For  the  information  of  the  Commission,  I  may 
say  that  the  payments  of  the  pensioners  at  home—  army 
pensioners — are  paid  monthly,  and  paid  by  means  of 
postal  orders  practically. 

1309.  Do  the  recipienta  of  the  pensions  bring  with 
them  any  certificate  as  to  their  identification?— Yes; 
they  bring  their  original  pension  certificate. 

1310.  But  no  certificate  that  the  person  named  is  alive, 
or  was  so  within  recent  date  ? — No ;  the  men  or  women 
themselves  are  present,  and  the  Treasury  Officer  com- 
pares the  pmsion  oertiflcate  with  the  descriptive  n^, 
which  he  uas  in  his  offloe,  which  notices  certain 
distinguishing  marks  on  the  person,  and  so  on. 

1311.  But  does  he  examine  the  individual  in  that 
minute  way  P — Yes,  and,  if  necessuy,  he  takes  eviduice 
from  other  pensioners. 

1312.  Then  that  is  the  check  which  you  have  upon  the 
identification  of  the  person ;  you  rely  upon  the  paying 
officer  being  able  to  recognise  the  person  who  comes  for 
the  payment  P — To  recognise  and  identify  him  by  the 
desoriptive  roll  which  he  has  got  before  him,  and  by 
other  evidence  as  I  have  explained. 

1313.  {ClMvrman.)  But  the  pensioner  claiming  the 
payment  brings  no  life  oertifi<»te  signed  by  a  known 
authority  who  vouches  for  his  identity  P— No. 

1314.  Takii^  the  payment  of  bills  of  supply — civil 
bills — I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that 
the  Disbursing  Officer  holds  praotioaUy  no  balanoe** 
except  for  wutingencies ;  he  simply  issues  a  cheque 
upon  the  Civil  Treasury  to  the  person  entitled  to 
payment  P — ^Yes. 

1316.  Witiiin  the  limito  of  his  monthly  assignment  P 

-Yes. 

1316.  We  have  understood  thotthe  Civil  Officer  at  the 
nead  of  the  District  Treasuiv  is  boimd  to  see  that  the 
drafts  upon  him  are  in  accordance  with  regulations.  In 
cbe  case  of  military  disbursements,  what  are  the  autho- 
rities which  the  Military  Disbursing  Officer  produces  ?  I 
suppose,  fiiet  of  all,  the  Treasury  officer  knows  the  assign- 
ment which  the  Disbursing  Officer  is  allowed  to  draw  for 
the  month  P— Yes. 

1317.  And  that  is  sufficient  authority  for  him  P— . 
Entirely. 

G  3 
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1318.  But  now  when  the  paymaster  of  a  regiment 
draws  for  one  of  these  weekly  payments,  does  the  Civil 
Offioer,  who  honours  his  cheque,  look  to  see  that  ^e 
obeqne  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  assign- 
ment for  the  montiiP — No;  that  is  a  matter  which  wes 
not  oonoem  him. 

1819.  So  long  aa  it  is  within  the  monthly  ossigmnent  P 
— So  long  as  it  is  within  the  monthly  assignment  he 
would  pay  it. 

1320.  But  on  certain  occasioiiB  when  cheques  for  bills 
ate  presented,  does  he  examine  those  cheques  to  see 
whether  they  are  in  order  P— No ;  only  just  as  a  banker 
would  examine  a  oheque. 

1331.  Not  more?— Not  more  than  that. 

1822.  Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Civil 
I'lnasnry  Officer  lus  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  demands 
nptm  him  are  in  aooordanoe  with  the  regulations,  those 
ngnlations  are  vmt  simple,  and  ought  not  to  give  rise 
to  any  delay  or  friction  — There  is  none  whatever  as 
regards  the  Treasury;  the  Treasury  simply  acts  as  a 
banlcer. 

1838.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  But  it  would  not  necesBarily 
follow  because  a  man  draws  four  cheques  in  a  month 
that  they  would  be  necessarily  of  equal  amounts  for 
eaoh  wiek  P— No,  they  are  not.  ^ 

1324.  iOhairman.)  The  Military  Examiners  are  mmply 
auditors,  are  t^ey  not  P~-Tea,  except  the  Fay  Examiner, 
as  I  have  already  explained. 

1325.  And  they  are  a  staff  entirely  independent  of  the 
Disbursing  Officers  ?— Quite. 

1326.  It  is  by  them  that  the  War  Office  satisfies  itself 
that  the  money  placed  at  its  disposal  is  actually  dis- 
buraed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  ? — Yes. 

1827.  I  think  you  have  told  us  already  that  the 
Hilitaiy  Euuniners  are  stationed  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  command,  and  I  think  you  told  us  that  they  were 
three  or  four  in  number  P — Yes,  three  in  each  command. 

1338.  Gould  yon  give  ns  any  idea  of  what  the  military 
eroenditure  in  any  one  command  is— perfectly  roughly  P 
—1  cam  give  it  yon  &om  the  estimates. 

1829.  Yes,  if  yon  please ;  that  is  to  say,  the  estimates 
{bat  come  ht  from  any  one  Oontroller  P— See  for  in- 
stance, the  Budget  estimate  for  the  Bei^  command. 

1330.  What  page  is  that."— Page  8,  at  the  beginning. 
Bopees  5,13,73,670.  Budget  estimate  for  the  Ben^pal 
CSommand. 

1331.  That  would  roughly  re^esent  something  like 
five  millions,  would  it  not — between  four  and  five 
millions  of  our  money  ? — Yes. 

1332.  And  the  examination  of  the  acoonnts  for  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  is  conducted  by  throe  Examiners 
with  clerks  under  them  r' — ^Yes,  three  in  each  command. 

1833.  They  always  have  a  staff  of  clerks  ?— Yes ;  a 
latge  staff  of  dote. 

1384.  Now  are  these  Examiners  the  people  upon  whom 
the  Miiitaiy  Aooountant-Oeneral  or  the  Controllers  in 
commands  would  depend  in  case  of  any  irregularity 
arising  or  being  suspected?  Are  they  the  officers  who 
might  be  sent  down  to  examine  the  books  and  aoooimts 
on  tiiespot  p— Officers  from  the  Military  Acoount  Depart- 
ment are  deputed  occasionally  by  the  ControUers  to 
visit  certain  regiments  and  Depsrtmeuta,  and  to  examine 
their  accounts,  their  cash  and  their  etore  balances, 
making  a  test  examination  and  inspection  of  those. 

1335.  Then  you  have  a  real  system  of  test  P— By 
travelling  inspectors,  yee. 

1836.  The  travelling  inspector  is  one  of  these  Ex- 
amining Officers  whom  you  have  deBcribetl  at  heud- 
'  quarters  P — Probably  not  the  Examining  Officer  but  one 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  Controller;  it  is  left  to  the 
C!ontr<dler. 

1337.  An  officer  attached  to  the  Examining  Branch, 
you  mean  ?— Yce,  it  is  loft  to  the  Controller  to  depute 
any  officer  he  piea.tes  for  these  infectious. 

1338.  That  being  the  case,  one  of  these  officers  would 
be  the  person  that  tlie  Controller  would  choose  in  case 
there  were  reason  for  thinking  that  there  was  anything 
irregular  going  on  P— It  rests  entirely  with  the  Con. 
tn^er. 

1339.  Under  what  regulations  are  the  accounts  of  the 
Disbursing  Officer  sent  to  thorn ;  I  mean  by  that,  are 
they  sent  at  stated  periods  to  this  examiniug  staff  at 
head-quarters  P— Statements  of  paymmts,  by  the  Com- 
missanat  Cheers  are  sent  every  10  days,  but  the 


complete  accounts  are  sent  as  soon  as  pos^le,  at  the 

end  of  the  month. 

1340.  Then  from  each  station  there  comes  up  monthly, 
I  suppose,  the  amount  of  money  which  each  Disbursing 
Officer  has  drawn  or  ordered  to  be  paid,  supported 
by  the  vouchers  of  payment  ."—Yes. 

1341.  Those  are  examined,  and  the  vonchras  of  pay- 
ment include,  among  other  things  the  authority  by  wnioh 
the  payment  is  macte  P — Where  any  separate  anthori^ 
is  nooessary. 

1842.  Where  there  is  a  standing  authority,  of  course, 
that  is  fm  register?— Quite  so.  I  may  say  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  military  estimates  are  perscmn^ 
ohargM  which  are  pretty  fixed  from  year  to  year ;  there 
is  not  mnoh  doubt  about  these  ohai^:M. 

1343.  Whcm  the  auditing  Examiner  comes  to  deal  with 
the  payments  made  by  a  Disbursing  Officer  to  a 
regiment,  does  he  satisfy  hi«iself  in  detail  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  payments  made ;  for  instance,  does  hereoeive 
a  list  of  the  soldiers  with  signatures  against  their  names 
to  show  that  they  have  received  such  money  P  -Or  how 
does  he  satisfy  himself  that  the  money  has  been  properly 
spent  ? — He  gets  the  general  state  of  the  aooonnta  of  the 
resunent  wmch  is  supported  by  the  oompany  pay-liate 
aiid  rolls,  and  be  ohecia  ^at  in  great  detaiL 

1844.  These  rolls  do  not  contain  the  signatures  of  the 
men,  aoftnowledging  that  they  have  been  paid.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  the  oompany 
paymaster  P — I  think  the  company  offioeru  see  to  that. 
I  will  not  apeak  positively,  but  I  think  that  those  do 
not  go  to  Uie  examiner— not  each  soldier's  individual 
receipt. 

1845.  That  is  the  ease  here.  Sir  Balph  Knox,  ia  it 
not  ?  Yon  do  not  take  any  signature  from  the  st^diers 
actually  pofd,  do  you  P 

1346.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Yes ;  the  soldier  signs  his 
account  P— But  does  that  go  to  you  P 

1347.  No.P—That  is  what  I  mean.  The  oompany 
officer  is  responsible  for  that. 

1348.  {Sir  Jhnfitd  Stewart.)  It  is  kept  as  a  regimental 
record  P— Yes ;  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  Exiuniner,  I 
mean. 

1849.  (Ohairman.)  He  aceepia  the  company  pay- 
master's statement  P— The  company  pay  abstract,  yes. 

(Sir  Ital^h  Knost.)  But  our  Comptroller-Cteneral  has 
asked  for  tiie  actual  signed  accounts  to  be  sent  up  to 
him,  so  that  he  tests  them  from  time  to  time. 

1350-1.  (Ghairman.)  In  India,  is  any  similar  test 
applied  by  the  Examiner ;  does  he  occasionally  see 
these  signed  accounts  P — Only  by  one  of  these  iuMtecting 
officers,  when  he  goes  round  to  a  r^ment  or  Depart* 
ment. 

1352.  Now,  if  these  examining  officers  find  a  payment 
insufficiently  vouched  or  not  sanctioned  by  proper 
authority,  what  course  do  they  pursue? — They  issue 
what  is  called  an  objection  statement. 

1353.  To  whom  ?— To  the  Disbursing  Officer.  Then 
the  Disbursing  Officer  makes  hie  reply  to  that,  auil  thou 
the  Examiner  either  admits  his  explanation  or  he  fiuully 
disallows  the  charge.  If  he  disallows  it,  then  the  Dis- 
bursing Officer  is  required  to  credit  that  amount  in  his 
next  account. 

1354.  And  the  Examining  Officer  has  to  that  extent 
the  power  of  disallowance,  has  he     Yes ;  certainly. 

1355.  Supposing  the  Disbursiiif;  Officer,  objcjits  to  the 
disallowance  and  thinks  that  the  authority  f»»r  the  pay- 
ment is  sufficient,  what  remedy  has  he? — H<i  can 
appeal  to  the  Controller ;  but  lie  must  first  credit  the 
difwllowance.  If  a  regimental  paymaster  does  not  gf.t  any 
satisfaction  from  the  Controller,  he  is  then  at  liberty 
to  appeal  to  tlie  Commander-in-Chief. 

1356.  The  Disbursing  Officer  is  the  officer  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  P — Yes,  in  this  case. 

1857.  Ue  does  not  appeal  to  the  Aoconntaut  Qcneral  ? 
— No.  He  goes  to  the  Oommauder>in-Chief,  and  then 
if  the  Gommander-in*Ghief  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
GontroUer's  decision,  he  might  refer  the  cose  to  the 
Qovemment  for  decision. 

1368.  If  the  Commander-in-Chief  receives  sudi  an 
objection,  does  he  lay  it  before  the  Jtfilitaiy  Member 
of  the  Council,  who,  I  think,  you  said  was  more 
particularly  in  cha^  of  the  finance  of  tiije  Military 
Department  P — If  he  siipportod  it,  he  would,  refer  it  to 
the  Military  Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 
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1359.  Through  the  Military  Member  of  Oonncil  it 
Tonld  come  1::^{ore  the  Afilitary  Acconntant-General  p 
—The  Military  Acoonntant-Geaeral  would  probably  be 
uked  to  adTise  on  the  case,  and  the  final  deoision 
Tonld  rest  -witii  the  Military  Member  of  OoonoiL 

1860.  Nov  sappoeing  a  oaae  of  a  gram  finaneial 
irregnlari^  taking  placie,  would  it  be  quite  certain  that 
the  notice  of  it  would  reach  the  Beoretur  of  State  ? — 
It  would  reat^  the  Military  Department  cA  the  Gkmm- 
ment  (rfli^a. 

1361.  I  am  not  spewing  of  a  mere  mistake  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  regulation,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  but  of  a  grave  irregnlarity— is  there  any  pioriaion 
by  which  that  could  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — The  Controller  of  Military  Accounta 
woald  be  bound  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  MUitaiy  Department. 

1362.  And  would  the  Oovenment  of  India  in  the 
BDUtary  Dmaxtment  send  it  to  the  Secretazy  of  State 
for  informafeum?  Would  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the 
siqneme  authority,  be  safe  to  know  if  a  grave  inre^- 
larity  had  taken  place  f— No ;  onless  it  was  something 
very  extreme  it  would  not  come  home  at  all. 

1363.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it  to  come  home  r*— 
No;  it  would  not  oome  home  at  all  unless  it  was 
Bomethiug  very  serious  indeed. 

1364.  Supposing  the  most  improbable  caae  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Oovemment  in  India  condoning 
an  offence,  it  wonld  be  written  off  in  the  accounts, 
and  there  would  be  no  security  that  the  supreme 
authority  vould  know  it  f  I  am  putting  an  extreme  case 
in  order  to  see  whether  under  any  dicnmetances  of 
gravity  the  Secretuy  of  State,  as  the  supreme  authority, 
would  be  certain  to  know  ol  an  irr^fa^'>7  ? — ^^ot 
unless  it  came  beij^md  the  limits  of  the  powers  of  the 
Govenunent  of  India. 

1365.  To  condone  ?— To  settle,  yes.  They  iiave  only 
limited  powers  iu  finandal  matters.  When  they  want 
to  exceed  those  powers  th^  have  to  come  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  but  an  ordinal^  case  of  an  irregnlarity 
in  a  Disbursing  Officer's  accounts  would  not  oome  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  all. 

1366.  No.  quite  so,  not  an  ordinary  case,  but  the 
case  I  was  thinking  of  was  a  case  of  defidcation. 
Sapposing  a  de&doation  took  place  by  a  high  offloorP 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  would  never  take 
place,  bat  supposing  that  it  did  and  that  the 
Oovemment  of  India  were  to  condone  it,  would 
there  be  any  secority  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
know  the  fact  that  there  had  been  such  an  irro^larity, 
and  that  the  Government  hod  condoned  it  ? — No,  I  do 
not  thintE  there  would. 

1867.  {Sir  Donald  SteimrL)  Wonld  it  not  necessarily 
be  reported,  if  the  character  of  an  officer  was  involved  ? 
— Oh,  oertainly.  I  was  speaking  of  something  whidi  is 
not  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  condone.  If  an  officer  committed  so  grave  on 
irregularity  as  to  neceBsitate  his  removal  from  the 
service,  of  course  it  wonld  come  ti«  the  Seoretary  of 
State. 

1368.  {Chairnuin.)  1  am  confining  mysell  to  the 
purely  financial  queatitm — the  power  of  tho  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  allowance  and  disallowance  of  irregu- 
larities is  final,  and  there  is  no  necessity  in  any  case  for 
their  dedsiou  being  reported  home? — No,  not  unless 
some  action  had  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  ofEanding 
offioer. 

1869.  (Sir  Balph  Knot.)  If  he  were  acqaitted,  as  it 
were,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of  India,  it 
would  not  come  home  ? — No. 

1870.  (Chainntin.)  Would  yon  say  that  the  power  of 
the  Examining  Officer  to  -pass  irregularities  is  large  P — 
Ho  has  no  power  to  pass  anything  whii^  is  not  in 
accordance  with  tho  rules,  and  properly  vouched. 

1371.  But  yon  say,  supposing  he  thinks  the  payment 
is  not  sufficiently  vunched,  or  is  not  sufficiently 
ftutliorised,  he  sends  an  objection  paper,  which  the  Dis- 
bursing Officer  answers  ?  Has  he  full  power  to  accept 
that  payment  if  he  considerH  ^t  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  ? — With  the  regnlatioua,  and 
properly  vouched.  PerhaiM  his  objeotion  to  the  state* 
ment  refers  u  the  wont  of  some  voucher ;  then  the 
Disbjirsin^  Officer  sends  the  voucher,  and  that  removes 
the  objection. 

1372.  But  rappomng  it  is  a  question  of  tiie  interpre- 
titimi  of  the  aoUutrity—m  will  take  a  ease  in  whitdi  the 
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anUiority  of  the  Finance  Department  ought  to  have  Major-Gen. 

been  obtained,  and  it  has  not  been  obtained.   In  suoh  Sir 

a  case,  can  the  Examiner  pass  the  payment  if  he  thinks  O.  Nmmarck, 

the  explanation  given  by  the  Disbursing  Offioer  is  K.C.S.I. 
sufficient  — Certainly  not. 

1378.  He  would  be  bound  to  report  a  doubtful  oasep 
—He  would  be  bound  to  uphold  his  objeoticm. 

1374.  And  he  would  be  bound  to  report  a  doubtful 
case  to  the  Controller.  He  is  not  onthonaedto  ezevdse 
a  disorrtion  iu  doubtful  cases  P— No. 

137B.  He  would  be  bound  to  report  it  to  his  superior  P 
Yes. 

1376.  When  the  Examiner  has  examined  the  accounts 
of  a  district  or  station,  and  passed  them,  does  he  send 
those  accounts  as  passed  by  him  to  the  CcmtroUer  P — 
Examiners  send  in  to  the  Controller  what  is  called  a 
oompilation  statement  of  all  the  charges  uidar  the 
various  grant  heads  and  snb.gnnt  heads,  and  ^  Con- 
troller consolidates  that  oompilaticn  into  the  genenral 
statement  of  receipts  and  churges  ii4iidi  finally  form 
the  Finance  and  Hevenue  Aooonnts  of  the  year. 

l:t77.  And  are  these  aooonnts  rendered  to  the  Con- 
troller monthly,  for  each  mouth  P — Monthly,  yes. 

1378.  Does  the  Examining  Officer  accompany  these 
with  any  statement  of  objections  he  has  taken  P — No. 

1379.  Therefore  the  Controller  has  no  means  of  judg- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  T^TumiTiiTig  Officer  has 
exercised  his  judgment  in  doubtful  cases  ? — Yes,  he  has 
occasionally  a  test  audit  of  a  portion  of  their  aooonnts. 
He  deputes  someone  to  make  a  test  audit  of  some 
portion  of  the  accounts  which  each  Examiner  has  audited. 
The  Comptroller-General  also  has  the  power  at  any 
lime  of  going  into  the  Controller's  office  and  making  a 
test  audit  of  the  accounts,  and  he  does  so  periodically. 

1380.  The  point  that  was  in  my  mind  was  whether  the 
highest  account  officer  in  the  War  Office  has  any  means 
of  jndging,  on  the  face  of  the  accounts  that  are  sent  in, 
how  the  Fixqmining  Offioer  has  performed  his  duty — that 
is  to  say,  whether  he  has  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
irregularities  to  which  the  examiner  has  called  attention 
and  the  evidence  upon  which  he  has  been  satisfied 
that  those  irregularities  oilght  to  pass  ? — No,  he  (^es 
not  see  those  objection  statements  unless  they  come  to 
him  on  appeal. 

1381.  At  the  close  of  the  year  is  there  a  military 
appropriation  aooount  drawn  up  in  the  Military  Depart, 
ment  for  the  use  of  the  Ooraptroller-Generai  P— -Tes, , 
a  military  appropriation  account. 

1382.  That  is  drawn  up  1^  each  Controller  P— By 
each  Controller. 

1888.  And  consolidated  P  —  Conwlidated  by  the 
Aoeountant-Generol. 

1384.  Is  his  account  accompanied  by  any  remarks  ou 
irr^nilarities  P  I  presume  not,  because,  if  the  monthly 
aoconnts  did  not  report  all  irr^^arities  there  are  no 
means  of  stating  them,  except  such  as  may  have  come 
to  the  notice  of  the  Controllers  P — That  is  so. 

1385.  And  would  the  Controllers  report  to  the  Military 
Aocountant-General  the  irregularities  which  had  been 
reported  to  them  P — ^If  they  were  of  a  grave  nature  they 
would ;  but  as  I  say,  they  do  not  see  these  objection 
statements  unless  they  oome  on  appeal. 

1386.  But  I  mean  those  which  do  reach  them ;  would 
they  report  them  P — No,  not  unless  they  bad  occasion 
to  ask  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  !Lidia ;  or  in  the 
event  of  any  dispute  between  the  Examiner  and  the 
Disbnrsing  Officer,  if  the  Disbursing  Offioer  was  not 
satisfied  with  his  decision— •otherwise  it  wonld  not  oome 
to  the  Accountant-General. 

1387.  May  I  ask  ^on  if,  jndging  from  the  experience 
you  acquired  as  Mihtary  Accountaiit.Gweral,  you  would 
not  consider  it  an  advantage  if  you  had  known  of 
cases  of  iiregnloritles  that  had  reached  the  GontroUers, 
so  that  ;^ou  nught  thereby  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  your  subordinate  officers  and  repre- 
seutatives  performed  their  duty  P — ^Yon  can  form  -that 
judgment  from  the  oases  which  oome  up  on  appeal ;  but 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Acconntant>Qen«nl  to 
go  through  all  these  objection  statements,  which  are 
hundreds  in  number. 

1388.  But  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  if  the  Con- 
trollers accompanied  their  yearly  aooount  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  objections  which  had  reached  them,  whi<di 
the  Examiners  had  either  doubts  about  or  hod  not 
passed  ?— I  think  not.   That  is  the  Controller's  AxAj. 
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M  •  /3-  1389.  You  hold  that  the  Aooonntant-Oeneral  holds  the 
MajoT-ttat.    j^j^^  Therefore  wmld  it  not  be  desirable  that 

n  TV^Lirck   he  should  know  what  kind  of  objections  had  been  taken 
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and  had  not  been  satisfied  in  the  first  instaaoe  P— I  think 
not. 

1390.  The  civil  examining  officers  do  not  go  into  the 
detail  of  the  military  acoounts,  do  they  H  they  aoeept,  as 
a  rule,  the  examination  by  the  military  Examiners  P— 
What  civil  officers  are  you  referring  to 

1391.  The  Civil  Comptroller- General's  officers  who 
oondnot  the  audit  on  flie  part  of  the  Comptroller- 
General  ?— They  accept  the  Controller  s  statements, 
subject  to  the  teat  audit  which  the  Comptroller-General 
can  exercise  at  any  time. 

1892.  There  is  no  double  or  second  audit  on  behalf  of 
the  Civil  Auditor-General  of  the  military  accounts  P— 
No,  not  beyond  this  test  audit  that  I  am  referring  to. 

1893.  Then  in  what  form  are  the  military  accounts,  so 
vouched  by  the  proper  li'TawiiwTig  Officers,  transmitted  to 
the  Civil  Comptroller-General  P— By  the  Controller. 

1394.  They  send  them  to  the  Civil  Oompti-oUer- 
General  P— Yes. 

1895.  And  the  Civil  Comptroller-General,  through  his 
offioers,  sees  that  the  military  accounts  in  detail  have 
been  examined,  and  vouched,  and  tested  by  the  signatare 
of  the  proper  Examining  Officers  P~-They  accept  the 
Controller's  signature;  they  do  not  go  behind  the 
Controller. 

1396.  But  apart  from  that,  it  is  a  weU-uoderetood 
rule  V  of  Indian  Finance  that  the  Civil  Comptroller- 
General  is  entitled  to  send  auditors  to  make  a  test 
audit  of  any  part  he  pleases  of  the  military  acoounts  P 
— Yes,  oertoinly. 

1397.  At  present  do  you  think  the  regulations  are 
snob  that  the  Military  Acoountant-General  may,  or  is 
always  in  a  position  to,  report  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  his  chiefs  whether  the  military  expenditure 
is  running  on  all  foars  with  the  Budget— that  no  excess 
of  expenditure  is  taking  place  P— Yes,  he  gets  a  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  10th  of  the  month  of  the 
actual  issues  of  the  previous  month.  Then  later  on, 
on  the  20th,  he  gets  that  statement  again  in  a  little 
further  detail.  Then,  on  the  26th,  he  gets  furthOT 
detail,  and  in  the  meantime  he  has  fcom  the  Civil 
Accountants-General  then:  statement  of  issues  to  the 
Military  Department,  with  which  he  can  check  the 
military  statements  with  the  receipts,  bo  that  there  is 
no  possibility  any  excess  of  expenditure  going  on 
without  his  being  aware  of  it. 

1398.  May  I  ask,  with  your  experience  of  the  military 
expenditure  in  India,  whether  you  consider  that  the 
present  system  is  a  satisfactory  and  complete  one,  or 
are  there  any  poiats  upon  which  you  think,  in  the 
interests  of  economy,  an  improTement  might  be  effected, 
either  in  the  way  of  simpliGoation  or  in  the  way  of  modi- 
ficaiion  of  existing  regulations  ?— I  am  not  prepared  at 
present  to  suggest  any  modifications  or  improvements. 

1399.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  am  asking  you  rather  a 
large  question,  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  for 
an  off-hand  reply  P— It  is  rather  a  large  qnestiou,  if  I 
may  say  so. 

1400.  (iff.  hu&kanan.)  The  Military  Acoountant- 
General  has  no  direct  audit  work  to  do  P— No. 

1401  These  test  audits  that  occasionally  take  place 
arc  by  the  authorify  of  the  Civil  Comptroller-General  P 
—And  the  Controller  of  MiUtary  Aooounts. 

1402.  That  is  to  say  the  Contndler  in  each  com- 
mand ?— Each  command. 

1403  He  can  have  a  test  audit  on  any  subject  he 
Dleases  ?— On  any  particular  Examiner  s  work.  He  can 
have  a  test  audit  of  the  Pay  Examiner,  or  the  Com- 
miBsariat  Esaminer ;  he  can  have  a  sample  test  audit 
made  of  any  portion  of  their  aooonnts  for  any  month  to 
see  if  their  audit  is  correct  or  satisfactory,  and  the 
Comptroller-General  can  do  the  same,  and  does  so 
periodically. 

1404.  Prom  year  to  year  does  the  Civil  Oomptroller- 
Oeneral  in  India  carry  on  a  certain  number  of  test 
audits  of  the  military  accounteP— I  cannot  say  very 
Dositively,  but  he  has  the  power,  and  I  know  that  he 
does  it  perio<Ucally ;  but  under  what  rules  exactly  he 
does  it,  I  cannot  say.   Mr.  Jacob  could  teU  you  that. 

14(HS  Then  your  position  as  Military  Accountant- 
Qeneral  was  rather,  as  I  think  you  said,  that  of  an  extra 


military  neoretazy.  Yon  hfld  no  direct  aodit  voi^  P — 
No. 

1406.  Then  there  is  one  other  question.  You  told  us  at 
the  banning  of  the  examination  about  the  method  of  pre- 
paring the  regular  military  estimates  from  year  to  year  ; 
but,  suppofiiDg  there  was  a  proposal  for  a  considerable 
change,  either  in  the  way  of  reduction  or  of  increase,  in 
the  military  entimateB,  wtiat  process  of  consultation  goes 
on  between  the  military  and  the  non-military  authorities 
in  the  Governor-General's  Council?— The  proposal 
oomes  up  to  the  Military  Department  or  originates  in 
the  Military  Department,  or  it  originates  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  is  then  considered  by  the 
Military  Department.  If  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
necessity  for  this  increase  or  alteration,  then  it  goes 
over  to  the  Financial  Department.  If  it  is  a  small 
matter,  it  goes  over,  as  it  is  called,  unofficially.  The 
Financial  Department  see  the  papers  and  the  notes  on 
the  case,  and  they  give  their  concurrence  or  otherwise. 
If  it  is  a  larger  matter,  then  it  ^oes  over  officially  to  the 
Financial  Department,  and  their  dedsion  is  practicid^ 
final,  otherwise  the  matter  comes  up  before  the  Oo- 
vemor>General  in  Coonoil. 

1407.  But  do  you  mean  that  the  Finance  Minister 
and  the  Finance  Department  would  have  practically  a 
veto  upon  any  large  increase  or  decrease  of  the  Military 
estimates  of  the  year  P — No ;  not  any  la^  increase  or 
decrease.  In  the  more  important  matters  the  Military 
Member,of  course,  oould  appeal  to  the  Governor-General 
in  Ooun(ul,  but  he  would  not  do  so  in  ordinary  cases 
unless  he  thought  it  was  of  sufficient  importance ;  bnt 
the  appeal  would  rest  to  the  Governor-General  in 
Counml. 

1408.  Then  where  there  is  going  to  be  a  lai^  change 
of  that  sort,  do  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  first  of  all  get  the  assmt 
of  the  Financial  Member  to  their  proposals  P — Yes. 

1409.  As  a  role  P — Yes ;  and  in  most  cases  it  has  to 
oome  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  then  the  despatch 
making  the  proposal  comes  not  in  the  Militaiy  Depart- 
ment, but  in  the  Finance  Department. 

1410.  There  is  no  obligation  upon  the  Government 
of  India  to  get  the  consent  of  tto  Secretary  oi.  State 
before  the  Budget  is  introduced  with  this  inoresaed  or 
diminished  Military  estimate P— No;  not  unless  there 
are  any  changes  beyond  their  |X)wers.  The  powers  ctf 
the  Qovemment  of  India  are  limited ;  they  cannot  create 
new  offices  beyond  a  certain  amount ;  they  cannot  make 
any  changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  Army  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Seoretory  of  State.  Anything  of 
importance,  in  fact,  has  to  come  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  before  it  can  bis  carried  out 

1411.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  I  ttiink  you  men- 
tioned in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  there  were 
certain  mattsrs  that  would  not  neceasiuily  beoome 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  but  is  thrae  not  a 
monthly  abstract  (A  |trooeedingB  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment prepared  which  goes  home  regularly  to  the 
Seoretuy  of  State,  in  which  any  resolutions  of  the 
Government  wonlil  appear  P — Yes,  and  it  is  my  business 
to  examine  that  as  it  oomes  in  aod  to  submit  any- 
thing which  appears  to  require  the  attentiw  of  the 
Secretary  of  Slate  ;  but  it  is  not  all  in  exieneo,  a  great 
portion  of  it  is  merely  in  short  abstracts,  and  from  tiiat 
you  could  not  always  t^  what  was  being  done. 

1412.  So  that  no  matter  of  reasonable  importanea 
would  fail  to  be  detected  through  those  P — Certainly 
not. 

1413.  {Sir  Ralph  Knot.)  lam  not  quite  sure  that  I 
understood  exactly  the  locale,  of  the  Pay  Examiner  and 
his  connexion  with  the  Controller  of  Military  Accounts — 
or  of.the  Examiners,  rather,  of  acoounts.  Are  they  only 
stationed  at  tbe  same  place  where  the  Controller  lu 
Military  Acoounts  is  ?— Yes. 

1414.  But  they  are  not  his  officers  P— Certainly. 

1415.  They  are  his  offioen  P— Yes,  subordinate  to  him 

in  every  way, 

1416.  They  are  the  subordinate  stsA^  of  the  Bfilitszy 
Accountants  P — Of  the  Controllers. 

1417.  Of  the  Controllers  I  mean  P— Yes. 

1418.  And  they  only  exist  at  a  station  where  he 
exists  P— Yes. 

1419.  Andthatisatthehead-qnartersof  acommandP 
 j^o^  they  do  not  audit  at  the  head-quarters  in  all 
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For  iTHitimoe,  there  ia  one  in  Galcutta,  which  is  not  (he 
head-qnartera  at  the  command. 

l^tO.  Bnt  would  there  be  one  at  Bombay,  and  another 
at  Madras  ? — There  is  cme  at  Foona.  there  is  one  at 
Madras,  and  there  ia  one  at  Bawal  Pindi. 

1421.  There  are  only  thoee  four  ?— Only  those  four. 

1422.  Then  these  Ezaminem  of  Accounts  only  exiifc  at 
those  f  ooi  stations  P — Yes. 

1423.  And  all  the  aoooonts  from  the  Dtsbnndng 
Officers  are  sent  np  to  them  to  be  audited? — ^Yes. 

1124  Do  these  Examiners  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
pre-»u<1it  P  —  Occasionally,  when  a  Gommusariat  or 
a  B^mental  Officer  has  any  doubt  as  to  a  particular 
eha^  or  claim  which  is  made,  before  paying  it  he 
sends  it  down  to  the  examiner  with  the  necessary 
TODoheis  for  pre-andit,  and  the  examiner  then  sends 
him  a  letter  anthorising  him  to  charge  it,  bnt  do^  not 
send  him  back  the  Tonchm  or  the  statement ;  he  heeps 
them,  but  he  sends  him  a  letter  authorising  him  to 
pay  and  charge  that  sum.  In  uiy  difficult  case  that  is 
generally  done. 

1425.  The  Disbursing  Officers  seem  to  follow  rerv 
much  the  varioiis  services  which  have  to  be  administered. 
In  connexion  with  the  Army  you  have  Commissariat  dis- 
Darsers,  and  Fay  disbursexs,  and  Pension  disbnrsen,  and 
so  on  P — ^Tee. 

U26.  And  they  all  seem  (o  disburse  payments  which 
are  practically  ordered  or  administered  themselTes, 
That  is  so,  is  it  not  P— Except  in  the  case  of  the  Com- 
missariat, for  instance ;  they  pay  Ordnance  charges, 
Kith  which  they  have  no  concern  whatever.  Merely  as 
a  matter  of  c<HiTenienoe,  they  pay  the  Ordnance  Offices* 
cAiBtgea  f<a  supplies  of  tents  or  other  stores. 

1427.  But  so  far  as  the  Commissariat  expenditure  is 
concerned,  they  practically  disburse  under  their  own 
(ttders  the  e^enditure  which  is  thus  inonrred  P — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

1428.  Thraefore,  they  are  in  no  respect,  as  it  were, 
indepNident  auditors  of  the  e^>raditure ;  they  examine 
it  themselves,  and  send  in  an  account  of  it  ? — Yes. 

1429.  As  regards  the  Ordnance  expenditure  which 
thsj  pay,  they  do  not  apply  any  audit  to  that,  do  they  P 
— None  whatever. 

1430.  They  simply  pay  on  the  certificate  of  the 

Ordnance  Officer;' — Yes. 

1431.  Intheoaseof  tbeBegimental  DiBbnrsing  Officer, 
his  disbuisements  practioal^  are,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, issues  to  the  company  offioors,  I  presume  P— 
Yes. 

1432.  And  the  company  officers  send  in  their  accounts 
cf  their  npenditure  to  him  P — Y'es. 

1433.  Does  he  apply  any  audit  to  thoee  aooonnis 
before  he  SMids  them  in  P— X  think  he  examinea  them, 
hut  I  cannot  speak  positively  about  that  He  would 
certainly  check  them  to  some  extent ;  although  the  com- 
pany officers  are  responsible  for  their  pay  lists,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  point  out  any  mistake. 

1434.  But  would  it  bo  his  duty  to  examine  it,  and  see 
thbt  it  was  idl  right  befon  he  sent  it  on  P— To  the  above 

extent. 

1435.  So  that  as  the  payments  are  made,  there  is  no 
immediate  local  andit  or  check,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
nsponsible  officer  feels  his  responsibility  in  "■■s^'ng  the 
order  i(a  the  payment  — ^Yes, 

1436.  That  is  all  ?— That  is  all. 

1437.  There  is  no  independent  check  P — Ko. 

14^8.  {Chairman.)  Yon  are  speaking  now  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regiments  ? 

1439.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  And  of  all  of  the  disburse- 
ments —the  commissariat,  and  the  pensions,  and  other 
etudes  P 

1440.  [Chairman.)  But  are  yon  speaking  now  of  pay- 
ments to  iudividnals~either  pay  or  pension  P 

1441.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  No,  acconnts  as  well.  Is 
there  any  limit  as  to  the  amonnt  which  a  Disbursiiig 
Officer  may  pay  in  the  way  of  a  bill  P — The  limit  is  his 
cash  assignment. 

1442.  Bnt  he  pays  a  bill  however  large  the  claim  may 
be.  He  would  pay  a  bill  for  200^  or  300Z.  to  a  contrac- 
tor P— Certainly. 

14^.  A  Commissariat  disbnrser  would  in  his  case, 
and  the  Fay  disburser  in  hjs,  and  so  forth  P— Certiunly. 
I  87800. 


1444,  There  are  no  direct  payments  made  from  head- 
quarters P — No. 

1446.  When  the  Disbursing  Officer  makes  payment  on 
account  of  seveval  services,  as  yon  described  was  the 
case — for  instance  tiie  regimental  paymaster,  being 
the  only  local  disbnrser,  is  sometimes  the  <nfficer  who 
sends  in  the  estimates  for  alt  those  services  for  Uiat 
station  P — He  does  not  pay  any  services  beyond  those  of 
his  own  raiment. 

1446.  I  thought  in  some  cases  the  officer  in  char^te  of 
a  battery  or  a  regiment  made  the  payments  on  account 
of  commissariat  services  ?  —No.  If  I  gave  yon  that 
iuiwessicm  it  was  wrong.  He  makes  no  payments 
except  those  connected  with  his  own  regiment  or 
battery. 

1447.  There  is  always,  then,  a  Commissariat  disbnrser 

at  every  station  where  payments  have  to  be  made  P  

No,  net  ueoessarily.  The  payments  might  be  made 
from  the  Commissariat  Office  at  anoth^  station,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  no  Commisaariat  Officer  at 
the  particular  sub-station. 

1448.  Who  would  actually  make  the  payment  P — The 
Commissariat  Officer  at  the  centre  station. 

1449.  How  would  the  claim  be  presented  to  him. 
Would  the  local  tradesmen  send  in  the  claim  to  him 
although  at  a  distant  station  P — Yes,  and  he  would  pay 
it  by  cheque. 

1460.  And  then  this  Chief  Disbursing  Officer,  or  the 
officer  who  is  in  chaise  of  the  station  at  which  the 
payment  was  to  be  made,  would  send  in  the  estimate 
for  the  sub-stations  ? — Certainly. 

1461.  The  estimates  themselves  furnished  by  these 
local  disburseis  of  course  only  represent  the  state  of 
things  as  they  are  at  the  time  they  send  in  thoee 
estimates,  based.npon  their  cnrrunt  expenditure,  upon 

? rices,  and  upon  numbers,  and  pay  of  en^blisbments  P — 
en. 

1452.  And,  therefore,  they  form  simply  the  baslB  for 
considering  the  estimate;  they  are  not  accepted,  as 
practically  forming  the  estimate ;  they  have  to  be  modified 
very  considerably  P — They  might  have  to  be  modified 
by  the  Controller  if  any  chaiwes  had  taken  place  since 
the  estimates  wore  prepared,  which  the  I^bursing 
Officer  was  not  aware  of. 

1453.  But  as  regards  new  expenditure  of  a  considerable 
amount,  such  as  re-armament,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  that  wonld  be  considered  at  head-quarters  ?— 
Yes  ;  no  officer  would  be  anthorised  to  insert  anythii^f 
in  hu  estimate  which  had  not  already  been  sanctioned . 

1464.  Therefore,  at  head-qnariers,  \tsry  often  thi 
estimates,  consisting  of  compilations  of  those  whidi  are 
sent  in,  are  considerably  modified  P — Yes. 

1456.  On  grounds  of  general  policy  or  change  Yes, 
reduced  or  increased. 

1466.  {Chairman.)  In  supplement  to  one  of  Sir 
Balph  ^oz's  questions  about  the  revision  and  comple- 
tion of  the  estimate  at  head-quarters,  1  wish  to  ask 
whethOT,  a  very  lai^  amount  m  the  supplies  bdng  only 
procured  at  head-qnaxters,  there  are  nicn,  therefore,  in 
finally  completing  the  estimate  at  head-quarters,  ve^ 
large  additions  to  be  madeP  For  instance,  I  wiu 
take  Ordnance  stores,  which  I  see  come  to  about 
Bs.  40,00,000  or  so  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  suppose 
the  laiger  part  of  those  are  got  together  at  the  head 
centres,  are  they  not,  either  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
four  commands  or  at  Calcutta  p~  Those  would  be 
included  in  the  estimates  of  the  officers  in  chai^o  of  the 
arsenals,  or  the  superintendents  of  the  large  factories. 

1457.  Exactly  ;  they  would  come  into  the  estimates 
from  the  command  F — In  the  ordinary  estimates,  yes. 

1468.  I  suppose  practically  the  lai^r  part  of  these 
stores  are  ordered  at  the  oentral  and  big  towns,  are  th^ 
not  P— No,  they  .are  ordered  whcvever  the  factories  m^ 
be.  There  are  factories  at  Madras,  there  are  factories 
at  Poona.  there  are  factories  at  Cossipore,  uid  at 
Ishapore  neat  Calcutta. 

1469.  But  those  are  big  towns,  are  they  not  ?— No, 
not  all  of  them. 

1460.  They  are  big  centres  of  command  P — No ;  Isha- 
pore is  some  miles  from  Calcutta  ;  Cossipore  is  a  few 
miles  from  Calcutta.  There  is  a  fa(^ry  at  Fnttyghnr, 
which  is  fat  from  any  centre.  There  are  various 
factories  uid  arsenals  dotted  about  the  country,  in  the 
same  way ;  tbey  are  mostly  at  large  stations,  but  they  are 
all  over  the  country  ;  and  all  these  offloers  send  in  their 


Maiar-Qe*. 
Sir 

O.  Iftwmareh, 
K.C  8.1. 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION: 


Mtuor-GtR.    estimates  of  what  they  want  for  the  following  year, 
Sir         which  are  based  on  establikhed  proportions. 

^' kS!s!l^'  1*61-  How  does  the  Ooremment  in  Oaloutia  get  the 

.'.„'    *  estimate  of  expaiditure  in  England ;  for  instance,  the 

7  Not.  1895.  estimate  of  the  services  payable  here?— That  is  all 

i»  famished  from  home. 

1462.  Bis?— Yes. 

1468.  And  furnished  by  a  certain  time^  I  aappose  ?— 
By  a  certain  time. 

1464.  Does  any  oritioism  of  that  estimate  take  place 
by  the  OoTemor-General  in  OouncilP  — I  am  not 
familiar  with  that.  It  is  generally  done  in  the 
Financial  Department.  Thwe  is  a  good  deal  of  tele* 
graphic  oommnnioation  at  the  last  moment  about  those 
estimates. 

1466.  I  am  ashing  that  qnestion  about,  the  military 
part  of  the  expenditure  P— There  are  telegrafihic  oom- 
mnnioations  as  to  any  possible  reductions  or  inoreaaes 
at  the  last  moment. 


1466.  But  of  course  the  estimate  is  sent  out  from 
here,  as  it  emanates  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  it  is 
more  or  lees  a  final  estimate  ;  the  Governor-General  in 
Council  cannot  over-rale  it  P — No,  but  it  is  very  often 
altered  on  hia  repreBCutation. 

1467.  One  other  question.  Going  back  again  to  the 
payment  of  pensiona,  I  see  the  payments  to  native 
soldiers  are  very  large  indeed  P — Very  laq^e . 

1468-9.  They  amount  to  72  lacs  of  rupees,  do  they 
not  P— A  little  lees  than  72  lacs. 

1470.  At  all  events,  they  amount  to  a  very  lai^  sum. 
Are  you  satisfied  that  the  precautions,  of  which  you 
have  spoken,  are  such  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
there  being  room  for  fraud  there  P— Asl  said,  the  system 
has  been  changed  a  good  deal  since  I  left  India,  so  that 
I  am  not  very  familiar  with  tiie  details  of  it ;  but  I  huve 
no  doubt  all  necessary  precautions  to  guard  against 
fraudulent  personation  are  adopted,  and  the  statistics  of 
military  pensioners  are  reviewed  evwy  year  to  see 
whether  the  actual  mortahty  agrees  with  the  anticipated 
mortality  according  to  life  tablesL 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Jlfr. 
A.  S,  Seeker. 


Mr.  A.  R.  BscHEB,  Deputy  Aooonntant-Qraeral,  Public  Works  Deparbnoit  of  the  Government  of  Jjidia, 

called  in  and  examined. 


1471.  (Cliairman.)  I  think  you  are  at  present  engaged 
in  the  Public  Works  Deportment  of  the  Government  of 
India ;  would  you  say  what  your  praition  is  P— I  am 
Deputy  Accountant  -  General  in  thu  Public  Works 
Department. 

1472.  That  is  to  say  you  are  the  second  officer  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  P — Yes,  in  the  Accoonts. 

3478.  In  the  Acoounts  Branch  P— Yes. 

1474.  How  long  have  you  held  that  postP  -On  and 
off  I  have  held  it  for  about  seven  years  now. 

1475.  Gould  you  ^ve  us  a  sketch  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  PtUilic  Wwks  Department  is  organised,  the 
branches  or  tAdet  sections  into  which  it  is  divided  P — 
There  is  what  is  called  the  Buildings  and  Roads  Branch 
of  the  Departinent,  the  Irrigation  Branch,  and  the 
State  Railway  CJonstrnotion  Branch,  and  the  Open  Line 
Branch. 

1476.  By  Open  Line,  do  you  mean  those  which  belong 
to  companies  P— Lines  which  are  working, 

1477.  Are  those  all  the  sections  or  branches  into 
which  the  Public  Works  Department  is  divided  P — That 
is  the  whole  of  the  executive. 

1478.  Then  besides  that,  there  is  the  Accounts 
Branch  P— Besides  that,  there  is  the  Aooounts  Branch, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  audit  of  the  transactionH  of 
all  the<w  executive  brancbes. 

1479.  Has  the  Public  Works  Department  anything  to 
do  with  the  Guaranteed  Railways  ?— Yes ;  it  has  to  a 
certain  extent.  I'here  is  a  consulting  engineer,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Depurtment,  attached  to 
each  guaranteed  railway,  and  there  is  a  Goremment 
Sxanuner. 

1480.  That  is  to  say,  questions  connected  with  or 
arising  out  of  the  relations  between  the  OoTommeut 
and  the  Guaranteed  Railways  are  dealt  with  by  tiie 
Public  Works  Department  P— Yes. 

1481.  In  which  branch  of  those  that  yon  have  niuned 
would  that  busineBS  come  P — ^In  the  Railway  Branch. 

1482.  I  have  got  here  the  Buildings  and  Roads, 
Irrigation,  State  Railways  Open  Line  Branches,  and 
the  Afcoimtp  Branch ;  but  you  mentioned  a  Construc- 
tioD  Branch  P— I  divided  the  Railway  Branch  into  two, 
the  State  Railway  Oonatruction  and  the  State  Railway 
Open  Lines. 

1483.  Then  the  Public  Works  Department  is  divided 
into  four  branches,  and  the  Accounts  Branch  P — Yes  j 
four  branches  and  tlie  Accounts  Branch.  The  two  rail, 
way  branches  may  properly  be  considered  as  one.  It 
would  be  better  to  deal  with  Railways,  Irrigation, 
Buildings  and  Roads,  as  the  main  divisions. 

1484-5.  Is  that  so  in  the  Budget  P— That  is  as  in  the 
Budget. 

1486.  But  I  see  this  account  is  divided  into  Tel^^raph, 
Railways,  Irrigation,  Buildings  and  Roads?— The  Tele- 
naph  Department  is  under  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment.   The  Public  Works  Department  proper  oonsistB 


of  the  Buildings  and  Roads,  Irrigation,  and  Railway 
Branches. 

1487-9.  I  see  the  total  expenditure  provided  under 
these  headings  is  somewhere  about  32  crores  P — ^This  is 
Rx.  33,000,000.   Those  are  "  Bi." 

1490.  Now,  taking  the  Accounts  Branch,  will  you  tell 
us  what  the  strengtti  of  your  establishment  is  in  that 
branch  P— I  oould  not  tell  you  straif^t  off,  I  think, 
without  looking  up  the  papers. 

1491.  Have  you  a  large  number? — ^I  think  the 
sanctioned  strength  is  84  offioera. 

1^2.  And  you  described  it  Just  now  as  an  Audit 
Branch  ?— Yes. 

1498.  Is  it  not  also  the  Finance  Branch  of  the 
Department  P — The  Acoountant-Oenerol  and  his  deputies 
and  assiBtants  may  be  called  the  Finance  Branch  of  it ; 
but  all  the  Examiners  who  are  attached  to  provinoes 
or  to  lines  of  railway  are  purely  auditing  officers. 

1494.  But  it  is  by  the  Accounts  Branch  in  the  Publio 
Works  Department,  first  of  all,  that  the  Budget  is  made 
up  p — It  is  compiled  in  the  Accounts  Branch.  The 
deiails  for  it— for  works  or  railways  that  have  to  be 
constructed— are  prepared  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Department.  That  branch  says  what  works  have  to 
be  cnrried  out  and  what  money  spent  on  them  within 
certain  limits,  which  have  already  been  fixed  for  them 
by  the  Finance  Department. 

1495.  They,  in  fact,  make  the  first  draft  of  the 
estimate  for  their  separate  Departments ;  that  comes  to 
the  Accounts  Branch— it  is  revised  Mad  compiled  there  P 
—It  is  lurdly  revised- -it  is  compiled. 

1496.  Thm,  I  presume,  from  the  Accounts  Branch 
also  issue  the  orders  for  payment  and  orders  for  the 
supply  of  funds,  do  they  not  P — Orders  for  the  supply 
of  funds  issue  from  the  Accounts  Branch,  but  payments 
are  made  by  the  executive  officers  themselves  within 
certain  fixed  limits.  They  have  letters  of  credit  as  has, 
I  think,  already  been  expuuned. 

1497.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment  I  wonld 
now  ask  yon  if  yrni  would  describe  to  us  the  maimer 
in  wluoh  the  estimate  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment is  framed.  But  first  of  all  let  me  ae^  you  this : 
The  Publio  Woriu  Department  is  an  Imperial  Depart- 
ment, is  it  not  P  The  officers  of  the  Department, 
wherever  they  are  situated,  are  held  to  belong  to  the 
Central  or  Imperial  Government^  are  they  not  ? — Xo ; 
t^ey  ore  provincial.  In  each  provmce  the  Publio  Works 
Department  is  under  the  Provincial  Govenuneut— the 
Executive  Branch  of  it  is. 

1498.  It  is  under  the  Provindal  Govfflrnmeni  P— Yes ; 
under  the  Provincial  Govemmoit.    Hie  Accoonts 

Branch  is  under  the  Central  Government. 

1499.  Quite  so  ? — The  Accounts  Branch  is  tbe  Imperial 
Branch. 

1600.  The  Accounts  Branch  belongs  to  the  Central 
Goremment  P— It  belongs  to  the  Coitiral  Government. 
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1501.  There  ia  the  Aooonotant-General  and  the 
D«puty  Aooountaat-Genenl.  Who  represents  the  Ao- 
coQDtant-Qeneral  in  the  different  provinoes  P— There  is 
sa  Examiner  of  Pnblio  Works  AcoonntB  in  eaoh  province, 
and  he  haa  eerUiri  ftwiiritantfi.  aooording  to  the  size  of 
the  province  and  the  amount  of  work  which  he  has  to 
dwlirith. 

1502.  And  are  these  Examiners  in  Ihe  provinoes 
finanoe  oflSoera,  or  are  they  purely  audit  officers  ?  — 
They  are  finance  advisers*  but  they  are  really  audit 
officers.  They  advise  on  any  point  of  finance  which 
the  Local  Government  wishes  to  g-^t  their  advice  upon, 
and  they  also  advise  the  Local  Government  as  to  any 
iiregolarities  that  may  happen,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 
Bnt  their  principal  duty  is  that  of  anditing  the  ex- 
penditure on  vorks. 

1503.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  supply  of 
funds  within  the  province? — They  arrange  that  the 
£xecutiTe  offloeru  shall  be  supplied  with  funds. 

1504.  By  the  Frovinoial  OOTemment  P— By  the  Pro- 
Tinoial  Civil  Aooonntants-QeneraL  It  is  on  th^  requi< 
flitions  that  the  Civil  AooountantS'Geaeral  give  the 
orders  to  the  Treasury  officers  to  issue  money  to  the 
Execotive  Branch. 

1505.  These  Examiners  are  officers  of  tiie  Imperial 
Ckivemmettt,  are  they  not  ?— Yes. 

1606.  Because  tbey  belong  to  the  Accounts  Branch? 
—They  belong  to  the  Accounts  Branch. 

1607.  Then  the  provision  of  funds  is  not  a  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  Provincial  GovemmeDt,  but  hes 
with  the  finance  officers  of  the  Public  Worlw  Depart- 
ment who  are  stationed  in  the  province  P— The  funds 
are  provided  by  the  ProvinciBl  Government. 

1506.  Quite  so.  but  from  whom  does  the  order  come? 
—The  order  for  the  issue  of  funds  emanates  from  the 
Enuniner,  who  is  an  Imperial  officer. 

1609.  Now,  irill  yon  tell  ns,  beginning  with  the 
estimate,  which  is  the  beginning  of  all  finance,  how  the 
Budget  estimate  ia  prepued,  and  when  P — The  Budget 
estimate  is  prepateainUie  first  instance  for  the  different 
funds — provincial  and  local  funds,  and  Imperial  funds. 
The  amount  which  con  be  found  in  any  one  year  from 
provincial  and  local  fnnds  for  expenditare  on  works,  is 
settled  by  the  ProvincUd  Government ;  the  amount  of 
Imperial  fimds  that  can  be  found  is  settled  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  is  communicatel  to  the 
Frovindnl  Oovranment. 

1510.  Then  does  the  Imperial  Government  communi- 
cate to  the  Provincial  Govern  lUent  before  the  time  for 
the  preparation  of  the  estimates  the  amount  of  Imperial 
-works  which  they  propoee  to  exeonte  within  the 
province  P  —Tea. 

1511.  And  is  that  then  included  in  an  estimate  ftxrthe 
provinoe  which  is  prepared  by  the  Provincial  Qovem- 
meot  ? — ^Yes,  in  a  Bejiarate  estimate. 

1512.  But  sent  up  from  the  provinoe  F— Sent  up  by 
the  Provincial  Qovemment. 

I*il3.  Then  when  the  Budget  of  eaoh  of  the  provinces 
is  prepared  it  comes  up  to  yoiu:  Central  Office  P — They 
all  come  up  to  the  Central  Office. 

1514.  And  are  they  revi-ed  and  criticised  by  the 
A'vxmntant-General  and  yourself  7 — By  the  Aoeoimtant- 
(Jenerol.,  &s  well  us  by  the  other  branches  of  the 
secretariat  at  head-quarters. 

1515.  The  Secretaries  also  consider  them  P — Yes. 

1516.  And  by  what  time  of  the  year  are  the  Provincial 
Oovemments  boand  to  send  you  the  estimate  P— They 
have  to  send  their  Budget  estimates  in  on  the  15th  of 
January. 

1517.  To  the  Central  Office  ?— Yes. 

1'flS.  And  how  long  a  time  after  that  have  you  to 
consider  them  before  you  are  obliged  to  submit  your 
estimate  to  the  Govemor-General  in  Council  p — The 
Public  Works  Estimate  has  to  be  submitted  about  the 
1.5th  of  February. 

1519.  You  have  ouly  about  a  month  at  head-quarters 
to  consider  the  estimate  and  to  correspond  about  it  ? — 
Yes.  But  there  has  been  a  preliminary  consideration 
before  that.  In  October  of  every  year  the  Provincial 
Goremmoat  sends  up  what  is  called  a  schedule  of 
demands,  which  is  merely  a  forecast  of  what  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  and  the  mcme;^  which  is  required  tu  admit 
of  the  proposals  beu^  earned  out.  These  proposals  are 
considerw^  and  the  Government  of  India  aay :  "  Of  the 


*'  amount  that  you  have  asked  for  we  can  only  give  you  Mr. 
"  so  much ;  you  must  out  down  your  demands  to  this  A.  if, 
"  sum."   Then  the  Budget  estimate  is  prepared  for  the  —• 
amount  specified.  But  it  is  still  subject  to  further    7  Nov.  1M&. 
revision. 

152a  But,  practically,  the  Imperial  Oovemment  and 
the  Provincial  Government  have  oome  to  a  genial 
agreement  beforehand  upon  the  extent  to  which  fnnds 
can  be  found  for  works Yej ;  before  the  l&th  of 
January. 

1621.  Now  at  the  time  that  that  consideration  takes 
place,  is  there  any  general  consideration  in  the  Council 
and  with  the  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department 
—first  of  all  as  to  the  general  financial  situation  of 
India ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  amount  whieh,  bearing 
in  mind  that  general  financial  sitoation,  can  be  afforded 
for  public  works  F — The  FinanoiiJ  Department  tell  the 
Pnblio  Works  D^iartment  what  money  they  are  l^ely 
to  be  abletoprovide,and  the  Public  WorfcsD^Murtment 
fnme  their  estimates  aoocnxlini^. 

1522.  The  Financial  Department  inform  the  Pnblie 
W(»ks  Department  that  for  their  work,  we  will  say  in 
this  particular  year.  Bx.  88,000^000  will  be  available  P— 
Yes. 

1SQ3.  And  then  the  Public  Works  Department  ap- 
portion that  in  the  manner  that  they  think  will  bmt 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  P — Yes. 

*  1624.  Of  course,  in  taking  that  into  consideration,  a 
great  part  of  your  expenditure  is  settled  beforalund : 
by  previous  arrangements  you  have  got  works  in  hand 
which  must  either  be  anspmded  or  bis  oontinu^  at  a 
certain  rate  P — Yes ;  of  course  they  ere  the  first  W(nks 
that  are  considered. 

1625  And,  therefore,  the  amount  of  discretionary 
expenditure  entrusted  to  the  Public  Works  Department 
is  comparatively  small  P — Quite  eo. 

1526.  I  mean  the  amount  out  of  this  Rx.  38,000,000 
upon  which  you  can  veer  and  haol  P — It  is  comparatively 
small. 

1527.  I  suppose  that  the  way  in  which  economy  is 
effected  for  the  year  is,  that  you  go  cn  with  the  works 
already  begun,  but  you  stop  works  which  ore  not 
begun  ? — We  stop  new  works.  We  are  oblige,!  first  of 
all  to  provide  for  works  which  are  in  progress ;  then 
for  the  essential  repairs  of  works  which  are  in  existence ; 
and  then  tho  qnestion  of  new  works  is  considered. 

1528.  Your  Department  has  not  only  a  large  expendi- 
ture of  what  I  may  call  voted  moneys,  but  it  has  also  a 
large  expenditure  of  capital  moneys ;  that  is  to  say,  of 
money  provided  by  loan.  How  is  the  qnestion  decided 
whether  work  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  year  or  out  of  borrowed  moneys  ?— No 
work  can  be  paid  for  out  of  borrowed  money  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1529.  That  is  the  first  thing  ?— That  is  the  first  thing. 

1530.  Therefore  the  Central  Government  of  India 
must  represent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  it  wants 
such-and-such  works,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
them  ont  of  loan  money  ?— They  must  ask  to  bo  allowed 
to  pay  for  tliem  out  of  loan  money. 

1531.  But  ai-e  there  auy  rules  which  guide  the  Public 
Works  Department  and  the  Government  of  India  in 
making  these  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P — 
Yes,  there  are. 

1532.  Conld  you  describe  shortly  what  they  are  P — 
Works  which  are  paid  for  ont  of  loan  money  are  techni. 
cally  called  "  prcnluctive "  public  works,  and  to  admit 
of  a  work  being  classed  as  "  productive  "  certain  rules 
are  laid  down : — 

"(u.)  There  must  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  will,  in  the  case  of  a 

railway,  within  five  years,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
irrigation  project  witmn  ID  years,  after  the  probable 
date  of  it.s  completion,  repay  the  annual  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  with  nil  arrears  of  simple 
interest  up  to  that  date,  and  also  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  land  revenue  and  of  leave  allowances 
and  peusioDS ;  bnt  in  preparing  a  project  for  sanc- 
tion, no  deduction  is  to  be  made  from  the  total 
capital  outlay  on  account  of  anticipated  excess  of 
revenue  over  nimple  interest. 

"  (6.)  It  must  be  susceptible  of  having  clear 
capital  and  revenue  accoonts  of  it  kept. 

"  (e )  Its  classification  as  a  productive  public 
work  must  be  authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State." 
Those  are  the  principal. 

U  2 
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INQIAlf  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION: 


Mr  1533.  Then,  practically,  I  suppose  you  may  say  that 

A  R  Btehar,  the  only  works  executed  out  of  borrowed  monies  are 

  raflvays  and  irrigation  works  P— Railways  and  irrigation 

7Nor.  I89S.  works. 
'  1584.  Are  there  any  other  works?— No  other  works. 

1685.  And  may  we  take  it  that  the  whole  or  the  larger 
part  of  irrigation  and  railway  works  are  ezeonted  out  of 
borrowed  monies,  or  are  annual  revenues  brought  in 
aid?— There  are  a  good  many  irrigation  works  which  are 
oonsferucted  from  other  monies. 

1686.  Out  of  annual  revenue  P— Out  of  annutd 
revenue. 


1687.  Now,  are  these  great  works,  conducted  by  the 
local  offlwrs,  or  are  they  conducted  by  officers  belonging 
to  the  Central  Department  ?— You  mean  to  say  the 
exeontive  management  of  them  P 

1688.  Yes,  iho  Executive  management;  beoanseyou 
weie  saying  just  now  that  the  offioen  of  the  Executive 
Bepartment  are  local  officers  ?— They  are  attached  to 
certain  proviroes. 

1539.  I  will  take,  as  an  instance,  that  great  work, 
which  we  have  all  just  been  reading  about  in  Madras— 
the  Periyar.  "Would  that  work  be  executed  by  the  chief 
engineer  officer  of  the  Public  Works  Depprtment  in 
Madras,  or  would  it.  being  so  great  a  work  as  it  is,  be 
executed  by  a  special  ofBcer  deputed  from  headquarters  ? 

 If o ;  by  the  chief  engineer  in  Madras,  with  the  aid 

of  the  local  offices  under  him.   But  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  there  would  be  a  different  arrangement. 

1540.  Because  the  railroad  wonld  pass  through  several 
pioTinces  P— Yes  ;  and  railways  would  be  more  direotty 
under  the  Central  Government. 

1541.  And  one  engineer  would,  I  suppose,  probably 
be  responsible  ?— There  would  be  an  eugineer-in-ohief, 
and  a  staff  of  officers  nnder  him,  who  would  be  appointed 
from  the  head-ouarteis  of  the  Central  GoTemment.  It 
would  not  be  a  local  work. 

1542.  Now,  following  up  what  you  were  saying  about 
productive  works,  I  suppose  this  headingof  "Buildings 
and  roads  "  would  be  entir^  provided  out  of  voted 
moneys  P— Yes,  entirely.  There  is  no  loan  money  spent 
on  that ;  it  is  only  on  irrigation  and  railways. 

1543.  I  see  one  heading  here — "Special  defence 
works."  Are  those  military  works?— Those  are  military 

works. 

1544.  Why  is  that  under  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  not  under  the  Military  Department  ?— Because 
the  accounts  of  the  military  works  axe  dealt  with  by  the 
Pnblio  Works  Department — by  the  Accountant-General 
of  the  PubUo  Worfe  Department.  The  accounts  of 
expendituie  on  military  works  and  special  defences  are 
sent  to  the  Accountant-General  of  the  Public  Works 
Department,  not  to  the  Military  Department.  The 
Executive  managemeat  remains  with  the  Militan'  De- 
partment, but  the  accounting  w  to  the  Public  Works 
Department. 

1545.  But  I  see  there  is  no  provision  made  here 
for  military  works,  except  these  special  defence  works, 
in  the  Budget,  is  there  i*— There  is  a  separate  estimate 
for  military  works  which  is  distinct  from  the  Pablie 
Works  Department  Estimates,  but  which  is  included  in 
the  figures  for  "  Buildings  and  Roads"  which  are  now 
before  you. 

1546  Would  that  charge  be  borne  on  the  MiUtary  Esti- 
mates P  Is  it  paid  for  out  of  the  Military  Budget  or  out 
of  your  Bu^et  ?— There  is  a  special  branch  for  the 
execution  of  military  works  which  is  distinct  from  the 
Military  Department— and  which  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  MUitary  Estimates. 

1547.  Is  that  paid  under  the  Military  Estimate '  or  is 
it  paid  under  your  estimates  P— It  is  distinet  from  the 
Public  Works  Estimate,  but  is,  for  accounting  purposes, 
treated  as  a  portion  of  them,  since  it  has  nothing  to  do 
■with  the  Military  Estimates. 

1548.  Quite  so.  It  is  not  paid  by  than;  but  the 
special  defence  works  are  paid  for  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Estimate  P — No. 

1649.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Usually  there  is  a  crore 
of  rupe«B  spent  annually  on  military  works  ?  -Yes.  The 
accounts  of  this  eipen(uture  come  to  the  Public  Works 
Department.  There  is  a  special  department  for  ad- 
ministering these  works  under  the  Mihtftiy  Department. 

^560.  (CJiairman.)  But  why  are  these  special  defence 
worlu  bcmie  on  the  Pnblio  Works  Estimate  and  not  on  the 


estimate  of  the  Military  Department  P  —  Because  the 
special  defence  works  are  more  In  the  nature  of  espmdi- 
ture  of  loan  money — not  voted  money. 

1551.  (Sh  Donald  Bteimrf.)  And  I  tliink  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  They  wished  to  keep  that  account  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  branches  ?— Yes ;  quite  distinct  from 
eveiything  else. 

1552.  (Chairman.)  But  tiiat  opendituro,  if  you  were 
reckoning  what  the  military  expenditure  of  India  was. 
ought  to  be  added  to  that  military  expenditure  ot^ht 
it  not  ? — ^It  is  part  of  the  military  expendiiure  of  India. 

1553.  Now,  when  your  Budget  is  approved,  what  is 
the  method  in  which  the  money  which  is  provided 
is  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  officers  P— The 
Frovindal  Ck>Tenunents  are  informed  that  the  Budgets 
have  becoi  sanctioned  for  particular  sums,  and  they  pass 
that  on  through  their  Public  Works  Secrotariat  to  the 
Superintending  Engineers  and  the  Executive  Engineers, 
who  are  the  executive  spending  oificers.  The  Suiierin- 
tending  Ihigineer  is  told  that  for  his  Circle  he  hos certain 
funds  provided,  and  he  tells  the  Execntive  Engineers 
who  are  in  the  Divisions  in  his  CSrde  what  moneys  they 
can  have. 

1654.  And  in  what  form  is  the  intimation  given  to 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Tteasnries  that  the  Public 
Works  officers  are  entitled  to  draw  to  such  and  such  an 
amount  ?— Every  month  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the 
Division  makes  out  a  statement  showing  what  he  wishes 
to  spend  in  the  following  month.  He  sends  that  to  his 
Examiner.  The  Examiner  compiles  from  these  one 
general  statement. 

1655.  By  his  Examiner  you  mean  one  of  your  officers  ? 
— Yes  ;  one  of  our  officers.  The  Examiner  compile  the 
statement  from  these,  showing  the  amounts  required  to 
be  drawn  on  each  Treasnry,  and  sends  that  to  the  Civil 
Acoountant-Genwal  who  is  a  Finance  Department 
Officer. 

1666.  He  is  the  head  Finance  Officer,  yon  may  say,  in 
the  province?— In  the  province;  and  he  advises  the 
Treasury  Officers  of  the  amounts  np  to  which  they 
should  cash  Ute  cheque  of  the  Public  Works  Officers, 

1657.  Within  the  month  ?— Within  the  month. 

]  558.  Then  the  officer  of  the  Civil  Treasury  raises  no 
question  so  long  as  the  drafts  upon  him  do  not  exceed 
uie  monthly  assignments  P— No ;  quite  so. 

1559.  Supposing  that  either  through  bills  not  coming 
in  in  one  month  and  falling  due  in  the  next,  or  from 
work  being  more  quickly  prosecuted  than  had  been 
anticipated  within  any  one  month,  ^our  Department 
found  a  larger  demand  made  upon  it  than  had  been 
anticipated,  is  any  provision  made  in  such  a  oon- 
tingency  for  the  ema^ement  in  any  given  district  of  the 
monthly  assignment  P — Yes.  A  supplementary  letter  of 
credit  can  always  be  given  at  any  period  during  the 
month. 

1560.  But  I  snppose  the  officer  in  charge  the  Civil 
Treasnrv,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  supplementary  credit, 
would  absolutely  refuse  to  honour  a  cheque  in  excess  of 
the  monthly  assignment  P — Yes. 

1561.  Then  the  money  having  been  so  expended  by 
the  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Departaaent,  the 
accounts  are  rendered  to  your  Examiners,  as  I  under- 
stand ? — Thdur  ocoonnts  are  rendered  to  the  Examiners. 

l-ri62.  Ton  having  a  Chief  Examiner  in  each  province  ? 
— In  each  province. 

1562a.  How  does  that  Examiner  get  seised  of  the 
accounts  from  the  diffisrert  spending  stations  within 
the  province  ?  Are  the  aooounta,  with  vouchers,  sent  by 
1^  disbursing  officer,  whoever  ho  may  be,  to  the  head- 
quarters where  the  Examining  Officer  is  stationed, 
mon^y,  or  at  different  intervals  P— Yes,  monthly. 

1563.  And  the  account  comes  up  supported  by 
Touchers  P — Supported  by  vouchers. 

1.564.  And  your  officer  examines  and  sees  that  each 
account  is  duly  vouched,  and  is  supported  by  proper 
authority  P — Yes,  and  is  supported  by  proper  authority  : 
that  is  to  say,  he  not  only  sees  that  the  expenditure  is 
duly  vonohed  for,  but  ttuit  the  expenditure  is  only  on 
works  which  have  received  competent  authority. 

1.565.  Quite  so ;  and  are  witiiin  that  authority? — And 
within  that  authority. 

1566.  Now,  supposing  the  Examining  Officer  sees 
zeason  to  object  to  any  item  in  the  account,  what  course 
does  he  pursue?— He  disallows  tiie  charge,  or  else  he 
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posses  it  proTisionally,  subject  to  reference  to  a  higher 
authority,  vhich.  in  the  (»se  of  an  Executive  Engineer, 
Toald  be  in  the  first  place,  the  Superintending  Ei^iueer. 

1567.  He  would  send  it  to  the  Superintending 
Engineer,  and  he  would  fay  he  objected  01  such  and 
BQch  grounds  to  that  charge  ?  —  He  would  ask  the 
EieoatiTe  Engineer,  first  of  all,  to  explain  why  he  had 
iaonrred  this  expenditure  irregularly.  That  explanation 
would  go  the  Superintending  Engineer.  If  the  Super* 
iatending  Engineer  had  sufficient  authority  to  sanction 
it  he  would  do  so.  or  would  ask  for  further  informa- 
tion. If  it  was  beyond  his  power  it  would  go  to  the 
FAnincial  GoTemment;  if  it  was  beyond  power 
of  Hhe  ProTinoial  GoTemment  it  would  go  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

1668.  Quite  so  ;  and  therefore  there  would  be  a  series 
of  appeals  to  higher  powers.  But  would  it  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Examining  OfBoer  of  the  Provinoe  to  object 
to  tbe  BBDcfcion  given,  we  will  say,  try  the  Government 
ci  the  Provinoe  ;  or  in  that  case  wonld  it  be  necessary 
for  the  Examining  Officer  to  refer  to  head-quarters,  to 
the  Aooountant-Oeneral  ?  —  If  he  saw  any  reason  to 
•bjeot  to  the  decision  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
he  would  ibm  refer  to  the  Aocountaut-Goieral  with 
tbe  Government  of  India. 

1569.  Exactly,  but  it  would  be  in  his  power,  if  he  were 
satisfied  with  the  sanction  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
to  pass  the  item  ?— Tea. 

1570.  Would  you  know  what  objections  your  Examiner 
has  taken  in  tiie  course  of  his  examination,  so  far  as 
those  are  concerned  which  he  has  subsequently  passed 
on  explanation  ?  Would  be  report  to  you  that  he  had 
t^en  such  Mid  such  objections?— He  would  only  report 
10  us  item*  of  priuoipu  importance.  He  has  to  send  to 
the  Aecountant-Getioral  either  every  month,  or  quar- 
terly, at  the  option  of  the  Frovinoial  (JovMnmmit 
a  statement  of  the  important  items  regarding  whieb 
there  is  any  irregularity. 

1571.  That  is  provided  for  P— That  is  provided  for. 

1572.  Therefore  there  is  a  proTiBioD  made  under  the 
r«^ulatioo<5  that  the  chief  financial  officer  of  the  Public 
Work^  Department  should  know  any  apparent  irregu- 
larities of  importiiuce  which  have  taken  place  P — ^Yes. 

1573.  Even  though  they  may  have  been  explained  P — 
Even  though  they  may  have  been  explained. 

1574.  Aod  BO  the  Aeoonntant-Genenl  has  a  means  of 
wat6hil^;  how  bis  Examinen  pexf(«m  their  dn^P— 
Quite  so. 

1575.  How  they  act,  in  fact,  in  diffioalt  oases  P — He 
has  that  opportunity. 

1576.  That  is  on  important  power  which  the  Account- 
aot-General  reserves  to  himself,  is  it  not  — Yes,  it  ia 

1577.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  that  a  system  is 
perfect  unless  thi;  chiefs  of  it  have  some  means  of  tiiat 
kiad  of  seeing  how  their  officers  perform  their  duty  P — 
He  has  that  power  oi  seeing. 

1578.  And  you  wonld  attach  imp<nianoe  to  it  P— Yes ; 
a  good  deal  of  importance  to  it. 

1679.  Kow  do  you  find  at  the  end  of  a  year  that  there 
have  been  many  qaestions  of  financial  importanon  raised 
between  your  Finaodal  Offloera  and  your  Disburatng 
Officers? — No  ;  generally  speaking  the  questions  raised 
are  mere  questions  of  rule — very  mtenonly  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  rule,  or  something  of  that  sent.  There  are  a 
great  many  questions  of  that  sort  which  arise. 

1580.  But  supposing — what  is  always  a  possible 
thing— some  gross  irregularity  happened,  would  you  be 
certain  to  know  of  it  P — That  would  be  apemtdly  reported 
atimee. 

1581.  It  iTOuld? — Yes.  If  there  was  anything  of  a 
grave  nature  it  would  be  specially  reported.  They 
wonld  not  wait  for  the  ordinan^  periodical  report,  but 
Tonld  send  that  in — that  would  be  reported  at  once  on 
coming  to  notice. 

15S2.  Therefore  ^ou  have  every  security  that  any 
point  of  importance  in  the  financial  administration  would 
oome  to  your  knowledge  P— Yes ;  I  think  so. 

1583.  When  are  these  examinations  completed  ?  Are 
the  accounts  and  vouchers  sent  monthly  to  the  Ac- 
coantant-General  ? — The  accounts  are  sent  every  mon&. 

1581.  And  in  what  form  does  the  Examiner  pass  the 
accoonts  ?  When  he  has  passed  them,  does  he  report 
them  to  the  Central  Office  or  does  he  report  them  to  the 
Frorindal  GoTemment  P— No ;  he  tells  each  offioer  who 


submits  an  account  to  him  that  be  has  passed  his  accounts         xr . 
for  such  and  such  a  sum  of  money,  so  as  to  give  him  a   a  n 
clearance  for  the  month.  '  e  a.  it.  JSerntr^ 


1585.  Yes  ;  but  in  what  form  does  the  statement  that 
he  has  completed  such  and  such  an  audit  and  passed 
such  ar.d  such  an  account  reach  the  Central  Office  P— 
The  Examiner  compiles  one  general  aooonnt  from  the 
audited  accounts,  and  this  he  mibmite  to  Uie  Aooountant- 
Oeneral. 

1586.  And  does  he  accompany  that  account  with  any 
report  which  would  specify  such  doubtful  questions 
as  may  have  arisen  duriug  the  examination  ?— That  wonld 
come  in  separately. 

1587.  But  still  the  report  would  oome  in  P — It  would 
still  come  in  periodically. 

1688.  Is  atiy  provision  made  in  your  code  of  regu- 
lations for  snob  a  report ;  for  the  report  of  an  objec- 
tionable expenditure  P— Yes,  there  is.  There  is  what  is 
called  a  divisional  statement  of  objectionable  items, 
and  that  is  what  the  Examiner  deals  with  in  the  first 
instance. 

1589.  What  Article  is  that  in  your  Code?  — It  is 
chapter  S,  volume  2.  from  paragraph  98  onwards. 

1590.  Can  you  tell  us  very  briefly  what  is  the  gist  of 
it  ?  We  only  want  to  know  what  I  may  call  the  enacting 
part,  w^ch  says  that  such  and  such  information  is  to  be 
given  ? — It  says  the  irregularities  to  be  noticed  uj'e  

*' (a.)  Expenditure  incurred  without  adequate 
authority  or  in  excess  of  sanction. 

"  (6.)  Expenditure  incurred  without  Budget 
appropriation  or  in  excess  thereof,  but  objections 
on  this  score  need  not  be  raised  before  the  accounts 
for  the  month  of  July  if  estimates  have  been  duly 
sanctioned  for  the  worki  on  which  the  outlay  is 
incurred. 

"  (r.)  Miscellaneous  irregularities,  such  as  xm- 
antfaorised  advances,  losses  of  cash  or  stock,  not 
covered  by  adequate  sanction,  irregular  chawes," 
&c. 

Those  ate  tbe  principal  objectionable  items. 

1591.  And  therefore  you  have  the  security  that  under 
that  Article  in  the  Code  any  important  qnestiona  that 
have  arisen  will  be  brought  to  your  notioep— Yes; 
quite  so. 

1692.  Even  if  they  might  have  been  satisfactorily 
answered  eventually  P— That  would  depend  on  dnmm- 
stancea. 

1593.  That  would  be  matter  of  discretion  with  the 
Examining  Officer?— Yes.  If  they  were  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  Provincial  Government  it  would  not  go 
beyond  them,  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  settle  it ;  but 
if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it  it  would  oome  on  to  us. 

1594.  All  your  financial  administration  is  regulated 
by  code,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

1595.  You  mentioned  two  volumes  just  now ;  is  that 
a  very  voluminous  code  ?— There  are  four  volumes.  But 
they  are  not  entirely  on  accounts  matters.  There  are 
a  good  many  other  matters  which  are  dealt  with. 
Volume  1  principally  deals  with  other  matters— such 
as  the  lienonnel  and  the  distribution  of  the  Department. 

1596.  You  have  had  a  long  opportunity  of  watching 
the  working  of  the  Code ;  are  you  satisfied  that  its 
apparently  minute  form  is  essential  P— I  do  not  think 
there  is  much  that  is  really  superfluous  in  it,  and  I 
think  it  works  smoothly.  I  think  the  officers  understand 
it. 

1097.  Quite  ao.  If  both  sides  to  the  transacticm.  are 
satisfied  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ?— I  think  we  are 
both  fairly  well  satisfied. 

1598.  Well,  in  addition  to  this  examination  in 
ordinary  course  by  your  officers  of  the  accounts 
monthly,  have  you  any  test  audit  ?— Yes.  The  Examiner 
goes  on  tours  of  inspection  every  year.  The  object  is 
to  inspect,  in  the  divisional  offices,  certain  documents 
which  never  oome  to  him  at  all 

■  1593.  Does  he  then  pass  and  accept  certain  expenditure 
without  seeing  vouchers  P— Yes,  there  is  sntdi  expenditure 
as  daily  labotir  payments,  for  which  no  vouchers  are 
submitted  to  the  Examiner.  He  has  to  accept  the 
statement  of  the  executive  disbursing  officer  that 
certain  moneys  have  been  spent  in  such  a  way.  But 
then  he  tests  this  once  a  year,  or  sometimes  oftcner.  by 
going  to  the  office  and  actually  somtinising  the  docu- 
ments on  which  pigments  have  been  made. 
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Jlfr.  1600.  Is  that  test  merely  oonGned  t>  that  point  F— 

^  J2.  Becker.  Oh,  no  ;  it  is  a  general  test.    Be  takes  np  perhaps  the 

— ~  aooonnts  of  one  montii  in  a  year  at  haphazard— any  ond 

7  Kor.  1895.  month — and  he  thoroqghly  tests  them. 

'  1601.  And  sees  whether  the  books  agree  with  the 

aoooonts  that  have  been  forwarded  to  him  P — That  the 
acoonnto  that  have  been  forwarded  to  him  have  been 
correctly  compiled  from  the  documents  in  the  office, 
and  that  there  are  no  discrepanoiea  between  the  two. 

1602.  After  that  exAmination  is  complete,  imd  after 
you  have  received  the  acooimts  from  the  different 
provinces,  do  you  compile  at  the  oloBe  of  the  year  a 
general  aooonnt  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Public  Works 
De^drtment  P— We  compile  a  monthly  account  and  send 
it  to  the  Comptroller-General. 

1603.  And  do  you  make  also  a  yearly  account  at  the 
close  of  the  year  P— Each  province  sends  us  in  a  yearly 
account,  and  then  we  compile  these  provincial  aooounta 
into  a  portion  of  the  accounts  whidi  are  prepared  in 
the  Fiuanoial  Dejwrtmeiit  We  prepare  the  Public 
Works  portion  of  those  acjonats— what  they  call  the 
Finance  and  BevenueAooomits.  whi-h  we  genenOly  call 
the  Yellow  Book.  -Besides  this  the  Accountaut-General, 
Public  Works  Department,  publishes  annually  a  note 
on  the  accounts  of  each  branch  of  the  Department,  in 
which  he  reviews  the  jwogress  of  outlay,  and  mentions 
the  special  irregularities  which  have  still  to  be  renijsdied. 

1604.  Do  you  ever  communicate  with  the  Finance 
Department  upon  the  manner  in  whi<Ui  the  finance  of 
the  PubUc  Works  Department  has  been  eoi^uoted ;  that 
is  to  say,  merely  with  a  view  of  letting  the  Finance 
Department  know  whether  there  have  been  any  impor- 
tant irr^larities  P— If  a  matter  of  grave  importance 
name  up  to  the  Qovt-mment  of  India,  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Department  before  the  case  was 
settled. 

1605.  Perhaps  I  may  explain  the  object  of  my 
question.  In  the  Home  System,  in  eveir  braoch  of 
i,he  expenditure,  the  Oompbroller  and  Auditor-Oeneral 
here  reporls  to  Parliament,  that  the  expenditure  of  each 
of&ce  on  his  examination  has  been  duly  vouched.  I 
must  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Military 
Department,  in  which  he  accepts  to  a  great  extent  the 
aurnt  of  the  UiUtary  Examining  Offlc^.  Also  in  his 
report  he  calls  attention  to  any  departure  from  regulation 
which  has  been  condoned,  to  any  irregularity  which  has 
not  been  satisfactociiy  explained,  even  though  it  may 
be  an  irregularity  of  a  nature  that  ought  to  be,  and  is 
condoned.  By  that  means  Parliament  learns  what 
exceptions  there  have  been  to  orderly  finance  during  the 
year.  It  does  not  seem  that  there  is  any  information 
of  that  kind  to  the  highest  authority  in  India,  or  any 
guarantee  or  assurance  of  exceptions  to  orderly  finaace 
being  brought  to  notice.  It  seemed  to  me,  from  what 
you  have  been  saying,  that  in  one  point  the  Public 
Works  Department  comes  nearer  to  it  than  the  other 
Departments,  namely,  that  if  any  question  arises  within 
that  Department  of  at  all  an  imi>ortant  character,  the 
Accountant-Geueral  of  the  PubUc  Works  Department  is 
informed  of  it  ?— Yes  ;  he  is. 

1606.  But  that  information  is  not  published  P  Yon 
do  not  commuoicAte  those  questions,  for  instance,  to 
the  Comptroller  General  in  the  Finance  Department  ? 
_  jjq  .  do  not  communicate  with  the  Comptroller- 
Geaeral ;  we  do  communicate  in  certain  instances  with 
the  Finance  Department,  but  not  as  represented  by  the 
Comptroller-General.  We  work  with  the  secretariat 
branch  of  the  Finance  Department.  The  Finance  Member 
would  see  cases  of  that  sort  gener'«lly  unofficially,  and  on 
his  note  on  the  case  would  usually  rest  the  final  decision 
on  the  matter ;  whether  it  was  condoned  or  not. 

1607.  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  there  is  a  general  appropriation  account 
drawn  up  in  the  Central  Public  Works  Department,  or 
is  it  a  provincial  account  ? —  There  is  a  provincial 
account,  which  is  submitted  to  the  Acoountant- 
Gcneral  from  each  province. 

1608.  And  compiled  into  one  P — Compiled  into  one 
by  us.  But  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  general  account 
which  is  published  by  the  Finance  Department.  We 
do  not  publish  it  as  a  separate  book.  We  do,  however, 
publish  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  each  branch  of 
the  Department  separately. 

1609.  It  forms  part  of  the  general  account  of  the 
Finance  Department?— It  is  the  Public  Works  Chapters, 
fw)  it  were,  of  the  geaenl  aoooiints  of  Lidia. 


1610.  And  it  forms  part  of  the  general  appropria- 
tion account  which  is  published  in  the  "Gazette  F—* 
Yes.  The  figures  that  refer  to  public  works  are  all 
supplied  by  the  Public  Works  Aooountant-GeueraL 

1611  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  The  statement  that  you  alluded 
to  in  which  any  irregularitiee  during  the  course  of 
the  year  in  the  administratdon  of  the  Public  Works 
Depariment  are  noticed,  is  not  sabmitted  to  the 
Government  of  India,  or  made  a  public  document  in 
any  way,  is  it  P — Not  necessarily.  If  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  necessary  before  the  objection 
can  be  removed  or  confirmed,  then  a  refereuoe  is  made 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

1612.  {Chairman.)  But  such  a  reference  is  only  made 
when  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India  is 
required  ?— Only  when  their  sanction  is  required.  It 
is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  rules  and  regulations  in 
what  cases  a  reference  to  the  Government  of  India  is 
necessary,  and  in  what  cases  the  Provinci^  Governments 
have  powers  to  finally  dispose  of  questions. 

1613.  Now,  when  your  own  examination  of  the 
accounts  is  completed,  are  they  communicated  in  that 
form  to  the  Comptroller-General  P  Because,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Comptroller  •General  does  not  exercise  by 
himself,  and  by  his  officers  a  second  audit  of  these 
aooounts ;  but  he  accepts  the  examinatioa  of  your 
officers?— Yes. 

1614.  That  is  to  say  he  is  satisfied,  when  he  has  seen 
that  upon  examination  of  the  vouchers  for  payment  your 
officer  has  passed  it,  that  that  charge  is  oonectp — 
Vouchers  for  payment  do  not  go  to  him. 

1616.  Then  he  receives  the  compiled  account,  I 
suppose  P— He  reoeives  a  oominled  aooonnt  which  il 
signed  by  the  Aooountant-Gtnonl. 

1616.  That  is  what  I  mean.  He  receives  an  account 
which  is  signed  bv  the  Aocountaut.QeueialP —Which 
is  vouched  for  by  the  signature  <^  the  oompiUng  officer. 

1617.  And  he  accepts  that  as  evidence  P — He  aooepts 
that  as  a  trae  statement  of  audited  expenditure. 

1618.  And  beyond  that,  except  in  so  far  as  be  institutes 
his  test  audit  from  time  to  time,  ho  makes  no  further 
examination  P— No  further  audit  of  Publ^  Works  jElx- 
penditnie.  The  Aooountant-General  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  that,  and  he  exezcisea  a  test  audit  over 
his  own  officers  in  addition  to  that  (rf  the  Comptroller- 
General. 

1619.  But  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  does 
institute  a  test? — He  has  a  test  audit:  but  then  the 
Accountaut-General  has  another  test  audit  of  his  own 
independently  of  that,  and  the  two  are  generally  fitted 
in  so  that,  perhaps  every  year  and  a  half  or  two  years, 
every  account  officer  is  subjected  to  a  test  audit 

1620.  I  suppose  the  Public  Works  Department  deals 
with  a  large  quantity  of  stores?— Yes. 

1621.  How  are  they  obtained  ?  Are  they  obtained  by 
contract  at  head-quarters  P — In  the  Buildings  and  Roads 
and  Irrigation  Branches  the  amount  of  stores  used  is 
comparatively  small,  but  in  the  case  of  important  vorks 
such  as  railways,  of  course  it  is  very  large,  and  in 
railways  the  stores  are  principally  obtained  by  indent 
on  England  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1622.  Then  who  examines  the  stores  accounts?— The 
store  accounts  are  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  the 
cash  accounts  to  the  Examiner.  The  Examiner  audits 
the  store  accounts  just  as  carefully  as  the  cash  acooimts. 

1623.  But  how  is  that  examination  of  the  store 
accounts  made  ?  is  it  conducted  at  any  time  by  an  actual 
survey  of  the  stores,  so  as  to  assure  the  Accountaut- 
General  that  the  stores  for  which  credit  is  taken  are 
actually  there  ? — There  is  a  half-yearly,  or  at  all  events 
a  yearly  survey  of  the  stores  in  every  division,  and  a 
balance  return  is  prepared. 

1624.  At  uncertain  tunes  P— No ;  regularly,  at  certmn 
periods. 

1625.  At  fixed  dates  P— Yes;  September  imd  .March. 

1626.  And  does  the  Aooountant-General  make  any 
provision  for  such  an  examination  of  that  survey  as  will 
assure  him  that  the  articles  actually  in  store  corres- 
pond with  the  amount  taken  credit  lot  in  the  store 
accounts  ? — He  does  not  actually  make  any  inspection 
of  the  stores  themselves ;  but  he  sees  through  his 
ExuiinezB  that  the  accounts  tiiat  are  prepared  are  dnlj 
Tonohed  for  as  having  been  counted  by  certain  reepcm- 
sible  officers  of  the  executive  branch.  These  omoea 
have  to  certify  that  the  fl^ozes  in  stock  have  actually  been 
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Tezifted.  The  Examinen  are  reqmred  to  certify  each 
year  tiiat  the  audit  of  aQ  balances  has  been  earned  out 
nnder  certain  definite  roles. 

1627.  Quite  so  ;  I  quite  understand  he  does  not  do  it 
Umaelf,  but  he  does  take  such  precautions  as  would 
enable  him  to  see  thai  the  number  of  articles  shown  by 
gnrvej  on  a  given  date  to  be  in  the  store  oorrespcHided 
with  the  amount  that  should  be  in  the  stoM  as  shown 
in  the  aooonnts  whitdi  had  been  submitted  to  him  P — 
Tes,  he  would  see  that. 

1628.  And  he  does  see  that  ?— He  sees  that,  but  he 
does  not  see,  of  course,  that  the  stores  are  actually 
tiiere. 

1629.  No  ;  but  he  sees  the  reiralt  of  the  aurveyp — He 
sees  that  the  result  of  the  snrvey  corresponds  with  the 
result  of  the  acoounts  which  have  been  compiled. 

ISBO.  I  dkonld  like  to  ask  you  on  the  whole,  whether 
from  your  experience  you  are  satiafted  that  the  regula- 
tions under  which  the  Pnblic  Works  Department  oon- 
dncts  its  finance  are  satisfactory,  or  whether,  on  any 
point  you  think  that  they  are  open  to  amendment  p — 
Tbat  ia  rather  a  wide  question.  I  think  that  I  may  safely 
ai^,  that  I  oonsider  tlut  they  are  generally  satistaetory. 

1681.  I  put  the  qneMion  in  rather  a  wide  form  ;  but 
perfaaiM  Z  nad  bettra  put  it  in  this  way ;— You  have  had 
a  long  experience ;  have  yon  found  the  regulatioua 
within  your  experience  intelligible  and  working  easilv  ; 
and  do  you  ifalnk,  that  on  the  whole  they  satisfy  tne 
requirements  that  are  necessary  for  otderiy  finance  ?— I 
think  they  do. 

16S2.  [Mr,  Buchanan.)  With  regard  to  tliat  last 
question,  do  you  think  that  they  tend  towards 
eoonomioal  adirinistration  of  the  Department  P — Yes ;  I 
think  they  do.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  was  at  one  time 
a  tendency  to  over-elaboration  of  details ;  but  of  late 
years  we  have  got  rid  of  that  to  some  extent,  and  as 
the  r^ulations  now  stand  they  show,  with  as  little 
labour  as  is  really  possible,  olearly  what  the  state  of 
things  is. 

1633.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  want  to  ask 
you.  I  did  not  quite  understand  something  yoa  said 
at  the  beginning  of  your  evidence.  Is  it  the  case  that 
the  Government  of  India  intimate  to  yon,  and  yon 
intimate  to  the  Provincial  Governments  the  amount  of 
money  that  they  will  be  able  to  spend  for  pnblic  works 
during  the  year,  beginning  the  next  following  March  P 
-No. 

1634.  I  do  not  quite  understand — yon  said  there  was 
a  sort  of  provisional  estimate  made  P— I  said  that  in 
October  in  each  year  the  Provincial  Government  made 
oat  a  statement  of  what  the^  thought  they  could 

rd  satisfnototily  and  eoononucally  during  the  next 
al  year ;  that  was  sent  np  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  scrutinized  b^  them  ;  and  taking  together  all 
tiiese  from  all  the  Provincial  Governments  and  the  inti- 
mation that  would  be  received  from  the  Finance  Depart, 
meat  of  the  amount  of  money  likely  to  be  available, 
the  Government  of  India  then  told  the  Frovinoial 
Oovenunent  that  oertoin  funds  would  probably  be  placed 
at  their  disposal  for  the  ofScial  year. 

1635.  And  they  intimate  that  as  early  as  October  P — It 
is  received  in  October,  but  it  is  not  intimated  till 
Korember  or  December. 

1636.  Is  there  ever  any  variation  made  in  thatamonnt 
before  the  Budget  comes  out,  owing  to  any  financial 
neoessi^ ;  is  it  ever  cut  down  ?—  Oh,  yee,  frequently. 

1^7.  Frequentiy  ?— Yea.  The  variation  is  not  very 
large  frequentiy.  But  there  is  always  a  closer  scrutiny 
of  details  when  the  Budget  comes  up,  and  of  course  if  any 
financial  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  meantime  there  may 
be  a  very  oonsidnable  idteration.  For  instance,  in  some 
years  it  has  been  necessary,  after  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment have  somtinized  their  figures  more  closely,  to  say 
that  all  the  money  we  can  find  for  the  year  is  the 
money  that  you  want  for  works  in  progress  and 
repairs,  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  undertake  any  new 
works. 

1638.  And  does  thatoocurp  You  said  "frequent^," 
jnst  now  P  ~  I.  said  frequently  there  may  be  snudl 
altnations. 

1639.  And  la^  alterations  ?~Not  frequently ;  but 
they  have  occuri«d. 

1640.  In  your  experience  on  several  occasions  P — 
Well,  on  two  or  three  oocasions.  I  was  priudpdly 
thinking  of  the  year  1898-4. 


1641.  That  was  because  of  the  import  ootton  duties  P 
At  that  time. 

16^.  iMr.  Naoroji.)  Can  you  give  me  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  pay  and  allowance  made  to  Europeans  in 
your  Pnblic  Works  Department?— I  am  afraid  I  could 
not  do  so  off  hand. 

1648.  You  oould  give  it.  I  suppose  P~It  ooold  b« 

compiled. 

1614.  And  you  know  also  that  the  rule  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  that  if  an  Indian  is  nmployed  instead  of 
a  European,  he  should  be  paid  not  exceedmg  two-thirds 
of  the  salary ;  perhaps  you  know  that  P— Yes, 

1645.  And  suiiposing  an  arrangement  were  made  to 
employ  Indians  in  place  of  Europeans,  there  would  be, 
in  the  firsS  instance,  a  saving  of  8^  per  cent ;  is  it  not  P 
— One  third. 

1646.  Or  in  other  words  there  would  be  a  capacity  to 
employ  one-half  or  more  aa  much  service  as  isemployed 
at  present ;  and  would  it  not  have  another  effect  also, 
that  all  that  is  paid  to  the  Indian  will  remain  completely 
in  the  country,  and  will  keep  up  and  preserve  the  fund 
from  which  Government  can  draw  its  own  wants  as 
necessary  ? — Well,  I  should  rather  doubt  that. 

1617.  It  is  a  simple  economic  ^uesticn.  There  is 
nothing  to  doubt  P — Natives  of  India  at  preeent  spend 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  England  just  as  the  Europeana 

do. 

1648.  I  am  talking  of  the  Indians — that  whatever  ia 
paid  to  them  is  kept  in  the  country  and  remains  in  the 
country ;  it  returns  to  the  people  themselves.  That  is 
only  a  simple  fact  that  does  not  require  any  doubt  or 
argument.  As  the  present  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
special^  for  account  and  audit  as  a  oompartment  by 
itself.  1  do  not  think  I  would  go  any  further  into  this 
matter  of  the  apportionment. 

1649.  {Sir  Italph  Knor.)  Yon  said  just  now  that  the 
estimates  were  reduced  at  head-quarters  when  the 
Budget  was  sent  in :  but  no  rednotion  would  be  made  in. 
the  works  submitted  from  the  Provincial  Governments^ 
provided  they  could  cover  them  by  their  provincial 
revenue  under  the  arrangements  with  regaid  to  pro- 
vincial revenue?— 1  was  talking  more  especially .  with 
regard  to  what  we  call  Imperial  funds.  The  Provincial 
Governments  practically  settle  the  amount  that  is 
available  for  their  own  provincial  wants. 

1650.  And  those  are  not  criticiBed  by  the  Central 
Government  if  they  are  covered  by  the  funds  which  the 
Provincial  Governments  find  to  be  available  P — They 
are  criticiBed,  but  not  in  as  great  detail  as  works  carried 
out  fVom  Imperial  fon^;  the  responsibility  for  the 
TOovision  of  funds  rests  piinoipally  with  tiie  Provincial 
Oovenunent. 

1651.  Yon  said  that  the  objections  that  were  princi- 
pally raised  by  you  were  as  regards  interpretations  of 
regulations  or  rules? — Not  by  us.  I  meant  to  say 
that  those  raised  by  Examiners  very  often  were  of  this 
nature. 

1652.  But  they  did  not  detect  any  very  great  irrwu- 

larities.   It  was  found  that  there  were  noneP  Tbe- 

grave  irregularities  were  not  very  numerous. 

1653.  But  it  may  be  asserted,  I  suppose,  that  the 
efieot  of  the  examination  generally  has  a  distinct  cheek 
upon  the  possibility  of  smsh  irreguluitieB  P — Yes,  quite 

BO. 

1654.  That  the  moral  efiect  of  the  audit  although  it 
finds  few  flaws,  ia  that  there  are  no  flaws  P — Yes. 

1656.  And  that  is  the  object  of  that  audit  P— That  is 
the  object  of  that  audit. 

1656.  And  it  may  best  serve  its  purpose  when  it  has  a 
clean  sheet  P — Quite  so. 

16^7.  What  ia  the  check  that  is  exercised  as  to  the 
oonsumpfion  of  stores  in  construction  P— That  check 
wonld  be  entirely  an  executive  matter.  A  work  is 
sanctioned  for  a  certain  amount  of  money.  It  is  not 
always  sanctioned  for  stores  and  labour  separately, 
though  in  some  cases  this  is  done.  As  a  rule  a  sum 
covering  stores  and  labour  ia  sanctioned,  and  it  is  left 
with  the  exeontive  aathorities  to  procure  what  amount 
of  storea  they  find  ueoesaary  for  the  oonstniction  of  the 
work,  and  the  Snperintendiiig  Engineer  is  the  anthori^ 
who  would  supervise  tiiat. 

1658.  But  that  ia  not  subject,  in  fact,  to  any  exami- 
nation  P — Not  to  aa  audit. 

1659.  It  is  left  to  the  Executive  Engineer  to  sanction 
—to  write  off— all  stores  ?~Well,  not  to  write  off. 


Mr. 
il4.  ff.  Btoitfa 
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1660.  Well,  to  write  off  for  oonsumption  ?— Yes,  for 

conBumption. 

1661.  And  is  tbat  systematically  carried  out  P  Is  there 
any  regular  period  for  the  officer  to  attach  his  signature 
to  the  consumption  of  bo  much  stores  ?  Does  he  watch 
that  by  any  system?— Yes.  Every  month  ue  has  to 
submit  a  reguUir  store  accouut  showing  ■what  stores  he 
has  drawn  out  of  his  general  stock  and  the  works  on 
which  he  has  utilised  them,  and  the  balance  that  remains 
in  his  hands. 

1662.  But  that  is  not  subject  to  audit? — It  issubjeot 
to  audit.  The  Examiner  is  not  called  upon  to  say  that  so 
many  thousand  bricks  were  required  for  the  construction 
of  a  certain  amount  of  brickwork,  but  he  is  called  upon 
to  see  that  the  brickwork  is  only  charged  with  bricks 
which  the  executive  authorities  state  to  have  been  used 
on  that  work,  and  that  any  balance  that  remaius  over 
ifl  duly  accounted  for. 

1663.  Then  the  control— the  chief  control— is  prac- 
tically the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  ?— 
Yes. 

1664.  Which  is  made  up  in  accordance  with  well 
recognised  roles  in  the  Executive  Department  ? — Yes. 

1665.  Is  it  found  generally,  that  the  results  of  the 
expenditure  upon  any  particular  work,  closely  agree 
with  the  original  estimates  F— Very  generally.  Of 
course,  there  are  oases  in  which  the  estimateB  have  to  be 
revised.  Unforeseen  circmnstanoes  arise  during  the 
construction— either  foundations  have  to  be  carried 
down  lower  than  was  anticipated  or  there  may  be 
some  accident  during  the  construction  of  a  work— 
which  upsets  the  original  estimate  and  neoeswti^^a  its 
revision ;  but,  generally  speaking.  I  think  the  estimates 
fairly  represent  the  cost  of  tne  work. 

1666.  These  oases  of  divergence  from  original  esti- 
mates are  always  subject  to  financial  control  P— Yes, 
they  are  subject  to  financial  control.  They  require 
just  the  same  sanction  as  the  original  estimates. 

1667.  (Sir  Donald  SletoaH.)  Are  notthe  powers  of  the 
Provincial  GoTemments  with  regard  to  works  limited  P 
—Yes. 

1668.  The  amoimt  that  they  may  spend  ?— Yes ;  there 
are  regular  limits  laid  down. 

1668a.  {Sir  lialpli  Knor.)  Dependent  upon  the 
revenue,  is  it  not  ?— -No. 

1669.  {Sir  DonaU  Stewart.)  No.  I  mean  to  say  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  cannot  sanction  a  work  over  acertam 

amount  P  Each  individual  work  must  not  cost  mora 

than  a  certain  amount.  If  a  work  paid  for  from 
Provincial  funds  were  to  cost  more  than  10  lacs  of 
rupees,  it  would  be  out  of  its  own  power  to  sancbon  it. 
As  regards  works  constructed  from  Imperial  funds  the 
limits  are  placed  at  a  much  lower  figure. 

1670.  [Sir  Bahh  Knox.)  But  if  these  Provincial 
Governments  had  in  their  local  revenues  sufficient  to 
meet  the  charge  ?  --That  would  not  be  sufficient. 

1671.  That  would  not  be  sufficient  ?— No  ;  in  the  case 
of  very  large  works  or  in  the  case  of  certain  irrigation 
works orrailways  the  sanction  of  ahigher  authority  than 
the  Provincial  Government  is  required. 

1672.  (Sir  Jamei  Peile.)  There  are  simiUr  restriotitMis 
on  the  Government  of  India  P— There  are  similar 
restrictions  on  the  Government  of  India. 

1678  lliftt  is  to  say,  they  cannot  undertake  a  certain 
.olasB  of  works  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
.State?— Quite  so. 

1674.  {Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
-questions  about  the  estimate  'or  auliteryworka  which  I 
tok  you  said  was  under  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment ?— The  accounts  come  to  us. 

1675  Who  execute  those  works  ?— They  are  executed 
by  the  officers  of  the  MiUtary  Works  Department,  who 
are  Boyal  Engineers,  principally. 

1676  Why  should  the  accounts  of  these  works  come 
to  the  PubUc  Works  Department  rather  than  to  the 
Military  Department  P-I  think  the  reason  la  duefly 
this-  that  originaUy,these works  wore  oamodout^the 
Public  Works  Department,  before  the  MiUtary  Works 
Department  was  established  as  a  separate  Department. 

1677.  When  was  that— some  time  ago  ?— Some  little 

1678  (Sir  DonaW  Stewart.)  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
ago  ?— Twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  I  could  get  yon 
the  exact  date. 


1679.  {Chdirmaii.)  Then  the  old  custom  was  still 
retained,  in  so  far  as  the  accounting  for  this  expenditure 
was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  Acoouutaut-Geueral  of 
the  Public  Works  Department — Yes ;  because  the 
system  of  accounts  is  the  same  as  the  Public  Works 
Account  system  ;  and  it  was  thought  better  to  allow  the 
Accountant-General  of  the  Pnbhc  Works  Department 
and  bis  officers,  who  are  familiar  irith  that  system,  to 
oonldnue  the  dut?  rather  than  trausfer  it  to  tiie 
Accountant-General  of  the  Military  Department,  whose 
system  was  entirely  different. 

1680.  Could  you  show  me  under  what  head  of  the 
Military  Budget  th  it  charge  would  come  f — What 
charge  P 

1681.  The  charge  tor  the  Military  Worka?— The 
Military  Works  ? 

1682.  It  would  be  in  the  Military  Budget,  would  it 
not  ?— It  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Military  Budget. 

1688.  (Sir  Donald  Stemart.)  Is  there  not  a  crore  set 
aside  every  year  for  Military  Works  P — Yes,  there  is  a 
orore  every  year. 

1684  It  is  not  in  the  Public  Works  Estimate  P— It 
does  jnot  come  into  the  Militaiy  Estimates,  but  is 
included  in  the  Public  Works  Estimates. 

1685.  {Chairman.)  It  does  not  come  into  the  MiUtary 
Estimate  P— No. 

1686.  In  the  Ai>propriation  Account  where  would  you 
find  it  ? — You  uriU  find  it  in  the  PubUc  Works  Estimates. 

1687.  Perhaps  you  could  just  show  it  to  me,  could 
you  ."—In  iiu  Appropriation  B^Mrt.  That  is  where  the 
Military  Wjrks  Expenditure  appears  lahotoing  plaeo  to 
the  Chairman"^.  It  is  shown  under  the  ^neral  head 
"  Buildings  and  Boads. "  It  is  under  a  distinct  aooount 
Head.  U  SliUtary  Works. 

1688.  Where  P— I  think  there  is  a  list  on  this  side ; 
here,  44.  "  Military  Works."  That  shows  the  distribo. 
tion.   It  is  about  a  crore  of  rupees, 

1689.  About  eleven  million  rupees  P — Yes,  it  would 
be  in  that  year. 

1690.  And  tliat  is  quite  outside  the  MiUtary  Estimates  ? 
— ^Yes,  quite  outside  the  Military  Estimates. 

1691.  But  it  occurs  here  in  this  volume  that  I  have 
been  looking  at,  under  *'  Buildings  and  Roads  "  P — Yes, 
it  is  included  under  "  Buildings  and  Boads  "  here. 

1692.  Who  makes  the  estimate  for  that  P — The 
Director  General  for  Military  Works. 

1693.  And  he  merely  forwards  it  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  to  include  in  their  estimate  P— Yes. 

1694.  {Sir  Donald  StewartA  He  is  in  oommunioaHoD 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  staff  in  regard  to 
the  militOT  requirements  P — The  Director-General  of 
Military  Works  is  in  onmmunication  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  regard  to  military  requirements. 

1695.  {Chairman.)  The  office  of  Public  Works  have 
nothing  to  do  except  to  put  in  the  amount  P — They  do 
not  frame  the  Estimates.  The  Estimates  are  framed 
entirely  in  the  Military  Department  under  the  orders 
of  the  MUitary  Deiwrtment,  and  the  Honourable 
Member  in  charge  of  the  Military  Department  is  the 
final  authority  withiu  the  limits  which  have  been 
assigned  by  the  Finance  Department.  The  expenditure 
is  accounted  for  in  the  Public  Works  Department. 

1696.  Because  this  amount  of  work  is  cai'ried  out  by 
military  officers  P — By  military  officers  in  the  Military- 
Works  Department. 

1697.  Is  not  that  rather  a  defective  arrangement  in 
itself?  Over  here  there  is  always  a  very  strong  objection 
felt  by  the  offloersof  one  Department,  if  they  are  charged 
with  expenditure  which  they  do  not  carry  out,  and  for 
which  they  are  not  reapousibleP — Well,  it  is  hardly 
charging  the  Public  Works  Department  with  the  ex- 
penditure. It  was  expenditure  ou  work  which  was 
formerly  carried  out  by  the  Public  Works  Department. 

1698.  Yes,  I  know,  but  at  the  present  moment  your 
Department  is  not  responsible  for  these  works.  They 
are  executed  by  officers  who  are  not  under  your  Depart- 
ment, and  yet  you  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  thism  ; 
would  it  not  appear  to  an  ordinary  observer  that  that 
amount  shonld  be  drawn  from  the  account  for  military 
expenditure?— The  works  would  have  to  be  carried  oat 
by  the  Public  Works  Department  if  there  was  not  a 
separate  Department  to  carry  them  out ;  thc^  would 
come  out  of  the  <ndiuaiy  aooount. 
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1699.  That  would  appear  to  be  a  natural  arrangement. 
Bat  as  I  understand,  mej  are  executed  bjoffioers  of  the 
Milita^  Department? — ^There  is  a  separate  Inanoh  of 
the  Ifilitory  Department.  It  is  a  MiHtazy  Works 
Department.   Th^  ore  liilitoty  Offioeis. 

1700-1.  Bat  atm  that  is  port  of  the  Uilitaiy  EMabliah- 
mentF— Tea. 

1701.  And  not  ^mrt  of  yoor  eatablishment? — And  not 
part  of  our  establishment. 

1702.  These  offlcors  are  not  under  yoa  ? — ^It  is  part  of 
the  Boyal  Eofi^neers  eatablishmmt  whiah  has  to  be 
kppt  in  India. 

1703.  They  are  not  under  you  ? — They  are  not  under 
the  Public  Works  Department. 

1704.  Nor  under  your  orders  P— No. 

1705.  Do  yon  think  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
there  is  any  good  reason  for  your  Department  being 
charged  with  the  cost  of  works  which  yon  do  not 
carry  out.  and  for  which  you  are  not  responsible  P 
Would  it  not  be  more  ootreot  that  the  cost  td  these 
works  should  be  placed  in  the  Bfititaiy  Estimates  t— 
Tes ;  I  think  so. 

1706.  (Sir  Dtmdld  Stewart.)  Do  you  know  the  reason 
why  the  Military  Works  Department  was  formed  at  all* 
lUmut  15  years  ago  ?— I  am  afoud  I  oonld  not  asBw«r 
that  qneetkm  satiuaotorily. 


1706-7.  (Sir  Salph  Kncee.)  There  was  a  dilBimliy  of  Mr. 

peraonnel,  was  there  not,  as  r^;ards  blending  the  Hilitaiy  A*  B.  Btchtr. 

Offlcers  with  the  Civil  Offioen  of  tike  Fablio  Wodks   

Department  P— That  no  donbt  had  soinethiDg  to  do  7  Not.  ism. 

with  it.   

1708.  (Cbatrmon.)  Then  whoanditsfhote^pendHonP 
— Our  auditor  audits  it. 

1 709.  (Mr.  Buchanan. )  And  do  you  audit  that  expendi- 
ture on  behalf  of  the  Publio  Works  Department  P — Tes, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  us  if  it  was  Publio  Works 
expenditure.  There  u  an  officer  tn  the  Publio  Works 
Accounts  Branch  who  is  called  the  Examiner  of  Military 
Works  Aooonnta,  and  he  holds  the  same  position  there 
that  a  Provincial  Examiner  would  hold. 

1710.  And  he  audits  the  Military  Works  for  the  whole 
of  India  ?— For  the  whole  of  India.  In  each  province 
there  are,  howover,  certain  petty  military  works  which 
are  carried  out  by  the  Public  SVorkn  KstabliBUments. 
It  is  only  lately  that  the  Military  Works  Department 
has  been  extended  to  Madras  and  Bombay.  Formerly 
the  Public  Works  Department  carried  out  the  wholo 
of  the  Military  Works  m  Madras  and  Bombay. 

1711.  These  are  merely  minor  works,  such  as  Military 
Stores.  Ac.?— They  are  principally  barracks,  and  repairs 
to  barracks,  and  works  of  that  nature. 

1712.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  remark  yoa 
would  like  to  offer  to  as  P— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

;  withdrew. 


Sir  Chables  BEUrAHV,  K.G.S.I.,  Secretary  in  the  Beronne  Department,  called  in  and  cxunin'sd. 


1714.  (Ohairman.)  You  are  Secretary,  are  yoa  not,  in 
the  Bevenne  Department  P — In  the  Bdvenue  Depart- 
ment of  the  !Didia  Office. 

1715-6.  May  I  ask  what  offioee  yon  have  held  in 
India  P — I  have  held  many  offices  up  to  the  post  ^  Chief 
Gonuniaeioner,  in  different  parts  of  India. 

1717.  In  India  did  yon  hold  any  post  oonneoted  with 
the  oolleotion  of  reveoneP— I  was  safetk«Mnt  offloer 
of  ttie  Land  Bevenne  and  Gommissioner  of  Bevenna 
afterwards. 

1718.  While  you  were  in  India  had  you  any  oppor- 
tnnitiesfor  obsorving  the  oonditions  under  which  the 
ezoise  duties  are  levied  thrae  ."—Tes,  undoubtedly. 

1719.  And  that,  of  course,  has  come  more  under  your 
consideration  now  as  Secretary  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment here  P— Tee,  my  knowledge  of  it  has  been  continued. 

1730-3.  Testerday  the  OcMnmission  had  under  con- 
sidraalion  the  effect  of  the  decentralisation  policy,  which 
has  been  to  give  so  much  greater  discretion  to  the 
Provincial  Govranments  in  the  management  of  their  own 
Badget,  and  a  statement  was  laid  b^ore  us,  which  you 
will  find  at  answer  679,  if  you  have  the  print  of 
yesterday's  evidence  beforo  you.  I  will  just  read  it 
through  :~ 

'*  (Chairman.)  The  Memorandum  says  that  up  to  1877 
the  Provincial  Governments  had  no  interest  in  collecting 
the  fall  revenue.  The  excise  was  notoriously  evaded,  ^d 
the  Oovemment  suffered  through  careless  collection  of 
the  revenue,  a  loss  of  which  the  amount  was  unknown, 
but  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Minister, 
very  lar^e.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent  or 
manner  in  which  tiie  revenue  is  benefited  by  the  decen- 
tralisation policy,  or  any  facts  illnstrating  the  change  ?  " 

"  (SirH.  Waierfield.)  As  illustrations  I  may  refer  to 
ttie  increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1880-81  under 
the  following  heads 


1880-81. 

1898-94. 

Per-centafTC 
ol  IiicmiBc. 

Rx. 

Stampii  - 

8,260,581 

4,509.351 

33 

ExeiM 

3,135.236 

5,388,573 

85 

Provinoial  rates  - 

8,776,870 

8,514.671 

21 

Begististioa 

381,280 

418.146 

4« 

This  per-oentage  is  very  much  larger  than  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  increase  of  population."  Further  on,  a  dis- 
onssioa  took  place  u^n  the  increase  that  took  place 
mider  ttie  head  of  Excue  in  the  13  years,  and  Sir  Henry 
Watwfteld  was  asked  (Q.  691)  whether  he  could  say  that 

I  87800. 


during  that  time  there  had  beeu  no  iqipredable  addition 
to  the  duties,  and  he  answered  : — 

"  That  is  my  belief.  I  am  not  preparod  to  say  that 
in  no  case  has  there  been  an  alteration  where  the  law 
admitted  of  a  higher  rate.  But  the  law  did  permit 
certain  variations  of  the  duties,  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  been  raised ;  in  some  oases  they  may  have  been 
lowered,  but,  as  far  aa  I  know,  there  has  not  been  any 
alteration  of  the  law  which  has  alfeoted  the  scale  m 
titxation." 

"  (Mr.  Caine.)  Bntaienotthe  ezoise  rates  based  apon 
getting  the  mazimam  of  revenue  bom  the  minimnm  of 
consumption  P — (A.)  Yea.  that  is  so. 

"(Q.)  Surely  there  must  have  been  a  considerabie 
increase  of  the  rates  of  taxation  to  have  carried  out  that 
policy  P— (.4.)  Tee,  the  rates  are  altered  according  to 
cdrcumstances.  There  may  have  been  higher  rates  put 
on.  but  in  other  cases  it  may  have  been  found  necessoty 
to  reduce  them,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  sprak.  the 
growth  of  the  provincial  revenue  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  increase  of  taxation.  Bnt  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  t^  the 
Gomnussion  th^t  that  is  not  my  special  province.  The 
Bevenne  Secretary  is  the  officer,  who  deals  witii  this ; 
therefore  I  am  not  so  competent  as  >ir  Charles  Bernard 
would  be  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  that  point." 

(Chairman  enhtinuiiig  j  There  was,  therefore,  a  re- 
fereuoe  to  you,  and  you  see  the  question  upon  which 
it  arose,  nam^y,  that  whereas  in  1880-81  the  excise 
waa  8,13d,226  Bx.,  in  1893-94  it  was  5.888,673  Bx., 
showing  a  per-centage  of  increase  of  85.  Tlut  struck 
tiie  Commission  as  a  tremendous  inoreue  to  occur,  if 
there  waa  no  material  alteruUun  in  the  rates  of  duties, 
and  they  thought  they  would  like  to  ask  you  whetiier 
you  could  confirm  what  appeared  to  be  Sir  Henry 
W'aterfleld*B  opinion,  that  though  there  might  have 
been  variations  to  a  certain  extent  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  there  has  been  no  such  material  altera- 
tion of  duties  as  would  really  afffect  that  per-oentage 
of  increase,  and  therefore  that  that  per-centage  of 
increase  in  round  figures  represents  either  a  better 
oollection  of  revenue  under  the  provincial  system  or 
increase  of  prosperity,  or  both  P— I  think  some  of  it  is 
due  to  increased  prosperity,  but  I  do  not  go  so  far  as 
Sir  Henry  Waterfleld  if  he  said  that  there  has  been  no 
increase  of  rates ;  there  has  been  a  decided  increase  of 
rates.  For  instance,  an  increase  has  been  made  by  law 
in  the  duty  on  imported  spirits.  Within  the  past  ten 
years  the  duty  was  raised  on  spirits — London  proof 
spirits— from  4  rupees  a  gallon  to  5  rnpees  agiuloD, 
and  then  again  to  6  rupees  a  gallon.  That  is  an  inoieaae, 
as  yon  will  see,  of  60  per  cent,  within  the  period. 

1724.  Ton  are  speaking  of  Cnstoms  duties  on  imports  P 
— Oastoms,  yes.  And  then  somewhat  oorrespradiDg 
increases  have  been  made  in  India  in  the  excise  duties. 

1725.  Countervailing  duties  P— Not  precisely  ooanter. 
vailing  duties,  bat  somovhiit  Qonresponding  to  th^ 
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Sir 
C.  Bernard, 

K.as.i. 
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SSr        FovitelMue,inBamba7,0aIoatte,andBai)goon,  set^rts 
O.  Btrumtd,    wiusre  tha  home-made  epirit  oomes  into  direct  com- 
K.C.SJ.      petition  vith  the  imported  epiritfi,  preoiselj  the  eamo 
enhuioemenU  have  token  plaoe.   Up  oonntr;  the  en- 
7  Nov.  180A.    himoementB .  have  not  been  quite  the  some,  but  evety' 

 Then  thece  haa  been  an  inoreaad  of  zmtee  on  Bpirite,  and 

nowhere  that  I  can  reoall  has  tbertf  been  a  rednctirai  of 
tlM  ezdse  di^  on  spirits  ETeiywhere  there  has  been 
an  ineruase— that  is.  on  spirits.  Then  take  the  other 
bzanohes  of  exoiM — beer.  Beer  brewed  in  the  country 
psid  no  duty  at  all  ii^  the  beginning  of  the  period.  The 
same  duty  at  1  iuma  a  gallon  that  is  paid  by  imported 
beer  has  been  levied  during  that  period.  Then,  again, 
we  will  take  opium.  The  excise  xevenne  on  0|Hnm  is 
raised  by  Goramment  selling  opium  for  oonsnmpUon  in 
India. 

1726.  Bat  is  not  the  opinm  exolnded  from  tins  table  t 

— No,  there  is  excise  opium.  The  opium  of  which  you 
speak  is  the  foreign  opium,  but  in  the  excise  revenue 
there  are  included  the  excise  receipts  on  opium  consumed 
in  bidia— not  exported.  That  is  raised  by  selling  the 
Government  opium  from  the  Treasuries  to  lioeueed 
vendors  in  every  province  in  India.  During  the  period 
taken,  the  selling  price  of  opinm  to  licensed  vendors 
has  been  greatly  raised.  For  instance,  in  Assam  it  has 
now  reached  87  nipee«  a  seer.  It  used  to  be  22  rupees 
a  seer ;  and  in  other  provinces  there  have  been  omilar, 
though  not  such  great,  increases.  Then  tako  another 
sonroe  of  excise  revenue,  ganja — that  is,  hemp  drugs. 
The  selling  price  or  tiie  duty  on  the  hemp  Arnga 
has  been  similarly  raised,  and  these  enhancements 
of  excise  dnty  account  for  a  great  de^  of  the  increase 
in  the  excise  revenue.  I  take  the  figures  of  Bombay  as 
an  instanoe.  £i  Bombay  cdty,  in  1883-84,  the  licit  spirit 
sold  and  exdsed  was  600,099  gallons— Loudonproof  spirit 
•—and  that  yidded  a  revenue  of  166,000  Bx. ;  and  then 
10  years  afterwards  the  ooiunmption  was  661,000,  some- 
what less,  yielding  a  revenue  of  229,000  Bx.  These 
Bombay  flgoree  give  an  example  of  the  increase  of  rates 
that  have  been  imposed. 

1727.  Oonld  you  give  ns  a  rough  measnte  of  what  ibe 
ejfeot  of  this  inoreaae  might  be  upon  the  total  excise 
revenue  derived  fRHu  ■pints  between  those  dalesF — 
have  got  the  predse  snm  of  the  increase  in  the  10  yean. 

1728.  In  the  10  years ;  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  referred  to 
13  years  ;  but  if  yon  have  the  10  years  at  hand  let  ns 
have  the  result  F — I  have  only  got  the  10- year  book  in 
my  band.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  10  years  of 
1,877,000  Ex.  of  the  excise  revenue. 

1729.  Yes,  bnthow  much  of  thatirasdue  to  spirits,  do 
^ou  know  P  It  would  be  some  help  to  ns  in  the  matter 
if  we  totdc  these  headings,  on  which  yon  say  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  rate,  and  ascertained  whether  there 
had  been  a  noticeable  increase  of  duty  reoolTed  on  those  ? 
—Hie  flguTes  are  aa  tollowa; —  , 


Sob -bead,  or  Source 
<rf  Bevenoe. 

Grots  BeoeiptB  ia  the 
Tear. 

Inoreaxe  of 
the  later  over 
the  earlier 
Year. 

1880-81. 

189S-84. 

From  spirit!  and  liqaon 
From  opium  oODsumed 

in  lo^ 
From   other  narcotie 

drags,  bemp,  fte. 
SOsceUaneons  - 

Bx. 
9.117,000 

738,000 

809,000 
28,000 

Rx. 
3,881,000 

967,000 

488,000 
43,000 

Bx. 
1,764,000 

989,000 

UJifiOO 
15,000 

ToUl  - 

3,188,000 

5,359,000 

3,171,000 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  revenue  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  CTutoms  duties  paid  on  imported  spirits  and 
liquors,  which  amounted  to  Bx.  880,000  in  1^0-1,  and 
to  Bx.  595,000  in  1893-4. 

1730.  (Mr.  OaiTU.)  Ja  that  1,877,000  of  inoreaae  in 
excBe  revenne  in  10  yean  an  increase  as  oonqMied  with 
the  first  of  thelOor  thelaat,  or  iait  nwead  orur  the  whole 
10  P~That  is  as  between  the  first  of  the  10  and  the  last. 

1731.  The  first  of  the  10  yean  and  thelast  ?— I88S-8i 
and  1893-94. 

17S2.  Tluuik  yon ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  year  it 
was  1^877,000  gr«ftter  than  in  (he  former  year,  1884  P 
—Yts.  . 


1738-6.  It  might  have  been  inferred  that  it  was  s^nad 
over  the  10,  that  was  all  P — Tes. 

1737.  Could  yon  give  ns  the  consumption  of  liqnor 
for  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  vrhioh  has  been 
utider  Sir  Charles  Pritchard  for  considerably  more  tijan 
the  10  years  nnder  review  P— Yes,  but  yon  know  in  some 
of  the  districts  the  outstill  system  was  only  replaced  by 
the  ot^er  system  a  few  years  ago. 

1738.  Will  you  give  it  us  whenever  you  can  for 
Bombay,  and  estimate  the  other        can  give  it  for 

Bombay. 

(Sir  Andrew  Sedble.)  I  should  like  io  know  how  that 
arises  out  of  the  reference  to  ns. 

(Mr.  Oaine.)  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

(Sir  Aridrew  Scdble.)  Snrely  we  are  not  entitled  to 
ask  for  it  nuleas  it  arises  ont  of  the  reference  to  ns, 

(Chnirnum.)  Mr.  Caine  admits  that  it  does  not,  (here- 
fore,  of  course,  the  question  fails. 

{Mr.  Oaine.)  I  do  not  press  it  at  all,  my  Lord;  I  quite 
agree  with  you.  I  do  not  think  it  does  arise ;  it  ww 
brought  up. 

{Ohairman.)  Ton  see  how  the  questi(m  of  increased 
exobe  revenue  has  arisen. 

{Sir  Andrew  Scoblc)  Oh,  I  quite  see  how  the  general 
qnestion  has  arisen,  but  as  regards  this  particular 
inquiry,  I  do  not  see  how  it  does  arise. 

{Mr.  Caine.)  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Oommission 
was  a  little  startied  with  the  statement  that  the  inoreaae 
in  excise  over  13  yean  has  been  85  per  ceni. 

{Ohairma».)  Thai  is  the  point 

(Sir  Andrew  SeohU.)  That  is  now  explained. 

(Mr.  Caine.)  Well,  not  altogether  explained,  but  I 
think  a  reason  is  given  for  it.  I  do  not  press  the 
matter.*  The  Chairman  appeared  anxions  to  clear  it  np. 
I  was  anrions  to  help  him,  that  was  all. 

(Ohairman.)  The  point  I  want  to  come  to  is  this. 
On  the  figures  a  very  marvellous  result  is  shown  under 
the  decentralisation  system ;  but  I  do  not  think  any 
people  studying  finance  would  be  justified  in  accepting 
that  as  a  result  of  the  system  without  inquiring  whether 
the  circumstances  of  the  opening  and  (uomng  yean  of 
the  period  in  question  are  similar. 

1739.  (Jifr.  Oaine.)  I  would  like  to  aak  Sir  Charles 
Bernard  whether,  in  his  opinion,  this  onnsual  and 
abnormal  increase  in  revenue  is  the  result  of  the  system 
on  which  the  Govenmient  of  India  professes  to  base  its 
excise,  that  of  raising  on  the  minimum  of  oonsumption 
a  maximum  of  revenne,  by  increasing  the  taxation  on 
spirits  to  Hho  utmost  limits  that  oonsnmption  would 
j  Qstif  y  without  driving  peOT>le  to  iUidt  traffic  P_It  is  the 
case  that  everywhere  the  duty  on  spirits  hasgndualhr 
been  raised  during  the  last  13  yous  with  that  view. 

1740-1.  (Chairman,)  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  evidence 
leads  us  to  the  not  at  all  unreasonable  oonolnsion,  that 
agreat  part  of  this  increase  is  doe  to  tlwt  more  careful 
collection  which  has  tdHmnd  ttie  adnissira  of  tha 
Provincial  Qovemments  to  a  share  ^  the  reoeipts.  Do 
yon  agree  with  him  npoathat  point  P— Tes,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  revenue  has  improved.  Smugging  ia 
put  down  very  much  more  strong  than  it  used  to  be, 
Witiiin  the  last  18  yean  every  province  has  set  up,  at 
else  has  strengthens,  its  subordmate  staff fbrpreventinQr 
smuggling  and  for  collecting  tiie  excise  revenne,  and  no 
doubt  it  has  been  able  to  do  that  with  a  freer  hand  irinoB 
the  provincial  decentralisation. 

1742.  (Jlfr.  Caine.)  Mn^Iaskif  tiierehas  been,  to  any 
extent,  a  stimulation  of  the  sale  itself  in  the  way  of 
opening  increased  numbers  of  shops,  or  anytluDg  (d 
that  kind  P— On  the  contrary,  I  should  saythere  has 
been  no  stimulation  of  the  oonsnmption ;  and  as  to 
opening  increased  shops,  if  yon  look  at  the  papen  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  you  will  find  that  the  shops  have 
gone  down  immensely.  For  instance,  the  province  of 
Madras  in  1888-89  contained,  in  all,  43,916  liquor,  spirits, 
opinm,  drug,  and  toddy  shops.  In  the  year  1898-94  it 
contained  only  30,657. 

17^.  lam  quite  aware  of  that,  but  I  thought  it  an 
interesting  &ct  to  bring  out. 

1744-5.  {Chairman.)  Perhaps,  Sir  OharleB,  your  eom- 
parison  (Q.  1729)  of  the  spirit  revenue  receivedunder  tha 
head  of  Sxsiui  in  the  b^innii^  of  ihis  period  and  at 
the  end,  inasmnch  as  yon  have  shown  ns  that  the  duties 
have  been  very  considerably  inmressed  hrae,  will  enaUs 
us  to  judge  to  what  extent  that  increase  of  dufy  moaMfg 
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the  rather  etartling  conoliuion  that  the  lerenne  has 
imnaaed  86  per  cent.  P— Tea. 

1747.  Then  I  think  a  farther  question  arose  also  in 
retereoce  to  Sir  "Reuaj  Waterfleld's  evidence  as  to  the 
extent  to  vfaioh  yon  can  fairly  take  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  credited  to  the  pmvince  as  dne 
either  to  better  collection  or  to  increased  pituperity. 
Was  the  increase  in  any  considerable  degree  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  bad  been  a  re-settlement  of  the  land 
zevenne  during  that  period,  meaning  a  larger  rental  P 
I  think  the  questions  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention  in  connexion  with  this  are  715  and  711  P — ^Yes. 

174&-9.  Kow  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  yon  think 
tiiat  increase  would  oome  under  the  head  of  provincial 
rates  or  not  P— Under  land  revenue,  I  suppose. 

1750.  And  so  fiv  as  any  share  ot  the  land  rerwine  is 
eonoerbed.  do  yon  Uiink  we  could  say  that  the  increase 
is  due  to  increased  prosperity  and  better  collection,  or 
should  you  say  that  we  most  make  some  allowanoe  for 
le-settlements  of  the  revenue  P  —Some  part  of  the  in- 
crease ia  due  to  re-settloment  of  the  laud  revenue,  which 
takes  place  at  periods  of  30  years  ;  another  part  is  due 
to  extensions  of  onltivntion,  new  land  broken  up  and 
newly  coming  under  the  tax  collector  in  the  provinces 
of  Bombay,  Bfadraa,  Burma,  and  A^sam  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  part  of  the  Increase  is  due  to  better  collec- 
tion. The  revenue  was  collected  with  fair  punctuality 
before,  and  is  oolleoted  with  punctuality  now. 

1751.  Ton,  of  your  own  knowledge,  would  not  attri- 
bute any  part  of  this  increase  to  the  fact  before  us— the 
fact  of  decentralisation.  That  was  the  simple  point  ? — 
No;  I  think  loan  say  that  the  land  revenue  was  assessed 
and  oolleoted  in  a  satisfaetory  manner  before  deeentxali- 
sation,  and  it  is  assessed  and  oolleoted  in  a  aatiateotory 
manner  now. 

1762.  Of  oonrse  bringing  new  land  into  cultivation 
may  he  fairiy  taken  as  an  advance  of  prosperity?— An 
advance  of  prosperity. 

1763.  And  a  question  arose  as  to  how  far  you  are  to 
look  upon  an  advance  in  revenne  rates  in  consequence 
of  re-settlement  as  an  increase  of  du^,  or  how  far  it  is 
a  mark  of  increased  prosperity.  Of  oourse  there  may 
be  increased  revenue  based  upon  capital  outlay,  or 
increased  yield  for  which  thore  has  been  no  outlay. 
Naturally  any  increased  yield  in  the  latter  case  would 
be  a  mark  of  prosperity.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  ri'solts 
from  an  outlay,  irom  improved  cultivation  costing  a 
certain  amount,  then  I  think  you  have  got  a  right  to  look 
upon  that  as  increase  of  duty  P— I  would  just  like,  if  I 
may,  to  give  an  inttance  of  what  I  mean  wheu  I  speak 
of  the  increase  of  prosperity.  In  the  one  province  of 
Lower  Burma  alone  the  omtivntioii  extends  evei^  year 
100,000  acres  or  more,  and  that  means  an  additional 
revenue  of  two  lakhs  of  rupees  in  Burma  alone.  As  to 
the  inerease  of  land  levoine  at  le-setUement.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  due  to  any  increased  yield  of  land,  exemt 
where  irrigation  may  have  been  intmdnced.  we 
oannot  aay  that  the  Und  yields  more  than  it  did  per 
acre  nnder  tiie  same  aJronmstanoes ;  <be  inmease  in 
the  rate  of  land  revenne  per  acre  k  due  mainly  to 
the  inorease  in  the  price  obtuned  by  cultivators  for 
their  crops  in  many  puts  of  the  oonntiy  whioh  have 
lately  been  opened  out  by  railways. 

1754.  Quite  so;  that  is  the  point P— Broadly,  that 
is  the  reason. 

1765.  Owing  to  the  opening  out  of  the  country  a 
better  market  is  given  to  the  prodnoe,  and  the  value  of 
the  land  is  increased  P — And  also  increased  external 
oommeree.  For  instance,  in  the  last  18  years  the  export 
of  oil  seeds  from  India  has  gone  up  in  value  from  Bx.  6^ 
millions  in  1880-1,  to  Bx.  16|  millions  in  1898-4.  This 
remesents  an  important  addition  to  the  cash  return 
which  Indian  farmers  (ryots)  get  for  their  crops. 

1766.  Then  yon  yourself  would  attribute  a  great  deal 
of  the  raising  of  the  rent,  when  a  re-settlement  takes 
place,  to  the  result  of  an  inquiry  us  to  what  the  effect  of 
opening  up  the  coimtry  and  opening  up  fresh  markets 
has  been  P — Yes ;  if  you  wonld  allow  me  to  give  an 
instance,  T  would  quote  Chattisgarh.  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  which  was  thoroughly  land-locked  up  to  the 
year  1880.  Since  then  railways  have  been  opened,  and 
the  settlement  has  come  under  revision.  At  the  close 
of  the  term,  20  years,  prices  had  gone  up  quite  80  per 
cent.,  and  in  places  more  than  100  per  cent. 

1767.  And  what  was  the  result,  do  you  reoolleot,  of  the 
re-settlement  in  that  case  P— In  round  numbers  I  slumld 
aay  46  to  60  per  cent,  in  that  province. 


1768.  I  think  that  that  is  a  i;^ly  to  the  point  whtoh 
arose  on  this  table  of  Sir  Henry  Wateifirid,  namely,  how 
far  expert  opinion  would  say  that  those  per-oentages 
were  attributable  to  the  decentralisation  policy ;  ttie 
decentralisation  policy  may  take  credit  for  a  oonsid«vri>le 
amount  of  that  inorease,  but  by  no  means  for  the  wlude  P 
— Not  in  laud  revenue. 

1759.  Quite  so;  I  understand  you  make  that 
exception  P— -Tea. 

1760.  May  I  ask  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
supreme  authority  for  the  collection  of  the  chief  heads 
of  revenue  at  CaJcatta,  at  the  head-quarters,  is  strong 
enough  P  I  will  bring  before  you  what  I  mean  by  a 
comparison  between  what  takes  place  in  India  and  here, 
as  a  ti'st  by  which  to  understand  the  system  of  India. 
Here  we  have  in  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenue  a  central  authority  by  whioh  all  changes 
and  modifications  of  the  law  are  prepared,  and  which  are 
the  ultimate  authority  for  interpreting  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law.  These  Boards  have  for  their  chairmen 
men  who  are  always  at  hand,  and  as  I  may  my,  are  the 
standing  counsel  of  the  Ohaneellor  of  the  Ensheqner 
on  revenne  (questions.  To  the  Chuioellor  of  {he  Ex- 
chequer, asllinister  of  Finance  respondble  to  Parliament, 
having  nnder  him  ttie  Treasury,  there  is  the  rig|ht  of 
appeal  from  those  Departments  of  Onstoms  and  Inland 
Bevenue,  and  he  has  his  own  offloers  in  the  Trsasory  to 
advise  him  also.  Now,  from  questions  wbidi  have  been 
pnt  to  Sir  Henry  Waterfleld,  we  have  gathered  that  the 
power  of  the  Finance  Minister  and  his  Departmsnt 
oorrestKmds  rather  to  the  power  of  the  Treasury  here ; 
and  that  the  actual  oollecting  authority,  the  expert 
authority,  whioh  is  responsible  for  the  proper  coUectioo 
of  the  revenue,  has  no  supreme  representative  at 
Calcutta,  but  that  the  authorities  are  scattered  through- 
out the  provinces.  Therefore,  if  the  Finance  Iklinister 
wishes  to  be  instructed  in  technical  matters,  and  to 
receive  the  advice  of  real  experts  in  questions  connected 
with  the  revenue,  he  has  to  send  for  a  chief  officer  either 
from  Bombay  or  Madras,  for  be  has  no  one  officer  who 
can  describe  to  him  the  system  and  the  results  of  the 
system  over  the  whole  of  India.  That,  I  think, 
oame  before  us  in  the  evidence,  and  I  want  to  ask  yon 
whether  it  represents,  in  your  view,  the  constittttitm  of 
the  Beveune  Departments  in  India,  and  whether  trom 
your  experience  you  are  entirely  satisfied  that  the  present 
system  18  an  altogether  sufficient  one,  and  one  which  you 
think  neetls  no  amendment  in  the  direction  in  which 
I  speak.  Of  course  I  am  comparing  the  system  in 
India,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  with  the  system  here ; 
but  one  always  understands  that  the  conditions  of  tiie 
United  Kingdom,  in  many  respects,  ate  extremdy  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  India,  and  therefore  it  does  not  in 
the  least  follow  that  what  is  foond  satisf at^ory  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  therefore  a  model  for  what  should 
take  place  in  India  P— I  think  yon  must  divide  the 
revenues.  If  you  take  Salt,  Excise,  Opium,  and  Income 
tax,  you  will  find  that  in  the  bureau  of  the  Finaneial 
Department  there  is  an  officer  called  the  Depnty- 
Seoretary,  who  has  the  work  of  reviewing  thoee  depart- 
ments all  over  India  ;  but  if  you  take  the  Laud  Bevenue, 
it  is  different.  The  Land  Bevenue  cannot  be  adminis- 
tered from  any  central  office  in  India ;  the  systems  of 
land  revenne,  the  tenures  and  the  ways  of  the  people 
are  so  entirely  diilieannt,  ttiat  the  land  revenne  nuist  be 
administered  s^tarately  for  each  province ;  and  in  every 
province  yon  have  a  aoffiioieutly  strong  administration 
with  whom  the  head  of  that  province  is  in  touch.  Bat 
when  a  Finance  Hinister  goes  out  newl^  and  wants  to 
ascertain  the  facts,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  impose 
new  taxes,  his  plan  is  generally  to  travel.  Tou  will  find 
that  Mr.  Wilson,  when  he  went  out  and  proposed 
increases  of  taxes  after  the  Mutiny,  to  fill  up  the  terrible 
gap  that  then  existed,  travelled  all  over  India.  I  was 
then  a  young  officer.  I  recollect  his  coming  to  my 
district  and  asking  questions,  and  so  he  went  all  over 
the  country.  But  with  Land  Bevenue  yon  cannot  have 
a  central  authority. 

1761.  I  quite  understand  that  with  regard  to  Land 
Bevenue ;  hat  yon  say  that  within  the  Finance  Ministry 
there  is  a  Deputy -Secretary  charged  with  revenue .  busi- 
ness P— Chained  with  the  supervision  of  Excise,  Opium, 
Income  tax,  Salt  revenue,  and  so  on. 

1762.  Here,  in  Loudon,  is  the  Board  of  Inland 
Bevenue.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
is  in  daily  attendance  at  Somerset  House,  with  the 
Board;  and  apart  from  the  Board,  his  whole  year 
is  enga^;ed  in  superintending,  and  in  directing  and 
controlling  the  actual  levying  of  the  revenne ;  the  eon- 
sequence  is  that  he  becomes  an  e^ert  in  all  detaila  o( 


Sir 
C.  Bentard, 

K.CSJ. 

7  Kov. 
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Sir        revenue  admuustrntidU,  beoatise  he,  vith  his  ooUeagnes 
C.  Bernard,    on  the  Board,  is  every  day  interpretinf;  and  settling  the 
K.C.SJ.      oonditiona  on  which  a  tax  shall  be  imposed,  and  the 

  Talidity  of  claimn  for  exemption.   Also  he  is  in  daily 

7  Nov.  1195.    oontaot  with  the  ofiBcerB  of  his  Department,  and  from 
■  ttiem  he  learns  all  the  partionlars,  the  secret  history,  of 

the  revenue,  from  which  he  can  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  law  is  good  in  its  present  condition,  or 
whether  modifications  of  it  are  required,  and  in  what 
direotion.  Now  a  Secretary  in  the  Finance  Department, 
vho  would  xather  ooneBPOnd  to  one  of  the  principal 
offieen  in  our  TreBimzT  nere,  does  not  mtresent  au 
offlow  BO  T«ned  as  I  We  deaoribed  the  Ohairman  of 
the  Inlaad  Revenue  Board  to  be  in  the  eveiy-day 
adminiatration  of  tantaon,  and  that  oould  be  put  on 
the  same  footiing  as  an  adviser  of  tiie  Finance  Minister  P 
— That  is  quite  true ;  he  does  not  represent  in  any  way 
the  Ohaarman  of  the  Inland  Revenue  at  home,  but  in 
every  province  yon  have  an  offloer  who  eorreqxuids  to 
that  offioialf  one  for  each  province. 

1763.  And  tfaertfore  the  Finance  Miniato:,  if  he  wanta 
xeaHj  practtoal  information  nnon  the  oollection  of  a 
tax,  muat  get  it  by  travelling  P— Travelling  or  snmmoning 
ohief  revenue  oflSoera  to  meet  him. 

176i.  But  the  advantage  of  the  system  here  is  lhat  the 
ChanoftTlor  of  the  Eioheqnnr  has  au  expert  always  at 
hand  ;  he  can  munmon  him  at  any  time  he  likes  daily. 
Of  ooorse,  it  is  very  important  that  tiie  Finance  Mihister 
dionld  travel  throughout  India ;  but  he  can  only  do  it 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  course  he  can  only  also  from 
time  to  time  see  ttiose  ofiBcers  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  of;  eolleotion  P — That  is  so  ;  but  what  I  submitted 
was  that  no  single  officer  could  direct  the  details  of 
levoine  affsdis  over  all  the  10  provinces  of  India.  The 
oireumstanoee  differ  so  greatly. 

176S-6.  Qnite  so,  that  I  qnifee  nnderstand ;  but  if  yon 
were  Fiimnoe  Minister,  and  had  the  choice  of  the  two 
^ystons,  would  you  like  to  have  your  technical  adviser 
near  at  hand,  so  that  yun  oould  always  have  reference  to 
him,  or  would  you  prefer  the  present  position,  whidt 
only  enables  yon  to  avml  yonrseu  of  his  advice,  either  by 
travelling  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  to  meet 
him,  or  bringing  him  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
miles  to  meet  you  P— What  I  would  say  is  tlut  the 
Government  of  India  is  conducted,  ncA  by  the  Supreme 
Government  directly,  bat  by  the  Frovmoial  Govern- 
ments. They  are  tlie  people  who  are  responsible,  and  I 
think  the  Fiiumoe  Minister  must  look  to  th«u,  and  not 
attempt  to  plaoe  himself  in  direct  relations  with  the  local 
officers. 

1767.  Against  that  I  should  say  that  the  management 
of  the  fluasoe  of  an  empire  like  India  seems  to  me 

,  a  very  heavy  chaise,  in  many  respects  more  so  than 
the  management  of  the  finance  of  a  more  compact  and 
smaller  county  like  England;  and  I  may  put  it  to 
yon  whether,  in  order  that  the  Finance  Minister  may  be 
thoroughly  efficient  for  his  purpose,  he  should  not  have 
his  akiUed  advisers  close  at  hand  P  If  that  is  not  pos- 
sible, there  is  a  defect  in  the  system,  though  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  amend  it,  in  the  direction  in  wbiim  we 
have  been  speaking  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  usefully 
to  amend  it  in  the  direction  yon  are  speaking  of :  but  I 
will  go  further,  and  say  that  I  do  not  think  in  that 
direction  amendment  is  wanted,  because  I  explained  that 
the  revenue  is  administered  and  the  country  is  governed 
by  the  Provincial  Qovernmenta,  and  yon  must  look  to 
them,  and  the  Finance  Minister  must  ktok  to  them,  and 
influence  the  detailed  working  of  the  machine  through 
them ;  he  eaunot  do  it  himseu,  it  is  too  big  a  business, 
and  too  complicated. 

1768.  Of  course,  if  you  apply  that  folly  you  may 
apply  it  to  everybody.  Would  you  apply  it  to  the 
"Viceroy,  who  governs  through  other  people?  But  the 
question  is :  Yon  must  always  hold  that  the  Finance 
Minister  is  eventually  the  man  who  is  responsible  for 
the  finance  of  the  country,  and  it  is  hardly  sufficient  to 
represent  him  as  a  person  who  simply  delegates  finance 
to  the  Provincial  Oovemments? — But  the  Provincial 
Government  system,  of  which  you  have  been  speaking, 
was  the  consequence  of  the  rec(^;nition  of  that  fact,  was 
it  not  P  I  mean,  the  Government  of  India  devolve  the 
responsibility  of  governing  and  administering  tiiese 
rtfvenues  on  the  Provincial  Governments. 

]  769.  But  yon  observe,  in  doing  that,  that  the  Central 
Government  is  vei^  carefol  to  preserve  a  complete 
control,  and,  while  it  devolves  this  full  rraponsibility, 
it  retains  oomplate  powers  of  snpeiintendence  1 — Qnite 

00. 


1770.  That  involves  the  full  responsibility  of  the 
Finanoe  Minister  under  the  new  system  and  also  the 
full  responsibility  of  the  Supreme  Qovemment  that  the 
system  of  floance  is  as  good  as  they  can  make  it.  But  I 
will  not  preas  this  point  very  far,  because  the  point  at 
which  it  touches  us  is  that  of  the  ooUectiou  of  the 
revenue,  and  we  have  extended  it  rather  far  on  to  the 
question  of  taxation.  Bnt,  attd  ooUectiou  of  revenue, 
the  Finanoe  Ministw,  yon  thmk,  has.  though  he  has  not 
^  these  expert  c^Boers  at  hand  to  consult,  sufficient 
information  available  to  maka  you  justify  the  system  P— 
That  is  my  view. 

1771.  (Sir  Andrap  Scohle.)  And  he  could  always  get 
his  officers  if  he  wanted  them  ?— He  does  have  ttann 
from  time  to  time. 

1772.  (sir  William  Wedderhum.)  With  regard  to  the 
addition  to  the  excise ;  I  think  you  divided  it  rattier 
between  the  increase  from  increased  duty  and  increase 
from  prosperity  ? — Some  part  of  it  may  be  due  to  pros- 
perity ;  I  do  not  recollect  aaying  it.  I  think  it  is  partly 
due  to  increased  rates,  and  partly  due  to  improved 
administration;  bnt  mostly  to  moreased  rates,  I  tunfc.- 

1773.  It  WAS  only  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word 
*'  prosperity."  when  it  was  not  from  increased  rate  it 
would  be  uom  increased  consumption,  I  suppose  P — I 
have  been  trying  to  show  that,  as  far  as  I  can  jndge,  the 
consumption  has  not  been  increased.  I  quoted  figures 
to  show  that,  did  I  not  P 

1774.  Then  would  it  be  only  from  increased  rates  P — 
Increased  rates,  and  inowosed  xnevention  of  illicit 
transactions. 

1775.  But  preventing  the  illicit  ocmsnmptimi  would 
not  have  an  effect  on  the  revenue,  unless  it  inorsased 
the  oouBumption  of  Government  liquor,  would  it  P— That 

is  BO. 

1776.  (Mr.  Catne,)  It  is  the  ease,  though,  that  in  the 
excise  reports  Uie  offioers  oonstantiysay  tlmtthetevenae 
has  improved  in  consequence  of  better  trade,  m  better 
csops,  and  so  on.  The  uot  is  that  those  who  use  drhik, 
being  in  the  habit,  take  more  P — Sometimes,  if  there  are 
good  crops  th^  buy  more;  if  thereare  bad  oiops  they 
buy  leas. 

1777.  (Sir  WilUam  Wedderbum,)  And  wirh  regard  to 
the  land  revenue  the  enhancement,  the  increase  of  land 
revenue ;  I  think  in  the  Bombay  Presideni^  there  have 
been  of  late  years  very  large  enhanosments,  have  there 
not,  in  the  re-settlement  P— The  revision  of  the  hmd 
revenue  in  Bomb^  is  now  almost  done.  It  was  ma^ 
at  the  end  of  80  years'  settlement,  and  it  has  resulted 
altogether  in  an  increase  of  a  little  over  60  lakhs  of 
rupees. 

1778.  I  Uiink  I  referred  to  a  case  in  the  Bassein 
district  regarding  which  an  answer  was  supplied  from 
the  India  Office  with  regard  to  very  large  enhanoe- 
ments  in  individual  oases,  I  brought  to  notioe  oases  in 
which  an  individual  holding  had  been  raised  as  much  as 
10  times  the  assessment  on  one  holdings  Sueh  oaees  am 
incompatible  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  general  raising  of 
the  assessment  on  account  of  improved  graenl  pros- 
perity or  any  beneficent  acticm  at  the  Oentral  Govern- 
ment, are  they  not  P — If  such  oasev  were  common  your 
dedui^on  would  be  correot,  but  I  am  not  amue  that 
such  cases  are  conunon.  I  can  qnite  conceive  of  a 
case  where  the  land  revenue  has  been  raised  10  times. 
For  instance,  I  was  settlement  offloer  of  land  revenue  in 
Chanda  80  years  ago,  and  there  were  occasional  villages 
in  the  jungle  that  I  assessed  at  5  rupees  each.  I  should 
be. quite  prepared  to  go  now,  30  years  afterirards,  and 
find  that  they  were  assessed  at  50  rupees,  because  the 
cultivation  has  improved  and  greatly  extended.  The 
single  case,  I  believe,  that  you  are  referring  to  is  probab^ 
Bomothing  of  that  kiiid. 

1779.  I  think  those  were  lyotwari  oases  oa  small 
holdings  P—  Quite  so. 

1780.  Small  holdiags.  It  was  a  case  of  raising, 
perhaps,  4  rupees  to  40  rupees  P— I  think  it  was  a  case, 
probably,  of  raising  12  annas  to  8  rupees,  something  d 
that  kind. 

1781.  Something  of  that  sort.  Bnt  my  question  was 
whether  those  individual  enhanoementa  were  not  incom- 
patible with  the  idea  of  only  raitting  the  assessment 
generally  on  account  of  public  works  mch  jAs  railways, 
ccrried  out  by  the  Central  Government  H — Itf  there  were 
such  a  case  it  would  not  have  been  on  account  of  any 
central  works,  but  for  instance,  if  a  man  Uad  a  holding 
of  which  nine-tenths  at  the  last  settlemejat  was  grass. 
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uid  pcdd  Ho  irevonne,  and  now  he  has  oultinted  it  all, 
then  he  pays  leTanne  <«  it  alL 

17^.  But  I  think  you  know  in  Bombay  the  system  ii 
of  fixing  a  rate  upon  a  number,  with  the  aasnzanoe  that 
there  will  not  be  any  increase  upon  taking  up  the 
ononltiTated  land  within  that  nnmber. 

(Sir  Aiidi-eu)  Scoble.)  Mr.  Ghairman,  are  we  to  go 
into  this  r 

1788.  {Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  I  think  I  am  li^^ht 
in  saying  that  these  are  euhanoements  npon  the  im- 
provements of  the  tenants  P — I  have  no  knowledge  that 
they  are ;  I  shoold  say  generally  that  enhancements 
are  not  made  on  the  uuproTeraents  of  the  tenants ;  but  I 
cannot  speak  upon  particnlai  oases  without  paftionlar 
inquiry. 

{Chairman,)  We  had  better  oonfine  ourselves  to  the 
question  wbioh  oame  up  yesterday,  namely,  how  far  the 
deduotionB  from  that  table  were  justified  by  the  facts — 
and  as  to  whether  there  was  reason  to  modify  them  in 
nonseqnenoe  of  taxes  having  been  raised  or  altered. 
That  I  think  was  the  leading  qnesticnt. 

{Sir  WWiam  Wedderbwrn.)  Sir  Charles  Bernard 
thought  the  decentralisBtion  had  not  had  muoh  effeot  in 
raiaing  the  land  revenue  ?— That  is  what  I  submitted. 

1784.  I  was  rather  suggesting  that  it  had  stimulated 
the  settlement  officers  to  run  up  the  rent  npon 
individual  holdings,  and  that  it  had  had  that  effeot  P— I 
cannot  think  that  for  a  moment.  Having  been  a  settle- 
ment  officer  myself  under  the  old  system,  and  having 
oontroUed  settlements  under  the  new  system,  I  decidedly 
say  that  deoantntiaaiirai  of  the  finances  has  not  c(Hiduoed 
to  furtiker  rahanoement  of  the  land  revenue. 

1786.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  From  the  evidence  yesterday, 
it  was  fmggested  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue  was 
owing,  to  a  large  extent,  to  increase  of  prosperity  of  the 
people.  I  have  asked  &x  Henry  Waten^eld  if  he  could 
supply  ns  with  a  statement  of  all  the  additions  to  rates 
and  taxes,  all  new  taxation,  the  enhancement  of  land 
asseesments,  and  oonseqnent  enhancement  of  pruviucial 
rates  during  80  years  or  during  any  period.  Till  we 
hftTe  that  information  hetate  us,  we  can  hardly  judge 
pioperiy  whether  an  increase  is  owing  to  the  additional 
levy  or  additional  prosperity.  Can  yon  supply  ns  witii 
this  informaticm;  beoanae  I  was  refened  to  you  as 
being  the  best  pmon  who  would  be  able  to  uty  miether 
H  can  be  su[^ked  or  not.  either  now  or  aftOTwards,  from 
the  Qovemment  of  India  P — It  will  be  possible  to  si^, 
after  a  time,  how  much  increase  of  land  revenue  is  due 
to  revision  of  settlement.   Is  that  the  question  ? 

1786.  Increase  of  all  revenue  owing  either  to  increase 
of  taxation  or  increase  of  aaseasment ;  that  is  to  say, 
increase  by  levying  instead  of  the  increase  of  tiie 
pro^eri^  ot  the  people  P — Of  which  revsnne  do  you 

1787.  The  whole  revenue ;  because  that  was  urged 
here  that  the  increase  of  revenue  proved  that  the  people 
were  more  prosperous,  and  this  matter  would  be  cleared 
op  if  we  knew  exactly  the  whole  of  the  information, 
l^iat  was  the  reason  why  I  put  this  question  ? 

{Chainmm.)  Must  we  not,  Mr.  Naoroji.  at  the  present 
time  confine  questions  to  the  increase  of  taxation  rates 
under  the  heads  which  are  affected  by  the  table  that  Sir 
Henry  Watezfleld  put  in  P  You  see,  your  question  would 
reder  to  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation. 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  Yes. 

[Chairman.)  Before  we  go  into  that  subject  it  would 
be  necessary,  I  think,  to  oonsult  the  Commiasion  as  to 
how  far  it  lies  within  the  seope  of  oar  inquiry. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  Yes. 

{ Carman.)  I  think  where  a  witness  puts  before  as 
in  proof  of  the  beneficial  result  of  a  financial  measure 
certain  figares,  that  there,  and  within  the  limit  of  tbose 
figures,  we  have  got  a  right  to  ask  whether  any  changes 
in  taxation  have  taken  place  affecting  that  result  which 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  modiMng  the  general 
result  shown  by  those  figures;  but  I  tUnk  we  must 
oonfine  ourselves  to  the  items  shown  in  that  table. 

yitr.  Naoroji.)  I  am  quite  willing  to  confine  myself  to 
any  portion  that  you  may  direct.  Therefore,  I  will  only 
say  that  the  general  conclusion  should  not  be  admitted, 
that  in4wmsft  of  revenue  is  owing  to  the  increase  of 
pmeperity,  unless  we  have  distinct  information  to  show 
that. 


{CiMirman.)  I  think  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  when  he 
spoke  was  confining  himself  to  his  own  table,  and  that 
table  is  the  one  at  679. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then,  therefore,  even  as  to  that  tablft, 
even  to  that  partial  extent  we  should  have  infomuiki«m 
aa  to  what  is  Known. 

{Chairmm.}  I  think  on  that  point,  and  up  to  that 
point,  yon  are  entitled  to  aak  qneatitnui.  U  yon  go 
beyond  that  pomt  I  think  we  mnirt  ocnwida  whetlier  it 
lies  within  our  scope. 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  at  present. 
Simply  because  it  was  proposed  here,  and  therelbre  I 
aaidit. 

(Chairman.)  Then,  if  that  be  the  case,  your  questi<m 
would  be  modified  in  this  respect,  would  it  not  P  That 
you  wonld  ask  Sir  Charles  Bernard  whether,  ovor  a 
certain  period  of  yeus,  he  would  be  able  to  tell  yoa 
what  changes  of  taxation  had  taken  pboe  in  ttie  hMdi 
of  revenue  to  which  that  table  refers  P 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  To  that  extent  then  we  will  limit  it,  if 
it  is  so  limited  and  so  understood. 

1788.  (Chnirman.)  Quite  so.  Then  now  we  should 
hear  what  Sir  Charles  Bernard  thinks  on  that  point  P — I 
think  it  wonld  be  very  diificult  to  make  such  a  table  as 

Naoroji  requires — of  course  it  could  be  attempted. 
I  do  not  know  whether  reference  to  India  would  be 
necessary  or  not — probably  it  would.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  do  it. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  If  that  is  not  done,  then  all  I  can  say 
is,  nobody  is  justified  in  drawing  ooncIusioDs  that  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  is  the  proof  of  the  increase  of 
the  prosperity,  because,  on  the  contrary,  the  position  of 
the  political  condition  of  India,  and  its  political  drain 
in  the  employment  of  Europeans,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  revenue  in  any  particular  Department, 
would  not  at  all  prove  that  the  people  are  proqperons. 
The  people  may  be  deteriorating  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  just  possible. 

1789.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then,  in  the  course  ot  tarther 
questions,  I  asked  for  the  prodnotion  ai  a  note  ynputd 

by  Sir  l>avid  Barbour. 

(Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  I  thought  that  it  was  settled 
that  Sir  David  Barbour  was  to  bo  asked  about  that. 

1790.  {Mr.  Naoroji. )  I  asked  this  question,  and  then 
I  was  referred  to  Sir  Charles  Bernard,  that  I  should  ask 
him ;  and  I  will  put  it  in  another  form,  because  we 
know  that  in  one  of  the  financial  statements  Lord  Cromer 
said  this : — 

**It  has  been  calculated  that  the  average  income  per 
head  of  population  in  India  is  not  more  than  27  rupees 
a  year,  and  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  myself 
to  the  absolute  accuracy  of  a  calculaticm  of  this  sort,  it 
is  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  the 
tax-paying  community  is  exceedingly  poor.  To  derive 
any  very  lai^  increase  of  revenue  from  so  poor  a  popu- 
lation as  tluis  ia  obviously  impoaaible,  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  nigustinable." 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  disonas  that.  I  only  wanted 
that  we  should  have  here  a  copy  of  the  oaloulations,  by 
which  Lord  Cromer  oame  to  this  reault.  supplied  to  na, 
and  if  with  that  calculati<m  of  that  particular  year— 1881 
— or  whatever  it  might  be,  if  we  should  have  any  similar 
caloulattons  for  succeeding  years  we  should  then  be  in  a 
position  to  see  whether  the  condition  of  the  people  or 
Uie  prc^erity  of  the  people  was  in  any  way  increasing 
or  cuminiahing  the  average  per  head.  Now  I  do  not 
suppose  there  can  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  calcu- 
lations  from  the  Government  of  India,  for  they  actually 
exist  in  the  records ;  would  there  bo  P— 1  think  a 
somewhat  similar  qnoetiou  was  asked  in  Parliament,  was 
it  not  P 

1791.  Yes  P— And  I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  gave 
a  reply. 

1793.  Yes,  but  that  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  I 
want  the  information  here  P — I  cannot  pror^nme  to  add 
to  the  Secretary  of  State's  reply. 

1798.  The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  un- 
satisfactory, and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask  you 
whether— the  thing  exists— any  public  records  can  be 
produced  here  to  enable  ns  to  judge  fairly  what  the 
real  condition  Is.  All  I  want  is  that  there  is  a  public 
record  which  throws  light  upon  a  very  important  ques- 
tion which  we  will  have  to  discuss  here,  and  that  ti«ere- 
fore  this  record  will  be  of  very  great  use  P— I  think, 
if  I  may  say  so,  that  that  question  repeats  what 
was  pot  in  Parliament  one  or  two  yean  ago,  and  which 
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mi  ADBweied  hj  the  Seoretaiy  nf  State,  and  I  have 
noUiing  to  add  to  the  Seeretary  of  State*a  answer. 

1794.  What  I  want  here  is  your  answer  for  the  Com- 
mission ;  whatever  it  is ;  let  it  be  recorded  on  the  Oom- 
mis^on'a  reports?— I  shall  be  happy  to  look  up  the 
tSecretaiy  of  State's  answer,  and  submit  it. 

1795.  Why  should  it  not  be  supplied  P— I  ahall  be 
happy  to  look  up  the  Seoretary  of  State's  answer  and 
submit  it,  but  I  cannot  go  beyond  it. 

{Ch.avrm(M.)  Ur.  Naoroji,  you  will  recollect  the  con- 
Tsrsation  that  took  place  yesterday.  Tou  will  see  that 
tiie  witness  is  put  in  a  rather  difflonlt  position.  When  the 
Se(nfltaiy  of  State  has  made  ui  answer,  it  mnstbe  clear 
ttukt  the  officer  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  can  hardly  go 
b^ond  that  answer.  There  was  a  solution  suggeirted 
tor  the  moment.  This  was  a  oalonlation  made  by  Sir 
David  Barbour ;  as  I  undontood  it^  it  ms  not  a  oalcn- 
lation  for  which  the  Government  <si  India  would  b« 
leapmiBible  P — That  is  so. 

{Ohavrmcm)  And,  that  being  the  case,  I  thought  we 
suflSfested,  and  I  rather  thought  yon.  Hr.  l^Knvni, 
aoc^ted  the  sn^fgeetion  at  the  time,  that  «e  ahonld 
reserve  the  question  till  Sir  David  Barbour  comes,  wd 
that  he  was  the  proper  person,  as  he  made  the  oalonla- 
tion, to  dismiss  the  matter  with. 

{Mr.  Naorofi.)  Yes,  but  thai  aa  it  is  said  that  the 
Government  of  bidia  is  not  reeponsiUe  tot  it,  and  that 
b  the  reason  why  I  am  obliffed  to  put  it  in  this  form 
that  the  Government  of  India  is  responsible  for  it, 
beoaoM  they  have  actoally  used  this  in  an  argument  in 
a  oextain  financial  speeoh  and  that,  therefore,  they  have 
made  a  public  use  of  that  calculation  that  we  ask  the 
Qovernment  of  India  to  produce  it.  That  is  my 
position. 

-  (Phairmcm.)  TonarequiteentitSed toasktiieqneBtion, 
bnt  I  would  submit  to  you  that  the  witness  ooidd  not 
give  any  otiber  answer. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  I  am  afraid  Sir  David  Barbour 
would  m  that  he  was  a  snbcndinate,  therefwe  he  did 
woikfOTuieGovemmsnt  over  which  he  hasnooontn^, 
lie  can  fp.re  no  information. 

iOkairman.)  We  shall  hear  that  from  him. 

(Jfr.  Oaine.)  Surefy,  mj  Ijord,  if  the  Goremmeot  of 
]buUa  have  repudiated  this  document,  that  particular 
document  becomes  Sir  David  Barbour's  im^terty.  If 
he  chooses  to  put  it  on  the  table  of  the  Omnmission  be 
oan  do  BO.  I  tbink  we  had  betterwait  till  he  oomes  and 
ask  Urn  to  lay  it  on  the  taUe  (rf  the  Oommisaion. 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  The  question  cannot  aris^  the  Ctovem- 
ment  of  India  has  used  that  document. 

(Sir  William  Wedd«rhmm.)  Is  it  a  confideatial  docu- 
ment P  What  ia  the  nature  of  the  objeoti(m,  can  you 
state,  to  producing  it  f— I  cannot  go  beyond  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  said. 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  Perhaps  tiie  Secrrtary  of  State's 
answer  may  be  brought  here  and  then  we  shall  be  able 
to  sec  a  way  out  of  it. 

(Chairman.)  The  witness  has  already  alluded  to  the 
Secretary  of  State's  answers,  and  pnbaps  the  best  way 
-would  be  that  he  should  put  tlum  in— I  think  that 
would  be  quite  sufflciettt  so  far  as  tiie  witness  is  con- 
eemed  (see  at  the  end  of  evidence). 

1796  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then  there  is  another  matter  on  the 
same  subjeist.  A  oorrespondenoe  has  taken  place  between 
me  and  the  India  Office,  or  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  the  year  1880,  bwinning  with  my  letter,  dated 
24th  Hay  1880,  and  I  sbotud  like  yon  to  say,  if  yon  can, 
whether  that  correspondence  can  be  put  here,  because  it 
is  nptm  the  same  subject,  and  it  would  throw  much  light, 
as  actual  discussion  has  taken  place  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  myself  on  this  question  of  prosperity  or 
adversity  P — Was  not  the  request  for  the  oorrespondenoe 
also  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  sometime  ago  P 

1797.  Kot  in  Parliament,  I  think  ?~-By  you :  did  yon 
not  a^  for  it  P 

1798.  I  asked  from  himself  P— And  what  vas  the 
answer? 

1799.  His  answer  was  it  was  antiquated,  or  something 
oX  that  kind  ;  I  do  not  remember.  D  you  will  bringthe 
answer  we  will  deal  with  it  ?— I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
Secretary  of  State's  answer  on  the  point. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then  if  you  will  bring  that  answer  we 
will  see.* 

*  NoTK  — Tlie  wiiness  found  that  the  reply  which  is  cited 
in  Question  No.  1799  id  not  on  offidal  record;  to  he  is  not 
able  to  produce  it. 


1800.  (Jfr.  Oaine.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  a  single 
question  to  dear  up  that  matter  of  the  85  per  cent,  of 
the  exoise,  because  I  think,  as  the  question  now  rests 
there  will  be  slight  confusion.  I  understand,  and  per- 
haps you  will  oorreot  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  you 
attribute  the  increase  of  the  85  per  oent.  over  the 
13  years  under  review  to  three  causes — firstly,  to  the 
transfer  of  consumption  from  illicit  to  licit  supply  in 
consequence  of  the  suppression  of  smuggling ;  secondly 
to  enhanced  taxation ;  and,  thirdly,  to  increased  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  habitual  nsen  of  exoiseable  articues  P 
— T  do  not  know  about  the  third.  I  do  not  remember 
saying  that. 

1801.  I  rather  gathered  it ;  you  used  the  word  pros- 
perity ? — In  some  regions,  no  doubt  the  people  are 
richer,  and  have  bought  more,  but  over  the  whole  of 
India,  yon  cannot  say  they  have  bought  more. 

1802.  I  tiiink  those  three  points  are  really  a  very  fair 
summary  of  the  argument  of  the  Indian  Government 
with  r^ard  to  this  inereaee  P— Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

1803.  May  I  just  ask  a  single  question.  There  was  a 
little  discussion  yesterday  on  the  question  of  the  tobacco 
tax.  I  should  value  your  tminion  perhaps  more  than 
any  <rther  I  can  get  upon  uie  subject.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  to  tax  tobacco  P — I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  mffloult.  Uay  I  tell  yon  my  own  eoqierienoe 
of  it. 

ISOi^  I  should  like  it  yotj  much,  if  it  » in  ordorP— 
I  am  peiha^  the  only  man  in  India  who  has  ever  had 
to  draw  a  BUI  fwr  enacting  a  tobacco  tax.  That  I  had  to 
do  in  1872  in  Bengal,  and  that  Bill  had  got  so  far  that 
it  was  in  print,  and  I  was  to  have  introduced  it  into  tika 
Legislative  Council  the  very  morning  that  orders  came 
maJH Tig  it  uiineoBssary  to  impose  the  tax.  I  was  greatlj^ 
relieved  by  not  having  to  introdnce  the  tax,  for  thia 
reason,  that  such  an  impost  practically  interferes  with  the 
comfort  and  the  pleasure  of  almost  every  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India.  For  instance,  in  Bengal, 
let  me  tell  you  what  we  had  to  do.  At  the  present  time 
in  Bengal,  tobacco  is  grown  in  every  ningle  village  in  the 
country  almost  without  exception.  In  onler  to  levy  a 
tobacco  tax  we  proposed  to  prohibit  the  growth  of 
tobaooo  in  all  but  about  six  or  seven  districts,  and  then 
to  excise  it  there,  and  lo  excise  its  passage  into  every 
disbict.  We  probably  should  bave  raised  the  price  of 
tobaooo  two  or  three  fold,  and  only  got  a  very  small 
revenue  indeed;  while  we  should  have  had  to  interfere 
with  and  harass  ttia  pecmle  in  idmost  ereiy  village 
of  the  province.  When  I  was  serving  in  Burma  I 
went  through  tiie  jails  to  see  how  many  (tf  the  people 
actually  consumed  tobaooo.  I  could  hardly  find  a  single 
person,  man  at  woman,  who  did  not  constime  tobaooo. 
The  tobacco  tax  would  practically,  in  some  provinces, 
touch  in  the  same  way  every  angle  porsim  that  the  salt 
tax  touches ;  and  busides  touoblog  such  an  enormous 
number  of  the  people,  it  would  immensely  enhance  the 
cost  of  tobaooo  to  the  consumer,  and  also  it  would  be  an 
interference,  which  the  Government  of  India  is  always 
most  slow  to  make,  with  the  people  in  the  management  of 
their  estates,  and  the  crops  they  grow.  Those,  to  my 
mind,  are  the  objections  to  it ;  and  although  the  salt 
tax  is  a  dreadful  tax,  if  money  must  be  raised  from  the 
poorest  people  of  India  1  would  rather  see  it  raised  by  a 
small  enhancement  of  the  salt  tax  than  by  any  ntt4>mpt 
to  introdaoe  into  Lidia  a  tobaooo  tax  with  all  da 
attendant  evils. 

1805.  (Sir  Jame$  Peile.)  It  is  a  fact,  I  think,  is  it  not, 
that  there  has  been  a  very  active  development  of  aiJcari 
exoise  administration  contemporaneously  with  the 
deoentndiBation  of  the  finance  P — ^That  is  a  fact. 

1806.  And  that  development  of  the  exoise  system  has 
been  carried  out  by  means  of  Acts  for  difTerent  provinoee 
in  which  permission  is  given  to  le^  duties  which  the 
Government  can  increase  if  it  wiwes.  There  is  no 
fixed  rate  of  excise  duties  ? — There  is  no  fixed  rate,  but 
there  is  an  attempt  in  most  provinces  to  make  the  tax 
on  spizte  bear  some  ratio  to  tne  Onstoms  duty. 

1807.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  The  attempt  is 
to  raise  the  ezeiBe  duty  up  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
level  <A  the  Onstoms  dul^  oa  imported  spirit  P— That  ia 
80  at  the  great  marts  on  the  coast. 

1808.  And  in  the  development  of  the  excise  admini- 
stration it  extends  itself,  we  may  say,  outwards,  from  the 
central  to  the  backward  districts,  or  say,  from  the  oi^ 
of  Bombay,  as  a  centre,  to  districts  at  a  distanoe  from 
the  city  of  Bombay  P  —The  rates  an  not  enhanced  to 
high  in  the  bacdnrard  places. 
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'  1809.  The  faecSnraid  diabloli  «re  under  lover  ratas, 
ud  the  duties  are  gradually  increaeed  as  the  admini- 
stration gets  a  firmer  gra^,  and  smuggling  is  pat 
doTOF — They  have  been  incteased  gradnally  over  all 
India  dwing  tiie  last  15  years,  even  in  baclnnad  plaoee. 

1810.  As  a  result  of  the  better  adminiBtration  of  the 
esdae  hnnness  P— Undoubtedly.  Hoie  attention  has 
been  paid  to  excise  in  the  last  15  years  than  before. 

1811.  8o  there  is  a  combination  of  better  adminiatra- 
ti<m  and  a  rise  in  the  trade  P— Until  you  had  a  firm 
admimstration  yon  eonld  not  trast  yooreelTee  to  raise 
the  rates. 

1812.  And  it  is  oonnected  with  the  deoentralisation 
of  finance? — It  is  etmtemporaneone  with  the  de- 
eentndisation  oi  finanoe ;  but  I  beUere  that  the  Indian 
ofBoers  ironld  haTe  done  their  duty  in  those  mattera, 
eren  if  the  flnntoea  had  not  been  deoentraUaed. 

1818.  StiUf  the  Frorinoial  QoTemments  have  had  a 
greater  interest  in  developing  the  system  than  they 
-would  have  had  otherwise  P— I  do  not  think  that  the 
intgeet  mi^s  the  local  i^Boen  take  any  other  oouxse 
than  they  previously  took.  I  du  not  think  so  myeeU. 

16H.  (Mr.  Caine.)  Thy  get  none  of  the  aacise revmne, 
do  th^  P-  Tea,  tiie  Pronncial  Govenuaents  get  a 
part  (tf  it ;  a  diare  of  it.  I  do  not  think  that  in  osder 
io  do  that,toinarea86  thmr  reTsnue,  they  would  ti^ 
any  speoial  steps.  It  is  within  your  teoolleotion  that 
the  Burma  Oovtfnment  proposed  greatly  to  reduoe 
the  oonsomptdon  of  opum*  and  caused  uiraoselTes  a 
ksB  of  aboot  five  laics  they  e^>eoted  of  prorinoial 
rerennes. 

1816.  (fjir  Jamet  PeOe.)  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Pro- 
vineial  Qorouments  inerease  the  duW  in  order  to 
inerease  their  reTenne,  but  that  they  have  a  greater 
intersst  in  <doee  adnnnistration  P — It  has  been  made 
over  to  tiiem  entirely,  the  responmbility  and  the  power, 
therefore  they  disohai^  the  re^nsibility  aaa  i^xj 
exercise  the  power  which  they  had  not  got  beforo. 

1816.  (Mr.  Omnt.)  What  commission  do  they  get,  or 
what  shueP — One  (quarter  of  the  excise  rereaue  is 
treated  as  proyincial  mcome  in  all  provinces. 


Paper  handti  m  m  oomequenoe  of  Q/itaHtm  1795. 

AxawEB  sent  to  SEr.  Naoroji,  If  .P.,  on  2IKh  Mandi 

1893. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  having  oonsnlted  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India,  does  not  think  it  expedient  to  present  the 
note  prepared  by  Sir  D.  Barbour  in  1881.  It  is  now 
partially  out  of  date,  while  some  of  the  opinicms  it  con- 
tains are  necessarily  of  a  roeculative  nature,  and,  if 
published  now,  might  be  misleading. 


AmwxR  given  in  Parliament  to  Mr.  Naraodi,  tf.P., 
27th  April  1898. 

To  the  first  part  of  my  hon.  friend's  question  my 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Major  Baring's  statement  had  referenoe  to  the  con- 
fidential note  deaodlbed  by  n^  hon.  friend.  Tlie  infor- 
matioii  upon  whicb  thai  esfcunata  was  iMaed  is  from  18 
to  S8  years  cdd,  and  tiie  Secr^ary  of  Stair  thinks  it 
inexpedient  to  present  to  Parliament  a  ntatmnnnt  which 
is  now  BO  mnoh  out  of  date.  He  has  enunlted  the 
Ch>venunent  of  India,  who  oononr  with  him. 


Anwu  given  in  Parliament  to  Ur.  Naomii,  H.P., 
5th  Hay  1893. 

For  the  reasons  given  on  the  27th  April,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  unable  to  lapr  on  the  table  tbe  confidential 
note  to  which  my  hon.  fnend  refers. 


Ajuwu.  given  in  Parliament  to  Mr.  Nataoji.  M.P.. 
4th  Apzfl  1896. 

Oinuidering  that  the  sbatement  to  wldeh  my  hon.  friend 
refers  was  omof esaedly  f onnded  upon  unoertain  data, 
and  that  any  similar  calculation  which  might  now  be 
made  must  be  founded  on  equally  nnoertainda  a,  and 
ml^t  pKobabfy  be  miaWwting,  the  Seontaiy  ot  State  is 
nnaUe  to  agree  to  my  btm.  flaend's  molitm. 


Sir 
CBtrmard, 

7Nov.  18M. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjoomed  till  Tuesday  not  at  11  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


FOURTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  13th  November  1896. 


Pbisxxti 

Thb  IiOED  WELBT.  G.O.B.  (Ohauwab),  tBSsmiNo. 


Sib  W11J.IAK  WBDDBRBVBir,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Fuld  Masshal  Sib  Donald   SnwixK.  Bart. 

G.O.B.,  0.0.8.1. 
Sib  E.  W.  Hahuton,  E.O.B. 
Sib  Baiph  Knox,  K.O.B. 
Sib  Jauu  Fxilb,  K.C.S.L 


Sib  David  Millbb  Babbodb,  K 

1817.  (Ohairman.)  I  think  you  were  Pinanoial  Mem- 
ber  of  Oounml  in  India.  During  what  years  P— Pram  the 
end  of  1886  to  the  end  of  1893. 

1818.  Would  yoa  tell  us  what  other  posts  you  have 
held  in  India  P — I  was  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service  from  1863  to  1893 ;  and  from  the  beguming  of 
1872  to  the  end  of  1893,  that  would  be  about  21  years, 
I  was  employed  chiefly  under  tbe  Financial  Depart- 
ment and  in  connexion  with  the  Financial  Department. 
I  was  Under  Secretary  in  the  Financial  Department 
and  Secretanr  afterwards,  and  I  was  Accouutant- 
General  of  Bengal  and  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  I  was  employed  on  special 
duty  at  TsrioQB  times ;  in  fact,  I  was  attowhed  during 


Sia  Ahdbbw  ScoBti,  K.O.S.I.,  Q.O..  M.P. 
Mb.  G.  L,  Ridkb,  O.B. 
Mb.  T.  E.  BncHA»A»,  MJ. 
Mb.  W.  S.  OAira. 
Ub.  Dadabbai  NAOBon. 

Mb.  Oomr  G.  Oakpbul,  Seeretary. 
,G.8.L,  called  in  and  ezunined. 
the  greater  portion  of  my  service  to  the  Government  of 
India  and  the  Fimtncial  Department.   I  saw  the  work- 

mg  of  the  Government  of  India  undor  six  auccessivo 
Viceroys. 

,ol?f  during  the  early  part  of  your  service,  from 
1863  to  1872,  were  yoa  engaged  in  financial  business  P— 
No.  From  1863  to  1872 1  was  not  I  was  employed  in 
what  18  called  the  Kegular  Line  of  the  Service.  Miscel- 
laneous  duties,  some  judicial  duties,  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  looking  after  the  Excise,  and  so  forth. 

1820.  That  isthepointi  wanted  to  ask  you:  bad  you 
during  that  time,  intimate  acquaintance  with  questions 
connected  with  collection  of  the  revenue  P— With  somA 
portions  of  the  revenue,  certainly. 


I  4 


Sir  D.  M. 

Barbour, 

K.CS.t. 

It  Nov.  1895. 
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nmUN  EZJPENDITUBE  OOMHTSSION: 


a^J^'        1821.  Therefore,  you  haye   seen  collection  of  the 
jrr^j      revenue  or  of  some  portionB  of  the  rerenoe  in  detail?— 
'  '     ■      Oh,  certainly,  for  about  eight  years. 

IS  Not.  199S.  1822.  We  are  confining  our  inquiry  at  present  to  the 
—  ■■  oi^fanisatton  of  financial  adminiBtration  in  India,  and 
we  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  those  who,  like 
yourself,  have  hold  the  highest  financial  posts  in  the 
Indian  Empire.  VariouB  qnestions  will  arise  at 
another  stage  of  the  inquiry  connected  with  what  I 
may  oali  the  progress  of  expenditure;  but  for  the 
I»eBeiit  moment  we  are  confining  ourselves  purely  to 
Uie  finanoial  tnachinerT.  Yon  hsTe,  I  think,  sem  the 
OTideuoe  given  by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  and  Mr.  Jacob, 
and  yon  nave  ^theored  from  that  the  nature  of  the 
information  vhich  we  BeekP — ^Tes,  I  have  seen  their 
evidenoe,  also  Sir  Oliver  Newmaroh's,  Ur.  Becher'i, 
and  Sir  Charles  Bernard's. 

1823.  T£aj  I  call  your  attention  to  the  question  at 
the  beginning  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield*a  evidence  on 
the  respective  power*  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxche- 

?aer  here,  and  of  the  Finanoial  Member  of  Council  in 
ndiaP— What  is  the  number  of  the  question  P  I  think 
the  question  is  this :  Is  the  position  of  the  Financial 
Herooerof  Council  similar  to  that  of  the  Clianoellor 
of  the  BxoheqoerP 

1834.  I  endeavfmred  to  describe  to  the  wifeneas  what 
I  considered  to  be  the  fnnctions  of  fhe  Chancellor  c»f 
the  Xxohequer,  and  aftw  that  I  asked  the  witness 
whetiier  he  thought  the  powers  of  the  Finance  Minister . 
in  India  were  equivalent  to  those  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  P — I  think  the  position  is  very  much 
the  same.  Theoretically  I  ehonld  say  the  powers 
were  the  same,  practically  I  should  say  there  was  a 
very  great  difference ;  but  tbecretically  the  powers  and 
the  position  would  be  about  the  same. 

1825.  Do  yira  consider  that  the  Financial  Member 
of  Council  in  India  has  a  control  over  expenditore  as 
complete  as  Aat  of  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer 
over  expenditure  in  Ebgland  P — I  am  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  exact  nature  of  the  control  of  the 
Chancellor  of  t^e  Exchequer,  but  I  think  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  all  questions  of  expenditure  come 
before  the  Finanoial  Member  of  Council  as  completely 
as  could  be  expected  or  wonld  be  reasonable.  Tbe 
anestions  come  before  him  I  should  say  very  fully  and 
tnoroughly. 

1826.  The  theory,  and  I  think  I  may  say  the  prac- 
tice, here  is  generally  summed  up  in  the  Treasury 
maxim,  that  the  assent  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  be  obtained  to  any  measure  increasing  or 
tending  to  increase  the  public  expenditure? — Well, 
that  wonld  be  the  case  in  India.  Of  course  there  is  an 
appeal.  But  all  qnestions  involving  expenditure, 
either  qnestions  of  immediate  expenditure  or  questions 
of  policy  directly  involving  expenditure,  would  cer- 
tainly  under  existing  rules  come  before  the  Financial 

ember  of  Council. 

1827.  From  what  T  have  been  able  to  learn  of 
finanoial  administration  in  foroigu  countries,  the  power 
of  the  Treasury,  that  is,  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  controlling  and  regulating  public  expenditure 
is  much  frreater  hero  than  is,  at  all  events,  usual 
abroad  P — Oh,  I  think  thore  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  Indian  system  from  the  financial  point  of 
view,  so  far  as  the  system  provides  for  tiie  comiiMC  of 
these  qnestions  before  the  Financial  Membw  of  Council. 

1828.  In  other  countries  the  Financial  Minister  is 
rather  the  Begietrar  than  the  Controller  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  his  cofieagucs.  May  I  take  it  that  your  opinion 
inclines  to  the  view  that  the  Indian  Finance  Minister's 
powers  more  closely  resemble  those  cf  our  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  than  those  which  I  attribute  to  the 
foreign  Minist^s  of  Finance  ?— Well,  theoretically, 
they  more  closely  rosemble  the  powers  of  the  Chan- 
celfor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  practically  and  at  times  be 
might  be  much  more  in  the  position  of  registering  the 
expenditure  which  other  authorities  wish  to  incur 
tban  in  that  of  actuiUly  controlling  it  himself. 

1829.  The  power  which  I  have  described  as  residing 
in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  in  theory,  and  I 
think  I  may  add  in  practice,  complete.  The  matest 
and  the  smallest  measures  of  the  kind  descrioed  are 
alike  subject  to  it.  and  it  includes  meaaures  which  iu- 
directly  as  well  as  diroctly  increase  or  tend  to  incroase 
the  expenditure.  I  put  that  view  in  order  to  ask 
yon  whether  you  would  in  any  way  qualify  what  you 
have  stated  already  when  the  powers  are  described  as 
broadly  as  that  P— ^o,  I  vonld  not  qnaltfjr  it.   I  think. 


theoretically,  tbe  position  of  the  Indian  Financial 
Member  of  Oouncil  corresponds  to  that  of  tho  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

1830.  The  checks  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
usually  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  Cabinet;  and  lastly,  the  action,  or  the  aniici- 
pation  of  the  action,  of  Parliament.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  control  overthe  Financial  Member  of  Gonnoil  is 
a<3  complete  as  that  over  theChancellor  of  thoBxchequer  P 
and,  if  yon  consider  that  it  differs,  either  in  thecKry  or 
practice,  would  yon  state  in  what  respects  it  differs  P 
— Well,  the(n«tically,  as  I  said,  his  nosition  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  uie  Exchequer. 
Practically,  it  is  veiT  different :  in  practice  his  powers 
are  very  diflbrent,  becaose.  of  course,  he  has  not  got 
behind  nim  the  control  of  Parliament  or  of  any  antho- 
rity  at  all  corresponding  to  Parliament. 

1831.  And  therein  you  agree  with  me  in  what  I 
described  as  a  considerable  check  upon  the  Chanoellor 
of  tile  Exchequer,  namely,  Che  acticipation  cf  the  action 
of  Parliament?— Quite  so,  and  a  chook  upon  tliose  who 
wonld  over-rule  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

1832.  Qcite  so  P — That  of  course  is  a  check  that  is 
wanting  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  in  India. 

1833.  May  I  ask  yon  whether,  theoretically,  yon 
would  wish  the  powers  of  the  Finance  Minister 
strengthened  P — I  do  not  wish  to  see  bis  position 
strengthened  in  so  far  as  the  present  system  provides 
that  all  questions  of  expenditure  must  come  berora  him. 
I  think  that  is  provided  for ;  but  I  certainly  think  that 
something  is  very  desirable,  which  would  ensure  greater 
attention  oeing  paid  to  finanoial  considerations  ui  con- 
nexion with  the  Government  of  India.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  pr^ared  to  suggest  alterations  in  mle  or 
machinery  that  would  secure  that;  but  I  have  no 
donbt  that  sometiiing  is  desirable,  if  it  can  be  obtained. 

1834-5.  At  present  we  are  only  anxions  to  obtain  your 
opinion  as  to  tne  sufficiency  of  the  powers  of  the  Fiiunce 
Minister.  In  England,  the  assent  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  sought  by  official  letter  from  the 
department  seeking  to  incur  expenditure  and  given 
by  official  reply  from  the  Treasury.  By  that  means  we 
have  on  record  here  the  applications  and  the  replies  P 
Is  that  the  course  in  India? — Yes.  Assent  is  sunght 
by  application  from  the  department ;  but  it  is  not  neces-' 
sarily  official  application,  that  is  te  say,  the  notes  or 
proposals  would  be  prepared  in  one  dmartaient  and 
sent  over  as  they  stcK}d  to  the  Financial  Department — 
that  is  done  in  order  to  save  time. 

1836.  Bat  those  notes  would  be  available  for  official 
purposes? — Oh,  certainly,  they  wonld  remain  in  the 
Department. 

1837.  The  Finance  l^nister  wonld  be  able  to  show 
that  such  uid  such  qnestions  had  been  submitted  to 
him,  though  they  wen  only  submitted  to  him  in  the 
form  of  the  note  which  you  have  described  P — I  do  not 
know  what  distinction  yon  make  in  this  country  between 
official  papers  that  are  brought  on  record  and  papers 
which  are  not  brought  on  record,  what  we  used  to  call 
in  India  unofficial  papers.  Those  papers  to  which  1 
refer,  would  probably  not  be  brought  on  record,  that 
is  to  say,  they  would  never  be  pooliBhed,  nor  would 
they  be  ordinarily  given  to  the  public ;  but  they  remain 
in  the  Department,  and  are  generally  printed. 

1838.  Qaite  sa  They  are  on  record  P— They  ore  on 
record  in  the  sense  that  thoy  remain  in  the  Departmeni, 
they  exist.  I  do  not  know  that  they  wonld  be  pro- 
duced in  any  public  inquiry  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

1839.  That  wonld  be  a  question  of  discretion  P— As  a 
rule,  they  would  not 

1840.  Quite  so.  The  possibility,  the  probability  per- 
haps, of  parliunentary  questions  usually  makes  the 
Clumodlcr  of  the  Exchequer  anxious  to  nave  apptioa- 
tions  of  Uiis  kind,  even  though  they  may  have  received 
his  private  sanction,  placed  upon  record  in  official  form. 
That  consideration  naturally  does  not  weigh  so  much 
in  India,  because  the  Indian  Government  nos  not  got 
that  anticipation  of  parliamentaiT'  action,  which  is  so 
constantly  present  hereP — Tes,  that  would  be  so.  It 
saves  time  for  the  actual  notes  to  come  over— the  pro- 
posals to  come  over  in  their  original  form. 

1841.  If  expenditure  is  incurred  here  without  the 
assent  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  reports  the  irregularity  to 
the  Treasuiy ;  tmd  if  the  Treasury  does  not  give  its 
govering  sanction,  or  if  in  doing  so  it  exoeeds  its 
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powers,  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor-G«neral  reports 
the  irregularity  to  the  House  or  Commons,  una  the 
^oae  of  Oommons  through  its  Standing  Committee  on 
Pnblio  AccoantB  prononnces  jadgment  on  the  irrega* 
Urity.  Is  there  in  the  ludiau  aystom  any  equally 
effioient  guarantee  for  the  detcctioo  and  jndgmeTit  of 
inegalarities  P — I  think  there  in.  I  am  not  »afficieiitly 
Mqnainted  with  the  English  system  to  Kay  that  there  is 
ni  eqaivalent  check  upon  irregularities,  hut  there  in, 
I  oonaider,  a  sufficient  check  upon  irregnlarittes  of  that 
■ort. 

1842.  I  Bhall  have  to  ask  you  gome  questions  later  oa 
on  the  details  of  audit  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
check  operates,  and  I  now  desire  to  confine  my  ques- 
tion simply  to  the  point  whether  there  is  a  certainty 
of  the  tact  of  the  sanction  of  the  Finance  Minister 
not  having  been  obtained  being  brought,  to  notice  P 
— Of  course,  you  must  understand  that  thoegh  you 
talk  of  the  Financial  Department,  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Foreign  Department,  tho  (toTernment 
of  India  is  looked  upon  as  one  and  indivisible.  It 
is  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment that  deals  with  financial  questions,  and  it  is  the 
sanction  of  the  G-ovemment  of  India  in  the  Financial 
Department  to  which  the  Audit  Officer  looks. 

1843.  Bat  if  the  sanction  of  tte  Government  of  India 
in  the  Financial  Department  is  requii-ed,  and  if,  we 
will  say,  the  Government  of  India  in  the  Military 
Department  do  not  obtain  that  sanction,  that  would  be 
an  omission  which  through  the  agency  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Aaditor-General  would  be  put  on 
record  P— Not  through  the  agency  of  the  Comptroller 
uid  Auditor-Genoral.  but  through  the  agency  of  the 
andit  officers  in  the  ftret  instance ;  and  if  that  aanotion 
was  not  obtained,  then  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  would  bring  it  to  notice  afterwards ;  but  in 
the  first  instance  it  would  be  bronght  to  notice  im- 
mediately by  the  Audit  Department  concerned. 

1844.  In  using  the  word  Comptroller  and  Anditor- 
Geueral  I  mean  the  head  of  the  Department,  who  I 
piesume  we  should  both  agree  is  orentually  the 
lesponsible  person  P — No  dooEt ;  but  iiractically  the 
different  Audit  Departments  deal  with  theso  questions ; 
the  different  branolieH  deal  with  these  (juestions  in 
India. 

1845.  That  is  the  point  of  the  eridenoe  giren  by 
Sir  HeiuT*  Water6ela  and  Mr.  Jscob,  on  which  I 
will  ask  you  a  question  later  on  when  we  deal  with 
audit  machinery.  What  ure  the  checks  on  the  Finan- 
cial Member  of  Comicil  which  would  correspond  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Cabinet,  and  Parliament  here." 
—Well,  the  o'ueok  upon  the  Finance  Kember  of  Council 
would  be  the  Governor-General  in  Couuuil. 

1846.  I  do  not  know  the  machinery  sufficiently  to 
understand  the  distinction.  Is  there  any  check  n(>on 
hhn  by  the  Viceroy  personally  P— Of  course  the  Viceroy 
bsB  got  great  influence  in  the  Council,  and  if  the 
financial  Member  of  Connoit  took  one  Ttew  and  the 
Goremor-General  or  Viceroy  took  the  other  view,  the 
otnnion  of  the  Governor- General  would  carry  great 
weight.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  Fnancial  Uember  of 
Gonocil  stood  out  against  the  opinion  of  the  Yioeroy, 
tiu  ease  must  come  oefoie  the  Council. 

1847.  That  corresponds  rather  to  the  position  of  the 
Prime  Minister  here.  As  probably  you  are  aware,  it 
very  often  happens,  and  must  happen,  in  questions  of 
expenditure,  thnt  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
hia  colleagues  difler.  Then  what  I  may  call  a  friendly 
Kference  is  made  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  it  struck 
me  that  possibly  the  Viceroy  personally  occupied,  mutatia 
'nutandis,  the  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  here  ? — I 
think  that  is  cfoae  enough. 

1848.  Then,  of  course,  the  Parliamentary  action  is 
wanting ;  bnt  I  suppose  you  wonld  say  that  behind  the 
Viceroy  in  Council  there  still  comes  an  ultimate  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  State  P — Ob,  of  course,  and 
in  the  remote  distance  comes  Parliament. 

1849.  Quite  so ;  that  is  to  say,  questions  may  be  taken 
Qp  in  Bsrlianient  P— Kay  be  taken  np  in  Parliament| 
yes. 

1850.  Those  men  conversant  with  ths  English  system 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember  that  system  before  the 
estahlishmeiit  of  thu  Pabliu  Acconnts  Committee,  and 
the  passing  of  those  provisions  in  the  Exchequer  Audit 
Act  of  1^6,  which  ensure  the  prosonbation  of  the 
reports  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to 
Parliament,  are  well  aware  that  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor-General  is  the  best  friend  of  the  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer.   It  is  tme  that  offioer  cheeks  irregn-     So*  p.  M. 
larity  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  itself ;  but  on  the  Barbemr. 
other  hand,  it  is  only  through  him  that  the  Chancellor  .  K.C.SJ, 
of  the  E:Aheqner  learns  that  the  regulations  laid  down  — 
for  the  orderly  administration  of  the  Bnances  are    19  2fov.  1895, 
duly  observed  throughout  the  public  service.    In  your  -  ■ 

opinion  doe.'^  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 
in  India,  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  gi%-e  similar 
assnrancs  to  the  Financial  Menilwr  of  Oonncil  P — 
By  Comptroller  and  Auditor-Gmeral  am  X  bo  under- 
stand the  Audit  Department? 

1851.  Yea  P— In  that  ease  I  think  the  IFiuancial 
Uember  of  Council  receives  a  similar  assurance. 

1852.  And  does  this  action  of  the  Audit  Department 
give  similar  assurance  to  the  highest  authority  in  Indian 
adminiMration,  that  the  Finance  Department  has  not 
itself  committed  an  irregalarity  P — Yes. 

1853.  For  the  present  moment  I  am  looking  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  the  ultimate  authority,  in 
ca3u  there  was  any  irregularity  committed,  any  excess 
of  power  ezerciseid  by  the  Government  of  India  in  a 
financial  matter,  would  there  be  security  that  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  would  point  out  that 
irregularity,  and  that  that  irregularity  would  come  to 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  P — Certainly ;  the 
Andit  Department  check  such  irregularity  now.  I 
may  mention  that  as  the  Financial  Department  ifi 
from  the  natnre  of  things  rather  weak  practically  in 
India — 1  consider  that  it  is  practically  weak,  though 
theoretically  strong — the  tendency  has  always  been 
for  the  Financial  Department  to  shelter  itself  as 
much  aH  possible  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretuy 
of  State,  and  consequently  the  Financial  Department 
has  always  been  extremeuy  anxious  to  see  that  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  financial  matters 
are  carried  out — quite  as  anxious  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  himself,  I  should  say.  Therefore  the 
Oi-ders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  have  always  be«ni, 
as  far  as  the  Financial  Department  oonld  secure  it, 
fairly  well  carried  out,  and  on  the  whole  have  been 
thoroughly  carried  out ;  but  quite  recently— that  is, 
within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  say,  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  the  audit  officers  will 
bring  to  notice  the  »ct  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  required  in  oertaiu  cases. 
Formerly  they  did  not  do  so,  but  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  anxious  to  be  assured  that  liis  orders  were  fully 
carried  out,  so  an  arrangement  was  made  that  the 
Andit  Othcers  should  exercise  this  check.  But  in 
practice  the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
always  been  carried  out  at  least  fairly  well,  because  it 
was  very  mnch  to  the  interest  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment to  see  that  they  were  carried  out. 

18r>4.  And  it  was  also  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  Financial  Department  that  any  question  concerning 
the  relative  powers  of  the  Finance  Department  and  other 
departments  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Secretary  of  State P— Ob,  certainly;  a  weak  Depart- 
ment always  tries  to  shelter  itself  under  the  strongest 
authority  it  can  find. 

1855.  And  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  as  I  have 
describEMl  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  as  the 
best  friend  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  may  I 
put  it  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  Finance  Minister  P — Tes,  he  is  certainly  a  friend 
of  the  Financial  Department,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 
It  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion,  if  he  was  a  stronger 
friend. 

1856.  The  Military  Department  is,  1  presume,  the 
most  powerful  department  in  Indian  administration 
and  its  relations  with  the  Finance  Department  will 
best  illustrate  the  working  of  financial  control  P — 
The  Military  Department  is  a  very  strong  depart- 
ment in  India,  and  it  has  the  control  of  a  g^reat 
deal  of  expenditure,  bnt  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
the  strongest  department.  The  fact  is  that  to  under- 
stand the  Indian  system  of  governmcmt  you  most 
realise  the  very  great  power  of  the  Viceroy.  His  power 
is,  from  vorions  reasons,  which  I  need  not  j|;o  into,  very 
great,  and  if  the  Viceroy  supports  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, the  Military  Deportment  is  the  atron^^t; 
if  he  supports  the  Financial  Department,  the  Finan- 
cial Department  is  the  strongest ;  and  whether  great 
attention  is  paid  to  finuictal  considerations  or  not, 
depends  entirely — or  almost  entirely — on  the  Governor- 
General  for  the  time  being.  If  he  is  favourable  to 
economy,  the  Government  is  economical ;  if  he  is  inclined 
to  be — not  extravagant,  bnt  liberal,  we  will  say — the 
Government  is  liberal. 
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1857.  If  be  loans  to  efficieney  f— If  he  leanit  to  effi- 
ciency the  Oovornment  is  liberal. 

1858.  In  comparing,  an  we  naturally  do  bene,  the  two 
nyntems  we  must  never  forgot  the  excoptiunal  position 
occupied  by  the  Viceroy  porBonally  in  India  ? — Yes ,  imd 
it  is  a  position  which  I  snonld  say  has  tended  to  become 
more  iKtwerfol  as  time  goes  on  rather  than  weaker. 

1369.  Indeed ;  in  spite  of  the  easy ,  eommunication 
with  home  — I  am  now  dealing  with  matters  in  which 
he  is  not  overruled  from  homo.  I  am  referring  to  his 
authority  inside  his  Council. 

1860-1.  But  at  all  events  if  we  are  to  take  the 
relations  of  any  one  I>cpartment  with  the  Finance 
Department,  the  Military  Department  would  bo  as 
good  a  one  to  take  as  any? — Oh,  quite  iis  good,  and 
the  Military  Department,  of  course,  has  the  special 
advantage  of  having,  generally  epoaking,  bat  not 
always,  two  votes,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Military  Member,  in  Council. 

1862.  Further,  the  Military  Department  is  that  in 
which  there  is  the  greatest  scope  for  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate difference  of  opinion  betwoen  the  Finance  Minister 
and  his  colleague,  is  it  not  P — Of  course,  there  is 
always  room  for  difference  of  opinion  where  questions 
of  expenditure  are  involved  ;  there  is  always  TiM>m  for 
difTereoce  of  opinion  between  the  officer  who  wishes  to 
incur  the  expenditure  and  the  Financial  Member  who 
wishes  to  keep  down  exjienditure  as  much  as  possible. 

1 8*13-4.  Of  course  when  we  speak  of  differences  be- 
tween the  two  Departments  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  condemnation  of  either  J* — Oh,  no. 

1865.  (Sir  Doimld  Stetoart.)  Bat  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Military  Member  in  Conncilis  lutually  held  to  be  a 
check  on  the  Commnnder-iii-Chief  rather  than  a  sup- 
porter?— That  is  the  theory,  and,  no  doubt,  in  some 
cases  that  is  the  practice,  but  1  have  known  the  opposite 
to  bo  the  case — it  depends  upon  circumstances.  I  have 
known  cases  where  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  have  really  supported  each 
other,  but  the  theory  is  that  the  Military  Member  of 
Council  would  be  the  adviser  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

186G.  That  is  the  point  P— That  is  the  theory,  cer- 
tainly. 

1867.  And  my  own  oxpcrienre  is  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice too — moRt  ftrongly  soP — That  may  be,  but  yon 
must  recollect  that  my  experience  and  your^  do  not 
come  precisely  in  the  same  periods  of  time. 

1868.  {CltairTnan.)  Is  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
ever  a  civilian 't — Oh,  no,  never ;  T  do  not  think  he  cuuld 
be,  in  India,  at  all. 

1869.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  difTerencc  of  opinion 
betwoen  the  two  Departments,  would  it  be  i-casonable 
to  infer  that  the  decision  of  the  Government  in  India 
would  depend  in  a  groat  degree  upon  the  personal 
judgment  of  the  Viceroy  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Viceroy, 
if  ho  agreed  with  the  War  Minister,  woold  overrule 
the  Finance  Department;  and  vice  versd? — 1  should 
any  so,  as  a  rule.  Of  coarse  it  would  not  be  the  case 
always,  but  as  a  rule  the  department  that  sor-nres  the 
(support  of  the  (rOvomor.General  on  big  questions 
woold  carry  the  day;  Bometimes,  especially  in  minor 
matters,  the  Gruvemor-General  would  be  content  simply 
to  give  bis  vote  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  not 
really  exorcise  hisi  influence  or  ]nit  forth  his  power. 

1870.  There  is  one  consideration,  I  suppose,  which 
we  should  have  to  bear  in  mind,  namely,  that  the 
Viceroy  is  not  checked  so  much  or  so  constantly  a»  the 
Prime  Minister  is  here  by  the  consideration  that  the 
effect  of  his  decision  may  have  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  vote,  and  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  direct 
critioiBm  of  the  Houee  of  Commons  ?— Of  coarse  that 
is  a  very  great  safeguard  that  is  wanting  in  the  case  t^f 
the  Government  of  India. 

1871-2.  India  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  small 
wars  each  of  which  costs,  or  may  cost,  sufficient  to 
l>e  a  distnrbing  element  in  finance.  Does  the  practice 
of  Government  when  deciding  on  such  wars,  secure  to 
the  Finance  Minister  full  opportunity  of  impressing 
upon  the  Goremment  the  financial  con^ecincnces  of  an 
expedition  before  the  decision  is  taken  F — Well,  no 
exiwdition  would  be  undertaken  until  the  question  had 
been  referred  to  the  Financial  Department,  and,  I 
should  say,  discussed  by  the  whole  Council.  At  the 
same  time,  of  ccnrse,  the  proceedings  that  led  np  to 
that  expedition,  or  made  that  expedition  noocssw^, 
might  not  havR  come  before  the  Financial  Member  in 


Coancil;  and  I  do  not  know  tbat  they  could  in  all 
cases  be  brongbt  before  him. 

1873.  And,  therefore,  to  that  extent  the  statement 
that  the  Finance  Minister  would  have  full  opportunity 
of  impressing  ujwu  the  Gi^vernment  financial  con- 
siderations, must,  be  modified? — It  must  be  qualified 
in  this  way;  the  information  might  oome  too  late  ; 
an  expedition  might  have  become  necessary  and  could 
not  he  avoided.  When  a  proposal  to  have  an  expedition 
comes  before  the  Conncil  and  the  Financial  Member 
the  Viceroy  has  genendly  made  up  his  mind  about  it. 
He  is  in  chaige  of  the  Foreign  Department— and 
matters  may  havt  got  into  such  a  position  that  the 
expedition  may  be  unavoidable,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
Viceroy  may  have  made  np  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
I  have  already  pointed  ont  how  groat  his  influence  is. 

187'J.  Of  course,  in  asking  this  question,  I  am  not 
alluding  in  the  slightest  degree  to  policy,  I  am  only 
endeavouring  to  learn  the  position  of  the  Finance 
Minister,  and  to  ascertain  whetiier  the  eecnrity  is 
ample  that  in  all  important  questions  involving  ex- 
penditure, the  Finance  Minister  has  full  opportunit; 
of  showing  the  financial  efi'ect  of  the  measnre  ? — Before 
the  expedition  is  undertaken,  he  certainly  has  the  oppor- 
tunity; but  of  course  the  amount  of  business  that  is 
transuctcd  by  the  Government  of  India  is  enormous, 
and  he  cannot  see  all  details  of  the  business  of  the 
Foreign  Departmontjbeforehand,  and  if  he  did  see  them, 
1  do  not  know  that  he  could  do  any  good,  that  his 
judgment  would  be  better  than  anybody  else's. 

1875-  It  would  not  be  a  tradition  of  the  Viceregal 
Offioe  that  the  Viceroy  should  mention  to  the  Finance 
Minister  that  circumstances  were  arising  which 
might  lead  to  difficulty  on  the  frontier,  in  order  to 
obtain  tho  Finance  Minister's  view  as  to  how  the 
expenditure,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  would  be 
mot? — It  would  depend  very  much  upon  the  Viceroy 
for  the  time  being,  how  soon  ho  would  mention 
it.  Some  might  mention  it  sooner  and  some  might 
mention  it  later  ;  but  before  the  expedition  was  under- 
taken, the  matter  would  certainly  come  before  the 
Coancil  as  a  whole,  so  far  as  the  rules  on  the  subject 
go.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Financial  Member  has  any 
^und  for  complaint  in  that  respect  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  see,  and  it  wonld  be  quite  useless 
for  him  to  iusisfc  upon  seeing,  all  the  details  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  fh>ntier  tribes. 

lS7ri.  I  think  you  have  answered  the  question.  Sir 
David.  I  understand  that  yon,  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned,  were  ^iierally  satisfied  that  you  knew  of 
propoited  expenditure  early  enough  to  have  an  oppor- 
tnnity  of  stating  the  finaudal  consideratiooB  t — ^Tes,  in 
any  particular  expedition. 

1877.  If  the  Finance  Minister  dissents,  he  can  put 
his  dissent  on  record,  can  he  not?— He  can  do  so— 
yes. 

1878.  In  that  case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  dissent 
is  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ? — Hiy  dissent 
would  go  to  the  Secretary  of  btate. 

1879.  Ilut  in  many  cases,  although  he  mar  have 
doubts  as  to  the  decision  of  the  Government,  he  may 
hesitate  to  put  formally  on  record  his  dissent  Has  he 
in  that  case  any  moans  of  expressing  his  views  in  a 
form  which  would  roach  the  Secrelary  of  State  ?— Of 
course,  he  may  say,  as  1  have  done,  "  While  I  do  not 
' '  want  to  record  a  formal  dissent,  L  wish  it  mentioned 
"  in  the  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  Siat«,  that  I  do 
"  not  concur  in  the  decision."  Bnt  in  many  cases 
the  Financial  Member  in  Council,  like  every  other 
Member  in  Council,  might  oppose  a  particular  decision, 
but  wonld  not  consider  it  necessary  to  put  bis  dissent 
on  record. 

1880.  Putting  hia  dissent  on  record  is  only  a  very 
formal  method  of  protest  P — That  is  n  formal  matter. 

1881.  Perhapa  I  may  put  it  shortly  this  way:  Are 
yon  satisfied  that  the  Finance  Minister  always  knows 
the  proposals  under  discussion  in  time  enough  to  make 
fully  known  his  views  as  to  their  financial  effect;  and 
thaG  he  has  as  complete  power  and  opportunity  for 
making  known  his  dissent  from,  or  doubt  as  to, 
the  financial  matter  involved  in  the  Govemmenb 
policy,  and  assurance  that  that  dissent  or  doubt  will 
reach  the  Secretary  of  State,  aa  you  could  wish  ?— 
Well,  T  think  he  has  got,  so  far  as  the  rules  and 
regulations  regulating  the  transaction  of  bnsmess  go, 
as  full  opportunity  of  knowing  what  is  proposed 
in  the  way  of  expenditure  as  is  desirable.  Frao- 
tioally,  if  the  Governor-General  chooses  to  do  it,  he  and 
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one  or  two  MemberB  of  Gooncil  mighb  settle  among 
thenuelTes  what  they  were  goii^;  to  do,  or  what  the 
general  policy  wu  to  be,  ana  the  matter  would  not 
oecesBanly  come  before  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council  until  it  was  actually  proposed  to  incur 
expenditure  in  connection  with  some  portion  of  tbut 
potioy.  Theoreticallr  the  Financial  Member  of  Council 
receives  early  information  of  proposed  expenditure  ; 
practically  hie  might  hi  put  aside  in  that  way.  Tt 
wonld  be  possible ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  usual ; 
I  am  sure  it  jis  not  desirable ;  it  is  a  thing  tbat  is  in 
the  discretion  of  tho  Viceroy.  I  do  not  seo  how  any 
rule  coald  provide  for  it,  or  could  be  made  otTcotivc. 

1882.  {Sir.  A.  Sooble.)  But  in  that  case  he  could  re- 
cord his  dissent  P— He  ooald  record  his  dissent  when 
the  time  came. 

1883.  And  would  do  so  P — Oh,  no ;  he  might  agree 
with  the  proposal  when  it  came  before  him.  All  I  say 
is  that  he  might  not  be  personally  consnlted  at  the  Tcry 
fint—he  mi^t  or  might  not. 

1884.  {Mr.  Svehanan.)  But  I  thought  you  said  that 
the  Finance  ICnister  was  consalted  in  adTunce  when 
there  was  any  proposal  coming  from  any  department 
inTotnng  immediate  or  proximate  increase  of  cxpen- 
ditnre  ? — So  he  would  be.  Before  the  expenditore  conld 
be  incnrred  he  mast  be  oonsulted. 

1885.  But  then  I  do  not  quite  understand  yonr  last 
answer,  by  which  I  thought  yon  meant  that  pro|>o- 
sala  mwht  be  brought  forward  before  the  Viceroy  in 
OoanciU  involTing  considerable  expenditure,  wfaioh 
were  quite  new  to  the  Finance  Minister  P — Oh,  no.  1 
did  not  say  that.  They  could  uot  be  broxght  into 
Council  witnout  the  Financial  Member  knowing. 

1886.  {Chairman.)  There  are  two  points,  nro  there  not? 
First  of  all,  there  may  be  discassions  which  in  their 
revolt  inTolve  a  policy;  and  in  the  second  place  the 
financial  question  woofd  only  arise  when  that  policy  took 
the  shape  of  a  fonn^  deciiion? — That  is  the  ease; 
when  it  was  necessary  to  incur  expenditure ;  quite  so. 
That  is  quite  true. 

1887.  My  reason  for  asking  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Finance  Minister  to  make  his  views  known 
is  this— The  Viceroy  is  most  powerful.  If  his  judgment 
leans  against  the  Finance  Member  of  Council  he  might 
possibly,  though  nnintentionally,  not  let  tho  Finance 
Minister's  views  have  dne  weight ;  and  in  that  case  tho 
Secretary  of  State  shonld  know  those  views  at  first 
hand.  But.  I  think,  f^m  what  you  have  told  ns,  that 
yon  have  the  power  of  saying;  "£xpross  in  'the 
'*  despatch  ^t  I  dissented,  and  possibly  yon  may 
think  that  tbat  is  a  sufTicieut  safeguard  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  myself  that  that  is  quite  a  sufficient  safeguard 
in  tbat  respect.  The  Financial  Member  of  Council 
might  or  might  not  formally  dissent  as  regards  a 
particular  proposal.  Ho  might  be  of  opinion  that  things 
looked  rather  threatening  financially,  and  yet  he  could 
not  easily  indicate  his  views  to  the  ■Secretary  of  State, 
The  Financial  Member  of  Council  is  very  much  in  the 
dark  as  regards  the  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  India  Office ;  he  has  got  nothing  but  the  formal 
despatches  before  him.  There  is  i\  want  of  touch 
between  the  authorities  in  England  and  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council.  The  Viceroy,  of  course,  corre- 
spoodb  confidentially  with  tho  authorities  in  Ibis 
coantry,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  wonld  recommend 
that  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  should  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  it  were,  getting  behind 
the  Viceroy.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  to  maintain  the 
sathority  of  the  Vieeroy,  but  there  is  that  difficulty : 
there  is  a  want  of  cloie  touch  between  the  Financial 
Depigment  in  India  and  the  controlling  financial  autho> 
rities  in  this  country. 

1888.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  But  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
demt'Official  correspondence  between  we  Finance 
Member  in  India  and  the  Secretary  in  the  Finance 
Departm^t  in  the  India  Office  P — There  is  correspon- 
dence between  the  Secretary  in  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment in  India  and  the  Financial  Secretary  in  the  India 
Office,  and  very  frequently  there  is  correspondence 
between  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  and  tho 
Financial  Secretary  in  the  India  Office;  bub  the 
Secretary  in  the  India  Office  is  not  the  oontrolliog 
anthority. 

iB89.  (Chairman.)  Would  you  consider  that  that 
freedom  of  unofficial  correspondence  is  saffieient  to 
seeare  the  communioation  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  doubts  or  hesitations  of  the  Finance  Minister  and 
hit  reasons  for  those  doubts  ?— Certainly  not. 


1890.  And  therefore  so  far,  yon  say,  in  iliis  most  Sir  Ik  M. 
important  question  of  finance  in  IncUa,  there  is  a  itarAmir, 
certain  element  of  weakness,  namely,  there  is  no  X-CSJ. 

absolute  security  that  the  reasons  which  make  the   

Finance  Minister  dissent  or  doubt  will  reach  the   I*  Kor.  18&S. 

Secretary  of  State?— There  is  no  easy  and  ready  

meth3d  by  which  they  could  reach  the  Secretary  of 

State. 

1891.  At  tho  same  time  there  is  the  gnat  difficulty, 
that  there  should  be  no  working  round  w«  anthority  of 
tho  chief  responsible  autiiority,  namely,  the  Vioeroy  ?— 
Tbat.  I  think,  is  essential  in  India,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Viceroy  should  be  maintained. 

1892.  If  snffioientlir  impoi-tant  results  are  at  stake, 
has  the  Finance  Minister,  or  even  the  Vioeroy  and  the 
Finance  Minister  together  a  power,  which  you  think 
sufficient,  of  Buspeu£ng  the  execution  of  a  decisitm  of 
tho  Council  until  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  obtained  ? — There  is  a  rule  to  that  effect 
in  existence :  but  if  tho  Viceroy  and  the  Financial 
Member  agree  there  is,  owin^  to  the  great  authority 
that  the  Viceroy  possessetj  in  the  Council,  nothing 
more  required.  There  is  a  rule  which  enables  the 
Viceroy  and  Finam'ial  Member  of  Council  to  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  an  order  inrolving  expendi- 
ture until  the  opinion  of  tho  Secretary  of  State  is 
taken.  Ilint  mlc  was  introduced  some  years  ago — 
about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  should  think.  It  was 
invented  in  this  country ;  it  is  not  a  rule  which  any- 
bodv  irho  had  had  experience  of  the  working  of  tho 
Indian  Council  would  invent  or  devise;  it  seems  an 
excellent  rule,  it  seems  a  very  \-alaable  rule,  but  in 
practice  it  is  not  worth  anything.  I  wtui  consulted 
about  it  before  it  was  introdncod  or  about  the  time  it 
was  introduced — I  happened  to  be  in  this  country— and 
I  expressed  the  opinion  then  that  it  would  never  be 
used  because  if  the  Financial  Member  in  Council  and 
the  Viceroy  are  in  agreement  they  have  got  quite  suffi- 
cient power;  the  influence  of  the  Viceroy  is  qnite 
sufficient.  If  they  are  not  in  agreement,  the  rule  never 
oporate-i ;  and  therefore,  though  it  looks  an  excellent 
and  valuable  rule,  in  practice  it  is  not  of  much  value, 
and  in  practice  it  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
used,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tbat  it  never  wilt  do  used 
and  put  into  force. 

1893.  May  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can  the 
Coonoil  vote  overrule  the  Governor -General  ? — ^Thoy 
can. 

1894-5.  Tho  influence  of  the  Viceroy  is  so  great  that 
practically  if  he  takes  a  strong  line  in  ooncert,  wc  will 
say,  with  the  Finance  Minister,  the  other  members  of 
Council  wonld  hesitate  to  overrule  him  ? — Oh.  very 
much  hesitate ;  and  they  would  know  that  it  was  very 
improbable  that  the  Secretary  of  State  wonld  support 
them. 

189t}.  There  might  be  oases  in  which  that  rule  wonld 
not  be  a  dead  letter  P— There  might  be,  certainly,  but 
in  practice  it  is  not  of  much  value,  and  it  never  has 
been  used  to  my  knowledge. 

185*7.  {Sir  James  Petle.)  Would  that  apply  to  any 
other  Department— if  the  Viceroy  and  the  Home  De- 
partment agreed,  would  they  carry  the  question  at 
once  P — Well,  they  wonld  be  very  likely  to.  A  good  deal 
wonld  depend  uj>oii  whether  the  Viceroy  took  such  an 
interest  in  the  matter  that  be  really  put  forth  his  influ- 
ence. Owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Provincial  System, 
the  Home  Department  does  not,  now,  control  a  large 
amount  of  expenditure. 

1898.  Does  what  you  have  said  apply  to  other  depart- 
ments to  the  same  extent  as  to  the  Finance  De]MrtmentP 
— No,  I  do  not  think  any  other  Department  would 
be  certain  to  carry  its  view  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Financial  Department,  because  I  think  if  the  Financial 
Department  and  the  Viceroy  went  together  they  would 
be  pretty  certain  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  behind 
them. 

1899.  Then  the  Finance  Department  is  stronger  than 
tho  Home  Department  ? — As  a  rule  1  shotOd  say  it 
would  be ;  it  would  depend  very  much — at  least  to 
some  extent-upon  the  officers  filling  the  posts  for  tho 
time  being,  but  as  a  rule  the  Financial  Department  is 
stronger  uian  the  Home  Department,  and  they  do  not 
come  much  into  conflict  on  qnestions  of  expenditure, 
because  the  Provincial  Expenditure  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provincial  Oovemments. 

1900.  {Chairman.)  If  the  Vioeroy  found  himself  in  a 
minority  I  gather  that  this  rule  would  enable  him  to 
appeal  P — Ves. 
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1901.  {Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  Or  he  may  oyerrnle  his 
ooanoii  ? — He  may  in  certain  casee ;  that  la  a  power 
which  is  used  very  seldom. 

1902.  But  still  he  has  the  power  ?— I  think  there  is 
some  limitation  to  it. 

1903.  It  must  be  a  question  of  public  danger  P — Yes, 
he  has  the  power  of  oTerruling  in  certain  cases  and  it 
is  very  necessary  that  he  should  have  it. 

1904.  {Chairvum.)  And,  I  Bupfmse,  -that  power  in 
contained  in  an  Act  of  Farliament  ? — Ir  is  contained 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  bat  it  is  not  a  power  that  is 
gtTen  in  every  case. 

1905.  He  mnst  judge  if  the  State  is  in  dimger  P — I 
think  so;  it  is  something  of  that  uort.  You  will  find 
it  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  has  the  power,  nnd  I 
look  ntxm  it  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Viceroy  should 
have  that  power  in  the  last  resonroe. 

1906.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart,)  Bui  he  exercises  that 
power  in  tcij  ordinary  cases  P — Well,  you  can  look 
at  Uio  words  in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  believe  there 
has  been  a  question  whether  it  was  rightly  exercised  in 
certain  instances,  or  not. 

1907.  It  is  within  my  own  experience  that  he  has 
exercised  it? — ^It  is  a  mere  question  of  the  word- 
ing of  the  Act  of  Parliament;  the  Act  of  Parliament 
would  give  you  bettor  evidence  on  that  point  than  I 
can. 

1908.  Is  it  in  the  Government  of  India  Act?— I 
think  BO ;  it  is  in  one  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  see  what  it  is ;  it  is  a  well-known 
provision. 

1909.  (Chairmav.)  Can  ^ou  refer  ns  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  section  which  defines  that  au- 
thority, and  then  perhaps  when  wo  hove  got  it  you 
would  juRt  read  it  as  your  answer  P — The  Act  is  33  &  34 
Vict  c.  3.  s.  5.  It  runs  as  follows  : — "  Whenever 
**  any  measnre  shall  be  proposed  before  the  Ctoremor- 
*'  General  of  lu^a  in  Goanoil  whereby  tho  safoty, 
"  tranquillity,  or  interests  of  the  British  possessior.s 
"  in  India,  or  any  part  thereof,  arc  or  may  be,  in  the 
**  judgment  of  the  said  Uovernor-Oenerol,  esentially 
"  affected,  and  he  ehall  he  of  opinion  either  than  the 
'*  measure  propwsed  ought  to  be  adopted  nnd  carried 
"  into  execution,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  suspeuded  or 
"  rejected,  and  the  majority  in  Council  then  prosont 
"  tthnll  diBsent  from  such  opinion,  tho  fiovemor-General 
"  may  on  his  own  authority  and  regponsibility,  euspend 
"  or  reject  the  meaHaro  in  part  or  in  whole,  or  :idopt 
"  and  carry  ic  into  execution  ;  but  in  every  such  case 
*'  any  two  members  of  the  disacntiont  majority  may 
"  require  that  the  said  suspension,  rejection,  or  adop- 
"  tiou,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  their  dissent  Bbali  bo 
*'  notified  to  the  Seci'etary  of  State  for  India,  and 
"  such  notification  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  copies 
"  of  the  minutes  (if  any)  which  the  members  of  the 
"  Council  shall  have  recorded  on  the  subject." 

1910.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  The  Viceroy,  when  he  is  in 
a  minority  has  that  (>ower  of  ovtrrnling  the  action 
of  the  Council  under  this  statute ;  lias  he  any  other 
special  powers? — I  do  not  think  he  has.  Of  course, 
the  Viceroy  regulates  the  bu^niness  very  nmoh  and 
he  might  bring  a  question  up,  and  if  be  found  the 
majority  was  against  him  he  might  let  it  atand  over 
for  a  little — something  of  that  sort ;  he  regulates  the 
transaction  of  business. 

1911.  (Chaimitn.)  I  think  Mr.  Buchanan's  question 
relates  to  the  power  of  suspending  as  well  as  over- 
ruling; because  we  learnt  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield 
and  Mr.  Jacob  that  there  is  a  mle  that  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Finance  Minister  together  can  suapend  the 
decision  of  the  Council  until  tho  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  been  obtained? — Tes;  that  is 
regai-ding  expenditure;  that  is  the  provision  I  have 
already  alluded  to. 

1912.  (JIfr.  Sufthanan.)  There  is  no  similar  power 
resting  in  the  Viceroy  alone;  I  am  only  asking  for 
information  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  but  I  suppose, 
che  power  of  overruling  involves  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing* 

1913.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  No  business  can  be 
brought  beforo  the  Council  until  the  sanction  of  the 
Viceroy  has  been  obtained  t — N'o,  but  practically  if  any 
member  of  the  Council  wishes  he  can  bring  it  np. 

1914.  He  has  to  get  tho  Viceroy's  sanction  P— That 
is  the  ordinary  course  of  business ;  the  question  comes 
before  Council  with  the  Viceroy's  sanction.   T  do  not 


know  if  be  oould  refme  his  sanction  {  at  any  rate,  he 
does  not,  «r  ought  not.   It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mle  for 

securing  the  orderly  transaction  of  business. 

19Z5.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  As  a  matter  of  your  experience, 
the  Viceroy  is  very  seldom  in  a  minority  in  GonncilP — 
He  might  be  in  a  minority,  certainly. 

1916.  Bol  only  on  unimportant  matters? — I  can- 
not say  that.  A  question  might  arise  in  which  the 
majority  of  tho  Cooncil  might  be  against  him  on  a  very 
important  mutter.   (Questions  of  that  Hort  hare  arisen 

1917.  And  has  the  opinion  of  the  Council  eventually 
been  carried  ont  as  the  decision  of  the  Government  of 
India  P — In  this  connexion  there  arises  the  question  of 
home  policy.  If  the  Viceroy  were  overruled  by  the 
majority  of  hin  Council  in  a  very  important  matter,  it 
would  probably  be  a  matter  in  regard  to  which  he  had 
the  support  of  the  Home  Government,  and  in  that  case 
the  decision  of  the  Home  Government  would  l>e  with 
the  Viceroy. 

1918.  Within  your  experience  do  you  know  of  any 
catte  of  any  importance  in  which  action  has  been  taken 
by  the  Government  of  India,  where  that  action  has 
been  opposed  by  the  Viceroy  bim^self  in  Council  ? 

{Chtiirman.)  I  think  we  must  confine  that  qDestion 
to  financial  procedure,  mast  we  not  P 

1919.  (Mr.  Bmlianan.)  Yes,  certainly.  I  was  only 
asking  for  information.  I  am  very  ignorant  of  the  way 
in  whioh  they  conduct  buaincfis? — Where  important 
action  was  taken  by  the  Conncil  in  oppowtion  to  the 
Viceroy's  opinion  P 

1920.  Yes.  Where  the  Viceroy  boa  been  i  n  n  minority 
in  Conncil,  and  yet  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  majori^ 
of  the  Conncil  ? — In  very  important  questions  P 

1021.  In  an  important  question? — I  cannot  rcooUect 
any  at  this  moment ;  there  may  be  some. 

1922.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  seen  the  list  of  dissents 
hr  tho  Finance  Member  of  Council  which  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield  has  given  in  ? — I  have  soen  tho  list  of  dis- 
sents given  by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield. 

1923.  Do  yon  consider  that  fairly  complete,  and  have 
you  any  remarks  to  oifer  upon  it? — In  what  sense 

complete  ? 

1924.  Well,  wo  noticed  that  there  was  a  considerable 
gap  in  the  dates,  if  I  remember  aright,  and  I  ihink  we 
understood  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  that  he  had 
looked  through  the  records,  but  he  would  not  say  that 
it  WHS  a  complete  list  P — 1  think  there  was  one  dis- 
sent thnt  I  made  which  ia  not  mentioned  there,  one  or 
two.  I  dissented  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the 
division  of  territories  between  the  Punjab  Goveniment 
and  the  Quettah  Agency  in  the  (iomul  Pass — I  and 
another  member  of  Council — I  do  not-  think  that 
disBsnt  is  alluded  to  there.  And  there  was  a  pro- 
posal that  India  should  pay  a  subsidy  towards  the 
cost  of  the  tele^ph  line  from  the  Mauritius  to 
Zanaibar,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  proper  charge 
on  the  revenues  of  India  and  I  dissented.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  mentioned  in  tho  list  of  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield.  I  do  not  know  if  I  wrote  a  form^  dissent 
on  that  occasion,  or  whether  I  merely  had  it  written  in 
the  despatch  that  I  did  not  agree. 

19:25.  Are  there  any  further  points  in  regard  to  the 
powers  of  control  of  the  Finance  Minister  which  jaa 
would  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  CommissioUi 
and  does  any  suggestion  occur  to  yon  for  supplying 
defects,  if  there  are  any,  in  that  controllingpower  P — 
I  think  that,  theoretically,  the  position  ifc  suflBcient. 

1 926.  Then  I  think  we  have  learned  from  yonr  uiswers 
in  detail  where,  in  yoor  opinion,  there  is  a  weakness  in 
practice  P — Yes,  in  practice.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  I  think  they  are 
tguito  sufficient. 

1927.  I  gather  as  the  result  of  what  you  h^ve  been  so 
good  as  to  tell  ns,  that  the  point  at  which  you  think 
there  IS  a  wetness  is  this  :— There  is  not  a  sufficient 
security  that  the  reasms  which  led  tho  Finance  Uinister 
to  hesitate,  or  to  doubt  as  to  the  measures  that  may  be 
resolved  upon  by  the  Government  of  India,  are  made 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P— T  should  not  say 
that  that  was  the  chief  weakneiii<.  But  there  is  a  weak- 
ness there,  certainly. 

1928.  May  I  ask  what  yon  consider  tho  chief  weak- 
ness ? — To  understand  Uie  chief  weakness  of  the 
Indian  financial  system  you  have  got  to  consider 
what  th?  financial  position  in  India  is.   We  have  not 
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fot  there  a  revenne  which  is  very  steady.  It  grows, 
at  it  does  not  grow  regularly,  year  by  year,  as  it  does 
in  this  counti^.  We  are  subject  to  great  flnctua- 
tious.  There  is  the  opium  revenue,  and  it  may  go 
ap  or  down  a  million  or  two.  Then  railways  rcBt- 
ing  on  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  they  can  make  a  very  great  di£Ference 
in  the  revenne  and  there  are  considerable  ftactua- 
fiKHis  in  their  earnings.  We  are  subject  to  wars,  petty 
van,  very  subject;  and  we  are  liable  to  funiue; 
and  over  and  abcre  all  there  is  the  exchange  ques- 
tion which  has  overshadowed  ererytfaing ;  that  is 
.  to  8ay,  there  are  great  fluctuations  in  the  Indian 
revenae,  and  India  is  a  continent  really,  instead  of 
one  country.  It  is  very  difficult  for  anybody  who 
has  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  qnestion,  to  know 
the  whole  financial  position ;  and  as  a  oonsequeuce  of 
the  peculiar  position  of  India  we  have  periods  of 
great  apparent  prosperity  financially,  and  of  real  pros- 
perity fanancially,  and  then  we  hare  periods  of  great 
aepressicm.  The  Qovemor-Qeneral's  Council  is  oom- 
poeed  of  a  number  of  officials,  and  I  think  1  may  fairly 
say  that  the  majority  of  them  hare  never  ^ven  very 
much  attention  to  the  Indian  financial  position  as  a 
whole.  They  have  been  occupied  with  their  own  par- 
ticular departments.  A  good  many  of  them  are  not 
acquainted  with  India  at  all  beforehand.  I  think  of 
the  B^en  Members  of  Council,  inclnding  the  Yiceroy, 
there  are  at  {uvsent  onW  three  who  really  belong  to  the 
Indian  Service.  The  Members  of  Council  hold  office  for 
five  years.  Their  interests  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
efficiency  of  tho  particular  services  that  tbey  manage, 
and  the  tendency,  therefore,  is  towards  expenditttre. 
We  have  periods  of  prosperity  and  I  think  that,  as  the 
Conncil  is  constituted,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
are  almost  certain  to  have  financial  non- prosperity 
afterwards ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  tendency  to  go  loo 
fast  when  we  arc  well  off:  that  lcad»  to  a  check,  what 
you  may  call  a  financial  cri»4is,  afterwanls,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country,  and  we  should 
in  the  long  run  make  quite  as  moch  progress  if  we 
went  a  little  more  slowly  at  times  and  steadily  and 
regularly.  Xow,  within  my  own  knowledge,  wo  had  a 
financial  crisis  in  India,  about  Lord  Mayo'e  time — I 
suppose,  about  1H70.  Wo  had  another  in  Liird  North, 
brook's  time.  'Ilien  we  had  one  or  two  in  Lord  Lytton's 
time.    We  had  none  in  Lord  Bipon's  time. 

1929.  You  had  none  P — We  had  none;  wo  were  for- 
tunate in  his  time;  Major  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer, 
was  Financial  Member  of  Council  then.  Wc  had  one  in 
Lord  Dnfi'erin'ii  time,  and  then  we  had  tho  recent  one 
which  appears  to  be  pssning  nw&y.  Now  I  think  in  all 
these  cases,  in  later  years  at  any  rate,  the  Financial 
Department  saw  when  the  difficulty  was  approaching 
before  the  others  did.  I  think  that  more  attention 
ought  continuously  to  be  paid  to  the  peculiar  condi* 
tions  of  Indian  finance,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought 
to  go  more  slowly  when  there  is  apparent  prosperity 
andtryand  avoid  these  sudden  checks  which  are  very 
miBchievoos.  In  point  of  fact,  taxation  has  been  largely 
increased  in  India,  and  though  I  do  not  think  we  uskve 
reached  the  possible  limit  oftaxation — I  am  sure  yon 
could  raise  a  great  deal  more  money — I  am  quite  cer* 
tain  that  there  is  no  big  tax  left  now  which  is  not  open 
either  to  groat  objections  or  which  wonld  not  excite 
great  discontent.    I  think  we  have  put  on  pretty  well 

^all  the  taxation  that  could  be  put  on  without  its  be- 
coming a  venr  serious  matter.  The  view  I  wish  to  put 
forward  is  this :  it  is  not  the  marhtnery,  that  is  the 
mere  formal  machinery,  that  reqnires  improvement; 
but  I  think  there  ought  generally  to  be  more  coc- 
sideration  given  and  mure  attention  paid  b^  persons  in 
authority  to  the  importance  of  the  financial  question 
in  India,  and  to  the  tact  that  great  financial— apparent 
financial — ^pros|>erity  is  generally  followed  in  a  few^ 
years  by  the  reverse. 

1930.  And  if  1  may  draw  the  conclusion  which  I 
think  your  answer  points  to,  it  is  a  criticism  which 
must  be  applied  almost  everywhere — that  there  are  too 
few  people  entrusted  with  government  who  make  h 
study  of  finance? — I  am  not  prepared  to  t«ay  anything 
on  so  j^eneral  a  proposition ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I 
think  it  wonld  be  better  for  India,  better  all  round, 
if  more  attention  was  given  to  tlm  financial  question, 
and  if  we  went  more  slowly  in  periods  of  great  apparent 
financial  prosperit}-. 

1931.  For  instance,  would  ^ou  like  a  five-year  Budget 
instead  of  a  yearly  Budget,  m  order  to  obfa\in  greater 
stability  f — t  do  not  think  a  five-year  Budget  would 
work. 


1932.  Practically,  is  it  an  impossibility  P— An  im-  S^D  M 
po«sihiUty.  Barbi-r, 

1933.  But  what  I  mean  is,  wonld  yon  like  a  more  K.C.S./. 
permanent  arrangement  made,  which  wonld  not  be  — 
subject,  except  in  emergency,  to  yearly  review     I  18  No**  1895. 
am  afraid  it  is  not  possible.   Of  course,  while  I  say  I  — — 
would  like  more  attention  paid  to  financial  considera> 

tions,  I  must  admit  that  there  is  an  infinite  possibility 
of  finding  objects  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in 
India,  to  which  there  is  no  objection  in  themRelves ; 
that  iH  to  say,  that  if  you  had  double  the  revenue  yon 
conld  spend  it  on  the  country  withont  being  accused  of 
wasting  money. 

1934:  I  cjuite  understand  that  in  a  country,  which  you 
have  de^-ribed  an  a  continent  subject  to  these  great  nao- 
tuations  in  its  finances,  the  difficulties  which  the  Finance 
Minister  has  to  encounter  must  be  far  greater  than  the 
Finance  Minister  has  to  encounter  here ;  and  I  can  quite 
understand  the  feeling  of  anxiety  that  he  must  bkye 
that  the  controlling  powers  should  always  bear  in  mind 
the  dang( n?  that  underlie  the  financial  question.  Those 
conversant  with  the  English  system  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  the  powerful  factor  Parliament  is  in  our  con- 
trol system ;  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  always  neces- 
sarily for  good ;  but,  whether  for  good  or  for  bad, 
Ministers  and  parties  have  always  before  their  eyes 
the  fact  that  their  action  must  very  diortly  be  nn- 
f:pating]y  discnvsed  by  the  Opposition  party  in 
Parliament,  and  that  Hhs  opportnnity  for  such  d^ 
cttssion  mnat  occar  when  the  votes  are  taken.  That 
prospect  of  open  discnssion  and  oritioism  is  not  alwa^n 
upon  the  Indian  Government.  Parliament  may,  it  is 
trhe,  take  up  an  Indian  question,  but  its  direct  and 
immediate  sanction  for  the  Actsof  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, except  in  vCTy  special  cases,  is  not  reauired. 
Ought  not  this  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mina.  and 
ought  not  even  a  filler  power  to  be  reserved  to  the 
Indian  Finance  Minister  to  insist  on  complete  dis- 
cussion of  the  financial  effect  of  measures  and  of  the 
financial  effects  of  political  action,  before  such  measures 
are  adopted  or  action  taken,  than  is  perhaps  ceoessary 
here  ?  and  ought  he  not  to  have  every  opportnnity  of 
making  his  opinions  or  doubts  on  financial  matters  or 
results  known  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  in 
ordinary  course  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  Indian  policy  P 
—It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  Indian 
Financial  Member  of  Council  more  formal  or  theoreti- 
cal power  than  he  has  got  at  present.  It  wonld  be 
desirable  that  the  Financial  Department  should  be 
strengthened,  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made 
to  ensure  that  financial  considerationB  shall  be  borne 
more  in  mind  by  the  Indian  Government  as  a  whole, 
if  it  be  possible.    Of  coarse  yon  cannot  have  a  perfect 

government  anywhere,  and  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
'ovemment  of  India  I  am  not  prepared  to  propose 
changes  which  would  have  the  effect  of  securing  better 
financiid  control. 

1935.  {Sir  Andre^o  Seohle.)  Has  not  the  Finance 
Member  of  Council  the  amplest  opportunities  of  bring- 
ing his  views  before  his  colleagues  in  Coonoil  at  any 
time  he  tikes  P — He  has. 

1936.  (Chairman.)  Is  not  this  consideration  of  the 
more  weight  since  the  Indian  Government  acknowledges 
the  gravity  of  financial  questions  in  India,  the  difficulty 
and  danger  attending  new  or  increased  taxation  in  that 
country,  and  the  consequence  that  for  the  safety  of  the 
empire  policy  shoald,  as  far  as  possible,  be  rauier  tiie 
handmaid  of  finance  than  the  reverse  P— Of  coarse  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  financial  question  in  India  is  a 
very  important  one  and  a  very  diffloalt  one  and  the 
gravity  of  the  question  has  increased  in  recent  years. 

1937.  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  Members  of 
Council  holding  office  for  a  limited  period.  The  ordi- 
nary period  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  hold  that  post 
is  five  years  ? — Five  years,  yes. 

1938.  Is  there  any  rule  to  that  effect? — There  is  a 
mle,  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
I  think  his  successor  is  appointed  after  five  years. 

1P39.  But  is  there  anything  to  prevent  his  re-appoint- 
ment?— Oh,  nothing,  or  his  contmnation  for  six,  seven, 
or  eight  years  if  tlw  Homo  Government  think  it  desir- 
able, nothing. 

1940.  Bat  when  he  is  appointed  he  knows  that  his 
term  will  oome  to  an  end  in  five  years  unless  it  is 
renewed  P — Oh,  certainly, 

1941.  Have  you  ever  known  any  Finance  Minister  go 
beyond  the  five  years  ?— I  am  not  qnite  certain.  Itwaa 
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oftesed  to  me,  to  utaj  for  more  than  five  years  if  I 
irished*  bat  I  did  not. 

1940.  Possibly  five  years  of  the  reHponsibility  is 
enoogh? — ^Well,  I  shonld  think  so.  It  was  enougb  for 
me. 

1943-4.  I  will  now  pass  to  the  qi^estion  of  estimates. 
We  hare  learnt  from  preTioti»  witnesses  the  manner 
in  which  the  estimates  are  prepared  and  submitted, 
and  it  ia  not  therefore  neoossaiy  for  mo  to  trouble  yon 
widi  qaestionB  of  detail ;  bnt  may  I  ask  whether  yoa 
were  satisfied  with  the  form  in  whioh  they  were  pre- 
sented to  you  P — Yes,  I  was  satisfied.  Of  course,  there 
are  certain  difficulties  in  Irdia  whioh  we  have  to  contend 
against ;  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them.  That  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  Tery  big  connti7 ;  the  estimates  have  sometimes  to 
oome  from  a  reiy  great  distance.  Wo  have  some  eight 
or  nine  local  governments  and  some  smaller  i>rovinces 
in  different  parte  of  India;  and  it  is  an  immense  mass 
of  estimates  that  come  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  very  short 
time.  These  difficulties  aro  inherent  in  the  natnre  of 
the  oaso,  and  we  mast  accept  them. 

1945.  Are  these  estimates  presented  to  you  in  time 
to  allow  you  to  duly  consider  and,  if  aecessary,  amond 
them  before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  9 — I  think 
they  came  in  as  early  as  is  practicable — I  do  not  think 
you  can  improve  the  matter.  Of  course,  if  yon  had 
more  time  yon  might  do  a  little  more,  but  practically 
yon  have  as  much  time  as  the  nature  ot  the  case 
permits. 

1946.  Tou  would  require,  I  presume,  more  time  than 
Toa  reqniro  here,  because  the  estimates  are,  in  the 
first  inBtance,  prepared  by  the  Provincial  Governments, 
and  correspondence  must  in  India  to  a  great  degree 
replace  personal  communications  P — ^Well,  you  see,  so 
far  as  the  estimates  for  provincial  and  local  expen- 
diture are  concerned,  I  really  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do ;  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  You  had  just  got 
to  see  that  they  kept  within  their  limits.  You  do 
not  interfere  in  details ;  it  is  not  desirable  that  yon 
should  interfere  in  details.  The  provincial  system  was 
invented  in  order  that  you  might  escape  the  necessity 
of  interfering  in  details. 

1947.  There  is  a  oonsiderable  power,  we  observe, 
reBorred  to  the  Central  Government  in  the  matter  of 
provincial  finance.  Do  I  gather  from  yonr  answer  that 
yon  were  anxious  not  to  exercise  those  powers  unless 
yon  had  special  roaaon  to  do  so  ?  —I  am  a  very  strong 
supporter  of  the  provincial  system.  I  should  like  to  see 
it,  if  it  were  possible,  developed  still  further.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  at  present,  but  I  think  it  might  be 
developed  lurther  in  future ;  and  personally  I  interfered 
as  little  as  possible  with  the  Local  Governments. 

1948.  But  still  the  estimates  for  which  the  Central 
Government  are  more  immediately  responsible,  are 
originally  prepared  in  the  provinces,  are  they  not  P — 
Yes.  Th^  are  checked  and  compiled  by  the  Accountant- 
General  in  each  province.  He  is  under  the  Financial 
Department  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  financial 
rules ;  and  therefore  the  estimates  wore  got  into  pretty 
good  shape  in  the  provinces  before  they  came  to  us. 

1949.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  tbo  Finance  Minister 
IB  conremod,  they  come  Iteforo  him  in  such  a  com- 

Elete  shape  that  a  comparatively  short  time  saffices  for 
is  examination  of  them  P — That  would  bo  so.  Of 
course  the  examination — the  details  of  it — is  done 
very  largely  by  the  Financial  Secretary,  who  passes  on 
his  examination  to  tho  Financial  llemher  of  Council. 

1950.  I  regard  the  Financial  Secretary  in  such  cases 
ouly  as  the  representative  of  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council  P — As  the  representative,  just  so. 

1951.  Had  you  the  power  in  the  last  resort  to  amend 
an  estimate  if  you  thought  it  were  not  juhtified;  that 
itt  to  say,  was  the  decistou  of  the  Finance  Minister 
final  in  ordinary  casos  ? — It  would  be.  It  is  so  always, 
subject,  of  courae,  to  appeal. 

1952.  In  ordinary  casos  if  you  chose  to  strike  out 
an  item,  you  could  do  so  P — Certainly  ;  it  could  not  be 
included  if  the  Financial  Department  objected.  Bnt 
the  Department  affected  might  show  cause  against  the 
striking  out  of  the  item.  If  tho  Financial  Member  did 
not  agree,  they  might  appeal  to  Council. 

1953.  Where  large  questions  or  considerations  of 
policy  are  ooncemed,  the  decision  would  rest  with  tho 
Governor-General  in  CoudoU? — And  even  in  small 
matters. 


]  954.  Before  the  estimates  were  prepared,  did  any  con- 
ferences  upon,  what  I  may  call,  the  programme  of  the 
year  take  place,  in  which  you  had  the  opportunity  (rf 
explaining  the  financial  prospects,  and  of  making  clear 
to  the  Government  the  amoont  available  for  extra- 
ordinary expenditure,  say,  for  military  ourposes,  for 
public  works  or  for  the  improvement  of  administration 
or  the  benefit  of  the  people." — 1  do  not  know  that 
any  formal  conferences  necessarily  take  place ;  but 
of  course  the  question  is  conaiderod  beforehand  — 
well,  say,  take  the  Public  Works  Dejmrtment,  they 
would  send  me  in  beforehand,  before  the  estimates 
were  finally  prepared,  a  schedule  of  all  the  demands 
of  the  various  authorities,  and  what  they  recom- 
mended, and  they  would  go  through  them 'and  say, 
"  We  agreed  to  certain  items,  and  did  not  agree  to 
"  certain  others,  or  could  not  affoi^  them,"  and  tho 
estimates  woald  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  come  to. 

1955.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean.  You,  the  Finance 
Uinister,  discussed  with  the  Department  the  pro- 
gramme of  expenditure  venr  often  before  the  estimates 
were  actually  j[n>epared  Oh,  yes,  as  refl^urds  all  impor- 
tant and  new  items  certainly  ;  and  tho  sune  would  bo 
theoase inr^FBi^totheMilitary  Department.  Certainly 
they  would  say,  "  We  want  certain  things ;  hore  is  what 
"  we  want."  They  would  say  that  beforehand. 

1956.  Such  previous  proceedings  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  preparation  of  the  estimates  and  lessen 
difficnltr  P— Yes,  and  of  course  those  decisions  were 
not  final.  When  the  estimates  were  put  together,  and 
we  saw  how  things  turned  out,  then  tho  RdmI  decision 
would  be  taken  and  any  matters  that  were  still  in 
dispute  would  go  before  the  Council ;  and  in  any  case 
when  the  estimates  and  accounts  were  completed,  they 
would  go  before  Oonncil  to  show  what  the  finanoisl 
position  vaB. 

1957.  Yon  are  aware  that  in  England  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  is  highly  centralized.  The  two 
great  Boards  of  Customs  and  Inland  Berenne  are  resi- 
dent in  London.  All  questions  of  importance  affecting 
the  revenue  come  to  them  and  they  and  their  expert 
officers  are  intimately  acquaintod  with  all  the  details 
of  revenue  administration  P — Yes.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

1958.  The  Ghurmen  of  the  Boards  are  in  constant 

E>r8ona1  communication  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
xohequer,  and  form,  as  it  were,  his  standing  connsel 
on  revenue  questions ;  who  would  in  India  represent 
such  advisers  to  yourself  ."—In  India  the  Excise  and 
the  Cui^toms  and  other  branches  of  the  Kevenne  aro 
managed  by  the  Provincial  Governments  and  their 
officers ;  but  in  so  far  as  questions  connected  with  those 
branches  of  the  revenue  have  to  come  to  tho  Government 
of  India  they  would  come  to  the  Financial  Department, 
and  there  is  a  branch  of  the  office  of  the  Financial 
Department  which  deals  with  customs,  one  branch  which 
deals  with  all  questions  connected  with  customs,  and 
another  which  deals  with  all  questions  connected  wiili 
excise;  and  if  I  wanted  any  information  ix-gardiiip 
Costoms  I  would  apply  first  of  all,  to  that  branch  of 
tho  department  which  deals  with  Customs,  If  thiU 
branch  could  not  furnish  the  information,  I  should 
have  to  refer  to  the  Provincial  Government. 

195!f.  There  are  no   officers  outside   the  Finance 
Department  at  Calcutta  that  would  at  all  correspond 
with  the  Chairmen  of  these  Boards  !■ — There  is  not. 
There  is  no  officer  who  corresponds  to  the  chairman  of* 
the  Inland  Revenue  Board  or  of  the  Board  of  Customs. 

1960.  Here  there  is  free  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  KcTenue  Boards  to  the  Treasury  ;  and  tho  Chairmen 
of  the  Boards  themselves  are  anxious  to  obtain  the 
guidance  of  their  Chief,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  ultimately  mnst  explain  and  defend  their 
action  in  Parliament.  There  is  a  branch  of  the  Trea- 
sury which  deals  with  Berenue  questions,  and  which 
lias  a  general  experience  of  them;  but  tho  Treasury 
officers  have  not,  and  cannot  have,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  delails  of  Revenue  Ian-,  nor  the 
knowledge  of  tho  operation  of  tho  law,  and  of  itsdefecte. 
Therefore,  ultimately,  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
mnst,  in  the  main,  depend  for  his  information  on  the 
heads  of  tho  two  great  Kevenne  Boards.  Would  not  tho 
same  be  the  case  in  India  p  The  officers  of  the  ITiuanco 
Department  would  not  have  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Bevenuo  administration  in  its  details  which  wonld 
be  equivalent  to  that  possessed  by  the  beads  of  tbe 
Revenue  Departments  here  ? — They  would  cot. 

1961-2.  We  have  gathered  from  the  evidence  given 
that  in  India  the  Finance  Minister  must  rely  on  local 
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offieera  aii  a  diatanoe  for  each  infcmnation  aB  Ghan- 
oellor  of  the  ExcheqTier  obtains  from  the  Berenne  De- 
partments hero  ? — Ye»,  in  some  oases  he  must. 

19ti3.  Does  not  that  make  it  difficalt  for  the  Finance 
Vinister  in  India  to  get  readily  and  constantly  that 
information  as  to  the  operations  of  tazatioa,  which  the 
Chancelkir  of  the  Bxcheqner  gets  here  from  the  Ohair- 
men  o{  the  Boards  f — Of  conrsc,  there  is  a  difficalty 
then.  Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  fbr  the  fHnaocial 
Hember  of  Goiincil  to  get  immediate  information  as  it 
wonld  be  in  this  country  on  certain  questionB  connected 
ihth  Cnstoms  and  Bxoise ;  that  is  so. 

196^.  And  may  I  ask,  in  pursnance  of  that  qnestioh, 
whether  yon  hare  ever  felt  the  want  of  such  expert 
oi&oerB  at  hand  when  yon  have  been  considering  ques- 
tions of  taxation  ?— The  question  whether  we  snail 
manage  a  department  for  all  India  by  a  special  officer 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Government,  or  whether  we 
fihall  leave  the  business  to  the  Provincial  Governments,  is 
one  that  has  come  before  the  Gk)vemmont  of  India 
freqaently.  The  Post  Office  is  managed  by  one  officer — 
at  least,  the  head  of  that  Departmeni  is  an  officer  who 
mores  with  the  Government  of  India  and  is  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Post  Office  of  India.  The  Telegraph 
Department  is  managed  in  che  same  way.  Aad  there 
have  fasen  qaostions  whether  this  system  should  or 
should  not  be  extended  to  Salt.  But  yon  could  not, 
I  think,  extend  that  system  to  many  branches  of  the 
revenue.  For  instance.  Excise ;  1  do  not  think  yon 
could  do  it.  The  country  is  too  big;  the  systems  in 
force  in  the  various  Provinces  differ  very  much.  Con- 
sider  the  case  of  an  officer  at  headquarters,  managing, 
say,  customs.  He  will  be  eight  months  oC  the  year  with 
the  Government  of  India  at  Simla ;  I  daresay  the  nearest 

Sort  would  he  1,500  miles  off — at  any  rate  a  very  long 
istance.  It  could  not  be  done.  Yon  must  leave  it  to 
he  Fiovindal  Govemmente.  It  is  the  same  or  similar 
reasons  which  have  given  rise  to  the  establtshmant  of 
the  provincial  system ;  that  is  to  say,  you  could  not 
attempt  to  govern  in  detail  all  Europe  rrom  one  capital ; 
theroiore,  though,  on  certain  questions,  it  would  be  a 
convenience  to  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  to  have 
a  man  at  Ueadquarters  who  conld  give  him  information 
as  regards  many  branches  of  the  revenue,  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  have  snch  an  officer  because  he  could 
not  manage  the  details  of  the  business  throughout  India. 

1  think  the  Gummissiou  will  quite  understand 
the  force  of  the  reasons  which  you  give  for  the  present 
system,  and  I  am  putting  these  questions  to  yon  only 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  your  opinion  as  to  these 
inevitame  drawbacks — Inevitable  drawbacks— just  so. 

1966.  Tour  opinion  as  to  the  inevitable  drawbacks  in 
the  present  system,  though  the  present  system  in  itself 
is  probably  that  which  alone  is  suited  to  India  ?— It 
might  be  a  question  whether  or  not  the  centralised 
system  conld  not  be  adopted  as  regards  the  Salt  revenue. 
On  die  whole,  I  think  it  is  desirable  not  to  interfere ; 
as  regards  Excise  we  certainly  could  not. 

1967.  (Sir  Andretr  Seoble.)  Or  Gnstoms  ?— Customs*  I 
think  it  ought  not  to  be ;  but  the  difficulties  are  not  so 
aerioQs.    In  the  matter  of  Excise  they  are  insuperable. 

1968.  (Chairman.)  In  regard  to  Customs  I  should 
have  thought  it  might  bo  possible  P — Oh,  it  is  possible. 
Bat  you  see  we  have  got  a  Collector  of  Customs  at  all 
the  large  ports,  and  officers  who  do  Customs  work  at  the 
small  por^  and  possibly  hold  other  posts  under  the  Pro- 
vincial Gh>Temment.  Well,  it  would  not  be  convenient 
that  an  appeal  should  lie  from  the  Collector  of  Cnstoms 
to  the  officer  at  headquarters  of  the  Government  of 
India,  who  might  be  2,000  miles  off.  There  is  a  Board 
of  Kevenne  at  Calcutta  who  wuuld  hear  appeals  from 
the  Collector  of  Customs  at  that  port.  Of  coarse,  it  must 
bo  admitted  there  is  not  the  fame  uniformity,  and  the 
Government  of  India  has  not  immediately  at  its  disposal 
the  same  amount  of  information  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
Cnstoms  were  managed  by  one  officer  attached  to  the 
Government,  as  at  home. 

1969-  I  suppose  there  is  a  further  disadvantage  than 
that.  I  supp(me  you  would  conuider  that  the  taxpayer 
ought  to  have  a  very  fre--  right  of  appeal  against  local 
decisions  f — Yes,  there  must  be  somebody  to  whom 
thoy  can  appeal  against  the  Collci:tor  of  Customs. 

1970.  And  in  that  respect  the  Financo  Minister  is 
somewhat  at  a  difficulty,  though  perhaps  inevitably  so, 
io  having  uo  decide  on  snch  a  case  without  having  the 
expert  officers  at  hand  But  the  appeal  does  not  lie 
with  the  Financial  Member  i:i  the  first  instance.  For 
ioatance,  if  a  merchant  in  Calcutta  ^poaled  against  a 


decision  of  the  Golleotor  of  Customs,  he  would  appeal  Su^  J>.  Jf. 
to  the  Board  of  Berenue  on  tiie  spot,  and  all  the  pros  Air6oHr. 

and  cons  of  the  case  would  be  put  down  on  paper  thwe.  K.C^J. 

Then  it  would  come  to  the  Provincial  Government,  and   

then  it  would  come  to  the  Government  of  India,  if   1*  Nor.  1896. 
it  was  carried  so  far ;  and  all  the  facts  wonld  be  placed       —  ■■ 
On  record,  and  all  the  questions  of  law  explained  and 
considered  before  the  ease  got  to  the  Ghnvmment  of 
India. 

1971.  It  is  an  inconvenience,  but  not  a  veiy  grave 
inconvenience — that  is  what  I  gather  P — Tes,  it  is  an 
inconvenience,  but  not  a  very  great  inoouTenience.  and 
to  remedy  it  by  appointing  a  separate  officer  would  give 
rise  to  still  greater  inccnvenienoo. 

1972.  Just  to  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  a  question  on  a  subject,  the  merits  of  which  lie 
entirely  outside  the  scope  of  Uiis  Commission.  Take 
such  a  case  as  we  have  lieard  a  great  dml  of  tetely, 
the  imposition  of  a  iaty  of  Excise  conntervidlmg  t£e 
Cnstoms  duty  on  cotton  goods ;  how  would  the  Indian 
Finance  Minister  obtain  the  information  neoessary, 
remembering  that  time  may  be  of  inoportance  in  coming 
to  a  decision  on  such  a  question  P — Well,  I  do  not  see 
how  he  coald  obtain  the  mformatlon  except  by  reference 
to  the  Provincial  Governments.  Of  conrse  he  could 
telegraph  to  them  all,  and  would  largely  use  the  tele- 
graph in  cases  such  as  that. 

1973.  There,  again,  we  come  to  thii,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  India  make  necessary  a  proceeding  that  has 
considerable  inconvenience  in  itself  P — That  is  so.  Ton 
see,  dealing  with  EngUnd,  you  could,  assuming  that 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  tax  into  Enjgland, 
decide  much  more  quickly  what  were  the  objections  to 
it,  than  ^ou  could  if  it  were  proposed  to  introduce  a 
tax  applicable  to  all  Europe. 

1974.  The  difference  between  the  two  countries  is 
obvious  ? — Yes. 

1975.  In  the  French  system  of  finance  there  is  astaff 
of  officers  called  Inapeotors-Ctenerri  of  Fiiumce.  I  have 
made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Uieee  officers  who 
have  been  sent  over  here,  and  most  able  officers  they 
seemed  to  be.  If  I  have  understood  from  them  the 
nature  of  their  duties,  the^  were  to  a  certain  dejcree  the 
eyes  of  the  Finance  Minister.  By  means  uf  them,  he 
studied  financial  questions  on  the  spot.  He  despatched 
them  as  legati  a  latere  to  examine  and  report  on  matters 
of  finance  requiring  his  personal  attention.  Have  you 
any  officers  at  all  similar  to  them  in  India,  or  do  yon 
think  that  such  officers  would  be  of  value  to  the  Finance 
Minister,  considering  the  immense  field  over  which  his 
financial  work  extends  ? — Of  course,  if  there  was  any 
special  reason  for  sending  an  officer  to  inquire  into  any 
subject  the  Finance  Member  could  find  on  officer — he 
could  get  one  aod  send  him ;  but  he  has  no  staff  which 
is  occupied  in  any  general  duties  of  that  sort. 

1976.  But  without  your  having  a  staff  detuled  for 
that  purpose,  is  your  method  of  proceeding  in  India 
something  similar  P  In  oases  in  which  you  hod  either 
to  take  an  officer  away  from  his  work  or  otherwise 
might  have  to  go  yourself  to  the  spot,  did  you  depute 
persons  in  whom  you  had  confidence  to  make  the 
inquiries  for  you  f — Sometimes  you  do  that  yourself: 
if  necessary,  you  would  do  it. 

1977.  Bat  it  is  not  a  regular  part  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Financial  Government? — ^Ne,  it  is  not.  But,  of 
course,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  interfere,  unduly, 
nor  to  send  one  of  your  officers  to  interfere  unduly  with 
Provincial  Governments.  You  generally  have  to  make 
the  inquiry  from  them.  You  would  have  to  be  careful 
about  that. 

1978.  Supposing  the  Finance  Minister  himself  went 
down  to  make  an  inquiry,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ho  would 
make  it  through  the  Provincial  Government;  and 
therefore  a  fortiori  so  wonld  his  officers  P— As  a  rnle>  be , 
wonld ;  you  have  to  be  very  careful. 

1979.  Would  you  tell  us  who  are  the  chief  officers  in 
the  provinces  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
revenue  laws  ?  For  instance,  in  each  maritime  province 
is  there  a  Head  of  OnstomsF — There  would  be  a 
Collector  of  Customs  at  each  port. 

1980.  But  at  the  Provincial  Headquarters  P— The 
chief  authority  would  not  be  the  same  in  each  province  ; 
it  would  differ.  In  Madras  there  is  a  Board  of  Bevenne ; 
in  Calcutta  there  is  a  Board  of  Bevenne.  They  would 
take  np  those  questions.  In  Bombay,  I  Ruppose,  tho 
Commissionor  of  Customs.  There  is  no  Board  of 
Bevenne  there. 
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1931.  The  Board  of  Beveaue  in  Madras  and  Calcutta 
would  oollecl  salt  and  excise  as  well  as  oastoms  ?— Yes, 
they  do. 

1982.  Now,  Btamps  P— Tbat  would  be  the  Board  of 

Revenue. 

1983.  Then  iu  most  of  the  Governments,  there  is  a 
Board  with  the  head  of  which  you  as  Finanoe  Minister 
would  communicate  P— Well,  I  would  communicate 
with  him  officially  through  the  Provincial  Go\'emment  P 
He  is  under  the  Provincial  Government. 

1984.  You  would  not  communicate  with  the  head  of 
that  Board  directly?— No;  we  would  not  write  to  the 
Board  direct;  one  might  write  privately  or  semi- 
officially;  but  ono  would  certainly  not  write  ofl3oiaIIy 
to  him. 

1985.  Allowing  for  the  difficulties  iurteparable  from 
the  administration  of  the  reTenue  law  over  such  an 
immense  area,  were  you  aatisfied  with  the  organisation 
of  the  Revenue  Departments  and  the  manner  in  which 
you  could  obtain  the  information  yon  required  P— Well, 
if  you  ask  me  if  the  departments  are  perfect,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  could  not  say  that  they  are  ;  but  if  you 
ask  me  if  they  are  fairly  good,  as  good  as  oircumstanccs 
would  permit,  I  should  say  on  the  whole  they  are. 
And  they  are  l>eing  improved  every  year.  In  a  great 
country  like  that  you  cuinot  turn  out  establishments 
perfect  all  at  once.  It  is  a  matter  of  growth.  I  thiuk 
that  on  the  whole  tlie  revenue  establishments  are  fairly 
good — and  they  are  improving. 

1986.  Wo  come  now  to  what  I  may  call  a  speciality 
of  the  Indiui  Government,  namely,  the  District 
Treasuries  P— Tes. 

1987.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 
under  which  the  receipts  are  pwd  into  and  held  at  the 
District  Treasuries,  which  then  became  the  bankers  of 
the  Government  P— I  think  bo.  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  them. 

19S8.  Do  you  think  that  banks  are  sufficiently  used 
at  places  where  there  are  banking  PstabHshraents  ? — 
There  is  very  little  to  be  done  in  that  direction.  At 
most  places  where  you  could  use  a  bank  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  and  that  is  used ;  or 
Madras  or  Bombay,  as  the  case  may  be.  There  is  very 
little  to  be  done  in  that  direction. 

1989.  Then  you  do  not  ro  outside  those  throe  banks  ? 
—I  do  not  think  we  do  lodge  with  any  other  bank. 
There  was  a  prop(wal  to  lodge  the  Treasury  baUnce  at 
Aden  with  a  bank  there.  But  I  think  the  negotiations 
broko  down ;  I  do  not  know  why ;  I  cannot  recollect. 
But  you  see  at  most  of  those  places  where  we  have  got 
treasuries  there  are  no  banks. 

1990.  Of  course,  where  there  are  no  banks,  you  mnst 
have  a  strong  box  P~You  must  have.  The  mone;^  is 
perfectly  safe.  It  is  under  a  police  guard.  There  is  a 
regnUr  treasurer  and  a  police  guard. 

1991.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  and  Mr.  Jacob  told  us 
that  there  are  practically  no  losses  by  malversation — 
iu  the  custody  of  the  Treasury  chests,  I  mean  P— If  you 
take  the  amount  of  money  that  is  liandled,  the  losses 
are  quite  insignificant ;  and  about  ten  or  thirteen  years 
ago!  think  some  improvements  were  made. 

1992.  And  at  present  you  think  that  the  security 
taken  for  the  proper  guardianship  of  these  district 
treasuries  is  satisfactory  ?— Oh,  yes  ;  satisfactory.  OP 
course  there  are  cases  where  money  is  made  away 
with ;  but  the  amount  of  money  made  aw^  with  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  handled  is  quite 
trifling, 

1993.  Of  course  no  provision  in  the  world  can  prevent 
an  officer  who  has  the  handling  of  money  going  wrong ; 
the  only  real  guard  is  immediate  and  ^uick  detection. 
Would  it  be  your  opinion  that  the  District  Treasury 
afi'ords  the  most  efficient  and  most  ecanomioal  means 
for  providing,  over  the  immense  area  of  India,  funds 
ready  on  the  spot  for  the  needs  of  the  public  service  ? — 
I  think  so.  Tnere  is  not  the  banking  organisation  that 
would  enable  you  to  make  use  of  banks.  It  does  not  exist. 

1994.  Do  you  know  whether  any  calculation  has  ever 
been  made  of  what  the  cost  of  the  District  Treasury 
aysteni  is,  so  as  to  enable  as  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
per-centage  which  that  method  of  making  payments 
involves  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  calculation  has  ever 
been  made. 

1995.  The  District  Treasury  Officers  have  other 
functions  to  perform,  have  they  not  I-"— They  have ;  but 
tho  cost  is  not  very  great.   The  officers  are  not  highly 


paid  with  tho  exception  of  the  Treasury  Officer.  There 
IB  the  Treasurer ;  he  keeps  the  cash — at  least,  he  keeps 
the  key  of  one  of  the  looks.  He  is  generally  a  native 
banker.  He  gets  a  small  salary.  A  native  doing  work 
of  that  class  would  work  for  a  small  salary,  and  in 
many  cases  he  likes  the  position  of  being  Government 
Treasurer. 

1996.  Then  to  open  the  chest  it  requires  two  officers 
to  be  present  P — Yea ;  two  officers  must  be  present  to 
open  the  Treasury.  And  the  natiTe  Treasurer  ^ves 
large  security  always. 

1997  The  treasurer  gives  Beoiirit7P--He  gives  large 
security. 

1998.  I  suppose  orders  on  the  District  Treasury 
always  carry  two  signatures,  do  they  not  P — Orders  fior 
actual  payment  of  money  P 

1999.  Orders  for  actual  payment  of  money  P — Oh, 
yes.  The  Accountant  wonld  oxamine  the  order  to  begin 
with,  and  it  would  be  signed  by  the  Treasury  Officer 
afterwards. 

2000.  I  ask  the  question  because  I  think  here  we 
hold  the  two  signatures  to  be  a  very  considerable 
safeguard  y— Oh,  we  keep  the  Account  Department 
and  the  Treasury  Department  quite  separate.  I  do  not 
think  you  oould  improve  the  system  there. 

2001.  I  suppose  that  the  larger  number  of  these 
numerous  district  treasnrieB  have  really  comparatively 
small  amounts  to  deal  with  )f  District  treasuries  in 
remote  districts  have  not  either  very  large  receipts  or 
very  large  amounts  of  payment  to  moke  P — No ;  nothing 
very  large,  not  what  yon  would  call  large  iu  the  City  of 
London. 

2002.  And  the  bulk  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
take  place,  I  suppose,  at  the  great  centres  P — Oh,  I 
would  not  say  that.  The  land  revenue,  for  instance, 
is  all  paid  into  the  district  treasuries.  The  opium 
revenue  would  be  paid  in  the  great  cities — the  customs 
revenue,  the  land  rovenae,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
excise,  a  good  deal  of  the  salt— not  aJl,  bat  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

2003.  Is  thero  much  movement  of  coin  from  ime'district 
to  another  P — A  considerable  movement. 

2004.  In  actual  cash  P — In  actual  cash ;  yes. 

2005.  I  suppose  banks  in  India  are  confined  to  the 
centres  of  commerce,  and  that  they  have  few  transac- 
tions and  few  agencies  in  the  country  P — ^They  have 
in  some  of  the  large  towns  in  the  interior,  Allahabad, 
Delhi,  Lucknow,  Agra,  and  places  of  that  sort. 

2006.  Almost  all  those  are  great  centres  P — The  great 
centres,  certainly. 

2007.  They  do  not  push  agencies  into  the  smaller 

places  P — Oh,  no ;  it  wonld  not  pay  them  to. 

2008.  Thei*efore  the  cost  of  Government  banking 
business  or  movement  of  funds  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  cost  of  ordinary  banking  in  India  P  Of  course, 
if  the  banks  are  confined  to  great  oeutres,  they  are  veiy 
fewP — Oh,  no;  it  could  not  be  compared  at  all.  Of 
course,  the  only  banks  in  our  sense,  \hAt  is,  the  Enro> 
pean  banks,  are  in  li*rge  centres;  ^et  in  the  smaller 
towns,  and  down  even  to  the  large  villages,  there  would 
be  a  man  who  does  a  sort  of  banking  business. 

2009.  A  native  banker? — A  native  banker.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  receives  much  in  the  way  of  deposits. 

2010.  But  he  would  cash  bills  P — He  cashes  bills 
called  '*  hooudees,'*  issues  them,  and  lends  mon^. 
There  are  native  bankers  who  have  got  very  large 
agencies  all  over  the  country. 

2011.  Instead  of  sending  coin  from  place  to  place, 
do  you  make  use  of  bills  at  all  P — Oh,  whenever  we  can 
we  make  use  of  bills ;  we  would  sell  drafts  on  a  trea- 
sury, when  it  wanted  us  to  do  no. 

2012.  At  Calcutta,  I  gather  from  what  yon  have  said, 
you  employ  the  Bank  of  Bengal;  do  you  employ  it  to 
anything  like  the  extent  that  we  employ  the  Bank  of 
SnglaodP — Well,  I  do  not  know  the  extent  to  whit^ 
vou  employ  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  we  do  employ  it 
largely. 

2013.  The  Bank  of  England  pays  all  the  debt  charge. 
It  keeps  almost  every  Government  balance  (I  sa^ 
"alm'^st,"  because  there  are  one  or  two  exceptions)  it 
conducts  practically  all  our  payments  for  us.  It  nas 
got  very  few  branches  outside,  but  where  there  are 
Brancbes  it  usually  conducts  our  business  P — Oh,  we 
employ  the  Bank  of  Bengal  largely.  It  holds  the  luge 
Qoveroment  balauoe,  and  it  manages  Uie  debt— we 
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tnuisactioiu  oonneoted  with  the  debt}  it  pays  the 
iBtereit. 

2014.  Now,  temporary  advanoeB ;  do  joa  go  to  the 
Bank  of  Bengal  for  them  P — We  do  not  uave  anj  tern* 
pmiy  adTuioes ;  we  work  by  onr  own  balance. 

2015.  You  work  by  a  Bystein  of  hu^  balanoed  P.— I 
am  not  sure  that  we  may  not  have  got  an  advance  onoe 
or  twice ;  bnt,  as  a  mle,  we  work  by  our  own  balance ; 
and  it  is  rather  the  other  way — that  they  come  to  us 
for  aaaiBtaDoe  rather  than  that  we  go  to  them.  We 
mnst  work  in  that  way. 

2016.  Is  nnt  thfl  Bank  of  Bengal  big  enough  to  give 
adequate  assistanoe  at  times  to  the  Gtovemment  P — Oh, 
at  times  nndoabtedly  the  Bank  of  Bengal  oonld  give  as- 
sistanoe  if  we  wanted  it,  bai  it  ie  not  considered  safe  to 
rely  upon  getting  aaaistanoe.  Yoa  see  in  India  there  is 
not  that  great  supply  of  loanable  capital  that  there  is  in 
this  coontry.in  London  ;  nor  can  yoa  get  loanable  capital 
from  oatside  very  readily,  and  transactions  are  mnch 
more  carried  out  there  by  cash  than  by  credit,  so  that 
an  increase  of  business  or  demand  not  very  great  in 
itself  leads  to  a  scarcity  of  cash.  Therefore  we  cannot 
depend  upon  the  market ;  we  mnst  keep  a  balance. 

2017.  And,  therefore,  in  yonr  Tiew,  yon  are  driven  to 
working  by  means  of  large  balances  sufficient  to  meet 
yonr  wants  ? — I  think  so.  I  would  not  recommend  any 
change  in  the  i^stem — I  would  not.  Of  conrse,  I  see 
the  fMTantage  of  working  with  a  small  balance.  It  is 
a  saving  of  interest. 

2018.  Here,  where  there  is  large  loanable  capital  kept 
slways  at  the  disposal  of  the  banks,  we  work  on  a 
system  of  small  balances  P — Oh,  that  is  the  difference. 

2019.  We  syBtematically  work  on  the  principle  that 
at  the  be^nning  of  the  quarter  «e  are  horrowm  from 
the  bank  in  order  to  meet  the  debt  charge  P— Yea. 

2020.  That,  practically,  does  not  apply  to  yon  in  any 
way  P— No,  ivaotically,  we  do  not  boRow. 

20S1.  Kay  I  ask  aboat  what  snm  represents  yonr 
standing  huance  P— Well,  it  varies  very  mnoh. 

2022.  It  varies  with  the  time  of  the  year,  I  sappose  P 

—Yes. 

2023.  Bnt  take  the  minimum  P — I  do  not  know  that 
I  would  like  to  see  the  balance  at  the  worst  time  of  the 
year  go  below  abont  8  crores— Bx.  8,000,000. 

2024.  Yon  are  counting  that  ronghly  as  eight  millions  P 
— Yes.  It  might  reach  up,  to  lb  or  16  crures,  and_ 
when  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not  draw  his  bills — 
trying  to  keep  np  a  higher  rate  of  exchange — monoy 
accumulated  m  the  Indian  treasnries,  it  went  np  to 
something  very  high.  I  do  not  think  they  have  got 
the  iMtlanoe  down  to  normal  quite  yet — 12,000,000  or 
13,000,000. 

2025.  The  expenditure  in  England  and  India  is  not 
veiy  different.  Are  yon  up  to  90,000,000  yotP— I 
daresay  we  are,  owing  to  the  inohisum  of  railway 
transactions— you  must  really  examine  the  aooGanta, 
I  daresay,  to  get  the  exact  fignres. 

2026.  Qnite  so.  Bnt  here  we  consider  a  balance  of 
about  6,000,000^.  a  maximum ;  of  course  it  varies  P — 
You  should  of  course  recollect  that  the  balance  of  India 
has  to  be  distributed  all  over  an  enormous  country, 
and  is  lodged  in  a  laige  number  of  treasnries. 

2027.  Our  6,000,0001.,  is  in  the  Bank  of  England  P— I 
do  not  think  we  could  work  with  6,000.000/.,  I  think  we 
would  collapse— I  think  we  wonld  oollapse  with  only 
6,000,COOf.;  bnt  Mr.  Jacob  will  be  able  to  tell  yon 
correctly — give  you  the  best  information. 

202a  Bat8,U0O,OO0I.  is  yonr  ndnimnm,  I  understand  P 
—I  think  that  is  about  as  low  as  we  conM  go. 

2029.  The  district  treasury  is  the  key  of  financial 
prooedure  in  India ;  it  focusses  the  receipts  and  pav- 
ments  of  the  State,  and  from  it  alone  can  the  flniounal 
member  obtain  information  as  to  the  {nvgresif  of  finuoe ; 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  anangements  vadar  wfaioh 
yon  receive  informatum  from  the  district  treasnries  P— 
Well,  after  the  mistake  in  t^e  estimates  in  conneotion 
with  the  Afghan  war,  that  matter  was  gone  into  very 
Ui(xt>ughly  and  very  careftdly,  and  the  present  system, 
I  think,  was  drawn  up  by  ]£r.  Westland,  now  Sir  James 
WestlsAd,  Member  of  Council — and  I  think  it  was 
drawn  up  with  preat  ability,  and  I  never  saw  my  way 
to  making  any  improvement  in  it. 

SraO.  Are  you  satisfied,  as  Minister  of  Fmance,  that, 
under  the  existing  arrangements  (of  which  I  understand 
yon  to  aay  Sir  James  Westland  was  the  adviser)  the 
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Finance  Hinister  is  quite  certain  to  know  early  enough    8h  It.  M. 
the  lovgresa  of  expenoiCnre  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  Barhtm-, 
such  a  mistake  P— Certainly.       ouinot,  of  oourse,  git  M.C.S.i. 
the  information  so  early  as  the  Cbanoellw  of  the  — ' 
Exchequer  could  in  this  country,  bnt  he  gets  it  as  eariy  l»  Nov.  18W. 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  permit,  and  he  gets     '  ' 
it  sufficient  early  few  practical  purpoees. 

2031.  We  understand  that  yon  learn  the  total  of 
receipts  and  issues  at  the  distriot  treMuries  and  tiie 
balances  in  hand  about  the  9ttt  of  the  mouth  foUowinv 
that  to  which  the  total  related  P— That,  I  think,  is  the 
date. 

9032.  Do  yon  think  that  that  is  as  Mrly  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  the  information  P— Oh,  I  think  so. 

2033.  We  have  been  told  that  this  monthly  return, 
which  the  Finance  Miniscer  rt-ceires  about  the  9th  of 
the  succeeding  month,  is  tho  one  npou  which  he  relies 
for  his  current  information.  We  understand  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  more  frequent  information  from  suah  a 
vast  number  of  receiving  and  paving  banks  as  you  have 
in  the  District  Treasnries  -,  bnt  did  you  ever  find  inoon- 
venienoe  from  receiving  only  monthly  accounts  P — We 
get  those  flgares  on  the  S%h ;  then  we  get  them  in 
greater  detau,  I  think,  on  the  16th. 

2034.  Bnt  only  referring  to  the  month  that  has 
expired  P— Oh,  yes ;  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  get  it  once  a 
month,  and  I  think  it  would  be  found  impossible— 
practically  impossible  —  trvm  the  magnitude  of  the 
thing  to  get  it  oftener  than  once  a  month. 

2035.  But  what  I  mean  to  Bsy  is,  wonM  3-00  like  to 
have  them  oftener  P — I  wonld  not.  But  there  is  this  to 
be  said.  I  bad  been  a  long  time  Under  Secretary,  Secre- 
tary, and  Acoountant>General.  I  knew  the  whole  of  the 
system,  and  for  me  it  was  certainly  sufficient.  And 
noe  Secretary  is,  of  conrae,  in  the  same  position  in  Uie 
Financial  Department,  and  he  wonld  be  able  to  give 
any  neoessan  explanation  to  the  Financial  Member.  I 
thmk  the  information  now  received  is  sufficient,  and  I 
think  it  is  as  good  as  could  he  got. 

2036.  I  ask  the  question  as  a  comparison.  Here 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Xzohe<|ner  receives  every 
Monday  a  balauae  sheet  of  the  state  of  finance 
np  to  the  imvious  Saturday  night.  That  return 
is,  I  consider,  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer'*!  va^e 
meeum,  which  is  always  in  his  hand,  and  on  which  he 
founds  his  constant  communications  with  the  Treasury 
and  Bevenue  Officers.  I  think  Sir  Edward  Hamilton 
will  not  say  that  that  is  an  inoorreot  description  of  that 
account? 

[8ir  Edward  Hamilton.)  I  think  it  is  quite  correct. 

2037.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  say  ihat  an  aooonnfe  of 
that  kind  received  weekly  would  be  a  great  advantage, 
as  compared  with  what  is  possible  in  India  P— I  should 
not  cay  that  it  would  be  of  groat  advantage;  no,  I 
should  not. 

2038.  In  faut,  from  the  circumstauces  of  the  case,  the 
Finance  Minister  in  India  cannot  keep  such  a  clooe  and 
doily  watoh  over  the  proirress  of  the  year's  finance  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  csu  P — Ue  cannot.  As 
regards  some  heads  of  revenue  he  can  keep  a  very  dose 
watch  and  make  a  vezy  clone  estimate  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Excise,  for  instanoe.  Stamps  and  Opinm ;  but 
when  yon  oome  to  the  Land  Bevenue,  the  year  closing 
at  the  very  middle  of  the  busy  season  for  the  payment 
of  revenue,  and  the  revenue  being  paid  iu  in  small  sums 
—not  merely  at  Treasuries,  but  paid  in  to  collectors  at 
various  places,  often  far  away  from  the  telegraph,  and 
wiA  a  slow  post — we  cannot  of  ourselves  make  a  very 
dose  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
obtained  in  any  particular  year.  Half  a  million  ma^ 
come  in  a  little  later  or  a  oouplo  of  days  earlier.  It  is 
thrown  from  one  year  into  the  other.  We  cannot  do 
it,  it  is  not  possible.  In  the  same  way  the  Financial 
Dep^ment  cannot  of  itself  do  very  much  with  the 
estimates  of  railway  revenue  expenditure }  we  must  rely 
upon  the  estimates  of  the  Acconntant*Geoeral  in  the 
Public  W  orks  Department,  who  must  depend  on  the 
railway  oflloials.  We  have  not  the  means  of  making  a 
olose  estimate,  say,  of  the  income  of  the  East  Indian 
Bailway ;  we  must  take  what  the  East  Indian  Bailway 
Company  gives  us.  That  is  a  difficulty,  end  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  I  think,  why  we  are  oftm  blamed,  beoauae 
the  actual  fignres  vary  a  good  deal  from  the  estimates 
as  regards  certain  heads.  Although  we  can  tell  yoa 
exactly,  or  pretty  fairly,  what  the  revenue  would  be  on 
a  ■cries  of  years,  we  cannot  tdl  you  how  much  will 
oome  into  one  particular  year  rather  than  imother ;  bnt 
we  can  do  ^  i|i  regard  to  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Opium, 
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and  a  number  of  other  heads.  We  know  what  the 
ftTorago  XjulA  Berenae  will  be,  bat  we  cannot  say 
0I080I;  how  much  will  come  into  Ais  year  and  how 
moch  into  next. 

2089.  Ton  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  incon- 
Tenienoe  oansed  by  toe  flnctnations  in  Indian  finance ; 
first  of  all,  in  thedisfoicte,  whetiter  canaed  by  famine 
or  other  emergenoies  to  which  India  is  subject ;  and 
nat,  which  1b  partly  the  same  qnestioo,  in  the  revenue; 
but  may  I  ask,  do  yon  nob  think  that  (putting 
aside  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  very  nn£avoarable 
exchange)  the  fturplns  which  you  have  secured  in  India 
over  a  Ion);  period  of  years  compares  favonrably  on  the 
whole  with  the  financial  resulte  in  any  other  country 
that  you  like  to  name  P~I  think  so.  We  will  always  aim 
at  a  surplus  in  India.  We  always  take  our  principles 
of  finance  from  England,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  a 
deficit.  We  may  put  on  taxation,  and  take  other 
measures,  but  in  the  long  ran  we  will  have  a  surplus. 

2040.  Then  in  spite  of  these  very  disturbing  dements 
to  which  Indian  finance  is  subject,  you  managed  to 
estimate  so  far  correctly  and  secured  tbis  result  of 
good  finance,  that  over  a  series  of  years  you  havo 
shown  a  very  respectable  surplus? — A  good  average. 
Oh,  yes,  certainly,  we  have  done  that,  and  we  will  do 
it,  no  doubt. 

2041.  That,  I  think,  would  strike  an  ontside  critioP 
— -Ofa|  I  ihink  we  will  always  do  that.  You  see,  where 
there  are  so  many  elemonts  of  uncertainty  the  tendency 
in  estimBting  revenue  is  towards  caution.  Tiie  esti- 
mates of  rerenue  whenever  they  come  up  to  me  are  all 
a  little  below  the  mark — where  there  are  elements  of 
nnoertainty  evot^body  who  has  to  deal  with  the  esti- 
mate worn  cautiously . 

80^.  Do  yon  make  the  banis  of  thran  the  receipts 
of  a  series  of  years,  or  what  is  the  basis  F — ^Well,  in  the 
case  of  the  £xciae  revenue,  we  would  get  from  the  local 
officers  their  estimates.  They  would  base  their  esti- 
mates on  the  facts  of  previous  years  and  on  any  changes 
l^at  had  token  place,  or  were  about  to  take  place,  and 
on  their  local  luiowledge,  and  we  would  compare  the 
total  estimate  of  the  local  officers — the  aggregate  for 
all  India — with  the  average  for  past  years ;  and  as 
regurds  all  our  main  beads  of  revenue,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  growth  of  revenue  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. We  can  depend— taking  Excise,  Stamps,  and 
a  number  of  other  heads — with,  I  might  say,  absolute 
certainty,  on  having  a  very  fair  rate  of  incroa.se.  It 
may  not  bo  so  great  in  oue  year ;  but  then  we  will 
have  it  twice  as  great  the  next  year.  Bat,  on  the 
whole,  we  can  depend  on  a  very  steady  and  very 
satisfactory  growth  of  the  ordinary  revenue. 

2043.  Speaking  aft  a  Finance  Minister,  and  comparing 
yourself  with  owier  Finance  Ministers,  have  you  not 
bad  to  deal  with  a  pleasantly  buoyant  revenue? — 
If  you  will  put  aside  Opium,  which  is  rather  a  dwind- 
ling source  of  reronue  from  special  circumstances,  and 
wmch  we  have  known  to  be  a  dwindling  source  of 
r«r«iliie  for  years,  I  should  say  that  the  Indian  revenue 
was  more  thui  fairly  buoyant.  Of  oonrse,  yon  must 
reofdlect  that  we  have  had  a  ailTer  staadaid.  What 
difi'erence  that  mad*  I  cannot  tell  yon.  I  do  nut  think 
it  made  nearly  so  much  differokoe  as  you  wonld  expect. 

2044.  We  were  just  speaking  about  the  difi'erence 
between  your  monthly  return  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  weekW  return.  The  advantage  which 
the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  finds  in  weekly  returns 
is  very  much  connected  with  his  method  of  doing 
business,  which  ia  that  of  constant  personal  communi. 
cation  with  the  Treasury  Officers  and  the  Bovenue 
Officers.  The  oiroumstances  in  India,  which  you  have 
described  fuUy  to  us,  make  that  constant  personal 
communication  with  the  Revenue  Officers  impossible?— 
Impossible. 

2045.  And  therefore  if  you  bad  more  frequent  re- 
turns  showing  the  progress  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
diture they  wonld  not  loe  so  useful  to^ou  as  they  are 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  P— Well,  if  you  aak 
my  opinion,  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  were  to  offer 
weekly  returns  similar  to  what  we  used  to  get  monthly 
I  would  tell  you  that  I  would  rather  not  have  them.  I 
do  not  want  to  look  at  four  rotnms  which  practically 
^ve  me  the  same  information. 

2046.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two 
abont  the  Budget  statement.  When  you  give  in  that 
fflatement  an  estimate  of  expenditure,  to  what  expen- 
ditore  doei  tiiat  relate  ?  Does  it  mean  Uie  sums  issued 


ont  of  the  different  troasaries  in  the  year  ended  31st 
March  for  ^e  f^reat  services,  vis.,  war,  pnbUo  works, 
civil  administration,  or  does  it  mean  the  expenditaraas 
finally  admitted  P—l!xpenditare  as  finaBy  a^nitted— 

as  incurred. 

2047.  Not  as  issued,  but  as  incurred  P— ITo ;  we  do 
not  go  by  the  issues ;  that,  of  course,  causes  delay. 

2048-9.  Abont  what  date  is  the  Indian  Budget  State* 

mcnt  ? — It  is  made  about  the  20th  of  March. 

2050.  Before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  P— It  is 

just  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

2051.  Then  in  the  Budget  statement  you  cannot 
profess  to  give  an  actual  statement  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  expirii^yearP — No;  we  do  not.  We  give  what 
is  called  the  revised  estimate. 

2052.  And  when  is  that  revised  estimate  made  P — The 
revised  estimate  is  made  immediately  before  the 

statement. 

2053.  In  fact,  it  is  revised  for  ths  purpose  of  the 
Budget?— It  is. 

2054.  (£rir  Edward  SamUion.)  What  is  anppased  to 
be  the  ol^eot  of  laying  the  Budget  before  the  expiraticm 
of  the  year? — ^It  used  to  be  a  month  later.  I  think  it 
was  made  a  mouth  earlier  to  enable  it  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  by  a  certain  time. 

2055.  (Sir  Jamw  P«Ue.)  In  U»y  P— Some  time  in  the 
"  60's,"  I  think  it  was  made  about  a  month  earlier. 

2066.  (Sir  Ralj>h  Knox.)  Abont  four  months  of  the 
expenditure  is  estimated  in  the  revise  ? — Well,  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  very  much  less.  As  regards  certain 
heads  of  revenue,  we  might  have  eleven  months  actuals 
and  one  month's  estimate.  As  regards  most  I  thmk 
there  would  be  ten  months'  actuals. 

2057.  But  as  regards  expenditure,  it  would  be  a  four 
months'  estimate,  wonld  it  not  P — No ;  not  so  much  as 
that,  I  should  say. 

2058.  (Chairman.)  You  think  that  the  expenditure  is 
admitted  within  less  than  four  mouths  ? — Oh,  I  think 
BO.  I  think  we  get  the  actuals  for  the  monUi  six 
weeks  after  it  is  closed.   I  then  have  the  actual  recorded 

expenditure. 

2059.  Bufliciont  for  your  revised  estimate  P— Oh,  yes ; 
I  think  so ;  and  we  get  approximate  actuals  under  some 
heads  before  we  get  the  actual  figures. 

2000-1.  Therefore,  if  the  Budget  is  laid  on  the  Table 
in  the  middle  of  March,  you  may  say,  as  far  as  expendi- 
ture goes,  that  as  regards  two  monUis  it  would  be  based 
upon  estimate ?— Yes,  something  like  that;  but  these 
are  two  very  important  months ;  Sbrch  is  a  very  im- 
portant month. 

2062.  Is  it  a  great  month  of  receipts  P— It  is  a  great 

month  of  receipts. 

2063-4.  (Sir  Edunml  Samilton.)  We  always  find  it 
the  greatest  inconvenience  to  have  a  Budget  before  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  in  this  connlary.    I  remember 

one  or  two  occasions. 

2065-6.  (Ohairman.)  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  yon  do 
not  find  it  somewhat  an  inconvenience  having  to  prepare 
your  Budget  before  the  close  of  the  year  P  Wonld  it  not 
have  been  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  have  been  able  to 
close  the  j'ear  before  making  yoor  Badget  statement  P — 
It  would  m  one  way,  but,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  have  the  estimates  sojictioaed  in  time,  and 
distributed  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

2067.  There  is  a  reason  whv  it  is  not  so  important  to 
you  as  it  is  to  us,  uid  it  is  tnis :  our  Budget  estimate 
u  based  entirely  on  the  Exchequer  issnesT- Yes,  that 
makes  a  differenoe. 

2068.  And,  therefore,  considering  that  by  tliat  means 
the  Chanoelk>r  of  the  Exchequer  ia  able  on  (he  night  of 
the  3lBt  March  to  stete  definitely  his  receipts  and 
expenditure  for  the  year,  it  introduces  a  confusion  into 
his  statement  if  ho  anticipates  that  by  10  days  and 
brings  estimate  into  that  which  a  few  days  later  he 
could  make  a  certainty.  But  supposing  the  Budget 
were  introduced  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  hero,  abont 
the  loth  ur  12th  of  April,  yon  wonld  still  have  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  estimate  in  your  expenditure  P  —Oh, 
yes,  a  very  considerable  amount,  because,  of  course,  the 
closing  of  the  accounts  of  the  year  is  a  very  big  business 
in  India  with  so  many  departments.  There  are  so 
many  provinces  and  adjustments  between  them  Md  so 
forth  that  the  last  mon&'s  acoonnts  are  the  most  difi&onlt 
to  close. 
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2069.  {Sir  Edward  HamiUon.)  You  u-e  not  then,  I 
suppose,  able  to  present  your  Budget  apon  ascertained 
figives  for  the  previous  year,  until  jon  come  to  the  end 
of  Jnne  practioally  P— It  would  take  some  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  enable  ns  to  do  so. 

2070.  (Chairman.)  Without  snggesting  that  there 
is  reason  for  an  alteration ;  1  shonld  like  to  ask 
jou.  this  question :  'Would  you  see  any  ad\'antage 
10  making  your  Budget  estimate  depend  upon  the 
issneB  from  the  district  treasuries,  and  not  on  the 
ftdmitted,  expenditure,  so  that,  if  the  Budget  were 
pnbtished  abont  the  10th  April  you  would  hare  a 
definite  aooonnt-  of  your  income  and  expenditure  for 
the  year  not  dependent  npon  estimate  P— Well,  I  do 
not  think  tiwt  we  could  work  under  that  avstem  in 
btdia  without  a  oomplete  change ;  and.  after  a'll,  if  yon 
get  a  definite  aoooant  of  Hat  scvt  it  is  by  sacrifioing 
something.  It  is  bj  accepting  what  are  accurate  enon^ 
in  their  way,  but  do  not  sbow  exactly  the  expenditure 
of  the  fear — it  is  accepting  issncs  instead  of  actaal 
expenditnrcB. 

3071-2.  Our  Sxchequer  issues  are  imprests,  and 
we  generally  find  that  one  jemr  witii  another  the 
audited  expenditure  differs  from  the  Exchequer  issues 
—I  speak,  subject  to  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's  better 
and  later  knowledge— br  sums  varying  from  100,000/. 
to  500,0001.  upon  an  ezpenditnre  of,  we  will  say, 
from  90  miUionB  to  100  millions ;  therefore,  for  all 
praotloal  purposes  of  the  public,  that  is  snffioiently 
seottrate.  For  the  minute  purposes  of  account,  for 
the  examination  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
•ocounts  for  the  year,  the  audited  aooonnt  oomes  later 
»nd  serves  that  purpose  sufBoientlj;  but  what  the 
public  here  have  been  accustomed  to  and  like  is,  im> 
mediately  after  the  close  of  the  year,  a  statement 
which  is  not  altered  afterwards  P — I  think  it  wonld  be 
very  difficult  to  introduce  it  into  India;  it  wonld 
require  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 

2073.  That  I  quite  understand  P— A  very  great  deal  j 
our  system  is  so  totally  different  that  the  introduction 
of  that  system  would  be  a  revolution }  it  would  require 
very  careful  consideration. 

2074-5.  In  asking  the  question,  I  was  not,  for  a 
moment,  suggesting  it  to  yon  as  a  desirable  chuige ; 
I  would  (mly  ask  you  whether  you  yourself,  ai  a 
Finance  Minister,  would  prefer,  in  making  your 
budget,  to  deal  with  an  account  that  was  definite 
ratheiv  than  with  an  account  in  which  a  part  is 
estimate  P — Of  course,  I  wonld  rather  hare  an  account 
t^t  vras  definite.  I  told  you  that  in  India,  owing  to 
ouoertainties,  we  always  estimated  cautiously,  and 
consequently  in  a  senes  of  years  we  diowod  sur- 
pluses orer  the  revised  estimate ;  now  it  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact  that  the  actual  accounts  always — I 
ittM'  say  always— turn  out  better  than  the  revised 
eswoate. 

2076-7.  That  is  the  next  question  I  was  going  to 
ask  you — I  have  often  noticed  that  the  final  account 
turns  ont  better  than  the  revised  rstimate,  and, 
therefore,  when  the  Indian  Finaaoe  Minister  comes 
hefwa  the  public  with  the  Bud^t  he  is  obliged 
to  put  before  them  a  statement  wmoh  is  worse  in  all 
probability  than  that  which  he  will  eventually  have 
to  present  P—Well,  not  his  estimate  for  the  coming 
but  his  revised  estimate.  I  always  said  in  my 
tcial  statemmt:  "Here  are  the  figures  for  the 
"  raTised  estimate!  here  is  the  surplus  or  deficit;  I 
"  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  accounts  are  made  up  the 
**  result  will  be  somewhat  better;"  and  the  cause  of  that 
is  that  owing  to  the  uncertainties  nobody  who  makes  an 
estimate  will  pnt  down  more  revenue  than  he  is  certain 
ofreceivin^,  and  every  man  who  has  expenditure  to 
estimate  will  put  down  the  maximum  that  he  is  likely 
to  spend,  and  when  yon  take  the  totals  of  those  items 
of  revenue  and  expenditure  the  margin  comes  to  some- 
thing Tcry  considerable  for  the  whole  country. 

2078.  (8ir  Edward  SamiUon.)  But  still  you  would 
consider  it  an  advantage  if  it  could  be  arranged  for  yon 
to  have  your  final  figures  before  the  findtfetP— Yes. 

2079.  I  understand  that  the  reason  why  it  is  Udd  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  usually  March,  prior  to  the  close 
of  the  financial  year,  and  some  time  before  you  get  your 
final  accounts,  is  that  the  Budget  should  be  laid  first 
before  your  Council  in  India,  and  then  be  able  to  be 
presented  to  Parliament  here  before  the  session  is  over  ? 
—Yes,  it  must  be  produced  in  March. 

2080.  But  if  the  flnaneial  year  closed  on  the  31st 
Deoanbo',  oorreBpondmg  with  the  calendar  year,  then 


5lr  J>.  Jf. 
Barbomr, 


I  suppose  that  diffiouliy  oonid  be  ■nrmoonted  F— Yes, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not ;  I  do  know 

any  reaeou  why  it  should  not. 

2031.  {pkairman.)  AsitstandBnow.sincoTonprodace 
your  Budget  in  March,  therefore,  whatever  system  is  "  ^or.  IMS, 
adopted,  there  must  be  a  partial  estimate  in  it  The  — 
comparison,  therefore,  which  I  have  been  suggesting 
for  your  consideration  between  the  ISnglish  system  of 
Exchequer  issues  and  your  system  really  faus  to  the 
ground,  if  yon  are  always  obliged  to  base  yonr  final 
aocounts  somewhat  on  estimate  ? — Oh,  yes*  bo  long  as 
Ibey  are  presented  in  March. 

2082.  There  is  only  one  consideration,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  seems  to  me  a  weighty  one — that  you  are 
obliged  undw  the  oironmstanoes  to  present  an  aoooant 
not  so  good  as  that  which  yon  will  present  a  few  mouths 
later?— It  is  always  oertain  that  the  final  fi^parea  will 
give  a  better  result  than  the  revised  estimate. 

2083.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  very  muoh  to  ask 
yon  abont  the  arrangement  under  which  the  provincial 
expenditure  is  conducted.  I  gather  from  what  you  say 
that  you  approve  strongly  the  system  of  decentralisa- 
tion P— Oh,  yes.  I  think  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  have  conducted  the  administration  under 
the  old  system. 

2084.  Do  you  think  that  that  system  could  be 
extended  further? — Well,  what  I  should  like  to  see 
would  be  the  Provincial  Governments — the  ciiief  ones 
at  any  rate— started  in  a  no^ition  of  financial  indepen- 
dence ;  that  there  should  oe  no  more  reTisions  of  tiie 
contracts  I  do  not  think,  however,  the  time  has  eome 
for  that. 

2085.  But  you  would  allow  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments to  take  a  fixed  proportion  of  tbe  revenue  they 
collect,  subject  to  no  such  revision  as  that  under  which 
the  Central  Government  has  hitherto  obtained  a  eon- 
siderable  gain  ?— Certainly;  that  is  what  I  should  like 
to  see. 

2086.  Then  how  would  you  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  Central  Government  with  the  heavy  demands  that 
come  upon  itP — I  would  only  give  the  Provinciiil 
Goremments  a  certain  proportion  of  the  increase  of 
revenue ;  I  wonld  settle  that  they  should  have  that. 

2087.  But  at  present  the  Central  Government  con- 
stantly takes  that  increase  ? — Constantly  takes  a  portion 
of  tbe  incmee ;  but  I  must  say  when  the  provincial 
system  was  started  I  do  not  really  think  it  wae  intended 
that  the  Provincial  Government  should  have  a  portion 
of  their  resources  taken  away  periodically.  The  diffi- 
culties, however,  of  the  Government  of  India,  owing 
mainly  to  the  fhcchange  question,  have  been  so  great 
that  it  has  been  forced  to  take  what  money  it  could. 
Assuming  that  it  had  to  meet  a  certain  expenditure,  it 
was  better  to  take  a  portion  of  the  la^;e  increase  which 
tbe  Provincial  Governments  had  got  than  to  impose 
additional  taxation. 

2088.  That  I  can  readily  understand  P— In  the  first 
instance  there  was  a  scheme  as  regu-ds  railways  and 
canals  that  the  Provincial  Government  should  guarantee 
the  interest  on  the  railway  or  oana),  and  the  Crovern- 
ment  of  India  find  tbe  money.  The  railway  was  made, 
and  if  it  paid  less  than  4  per  cent,  the  Provincial 
Government  made  up  the  difference.  Well,  if  you 
have  a  periodical  revision  and  a  cutting  of  the  surplus 
away  from  the  Provincial  Government  you  destroy  all 
that.  The  Provincial  Government  may  guarantee  any. 
thing  it  likes,  but  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  must 
leave  it  enough  to  oury  on  the  administration.  If  yon 
take  all  the  surplus,  yon,  to  a  certain  extent,  remove  all 
tbe  induoement  to  tl^  Provincial  G^vemment  to  euono- 
mise.  It  is  a  weakness ;  the  periodical  revision  may  be 
necessary  under  present  conditions,  but  it  diminishes 
the  value  of  the  system.  Take  the  province  of  Bengal 
with  a  population  of  between  70,000,000  and  80,<K)0,000 
of  people.  Well,  that  province  is  big  enough  to  have  an 
independent  financial  system, 

2089.  But  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  a  benefit  to  the 
Prorinoial  Qttvemment  under  your  present  system  that 

Sractically  the  Central  Goremment  takes  the  risks  of 
nance  except  in  the  case  of  famine  P — Of  course  the 
Government  of  India  takes  all  the  great  risks. 

2090.  And  is  it  not  fair,  therefore,  that  you,  the 
Finance  lOnistar  of  the  Oentr^  Government,  should 
t^e  part  of  this  fairly  buoyant  revenue  in  order  to 
secure  yourself  and  nave  a  rsserve  against  these 
demaiute  P— But  we  do  take  a  part  of  the  rerenne,  Vm 
instance,  we  take  three-fonrtha  of  all  the  inereaeo  under 
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Sir  D.  M.  Bxoiae  u  it  ia ;  we  take  one-fonrth  of  the  Stamps ;  bat 

Barltomr,  then  when  the  periodical  revision  comes  the  necesBity 

K.C.S.L  haa  been  so  great  that  the  (zovemment  of  India  has 

  had  to  take  a  portion  of  the  increaBe  that  accrued  to 

It  Not.  1895.  the  Provincial  Government. 

SOOl.  Have  tbej  not  taken  all  the  increase  that  has 
aeomed  P — After  allowing  for  the  increase  of  expendi- 
tare.  I  do  not  propose  to  change  that  at  the  present 
time— I  think  that  the  other  system  cannot  at  prasent 
be  introdnced.  It  has  been  proposed,  and  I  had  to  go 
against  it.  The  financial  position  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  snoh  that  it  cannot  give  ap  this  system  nf 
revision ;  it  must  retain  the  right  to  take  a  portion  of 
this  inoreaae. 

Then  in  fact  yonr  view  is,  if  I  may  say  so.  an 
expression  of  pioas  opinion  as  to  what  might  bo  desir- 
able  in  oaae  better  days  come  P — Tes ;  in  the  future  I 
shoold  say  very  desirable.  I  should  nertainly  look 
forward  to  that  as  the  development  in  Indian  admi< 
niatmtion,  but  I  am  not  preparra  to  say  that  tiie  change 
is  practicable  at  the  present  day. 

20{4.  (fiftr  Jamei  PeUe.)  It  would  not  do  to  have  the 
central  admiiuatration  embarrassed  while  the  pro- 
Tiuoes  were  rolling  ia  wealth,  woald  it  P— Well,  if  it 
came  to  a  qneation  whether  the  central  administration 
should  be  embarrassed  or  the  provincial  administra- 
tion be  starved.  I  would  rather  see  the  central  adminis- 
tration embarrassed. 

2095.  {Sir  Balph  Kimx.)  Does  not  the  provincial 
aystem  somewhat  encourage  that  which  yon  deprecated 
just  BOW,  vis.,  that  spendmg  freely  in  years  of  pros- 

Eerityf — Well,  it  does,  but  the  Government  of  India 
eepB  a  certain  check  over  the  provincial  system.  We 
will  not  allow  them  to  spend  the  last  rapee ;  we  make 
them  maintain  a  certain  balance. 

2096.  Still,  when  there  is  a  [)rosperoas  yoar.  they 
have  been  trying  to  spend  their  income  P — Well,  they 
would  no  doubt ;  but  as  ^on  see  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  they  may  spend  it.  Tbey  may  spend  it  in  in- 
creaaing  fixed  establishments.  That  they  would  not  do 
if  thev  merely  had  a  good  year.  They  mizht  spend  it 
on  pnolic  works ;  there  is  no  objection  to  uiat  becaoBe 
they  can  curtail  that  expenditure,  if  necessaiy — it  is 
merely  miJring  so  many  more  roada.  There  ia,  of  conraet 
a  risk.  But  if  they  apeud  more  than  their  income  for 
aome  years  then  wey  have  got  to  apend  leaa  for  acme 
yeara. 

2007.  But  Ic  is  generally  in  that  direction — in  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bnildinKS  and  public  works 
that  exceas  of  expenditure  does  take  place  in  a  year  of 
prosp«n^,  doea  it  not  P — ^Well,  yoa  see  it  would  not 
occur  in  the  year  in  which  the  revenue  came  in. 

2097a.  But  if  the  Provincial  Government  had  very 

Srosperoua  years  and  accumulated  revenue,  it  would  no 
onbt  apend  that  surplus  on  roads  and  on  public  build- 
ing, amd  possibly  on  railways  ;  and  that  you  would  not 
object  to  ? — I  think  not,  because  that  could  be  stopped. 

liOQS.  It  is  rather  to  eBtablishin^  a  higher  standard 
of  expenditure  tliat  you  would  ofageot  P—^Riat  I  wonld 
object  to,  unless  they  had  permanent  inoreaae  of  revenue. 

2099-2100.  (Chairman.)  Do  yon  not  think  that  people 
will  always  find  a  good  useftil  ohjeot  to  which  to  apply 
rerenaes  which  come  to  hand  P  and  can  yon  always 
ensure  that  such  money  is  economically  applied?  I 
think  I  gathered  that  yoa  desire  the  Central  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  as  little  as  possible,  an  1  to  leave  them 
a  free  hand? — Of  course,  they  may  waste  money;  no 
doubt  abont  that ;  bat  every  Government  waiites  money 
more  or  less.  They  must  learn  to  manage  their  own 
atlairs.  I  think  a  province  of  70,000,000  of  inhabitants 
is  big  enough  to  have  its  own  financial  system,  and  to 
manage  ith  own  aSUirs. 

2101.  It  is  very  evident  that  yon  are  a  firm  friend  of 
decentralisation  P — I  am. 

2102.  {Sir  Sdirard  Hamilton,)  Yoa  aaid  "  periodical 
revision  " ;  how  often  P — Every  five  years. 

2103.  {CJtairman.)  And  that  for  tbe  preaent  yoa 
think  mast  be  observed  I  do  not  think  yon  can 
extend  the  Provincial  System  mtuk  fWther  for  the  pre- 
sent; I  ttee  no  way  of  extending  it  farther  for  the 
pretient. 

2104.  And,  given  &irly  prosperoae  timee,  these  heavy 
demandfl  upon  yon  and  the  great  inconvenience  of  the 
fluctnation  of  we  exohange  being  removed,  yon  wonld 
not  tibink  that  it  wu  neoeaaary  to  aecure  a  lai^r 
ahura  for  the  Gentrftl  OoTerimient  than  that  inoreaae 


which  it  wonld  gain  npon  ita  normal  share  P — Well,  you 
see  you  might  look  at  tbe  thing  for  a  aeries  of  years 
and  say  "  We  have  given  you  one  half  tbe  increase  of 
"  the  reveoue  under  a  certain  head  ;  we  are  going  to 
"  make  a  permanent  agreement  with  you ;  we  will  give 
"  yoa  one-tliird  permanently."  The  thing  ia  to  be 
looked  into  and  settled  upon  reaaonable  torma,  bat  I 
would  certainly  look  forward  to  Uiat  aa  the  oonrae  of 
development  in  Indian  adminiatration,  and  as  a  very 

?reat  reform  if  it  oonld  be  introduced.  It  wae  propoaod. 
think,  by  the  Lieatenant-Goveruor  of  Bengal  some 
years  ago,  and  I  lud  to  fso  against  it  because  we  were 
not  in  a  poaition  to  take  it  up. 

2104a.  (Sir  Jame»  Ptile.)  Would  you  maintain  the 
practice  of  special  contribntions  being  levied  when  the 
Government  of  India  is  in  difiloultiea,  whioh  happens 
ocoasinnally  now  P— It  is  a  case  of  necessity  knowing  no 
law.   I  think  it  an  extremely  bad  system. 

210-5-6.  (OktUrman.)  Even  in  the  last  financial  year, 
in  1894-95,  the  Central  Government  was  obliged  to 
make  a  great  draft  on  the  Provincial  Gktvemments  P — 
It  is  one  of  those  things  that  hap  to  be  done,  but  I 
think  it  ia  nnfortanate;  it  is  like  patting  on  taxation ; 
it  is  an  evil,  bat  you  cannot  avoid  it. 

2107.  I  think  that  yon,  in  looking  over  the  evidence 
that  we  have  received,  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
interpretation  which  waa  put  upon  tbe  provincial  rate 
in  Bengal.  I  think  you  thought  the  witneasea  re^e- 
aented  it  aa  a  percentage  on  the  land  revenue  P — Yes. 
I  do  not  think  it  ia  in  Bengal.  Of  courae  yoa  were 
examining  aoooant  offioers.  My  impreaaion  is  that  it 
ia  ao  mncn  on  rent. 

2108.  Yea,  qoite  toP — ^It  would  be  quite  unreasonable 
to  pat  it  on  the  hmd  revenue  in  Bengal,  for  the  land 
revenue  beara  a  very  araall  proportion  to  tbe  rent  and 
not  the  aame  proportion  titroughoat. 

2109.  Therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  represent 
this  as  anything  like  the  eentimM  addilioneU  in  France, 
whii^  ia  a  aeparate  tax  P— It  ia  a  aeparate  oeas  i  I  think 
it  is  ao  mooh  on  the  rent  of  the  luid,  and  it  wonld  be 
most  unreasonable  to  put  it  on  the  land  revenue  in 
Bengal. 

2110.  Yon  would  guard  ua  against  forming  too  hasty 
an  opinion  that  the  large  increase  of  revenue  since 
tbe  provincial  ayatem  waa  introdaoed,  ia  due  to  the 
introdnotion  of  that  mtemP— Oh,  IshouM,  certainly ; 
I  am  a  auimorter  of  the  provincii^  system,  and  I  have 
no  doabt  that  the  introduction  of  the  ayatem  has 
developed  ihs  revenue.  But  if  you  take  Stampa  yoa 
will  find  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  there. 
Well,  tbe  Provincial  Government  could  have  done  vegr 
little  to  develop  the  stamp  revenue — very  little,  indeed; 
and  if  you  look  at  the  division  of  Stamps,  I  think  yoa 
will  find  that  the  increase  has  been  larger  under  wliat 
we  call ' '  court  fee  stamps,"  that  is,  stamps  on  documents 
put  into  court,  and  plaints,  and  so  forth.  The  action 
of  the  Provincial  Governments  couM  not  have  affected 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  in  any  appreciable  degree, 
and  yet  I  think  there  is  a  large  increase.  I  would  also 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  inoreaae  of  revenue 
dne  to  the  provincial  system  ia  due  so  muoh  to  the  faot 
that  zeal  has  been  increased  as  to  the  fact  that  they 
work  with  greater  latitude.  I  tbink  Uiat  a  Provincial 
Gk)vemment  managing  a  branoh  of  tbe  revenue  for  the 
Imperial  Government  b  fairly  s«doiia.  I  do  nut  think 
there  ia  mnoh  inoreaae  in  seal,  bnt  Hkej  were  allowed  a 
greater  latitude. 

2111.  I  think  one  of  your  predecessors  gave  as  a 
reason  for  allowing  such  latitude  of  powers  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  that  tbe  revenue  as  collected 
when  they  had  no  interest  in  it,  waa  carelessly  cul- 
lectedP — I  should  hardly  aay  ao,  bnt  undoubtedly  the 
provincial  system  is  an  improvement. 

2112-3.  And  that  opinion  of  yours  carries  all  the 
more  weight  owing  to  the  fact  that  yoo  were  cognisant 
of  tbe  system  before  the  change  took  place,  before  the 
provincial  system  ever  came  iii  P — Yes.  Now  take  the 
case  of  smug^liug,  excise  smuggliug.  smuggling  of 
liqnor.  I  imagine  that  the  Provincial  Government  was 
always  anxious  to  put  tt  down  when  the  revenue 
went  all  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  they 
had  not  the  aame  power,  we  will  say,  of  appointing 
preventive  eatabliahmenta.  or  making  other  regnlatlona 
to  pat  ^wn  amuggling ;  they  have  been  giv  en  greater 
latitude ;  I  think  that  is  the  chief  factor,  not  increase  of 
zeal.  The  district  collector  doea  not  get  anyttiing  for 
himadf  in  any  f<uitt  whether  the  exoiae  revenae  ia  targe 
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or  rdilU  ;  it  goes  into  the  general  treaaury,  and  is  pro 
babl^  spent  on  pnblio  works  in  a  different  part  of  the 
prorince  altogether.  There  is  some  increase  of  zeal  I 
sdmit,  bnt  I  think  the  improTement  is  due  to  the  greater 
Ifttitadd  given  to  the  Provincial  GoTeniment  rather 
thaa  to  the  increase  of  zeal  in  the  collection  of  roTenne. 

2114.  (Sir  Btdijk  Knox.)  You  think  that  the  Central 
Gortmment  rather  starved  the  eBtablishments,  do  yon  F 
—  Well.  I  will  not  say  qnite  that  they  starred  the 
establishments,  because  whatever  money  they  got  they 
■pent  in  some  form  or  another ;  but  the  Provincial 
GoreniDient  would,  if  it  wanted  to  stop  smuggling,  have 
hsd  to  prepare  a  report  on  the  whole  question  and 
send  it  up  to  the  Government  of  India,  saying':  "We 
"  think  there  is  so  much  smuggling,  and  we  would  like 
"  this  pre\eutive  establishment,"  and  that  would  go  to 
tin  Finanoe  Department,  and  the  Finance  Department 
would  say,  '*  Well,  we  have  not  got  the  numey,  and  we 
**  an  not  ntiafled  it  wonld  pay."  When  somethiog  lik(^ 
&at  bappent  on  a  few  oooasionB,  the  Provincial  (Jovern- 
ntent  would  rather  hesitate  to  make  proposals.  They 
would  F8y, ''  Let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  we  cannot 
f^t  the  Goremnient  of  India  to  agree  to  a  change." 
Now,  if  they  think  it  is  necessaTy  to  make  a  ohan^, 
tbey  csn  make  a  change  by  their  own  authority,  beaiing 
the  oost  themselves. 

2115-6.  (Chairman.)  Did  ^ou  notice  a  table*  which 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield  put  in,  in  which  he  showed  a 
Tery  large  increase  on  the  revenue  that  had  been 
bftuded  over  to  the  Prorincial  Oovemments  anionnting 
m  tin  caae  of  tiio  liixoise  to  as  mnch  as  85  per  cent.  ? — 
Tel.  *^ 

2117.  The  per<centage  of  increase,  of  conrse,  struck 
U  Tery  much ;  and  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
tint  increase  could  in  any  degree  or  to  what  degree 
be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  improved  administration. 
Tbe  tendency  of  the  witnesses  was  to  say  there  had 
been  no  noticeable  increase  of  taxation  that  need  modify 
to  any  great  extent  tbe  deductions  to  be  drawn  from 
that  per<centage;  and  therefore  they  could  only  say 
that  that  per<centage  of  increase  was  due  (1)  to  the 
iocrease  of  prosperity  of  the  country,  (2)  to  better  col- 
lection. May  I  ask  if  von  have  any  opinion  to  offer  ?— 
Well,  I  should  say  in  the  case  of  excise  there  would  be 
k  dedded  increaae  of  taxation. 

2118.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  witnesses  guarded 
themselves  hf  saying  afterwards  that  there  had 
been  an  increase  upon  spirits  P — I  fancy  that  the 
ftet  that  it  was  due  to  increase  of  taxation  has  been 
overlooked,  because  iu  the  case  of  the  excise,  as  a  rule, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  increasing  taxation. 
The  revenue  authorities  had  power  to  increase  the 
taxation. 

2119.  There  are  maximnm  rates  P— Well,  I  am  not 
rare  that  in  some  cases  there  was  any  l^gal  maximnm  ; 
practically  there  was  a  maximum,  and  Terv  mnch 
shore  the  actual  rate.  Then,  take  the  case  of  opium. 
It  comes  under  Lhe  head  of  Excise,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
ooDsnmed  in  the  country.  That  is  called  excise 
(fpiam.  In  Bengal,  and  in  a  number  of  provinoee 
on  that  side  of  India,  the  Qovemment  which  manufac- 
tures the  opium  sells  it,  and  the  way  they  increase 
taxation  is  by  putting  a  higher  price  upon  it.  There 
ii-DO  Act ;  but  the  increase  of  the  selling  price  is  in- 
cressed  taxation  unquestionably.  And  you  will  find  that 
in  Assam,  for  instance,  and  in  Bengal,  with  a  reduced 
eooiumption  of  opium  there  is  a  very  much  higher 
rerenae.  In  the  same  way  ^e  rates  of  duty  on  Ganja 
hare  been  very  largely  raised,  and  the  rates  on  sinnts 
have  been  raised ;  and  bigher  rates  hare  been  put  on 
lioenoes  for  shops.  You  see  we  limit  the  numocr  of 
liquor  shops  in  many  places,  very  strictly ;  consequently, 
the  shop  becomes  a  valuable  property,  and  you  can 
manage  to  get  a  high  rent  for  it.  If  you  reduce  the 
number  of  liqntir  shops  in  London  to  2  per  cent,  of  what 
they  now  are,  each  liquor  shop  wonld  become  a  verj 
Tsluable  property  and  the  State  might  very  foirly 
tlsim  that  increased  ralne. 

2120.  And  that,  you  think,  is  done  in  In^a  P — In  the 
me  of  ExciiW  there  has  been  increase  of  taxation  in 
mstiy  ways.  There  is  also  a  greater  check  upon  illicit 
flonnrapiiun ;  and,  no  doubt,  good  years  in  India 
mean  tm  increase  of  Exoise  revenue  and  bad  years  mean 
s  falling  off.  There  is  no  question  about  thiat.  I  hare 
traced  the  connexion  through  a  aeries  of  years.  And, 
no  doubt,  there  are  some  sections  of  the  Indian  people 


whose  position  has  improved.   It  does  not  follow  tha'      sir  D.  M, 
they  drink  more,  but  they  are  in  a  poaitiott  to  pay  Smhomi,' 
higher  rates  of  duty.   Then  take  the  case  of  registra*  K.OJSJ. 
tion.   It  is  a  small  department;  it  provides  for  the  — «- 
renstration  of  documents.  It  is  a  growing  department,    U  Nav.  imi» 
and  the  receipts  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  de-      — — 
partment,  ana  also  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
transactions. 

2121.  In  regard  to  the  Excise,  when  we  have  this  very 
Urge  increase  of  2,200,0001.  on  3,000,0001.  how  wonld 
yon  account  for  itP  I  suppose  yon  wonld  not  attribute 
tbe  whole  of  this  to  increase  of  taxation? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly not. 

2123.  You  would  only  caution  us  against  deducing 
any  hasty  generalisation  that  that  increaae  is  to  be 
divided  between  (1)  increase  of  prosperity,  (2)  better 
collection?— That  is  it  really,  but,  of  oonrse,  you 
recollect  that  those  figureb  are  all  under  tbe  silver 
standard.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  makes  much  differ- 
ence, because  it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  althongh 
you  find  a  great  alteration  in  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  yon  do  not  trace  ia  tiie  two  countries  with 
their  different  standards  the  same  complete  alteration ; 
the  complete  alteration  comes  very  slowly. 

2123.  You  mean  in  prices? — Yes,  prices  and  wages, 
and  so  forth. 

212i-5.  Have  prices  increased  P  At  the  time  when 
the  Indian  Currency  Committee  was  sitting  I  think 
the  balance  of  evidence  before  us  was  that  prices  had 
not  very  much  increased;  but  of  late  is  not  the 
tendency  of  opinion  in  India  that  prices  are  increas- 
ing P — Yes,  there  was  that ;  there  was  some  numifest 
indication  of  increase  in  pricett,  bnt  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  quite  recently' 

2126.  You  mentioned  that  the  rules  regarding  claims 
by  tbe  Provincial  Goverumeuts  for  extraordinary  relief 
have  never  been  applied  in  piwitioe, — are  they  applied 
under  no  circumstances  P — Well,  you  aee  we  hare  not 
had  a  great  famine  since  1878,  I  think,  and  thoso  mles 
were  subsequent  to  thitt  date.  I  am  not  sure  that 
those  rules  are  in  foroe  now.  I  merely  expressed  my 
opinion  that  hard-and-fast  rules  like  that  cannot  be 
applied  in  {wactice.  If  there  is  a  fiunine  Provincial 
Gorernmenta  must  meet  it  aa  well  as  they  oan,  uid* 
when  their  resources  are  no  longer  able  to  meet  that 
famine,  the  Ooremment  of  India  must  assist  them,  and 
when  that  fomine  is  orer  the  Government  of  India 
must  start  the  administration  again  on  a  fairly  satis- 
factory Iwsis.  For  instance,  if  the  rerenae  of  a  province 
is  one  million,  and  we  6nd  that  under  those  rules  we 
had  a  claim  of  one  million  against  it  at  the  close  of 
the  famine,  we  could  not  possibly  enforce  the  claim. 
The  administration  must  be  carried  on ;  therefore  my 
opinion  is  that  these  rules  ^o  into  too  much  detail; 
that,  when  a  province  gets  into  difficulty  owing  to  a 
famine,  you  must  take  the  whole  of  the  case  into  con- 
sideratioQ  at  the  end  of  the  famine  and  start*  the 
administration  on  a  fairly  satis^tory  financial  basis. 

2127.  Then,  on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  your  opinion 
ia  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  provincial  system, 
and,  next,  that  you  would  put  in  force  as  little  as 
possible  the  powers  of  oontrol  reserved  to  the  Imperial 
Government.  On  that  point,  do  you  think  that  these 
powers  of  control,  which  are  rcaerved,  give  rise  to  a 
very  great  deal  of  oorreapondenoe  P — I  do  not  think  ao  t 
they  are  understood. 

2128.  That  is  because  the  Government  of  India  haa 
ibcted,  I  suppose,  in  the  spirit  which  yon  approve,  viz., 
it  exercises  those  powers  to  the  least  degree  that  is 
compatible  with  sound  finance  P — Partly  oaonnse  the 
powers  are  well  understood  by  tbe  Accountant-General 
or  Audit  Officer  in  each  province  who  is  responsible 
for  applying  them.  If  anything  goes  wrong  he  informs 
the  Provincial  Government  at  once.  I  must  say  these 
mles,  which  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  rates  first 
draira  np  when  the  system  waa  started,  hare  worked 
very  well  in  practice.  I  think  the;r  were  drawn  up  by 
Hr.  B.  B.  Cnapmui  in  the  first  instance,  and  there 
has  been  Tery  little  change  indeed  in  them. 

2129.  And,  therefore,  the  principle  upon  which  de- 
centralisation was  baaed  haa  been  given  fnll  effect  to, 
that  is  to  say,  the  interference  of  we  Oentral  Gtovem- 
ment  has  been  reatrit^ed  P — Certainly ;  the  mily  thing 
one  can  say  is  that  tba  special  contributions  and  thoae 
p^odical  revisions  have  been,  I  think,  a  little  more 
severe  thui  was  oontemplated  in  the  first  instance; 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  them  if  yon 
could  1  I  do  not  tiiink  yon  can  for  the  preaentw 
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SirD.  M.        2130.  (8w  WiUiem  WBdderhwm  )  MajI  askone  t^noB- 
Jarfcpwr,      tion  as  regards  this  matter  of  proTincial  contribations. 

Besides  the  revision  of  the  contract,  after  a  period  of 
~        years,  there  has  been  this  occaBional  ler^'ing  a  din- 
U  No^  IWS^  ttnot  oontribntion  fVom  the  provincial  balances  which 
■     hare  accmed  P — ^Yea. 

2131.  Is  the  amotint  taken  from  tho  seroral  provinces 
calculated  with  reference  to  the  total  of  the  balan'<«s 
that  lutTe  accumulated  or  to  some  system  of  putting  a 
rateable  contribntion  upon  oachf  What  I  want  to 
Ining  Out  is  whether  the  economy  of  a  particnlar  govern- 
ment becomes  penalised  by  having  a  considerable 
baluioe  which  may  tempt  the  Central  Qovemment  P — It 
it  not  a  rateable  contribntion.  It  is  taken  generally 
with  reference  to  the  circnmatanoes  of  each  prorinoe  at 
the  time.  I  cannot  say  how  the  last  one  was  taken.  I  do 
not  thiidc  a  special  oontribatioa  was  ever  actually  taken 
in  my  time.  I  do  not  think  the  contribution  can  be  taken 
by  a  rateable  lev^,  beoaose  yon  might  find  a  province 
was  not  in  a  pocition  to  make  any  contribution  unless 
it  put  on  taxation.  Of  ooorse,  as  yon  say,  the  present 
system  may  operate  m  a  sort  of  penalty  on  a  gorem- 
ment  that  had  ocoomidated  its  fuidB  and  was  eoono- 
mioal,  if  it  bo  eoonomy  t<x  a  Provincial  GoTemment  to 
accumulate  its  funds.  This  may  he  the  case,  bat  I  do 
not  think  a  rateable  contribntion  wonld  work  satis- 
faoUudly  in  practice. 

2183.  {Ohairman.)  I  wonld  like  to  aek  you  a  few 
Qoestions  on  the  subject  of  the  audit  system  of  India. 
Do  you  share  the  opmion.  whioh  I  think  Is  now  gene- 
rally accepted  by  financial  authorities  in  this  country, 
in  flmmr  of  an  independent  audit,  that  is  to  say,  an 
aadit  a  man  who  is  independent  of  the  officer  whose 
expenditure  he  audits P — Yes;  certainly. 

2133.  Do  you  think  that  under  the  present  system  if 
is  Ailly  given  effect  to  in  India  P—I  think,  without 
saying  the  Indian  system  lis  perfect,  that  it  is  very 
flurly  giwu  effect  to. 

2134.  Kow  the  criticisms  I  should  like  to  put  before 
you  for  consideration  are  these — The  offioer  who  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  auditing  in  India  is  the 
Comptroller  and  A.u(£tor<Oeneral.  That  officer  de- 
scribed to  us  his  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  amount 
appear  to  me  to  be  executive  duties;  first  of  all,  we 
gathered  from  him  that  he  is  what  wo  should  call  the 
adviser  of  tho  Treasury.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is 
adviser  of  the  Finance  Mimster  in  tinanoial  executive 
measures.  Some  of  his  functions  seem  to  us  to  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  National 
Debt  Office  here,  which  is  diatincily  an  executive 
office.  And  again  he  has  Unctions  connected  with 
current^,  and  with  the  management  of  the  mini,  which 
I  think  to  a  certain  extent  one  would  qualify  as  exenn- 
tire.  Well,  these  fmiotions  being  executive  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  he  may  be  auditing  expenditure  of  which  he 
has  bgen  the  adviser.  Is  that  quite  compatible,  apart 
from  reaaona  of  expediency  to  which  we  shall  come 
afterwards,  with  the  independence  of  the  auditor  P — 
Well,  I  think  in  my  previous  answer  I  said  that  thu 
Indian  system  was  not  perfect,  but  that  I  thought  on 
the  whole  it  was  fairly  satisfactory  as  regards  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  auditor.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
real  audit  is  not  made  by  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor- 
Qeneral.  I'hcre  are  separate  auditors  in  the  Public 
Works  Department,  also  in  tho  Military  Department ; 
and  then  there  are  civil  auditors — Accoontants-Qeneral 
— ^in  the  provincee ;  these  officers  who  have  no  execu- 
tive functions  really  make  the  audit. 

2135.  The  functions  of  the  Accountant-General  have 
been  described  generally  in  accordance  with  what  yon 
have  just  been  saying,  but  we  understood  also  that  they 
were  adTisere  generally  on  financial  questions  to  the 
Provincial  GovernmentsP — They  are  not  regular  ad- 
visers, but  every  Acoouubant-General  must  advise  the 
Provincial  Government  if  the  Provincial  Govemment 
asks  him  for  advice.  The  Auditors  of  Kilitarv  Expen- 
diture are  however  appointed  and  promoted  by  the 
Military  Department.  I  think  the  system  has  worked 
fcirly  well ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  weakness  in  it ;  I  think 
tiie  military  auditors  onght  to  be  appointed  and  pro- 
moted by  some  other  authority.  I  do  not  wish  to  change 
their  functions  in  any  way,  or  their  relations  to  the 
Military  Department,  nor  to  alter  the  system  of  reoroit- 
ment.  They  are  generally  military  officers  and  they 
might  rranain  so ;  hat  I  think  their  appointment  and 
promotion  onght  to  be  in  the  himds  of  some  oUier  autho- 
rity. The  same  remark  holds  good  in  regard  to  the 
Pnolio  Works  Department,  although  the  work  of  Hie 


Public  Works  Account  and  Audit  Department,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  carried 
on — I  have  got  a  high  opinion  of  it.  What  you  say  is  quite 
true  as  regardsthe  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  so 
far  us  be  has  to  report  on  those  duties  which  he  himself 
performs.  For  instance,  his  duties  in  connectioo  with, 
the  Currency  Deputment.  There  used  to  be  a  rale, 
I  think,  Uiat  his  expenditare  was  audited  by  the 
Acoountant-General.  I  un  not  sure  whether  that  is  in 
foroe  now  or  not;  but  there  is  a  weaknera  as  regards 
the  f^nctiona  whidi  he  discharges  himself ;  though  I  do 
not  look  npon  that  as  serious — I  do  not,  because  the 
aadit  is  done,  or  might  and  ought  to  be  done,  not  by 
the  OonfptroUer-GenOTal's  eatablishment,  bnt  by  other 
establishmente. 

2 186.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  provinces  ?— Yes,  uid  the 
real  auiUt  in  India,  the  real  oheck,  is  the  original 
audit,  not  the  Comptroller  and  Andilor-Gbneral's 
report.  I  must  say  that  that  report  is  not  of  mneh 
Talue  to  the  Govemment  of  India. 

2137-8.  Aput  from  the  question  of  expense,  which 
was,  I  think,  liie  one  whioh  weighed  very  much  with 
the  Govemment  of  India  at  the  time  the  question  was 
under  consideration  in  1881  or  so,  would  you  yoarself 
prefer  that  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor-General  should 
more  nearly  correspond  to  oar  Comptroller  and  Auditor* 
General  who,  as  yon  know,  is  hedged  round  \ff  ParUa- 
ment  with  extraordinary  precautions  in  order  to  make 
him  independent  P — Well,  you  see  the  authority  that 
is  interested  in  India  in  the  Auditor-General's  report, 
is  the  Financial  Department,  and  tho  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General  is  an  offioer  of  the  Financial 
Department,  and  takes  the  finIH^c^al  view ;  so  that, 
as  regards  the  officers  on  whom  he  reports,  with  the 
exception  simply  of  his  own  estabhshment,  hn  is 
thoroughly  hedged  in.  Be  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Military  Department  and  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment ;  ho  is  thoroughly  independent  of  tiiom.  It  is  for 
the  sake  of  the  Financial  Department  thai,  he  reports, 
and  he  is  an  independent  officer  as  regards  the  outside 
officers  ;  bat  as  regards  his  own  particular  officers, 
there  is  the  weakness.  You  see  that  in  this  respect  he 
is  not  a  perfectly  independent  officer. 

2139.  It  is  an  axiom  of  P»'liamentto  trust  nobody  in 
finance? — Yes,  that  is  the  sound  principle  undoubtedly. 

2140.  We  do  not  trast  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer P — 'ttmi  nobody. 

2141.  We  do  not  trost  any  Minister,  because  under 
political  pressure  or  under  necessity,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  he  might  be  tempted,  not  to  anything  amonnting 
to  malversation,  but  to  irregularities  of  expenditare 
that  are  incompatible  with  orderly  finance ;  therefore 
Parliament  has  an  independent  officer  who  is  more  or 
less  an  adriser ;  he  has  a  free  right  of  eomment  and  he 
calls  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  inf^votions  of  the 
regulations.  It  would  strike  one  as  an  extraordinary 
thmg  if  that  duty  were  here  entrusted  to  one  of  tlte 
high  officers  of  the  Trearary,  becanse  be  wonld  still 
be  in  some  respects  not  only  an  adviser  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  £xchequ^,  but  perhaps  an  adviser  of,  and 
assentor  to,  the  very  infraction  of  rule  which  he  ought 
to  criticise.  Moreover  the  Chanc>cUor  of  the  Exchequer, 
the  head  of  the  office,  is  his  chief,  and  it  ia  alnoost 
more  than  ^ou  can  eniect  from  human  nature  that 
the  snbordinate  shoald  report  against  hie  chief  P— I 
do  not  think  the  Comptnulor  and  Auditor-Oeneinhl 
in  &idia  is  i^e  adriser  tn  the  Financial  Departm«nt  in 
the  sense  which  yon  mean— not  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Financial  Secretary  is.  He  is  the  confidential 
adviser.  The  Comptroller-General  and  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council  do  not  come  into  direct  communi- 
cation at  alt ;  but  if  the  Financial  Department  wanted 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller-General,  it  would  send 
the  piqwr  to  him  undoubtedly.* 

21^.  But  does  not  the  Member  of  Council  como 
into  contact  with  tho  Comptroller-General  P — Not  into 
direct  contact,  no ;  it  would  be  through  the  Financial 
Secretary.* 

2143-4.  That  is  an  important  point.  Of  course  no 
two  officers  in  different  ^^ms  exactly  corr^pond, 
but  the  description  we  received  f^m  Sir  Henry  Water- 
field  and  Mr.  Jacob  wonld  have  left  those  of  us  who 
are  conversant  with  our  own  system  here,  under  the 
impression  that  the  functions  of  the  Comptroller- 
Guieral  rather  correspond  with  those  here  discharged 
by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton ;  and  I  think  Sir  Edward 
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Amilton  vonld  be  rather  mrprisad  ftt  the  idea  of  hi* 
beii^  coDStitnted  Comptroller  and  Aaditor-GeneralF 
—1  Slink  the  Financial  Secretary's  j^ition  o^rrecponds 
more  oloeely  to  Sir  Edward  ^milton's  position  a*  1 
nnderstand  it  (which  I  do  imperfectly.  The  Oomp- 
trolter  and  Anditor-General  is  qnite  oatside  the  Finan- 
cial Department  of  the  Government  of  India.* 

214€.  There  is  another  qQeatiou  I  want  to  ask.  Have 
not  the  Bnbordinate  and  thorooffhlj  independent  (as 
I  gathered  from  yon)  auditors,  tJhe  power  of  disallow. 
»Dce?~They  have  power  to  diBallow,  that  ia  to  say 
gnch  ftud  snch  an  expenditure  ought  not  to  have  beui 
iocorred,  it  ought  to  be  refunded. 

3146.  And  they  have  the  porer  of  saying  whether 
(T  not  it  moat  be  refunded  P— But  if  it  is  ooutrary  to 
role,  it  must  be  reminded. 

2147.  But  the  interpretation  of  tiie  rul^  lies  with 
them ;  they  have  not  to  report  to  the  higher  authority  P 
— Kot  in  the  first  instanoe. 

2148.  TJnlesB  the  accountant  demurs  P— Unless  the 

person  who  is  retrenched  demurs. 

21-1>9.  Does  that  correspond  quite  with  your  idea  of 
a  thoroujEhly  independent  audit  ?  Does  not  a  great  deal 
of  the  value  of  an  independent  audit  lie  in  the  fact  that 
a  high  oflScer  has  the  opportunity  of  kiwwing  what 
irregularities  take  place,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  make 
public  (because  that  is  the  object  aimed  at)  any  seriona 
irregularities  P'— Of  course,  any  serious  irregularis 
woold  be  reported  to  the  Government— any  seiions 
embeszlement  of  money  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

2150.  Tf  the  subordinate  officer  has  power  of  diaal- 
bwauoe.  he  ma^  ny,  "Well,  I  will  pass  that  "P— He 
oan  only  pus  it  if  be  is  Mtisfied— if  the  role  permits  it. 
He  has  no  discretion  unless  as  regards  very  simple 
matteiB. 

2151.  Bnt  he  may  interpret  the  role ;  he  oan  sav : 
"  I  oQuaider  that  falla  within  the  rules  "P — Oh,  certainly. 

2152.  And  ocoaaiocally  a  subordinate  officer  may  not 
be  the  best  person  to  say  that  P— He  may  be  wrong 

occasionally,  certainly. 

2153.  In  difficult  caaes  it  wonld  be  certainly  better 
that  the  high  officer  should  decide? — If  the  Audit 
Officer  had  any  doubt  about  it,  he  would  refer  it 
himself  ;  bnt  if  yon  think  that  all  these  disallowanoes 
Bhould  come  up  to  the  Financial  Department,  I  can 
only  aay  that  I  think  any  such  oonrse  is  impracticable. 
I  do  not  know  how  jaa  would  do  in  thia  country  when 
pet^  ehargea  are  disallowed,  but  the  number  of  small 
oiBulowanceB  in  India  is  something  enormous ;  it  would 
be  absolutely  impossible  to  send  them  to  a  centaral 
officer.  I  mean  to  say  the  extent  of  bniinesa  ia  euch 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  disallowancea  mnat  be 
dealt  with  1^  the  audit  officer ;  they  are  generally  wry 
petty. 

2154-5.  Quite  ao.  Of  course,  here,  as  with  you, 
there  must  be  filtration.  But  I  think  the  principle  of 
tdministration  here  ia  to  secure  that  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-Oeneral  himself  shall  iokOvr  irragnlaritieB 
which  hare  taken  place,  and  I  think  he  would  feel 
I«et^  certain  that  any  serious  izregalaritj  would  really 
omne  to  his  notice.  I  did  not  quite  gather  that  the 
Comptroller  md  Andiior-Genaal  had  a  like  aeourit; 
in  Uie  Indian  system  P — I  do  not  think,  as  fSur  as  I 
recollect,  that  &ere  is  any  retnm  of  disallowaiices  sent 
ia  to  any  central  authority.  Serious  cases  always  would 
come  up.  I  observed,  I  think  it  was  in  Mr.  Becher's 
evidence,  that  the  Acconntant-Qeneral  in  the  Public 
Worka  Department  gets  a  retom  of  aerions  cases.  I  do 
not  think  that  that  exists  in  the  other  departments.  I 
see  no  objection  to  that.  It  would  be  ou  the  whole 
rather  a  good  thing :  bnt  what  I  wonld  very  strongly 
object  to,  would  be  a  system  by  which  all  the  disallov- 
anoes  made  by  all  the  audit  officers  all  over  India, 
oune  to  a  central  authority.  It  would  be  an  appalling 
Sffioont  of  work,  and  absolutely  unneceflsary.  A  return 
of  Beriona  cases,  sent  in  quarterly,  I  see  no  objection 
to ;  I  think  it  wonld  be  refy  good.  If  I  were  in  office 
now  I  would  certainly  take  up  the  question. 

2156.  Lastly,  I  want  to  ask  yon  abouc  the  Appropria- 
tion Beport.  It  seems  to  me  rather  a  review  of  the 
financial  work  of  the  Government  than  an  Appropria- 
tion Beport  f — 1  have  dealt  aith  those  reports  both 
as  Secretary  and  as  Member  of  Council,  and  I  cannot 
Bay  that  it  waa  any  vatne  to  me  really,  because  all 
the  questions  raised  in  it  of  any  importance  had  come 


bef<(re  me  prerioualy  and  been  disposed  of  j  and  when  Sir.  D  M. 
I  got  a  sort  of  re-hash  of  the  question  12  mouths  after-  Sarhomr, 
warda,  I  thought  it  waa  rather  tronbleaome.  K.C.8J. 

-2157.  And  that  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  tha  wealcnaBs  of      ]7ot.  lS9St 

the  report.    It  takes  the  form  rather  of  a  ftnanoial  

report  for  financial  expei-ts  than  of  a  criticism  by  an 
independent  officer  upon  the  financial  acts  of  Gk>vem- 
ment.  I  mast  say  that  I  think  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General's  reports  here  correspond  much  more 
nearly  to  what  is  wanted.  He  expresses,  or  ought  to 
express,  no  opinion  whatever  about  policy  or  about  the 
acts  of  the  Government  as  such.  He  has  put  before 
him  by  the  accountant  the  aooonnt  of  expenditure  ;  he 
goes  through  thia,  and  he  signs  the  account  if  it  is 
correct ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  appends  a  report  in 
which  he  oalla  attention  to  every  seriona  irregnlari^  that 
he  has  found.  What  I  mean  by  ' '  seriona  irregularity  " 
is  "  infVaotion  of  rule."  Of  ooorae,  if  an  officer  has 
infringed  a  rule  and  made  it  good  *t  once,  in  nine 
oases  oat  of  ten  there  is  no  necessity  to  mention  it;  but 
he  would  call  attention  to  any  infnotion  of  nde,  eiAer 
by  the  aooonntant  bimsell  or  b]r  tiie  Treamuy  ia  pass- 
ing it  afterwards,  it  it  was  a  senons  one :  and  ne  wonld 
also  call  attention  to  any  case  in  whioh  a  serious 
irregularity  had  been  condoned.  How  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Appropriation  Beport  of  tha  OomptroUw  and 
Auditor-General  in  India  oorresponds  to.  that  V— In 
India,  you  will  observe,  the  irregularities  are  bronght 
to  notioe,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day ;  this  ia  done  1^ 
the  Audit  De^tment  concerned,  and  I  do  not  really 
think  there  ia  much  left  for  the  Comptrdller  aim 
Anditor-Qeneral  to  do. 

2158.  That  need  to  be  said  here.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remembw  the  time  when  there  waa  no  ind^»and«ot 
auditor  here  Well.  I  oan  only  {rive  my  opinion  Ua 
what  it  is  worth.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  admit  that 
in  principle  to  hare  an  altogether  separate  officer 
auditing  all  the  expenditure,  (^pointed  by  Parliament 
and  so  forth,  might  be  more  satisfactory.  It  would 
invotre  conaideraUe  expense.  I  should  hardJty  say_  that 
the  adTantage  ia  worth  the  cost.  That  ia  nqr  oinnion. 

2159.  {Sir  33ona3d  Stewart.)  Is  it  not  the  OMe  prftc- 
tioally  that  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  retrenehmemta 
that  are  so  made  are  eventually  passedP— That  I  oonld 
not  aay,  hot  no  doubt  tihe  greater  portion  them  are 
eventually  withdrawn. 

2160.  They  are  simply  formal?— They  are  very 
simple  matters,  I  know.  I  introdnoed  what  I  thought 
was  a  reform  in  connexion  with  that.  TTnder  the  old 
ayiitem.  if  an  officer  had  overpaid,  we  will  say,  one 
penny  too  much,  it  must  be  pursued  until  tiie  sanction 
of  the  Central  Government  was  obtained  to  writing  it 
off;  and  the  amount  of  owretpondenoe  it  gave  rise  to 
was  wry  serious.  So  I  suggested  that  the  Aooonntant 
General  should  be  gh-en  a  ducretiou,  in  tiie  case  of  very 
small  sums,  as  to  whether  it  was  worth  while  pursuing 
them  under  all  circumstances.  Bnt  the  number  m 
objeotions  made  in  the  first  instance  all  over  India  is 
very  great. 

2161.  {Chairman.)  All  I  would  say  about  it  is  this. 
Anybody  who  was  conversant  with  the  operation 
of  the  audit  here  formerly,  and  who  will  go  through 
the  reports  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General, 
will  see  the  valne  to  the  public  service  of  the  criticisms 
of  the  Comptroller  and  the  Auditor-General,  and  what 
an  immense  benefit  the  institntion  of  the  Appropriation 
Beports  baa  been — ^flrat,  to  Parliament ;  and,  secondly, 
to  the  departments  tbemaelves  P — If  it  would  strengthen 
the  Financial  Department  in  India  I  should  be  Tory 
much  in  favour  of  it. 

2162.  As  one  who  has  had  an  opportnnity  of  observing 
this  matter  for  many  years,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  the  excellent  financial  results  whioh  the  oommenta 
of  the  ComptroUer  and  Auditor-CJeneral  on  the  public 
expenditure  have  had.  His  report  is  the  biggest  and 
best  financial  reform  that  has  taken  place  within  my 
raoolleotion  P — Tes. 

2163.  (Kr.  BwihaMm.)  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to 
ask  yon  abont.  In  the  early  part  of  your  evidence  yon 
spoke  abont  the  Financial  Department  being  practically 
weak  thongh  theoretically  strong;  and  yon  said,  I 
think,  that  yon  could  not  si^;gest  any  amendment  in 
the  rules  for  altering  the  position  of  the  Financial 
Department :  but  are  there  any  other  suggestions  yon 
could  make  to  the  Oommiasion  by  which  ^e  Finanoial 
Department  might  be  made  stronger  for  the  purposes 
of  oontrolling  expenditure  P — No  t  I  am  afraid  there 

\st  fire  not.   It  u  a  W9akneBB,  I  think,  inherent  in  the 
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system  of  government  \  it  ii  one  dl  the  things  yon  most 
Booept. 

2104.  That  the  Financial  Department  should  be  weak 
in  itself  P — I  think  it  is  weak. 

2165.  Then  joa  told  us.  too,  with  regard  to  financial 
diffloalties  tliat  have  arisen  within  the  last  20  years,  or 
financial  crises,  I  think  yon  called  them,  that  the 
Financial  Department  had  foreseen  them,  but  that  the 
tiDTemment  of  India  had  not  acted  upon  the  warning  P 
—I  do  not  know  that  I  Raid  tbat. 

2166.  Ton  said  there  was  a  want  of  continuity,  I 
think.  I  have  not  got  your  words  here ;  you  said  the 
OoTemment  of  India  did  not  go  slowly  enough  P — I 
aaid  I  thought  there  wag  a  tendency  to  go  too  fast  in 
times  of  prosperity — I  think  there  is — and  not  to  bear 
sufficiently  in  mind  the  fact  that  periods  of  difiionlty 
come ;  and  that  I  imagine  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  the  GoTernment  ohonG^  every 
five  yoaiB,  and  that  to  really  master  the  conditiMU  of 
India  requires  a  very  great  efibrt. 

2167.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  extend  the  term  of 
office  P— No,  I  would  not. 

2168.  The  appointment  of  the  Financial  Member  of 
the  Oonnoil  yon  have  already  told  ns  is  for  five  years  f— 
For  five  yean,  practically. 

8169.  But  I  suppose  a  good  deal  of  the  actual  financial 
work  is  done  not  by  him,  but  by  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Department  P — No  douM  a  gnat  deal  is  done  by 
the  permanent  Secretary. 

2170.  And  they  do  not  obange,  of  course,  any  more 
than  the  offloera  of  the  Treasury  at  home  P — Thffj  do 
not,  except  that  in  India,  changes  are  always  rather 
more  fVequent  than  they  would  be  in  this  eonntiy. 

S171.  They  retire  earlier  P— Yes,  and  they  take  leave. 

217?.  But  would  there  be  any  decided  change  that 
yon  would  like  to  recommend  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Finance  Department  or  the  financial  position  of  the 
Government  of  India  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

2173.  Toa  stated,  I  think,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  the  Finance  Minister  and  the 
Seoretarv  of  State  that  they  were  close,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  generally  the  friend  of  the 
Finance  Minister,  and  that  it  would  be  better  if  he  was 
a  stronger  friend.  Would  you  like  to  increase  his 
authority  over  the  expenditure  of  the  Government  of 
India  P— I  would  like  very  much  as  a  preliminary  to 
Uiat  to  inivease  his  knowledge  of  finanoial  oonditions  in 
India. 

2174.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  that  P — Well, 
that  is  the  diffioalty.  I  should  not  like  to  see  him 
interfere  much  with  the  details  of  Indian  administra- 
tion  nnless  he  could  interfere  with  greater  knowledge 
of  India. 

2175.  Would  you  alter  the  constitution  of  his  coun- 
cil P — That  is  a  question  I  have  not  considered.  Tbat 
is  a  very  big  question  in  which  you  would  find  great 
difficulty. 

2176.  You  would  not  be  prepai'ed  to  make  any  ang- 
gestions  to  alterwfaat  in  your  knowledge  is  the  difficulty 
at  present  in  the  government  of  India  P — I  bad  thought 
at  one  time  that,  instead  of  questions  of  expenditure 
being  referred  to  the  Financial  Department  alone,  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  sort  of  committee  of  expenditure 
consisting  of  the  Financial  Member  of  Counoil  and  two 
other  men  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  but  on 
thinking  it  over  I  am  not  sure  that  it  wonid  be  an 
improTement. 

2177.  Two  other  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Counoil  P 
—No;  not  of  tiie  Connol  at  all ;  two  separate  men. 

2178.  (Chairman.)  Officials  P— They  would  have  to  be 
officials.  Yon  could  not  get  them  to  do  the  work  in  India 
without  pay,  and  so  fisr  they  would  have  to  be  official ; 
but,  apart  nrom  that  appointment,  they  might  be  non- 
offidials.  I  oame  to  tne  oonclnsion  that  ou  the  whole 
I  oonld  not  reoommand  it.  It  is  the  only  thing  tbat  has 
ever  ocourred  to  me. 

2179.  (3fr.  Bwihama»)  Would  you  give  them  a  kind 
of  veto  on  ntra  oxpenditnre  P — Well,  I  do  not  think  yon 
ooald  give  them  a  veto ;  bnt  they  might  be  given  a  certain 
antfaonty.  and  if  they  objected  to  certain  expenditure, 
the  obiection  vroold  oome  vilfa  greater  weight  from 
them  than  if  it  came  from  any  one  member  of  the 
Council ;  but  I  tiiink  you  must  maintain  the  authority 
of  this  Tioeroy  in  ttw  liidiau  systep^  of  ^ve^nnient. 


2180.  Yon  atated  ver^r  strongly  your  ofnnion  w  to  llw 
power  of  the  Yioeroy  with  rmrd  to  flnanoial  matters. 
With  a  view  to  eoonomy  wonid  you  be  iwdined  to  in- 
crease his  power  P  Do  yon  think  that  is  good  or  evil  f 
~I  do  not  qnite  nnderatand  tbe  qnestion. 

2181.  To  increase  the  power,  as  I  understood  from  yon, 
of  the  Viceroy  in  the  Connoil?~WeU«  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  increase  it,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  diminish  it,  and  certainly  great  authority  must  be 
left  in  ^e  Viceroy's  hands.  If  he  had  no  more  autho- 
rity than  any  member  of  the  Council  the  business 
simply  could  not  be  carried  on  i  he  most  be  supreme  In 
the  Connoil,  really. 

21^  Yon  told  ns,  if  the  Vioeroy  was  economical  ^on 
had  economical  government.  Are  there  any  suf  gesttons 
you  could  make  by  which  you  oonld  permanently  attach 
.him  to  the  study  of  eoonomy  P — I  am  afraid  noL 
BecoUect  that  the  position  of  Vio«roy  of  India  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  positions  in  the  world  to  flU.  It 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  -responsi- 
bility, and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  get  a  Vioeroy 
who  fulfils  all  tbe  duties  of  tbe  cffioe  perfeotly ;  no  smm 
man  exists. 

2183.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  that 
Parliament  should  exercise  greater  control  than  it  does 
at  present  over  Indian  expenditure  or  the  increase  of 
itP — I  think  that  the  general  control  of  Parliament 
over  Indian  expenditure  and  over  Indian  matters 
generally  is  most  valuable,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  India  removed  from  that  general  control,  but  j. 
must  say  that  I  think  that  when  Parliament  interferes 
in  particular  matters,  it  generally  interferes  on  very 
insufficient  information,  and  I  am  afraid  that  it  does 
rather  more  harm  ^an  good.  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  value  of  tbe  general  control  of  Parlia- 
ment over  Indian  expenditure ;  I  think,  I  may  say,  I 
have  almost  a  terror  of  its  interference  in  details. 

2184.  You  think  it  is  ignoruit,  like  tbe  Seoietary  of 
State  P — Taking  Parliament  as  a  whole,  T  do  not  think 
it  has  sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to  interfere  in 
details  ;  consequently  it  may  be  led  away  by  sentiment, 
or  by  statements  which  it  has  no  means  of  verifying. 

2185.  And  the  difficulty  is  to  get  men  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  aathority  to  be  a  good  fulcrum  for 
increasing  the  power  in  the  financial  element  of  tbe 
Government  P— That  is  tbe  difficulty. 

2186.  But  there  is  no  detailed  suggestion  you  have 
to  make  to  us  to  remove  that  difficulty  P — I  have  not.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importoooe.  If  tbe  present 
Commission  should  be  of  that  opinion,  it  should  say  tbat 
financial  consideratiomi  ought  to  have  great  weight 
attached  to  them  in  India.  I  suppose  everybody  would 
agree  to  that.  The  difficulty  is  in  seeing  that  it  is 
carried  out  in  practice. 

2187.  I  suppose  we  should  like  to  take  a  step  furtiier, 
and  ascertam  whether  you  are  able  to  make  snne 
tangible  suggestions.  We  should  like,  from  your  ,gi«at 
experience,  to  know  whether  yon  have  any  sugges- 
tions P— I  gave  you  the  onlv  suggestion  that  ocourred 
to  me,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  ]Hre8i  it,  for  I  see  great 
diffionlties  in  the  way. 

2188.  But  yon  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  evil 
and  that  it  is  a  considerable  one  ? — Yes ;  on  tbe  whole 
I  should  like  to  see  more  weight  attached  to  financial 
considerations  in  connexion  with  Indian  affairs,  and  I 
sbonld  support  any  change  that  would  have  that  efibot, 
unlens  it  gave  rise  to  evils  of  equivalent  magnitude. 

2189.  Do  you  think  it  is  au  increasing  diffioalty  or  a 
diminishing  P — It  is  not  diminishing. 

2190.  (Ohairman.)  When  you  were  speaking  of 
strengthnung  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  you  hesitated,  as  I  understood,  to  make  any 
recommendations  as  to  the  Counoil ;  but  yon  wish 
to  see  some  Indian  experiraice  brought  into  the 
Finance  Department  of  the  India  Office  P— I  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  Sir  Henry  Waterfleld,  and  my 
relations  with  him  have  been  entiiely  satisfaotoiy.  I 
do  not  think  you  can  improve  upon  his  knowledge 
the  subject. 

2191.  I  quite  accept  that  view  with  regard  to  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield ;  it  is  one  which  we  sfaoQld  all  share ; 
but  I  am  speaking  generally :  do  yon  tbink  that  the 
department  wants  or  should  have  some  actual  Indian 
experience  P — I  think  it  would  be  desin^le,  certainty. 

2192.  (Sir  WiUiam  Weiderhum.)  I  think  you  men- 
tioned tbat  as  Financial  Member  of  Council  you  recorded 
a  dissent  in  the  matter  of  the  Mauritius  and  ganrifaar 
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citble  P — I  think  ib  was  mentLoneil  in  ihe  despatoU  that 
I  did  uot  agree  to  the  proposal  to  pa;^  that  Habciidy  from 
lodian  rerenncs,  because  I  thoagnt  it  was  not  a  proper 
object  for  Indian  expenditure  aooording  to  the  onstom 
that  regnlates  Indian  expenditure.  I  am  ftill  of  that 
opinion. 

2193.  On  the  gronnd  that  it  was  net  eqnitable  that 
India  shonld  pajp— -Tei;  I  think  India  ought  not  to 

Sij  for  a  matter  like  that.  It  onght  to  be  left  to  the 
ome  GoTemment. 

2194.  But  when  the  Secrotarj  of  State  decided  thiit 
India  must  pay,  there  was  nothing  to  be  Baid  against  it  P 
— The  majority  of  the  Council  in  India  were  favourable 
to  India  paying. 

2l!^5.  Are  these  cases  of  doubt  whether  India  should 
fairly  be  made  to  pay,  tbe  sabject  of  correspondence 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  (joremor- 
Gencral  in  Conncil  P— Oh,  yee  ;  they  would  be. 

2196.  Bat,  if  you  thought  that  the  expenditure  was 
ei*^her  illegal  or  inequitable,  tbe  Government  of  India 
would  have  ihe  opportunity  ot  putting  in  a  protest? — I 
suppose  they  generally  would  ;  the  Secretary  of  State 
might  decide  here  without  referring  to  them  that  India 
should  l)ear  a  certain  charge ;  but  tbey  could  afterwards 
protest  against  it  if  they  liked.  Certainly,  they  could 
address  the  Secretary  of  State  on  any  qneation  relating 
to  Indian  affairs. 

2197.  Because,  of  course,  India  has  ultimately  to  find 
the  money?— Ob,  yes.  The  OoTcmment  of  India  can 
take  up  aiy  of  those  questions  and  express  their  opinion 
upon  tnem. 

2198.  There  were  one  or  two  other  items.  I  think 
this  Zanzibar  and  Msuritins  cable  atandi<  at  18,3001.  Is 
not  that  the  oost  of  it  ?— To  India  ? 

2199.  YesP — It  was  a  yearly  subsidy.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  actually  worked  out  at. 

2200.  {Mr.  Cam«,)  I  think  it  wa^  Bx.  30.000  P  That 
would  be  prett>  near  it,  would  it  not  P — That  would  be 
abont  17,'mi. 

2201.  That  iu  my  impression ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  P 
— It  W9S  something  like  th»t,  1  think. 

2202.  (Sir  William  Weddfrburn.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  tbe  following  items  have  been  tbe  snbjeot  of 
correppondence  with  the  Government  of  India  and  of 
protest  from  the  Government  of  India  :  the  Indo- 
BoTOpean  Telegraph,  which  appears  at  45,7001.  These 
figures  are,  of  course,  merely  rout^bly  to  indicate  the 
thing? — Is  that  the  Indian  expenditure  on  that 
telegraph  line? 

2203.  Yes  P — No  doubt,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  about  it ;  but  I  am  not  familiar  villi  it, 
and  cannot  give  you  any  information  about  it, 

2204.  Then  there  is  the  Bed  Sea  Telegraph  which 
India  pays  for  P — Tbey  were  all  settled  before  my  time, 
I  tfainV;  tbey  -were  accomplished  facts,  I  think;  I 
cannot  give  you  any  information  abont  that  either. 

^2205.  Then  the  Persian  and  China  charges  ? — I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  tbe  correspondence  abont 
tbe  Persian  and  China  charges.  I  think  there  has  been 
a  reduction  in  them  the  last  few  years. 

2206.  I  think  that  is  shown  at  97,900/.  ."—Yes,  you 
will  see  the  missions  in  China  are  under  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  India  [wys  a  certain  subsidy  towards 
the  cost  of  them ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  as  regards 
Periiia,  and,  I  think,  besides  that  India  Days  certain 
charts  which  are  incarred  in  Persia,  and  nave  been 
sanctioned  in  recent  years. 

2207.  Then  for  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  Indian  seas 
there  is  151,000i.  ? — Is  that  the  old  charge  or  the  new 
one  P  India  pays  for  and  gets  the  services  of  certain 
mmboate  and,  I  think,  ships  of  war  principally  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  pays  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

2208.  Of  course  we  arc  not  dealing  with  the  question 
of  payment.  My  object  in  referring  to  this  is  to  see 
what  is  the  nata re  of  a  possible  check  upon  illegal  or 
inequitable  chains  being  made  upon  India  P — The 
Government  of  uidia  might  object  to  any  of  these 
bargee. 

2209.  It  has  the  opportunity  in  correspondence  of 
objecting  P — Ob !  certainly. 

2210.  But  whatever  the  Secretary  of  State  decides  in 
the  matter  is  final,  and  there  is  no  further  protest  to  be 
made  P— Well,  thsn  is  nothing  forther  to  be  done;  he 
is  the  finftl  authority. 
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2211.  There  is  no  means  of  formally  bringing  to  the 
test  whether  the  Government  of  India  is  right  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  right,  supposing  they  differ  P — I 
think  there  is  no  anthoritT  above  them  except  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  do  not  see  how  the  Government' of  India 
could  appeal  to  Parliament. 

2212.  Then  one  or  two  other  items  of  asimilar  charac- 
ter. Cooper's  Hill  College,  and  the  dealing  with  lunatics 
from  India,  questions  of  outfits.  Theije  are  matters 
in  which,  as  1  understand,  the  GoTernment  of  India  has 
the  opportunity  of  protesting  in  case  it  considers  they 
are  not  fair  charge*  P — Yes. 

2213-4.  Sn  that  tbe  question  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
det«il ;  but  what  I  understand  you  consider  to  h>*  wanted 
is  some  strong  authority  to  check  and  control  any  large 
sams  that  have  to  l>e  patdP — Well,  not  so  lunch  what 
you  refer  to  as  that  I  should  like  to  see  some  influence 
brought  to  bear  which  would  secure  greater,  weight 
being  siren  to  financial  considerations  b^  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  India,  looking  to  the  very  peculiar  conditions 
of  Indian  finance. 

221'^.  The  Chairman  asked  you  to  a  certain  extent  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  position  of  the  Cbauoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  that  of  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council,  and  yoiv  stated  that  theoretically  the  position 
of  the  Finance  Minister  was  strong,  but  practically  it 
was  weak.  I  think  that  is  what  yoa  stated  P — ^Yes  \  I 
think  graierally  that  would  express  what  my  evidence 
was. 

22ira.  And  that  the  threu  anthorities  that  had  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  were,  fir.-t  the  Ticeroy,  who 
has  a  very  predominating  influence  in  the  Goveri.ment 
of  India  r— Certainly. 

2216.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  pe  sonal 
influence  in  tbe  sense  that  the  future  of  each  memlier 
of  the  Council  depends  in  a  veiy  great  measure  upon 
the  goodwill  of  the  Viceroy  P — I  have  no  doubt  that  nas 
aomethiog  to  do  with  it. 

2217.  At  the  end  of  the  five  years  of  a  member  of 
Council's  service,  he  may  become  a  Lieutenant-Governor 
if  the  Viceroy  likes  him  j  or  he  may  have  to  ret're  apon 
a  very  moderate  pension  if  the  Viceroy  does  not  incline 
to  appoint  him  as  Lieutenant-Governor  P — No  doubt  the 
Viceroy  is  in  a  very  different  position  fmm  the  ether 
members  of  the  Council.,  He  is  a  man  geuerally  of  very 
mnch  higher  social  position ;  probably  an  EngliMb  states- 
man ;  he  is  in  confidential  rorrespondenoe  with  the  an- 
thorities at  home,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  offitdal 
fhtnre  of  the  other  members  of  Council  does  depend 
upon  him,  no  doubt  He  has  power  of  influencing  it. 
So  that  altogether  his  power  with  the  Council  is  very 
great. 

2218.  And  if  ho  is  economically  inclined  he  can 
during  his  vicerovalty  do  a  great  deal  to  check  expen- 
diture?—Oh  1  no  doubt  The  Financial  Department,  of 
course,  is  always  economical ;  perhaps  too  economical 
in  some  cases,  and  if  the  Viceroy  is  inclined,  if  he 
understands  finance  or  is  inclined  towards  economy 
and  supports  tbe  Financial  Department,  no  doubt  the 
bnsinesB  of  the  country  wonid  be  conducted  most 
economically ;  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  such  a 
case. 

2219.  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  when  Lord 
NorthbnxA  and  Lord  Bipon  were  Viceroys  there  wa.n 
an  inclination  towards  economy  P— I  do  not  like  to  give 
an  opinion  as  regards  particular  Viceroys.  I  served 
under  Lord  Northbrouk  and  under  Lord  Bipon  too ;  I 
would  rather  cot. 

22*20.  Bat  the  Viceroy  being  in  charge  of  the  Foreign 
Department,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  some  milif«ry  ex- 
pedition or  operation  is  necessary,  practically,  that 
means  that  he  will  see  that  the  necessary  funds  are 
obtained? — Ob,  yen;  I  shoald  say  so;  if  the  Viceroy 
makes  up  his  mind  to  have  an  expedition,  I  do  not  seo 
how  he  can  be  stopped. 

22*21.  So  that  in  that  case  the  position  of  the  Finar> 
c5al  Department  depends  practically  upon  the  Foreign 
Department? — Of  coursa,  if  the  Government  of  India 
undertakes  an  expedition,  it  has  to  find  tbe  funds.  The 
Financial  Member  of  the  Council  might  protest;  he 
might  dissent  but  he  would  have  no  power. 

2222.  But  I  think  yon  consider  that  tlitre  is  not 
much  hope  for  a  protest  when  a  matter  has  once  been 
decided  upon ;  and  that  although  the  Financial  Member 
may  object  generally  to  a  military  policy,  he  finds  it 
difficalt  to  relYtse  the  fonds  when  it  has  been  decided  in 
the  Foreign  Department  that  a  military  operation  is 
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necesaary  9 — Of  course  if  tho  Council  has  alreadj 
decided  on  a  certain  expenditure  there  is  iiothiDg  more 
for  tho  Financial  Member  to  do.  If  the  Viceroy 
decides  upon  an  expedition  and  the  FiiiBncial  Member 
of  Council  proleiittj  against  it,  it  would  Have  to  come 
before  the  Conncil,  and  the  Financial  Member  of  Council 
would  hiive  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  When  the  matter  comes  before  the  Cuuncil 
the  Viceroy  would  naturally  possess  great  weight. 

2223.  The  Viceroy,  you  said,  was  the  first  important 
power  in  the  matter,  aud  I  think  the  socoud  you  re- 
ferred to  as  analogous  to  the  Cabinet  would  be  the 
QoTemor-Oeucral  in  Council  f — Yes. 

2224.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  in  many 
respects  the  Financlul  Member  stands  alune  aa  against 
the  whole  of  the  other  Members  of  Council,  in  respect 
that  he  is  the  oue  to  furnish  the  fnndj^  and  the  others 
want  to  Spend  funds  ? — That  is  the  case,  of  coureo  ;  that 
is  neci-Bsarily  tho  case.  The  different  departments  want 
money,  and  he  has  to  keep  some  check  upon  them,  if 
he  can. 

2225.  So  that,  though  he  may  be  stronger  in  his  de- 
partment individually  as  ai^ain'jt  any  partit-ular  depart* 
ment,  he  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  whole  of 
the  Council  ? — He  cannot  resist  the  majority. 

222d.  And  the  general  feeling  is  that  he  has  got  to 
provide  the  funds  for  the  necessary  reqairomenta  of  the 
others,  no  that  he  finds  himself  rather  in  antagonism 
with  the  ger  eral  feeling  of  the  Ciiuncil  ? — Of  coarse  he 
must  have  continual  controveraieB  goio^  on  aa  regards 
particular  items  ol  expenditure ;  that  is  inevitable. 

2227.  And  therefore,  supposing  the  Yicoroy  is  in- 
clined to  some  military  operation  and  the  Military 
Member  of  the  Council  is  not  actively  opposed  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  there  would  be  at  once  a  very 
large  majority  against  the  Financial  Member?— Oh, 
yes,  of  ootirse. 

2228.  That  is  the  Gcremor-Oeneral  in  Connoil.  Then 
there  comes  the  third  point,  namely,  with  reference  to 
the  control  through  Parliament  or  anticipated  interfer- 
ence of  Piirliament,  which  I  think  the  Chairman  ex- 
plained is  one  of  the  principal  controlling  powers  as 
regards  expenditure  in'  England.  Toa  have  said  that 
yon  bare  not  got  any  deSnito  scheme  to  propose,  but 
yon  think  that  the  general  control  by  Parliameutis  very 
valuable  F — I  think  the  general  control  of  Parliament 
over  Indian  affairs  is  very  valuable  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  becoming  too  despotic,  too  bureau- 
cratic. I  think  it  produces  a  more  liberal  tone,  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  authority  rests  with  Parliament ;  and 
that  is  very  valuable. 

2229.  But  the  gi  eat  difficulty  is  that  Parliament  has 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,  and  that 

its  interference  h  rather  an  inconvenient  interference 
with  details  than  a  wise  well-informed  general  con- 
trol?— I  do  not  think  I  eaid  that  that  actually  was  the 
cose,  but  I  sai  1  1  was  afraid  that  if  Parliament  inter- 
fered very  much  with  Indian  affairs  it  might  interfere 
in  detaiU  with  very  insufficient  knowledge,  or  what 
seemed  to  me  insnfficient  knowledge. 

2230.  I  think  that  those  who  ask  questions  in  the 
Honse  of  Commons  uoon  Indian  masters  fully  realise 
the  inconvenience  of  the  present  system  and  would 
be  glad  if  somethiug  better  could  b^  estHblisbed  to  get 
a  well-informed  control.  Would  not  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Indiin  Affiiirs 
which  might  in  a  mature  and  systematic  way  exercise 
financial  control,  receiving  the  reports  of  the  difTerent 
authorities  and  considering  them,  be  a  move  towards 
making  thit  general  control  you  speak  of  effective? — 
Well  I  have  not  had  the  experience  which  would  enable 
me  to  say  whut  the  vulueof  such  a  Standing  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  as  re^rds  Indian 
affftirs ;  my  prepossession  would  be  that  it  would  not 
be  a  useful  body,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  of 
Parliament  to  give  a  decided  opinion. 

2231.  I  think  }ou  have  expressed  au  opinion — not 
on  this  occasion — but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  you  think  a  well-trained  public  opinion  would 
do  a  great  deal  to  support  the  Financial  Member  in 
any  desire  for  reasonable  economy  ? — I  think  if  a  well- 
informed  public  opinion  coald  he  brought  to  bear  on 
Indian  financial  matters  it  would  be  a  good  Uiing 
certainly. 

2232.  But  would  not  discussions  in  Parliament  by 
those  who  had  all  Uie  facts  before  them  and  were 
responsible  in  the  matter,  he  a  step  towards  training 


public  opinion  ? — No  doubt,  and  if  members  of  Parlia- 
ment niade  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Indian  financial  matters,  and  Indian  financial  qawtions 
were  discussed  in  Pwlioment  by  such  persons,  that 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

2233.  But  have  you  realised  the  extreme  difficn.^ 
of  any  private  member  of  Parliament  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  these  questions,  unless  there  is  some 
organised  arrangement  for  having  these  matters  dis' 
cussed? — 1  am  certainly  aware  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  ia  any  private  person,  Member  of  Parliament 
or  other,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Indian 
financial  affairs ;  there  is  great  dimonlty. 

2234.  So  that  if  you  roI  some  organisation  which 
would  tiain  Members  of  Fwliament  to  the  study  and 
nnderstanding  of  Indian  financial  questions  that  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  ? — So  tmr  as  that  govs, 
that  would  be  a  good  thing ;  but  I  thought  your  pro- 
posal was  for  a  Standing  Committee  that  would  acinally 
control  Indian  affairs.  A  Standing  Committee  or  bodv 
of  the  House  of  Commona  that  would  merely  occupy 
itself  with  intelligently  iuqniring  into  Indian  aflairs, 
and  making  itself  acquainted  with  Indian  atrairs  would 
certainly  do  good ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

2235.  I  am  not  suggesting  a  committee  which  would 
have  any  power  in  itself;  it  would  be  a  committee 
which  would  inform  the  Honse  of  Commons,  report  to 
the  Honse  of  Commons  generally ;  that  was  the  nature 
of  the  suggestion  P — I  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing,  especially  as  regards  Indian  aflfairs.  If.  when 
Farliamcut  had  to  do  with  them  it  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  to  report  from  time  to  time  upon  particular 
things ;  that  I  tnink  would  be  very  good.  It  would 
be  most  dangerous  if  Parliament  interfered  without 
first  taking  the  reix)rt  uf  a  Select  Committee  or  of  soma 
other  special  body. 

2236.  iOhairman.)  We  are  confining  ourselves  to 
finuicial  questions  ?— What  I  would  strongly  nrge  is, 
HaA  if  Parliament  wishes  to  exercise  its  control  in 
greater  detail,  it  should  always  appoint  a  Committee  or 
a  Boyal  Commission  to  enquire  into  the  matter 
beforehand. 

2237.  (£rtr  WiUiam  Wedderbwm)  That  ires  what  X 
was  pointing  to,  namely,  a  Committee  of  Uie  House 
of  Commons  which  should  specially  deal  with  theee 
matters,  and  especially  the  aimual  financial  statement 
which  would  nat,urally  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
consideration  ? — I  do  not  know  enough  of  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it.  But 
my  prepossession  is  againet  a  Standing  Committee. 
I  quite  see  the  advantage  of  having  a  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed  on  a  particular  question  from  time 
to  time.  If  Parliament  has  got  to  deal  with  Indian 
affairs.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  it  shoald 
deal  with  them  in  that  way ;  that  is,  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee for  a  particular  purpose,  and  act  upon  the 
report  of  that  Committee. 

2238-9.  My  present  queotions,  of  coarse,  refer  to  the 
means  ol  carrying  out  an  efFectual  financial  cheek  and 
control.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at,  be- 
cause  our  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  well-informed  and 
mature  decision  from  the  ultimate  authority  of  I'arlia- 
ment.  which  it  appears  to  me  is  the  only  power  capable 
of  exercising  this  control  finally.  At  present  the  East 
India  accounts  are  put  in  in  the  first  weeks  in  May,  are 
they  not? — It  would  be  about  that  time,  I  think. 

2240.  They  are  generally  not  dealt  with  until  the  end 
of  the  session  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  experience. 

2241-2.  And  you  speak  with  great  respeut  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  from  your  experience  of  Indian  finance,  you 
say  that  thev  are  not  very  efi'ectiyely  dealt  with  when 
they  are  dealt  with  at  the  end  <tf  the  sesuon  P— ;!  shonld 
say  the  dieonssion  was  not  of  any  value  at  all.  It  is 
the  right  thing  that  the  account  should  come  hefbt» 
Parliament,  but  I  cannot  see  tiiat  the  yearly  discnssiooa 
in  Parliament,  as  a  rale,  on  the  Indiaa  finances,  are 
practically  of  any  valoe. 

2243.  And  in  order  that  Parliament  may  do  its  duty 
by  India,  ttiere  shonld  be  some  fresh  ra-orguusatimi  ot 
the  whole  matter  ?— I  said  I  could  not  suggest  a  new- 
system. 

2244.  I  am  not  asking  for  a  special  scheme ;  but  ia 
not  the  financial  control  now  exercised  by  Parliament 
practioallf  useless  ?— I  would  not  b»  it  is  usdess,  be- 
cause it  18  always  there  in  reserve ;  but  it  certainly  ia 
not  very  efficient  or  prompt. 
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2245.  Not   directly  useful P  —  No;  and  it  is  not 
prompt. 

2246.  And  I  think  these  accounts,  when  they  come 
in,  the  East  India  accounts  are  called  the  Indian 
Badget  coUonnially,  bat  it  is  not  the  Indian  Budgvt 
really.  The  East  India  accoants  apon  which  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  Honse  of  Commons  is  passed  are  the 
acoonnts  for  the  preceding  year,  that  is  to  say,  whon 
the  Honse  of  Commons  dealt  with  the  East  India 
acconnffl  this  year,  1895,  it  was  the  accoants  np  to 
March  lg9t,  I  think  P— Yes. 

2247.  Those  were  the  aoconnts  that  were  really 
dealt  with,  1893-94?— That  may  be. 

3248.  With  a  revised  estimate  of  1894-95,  and  a 
prospective  estimate  for  1895-96  P— Yes. 

'2249.  And  the  i^nly  reeolntion  passed  had  reference 
to  the  accounts  of  1893-94.  The  Chairman  has  pointed 
out  the  very  great  value  and  importance  of  the  check 
nercised  by  the  Anditor^General  tbroagh  his  report  to 
tite  Honse  of  Cftmmons,  and  that  it  is  very  ralnable ; 
but  I  think  yon  are  of  opinion  that  the  8nal<^ns 
cheok  that  has  been  established  for  India  throngfa  the 
Comptroller  and  Anditor-Qeneral  is  of  pmctically  no 
Yaiw  at  all,  becanse  the  day-to-day  audit  has  already 
done  whatever  check  is  wanted  of  the  superior  ofQcer 
over  the  inferior  officer ;  am  I  ri^ht  P — I  soonld  say  so. 
'Siba.t  Muerally  would  be  my  opinion.  The  day-to-day 
audit  I  consider  a  sufficient  check.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a 
perfect  check,  bat  it  is  a  good  cheok.  ^ 

2250.  And  that  this  Appropriation  Audit,  or  annual 
Audit,  is  quite  immaterial  as  being  any  check  on  the 
expenditure  ?— For  practical  purposes  I  did  not  find  it 
<^  any  Tahie  when  I  was  in  India,  bat  it  brings  certain 
facts  into  a  focus  and  records  them,  and  poasibty  it  may 
be  of  seme  ose  in  the  India  Office.  It  was  not  of  mnch 
practical  valne  to  me. 

2351.  For  admiuistntiTe  purposes  it  may  be  valuable, 
but  for  check  and  control  it  is  not  valuable  ? — No,  I 
oannot  say  it  is  of  much  value ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

2252.  So  that  there  is  an  immense  distinction  between 
this  audit  by  the  Auditor-General  in  England,  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  high  authority  to  be  so 
extremely  valuable,  and  this  audit  in  India,  which  you 
say  is  practicallv  of  do  value  at  all ;  and  does  not  the 
cansc  of  that  dinTeronce  arise  from  this  single  fact,  that 
the  audit  in  England  is  carried  out  by  the  nltimate 
aathority ,  the  representatireB  of  the  taxpayers,  exercised 
over  the  highest  executive  aathority.  whereas  this  audit 
in  India  is  only  the  audit  of  one  executive  authority  by 
another  and  subordinate  executive  aathority  ?—l  do  not 
go  with  you  there.  In  England  Parliament  grants 
supplies  and  passes  the  estimatef,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
report  to  it  how  the  expenditure  has  been  carried  out. 
In  India  the  Government  grants  tuppHe?  to  the 
different  departments  and  passee  the  estimates,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  report  to  it  how  the  expenditure  has 
been  carriid  out.  I  do  not  think  there  is  that  defect  in 
the  Indttm  pystera.  If  you  say,  "Oh,  but  over  and 
*'  above  and  beyond  the  Indian  Government  there  is 
"  Parliament,  and  it  is  necessary  that  Parliament 
*'  should  know  from  time  to  time  how  Indian  e:(pondi- 
"  tare  has  been  carried  on,"  I  do  not  think  that  the 
way  for  Parliament  to  get  that  it-formation  would  be 
the  report  of  the  Auditor  General.  I  .think  it  would 
be  by  appointing  a  committee  or  commission  to  inquire 
into  Indian  financial  affairs  from  time  to  time. 

2SBii.  You  meutioned  that  tiorae  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  (I  think  it  was  1888-89)  a  change  was  made  in  the 
andit  system,  and  that,  whereas  before  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor- General  in  Council  was  considered 
sufBcient.  tiie  Auditor  General  bad  then  to  report 
whether  the  neeeniary  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  been  obtained  P — Yes,  before  that  date  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  necessary  to  certain 
classes  uf  expenditnre,  bat  the  andit  officer  was  not  re- 
quired to  look  to  that ;  the  Financial  Department  looked 
after  that. 

2254.  Now  the  Auditor-General's  duty  has  been  ex- 
tended to  certifying  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  ? — 
The  Audit  Officer  has  to  certify  that  the  necessary  sanc- 
tion has  been  obtained.  If  the  Secretary  of  State's 
•aaotion  has  n^t  been  obtained,  he  has  to  bring  the 
matter  to  notice. 

2255.  But  if  the  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  has 
been  obtained  that  is  final,  and  he  makea  no  farthw 
inquiry  P— That  is  finid  of  course. 


2256.  That  is  final?— Well,  t  am  not  sure  that  an 
Audit  Officer  would  pass  a  charge  which  was  contrary 
to  law,— contrary  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  think  if  it  was  clearly  and  tlistinctly 
contrary  to  law  he  would  certainly  bring  it  to  notice;  I 
think  he  would. 

2257.  With  regard  to  those  six  or  seven  items  which 
I  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  questions  that  I 
asked  you,  the  Mauritius  cable  and  various  others, 
those  were  cases  in  which  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  ax  to  the  propriety,  and  perhapa  legality,  of 
the  charge? — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  qaestion 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  charge,  I  have  no  recollection 
of  any  question  abont  the  legality  of  the  charge. 

2258.  Bnt  I  suppose  there  might  arise  questions  of 
legality,  oonsideriDg  that  the  power  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Stato  is  purely  utatulory? — I  imagine  there  might. 

2269.  For  example,  under  b.  55  of  the  Act  of  1858, 
the  consent  of  both  HoaRca  of  Parliament  is  required 
for  expeditions  beyond  the  frontier  of  India,  and  there 
there  might  distinctly  arise  a  question  of  legality  as 
to  whether  the  revenues  of  India  could  Ijo  employed 
upon  each  an  expedition  without  that  consent  P — I 
suppose  such  a  question  might  arise. 

2260.  And  very  large  sums  would  be  involved  P — No 
doubt. 

2261.  Therefore  the  real  check  that  is  wanted  is  not 
upon  the  Provincial  Governments  or  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  perhaps,  so  much  as  npou  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Where  these  big  sums  are  being  spent  out  of 
the  Indian  revenues  under  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  present  there  ia  no  machinery  to  check  him 
at  all;  is  not  that  the  case? — Well,  I  suppose  be  is 
ultimately  responsible  to  Parliament. 

2262.  But  there  is  no  machinery  for  bringing  these 
questions  before  Purliameut,  and  there  is  no  mnchiuery 
in  Parliament  to  deal  with  those  questions  P — These  are 
points  npon  whioh  1  cannot  give  yon  any  assistance. 

{Mr.  Ca'ne.)  You  can  bring  them  before  the  Hoose 
on  the  motion  of  private  members. 

2263.  (Sir  J)  noli  Steieart.)  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  power  to  incur  expenditure  witho  jt  the  sanction 
of  his  Council?— That  is  the  case.  The  Secretary  of 
StatA  cannot  incur  expenditure  without  the  approvM  of 

his  council. 

22^*4.  {Sir  Willam  WedtJ&rbum.)  When  I  speak  of 
the  Secretftry  of  State  I  mean  the  Secreturjr  of  State  in 
Council.  Ho  has  no  financial  power  practically  apart 
from  it  P — ^No,  not  over  oxpenditure. 

2265.  There  bare  been  very  large  sums  speat,  I 
think,  speaking  roughly  about  one  million  a  year,  upon 
fVontier  expednions  for  the  last  10  years  or  so  ? — There 
hare  been  large  sums  spent  within  tho  last  10  or  12 
years. 

i266.  Has  this  question  of  the  legality  of  this  expendi- 
ture under  section  55  of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
been  bronght  to  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato  or  of 
Parliament  in  any  way  that  you  are  aware  of  ?— I  am 
not  aware  of  the  question  having  been  raised ;  I  do  not 
think  the  question  has  ever  been  discussed  by  the 
Government  of  India.  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  this  expenditure  being 
disousFed.  I  think  that  it  is  the  cate  that  these  ex- 
peditions beyond  the  Sootier  have  been  going  on  at 
intervals  for  an  i-idefinite  time.  I  mean  to  say  there 
were  expeditions  very  many  years  ago,  and  I  ncTer 
heard  that  the  qaestion  was  raised  that  the  expenditure 
was  illegal. 

2267-8.  Bat  these  are  the  real  big  expenditures  that 
are  within  the  control  of  the  executive,  whether  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  or  the  Viceroy  and  Council, 
apart  from  the  heavy  charges  that  are  of  a  necessary 
kind,  interest  on  debt,  and  exchange,  which  are  not 
within  their  control.  These  expeditions  are  a  sort  of 
Toltmtary  expenditure? — Well,  I  would  hardly  say 
that.  In  the  last  10  years  the  amount  expended  on 
expeditious  has  no  doubt  been  high,  especially  if  yoa 
take  in  the  ^penditnre  on  the  Ghitral  Expedition ;  but 
it  is  on  expenditure  whioh  is  incurred  once  for  all. 

2269.  But  has  it  not  been  always  recuiring  year  by 
year  for  some  time  past  F — It  has  been  going  on  year 
by  year  and  in  rather  an  aggravated  form  in  recent 
years ;  but  I  suppose  the  frontier  tribes  will  be  exhausted 
m  time,  and  then  it  will  stop. 

2270.  (Mr.  Oaine,)  Oecapation  charges  are  fcolng  on  ? 
— If  the  oonx^  Is  occapied  there  are  certain  charges 
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that  go  on  ;  but  they  are  not  year  by  year  of  tlie  same 

magnitndo  as  the  urigiiial  expenditure. 

(Jlfr.  Ca'tie.)  Ho,  of  course  not.. 

2271.  (Sir  WiU'am  Welderhum.)  Now  with  regard 
to  the  phrase  you  employed  of  the  finances  lioing 
fairly  buoyant  ? — The  ordinary  rorennes  are  decidedly 
buoyant. 

2272.  There  hatj  been  within  the  last  ten  yearo  a 
considerable  addition  to  taxation  P — There  has  been ; 
oh  yett,  certainly. 

2273.  Am  I  riglit  in  saying  aboat  six  millions  P— I 
think  it  would  be  about  that,  speaking  roughly. 

2274.  And*  that  the  increase  from  land  revenue  in 
the  laiit  ten  year»  haa  been  abuiit  four  millions  F— I  can 
not  say  exactly  what  it  has  been  without  going  into 
the  figures,  but  tho  increase  in  tlie  land  revenue  has 
been  large.  I  suppose  yonr  fisnre  includes  the  land 
revenue  of  Upper  Burma,  whicn  is  something  consider- 
able.  I  do  not  fancy  it  will  he  quite  so  much  in  future 
years,  as  the  settlements  are  mostly  over  I  think. 
However,!  cannot  speak  positively  upon  the  snbjecti 
hilt  the  increase  of  land  revouue  in  recent  yearti  has 
been  large. 

2275.  I  think  I  am  right  in  raying  that  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  increase  in  the  land  revenue  is 
not  from  extended  cultivation,  but  from  enhancement 
in  the  value  of  land  already  in  cultivation  t — ^There  I 
cannot  give  you  any  information  at  first  hand.  You 
had  better  get  it  from  somebody  else. 

2276.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Do  you  remember  H^or  Baring, 
now  Lord  Cromer,  having  said  in  1882 : — "  It  has  been 
"  calculated  that  the  average  income  per  head  of  popn- 
"  lation  in  India  is  not  more  than  Bs.  '.27  a  year ;  and 
"  though  I  am  not  prepared  to  pledge  myself  to  the 
**  absolute  accuracy  of  a  calculation  of  thu  sort,  it  is 
"  sufficiently  accurate  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
**  the  lax-paying  community  is  exceedingly  poor."  I 
understaud  that  the  calculation  by  which  this  result 
was  brought  about  was  done  by  yourself? — Yes,  I  did 
make  a  calculation  of  that  sort. 

2277.  That  calculation  u  now  in  the  poBsession  of  the 
Goremment  of  India  P — 1  imagine  sa 

2278.  It  is  not  in  your  poaseHSion? — ^It  is  not  in  my 

possession. 

2279.  You  caiiDot  produce  itP — If  I  had  it,  1  would 
i.ot  produce  it  without  the  permiBsion  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

2-280.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  But  ^ou  can  make 
the  calculatioT'  over  again?— lam  afVaid  I  could  not, 
btKiftusc  I  have  not  the  materials. 

2281  (Jfr.  Na,roji.)  With  the  same  data  anybody 
else  can  P — Witb  the  same  data.  But  I  will  explain 
how  that  CHlrulatiou  came  about.  I  -vim  engaged  in 
makiiit;  certain  inquiries  for  the  Government  of  India, 
and  in  the  cuurse  of  ihoBc  inquiries  X  had  to  make  U9e 
of  data  coilet-tcd  by  the  Famme  ComBii^sion  as  to  the 
produce  of  the  different  provinces ;  and  about  that  time 
Sir  Richu-rd  Temple  read  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of 
Bankers  in  wbich  he  calculated  the  average  income  per 
head  of  the  population  of  India,  and  he  used  the  results 
given  by  the  Income  Tax  in  the  two  countries,  and  he 
ca!cu.atcd  that  it  was  Bs.  10a  head  (I  am  speaking  from 
recollection)— that  the  income  of  the  people  of  India 
Was  Rs.  10  a  head ;  and  as  X  had  then  certain  data  at 
hand,  I  thouKht  thaJb  I  would  make  the  calcnlatiun  (the 
QoTernment  did  not  ask  me  to  do  it)  and  see  what 
result  1  should  arrive  at  and  compare  that  result  with 
Sir  Bichrird  Temple's  figures.  My  calculation  worked 
out  27  Bs.  a  head ;  so  that  there  was  considerable 
difi'ercnce  in  the  result  of  the  two  calculations.  Of 
course '  if  you  ask  me  what  value  I  attach  to  that 
calculation,  for  practical  purposes,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  do  not  attach  much  value  to  it;  but  that  result,  Ks.  27 
a  head,  i.s  not  inconsistent  with  what  I  know  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  peop'e  of  India.  If  you  wilt 
take  it  from  me,  the  money  incomes  are  extremely 
small ;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  Vorioua  men 
have  calculated  the  mon  sy  income  for  different  countries, 
England,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere;  but  I  look  with 
hesitation  on  these  calculations,  and  I  look  with  still  more 
hesibatiin  on  the  result  of  my  own  calculation  for  India, 
because  I  had  not  sufficient  data.  If  anybody  wants 
to  convince  himself  that  the  income  of  the  people  of 
India  is  small— the  arerage  income  per  head  of  popul»- 
tiou— And  will  look  first  of  all  at  the  tables  of  wages 
which,  I  think,  arepubliihed  by  the  Indian  Oovenment 
and  then  look  at  the  reaolti  of  the  Inoome  Tax  in  India, 


he  will  satisfy  himself  that  the  money  income  of  the 
people  of  India  is  very  smi^l  indeed.  I  know  of  that 
being  the  fact :  but  as  to  the  Bs.  27  a  head,  wbethei*  it  is 
a  little  lower  or  a  little  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  I 
certainly  cannot  pledge  myself. 

2282.  (Sir  Jamea  PeiU.)  Would  you  consider  a  calon- 
lation  of  that  kind  of  any  weight  as  proving  the  de- 
clining proBptrity  of  the  people,  when  set  against  such 
evidence  as  the  enormous  increase  of  trade  and  the 
huge  import  of  the  precious  metals  P — I  myself  have  no 
doubt  that  the  money  income  is  very  small.  It  may 
have  increased  in  recent  years.  A  friend  of  mine  the 
other  day  told  mo  he  had  looked  into  the  matter  as 
regards  the  men  who  bad  charge  of  his  horses,  of  whom 
there  were;  five.  They  were  paid  3  rupees  8  annas  a 
month ;  and  that  wa^  in  a  station  where  there  was  a 
railway  and  had  been  a  railway  for  some  years.  3 
rupees  8  annas  a  month  would  bo  about  4*.  a  month ; 
that  IB  a  shilling  a  week,  or  abjnt  twopence  a  day. 

2283.  It  docs  not  by  any  means  follow  that  people 
are  starving  l(ecHU.-e  they  are  poor  P  —Not  in  the  least. 
You  must  recollect  that  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  is  very  mnch  less  in  Iudi,L  than  it  is  in  England. 

2284.  (Jlfr.  Caine.)  When  you  talk  about  27  rupees 
per  head,  do  you  mean  actual  moiie^  per  head,  or  do 
yon  mean  the  prodoce  of  the  district  consumed  l^ 
themselves  P — I  calcnlute  the  income  in  money. 

2285.  Yon  would  include  the  produce  P— Yes,  in* 

eluding  everything. 

'2286.  *What  they  get  from  their  bits  of  land,  and  so 
on  f — Yes,  it  includes  everything.  I  certainly  would 
base  no  practical  measures  npoa  a  calculation  of  that 
Burt.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt 
that  the  people  of  India  are  very  poor. 

2287.  (ATr.  Buchanan.)  How  long  ago  was  the  calcula- 
tion made  P— In  1881  or  1882, 1  thmk. 

2288.  (Jlfr.  Caine.)  Are  they  much  better  off  now?— 
There  you  get  into  a  very  difficult  question.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  donbt  that  the  total  wealth  of  India 
is  increasing  year  by  year;  at  the  same  time  the  popn- 
lation  is  increasing,  and  how  it  would  work  oat  in 
a  particular  province,  or  how  it  would  work  out  in  a 
particular  class  I  cannot  sav ;  it  is  a  most  difficult 
question.  I  think  the  general  tendency  is  to  overlook 
the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  condition 
of  the  population.  You  see  groat  hardships;  we  see 
them  in  this  country;  people  say  that  times  are  very 
bad,  and  employment  scarce ;  but  if  yon  look  back  40  or 
hO  years  and  calcnlato  what  things  then  wore,  you  will 
fina  there  has  been  a  very  great  improvement  in  this 
country. 

2289.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Do  you  mean  by  27 
rupees  a  head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  ? — The 
average,  yes. 

2290.  Would  you  consider,  then,  that  a  man  with  a 
salary  of  Itj  npees  a  month  was  a  poor  man  P — A  man 
of  the  lower  classes  with  16  rupees  a  month  in  the 

rsition  of  a  labourer  in  tbe  rural  districts  would  be, 
might  almost  say,  rolling  in  wealth;  ex'remely 
comfortable,  that  is  quite  four  times  the  income  of 
many  of  them. 

2291.  Take  a  man  and  his  wife  and  five  children? — 
That  is  the  average ;  of  course,  with  16  rupees  a  month 
a  labourer  in  the  rural  parts,  I  think,  would  really  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money. 

2292.  {Sir  Baljih  Kno.c.)  With  a  family  ?_RecolIect 
they  live  most  cheaply  and  economically.  There  is  no 
people  who  live  so  cheaply  and  economically,  and  their 
w.'ints  are  very  slight.  You  see,  they  do  not  want 
mnch  in  the  way  of  a  house;  practically  nothing  in  the 
way  of  firing ;  very  little  in  the.  way  of  clothes  ;  they 
are  a  most  frugal  and  economical  peoplo. 

(Chairman.)  We  must  take  care  to  remember  that 
reservation  which  you  made  jutit  now,  namely  that  ifi 
Bpeaking  of  the  average  inoome  of  the  population  as  27 
rupees  it  does  not  mean  that  a  man  and  his  wife  and  &re 
children  have  each  of  them  27  rupees  P 

2293.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
this  calculation  exists  in  the  records  of  the  Govemmeut 
of  India  or  not  P — ^No  doubt  it  exists  somewhere. 

2294.  And  it  can  be  produced  by  the  Government  ul 
India  P — I  suppose  if  they  like  to  produce  it  they 

I  have  no  objection :  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  be 
examined  on  it ;  but  I  think  you  will  arrive  at  the  oon- 
elusion  that  the  income  of  the  people  of  !bidia  is  very 
small  without  getting  thst ;  I  haTe  no  doubt  aboat  it. 
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2295.  I  have  not  been  satisfied  with  this  oalcnlatton 
of  27  rnpecB.    I  myself  have  made  a  calculation,  as 
perhaps  you  are  aware,  and  I  came  to  the  conclnsion 
that  the  avera^  income  is  20  rupees.   Now  that  made 
a  very  great  difference,  and  I  asked  Jfajor  Barine  to 
let  me  see  the  other  calculation,  beoautte  I  know  where 
the  mistake  was  likely  to  be  made.  I  still  wish  that 
the  CommiBsiou  would  ask  for  and  obtain  that  calcu- 
lation P — I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  report ;  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Secretary  of  State :  and  of  course,  as 
regiards  different  men  arriving  at  different  conclaaiona, 
as  I  say  Sir  Kichard  Temple,  who  also  had  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  the  subject  arrived  at  10  rapees  a 
head ;  and  that  shows  that  these  calculations  must  be 
received  with  redervc. 

22^*6.  We  will  make  the  necessary  reserve  for  them, 
bat  we  shoald  have  tfae  opportunity  of  examining  them 
Now  the  next  tbiug  I  want  to  ask  is — we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  weakness  of  Indian  finance,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  make  both  ends  mept,  and  so  on, 
I  now  put  down  the  question  whether  a  portion  of 
tfae  expenditure  administered  and  managed  by  both 
Governments— the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India— is  incurred  on  behalf  of  Europeans? 
— ^Yes.  a  considei'able  portion. 

2297.  For  every  European  employed  a  native  is  de- 
loiTed  of  what  under  ordinary  circumatahces  would 
have  been  a  comfortable  living  for  him  in  his  own_^ 
country,  as  is  the  case  here  f — I  fun  not  sure  about  that. 

2298.  Is  not  one  native  Indian  displaced  whert^ver  an 
Earopean  placed  ?  Take,  for  instance,  a  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Calcutta.  If  Iw  is  an  European,  ho 
displaces  an  Indian ;  a  native  would  be  there  if  it  were 
not  for  the  European  P— On  the  other  htmd,  if  there 
were  no  Europeans  in  India  there  might  be  no  High 
Court  in  Calcutta. 


I  am  not  now  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  merits  of  the  empli^ment — English  or  native — I 
am  only  asking  the  economic  question  whethn*  it  is  not 
a  faot  that  t^c  European  displaces  the  Indian  who 
would  have  got  that  place  P — No  doubt,  other  things 
being  equal,  if  an  European  is  employed  there  is  a  native 
unempl^ed. 

2300.  As  to  tbe  policy  and  the  merits  of  it,  th»t  we 
shall  disooBs  at  some  other  time.  Now,  besides  tiiat— 
that  loss  which  arises  throagh  tbe  European  displacing 
die  Indian — there  is  also  this,  that  whatever  the 
Enropean  wants  in  this  country,  or  whatever  pension 
he  draws  in  this  country,  and  everything  that  is  spent 
in  this  conntry  out  of  the  revenues  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Ind'a,  is  so  mnc-h  an  annnal  drain  from  that 
country,  is  it  not  P — Well,  it  is  money  earned  in  the 
country  and  spent  out  of  it  no  doubt. 

iiSOI.  And  in  tiie  whole  arrangement  of  the  Budget 
and  of  expenditure  the  Indians  thenudves  have  no  voice 
whatever? — Of  course,  they  have  no  direct  uid 
immediate  voice ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  of  India  does  pay  a  certain  attention  to 
public  opinion  in  India ;  every  Government  does. 

2302.  But  they  have  no  direct  voice  in  the  matter  ? — 
No  direct  voice  as  far  as  1  can  see. 

2303.  By  the  Act  of  1861  (19),  without  the  permission 
of  the  Governor-General  no  member  can  intrL>duce  any 
measure  (which  virtuallv  amounts  to  exclusion)  about 
matters  affecting  the  public  debt  or  public  revenues  or 
for  imposing  au^  charge  on  such  revennos,  or  the 
discipline  and  maintenance  of  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
military  or  naval  forces.  This  means  that,  as  far  as 
the  spending  of  our  money  ie  concerned ,  the  Legislative 
Oonnoil  is  simply  as  if  it  did  not  raist  at  all  P-^  do  not 
think  the  Legislative  Council  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
has  no  influence,  but  it  has  not  much  direot  inflnenoe 
upon  expenditure. 

2304.  The  Legislative  Council  is  of  course  the  primary 
source  and  the  authority  for  expenditure.  It  is  in  the 
Lupslative  Council  that  the  Buo^of  India  is  settled  P 
— ^No,  it  is  not  passed  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

2305.  It  is  first  passed  by  the  Executive  Council, 
and  then  it  is  legaHaed  ? — No,  it  is  never  legalised  at 
all    It  is  merely  read  and  discussed. 

2308.  Then  it  is  so  much  stronger  on  my  aide — the 
Legislative  Council  has  no  voice? — It  hns  power  of 
discussion.  Tlie  Budget  is  read  in  the  Council,  and 
they  may  discuss  it,  but  they  have  no  other  power, 
ud,  if  yon  ask  me,  I  tell  you  it  would  be  impossible  to 
give  it  we  power  of  interference. 


2307.  Tbat  is  a  different  thing.   I  Only  wanted  to     jSfr  D.  M. 
that  the  people  have  no  voice  whatever  in  it.   All  Barbtmr, 
things  which  shall  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  State  X,C^.M, 
ahall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  this         ■  — 
Act  (1861)  bad  not  heen  passed    This  gives   full    1«  Nov.  l«N. 
arbitrary  power  to  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  to  spend  '■ 
what  money  he  likes  from  the  Indian  Bevenue  P — ^I 
should  not  say  it  was  quite  arbitrary,  but  no  doubt  ttie 
oontrol  of  the  Indian  Revenues  is  entrusted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Secretiuy  of  State. 

2808.  Then  by  the  Act  of  1892:  No  member  shall 
have  power  to  snbmtt  or  propose  any  resolution  or  to 
divide  the  Gonncil  in  respect  of  any  such  financial 
disouHsion,  or  the  answer  to  any  question  asked 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act  or  the  rules  made 
nnder  this  Act.  Tou  have  already  answered  that 
the  Legislative  Council  have  no  power  whatever? — 
Only  tbe  {tower  of  diacossion;  no  power  to  interfere 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly. 

2309.  I  do  not  suppose  this  country  would  submit  for 
a  single  day  to  that  system  of  government  ? — They  have 
been  <i«customed  to  something  very  different. 

2310.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  has  said  that  in  this  country 
the  people  pay  taxes  for  the  expenditure  on  State 
purposes  at  the  rate  of  21'.  11«.  6d.  per  head  per  annum. 
In  India  2«.  t^.  taxes  are  paid.  Well,  when  you  take 
the  revenue  raallv,  it  is  more  than  2«.  6d.  P— Possibly  ; 
it  is  not  very  much, 

2=311.  Now  the  whole  of  this  21  11«.  9d.  returns  to  the 

ale  in  this  country:  it  oomes  back  in  ex^nditure 
e  people  themselves  ? — I  suppose  the  greater  poT> 
tion  of  it  does. 

2312.  It  cannot  go  an\-where  else  P — ^There  might  be 
some  expenditure  abroad. 

2313.  Abroad,  yes ;  but  that  is  very  insignidcant.  I 
am  talking  of  the  ordinary  expenditure.  If  that  sum 
were  allowed  to  India,  the  production  of  tiie  wealth  of 
the  country,  from  whii-h  the  State  has  to  draw,  would 
not  be  impaired ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  in  this  country 
there  would  be  increasing  prosperity,  and  not  only 
greater  trade  for  British  produce,  but  the  State  wonld 
be  able  to  raise  large  revenues  it  does  here,  because 
the  fund  from  which  the  revenue  is  raised  would  remain 
intact  in  the  oountry  P — I  think  you  exajj^rate  the 
value  of  that.  I  du  not  think,  if  the  Government  raises 
100,0(X)I.  in  this  country,  and  spends  it  in  this  country 
that  the  wealth  of  the  oountry  remains  the  same  as 
before  by  any  means. 

23U.  It  does  not  go  out  of  the  country  ? — No,  but 
tbe  thing  which  was  purchased  with  that  100,0001.  goee 
out.  Whatever  was  purchased  with  that  100,00<^.  goes 
out  of  it,  it  is  oonsumod. 

2315.  But  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  people  themselves, 
whatever  Is  purchiised  P — I  do  not  think  if  the  Govem- 
mant  raised  100,000^.  to  buy  steel  rails  that,  if  they 
purchased  them  abroad,  the  country  would  h&ve  lost 
lOO,0(X)Z.  I  think  the  country  might  be  said  to  have 
lost  the  profit  on  the  transaction,  something  like  that — 
a  small  per-centige  of  it. 

2316.  (Kr.  Caine.)  And  the  wages  ?— The  men  who 
would  have  made  those  rails  which  sold  for  100,0001. 
would,  we  must  assume,  turn  their  huids  to  something 
else. 

2317.  They  might  be  out  of  work  ;  however  it  is  not 
worth  while  discussing  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of  losing 
the  whole  of  the  mone^- — there  is  n  loss,  bnt  it  is  of  whM 
you  oall  the  profit ;  It  is  a  per-oentage  of  the  total. 

(CAoifman-)  Are  we  not  getting  somewhat  outside- 
financial  machinery  in  this  last  question.  I  do  not 
want  to  suggest  you  should  stop  if  there  is  any  point 
that  bears  fairly  upon  tbe  branch  with  which  we  ai» 
now  dealing ;  but  do  not  you  think  the  question  yon 
are  putting  is  as  to  what  happens  under  a  certain 
system  of  policy  P 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Tes.  If  I  am  able  to  go  into  other 
branches  afterwards  1  am  quite  willing  to  stop  here 
and  ask  no  more  questions.  We  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  examining  Sir  David  Barbour  agun  on 
other  bran(^es. 

(Chairman.)  Of  course  we  know  that  what  we  have 
to  take  up  next  is  the  progress  of  expenditure,  and 
it  will  be  a  question  then  as  to  whether  the  progress 
of  ezpenditare  iucludes  methods  of  raising  money. 
The  only  point  to  which  I  draw  your  attentwn  now 
is  tbat  we  are  now  actually  engaged  upon  the  machinery 
of  finance,  and  it  struck  me  wat  your  questions  were 
getting  a  little  bit  outside  that  sulgeot. 

U  8 
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5£r  M  if '  ^^^°J^-)  My  question  arose  from  this  circum- 

g^g^iQ^*     stance,  that  TD  had  jast  now  said  two  or  three  times 
X.'Q,SjL      something  about  the  weakness  of  the  finanooa  of  India, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  T  wanted  to  point  out  one 
U  Wot*  t>95.  puticular  veaknesB  which  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
MBM^     whole  difficulty ;  andfifthatcanbedispo^ed  of  hereafter, 
of  coarse  I  have  no  objection  tn  postpone  these  ques* 
lions  ;  we  shall  leave  them  without  committing  oar- 
selves,  of  cooree. 

{Chavrman.)  You  will  admit  with  me  that  we  should 
confine  ourselves  now  to  what  besrs  npon  finanoial 
machinery. 

(Jlfr.  Naoroji.)  I  may  also  say  that  the  weakness  of 
finance  may  possibly  not  be  fully  discnssed  from  the 
finance  qncfltion  being  discussed  without  inquiry  being 
made. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  I  oould  not  commit  myself  to 
say  that  a  certain  line  of  evidence  will  come  hereafter 
ainolutely  within  our  instruction  ;  but  that  would  h&VQ 
to  be  considered.  I  think  we  shall  agree  that  at  the 
preRent  moment  this  line  of  evidenne  does  not  bear 
upon  the  branch  of  enquiry  we  have  got  now  before  us. 

{^r.  Naoroji,)  I  am  quite  willing  to  abide  by  your 
ruling. 

(Witneaa.)  In  case  there  should  be  any  misapprehen- 
sion I  might  mention  that  what  I  referred  to  was  the 
weakness  of  the  system  for  the  control  of  expenditure, 
and  not  tho  weakness  of  the  finances  or  the  inability 
of  India  to  pay  its  way,  the  latter  is  a  separate 
qnestion. 

(3fr.  Naoroji.)  I  rather  understood  it  was  tho  weak- 
ness of  the  finances  on  acoonnt  of  the  peoaliar  unstable- 
ness  and  unsteadiness  of  the  finances.  Then  I  will 
postpone  that.  Then,  also,  in  the  same  way,  the 
apportionment  of  oharges  is  a  future  oonttidaratton. 

(Ohairnum.)  That  will  be  a  distinct  subject. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  That  will  be  a  distinct  subject 
altogether. 

2318.  It  was  said  here,  I  think,  that  the  Guremment 
-of  India  was  to  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the 
Housoi  of  Commons  in  respect  of  audit.  Is  not  the 
indepeodent  audit  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  distinct 
-GhecK  on  the  disbursement  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments, and  the  report  to  be  made  to  a  higher  authority', 
namely,  the  House  of  Commons  f — I  am  not  sure  t^t 
I  caught  the  question  exactly.  Perhaps  you  would 
repeat  it. 

2319.  The  independent  auditor  here  report*  to  the 
Houi>e  of  Commons,  while  the  auditor  iu  India  reports 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
Government  oi  Inaia  was  analogous  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now,  is  there  not  this  difference — that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  body  that  represents  and 
draws  its  authority  from  the  people  of  the  country, 
while  the  Government  of  India  is  only  an  executivo 
body,  like  the  departments  her-eP — I  think,  when  I  said 
that  the  Government  of  India  represented  the  Honse 
of  Commons  in  this  caee,  and  stood  in  an  analogous 
position,  I  meant  that  in  the  one  case  the  House  of 
Gammons  sanctioned  the  expenditure,  and  that  in  the 
other  case  the  Government  of  India  sanctioned  the 
expenditure,  and  that  so  far  as  the  sauotioning  of  the 
expenditure  goes,  the  position  was  analogous.  I  never 
meant  to  say  that  the  Government  of  India  was  elected 
by  the  people  of  India. 

2320.  Then  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  expenditure  does  not  mean  that  it  also  is  the 
oxecutive  body  which  carries  out  the  expenditure,  but 
it  the  department  of  the  Cabinet  which  is  the  executire 
body? — I  understand  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
the  executive  body  that  carries  out  the  expenditure. 

2321.  Bo  the  report  and  audit  made  to  the  HouRe  of 
Commons  is  distinctly  a  report  to  a  higher  authority 
than  the  executive  body  ? — Higher  than  the  body  that 
administers  oxpenditure ;  ;es,  it  is. 

2322.  While  in  the  case  of  India  the  audit  is  reported 
only  to  the  executive  body  itself  P — I  do  not  quite  agree 
to  that.    It  is  reported  to  the  Government  of  India. 

2323.  To  the  Government  of  India  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  which  are  both  executive  bodies  P— .The 
Finance  Department  is  hardly  an  executive  body.  It 
is  possibly  as  regards  some  matters,  but  not  as  regaxds 
most. 

2824.  Would  it  not  therefore,  be  an  improrement 
that  there  should  ho,  in  some  shape  or  anotner,  ae  has 


already  been  suggested  by  Sir  William  Wedderburn, 
an  independent  audit,  and  an  independent  committee 
in  Parliament  which  should  consider  Indian  affairs  so 
as  to  make  the  House  of  Commons  familiar  Vith  the 
necessities  Indian  affairs  f — I  do  not  tlunk  that  an 
independent  audit  is  neoMsary.  I  may  be  mistaken* 
bat  that  is  my  opinion.  If  there  were  some  means  by 
which  members  of  the  House  of  CcHom'  tts,  or  a  certain 
number  of  them  made  themselves  familiar  with  Indian 
expenditure,  and  could  give  information  to  the  House 
upon  the  subject  that  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
thing  i  I  assent  to  that  general  proposition. 

2324a.  {Mr.  Ryder.)  There  is  one  point  I  should 
like  to  a.Hk  you  with  regard  to  the  audit  which  yon 
have  called  the  day-to-day  audit  by  local  officers 
throaghonc  India.  Do  they  confine  their  examination 
to  the  question  of  the  authority  for  expenditure  P— 
They  take  up  evetything  connected  with  it.  There 
must  be  a  proper  voucher  for  the  expenditure ;  it  must 
be  within  the  Budget  limits,  it  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  prupor  authority,  and  so  forth — a  complete  audit. 

2325.  Do  they  beyond  that  consider  it  their  duty  to 
draw  attention  to  any  points  affheting  financial  order? 
—They  would  notice  any  irregularity. 

2326.  For  instance,  if  they  noticed  th&t  a  oonsider- 
able  amount  of  money  had  been  advanced  fVom  time  to 
time  to  a  contractor,  and  had  not  been  accounted  for, 
and  that  accounting  for  advuices  had  fallen  much  into 
arreai,  is  that  a  scrt  of  tiling  they  would  report? — That 
would  be  in  tho  Public  Works  Department  with  which 
I  am  not  so  familiar.  But  I  understand  that  it  would 
be  within  their  province  to  say  "  Tho  advances  are  verj 
'*  large;  what  is  the  reason  for  this  P  " 

2327.  Ajid  ^ain,  say,  if  they  noticed  that  there  were 
arrears  o^  revenue  which  had  not  been  recovered  for  a 
long  time,  would  they  think  it  their  duty  to  notice 
that  P — That  would  not  be  so  much  within  their 
province,  but  I  think  they  would  notice  it  if  there  was  a 
falling  off  in  revenue.  They  would  not  know  that  there 
were  arrears  of  revenue.  H  would  not  come  before 
them,  but  if  anything  of  the  sort  did  come  to  their 
notice — any  falling  off  in  the  revenue — they  would 
probably  call  attention  to  it.  The  question  of  the 
collection  of  revenue  rests  with  the  Bevenuo  Board  and 
the  Revenue  Officers. 

2328.  And  if  they  noticed  that  there  was  a  great 
accumulation  of  stocks,  or  a  sudden  depletion  of  stocks, 
is  that  a  thing  they  would  call  attention  top — That 
would  be  in  tho  Public  Works  sDepartment.  Tes, 
I  think  they  would  consider  themselves  bouad  to  notice 
that. 

2329.  If  they  noticed  thai  goods  were  being  obtained 
by  private  arrangement  from  the  contractors  instead 
of  by  public  advertisement? — Well,  the  general  rule 
is  that  we  do  not  purchase  stores  in  Irdia.  If  they 
saw  that  stores  were  being  purchased  in  India  whica 
ought  to  be  got  from  England — which  is  rather  the 
cheaper  way  of  getting  English  stores — they  would 
certainly  call  attention  to  that. 

2330.  Really  the  purpose  of  my  question  was  to  find 
out  whether  they  cover  the  same  field  chat  our  own 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  does  P — I  think  that 
so  far  as  the  audit  goes,  they  do  ;  but  a^  regards  these 
rather  subsidiary  matters  I  do  not  know  that  the 
information  comes  before  them  in  such  a  form  ae  to 
make  their  interfereiuw  always  possible  or  effective. 
There  would  be  some  other  department  which  woatd 
deal  with  that;  but  if  they  found  anything  wrong  they 
would  no  donbt  bring  it  to  notice. 

2331.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  You  said  that  whenever  a 
plan  was  recommended  or  under  consideration  W  the 
Council,  it  was  open  to  the  Financial  Minister  tooojeot 
to  it  on  financial  grounds,  to  enter  a  protest  P — A  dissent. 
It  is  open  to  any  Member  of  the  Council  to  diseent  on 
any  subject  or  any  question. 

2332.  Of  course,  making  a  formal  protest  on  financial 
grounds  is  a  somewhat  delicate  and  invidious  thing  to 
do,  if  the  Minister  stands  alone  ? — It  is. 

2333.  And  is  it  usual  when  any  plan  involving  an 
increase  of  expenditure  is  under  ennaideration,  that 
with  that  plan  or  course  recommended  by  the  Council, 
the  Financial  Minister  sends  home  a  Financial  Report 
explaining  the  exact  financial  effect  of  satAx  a  ifft>posal 
in  his  view,  and  the  means,  either  easy  or  difficult,  <^ 
meeting  that  expenditure  P — ^Well,  it  is  usual  in  referring 
anything  for  suiotion  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  put 
forth  what  the  exact  financial  effect  is— I  do  not  Uimk 
the  FittULcial  Member  of  Oouncil  does  it  The  despatdi 
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woald  oome  fVom  the  Department  and  bare  to  be  signed 

the  Fmancial  Member  of  Council. 

2334.  That  is  to  say  a»  regardfl  the  cost  of  the  scheme  P 
-Yes. 

2'i3o.  Would  the  despatch  at  the  same  time  point  out 
the  difScnlty  that  migbt  be  <;reated  in  reference  to  the 
fioances  and  the  revenues  of  India,  napposing  Buch  a 
course  should  be  adopted  P — You  see  that  question  would 
only  arise  in  caae  it  was  a  ver/  large  expenditure. 
Beoommendatious  come  home  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  the  expenditure  is  some- 
times comparatively  small,  perhaps  only  a  Few  thousand 
pounds,  and  yon  c<mld  not  say  sooh  expenditure  woald 
really  have  a  serious  eBect  on  the  finances  of  India. 
If  it  was  a  Tery  big  matter,  of  coarse  that  qaestion 
would  have  to  be  dealt  with  when  yon  came  to  meet  the 
apenditare. 

2336.  Would  it  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time  the 
exjMnditure  wa-i  under  consideration  P— Oh,  yes,  cer- 
tainly, ifitvras  of  Sufficient  magnitude  to  require  it. 
If  it  was  only  a  small  matter  it  might  be  held  with 
reasonable  certainty  that  there  woald  be  an  improTe- 
ment  of,  say,  Ri.  400,000  in  the  reTenne  every  year,  and  ■ 
that  woald  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  small  outlay. 

S337.  Would  it  not  assist  financial  control  if  it  were 
laid  down  that  a  report  of  that  kind  should  always  come 
home  from  the  Financial  Department  with  any  proposal 
for  the  inoreaeeof  expenditure? — It  docs  come  home; 
I  «nean  to  say  the  amount  of  expenditure  does  oome 
home — the  amount  of  expenditure  is  stated.  Of  course 
it  is  understood  when  you  propose  expenditure  that  you 
are  in  a  position  Co  meet  it.  If  it,  was  a  large  expen- 
diture, suppose  you  proposed  to  increase  the  expenditure 
by  two  millions,  yon  would  certainly  have  to  say  what 
tax  yon  proposed  to  put  on,  assoming  snch  a  thing  to  be 
poBBible. 

2338.  The  ComptroUor  and  Auditor-General  now 
applies  the  test  andit  to  all  the  expenditure  ? — He  has 
officers  who  apply  the  test  audit,  and -I  think  that 
that  is  a  very  valnable  change.  It  was  made  at  the 
time  the  original  proposal  was  put  forward  for  a  aeparale 
Comptroller  'and  Auditor-General.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  and  valuable  change  which  has  worked  well.  It 
Has  bronghl  the  diFTerent  audit  officers  up  to  the  mark. 

2339.  And  that  is  in  the  nature  of  an  independent 
audit? — That  is  quite  an  independent  audit. 

2339a.  Does  it  ^  into  very  minnte  details  P— I  fancy, 
ao  far  as  it  goes,  it  goes  very  fully  into  the  question  of 
andit. 

2339&.  And,  therefore,  has  a  oonsidprable  moral 
effect  HB  to  the  andit  P— Yes,  it  has  a  very  considerable 
moral  effect  of  oourse,  because  the  officers  do  not  know 
what  particular  portitms  will  be  passed ;  and  I  think  it 
is  thorough  bs  far  as  it  goes. 

S340.  And  that  moral  elTeot,  if  produced,  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfal  engines  for  keeping  things  straight 
that  you  oould  have  F— I  think  so;  and  that  was  part 
of  the  proposals,  and  I  think  that  portion  of  the  reform 
has  been  very  valuable.   I  have  expressed  my  opinion. 

2341.  {Sir  James  Peila.)  You  said  the  Financial  De- 
partment of  the  Government  of  India  was  weak  in 
pfastice,  though  strong  in  theory.  Do  yon  think  it  is 
wesker  or  stronger  than  any  one  of  the  other  Depart- 
ments P— There  are  times  when  it  is  stronger,  but  it 
really  depends  on  the  Yioen^  for  the  time  Iraing. 

2342.  The  Financial  Department  has  the  advantage 
of  the  Order  that  if  the  Finance  Kember  differs  from 
the  rest  of  the  Council,  and  the  Viceroy  supports  him, 
the  action  is  sospended,  and  the  question  has  to  be 
nf^ared  to  the  Seoretatrof  fitateP— I  think  I  explained 
that  practically  that  Order  was  of  no  value ;  hat  at  times 
tbe  Financial  Departmoit  is  strong.  It  really  depends 
<m  drcumstftnoes.  There  is  not  a  certainty  that  it  will 
be  strong,  but  at  tunes  it  is  strong — that  is  to  say,  wluax 
the  Yioeroy  inclines  to  economy. 

2343.  It  entirely  depends  on  the  Yioeroy  affreeiag 
or  disagreeing  with  the  Finanoa  ManberP— It  does 
entirely  depezid  on  that. 


2344.  Therefore  the  ultimate  force  is  the  personality 

of  the  Viceroy  P — YeB,  but  there  we  two  forces.  The 
tendency  i»  ordinarily  for  pressure  to  be  pnt  on  the 
Finantial  Department  to  incur  expenditure.  It  is 
practically  pressure.  The  oth^  departments  are  always 
pressing  to  spend  more  money  ;  their  demands  are 
persistent  and  continuonu.  It  is  nncertatn  whether  tho 
Viceroy  will  support  the  Financial  Member  of  the 
Conncu  or  not.  If  be  does  not  give  him  support,  the 
Financial  Department  is  weak;  if  he  does  give  that 
support,  the  Financinl  Department  is  strong. 

2'M5.  The  personality  of  the  Viceroy  is  not  a  matter 
that  you  can  regulate  by  system  ? — Xot  by  rules.  At 
the  same  time  I  mnst  admit  it  is  necessary  to  maiutain 
tlie  authority  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  interests  of  the 
good  government  of  India. 

23^6-  Yon  said  that  yon  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Secretary  of  State's  knowledge  should  be  increased  bo 
that  greater  weight  might  be  given  to  flmvucial  con- 
siderations P — I  eaid  that  if  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
to  exercise  greater  control  ovaf  Indian  expenditure,  it 
was  very  desirable  that  his  information  as  to  Indian 
financial  conditions  should  be  improved. 

2347.  His  control  is  really  the  oontrot  of  the  Seoret«ry 
of  State  in  Council  ?— When  I  say  the  Secretary  ot 
State,  I  mean  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

2348.  And  in  the  Oonncil  there  are  men  of  long 
Indian  experimce  to  increase  his  knowledge  P— There 
are. 

2349.  Amonjg  othen,  for  instance,  former  Financial 
Uembers,  such  as  Sir  John  Strache;^  P — ^Very  possibly. 
You  observe  what  I  said  was,  that  if  he  is  to  oxercis* 
control  in  greater  detail,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
have  greater  information.  When  I  said  itiformation,  t 
did  not  mean  that  the  ability  or  the  experience  of  the 
Members  of  Council  should  be  increased ;  I  meant  that 
they  shonld  be  more  in  touch  with  the  actual  financial 
conditions  of  the  day  in  India. 

2350.  But  there  is  no  limitation  as  to  what  the 
Government  of  India  may  famish,  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  what  he  may  choose 
to  call  for  P — Absolutely  none. 

2351.  As  a  fact,  a  great  deal  is  supplied  P — A  gteaA 
deal  What  I  say  is  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
greater  control  shonld  be  exercised  in  details  unless 
there  was  a  greater  knowledge  of  what  I  mar  call  the 
current  financial  conditions  m  India.  I  think  with  all 
deference,  perhaps,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
you  do  not  quite  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
events  there.  Infbrmation  comes  in  time*  but  I  do 
not  think  it  comes  immediately. 

2352.  If  the  Financial  Member  is  overruled  he  has  fall 

rower  to  write,  at  any  length  he  chooses,  the  whole  of 
is  views  on  which  he  bases  his  dissent  p — He  has ;  but 
if  he  is  opposed  to  the  Viceroy  it  is  a  very  serious  thing 
to  overrule  the  Viceroy.  It  ought  not  to  be  done  very 
frequently.   It  oould  not  be  done  very  fireqaently. 

2353.  Still,  he  sends  a  long  dissent,  and  that  is  very 

Erobably  printed,  and  perhaps  made  public  P— It  might 
e,  of  course  ;  it  might  be  made  public. 

2354.  It  is  occasionally  done  P — Yes. 

23^5.  A  Member  of  Parliament  may  move  that  the 
papers  may  be  printed,  and  then  they  are  published  in 
a  Bine  Book  P — He  may,  and  dissents  may  be  published ; 
or  he  may  be  told  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy  to 
produce  them. 

2356.  (Ohairman.)  You  were  mentioning  those  tables 
of  wages  which  were  published  in  India.  You  have 
given  attention  to  this  question,  and  therefore  your 
criticism  would  be  valuable  upon  that.  Do  you  consider 
that  they  are  carefully  compiled  P — I  think  the^  are 
fairly  compiled.  You  must  not  suppose  there  is  any 
very  exceptional  degree  of  accuracv  m  them,  but  they 
are  quite  sufficient  for  the  general  purpose,  that  is,  to 
show  that  the  income  of  the  people  of  Indkt  is  small ; 
and  fVirther  than  that  you  oannot  go  safMy.  If  you 
attempt  to  get  more  Vaaai  that,  to  estimate  the  income 
onurtly,  you  break  down. 


SirD,M. 

Barbour, 

K.aSJ. 

li  Nov.  isM. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
A^ourned  until  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 
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INDUN  SXPENDITDRK  COMKISaiON: 


At  the  India  Office. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  13th  November  1895. 


Present  : 

Thb  LOED  WELBY,  G.CB.  (ChaibmasJ,  PBESimno. 


SirH. 
Wattrfield, 
K.C.SJ., 
C.B.,  and 
Mr.  E.  S. 
Cw-Browne. 

C.S.I. 

18  Kov.  1895. 


Sib  William  Wesdekbubn,  Bart.,  M.F. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stbwabt,  Bart.,  G.O.B., 

G.O.S.I. 
Sir  K.  W.  Hamilioh,  K.C.B. 
Sib  Kalph  Exoz.  K.G.B. 


SiK  Jaites  Peile,  K.C.SJ. 

Sib  Akdbew  Scoble,  K.C.S.f.,  Q.r..  M.P. 

Mb.  G.  L  Rvdeb,  C.B. 

Mb.  T.  R.  Blchawas,  M.P. 

Mr.  Uadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mb.  Colin  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


SiB  Henry  Watbbpield,  K.O.S.I.,  C.B.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 
Mb.  Edwabd  Babak  Cavx-Bkowne,  C.S.I..  oallod  in  and  examined. 


2367.  {Chaimmn.)  Would  you,  Mr.  Care-Browne, 
describe  yonr  position  in  the  India  Office  P — (Mr.  Cav- 
Browne.)  I  am  Acconntant-General  in  the  India  Office. 
I  was  appointed  Acoountant-General  in  1893,  bnt  I 
hare  had  charge  of  the  home  acoounti  since  January 
1872. 

S368.  Were  yoa  then  for  the  first  time  appointed  to 
the  India  Office? — Ko;  I  was  in  the  sernce  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  I  have  been  in  the  Ac- 
oonntanL-Creneral's  Department  since  1860. 

2359.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  we  propose  to  take  to- 
day the  question  of  the  financial  machineiy  of  the  Home 
GroVemment.  Would  yon  deecribe  to  ns  the-  sei-Tices 
on  account  of  which  payment  is  mude  at  the  India 
Office  ?—{Sir  Benry  Waterfield.)  The  following  are  the 
services  charged  in  the  accounts  as  expenditure  against 
the  revenue  of  the  year : — 

Interest  and  management  of  debt,  and  payment  of 
anunities  in  re.speot  of  purchased  railways,  and  of 
interest  to  existing  railway  companieti. 

2360.  May  I  ask,  are  yon  following  the  he^s  of  the 
aoooonts  ^— They  are  heads  eiven  in  the  accounts,  but 
I  am  following  the  order  which  is  given  in  Uie  state- 
ment in  the  Explanatory  Memorandum,  which,  I  think, 
will  be  rather  more  convenient.    The  next  bead  is — 

Ihiyments  on  account  of  the  civil  administration  of 
India,  such  as  passage  and  outfit  of  officers,  allow- 
ances uid  3xamtnation  expenses  of  candidates  for 
appoiutments  in  India,  &c. 

Postal  subsid; . 

TelegrapA  chaises. 

'Civil  Bngiaeering  CollegSt  and  other  expenses  con* 

nectod  with  the  sopf^y  of  officers  for  the  Public 

WoiKS  Department. 
Pariaeots  to  the  Admiralty  for  the.  Indian  sqnadron, 

Indian  defence  vessels,  Ac. 
Maintenance  nf  lunatics  sert  to  Eueland,  for  whom 

the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsibR-. 
Oharges  for  the  Persian  Mission  and  diplomatic  and 

consular  eatabHshments  in  China,  pciiifions  to  the 

families  of  Maharajah  Dulcep  Singh,  and  of  the 

Nawab  Nazim  of  Bengal,  &c. 
Chaises  for  the  India  Office,  including  the  Store 

Department,  and  for  the  Aiulitor's  office. 
I^ymeuts  to  the  War  Office  on  ancount  of  the  home 

chu-ges  of  British  troops  serving  or  having  serred 

in  India. 

Payments  for  the  troop  sorrice  and  transport  of 

troops  to  and  from  India,  Jkc. 
Fajmtouts  for  stores  of  all  kinds  for  India. 
Furlough  pay  to  officers  on  leave  from  India. 
Pensions  of  retired  officers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  payments  not 

charged  as  expenditure  on  the  revenae  of  the 

year : — 

Capital  outlay  on  railways  and  irrigation  works. 
Discharge  of  debt. 

Payments  to  railway  companies  from  capital  si:b- 
BOribed,  and  some  minor  payments  from  deposits, 
Ac. 


Payments  to  Her  Majesty's  Imperial  Govemment-on 
account  of  sums  received  in  India. 

Payments  for  stores  chargeable  in  Ii<dia  to  certain 
railways,  and  -  for  stores  and  other  services 
chargeable  to  local  funds  and  Xativo  States. 

Funily  and  misceUaneons  remittance)*. 

Payment  of  bills  drawn  by  the  Persian  Mission  in 
respect  of  advances  made  on  Indian  account ;  and 
a  few  miscellaneoos  payments  to  be  brought  to 
charge  or  recovered  in  India. 

2361.  In  the  Explanatory  Memorandum  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  on  the  Kast  India  accounts  and 
payments,  the  acoonnt  given  of  the  home  oharges  on 
page  14  is  generally  divided  into  heads  corresponding 
to  tbose  which  yon  have  just  described  to  ns  r — That 
is  so. 

2362.  And  we  see  in  that  account  the  actual  cxpendi- 
tnie,  nndcn*  each  head  of  the  account,  for  I8P3-94,  the 
revised  estunate  for  189i-95,  and  the  Budget  for 
1895-96,  showing  a  total  of  Bx.  28,855,900  as  the 
budget  estimate  for  1895-96  P— Yes,  that  figure  is  Rx., 
indnding  exchange ;  it  is  15,739,600/.,  and  the  ex- 
change Sx.  13,116.300.  The  burden  of  the  home 
oharges,  in   the   budget  estimate  for   1895-96,  is 

2363.  Yon  are  obliged  to  state  the  qnostion  in  that 
way,  I  suppose,  because  India  pays  in  rupees,  and 
where  the  costs  are  paid  over  here,  the  payment  is 
made  in  sterling? — The  payments  a.re  made  in  sterling, 
and  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  India  is  in  Bx.  The 
burden  which  the  Government  of  India  have  to  bear 
inclodes  the  exchange. 

2364.  Is  thatRx.  13,116,300  the  total  sum  that  the 
Indian  Government  bos  to  provide  in  rupees  for  ex- 
change P — It  is  the  exchange  on  the  sterling  expen- 
diture brought  to  charge  against  revenue. 

2365.  Yes,  the  exohanga ;  not  the  actual  extra 
charge  of  the  exchange,  but  the  actual  snm  drawn 
which  Indian  revenues  must  provide.^ — I  think  I  must 
explain  that  there  are  two  sums,  either  of  whiofa  may 
be  called  the  exchange.  In  order  that  ^e  Government 
of  India  may  pay  in  the  year  1895-96,  according  to 
the  Budget  estimate,  15,739,600!.  sterling,  they  will 
have,  taking  the  rate  which  was  fixed  in  the  Badget  as 
probable,  to  pay  from  their  treasuries  in  India 
ttx.  28,855,900 ;  bat  the  actual  burden  of  exchange 
which  will  be  borne  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
bills  sold  during  the  year,  vrhich  may  not  exactly 
oorrespond,  and  probably  will  not  exactly  cmrcspoua, 
with  the  sterling  expenditure. 

2366.  I  think  I  follow  you  so  far,  bnt  I  see  that  the 
Bz.  28,855,900  equivalent  of  sterlit^  payment  consists 
of  the  sterling^  pa^rments  with  the  exchange  in  Kx. 
added  F — That  is  quite  right. 

2367.  And  ia  not  that  the  addition  of  two  sums  stated 
in  different  coinages  P — ^Entirely  so. 

2368.  ThwafoM  the  Bz.  28,855,900  is  a  composite 
total?— Yes.   {3£r.  Oave  Bromu.)  No i  it  is  strictly 
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rapees.  This  is  aimply  a  mode  of  showing  that  tho 
steriiog  will  cost  a  certain  number  of  rupees. 

2369.  May  X  pat  is  in  this  way :  It  is  estimated  that 
that  15,739,6002.  sterling  will  be  paid  in  London?— 
Yes. 

2370.  To  meet  that  charge  in  India  Kx.  28,855,900 
will  be  required  ?—{Sir  Henri/  Witterfield.)  That  is  so. 

2371.  {Mr.  Buclianan.)  And  that  Rx.  13  116,;!00,  which 
70a  put  down  to  exchange,  really  is  not  a  sum  in  the 
acoonnte.  That  is  merely  because  you  conventionally 
assome  that  the  II.  sterling  is  worth  lU  rupt^es ;  you 
then  say  that  is  the  extra  sum  which  was  due  to  the 
bll  in  exchange  t  —  Tou  are  quite  right ;  it  is  not 
really  Rx..  but  we  have  no  clearer  way  of  expressing 
it  in  the  acoonnts.  It  is  really  the  amoant  which  must 
be  added  to  tile  sterling  figure  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Bx.  which  will  be  equivalent  to  that  sterling  figure. 

2372.  Is  it  of  any  value  in  the  accounts  to  keep  np 
tin  representation  of  a  figure  of  that  sort  and  a  column 
of  that  aorD  r* — It  is  the  only  way  that  you  can  exproos 
wainst  each  head  of  the  charge  what  really  has  been 
the  coat  to  India  of  that  head  of  charge.  In  former 
days,  going  back  beftn^  the  year  1884,  the  accounts 
diowea  the  charge  for  exchange  under  one  figure  at  the 
end.  It  was  entered  as  a  charge  for  exchange,  so  much ; 
bat  it  was  found  more  convenient  that  it  Hhould  be 
known  what  really  was  the  cost  of  the  Army  charges  in 
England,  or  of  the  railway  charges,  or  of  the  interest  on 
debt,  and  the  plan  was  devised  of  allocating  to  each 
head  the  figure  which,  added  to  the  sterling,  would 
represent  the  number  of  Rx.  that  that  head  of  charge 
coat. 

2373.  Bat  still  it  is  baspd  upon  tho  oUl  cnnrentional 
idea  that  1/.  sterling  is  worth  Kx.  p — Oh,  no  ;  I  do  not 
think  that.  If  yon  look  at  that  colnmn.yoii  will  see 
that  against  every  head  of  charge  there  is  the  Bt^rling 
amoant.  Then  there  is  appended  in  tho  next  culomn 
the  amonnt  which  must  be  adilod  to  the  sterling  figure 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Rx.  which  the  Government  of 
India  has  to  pay  against  that  head,  and  then  you  will 
get  the  total  which  ia  the  real  rupee  charge  that  the 
Government  of  India  has  to  bear  for  that  head. 

2374.  (Cltairman.)  I  think  I  understand  it  in  this 
way.  the  charge  in  sterling  is  an  actual  fact  F — ^That  is 

80. 

2375.  As  I  understand,  the  endeavour  of  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  India  Office  is  to  present  to  the 
Secretan^  of  State  and  to  Parliament  a  record  of  actual 
beta.  The  first  column  shows  actual  facts,  so  much 
Bteiiii^  is  paid  outi' — Yes. 

2376.  Bnt  in  order  to  obtain  that  sterling,  the  equiva- 
lent of  which  has  to  be  derived  from  Indian  revennes 
collected  in  rupees,  you  state  the  sum  necessary  to 
make  up  that  uterling  charge  in  rupees.  That  tarns 
oat  to  be  Rx.  28,865,900.  Tho  difference  between  the 
Btorliog  and  the  Rx.  28,855,900  represents  the  sum  in 
rupees  that  the  operations  of  exchange  require  ? — That 
is  qaite  right.  I  may  add  that  the  Home  accounts  laid 
before  Parliament  are  entirely  a  uterlini;  statement, 
and  do  not  include  exchange.  It  is  only  in  thiH  ex- 
planatory memorandum  or  the  accounts  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  India  that  the  rupee  charge  is  brought  in. 

2377.  Is  not  that  second  column,  namely  exchange, 
rather  founded  on  the  idea  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has  just 
pat  forward,  that  15,739,000  should  represent  the  rupee 
at  28. P— No;  it  U  the  sterling  payment  I  do  not 
think  I  can  admit  that  it  is  the  figure  entered  as  the 
rapee  charge  at  2^.  a  mpee  ;  it  is  the  sterling  payment. 

2378.  Quite  so.  Bat  when  yoa  have  to  add  to  that 
the  Ri.  13,116,000,  making  np  the  Rx.  28.855,900,  it  is 
an  endeavour  to  show  what  the  cost  of  the  exohanire 
is  P— Yes. 

2379.  And  that  cost  oC  tho  exchange  is  based  upon 

the  idea  that  the  normal  Talue  of  the  rnpee  is  2^  r  

Ko;  1  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  you  entered  the  sterling  in  Rx.  at  2g. 
tlie  mpee,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  say  that  it  is 
based  on  that.  It  is  the  ditl'erenue,  as  your  Lordship 
expressed  it  very  clearly,  between  the  aterllng  amount 
aod  the  rupee  amount,  which  has  to  bo  stated  ia  Rx., 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  exchange. 

2380.  I  think  we  are  very  near  agreement  upon  it. 
1  shoald  have  thought  the  statement  would  have 
been  snJHciently  complete  if  it  had  simply  put  the 
amonnt  of  sterling  paid  (column  1),  16,739,fH)0/..  equiva- 

of  the  sterlmg  payments  in  rapoes  (column  0), 
nx-  !i8355,900.   You  know  what  I  may  call  your 
1  nauo. 


client's  requirements  better  than  I  do,  but  it  strikes 
me  that  the  second  column,  Rx.  13,116,300,  is  a 
little  bit  of  snrplosage  in  the  account? — ^No  doubt 
we  could  leave  it  to  members  of  Parliament  to  make 
the  subtraction  for  themselves,  but  they  would  not  see 
wh8.t  was  the  exchange  charge  for  any  particular  item, 
Boch  as  the  railway  revenue  account,  unlesa  it  was  put 
down  m  that  eolamn. 

2381.  {Mr.  Budianan.)  But  is  it  really  conveying  any 
valuable  information  to  members  of  Parliament  or 
anybody  else — is  it  really  representing  the  cost  of 
exchange  to  the  Government  of  India,  because  it  is 
merely  subtracting P  I  take  an  item  at  random,  and  it 
is  just  such  as  the  Chairman  has  said ;  this  exchange 
column  is  merely  a  subtraction  snm  P — That  is  so, 
bat  it  is  the  fact  that  if  on  railway  revenue  account  you 
have  to  pay  in  Bnglaud  a  sterling  sum  of  o,74S,20(M., 
you  will  also  have  to  add  a  charge  for  exchange  of 
Rx.  4,783,500,  in  order  to  know  what  jonr  real  charge 
will  be. 

2:382.  Bnt  is  that  so  ?  I  mean,  i^  not  that  playing 
with  words  P  Is  not  the  real  fact  tbis,  that  lor  this 
sterling  charge  the  Government  of  India  has  got  to  pay 
s*)  many  millions  of  rupees,  varyin^^  from  year  to  year? 
Is  there  any  value  in  putting  down  a  separate  column 
in  your  accounts  in  which  you  put  down  a  series  of 
figures  which  are  obtained  simply  by  subtracting  the 
tot:il  sum  from  a  oonveniiouAl  exchange  of  10  rupees  in 
the  U.  P— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  of  any  real 
value  ;  it  is  found  convenient,  and  it  has  rather  ari^n 
out  of  inquiries  which  have  constantly  been  made, 
where  it  bas  been  represented  that  the  charge  is  only 
8u  much  sterling.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
real  charge  for  the  Guvemment  of  India  is  so  many 
lU.,  because  you  must  add  that  amount  of  exchange. 

2383.  {Sir  Andrev^  Seuble.)  Does  not  tbe  exchange 
column  just  show  this — the  extra  number  of  rupees 
that  you  have  to  pay  for  your  sovereigns,  because  the 
rupee  is  no  longer  worth  2s.  P — Exactly  so. 

2384.  (Chairman.)  And  tha^  brings  us  back  to  what 
I  think  does  lurk  in  tbe  minds  of  people  both  here  and 
in  India,  that  by  a  sort  of  what  X  may  call  a  super- 
natural arrangement,  the  rupee  ought  to  be  2«.,  and  if  it 
is  not,  a  special  arrangement  will  have  to  be  secured 
which  will  bring  it  up  to  2$.  ? — It  is  undonbtedty  the 
outcome  of  an  arrangement  made  for  convenience. 

2385.  (JIfr.  Buchanan.)  The  ooly  other  thing  I  was 
going  to  ask  was  this.  Does  it  not  give  rather  an 
unfair  presentation  to  the  public  of  the  amount  of  loss 
caused  to  tho  Government  of  India  by  exchange  P  You 
can  hardly  fairly  say  that  the  whole  of  that  extra  snm 
is  due  to  tbe  fail  in  exchange,  because  the  rupee,  I 
suppose  practically,  has  never  been  worth  2$.  P  — I 
ahonld  not  admit  that.  The  rupee  was  for  many  years 
worth  about  2ff. 

2386.  (Oliairman.)  I  think  of  old  times  we  used  to 
reckon  tbe  rupee — except  for  a  few  years  when  silver 
was  over  GOd.  an  ounce — at  about  Is.  lid.,  waa  it  notF 
and  yoa  took  2«.  reimy  as  a  convenient  and  roug^h 
method  of  reckoning  the  rupee  in  sterling  P — No,  it 
really  was  worth  more  nearly  2s.  than  any  other 
rate.  For  some  years  it  was  over  1«.  llSd.,  and  it  was 
decided  that  for  oonvoiienoe  the  anKmnt  should  be 
shown  at  2f.  the  mpee ;  bnt,  after  it  had  fallen  seriously 
below  that  rate,  an  alteration  was  made. 

2387.  You  must  be  going  back  beyond  all  our 
memories.  Some  of  our  memories  go  to  the  time  when 
silver  bore  a  very  hi^h  price,  in  the  late  fifties ;  but  if 
we  went  to  the  begmnings  of  the  fifties  and  to  the 
forties,  wo  shoald  have  found  that  it  was  If.  lid.  P — 
You  are  quite  right,  but,  after  the  Mutiny,  it  was  for 
some  years  considerably  over  Ic.  lid. 

2388  What  Mr.  Buchanan  says  would  strike  many 
people ;  vis.,  that  the  2».  is  a  conventional  rate  P — It  is, 

2389.  And  that  being  so,  at  all  events  a  qaestion  might 
arise  as  to  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  reckon  the  whole 
of  the  difference  between  sterling  couverted  at  this 
conventional  rate  of  2«.  and  the  sum  of  rupees  actually 
required,  as  loss  by  exchange  P — Yes ;  but  I  must  say 
we  are  very  careful  not  to  call  it  "  loss  by  exchange  " 
for  that  very  reason.   It  is  tbe  exchange. 

2390.  Are  the  whole  of  tbe  money  payments  men- 
tioned in  this  account  made  through  the  India  Office  ? 
—Yea. 

2391.  On  what  authority  are  payments  made  P — Ou 
the  authority  of  tho  Secretary  of  State  in  Oouiieil 
siven  in  some  form  or  other. 


SirH. 
Waitr/uU, 
K.C.S.I.. 
C.B.,  and 
Mr.  E.  H. 
Cave-Browm, 

C.SJ. 

IS  Not.  1895. 
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K.C.S.I.. 
C.B..  and 
Mr.  E.  R. 
Cavt-Browne, 
C.8.I. 

18  Not.  IMS. 


23V2.  Sither  stendiog  order,  m,  I  snppoie,  in  the 
cat^e  of  an  establishment,  or  by  Special  order  in  the  case 
of  a  Bpecial  payment  P — Tes. 

2393.  In  what  form,  and  by  whom,  is  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  eignifiedP — By  a 
minnte  or  draft  letter  or  despatFob  markod  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Conncil  tis  liaring  received  such  approval. 

2394.  Can  you  describe  the  process  by  which  that 
approval  is  obtained  ?  I  mean  by  that,  iu  whfht  form  do 
applio»1i<ni8  or  demands  for  payments  come  before  the 
Indift  Oflftce,  and  in  what  fonn  do  they  pass  on  to  the 
Gonnril  in  order  to  receive  that  amrovalP— On  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  in  the  Registry  JDepartment,  it  is 
sent  to  the  Department  which  in  the  ordinary  conrse 
Would  deal  with  it.  Usnally  a  minute  or  draft  letter  is 
prepared  in  the  Department  and  submitted  by  the  bead 
of  tne  Department  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who 
sends  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  indicating  the  Com- 
mittee or  Committees  to  which  the  paper  should  be 
referred.  (I  perhaps  should  say  that  before  that  step  is 
taken,  it  is  usual  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
to  refer  the  paper  for  observationH  to  any  other 
department  that  Koems  likely  to  he  interested  in  the 
snbject.)  if  the  Sccretarv  of  State  sees  no  primd  Jane 
objection  to  the  proposal,  he  refers  it  to  the  Committee ; 
afto-  approval  or  alteration  by  whom,  it  goes  back  to 
the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
is  then  laid  before  Council  for  discnsaion  at  the  next 
meeting.  In  the  lens  important  matters  involving 
small  expend itare,  some  of  tdiese  stages  are  omitted; 
and  the  approval  is  signified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Conncil 
after  the  paper  has  been  laid  on  the  table  far  a  week 
without  comment. 

2395.  Then,  in  fact,  claims  for  payment,  wc  will  cay, 
go  twice  before  the  Secretary  of  State  P — If  they  are 
claims  for  payment  in  ordinary  coarse,  they  would 

likely  be  sent  by  the  Under  Secretary  direct  to 
the  Conncil  to  lie  diere  fw  a  week,  without  troabling 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  in  the  mister ;  bnt  if  it  is  a  point 
that  requires  special  decision,  it  would  go  twice  before 
the  Secretary  of  State,  before  and  after  reference  to  the 
Committee  charged  with  it. 

2S96.  Would  you  desoribe  tn  us  the  branches  into 
which  the  India  Office  is  divided  P — The  Correspradenoe 
Department  includes  six  departments:  the  Finance, 
Hifitary,  Judicial  and  Fablic,  Bevenue  and  Statistics. 
Public  Works,  including  Railways,  and  the  Political  or 
Foreign,  which  includes  the  Secret  Department. 

2397.  The  Public  Department,  I  presume,  includes 
charges  for  civil  administration  P — It  includes  adminis- 
trative charges  of  a  miscellunt'tms  character  which  do 
not  come  under  one  of  the  other  branches  distinctly! 
hot  proposals  for  increase  of  expenditure  generally 
come  frim  India  in  the  Finance  Department,  and  the 

Soestion  whether  they  ue  dealt  with  in  the  Finance 
lepsrtment  or  in  one  of  the  other  departments  depends 
vei7  much  on  the  character  of  the  reference.  If  it  is 
a  mere  question  of  a  slight  increase,  it  would  probably 
be  dealt  with  in  the  Financial  Department,  after 
reference  to  the  Judicial,  or  the  Public  Worksi,  or 
whatever  department  was  concerned,  if  it  was  a 
reorganisation  of  a  whole  system,  it  would  be  transferred 
at  once  to  that  Department'. 

2398-  But  in  order  to  understand  clearly  the  division 
of  business,  let  me  take  such  a  question  as  an  education 
question,  whieh,  as  1  think  you  explained  to  us  befoie, 
in  India  falls  under  the  Government  of  India  in  the 
Home  Department  ? — ^Yeti. 

2399.  What  branch  would  deal  with  that?  — The 
Judicial  and  Public  Department. 

2400.  Then  I  suppose  that  the  department  of  the 
India  Office  which  is  charged  with  the  Home  fioanuial 
business,  and  with  the  keeping  of  Home  accounts,  is 
the  Finance  Department  P — That  is  so.  The  business  is 
divided  between  the  Financial  and  the  Accountant- 
Goiierars  Dej>artment.  The  Accountant  -  General's 
D^>artment  deals  with  the  compilation  of  the  estimates 
and  accounts,  the  management  of  the  cash  balance,  the 
computation  and  issue  of  furlough  pay  aud  pensions,  the 
examination  of  all  claims,  aud  the  payment  of  all  sams 
in  this  country  on  account  of  India. 

2401.  Then  the  Accountant- General's  branch  is  not 
included  under  that  general  head,  the  Correspondence 
Department  ? — ^No,  it  is  an  independent  department.  ' 

2402.  And  it  is  a  branch  independent  of  the  finaut^ial 
branch  P— Yea. 


3403.  Is  any  other  brwcb  besides  the  Accountant* 
General's  branch  outside  that  division  which  yott  have 
described  to  nsP  —  The  Director-General  of  Stores' 
Department.  There  are  other  departments,  but  not 
dealing  with  correspondence.  There  are  the  Begisbrar 
and  Superintendent  of  Becords — correspondence  about 
reoords  would  bo  in  hia  department — and  the  Funds 
Department ;  and  then  there  are  the  Iiogal  Adviser, 
and  various  miscellaneous  offieera;  bnt  I  have  mentioned 
the  chicl'  departments. 

2404.  Tliey  are  a  part  of  administrative  machinery 
which,  of  course,  is  always  attached  to  a  great  office, 
but  which  does  not  fall  into  the  main  divisions  of 
business  f — Quite  >o. 

2405.  Is  there  a  Commiiiteu  of  Council  o>a  FinauQe, 
under  whom  the  Financial  Secretary  is  the  chief 
officer  P— Yes. 

2406.  Does  that  Committee  of  Finance  meet  on 
specified  days  P  —  Yes,  iJways  onoe  a  week,  an4 
occasionally  a  special  meeting  of  the  Oommittpe  ia 

summoned. 

2407.  And  does  all  financial  business  pass  through 
it  to  the  Council  P  ~  Through  that  Committee  of 
Conncil,  if  referred  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;  in 
ordinary  course  it  would  always  be  so^ferred, 

240B.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  department  of  the 
Financial  Secretary  P — One  secretary,  receivinirl,200I., 
with,  at  present,  a  personal  allovanoe  of  2001. ;  one 
assistant,  8001  to  1,0001.^  one  senior  clerk,  600/.  to  SOOi. ; 
one  redundant  senior  clerk,  fiOOI.  to  70O{. ;  one  junior 
clerk,  200f.  to  600Z. ;  one  dark  for  examination  of  Army 
non-effective  accounts,  400f. ;  seven  second-class  clerks, 
702.  to  350Z.,  making  13  in  alt. 

2409.  Yoo  mentioned  one  clerk  for  examination  of 
accounts.  From  what  yon  said  before,  I  would  rather 
have  anticipated  that  the  examination  of  accounts  would 
lie  with  the  Accountant  GenenJ  P— It  is  a  very  apeoial 
arrangement ;  it  is  the  Array  non-effective  acoounta, 
and  the  examination  is  not  snoh  as  is  ordinarily  con* 
ducted  iu  the  Accounts  Department.  It  involves  a 
great  deal  of  reference  to  orders  connected  with  the 
retirement  of  officers. 

2410.  It  is  a  convenient  arrangement? — It  is  a  con- 
venient arrangement  that  it  should  be  in  my  depart- 
ment. 

2411.  Does  that  give  the  whole  of  the  clerical  staffP 
— The  whole  of  the  statf  which  is  under  the  Financial 
Secretary.  The  copying  of  the  despatches,  and  so  on, 
is  done  in  the  Registry  Department. 

2412.  You  have  in  the  India  Office,  have  you  not,  a 
division  of  establishment  which  corresponds  to  tiie 
Upper  Division  and  the  Second  Division  of  the  Civil 
Service  ?— Yes. 

2413.  Is  your  department  manned  to  any  extent  by 
the  Second  Division  P — Seven  ont  of  the  13  are  seoodd* 
class  clerks. 

2414.  And  there  is  one  officer  who  is  redundant, 
when  he  retires  will  the  strength  of  the  Upper  Division 
be  reduced  by  that  p — It  will  be  so.  Ho  will  probably 
be  replaced  by  a  seoond-ctass  clerk ;  at  any  rate  by 
one  of  lower  standing  than  he  is  himself. 

2415.  Then  I  conclnde,  from  what  you  have  stated 
before,  that  the  Accountant  Goneraru  branch  is  entirely 
independent  of  the  Financial  Secretary's  branch;  wiU 
yon  give  us  the  strength  of  that  departmcutP— Tho 
Accountant  General's  Department  comprises — 

1  Accountant  Cfeneral,  1,200Z. 
1  Deputy  Accountant  General,  800/.  to  1,0002. 
5  Senior  Clerks,  500i.  to  800i. 
8  Junior  Clerks,  150/.  to  450/. 
31  Second  Class  Clerks,  70/.  to  3."»0/. 
1  Keeper  of  the  Records,  120/.  to  150/. 
making  47  iu  all. 

2416.  Yon  have  alluded  to  the  duties  of  the  Ac- 
countant General,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Cave  Browne  wi|t 
give  us  somewhat  more  at  length  what  the  duties  of 
his  department  are  P— (Mr.  Cave-Browne.)  I  hate  entire 
charge  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  cash  balance,  -a 
portion  of  which,  under  a  system  that  we  inherited 
from  the  East  India  Company,  is  temporarily  invested ; 
I  have  to  watoh  from  time  to  time  the  payments 
required  to  be  made,  aud  the  amounts  that  van  bq 
spared,  which  the  stockbroker  lends  out  temporanly. 
An  the  home  aoconi>ts  and  the  esUmates  are  pr^wred 
in  my  department.  One  branch  of  my  depanmutt 
i^  confined  to  the  payment  of  Airloagh  pay,  pensions* 
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and  salaries,  and  all  Booh  allowanaea  aa  are  paid  either 
nnder  regulations  or  undei-  special  flanotionH  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  All  claims  for  stores  are  submitted 
to  me  for  osaxoination,  having  been  previoosly  certified 
U  to  the  delirery  of  the  stores.  I  bare  to  satisfy 
myself  that  all  claims  are  in  order  b^ore  thoy  are 
passed  for  payment.  Then  there  are  payments  to 
Turions  railway  companies;  in  fact,  all  the  payments 
that  appear  in  the  Home  Accounts  are  made  by  me 
and  superintended  and  examined  in  my  department. 

2417.  In  fcujt,  those  payments  which  you  have 
described — Airloughnnd  the  like,  non-effective— added  to 
the  railway  payments  and  tiie  debt  pa^^ents  would 
make  np  between  eleven  and  twelve  rnilhons  oat  of  the 
fifteen  and  three-quarter  millions  which  yon  pay  P— 1 
pay  the  whole. 

'2418.  Yea,  qnite  ao,  but  I  am  allnding  to  those 
items  P— like  interesfc  on  the  debt  P 

3439.  I  am  taking  out  those  itema  which  really  are 
the  main  and  the  principal  items  of  the  payments  that 

yon  make  ? — Tee. 

The  farlongh  and  non-effectiTe  payments  are 
Tory  large  P  —  Tea.  Thwe  are  the  payzoents  to  the 
Imperial  OoTernment  for  the  efFeotive  and  non-^eotlTe 
Army  charges.  Those  are  all  paid  tfarongh  my  depart* 
ment,  as  veil  as  those  on  account  of  the  troop  semce. 

^1,  I  think  that  anybody  who  is  cognisant  with 
that  kind  of  payment  ia  aware  that  nim-effeotiTe 
payments  are  usaally  TCiy  heavj  in  Uieir  details  P — 

Oh,  yes. 

2422.  And  that  was  in  my  mind  when  you  were 
xiring  the  strength  of  tho  Department ;  it  Ih  a  large 
department  ? — Yes. 

2423.  It  becomes  quite  intelligible  when  ono  sees 
vhat  a  very  large  amount  of  that  kind  of  payment, 
iDcfa  as  non-effective  payments,  is  concerned  P — Yes. 

2424.  That  couclndes  your  description  ?— Yes.  Of 
ooorse  there  is  all  the  aocount  keeping. 

2425.  Yon  lay  tiiat  the  cash  balanoe  ia  in  your  charge. 
I  will  now  aak  you  a  question  aa  to  inreatfloents.  Are 
the  amount  yon  can  invest,  and  the  method  of  invest- 
ment a  matter  of  consultation  between  yourself  and  the 
FinEMioial  Secretary  aud  through  him  with  tbe  Com- 
mittee of  Oonn(nl7^No;  that  is  all  done,  under  the 
^^xoval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coancil,  of 
eonrse ;  bat  each  tranaaotion  I  decide  myaelft 

2426.  There  are  general  r^nlations  nn^  which 
yoQ  exercise  a  discretion  P — Exactly  so;  what  descrip- 
tioDs  of  security  should  be  taken  is  settled ;  but  each 
day  I  am  in  constant  commnntcation  with  the  stock- 
Iffoker,  and  tell  him  what  he  can  lend  and  when  I  shall 
require  loans  to  be  repaid,  and  so  on.  {Sir  Henry 
Water^ield.)  I  may,  perhaps,  add  that  a  weekly  report 
ia  made  to  the  Finance  CTommittee  of  the  tranttactions. 
and  We  are  in  personal  communication  with  the  chairmati 
of  the  Oommittee  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  is  left  in 
the  Accountant  General's  lAnds  to  deal  at  the  moment 
with  any  application  that  comes  up,  unless  it  is  of  a 
very  exceptional  character. 

2427.  1  see  that  in  the  last  Homo  accounts  the 
rercDDe  which  you  realised  under  that  heading  appears 
to  be  about  ifi^OOOI.  a  year  P— That  is  an  nnnsnally 
small  amount. 

2428.  The  very  first  item  P — Yes.  The  cash  balance 
wsB  k>w,  owing  to  the  sale  of  bilk  being  restricted,  and 
I  think  also  uiat  the  rate  of  interest  obtainable  was 
very  low  in  that  year. 

2429.  — I  am  afraid  it  is  lower  this  year  P — It  is  so. 

2430.  On  the  other  hand,  do  you  often  have  to  borrow 
to  keep  np  the  cash  balance  f-~{Jir.  0am  Browne.)  Oh, 

no. 

2431.  Not  here? — Occasionally  we  borrow  from  the 
Bank  of  England ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  accumulate  a  balance 
sufficient  to  meet  the  approaching  disbursements. 

2432.  Here  you  follow  the  samo  pTinoiple  as  ia 
adopted  by  the  ludian  Government,  viz.,  that  you  work 
npou  a  balance  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
jou  ?— Yee,  just  so  ;  as  a  rule. 

2133.  Is  that  a  matter  that  has  been  considered  at 
the  India  0£5ce,  whether  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
balance  is  better  than  the  maintenance  of  a  moderate 
balance  with  occasional  borrowings  P  —  (Sir  Henry 
f^'WeriSfiW.)  "We  have  occasionally  been  obliged  to 
^btsiu  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England,  bub 
It  is  not  ft  satisfactory  plui  for  the  ^gretary  of 


Btate  to  be  in  the  hands  of  (he  Bank;  he  baa  noi  Ae 
same  poaitiou  which  the  British  Government  have  witti 
regard  to  the  Bank,  and  he  might  have  to  pay  tomewbiMi 
heavier  diarges  than  the  Treasury  would  under  similar 
circumstances,  {Mrl  Cave^Bromne.)  Besides,  we  always 
have  to  bear  in  mind  the  uncertainty  that  attenda  tbe 
Kale  of  bills;  we  have  to  sell  our  buls  when  we  oui, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  we  shonld  not  be  in 
arrear  of  our  requirements, 

2434.  I  suppose  your  debt  payments  fall  due  at  the 

foeginniog  of  the  quarter,  do  they  not  P— Yes. 

2435.  Would  you  not  find  it  oonvenient  to  borrow  any 
sum  that  was  required  beyond  a  moderate  balanoe  in 
order  to  meet  those  payments,  with  aa  arrangement 
that  yon  would  pay  off  th^  debt  from  day  to  day  as 
your  revenue  comes  inP — {Sir  Hwm/  Waitrfidd.)  I 
think  that,  for  t^e  reason  Mr.  Gave  Browne  gave,  it 
would  be  a  very  undesirable  plan.  We  might  find,  if 
we  did  not  sell  the  bills  when  there  was  a  market 
demand,  that  we  had  borrowed  from  Uie  Bank,  and 
were  unable  to  repay  them. 

2436.  And  your  revenue  here  does  not  oomo  in  in  tbe 
same  form  as  the  Imperial  Bevenue  does,  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week,  by  taxes ;  you  derive  it  by  the  ealo 
of  bills  ?— By  the  sale  of  bills. 

2437.  Your  other  revenue,  I  suppose,  is  very  small  P 
— A  mere  nothing 

2438.  I  am  asking  these  questions  really  with  the 
view  of  understanding  whether  tlie  (question  has  been 
maturely  considered,  and  whether  it  is  a  definite  judg- 
ment founded  upon  your  pecnliar  circumstances  P — ■ 
Yes,  it  is  tbe  decirion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  come  to  from  time  to  time  when  tiie  sutgeot 
has  been  considered. 

2439.  You  have  a  special  arrangement,  have  you  not, 
under  which  you  invest  your  balance  temporarily  P — It 
iR  usual  to  keep  a  balance  of  half  a  million  always  at 
tbe  Bank  of  England,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  a 
much  larger  one ;  for  instance,  as  you  were  saying, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  qnartor,  when  the  dividend^ 
are  due,  we  mi«it  for  a  day  or  two  have  a  balanoe  of 
2,000.000/. 

2440.  Bot  yon  have  a  special  arrangement,  have  you 
not,  under  which  yon  lend  surplus  balances  ? — (Jlfr.  Gave- 
Srotrne.)  Yes. 

2441.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  invest  in  Treasury 
Bills  unless  you  please  P — We  lend  upim  the  security  of 
Treasury  Bills,  but  the  question  has  been  considered, 
more  than  once,  whether  we  should  purchase  Treasury 
Bills,  and  it  has  been  determined  that  it  was  not 
suitable  for  us  to  do  so. 

2442.  I  thought  you  had  an  arrangement  under 
which  you  lent  through  brokers,  or  through  the  Bank 
of  England  dealing  with  bill  brokers,  for  short  puioda 
and  with  power  to  recall  in  short  periods,  the  surplus 
balance  you  hold  ? — That  is  so ;  through  a  broker. 

244:}.  Then  I  suppose  tbe  Committee  uf  Finance, 
assisted  by  the  Finuicial  Secretary,  constitute  the 
financial  advisers  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  P— (StV  Henry 
Waierfield.)  Tes,  with  the  assistance  of  tho  Aooonntant 
General. 

2444.  Your  mentioniDg  the  fact,  that  all  claims  for 
expenditure  go  before  tnc  Secretary  of  State  implies 
that  all  measures  or  proposals  increasing  or  tending 
to  increase  the  public  expenditure  go  oefore  him, 
and  obtain  his  sanction  P— Yes ;  the  extent  to  which 
t^  Seoretury  of  State  personally  looks  into  anch 
papers  depends  very  much  upon  himself.  In  certain 
cases  the  Secretary  of  State  has  desired  not  to  be 
troubled  with  small  matters.  Other  Secretaries  of 
State  have  insisted  upon  every  paper  that  was  going 
to  Council  being  submitwd  to  them  beforehand. 

2445.  That,  of  oourse,  is  the  method  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  chooses  to  do  business  ? — Quite  so. 

2446.  'Xlie  tradition  of  the  office  is  that  every  measure 
involving  expenditure  must  go  before  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  therefore  he  must  see  cvety  proposal 
involving  increase  of  expenditure? — That  is  so;  no 
paper  can  in  theory  go  to  tbe  Council  without  first 
passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Sucretary  of  State, 
who  may  delegate  to  the  Under -Secrotary  the  power 
to  pass  him  by  if  he  pleases. 

2447.  Does  the  Finance  Department  uf  tho  India  Office, 
besides  controlling  and  directing  tbe  expenditure  at 
homo,  exercise  ^ny  superviaiou  wi  behalf  of,  or  for  the 
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INDIAN  EXPENDTTUBE  COMMISSION: 


Sir  U.  Secretary  of  State,  over  expenditure  in  India  P — Speak- 

WatwfiM,  inft  generally,  proposali  for  expenditure  in  India,  which 

K.C.8J.,  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretury  of  State  in  Conncil, 

C.B.,  and  muBt  come  to  the  Financial  Department.   There  are, 

^-  however,  excentiona ;  the  supply  of  atoree,  for  ioBtanco, 

^''"J^  c  Bupervised  by  the  Director-General  of  Stores  and  the 
Stores  Committee,  not  by  the  Financial  Department. 

IS  Not.  1A95.     244S.  But  we  may  look  upon  the  Finance  Department 
..  , . '       '  aa  the  department  that  uriticises  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  proposals  from  the  Indian  Government  in- 

volving  iDcrease  of  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

2448.  In  what  form  and  by  whom  are  the  Budget 
returns,  the  returns  of  income  and  expenditure,  and 
financial  returns  of  that  obaraoter  received  from  India, 
examined  and  eritioised  at  the  India  OfBcei*— The 
financial  statement,  with  tiie  accompanying  returns,  is 
forwarded  the  Qovemment  of  India,  with  an  ex- 
planatory despatch,  which  is  examined  carefully  in  the 
Financial  Department. 

2450.  And  1  suppose  the  same  course  obtains  with 
other  financial  information  which  the  Government  of 
India  send  P — Cortunly. 

2461.  la  that  course  followed  with  regard  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  GenoriirB  Appropriation  Ac- 
count?—  Yes,  it  is.  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General's  Report  is  forwarded  by  the  Government  of 
India,  and  a  copy  of  the  accounts  is  at  the  same  time 
svnt;  and  a  despatch  is  always  written  for  the  Secretary 
of  State's  approval,  carefully  reviewing  any  increase  of 
expenditure  that  has  appeared  iu  tho  accounts  aa  com- 
pared with  cither  the  previoun  year  or  tho  estimates 
for  the  year. 

2452.  And  that  implies  that  any  remarks  that  the 
OomptroUer  uid  Anditor-Generid  makes  in  his  report 
which  accompanies  his  audited  account,  receive  the 
aUentirai  of  the  Finance  Department,  and  through 
the  Finance  Department  would  be  brought  before  the 
Secretary  of  State  ?— Certiiiuly. 

2453.  And  any  despatch  conveying  the  opinion  or 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  those  points 
would  be  drafted  in  the  Finance  Department,  I  suppose  P 
—It  would. 

2454.  What  is  the  form  of  communication  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  through  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  the  Council.  Do  the  remarks  of  the  Financial 
Dejtortment  take'the  shape  of  reports^  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  to  the  Oonncil,  or  minutes  upon  the 

Sapers  P — In  the  case  of  the  review  ol  the  Budget,  a 
espatcfa  is  drafted  in  which  the  main  points  aro 
summarised  and  criticisms  passed  on  any  matters  that 
appear  to  call  for  comment.  This  is  laid  before  the 
authorities  in  the  manner  that  I  bare  described,  and 
closely  considered  in  the  Finance  Committee.  If  it 
wore  a  matter  of  more  exceptional  moment,  a  minute 
would  prolmbly  be  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Committee,  before  the  draft  of  a  despatch  was 
prepared. 

2455.  Are  currency  despatches  and  qaeations  of  that 
character  examined  aud  reports  upon  tbem  prepuvd 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  draft  replies 
drown  up  in  the  Finance  Department  ? — ^Yes. 

2456.  That,  I  suppose*  of  late  years'  has  been  a  very 
heavy  and  a  very  important  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Finance  Department  P — There  have  been  some  very 
important  despatches  on  the  subject. 

2457.  {Mr.  Buchaaum.)  Do  you  mean  that  when  a 
proposal  from  the  Qovmiment  of  India  which  involves 
increase  of  expenditure  comes,  it  comes  first  to  the 
Financial  Deimrtment  here,  and  then  the  Finance 
Department  protieed  to  draft  a  despatch  in  reply  to  the 
Government  of  India,  which  yon  then'sendon  Y — Ye?,  it 
is  a  matter  for  my  discretion  whether  I  shall  draft  a 
despatch  without  instructions.  I  may  perhaps  verbally 
auk  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  Secretary  Of 
State  himself,  what  he  would  wieh  done  ;  but  the  more 
common  course  is  for  me  to  p  "t  my  own  opinions 
forward  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  tu'guiog  tho  subject, 
and  very  possibly  a  despatoh  is  drafted  in  the  sense 
that  I  would  aiiggeat. 

2458.  What  is  the  next  stage  ?  Where  does  it  go 
after  you  have  prepared  this  despatch  P— It  goes  from 
the  Finance  Department  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  from  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  m>m 
him  to  the  Committee. 

2459.  And  from  the  Committoo  to  liio  Council  P— 
Perhaps,  as  ia  frequently  tho  case,  more  than  one 
Oopunittee  would  deal  with  the  subject. 


2460.  And  then  does  it  eventually  go  before  the 
Council  P — Then  it  goes  back  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who,  if  necessary,  will  send  it  again  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  State ;  or  he  may,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  delegated  to  him  the  authority,  send  it 
straight  to  the  Council ;  but  in  theory,  and  frequently 
in  practice,  it  is  seen  by  the  Secretary  of  State  both 
before  it  goes  to  the  Committee  which  deals  with  it, 
and  again  before  it  goes  to  the  Council. 

2461.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Would  that  be  the  course 
in  the  case  of  increased  militoiy  expendtture  P— Cw- 
tainly  it  vronld.  The  only  difiereuco  from  what  I  have 
described  is  that,  if  it  were  a  question  dealing  rather 
with  tho  army  organisation,  it  very  pi*obably  might  be 
drafted  in  the  Military  Department  after  reference  to 
the  Financial  Department,  and  put  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  bjr  the  Military  Secretary.  Then  it  would  go 
to  the  Military  Committee,  and  from  that  to  Vba 
Finance  Committee,  then  ac^in  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  Secretary  of  State,  uid  finally  to  ^o 
Council. 

2462.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  And  tho  Department's  draft 
may  bo  amended  by  tho  Committee,  may  it  notP — It 
may  be  amended  by  the  Committees,  and  frequently  is. 
If  it  was  at  all  an  important  subject,  probably  the 
Committees  would  make  material  amendments. 

2463.  And  it  oomes  before  tho  Conncil  as  amended 
by  the  Committee  P — And  quite  possibly  again  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

2464.  The  Departments'  draft  is  merely  proposed  for 
adoption  s" — That  id  80. 

2465.  (Chairman.)  The  Council  moetti  once  a  week  P 
— YeS(  idways ;  occasionally  it  is  summoned  specially. 

2466.  And  in  case  a  reference  in  necessary  from  the 
India  Office  to  an  Imperial  Department,  say  the  Wax 
Office,  at  what  stago  u  that  made  P  We  will  take  a 
case  where  a  reference  k  made  for  the  opinion  of  tho 
War  Offioe  on  a  question  submitted  by  India.  At  what 
stage  of  the  proceedings  would  that  be  made  P — If  the 
matter  was  one  rather  of  departmental  inquiry,  the 
Military  Secretary  might  send  it  on  to  the  War  Office 
at  once,  acting  for  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  in 
that  case.  But,  if  it  was  u  matter  that  involved  an 
important  alteration,  the  draft  letter  .to  the  War  OflBca 
would  go  before  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Oom- 
mitteo  and  Conncil  in  the  way  I  hat-o  do8cribed. 

2467.  In  fact,  you  have  what  is  a  very  well-known 
distinction  in  the  public  service,  namely,  that  a  simple 
reference  to  a  department,  asking,  "  What  is  your 
opinion  P  "  is  constautlv  sent  on  on  the  authority  of 
what  I  may  call  a  subordinate  officer  P — Of  the  SeGretorr 
of  the  Department. 

2468.  Of  the  head  of  a  department ;  but,  if  it  involves 
an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  department  making  ^e 
reference,  then  it  goes  through  tiie  ordinary  process  P 
— It  does  so.  , 

2469.  By  what  de^tment  of  the  India  Office  would 
qneations  affecting  revenue  and  taxation  be  examined 
Ol*  reported  upon  P — Correapondence  regarding  taxation 
is  Usually  conducted  in  the  Revenue  Department,  but 
the  question  of  imposing  or  remitting  taxation  would 
very  probably  be  first  considered  in 'the  Fimutoiol 
Department. 

2470.  Therefore  take  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  im- 
position of  the  cotton  duties,  that  would  be  considered 
by  both  departments,  would  it? — Yes.  The  recent 
imposition  of  those  duties  formed  part  of  the  proposals 
for  the  Budget,  and  was  considered  in  the  Financial 
Department,  but  the  precise  method  of  taxation  to  be 
adopted  was  determined  in  correspondence  in  the 
Revenue  Department.  In  practice  the  secretaries  of 
the  two  departments  Would  ^m<»t  always  be  consulted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  do  not  laiow  whether  I 
have  made  my  meaning  quite  clear.  The  questiou 
whether  taxation  involving  amillion  and  a  half  of  money 
was  necessary,  formed  part  of  the  Budget  proposals. uid 
had  to  be  considered  in  the  Finance  Department.  He 
question  whether,  if  taxation  were  to  be  imoosed  on 
cotton  goods,  it  should  be  on  all  counts  above  twenties 
or  twenty-fours,  was  a  matter  of  detail  for  the  Bevenue 
Department,  although  a  very  important  detaiL 

2471.  Quite  so ;  bat  would  the  opinion  of  the  Finance 
Department  be  token  on  the  questaon  of  a  form  of 
taxation,  such  aa  whether  the  imposition  of  the  cotton 
duties  is  a  desirable  form  of  taxation  P — Yes,  that  was 
taken  in  tho  Finance  Department. 
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2472.  And  in  discassious,  befoKthe  Budget  came  od, 
ID  which  the  Indian  GtorernmeDt  allnded  to  or  aog^ested 
chftD^  of  taxation,  wonld  that  be  coiuiidered  lu  the 
fint  instaDCe  by  the  BeTenne  Department,  and  io 
oonference  with  the  Finance  Department  P — It  wonld 
depend  very  mnch  upon  what  the  proposal  was.  The 
propoeal  that  some  taxation  shoald  be  pat  on,  and 
that  that  taxation  should  involTe  a  certain  amonnt 
of  money,  woald  certainly  be  taken  in  the  Pinance 
Department ;  but  if  it  was  a  proposal  for  some  definite 
chai^.  Bach,  for  instance,  as  the  taxation  of  cotton 
goods,  it  woald  be  oonsidered  in  both  departments.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  which  would  take  it  first,  but  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  consult  the  two  departments 
and  pat  it  before  the  two  committees. 

2473.  The  point  I  want  to  come  to  is  whether  the 
Finance  Department  would  not  only  express  an  opinion 
that  taxation  was  necessary,  which  is,  naturally,  part  of 
its  dutioEi  in  coimection  with  the  Budget,  but  would  also 
have  an  opportuoity  of  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the 
form  that  that  taxation  shoald  take  P — Yes,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  case  to  which  you  are  referring  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  conducted  in  confidential  correspondence 
between  Sir  James  Wostland  and  myself. 

2474.  I  understand  from  what  you  have  said  that 
important  proposatu  on  the  subject  of  taxation  and  of 
currency,  wonld  go  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
ordinary  coarse  befbre  wait  to  the  Oonncil  P — Oh, 
oertainly. 

2475.  They  would  pass  from  yen  to  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, from  the  Under  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Statu, 
knd  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Oommitteo  of 
Council  P — Yes,  I  hare  no  power  to  send  any  paper  to 
the  Council ;  I  can  only  send  it  to  the  Under  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2476.  Therefore,  not  only  is  the  Socrettuy  of  State 
made  aware  of  what  the  oircamstanccs  of  the  Indian 
Goremment  arc,  and  of  what  the  intentions  or  BUggos- 
tions  of  the  Viceroy  in  Council  are,  by  hitt  own  private 
correspondence  wiui  the  Viceroy,  but  every  important 
paper  he  sees  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  practically 
Defore  it  has  had  more  than  the  consideration  of  the 
Department  chargsd  with  that  branch  of  hasiness  ? — 
Yes. 

2477-8.  Bererting  now  to  the  home  expenditure,  I 
sbonld  like  to  run  through  the  headings  with  yon, 
in  order  to  give  yon  an  opporttinity  of  giving  some 
explanations  on  any  heads  on  which  you  think  we 
ought  to  have  some  further  explanation.  Firat  of  all, 
are  there  any  general  regulations  under  which  payments 
are  made  bore  P  In  describing  the  Indian  expenditure, 
yon  have  shown  us  that  almost  every  claes  of  expendi- 
ture in  India  is  regnlated  by  code.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  svstem  is  extended  to  the  India  Office, 
and  whether  tibe  method  and  system  of  payment  is 
regulated  by  codeP — No,  we  have  no  code  of  orders 
in  the  India  Office.  Copies  of  minutes  bearing  on  pay- 
ments are  kept  in  the  Finance  and  in  the  Accounts 
Departments,  and  action  is  taken  in  aocordanoe  with 
them. 

2479.  I  think  it  may  be  convenient,  in  running 
through  these  heads  of  account,  to  follow  the  statement 
wLit;li  you  ^ave  ns  early  in  your  evidence  in  preference 
to  taking  ihe  Homo  Accounts ;  bat,  perhaps,  wherever 
necessary,  you  will  refer  to  the  Home  Accounts,  so 
that  we  may  see  where  the  items  are  given  in  greater 
detail.  And,  first  of  aU,  you  mentioned  the  interest  and 
management  of  debt,  payment  of  annaities,  interest  on 
poTChased  railways  and  interent  to  existing  railway 
companies  ;  woula  yon  tell  ns  under  what  regnlations 
those  are  paid  P   For  instance,  the  quarterly  or  half- 
yearly  charge  for  debt?— Bvmy  loan  is  etfecied  on 
terms  and  conditions  anthorised  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  these  include  the  payment  of 
interest  at  the  rate  or  rates  and  dates  prescribed.  I'be 
claim  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
w  of  the  railway  company,  as  the  case  may  \)e,  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  is  closely  examined  in  respect  ot 
the  amount  of  principal  on  which  interest  is  claimed, 
thi<  rate  of  interest,  the  period  for  which  it  is  payable, 
and  the  oalcnlation  involved. 

2480.  And  where  the  claim  is  found  to  be  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  authorities  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  does  the  Acconntant  Greneral  then  ]Miy  without 
reference  to  a  higher  authority  P — Yes. 

2481.  And  the  same  course,  of  course,  is  pursued  in 
the  case  of  management  of  debt  ? — Yes. 


2482.  Ton  then  pan  on  to  the  payments  on  acoomit  of  wSL^M 
the  civil  administration  in  India,  such  as  passage  and  KcS!l' 
outfit  of  officers,  allowances  and  examination  expenses  f^  'g'^  ^ 
of  candidates  for  appointments  in  India.  Aud,  first  of  Jfr.  £.  A. 
all,  before  you  enter  npon  that  subject,  would  you  give  Cavs-Brimu 
ux  some  information  npon  the  following  point :  I  think  CM  J,  * 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  establishment  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  in  England  is  regnlated  by  Order  in  Nov.  1B9S. 

Council,  is  it  not  ? — Yes.  i..- 

2483.  Has  the  Secretary  of  State  any  power  tempo- 
rarily to  add  to  that  establishment,  or  must  an 
amending  Order  in  Council  be  obtained  in  order  to 
make  payments  to  new  officers  or  additional  payments 
to  officers  legal  P — He  cannot  add  to  the  establishment ; 
he  can  make  temporary  appointments,  but  he  cannot 
add  to  the  establishment  without  eui  Order  in  Conncil. 
though,  after  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Gonncirs  sanction 
has  Men  given,  some  Httle  time  may  elapse  before  the 
Queen's  approval  in  Council  can  be  obtained. 

2484.  The  basis  of  all  financial  business  is  want  of 
confidence ;  aud  we  will  suppose  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  increases  hia  establishment  and  does  not 
care  to  get  an  Order  in  Conncil ;  should  you  consider 
it  the  daty  of  the  anditor  to  report  after  a  time  that 
this  expenditure  was  going  on  without  being  embodied 
in  nn  Order  in  Council  P — Certainly  he  would  report  it 
to  Parliament,  or,  more  aocorately,  he  wonld  report 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  his  report  wonld  go  to 
Parliament. 

24K5.  Is  thorc  any  other  class  of  payment  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  makes  which  is  regulated  by  Order 
in  Council  P — [  think  noL 

2486.  For  instance,  I  see  that  the  contingencies  of 
the  office  are  very  large.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
complete  authority  with  regard  to  that  P — 'Yes. 

2487.  Aud  those  payments  on  account  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, passage  and  outfit  of  officers,  allowanoes, 
examinations,  scientific  id ((uirieB— every  charge  of  that 
kind  is  completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Suite  P — In  a  few  cases  it  is  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  cases 
governed  by  an  Order  in  Oounoil. 

2488.  Orders  in  Council  are  confined  to  the  estab- 
lishment P — Yes,  I  beliore  so. 

2489.  And  outside  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 

full  power  P — Yes. 

2490.  What  is  the  course  followed  with  regard  to 
proposals  for  increase  of  expenditure  in  England  itself  P 
How  do  applications  for  an  increase  of  expenditure,  or 
for  the  incurring  of  a  new  class  of  expenditure  arise, 
and  how  are  those  applications  or  proposals  considered  P 
— They  originate  from  the  necessity  arising  for  some 
serWce  which  has  not  been  foreseen,  ana  for  which 
there  is,  consequently,  no  authority  under  regulation. 
The  case  is  submitted  in  a  minute  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  who  authorises  the  expenditure,  ^e 
claims,  when  preferred,  are  examined,  like  others,  to 
see  that  they  have  been  duly  sanctioned. 

2490a.  Such  a  proposal  or  application  would  originate 
in  the  department  oi  the  India  Offiue  charged  with  the 
bnsincss  to  which  the  new  expenditare  applies  P — ^Yes, 
in  almost  every  case  it  would  arise  on  some  letter 
addressed  to  the  office. 

2401.  Aud,  in  that  case,  does  the  proposal  pass  from 

the  Department  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
would  it  go  through  the  Finance  Department  first  ? — 
The  rule  is,  that  any  letter  or  des]mtGh  which  involves 
expenditure  shall  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment for  observations,  before  going  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  quite  invariably 
carried  out.  But,  after  being  seen  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  wculd,  it  it  involved  expenditure,  go  to  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  in  that  way  the  Finance 
Department  would  l>eoome  cognizant  of  it. 

2492.  But  of  course  there  would  very  often  be  cases 
in  which  a  proposal  to  incur  a  new  service,  to  a]ipoint 
a  new  officer,  to  incur  a  new  cIuks  of  expenditure, 
originates  within  the  Department  itself;  in  which  case, 
I  suppose,  it  would  originate  in  a  minute  of  the  head 
of  the  Department.  In  that  case,  would  that  minnte 
come  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  would  it  pass 
through  the  Finance  Department  before  going  there.* 
— If  it  was  an  addition  to  the  establishment,  it  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Under  Secretary,  who  would  refer 
it  to  tho  Secretary  of  State,  aud  then  it  would  come  tq 
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the  Fmanoe  Committee  ;  but  the  Finance  Department 
wonld  not  neoessarily  have  aeen  it  in  the  first  instance. 
But  if  it  arone — and  nnless  it  wae  a  qnestiou  of  addition 
to  the  eitablishment,  it  almost  certainly  wonld  arise — 
from  some  letter  addreSHed  from  outside,  whether  from 
the  Govenunent  of  India,  or  some  other  department 
or  individual  in  England,  it  probably  fir^t  would  be 
referred  to  the  Finance  Department  for  oonsideration. 

2498.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  And  then  f^o  though  all  the 
stages  whioh  you  have  previously  described  P — The 
stages  which  I  have  described  are  those  whirb  are 
formally  laid  down,  and  whioh  aro  adopted  in  all 
important  mattera ;  but  as  I  said,  it  depends  very  much 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  peraouBlly  to  what  extent  he 
ia  troubled  wi£h  details. 

24M.  When  a  new  obarge  is  put  on  the  revenues  of 
India,  whioh  is  ori^nated  at  home,  at  what  stage  ia 
the  GoTemment  of  India  first  consulted  ?~It  is  a  very 
rare  thing  for  a  new  charge  to  be  put  on  the  revenues 
of  India  originating  at  home.  Such  a  thing  might, 
however,  happen,  and  in  that  case  the  GoTomment  of 
l^dia  would  most  likely  bo  consulted  by  a  despatch 
DNore  it  had  been  adopted.  But  in  a  m»e  of  urgency, 
, charge  would  be  twme  here,  and  the  GoTemment 
pf  lhilift  would  be  informed,  if  it  was  a  matter  which 
hdncemed  them.  Such  qneetions  as  the  Chairman  was 
jAutting  to  me,  relating  to  the  increase  of  establishment 
S£  Qffioe.  .would  not  be  communicated  to  the 
^iW^i^-ofliiaia. 

2495.  No  i  bat  the  more  important  ones.  We  know 
liUat  oertain  dharges  hare  been  pat  on  the  roTenuett  of 
India  originating  at  homo? — Could  yon  gire  me  an 
iUnstration  of  what  yoa  hsTO  in  your  mind  ? 

249ti.  Well,  I  was  thinking  of  what  was  alluded  to 
yesterday,  about  the  aid  to  the  Mauritius  and  Zanzibar 
oable  P — The  Uauritius  and  Zanzibar  cable  wa»  laid  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  India ;  the  proposal 
originated  in  India. 

2497.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps,  if  we  turn  to  the  Home 
Acoonnts,  we  oould  pick  out  some  instances  of  what 
Mr.  Buchanan  means.  I  take  this,  page  3:  "Payments 
"  under  postal  arrangements  to  the  Lords  of  Her 
* '  Majesty's  Treasuiy,  61,4751, ;"  would  not  that  be  an 
ajrangement  made  between  the  India  Office  and  the 
Post  Office  P  —  Yes ;  but  not  without  consulting  the 
Government  of  India. 

2498.  But  it  would  originate  hero,  would  it  not  ? — 
When  the  time  came  for  the  revision  of  the  contract 
with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  the 
Treasury,  or  the  General  Poat  Office  through  the 
Q^asury,  communicate  their  views  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  informs  the  Government  of  India,  and  calls 
for  any  obserrationB  which  they  hare  to  make  on  the 
■nmngements  tiiat  are  proposed.  The  aotaal  division 
of  cost  might  be  settled  here  between  the  depart- 
ments without  the  GoTemment  of  India  having  oeen 
previously  iiUbrmcd,  because  it  depends  very  mueh  on 
the  final  arrangements  made  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Compiuiy  at  the  last  moment.  But  the  Government 
of  India  would  have  been  consulted  beforehand,  and 
would  be  informed  of  the  result  afterwards. 

2499.  I  can  understand  that  in  that  raso  a  reference 
weuld  be  made  to  the  Government  of  India.  Bat 
suppoaing,  to  take  purely  Home  Acoounfts,  the  Govern- 
ment here  were  to  think  fit  to  have  a  apeoial  train 
to  brinq  up  the  Tndian  mails,  involving,  perhaps, 
aereral  thoavand  pounds  a  year— I  suppose  the  Govern- 
ment here  wonld  settle  that  without  reference  to  the 
Government  of  India  P— -Tlie  question  of  transit  of  the 
mails  BcroBs  the  Continent  was  Dc>t  settled  without 
reference  to  the  Gk)vemment  ot  India. 

iSOO.  It  was  part  of  the  postal  service  ? — Yes. 

2501.  But  atill,  there  might  be  oasps  such  at,  L  have 
described,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State  would  settle 
without  reference  to  Indis  P — It  is  possible ;  particularly 
if  it  was  a  very  small  amount.  But  cure  is,  as  a  rule, 
taken  that  a  charge  shall  not  bo  put  on  the  revenues  of 
India  without  acquainting  the  Government  of  India 
with  it,  and,  if  possible,  obtaining  their  opinion 
beforehand. 

2502.  Take  a  very  ancient  charge,  the  Sub-marine 
Indian  Telegraph.  If  I  remember  aright,  in  the  very 
infancy  of  snb-marine  telegraphy,  and  immediately 
after  the  Mutiny,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt 
the  very  earliest  means  of  establiwhing  telegraphic 
communication  with  India.  It  was  so  early  in  the  day  of 
telegraphs  that  t)^  c^ble  immediately  broke  down.  The 


charge  whioh  had  been  inonrred,  which  was  a  guarantee, 
I  think,  was  turned  into  an  annuity  for  50  years,  and 
eventnally  formed  part  of  the  debt  of  India  to  SngJaad, 
being  divided  between  the  two  countries.  I  suppose 
any  cases  of  that  kind,  converting  a  liability  into  ao 
annuity  of  50  years,  would  be  made  in  concert  wit^  the 
Government  of  ladiaP — It  waa  made  by  Farliam^t, 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  Parliament  does  not 
imp(Me  charges  on  India,  aometimcB,  without'  tAie 
Government  of  India  being  oonsuttod. 

2503.  When  yon  say  it  waa  made  by  Parliament,  it 
was  made  by  Parliament  on  the  initiative  of  the  India 
Office,  by  Bill  P — I  think  not  on  the  initiative  of  the  India 
Office,  was  itP 

2504.  Well,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Government?— 
Yes,  on  the  initifttive  of  the  Government. 

2505.  But  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  wonld  the  Indian 
Government  bo  consulted  P  —  Now-a-days  I  make  no 
doubt  they  would  be  consulted,  because  it  would  bo 
possible  to  do  BO  by  telegraph.  It  was  not  possible  in 
those  da^s,  and  therefore  the  Act  may  nave  been 
passed  without  consultation  with  them.  It  was  in  1861, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  say,  without  reference,  whether 
they  were  informed  beforehand.  I  rather  think  that 
a  guarantee  had  been  previously  given  to  tha  compaity, 
and  that  the  annuity  was  gnnteid  in  Bubatitation  for 
that. 

2o06.  That  was  so  P — Therefore,  it  wag  not  imposing 
a  f^esh  charge  on  India,  I  think. 

2507-8.  My  recollectiou  is  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  the  homo  Government  were  alike  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  y>ec(ly  communication  ? — Yes.  What 
I  mean  is  that  I  think  the  Government  of  India 
were  responsible  to  the  company  for  a  dividend  of 
4i  per  cent,  jointly  with  the  Treasury.  The  Act,  which 
was  passed  in  1861,  declared  that  the  guarantoe  had 
not  been  given  conditionally  on  the  telegraph  being  in 
working  order,  and  the  further  Act  of  1862,  after  the 
line  had  ceased  to  transmit  messages,  transferred  tho 
property  to  a  new  company,  and  the  guarantee  of  tho 
old  company  was  thou  converted  into  an  aunuity  of 
:16,000I.  for  46  years.  The  result  was.  therefore.  I 
think,  that  the  cliarge,  although  perpetuated  withont 
the  service  beiiu;  rendered,  was  a  reduction  of  that 
for  which  the  Government  of  India  were  already 
responsible. 

2509.  Well,  that  was  the  settlement  of  it?— Ik  waa 
settled  in  that  way. 

2510.  Now,  I  will  take  such  an  instance  as  thin.  It 
is  a  small  charge  at  p^o  7.  "  Allowance  to  an  ofiicor  in 
"  attendance  on  His  Uighness  tho  Gaikwar  of  Barotta 
**  during  his  visit  to  England."  That  would  be  settled 
by  the  Secretai7  of  State  withont  refnren':e  to  tho 
Government  of  India  P — The  Government  of  India  de- 

futed  the  officer  to  attend  on  the  Guikwar  of  Baroda. 
think  probably  the  exact  payment  to  be  made  to  him 
while  he  was  at  home  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
discretion,  but  he  waa  sent  by  the  Goveniment  of  India 
especially  to  attend  on  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda. 

2511.  Therefore  that  would  not  be  an  instance  in 
which  the  G(>Temmenc  horo,  small  as  the  charge  is, 
would  be  acting  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ? — No. 

2512.  Well,  now  take  such  ciisos  as  the  misfliun  to 
the  Court  of  Persia  ;  I  soe  7,000/.?— Yes 

2513.  Is  that  ihe  share  of  the  diplomatic  establish- 
ment at  the  Court  of  Persia P— It  in  the  extent  t>o  which 
ttio  Government  of  India  bears  the  cost  now. 

2514.  As  yon  remf^mber,  that  question,  with  others, 
was  a  long  time  under  discussion  between  the  India 
Office  and  the  Treasury  P— It  was. 

2515.  landing  in  a  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister? 
— Yof. 

2616.  Would  the  decision  then  arrived  at — the  Secre- 
tary of  State  agreeing  with  the  decision  mado  by  tho 
Prime  Minister — would  that  have  gone  to  India  beforo 
Ijeing  finally  confirmed? — There  was  frequent  oorre- 
spondenoe  with  the  Govoniment  of  India  on  tho  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  the  final  meeting  of  the  oommitteo 
of  the  Cabinet  on  the  subject  d^ded  it  withont  a 
fVesh  reference  to  the  Government  of  India. 

2517.  But  it  was  a  settlement,  and  presumably  a 
reasonable  settlement,  of  a  question  of  which  the 
Government  of  India  waa  fully  seised,  and  in  which 
they  had  agreed  that  some  charge  wonld  be  undertaken 
by  thei»  P— Yes,  and  it  was  a  roduction  of  tho  charge 
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they  were 


In  1880  the  payment  had  been 


ere  pajmg. 

redoced  to  10,0002.,  and  in  1891,  when  the  oommifctee  of 
the  Cabinet  m«t,  it  was  redaoed  to  7,0001. 

S518.  !b  not  thftt  what  generally  happens  when  yon 
confer  with  the  Treasnn'  P— Sometimes  wo  are  able  to 
relieTe  the  revaines  of  India. 

2519.  I  will  past  read  other  heads;  but  I  think 
yoB  bRTO  described  generally  the  process  by  which 
expenditure  is  incarred,  and,  therefore,  nnless  there  is 
something  that  particalarly  calls  fur  attention,  I  do  not 
know  that  lueed  delay  you  over  them.  Yon  mention  in 
this  memorandnm,  among  the  heads  of  Payment  of  the 
Postal  Subsidy,  Telegra^  Oharges,  Oivil  Engineering 
College,  and  other  ezpenses  oonneoted  with  thia  snpply 
<^  officers  to  the  Public  Works  Derartment ;  that  is  the 
establishment  at  0ooper*8  Hill  P— -Yes. 

25'20.  Now,  I  suppose  expenditure  connected  with 
that  service  is  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
Government  ?  —  The  College  was  set  up  originally 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  India, 
but  they  were  at  once  informed  of  the  plan.  The 
budget  for  the  College  eaoh  year  is  not  referred  to 
them;  it  is  decided  hj  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
ComuHl. 

2521.  And  any  increase  of  exjienditure  which  he  may 
think  necessary  is  granted  without  reference  to  the 
Government  of  India  ?— Yes,  certainly ;  any  alterations 
of  building,  for  instance. 

'  2522.  Payments  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  Indian 
sqa^ou,  Indian  defence  vessels,  &o.  That,  I  think 
we  know,  has  1>een  the  subject  of  full  communication 
with  India  P — That  has  been  very  fully  referred  to  the 
Government  of  India. 

"  Maintenance  of  lunatics  sent  to  Knglaud 
**  item  India,  for  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
"  responsible."  "Charges  for  the  Persian  mission" 
and  "  Uiplomatio  and  consular  establishments  in 
"China,'  *' Pensions  to  the  families  of  Maban^ah 
"  Dnleep  Singh  and  the  Kawab  Nazim  of  Bengal," 
Ac.  "  Charges  for  the  India  Office,  including  the 
"  Store  Department,  and  for  the  Auditor's  Office." 
This  is  the  place  where,  T  think,  we  should  ask  any 
qnestiona  about  the  Store  Department.  Would  you 
ezplain  to  ua  the  form  in  which  demands  for  stores 
come  to  the  Home  Government,  and  the  method 
followed  for  procuring  them?  And,  first  of  all,  I 
nnderstand  that  the  Store  Department  is  a  very  great 
service  P — Very  larg?. 

2524.  A  very  large  part  of  the  stores  required  for 

Kblic  works  und,  of  ooorse.  for  military  purposes  in 
iia,  are  paid  fov  in  England  ? — Yes. 

S525.  And  obtaiued  in  England  P — A  reiy  considerable 
proportion  of  them. 

2526.  Would  yon  tell  ns  about  the  stores,  then  P — 
Orders  for  stores  originate  in  India  except  on  rare 
ocflseions.  They  are  occasionally  orderad  on  l^e 
rcqnisition  of  an  officer  deputed  fVom  India  for  a  special 
serrioe. 

2527.  Therefore  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
initiate  the  purchase  of  stores  ? — No.  The  general 
rule  is  that  the  Director-General  buys  the  stores.  Bat, 
with  reference  to  ordnance  stores,  some  are  manuFac- 
tnred  by  the  War  Department  specially  in  compliance 
with  Indian  orders ;  others  are  procured  from  the  War 
Department  stock;  and  others  are  obtained  by  means 
of  OMitraofcs  entered  into  by  the  War  Department  on 
behalf  of  the  India  Office.  Stores  for  India  are  pro- 
cured On  requisitions  received  from  the  several  Govem- 
ments  in  India,  the  indents  for  which  are  submitted 
by  the  Director- Q«neral  of  Stores  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  This  sanction 
constitutes  the  authority  for  the  requisite  payments  in 
respect  of  them.  Contracts  for  the  supply  of  the  stores 
are  obtained  by  the  Director- General  of  Stores,  such 
coattacts  being  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Stores  Committee  of  the  Council.  A  copy  of  the 
contract  so  approved,  certified  by  the  Director- General 
of  Stores,  is  furnished  to  the  Accountant-Gteneral  for 
his  guidance.  The  cilaims  of  the  contractors  ifor  pay- 
meni  are  prepared  in  duplioate,  and  received  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Director-General  of  Stores,  who 
traasmita  them  to  the  Aoconntant-Qeneral's  Depart- 
ntent  with  his  certifioate  on  the  claim  that  the 
■tons  therein  enumerated  liave  been  inspected  by  the 
offiaera  of  his  department,  that  the  quantities  are 
oonect,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  fit  for  the  servioe 


of  the  Indian  Grovemraent,  and  either  that  they  have 
been  taken  into  his  charge  preparatory  to  being 
shipped,  or  have  been  shipped  per  vessel  named,  to  a 
port  in  India  specified.  In  the  Aocountaut-Generars 
Department  the  rates  and  calculations  are  examined, 
and  the  quantities  and  the  sums  charged  are  recorded 
on  the  copy  of  the  contract,  care  being  taken  that  the 
aggregate  of  the  clfums  passed  for  payment  in  respect 
of  a  contract  oorrespond  therewith.  In  all  oases  the^ 
indents  from  India  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council ;  and  the  claims  for 
payment  are  closely  examined  in  every  respect  pos- 
aihie.  Tenders  for  tia  &ei^t  of  storee  to  Iiidia,  prior' 
to  tbtnr  aoceptoace  the  Direotor-Oeneral  irf'  Stcnvs, 
receive  the  wproral  of  the  Chaimuui  of  the  Stores 
Committee.  The  accepted  tenders  are  recorded  in 
the  Aoconntant-General's  Department.  The  claims 
for  payment,  as  in  the  case  of  those  for  stores,  are 
prepared  in  duplicate,  and  are  received  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Director-General  of  Stores,  who 
transmits  them  to  the  Aooountant-General's  Depart- 
ment with  his  certificate  that  stores  of  the  weights 
and  nieaaurements  specified  in  the  claim  have  been 
shipped.  The  rates  charged  are  compared  in  that 
Department  with  the  record  of  tiie  frei^t  tender  or 
contract,  and  the  calculations  are  examined  prior  to. 
payment.  Fuar-fifths  of  the  total  amount  of  a  freight 
claim  is  paid  in  this  country  (claims  of  less  than  50Z., 
being,  however,  paid  in  full) ;  the  remaining  one-fifth  is, 
payable  in  India,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  out- 
lying ports,  when  the  balwce  is  paid  in  England  on 
reoeif^  of  the  out-turn  certifioate.  The  dupUoato  of 
each  store  and  freight  claim,  corrected  if  need  be,  is 
returned  to  the  Director-General  of  Stores  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  invoice  to  be  transmitted  by  him  to  India.' 
Statements  are  transmitted  to  India  monthly,  reoon- 
cilin^  the  sums  paid  for  stores  and  freight  with  the 
invoices  despatched  to  India. 

252ti.  Thia  is  a  heavy  chai^,  and  I  suppose  Hbm 
Director-General  of  Stores  has  a  large  department  ?— 
It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  office. 

2529.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  strength  of  his 
departmout  is  — The  Store  Department  at  the  India 
Office  comprises — one  director-general,  1,2001.;  one 
depnty  director-general,  800^  to  1,0001. ;  seven  senior 
clerks,  500/.  to  8001. ;  three  junior  clerks,  1502.  to  5001. 
(in  future  to  4502.) ;  12  second-class  clerks,  702.  to 
3502.  ;  one  surveyor  of  shipping,  6001.,  making  25. 

2530.  Twenty-five  in  all  ?— Twenty-five  in  thia  part 
of  the  building — in  the  Dtrector-Generars  branch. 
Besides  that  there  are  at  the  Store  Depdt — one  super* 
intendent,  8002.;  one  assistant  superintendent,  7001.-^ 
nine  supervisors,  2502.  to  bOOl. ;  15  second-class  clerks,' 
702.  to  3502. ;  27  examiners  and  assistant  examiners, 
1502.  to  8502. ;  seven  miscellaneous  officers,  502.  to  3002.. 
making  a  total  o!  60,  or,  wit^  the  staff  in  this  offioe, 
85. 

2531.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  cost  is  P — 
The  cost  of  the  officers  whom  I  have  read  was,  in 
1893-4,  25,388/.  But  that  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
labonrers  and  artificers,  of  whom  there  is  a  very  large 
number  altogether.  The  cost  of  the  Store  Department 
in  the  year  1893-4,  including  inspection,  ground  rent, 
rates  and  taxes.  &c.,  was  53,4882.,  of  which  3,4772.  was 

Sbid  for  the  Stamp  Branch  emplc^ed  at  Somerset 
□use. 

^532.  Your  stamps  are  procured  in  concert  with  the 
Inland  Kovenue  Department  P  —  Yes  ;  the  Inland 
Bevenue  Department  precure  them  for  uB,  having  a 
small  staff  for  the  purpose,  the  cost  of  which  we  pay, 

2533.  It  is  a  part  of  their  staff  P — It  is  a  part  of  their 
stafi'.  They  took  over  those  who  were  employed  at  the 
Store  Dep6t. 

2534.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Have  yen  a  summary  ^  the 
cost  of  the  stores  which  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Store  Department,  of  all  kinds  P 

2535-7.  (Chairman,)  I  was  just  going  to  take  you 
through  the  items  of  the  stores.  I  see  that  Hib  stwea 
which  yon  expected  to  buy,  in  the  ^car  1895-6  amonnted 
in  round  figures  to  may  we  say  a  million  P— A  little  mora 
than  a  million.  I  think  it  is  1.057,0002. 

2538.  Of  that  705,0001.  is  for  military  stores.  Would 
those  military  stores  be  obtained  through  the  War 
Office,  and  with  the  assistanoe  of  the  War  Office  staff  P 
— A  large  part  would,  but  not  the  whole.  The  closing 
for  the  iTative  Army,  for  instance,  is  bought  by  the 
Qirector-Uooeral  of  Stores  himself. 


Sir  H. 

K.C.S.I., 
C.B..  and 
Mr.  E.  B. 
Cavt'Browmt, 
C.SJ. 

IS  Not.  t8»6. 
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Sir  H. 
WattHUtd. 

K.C.SJ.. 
C.B..md 
Mr.  JE.  JB. 

C.SJ. 


253*.  Are  there  nny  other  atoroa  that  the  Director- 
General  bajB  himaelf  P — YeS;  the  miscellaneous  stores 
for  the  Military  Department.  It  is  those  of  special  and 
particular  patterns,  which  are  reqnired  for  the  European 
troops,  and  the  Ordnance  Stores,  for  which  application 
is  generally  made  to  the  War  Office. 


of  Stores,  and  by  other  agency,  daring  the  last  three 
years. — 


2510.  Therefore,  I  suppose  that  a  very  considerable 
13  Not.  1805.  portion  of  this  700,000^.  is  not  bought  by  the  sole 
action  of  the  Director-General  ?-^Not  by   his  sole 
action. 

2541.  Do  ^on  make  any  payment  to  the  War  Office 
for  their  aasistanoe  P — ^There  i«  an  iioprest  given  to  the 
War  Office— ft  studing  imprest  of  lobfOOOC  on  aocoant 
of  the  orders  from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

2542.  But  do  you  pay  the  War  Office  anything  for 
their  aBsistance  ? — There  is  a  per-centage — 5  per  cent,  is 
charged. 

2543.  Then,  I  see  that  the  civil  and  public  works 
stores  amount  to  184,6002.  P— Yes. 

2544.  That  figure  does  not,  I  suppose,  inolnde  all  the 
stores  reqnired  by  the  Pnblic  WorkH  Department ;  for 
instance,  railway'  stores  would  not  bp  incladed  there  H — 
No,  these  are  only  snch  storeu  aa  are  charged  on  the 
revenneB  of  the  year ;  not  tho8C  for  railway  construc- 
tion. The  great  charge  for  railw^  materials  would  be 
incladed  in  the  table  at  page  1^— capital  oatlay  on 
oonstrootion  of  nulways. 

2.54  J.  The  184,600Z.  would  include  all  stores  which  in 
England  would  be  charged  to  rerenae  as  coming  under 
the  head  of  maintenance  and  upkeep,  not  on  capital 
expenditore  P — That  table  relates  to  stores  for  the  State 
rauways ;  not  for  the  companies'  railways, 

2-^46.  I  thought  I  saw  tomewhere  that  stores  were 
obtained  through  the  India  Office  for  the  guaranteed 
railways? — Payments  for  tbem  are  n^ade  from  the 
India  Office ;  but  this  statement  to  which  yonr  Iiordship 
is  referring,  at  page  14,  is  one  of  the  expenditnre 
charged  on  the  rereane  of  the  year,  and  therefore  it 
does  not  inclade  stores  obtained  by  the  companies. 
The  companies  obtain  their  own  stores,  bat  the  pay- 
ments are  made  from  this  office,  which  is,  I  think, 
what  yon  refer  to. 

2547-  Yes,  that  is  what  I  was  referring  to.  The  com- 
pany obt«in  their  stores,  but  the  payment  in  made 
through  you, .  and,  therefore,  so  for,  thrown  and  added 
to  that  amount  for  which  yon  have  to  inonr  the  incon- 
venience of  the  flactoations  of  exchange  P — Yes  ;  bat 
wo  have  probably  received  the  money  already  from  the 
oompauy  in  sterling  in  some  previous  year;  they 
deposited  with  as  funds  from  which  they  draw  as 
occasion  requires. 

2648.  Then,  besides  that,  the  expenditure  ander 
those  two  headings  approaches  very  nearly  to  900,0Q0l.f 
—Yes, 

2549.  And  that  leaves  only  about  150,000/.  for  other 
sernoesP — Yes.  The  stores  for  special  defence  works, 
46,0001.,  would  also  probably  be  obtained  the  War 
Office. 

2550.  Therefore  the  amountof  stores  bought  actually 
by  the  Director-General  of  Stores  is  not  very  large  P — 
{Mr.  CavB' Browne.)  It  is  very  large.  We  have  no  state- 
ment before  us  here  which  shows  only  what  is  bought 
by  the  Director-General  of  Stores.  That  8''.atement 
includes  the  War  Office  stores.  But  then  there  is  ilie 
purchase  of  Scate  railway  stores,  which  is  a  very  large 
business.  I  hare  here  a  statement  for  1894-5,  and  the 
amount  of  the  stores  purchased  was  1,768,000!. 

2-551.  That  is  entirely  done  by  the  Director-GenwaiP 
— Ko ;  you  have  to  deduct  from  that  probably  350,0001. 
roughly,  wfaiiih  might  be  obtained  through  the  War 
O01ce 

2552-3.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  railway  stores  P — No. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  totalof  stores  Altogether  when  I 
say  that. 

2554.  That  is  to  say,  7O0.O0O2.  worth  of  stores,  which 
would  be  obtained  for  railways  is  charged  to  capital, 
and  a  million  we  have  seen  already  chargm  to 
re  venae  P— Roughly . 

2655-7.  {Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Can  you  give  us  a  state- 
ment showing  the  amount  of  stores  that  are  bought 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Director- General  of 
Stores  tor  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — Certainly. 
The  following  table  shows  the  pnymenta  for  stores 
obtained  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  Director-Greneral 
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2558.  (Ohairman.)  After  that  we  come  to  furlough 
pay,  and  pay  to  officer*  on  leave.  I  suppose  yon  wonld 
inclndo  in  that  heading  superannaatiomP — {air  Senry 
Waterfidd.)  Ko ;  that  comes  under  non-effective 
charges — the  last  entry  on  the  table. 

2559.  And  then  there  are  the  payments  to  the  War 
Office,  and  payment  of  troops,  and  payment  of  trans- 
port; thcwe  are  all  made  in  accordance  with  regulation, 
X  suppose,  and  in  communication  with  India  P — Yes. 
Bat  the  payments  vary  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
not  paid,  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  ander  regalation ; 
in  each  case  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  has  to  be  obtained. 

2560.  {Sir  Sa'vh  Knox.)  Is  the  expenditure  for  stores 
icoladed  in  the  Indian  Badgetor  in  the  Home  Budget? 
— Payments  in  this  country  are  included  in  the  home 
accounts. 

2561.  (Kr.  Buchanan.)  Do  yoa  mean  that  I  shall  find 
them  scattered  throagh  this  return — the  Home 
Accounts  P— Yes. 

25<32.  Is  that  the  only  published  account  of  the  money 
epent  on  stores  that  ii>  submitted  to  Parliament 
or  available  hereP — ^There  is  a  summary,  in  the  ex- 
planatory memorandum  on  page  14.  {Mr.  Oave^Brovme.) 
You  will  find  one  in  the  Finance  and  flevenne  Aoooante. 
(Sir  Htnry  Wat&Hidd.)  Yon  will  find  it  in  the  Indian 
acoonnts.  The  Chairman  referred  to  the  Budget,  and 
We  have  not  such  a  statement  in  &e  Budget  laid  befbre 
J^rliament,  but  in  the  accounts  there  is  a  charge  shown 
under  each  head.  (3fr.  Cave-Broivue  poiniei  out  the 
document.)  {Sir  Senry  Waierfield.)  You  will  find  the 
Bammai7  in  the  Finance  and  Revenue  Acoonats  for  the 
past  year. 

2563.  {Chairman.)  Ttiat  is  not  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment P — Oh,  yes ;  it  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House. 

2564.  Then  besides  that,  we  come  to  Non-£6ective 
payments.  Those,  of  course,  are  under  strict  refla- 
tion?— lliey  are  under  the  pnbUshed  regulations. 
The  payments  to  the  War  Office  are  dealt  with  under 
a  system  which  year  Lordship  knows.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  wish  me  to  explain  it  P  The  pay- 
ments to  Indian  Officers  are  dealt  with  under  the 
orders  which  have  been  pnblished  in  India  from  lime 
to  time. 

2565.  Perhaps  yoa  will  just  briefiy  describe  the 
payments  for  the  non-effective  of  Idie  ArmyP — The 
War  Office  pays  the  full  charge  for  the  British  soldien 
who  come  on  the  non-effective  list  Every  year  a 
statement  is  rendered  by  them  and  cheeked  at  this 
office  of  the  service  which  each  officer  or  soldier 
admitted  to  pension  within  the  year  has  rendered  iu 
India  on  the  Indian  establishment  and  elsewhere,  and 
a  (»lculation  is  made  of  the  amonnt  due  in  respect 
of  his  Indian  service,  and  the  Indian  Government  is 
charged  with  it.  The  practice  which  has  been  adopted 
for  some  few  years  now,  for  convenience,  is  that,  instead 
of  the  Indian  Government  attempting  to  follow  the 
course  of  each  pensioner's  life,  involving  the  production 
of  certificates  from  time  to  time,  the  India  Office  shoold 
pay  year  by  year  the  value  of  the  annuity  that  is  due 
to  tho  pensioner;  the  amount  dne  is  sprsad  over  the 
man's  probable  expectation  of  life ;  and  we  pay  every 
year  according  to  tnat  table. 

2566.  i  do  not  think  we  need  enter  farther  into  that 
question  now,  because  clearly  that  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  comes  up  upon  the  "apportionment"  part  of 
our  inquiry,  and  1  only  asked  you  to  give  a  brief 
description  of  it,  because  of  its  forming  part  of  the 
summary  fthich  you  have  given  usP — I  have  explained 
it  more  fully  in  the  papers  which  have  been  comniani-' 
cated  to  Uie  GommisBimi.  ' 
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i5S7.  {Sir  Batph  Knor.)  It  is  a  very  simple  arrange- 
meat  for  fche  India  Office,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  very  simple  ; 
it  obriatee  a  groat  deal  of  tipuble  ia  the  way  of 
uoertaiDing  irhether  the  pensioners  are  still  living  or 
not,  while  it  is  actnariallj  perfectly  fair. 

2568.  {Chairm-in.)  Next  we  ccme  to  a  number  of 
myments  not  charged  on  the  revenuoB  of  the  year. 
For  instance.  Capital  Outlay  on  Railways  and  Irriga- 
tion Works ;  what  oharges  are  defrayed  by  the  Homo 
Government  on  that  account? — Almost  uie  whole  of 
that  charge  is  fur  stores  on  the  requisition  of  the 
Government  of  India*  for  the  constmrtion  of  railways 
and  canals. 

2569.  Of  course,  variouR  questinnH  arioe  on  this 
method  of  acquiring  etores,  but  they  do  not  fall  under 
onr present  inqniryP — No;  and  proMbly  the  Diroctur- 
Qeneral  of  Stores  would  be  a  better  officer  to  give  yon 
information. 

2570.  Well,  then  discharge  of  debt ;  that,  of  course, 
is  an  ordinary  service.  At  certain  times  debt  (aXin  due ; 
I  BuppoFe  you  have  not  very  often  a  question  of  paying 
a  debt  which  has  not  fallen  duo,  which  yon  huve  merely 
the  power  of  paying  ? — On  certain  uccasionH  au  oppor- 
tanity  has  been  taken  to  discharge  bonds  or  convert 
stock  before  the  time  when  the  debt  fell  due. 

2571.  You  have  made  some  reiy  important  conver- 
sions ? — Yes. 

2572.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  do  yon  correspond  with 
&e  Ubvemment  of  India  before  you  do  iti* — No.  I 
think  that  the  conversion  of  the  sterling  debt  was 
decided  without  reference  to  the  Uovemment  of  Indis. 

257B.  It  resulted  in  a  considerable  economy,  did  it 
not  ? — In  a  very  large  saving. 

2571.  Then  come  payments  to  railway  companies 
and  capital  snbscribed ;  what  are  those  ?  —The  contracts 
under  which  payments  are  mode  to  the  several  Indian 
railway  companies  have  been  approved  by  and  executed 
ttoder  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Cooucil. 
The  examination  of  claims  for  gnarariteed  interest  has 
been  explained  under  the  head  of  interest  on  debt.  The 
eUims  for  payment  of  the  annnities,  by  means  of  which 
several  of  the  Indian  railways  have  been  purchased  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  CoanciU  undergo  a  similar 
eiaminntion.  Indents  for  storeH  are  received  Trom 
Lidia  by  the  railway  companies,  and  after  the  indents 
have  been  referred  to  the  company's  consulting  engineer, 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  the  Htores  are  invited  and 
considered  by  the  Boards,  at  which  the  (lovemment 
Director  is  present.  A  list  of  the  accepted  tenders  is 
entered  on  the  B^ard  mtnotes,  the  approval  of  the 
Government  Director  bsing  specially  requested  whero 
the  tender  exceeds  the  Indian  estimate.  Tenders  for 
freight  are  invited  when  stores  are  ready  for  shipment, 
and  the  controots  ore  duly  entered  On  the  minutes, 
which  also  contain  nanctiun  to  the  ratei  of  marine 
iusuTODce  on  snob  stores.  The  Board  minutes  are 
forwarded  to  this  office,  and,  after  they  have  been 
initialled  by  the  Government  Director.and  the  members 
of  the  Pnbiio  Works  Committee  of  the  Council,  they 
are  forwarded  to  the  Acoountant>Oeneral's  department 
where  a  register  ia  kept  of  the  contracts  for  stores, 
freight,  Ac.  When  the  contractors  deliver  the  stores 
and  weaent  their  claims,  these  claims,  accompanied 
by  tne  consulting  engineer's  certificate  thwt  the  goods 
hare  been  delivered  in  proper  condition  and  quantities, 
are  snbmitted  to  this  office  for  payment,  and  care  is 
taken  that  the  quantities  and  priceH  accord  with  the 
amounts  sanctioned  by  the  Boara  minutes.  Claims  for 
freight  and  insnrance  are  presented  in  a  similar  way, 
sod,  by  means  of  the  bills  of  lading  which  accompany 
the  traight  claims,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  stores 
snpplied  have  been  duly  shipped.  All  bills  for  sotrcs, 
freight,  Ac,  contain  full  details,  which  are  examined 
ud  checked.  In  a  anbsequent  examination  of  the 
companies'  books  and  accounts  by  officers  of  the 
Aocoontant-General's  department,  it  in  asoertained 
that  the  amounts  issued  by  this  office  to  the  com- 
panies have  been  paid  over  to  the  oontroctors  and 
Uieir  receipts  obtained;  and  ont*turn  certificates 
received  from  India  afford  OTidence  that  the  stores 
purchased  have  duly  reached  their  destination.  Claims 
for  inspection  of  stores,  and  bills  for  stamps,  station- 
erjr,  and  other  requisites,  are  periodically  presented  to 
this  office  and  paid  after  examination,  rayments  on 
account  of  furlough  pay,  sick  pay,  and  family  allotments, 
ore  made  in  accordance  with  the  Board  minutes  and 
regnlations  approved  from  time  to  time  by  the 
^Bcretaiy  of  Stato  in  Cianeil.  Tha  salaries  of  directors 
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and  consulting  engineers  and  the  cost  of  office  estab- 
li-ibmentsaru  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Sttvtc  in  Goancil, 
and  any  alterationa  require  his  sanction.  Thus,  all 
payments  to  the  railway  companies  are  made  upon 
general  or  specific  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Council,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  companies  are 
Fupervised  at  all  stages  so  as  to  prevent  irregularities. 
Any  disputes  upon  questions  of  principle  arising  out 
of  the  terms  of  arrangement  are  submitted  for  the 
decision  for  the  .Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

257l>.  Then  practically  the  India  Office  makes  all 
the  payments  for  these  railway  companies.  We  are 
now  talking  of  the  guaranteed  railway  companies  f 
— Yes.  {Mr.  Gavft-Brotone).  We  either  pay  the  money 
to  the  railway  companies,  or  place  it  to  tbuir  accoui^ 
at  their  bankers;  ttiey  pay  ail  iho  details';  but  they 
have  to  submit  to  us  all  the  claims  received  from  their 
contractors,  and  so  on. 

2576.  The  object  of  that  being  that  you  may  satisfy 
yourselves  of  the  amount  they  have  received  before  you 
]jay  any  sum  on  acouuiit  of  the  guaranteed  interest  P 
— i'heir  capital  is  ^laid  over  to  un,  and  the  expenditure 
is  su|>ervi«ed  at  this  office  in  this  manner.  {Sir  K-'nry 
Wati'rjield).  In  the  case  of  a  guaranteed  company, 
the  capital  ia  always  paid  to  the  credit  uf  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council. 

2577.  Ia  there  any  particular  object  in  the  stores 
being  obtained  for  these  railways  by  the  Director 
General.  Why  should  not  the  railroad  be  left  to  get  its 
own  stores  P — (3fr.  Cav.'-lirowiie),  Oh,  the  Director 
General  of  Stores  does  not  obtain  any  of  the  stores 
for  the  railway  companies*  railways.  The  Director 
General  simply  procures  railway  starw  for  the  State 
railways. 

2578-9.  And  here  you  only  pay  for  State  railway 
stores  ? — In  detail.  We  pay  to  the  railway  companies 
the  cost  of  their  stores  in  lump  sums  to  disburse. 

iSirSmiry  Waierjield.)  If  your  Lordship  will  refer  to 
the  Home  Accounts,  on  page  23,  yon  will  see  that 
there  are  among  the  charges  which  are  entered  in  the 
Remittance  Account,  Kaet  Indian  Kailway  Company, 
advances  far  purchase  of  stores,  Ac.  2ii4,72J.'.,  South 
Indian  itailway  Company,  advances  for  purchase  of 
stores,  &c.  82.6^*2/.,  Bengal  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company,  advances  for  purchase  of  stores,  Ac.  8, SIS*?. 
Those  arc  three  rai  Iway  com  panics  to  whom  the 
Secretary  of  State  makes  advances  for  the  purchase  of 
stores,  because  the  first  two  are  working,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  State  railways  which  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Government  at  different  times,  and 
the  Bengal  and  North  Western  Railway  Company  is 
working  the  Tirhoat  Railway  which  was  constrnoled 
by  the  State. 

2580.  "  Payments  for  stores  ohargoabie  W  provincial 
local  fund."*  and  to  Native  States,  what  are  they? — 
Stores  chargeable  to  provincial  and  losal  funds  and  to 
Nftt-ive  States,  213,109/.  Those  are  stores  demanded 
by  the  Government  of  India  for  railways  m  Native 
States  and  for  works  which  are  under  the  charge  of 
municipal  bodies  and  port  trusts. 

2581.  "Payments  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
occonnt  of  sums  received  in  India"!? — They  ore  mainly 
postal  and  money  order  transactions,  114,9411. 

2582.  Are  they  sums  levied  in  India  on  account  of 
the  Imperial  Post  Office  here  P— Yes,  sams  payable 
here  on  account  of  receipts  in  India. 

2583.  Then  "  Family  and  miscellaneous  remittances  "  ? 
— Those  are  payments  made  chiefly  through  tbe  War 
Offi(»9  on  behalf  of  regiments  in  India,  principally  for 
soldiers,  but  there  are  also  some  officers'  remittances 
among  them. 

2584.  That,  I  think,  about  completes  the  list  of  pay- 
ments made  by  the  India  Office  here  P — I  tfaink  ynur 
Iiordship  baa  referred  to  the  important  headings. 

2C85.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  by 
whom,  and  at  what  period  of  the  year,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  whole  expenditure  drawn  up  ? — The  estimates  ore 
compiled  by  the  Accountant -General,  after  communi- 
cating with  the  variouij  departments  in  which 
expenditure  is  likely  to  occur.  He  brings  them  toother 
in  the  coarse  of  Ijgvember,  and  preparoa  for  considera- 
tion remarks  in  this  form. 

2586.  This  is  the  estimate,  is  it  P— This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  estimates  which  are  prepared.  They  include  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  current  year,  the  preliminary 
estimate  for  the  coming  ^eu,  and  two  papers  of  com- 
parisons of  the  revised  estimate;  with  the  Bndgot  for  the 
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current  vear,  and  of  the  preliminary  estimate  with  the 
Bod^t  'cBtimate  for  the  previoas  year.  {Copy  of 
e$tinMtet  exhtbUed.) 

■2587.  I  see  yon  follow  the  Indian  aystom,  and  have 
a  reviaed  estimate  hero? — Yes;  those  papers,  which 
inclndo  remarks  prepared  by  the  Acconntant-tioncral 
and  myself  in  explanation  of  any  alterations  that 
have  occorred,  are  tieut  out  iu  a  despatch  by  the 
Secnvtary  of  State,  at  the  beginning  of  January ;  and  in 
that  doBpatoh,  it  is  the  practice  to  state  what  is  the 
amonnt  of  the  sterling  payments  that  are  expected  to 
fall  dne,  and  the  mode  in  whioh  those  pimnents  will  l>e 
met.  Abonv  six  weeks  afterwards,  the  Government  of 
India,  when  they  are  preparing  their  Bndget,  and  are  in 
possession  of  those  papers,  telegraph  to  know  whether 
any  alterations  are  needed.  A  carefnl  revision  ts  then 
made  of  all  the  figures,  and  a  telegram  is  sent  ont  early 
in  Mai-ch,  which  makes  any  needful  corrections  of  the 
figures  that  are  in  those  papers.  Thati  'enables  the 
Government  of  India  to  compile  into  their  financial 
statement  all  the  figures  which  relate  to  the  Home 
expenditnre. 

2588.  And  the  Government  of  India  is  given  ample 
time  to  criticise  or  remonstrate  against  charges  which 
may  occur  in  the  Home  estimate  as  sent  out  to  them  ? — 
They  have  ttmo  to  do  so.  In  practice  they  would 
probably  not  at  that  time  of  the  year  make  a  remoii- 
stronco  against  anything,  except  on  the  great  points, 
on  the  amount  of  bills  to  bo  drawn  and  the  amount  to 
be  met  by  borrowing.  On  theme  two  points  it  is  very 
common  to  hare  telegraphic  communication  before  the 
Financial  Statement  is  published. 

2589.  In  what  form  would  the  Indian  Government 
remonstrate,  if  it  thought  necessary,  against  a  charge 
under,  we  will  say,  some  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Homo  Government,  if  they  did 
not  approve  of  the  bargain  that  had  been  made  P  Would 
that  remonstrance  come  on  the  estimates? — It  would 
oome  in  the  shape  of  a  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India,  after  a  consideration  of  the  papers  which  had 
been  bud  before  them ;  but  it  would  probably  not  be 
made  in  direct  connedon  vith  the  estimates,  because 
it  would  require  more  mature  consideration. 

2590.  Quite  so.  In  fact,  the  criticism  and  remon- 
strance of  the  Indian  Government  upon  any  charges 
andertaken  by  the  India  Office  and  charged  to  Indian 
Beveonee,  would  take  place  upon  a  specific  question 
being  raised  before  them  rather  tiiau  upon  the  Budget  P 
—Yes. 

2591.  Bat,  at  the  suae  time,  they  have  ample  time 
for  remonstrance  if  thev  thiak  it  necessary  benwe  the 
Budget  is  brooght  out  in  India  P— Tes,  if  those  pmers 
contain  saffioient  information  to  enable  them  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  point.  But  the  prolmbility  is, 
that  there  would  be  nothing  in  those  Kstimates  in- 
creasing the  charge  in  an^  material  degree,  which  had 
not  already  been  communicated  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

2592.  Of  course,  some  questioas  may  arise  hereafter, 
which  concern  the  ludia  Office  here,  as  to  the  method 
of  providing  money.  But  I  think  that  falls  rather 
into  the  branch  of  progress  of  expenditure  than  intoi 
that  of  machinery ;  therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  ask 
any  questions  upon  that  point  now  ? — Yes. 

2593.  {Mr,  Bvahanan.)  With  re^rd  to  the  last 
questions  of  the  Chairman,  would  it  be  possible  for 
either  a  new  or  an  increased  charge  to  be  put  on  the 
revenues  of  India,  and  communicated  to  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  first  time  in  this  January  Despatch, 
which  transmits  the  Budget? — If  the  ciroumstances 
had  very  lately  arisen  which  made  it  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  ot  State,  to  impose  a 
now  charge  in  the  coming  yeui,  no  douotthe  amount 
would  be  included  in  the  Estimates ;  and  there  might 
not  have  been  time  for  a  formal  despatch,  discussmg 
the  subject  with  the  Gt>vernment  of  India,  to  have  gone 
out.  But  I  do  not  think  that  could  arise  to  any  very 
great  extent.  It  would  be  only  in  the  case  of  small 
charges  that  any  such  amonnt  would,  as  I  may  say,  be 
sprang  upon  the  Government  of  India. 

2594.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  and  experience  goes, 
is  it  only  in  small  matters  that  such  a  case  has  arisen  ? 

— I  think  so. 

2595.  With  regard  to  the  question  which  we  were 
discussing  a  short  time  ago,  about  the  entries  of  stores, 
would  it  not  be  possible  in  the  Home  Accounts, 
which  are  presented  to  Parliament,  to  have  a  sammary 
of  the  amount  that  is  expended  by  the  Home  Govern- 
nent  upon  stores?  Of  course,  although  tho  Finance 


and  B(>Tcnac  Accountn  are  laid  upon  the  table,  you 
are  aware  that  they  are  not  circulated  P — 1  think  there 
would  bo  no  dimcuUy.  As  the  Commisston  has 
suggested  it,  we  will  see  whether  snoh  a  statement  as 
that  which  is  mode  in  the  estimates  can  be  added  to  the 
Homo  Accounte. 

25!)6.  There  was  another  point  which.  1  think  would 
be  of  great  importance.  You  were  explaining  to  as  at 
tho  beginning  of  the  Chairman's  examination,  the  con- 
stitution and  division  of  work  in  the  In^  Office.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  ignorant  in  these  matters,  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  as  here  snbmitted  is  Tery  intel- 
ligible, becanse  all  the  important  departments  are 
crowded  together  under  the  head  Correspondence 
Department? — Yes,  that  is  the  term  which  was  used 
when  the  two  offices  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Board  of  Control  were  amalgamated  in  1858 ;  all  those 
departments  were  ranged  under  one  large  heading  of 
tho  Correspondence  Department,  and  that  is  the  form 
which  is  adopted  in  the  establishment  as  approved  by 
the  Queen  in  Council;  it  would  make  the  statement 
ve^  mnch  longer  if  all  the  clerks  there  were  divided 
into  special  separate  departments,  bat  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty m  doing  it. 

25!^7.  What  struck  roe,  when  I  was  listening  to  your 
evidence  earlier  and  comparing  it  with  this  paper, 
was  that  there  ore  mnch  greater  details  given  in  it 
with  regard  to  the  smaller  departments  in  the  India 
OtHco,  than  with  i-egard  to  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant ones  P — It  ia  a  report  of  the  establishmient  as 
approved  by  the  Queen  in  Council.  I  will  oonsnlt  the 
Under  Secretary  whether  we  should  give  any  more 
detail,  if  you  please. 

2598.  I  think  it  might  be  indicated  nnder  Correspon- 
dence Department,  that  that  includes  the  large  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  Financial  ?— -There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty at  all  in  expressing  what  the  Correspondonoe 
Departments  are.  That  is  merely  to  give  the  six 
names ;  that  can  easily  be  done. 

2599.  (Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  I  should  like  to 
clear  up  that  point  about  the  way  that  exchange  is 
shown.  I  underatand  that  the  object  of  having  the 
Boparato  colnmn  of  exchange  is  not  so  much  to  fix 
snch  and  such  a  definite  sum,  as  for  tho  purpose  of  com- 
parison between  ditferent  headings  of  expenditure,  and 
different  years  of  the  expenditure  — I  would  rather  say 
between  the  same  head  of  expenditure  in  different 
years. 

2600.  Yes,  but  also,  I  suppose,  to  sec  where  the 
exchange  falls — under  which  different  headings  the 
exchange  falls  from  yew  to  year  ?  —  It  han  thai 
advant^e. 

2601.  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  try  to 
follow  the  actual  exchange,  becanse  it  changes  almost 
from  day  to  day  one  may  say.  Yon  are  forced,  for 
the  purpose  of  convenience,  to  take  some  standard — 
some  fixed  standard  P — Yes.  The  amount  which  is 
ontered  as  excUange  is  calculated  on  the  average  rate 
at  which  the  bills  have  been  sold  during  the  year,  or 
which  are  estimated  to  be  sold,  in  the  esse  of  the 
budget. 

3602.  Yea,  but  what  I  rather  meant  was  this :  I 
understand  that  it  is  rather  to  keep  some  sort  of  com- 
parison between  the  accounts ;  the  accounts  rendered  to 
Parliament  are  sterling  accounts  ? — They  are  steriing 
payments. 

2603.  And  it  is  to  keep  before  the  eye  some  sort  of 
relative  idea  between  pounds  sterling  and  Bx.P — It  is 
to  show  the  addition^  charge  which  is  borne  by  tho 
Govemmeiiv  of  India  in  consequence  of  its  having  to 
make  these  payments  in  sterling. 

260i.  But  is  it  not  also  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  comparison  between  poands  sterling  and  Bx.  ? — ic 
has  that  advantage,  bat  it  is  not  adopted  for  that 
purpose. 

2605.  You  will  observe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
incorporate  into  the  Indian  account,  the  sterling 
expenditure.  The  Indian  accounts  being  rendered  in 
Bx.  some  figure  must  be  added  to  show  what  that 
sterling  expenditure  is  as  represented  in  Bx.  That  is 
the  column  of  exchange.  Taking  the  figures  from  the 
printed  statement  of  the  exchanges,  snpposing  we  take 
two  periods  of  10  years.  Boughly,  iu  1874  we  may  say 
that  exchange  was  1«.  lOd. ;  in  1884,  Is.  7d. ;  in  1894, 
1*.  Id.  Well,  if  a  charge  was  incurred  iu  1874,  tiieie 
would  bo  by  1884  a  fall  of  3d.  in  the  rupee  P— Yes. 

2606.  How  would  tha<  3(2.  be  shown  P— The  state- 
ment does  not  show  that.   It  does  not  show  the 
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additional  charge  arising  during  any  particular  pci-iod ; 
70a  must  obtain  tiiat  subtracting  tbe  exohange  as 
•hown  in  tbe  year  1874  ^  out  tbe  ezcuiaDge  as  sbown  in 
tbe  3rear  1884.  Ton  woidd  bare  to  work  out  tbe  sum. 
For  instance,  a  payment  of  S.OOOI.  a  year  may  bare 
repreBented  in  1884  Bx.  7,000,  tbe  addition  being 
Bx.  2,000 ;  and  in  18K4  it  may  have  represented 
Bi.  9,000,  tbe  addition  beinn  Ri-  4,000.  Yon  must 
then  deduct  Bx.  2,000  from  Rx.  4.000,  Bnd  you  find 
that  the  increased  cost  ot  exchange  in  the  10  years  is 
Bx.  2,000  on  that  sum. 

2007.  Hien,  if  a  sterling  charge  is  incurred  in  1834 
the  ch^^  would  be  acoompwiied  by  tbe  dd.  of  deterio- 
ration, Bo  to  say,  since  1874?— Tes. 

2606.  And  then,  if  that  same  charge  oontinned  to 
1894,  it  would  be  burdened  with  9d.  ? — It  would. 

2609.  One  may  make  a  dtstinotion  between  that  Sd. 
and  that  6d.,  that  tbo  3d.  may  be  suid  to  bare  been 
iocurred  with  oyeB  open,  but  the  Qd.  automatic  or 
followed  inTolnntarily  upon  the  original  expenditnroP 
—Yes  J  it  is  possible  so  to  divide  it.  In  tbe  year  1884, 
taking  tbe  hypothetical  figures  which  I  haTe  girea, 
it  waa  known  that  the  payment  of  5,0001.  meant  the 
payment  of  Bx.  7,000 ;  that,  without  any  alteration  of 
the  stwling,  payment  may  have  automatioallT  become 
10  years  afterwardu  Bx.  9,000;  and  tberefi»a,  you 
may  say  that  the  &1I  in  exchange  in  those  10  years 
has  added  Bx.  2,000  to  tbe  amount  which  it  waa  kriown 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  1884.  Bui,  at  the  same  time, 
in  1884  there  was  tbo  possibility  that  exohange  might 
have  risen.  It  wan  not  a  fixed  charge  of  Bx.  7,000 
that  waa  incurred,  bo  that  it  is  difficuh  to  aay  exaotly 
what  was  undertaken  at  that  time,  and  how  much  has 
automatioally  arisen  since. 

2610.  Quite  so,  and  to  correct  tbe  column  about 
exohange  at  any  particular  time,  one  must  make  a 
cahmlation  upon  tbe  actual  condition  of  exchange  on 
that  date,  I  sapposeF— To  arrive  al  tbe  calculation 
which  you  are  trying  to  bring  out,  you  must  make  that 
calculation,  but  it  in  not  a  correction  of  tbe  charge  for 
exchange.  It  was  an  actual  fact  in  1884,  and  is  again 
reocffded  in  1894  accurately. 

2611.  {Ohainmm.)  May  I  ask  a  further  question  in 
passing.  As  I  understand.  Sir  H«nr^,  taking  that 
aoconnt  at  page  14,  the  expenditure  in  sterling  for 
1893-94  was  15,633,361!.  The  Bx.  In  tbe  third  column, 
waa  25,7^,938.  Each  of  these  expresses  a  fact,  does  it 
not?— Yes. 

2612.  Ton  paid  1K,633,361I.  in  England,  and 
B>x.  25,792,938  was  tbe  exact  snm  required  for  that 
purpose  in  India  f — At  tbe  average  rate  of  exchange  for 
the  yrar. 

2613.  That  is  what  I  want,  "  at  the  average  rate." 
becanse  that  is  a  calculation  ;  it  is  not  a  fbct  ? — It  is 
impcasible  to  say  what  the  payments  which  are  going 
on  from  day  to  day  have  cost  throughout  the  year, 
except  by  taking  uie  average.  Tha  bills  arc  sold 
veekly,  but  they  are  not  sold  to  meet  a  specific  charge 
as  it  has  arisen,  bnt  generally  to  replenish  tbe  balanoe 
of  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

2614.  But  in  the  end  you  must  know  that  a  certain 
number  of  rupees  have  gone  out  P— In  the  end  you  know 
that  tbo  15,633,3611.  sterling  coat  you  Bx.  25.792,938. 

2615.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  cost  you  that 
sum  in  rupees  P — They  did  cost  that  amount,  calculating 
at  tbe  average  rate,  which  is  known. 

2616.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
calculation  of  the  average  rate  would  exactly  correspond 
with  the  actual  P — I  think  I  eee  your  point.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  15.000,0002.  does  not  comprise  all  the 

Ssyments  which  tbe  Secretary  of  State  mode.  He 
rew  bills  for  other  sums,  which  I  have  mentioned  as 
beins  outside  tbe  revenue  account,  and  the  average  rate 
of  bills  is  calculated  on  tbe  total  amount,  not  tmly  on 
the  amount  needed  for  the  15,000.0001. 

2617.  An  avert^  is,  of  course,  correot  in  the  main, 
bnt  bow  is  it  arrived  at  in  this  case  P  Do  you  say 
'*  I  know  that  Bx.  25.792,938  was  paid  in  India,  I  know 
"  that  my  charge  here  was  15,633,3612.  sterling.  To 
"  what  average  does  that  work  out  P  "  That  would  bo 
absolutely  correct  of  course  P — Yes. 

2618.  But  if  you  begin  by  calculating  the  average 
rate  of  exchange  during  the  year,  and  then  saying  "  I 
**  know  I  paid  15,633,3612..  what  number  of  rupees  will 
**  Uiat  represent  P  "  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does 
it,  ^Ukt  the  actual  number  of  rupees  paid  oi^t  will 


currospond  with  tbo  rate  so  arrived  atF— No;  it  does 
not  necesaarily  follow  that  it  is  quite  so.  What  is 
known  is  that  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  sold  bills,  we  will 
say,  for  Bx.  30,000.000,  and  that  be  thereby  received 
18,000,0002.  sterling,  and  the  average  rate  was  so  much. 
He  then  says,  "  Now  I  have  to  pay  16,000,0001.  whieh 
"  I  have  cbai'ged  on  tbe  Bevenne,  and  at  same 
"  average  I  paid  Bx.  25,000.000. 

2619.  It  is  practically  correct,  bnt  it  is  not  tbe  actual 

fact  ? — It  is  a  calculation. 

2620.  It  is  very  closely  approximate  P — It  is  a 
calculation  made  on  actual  facts. 

2620a.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  want  just  to  understand 
that  n  little  more  clearly.  We  will  take  just  one 
year  1889-90,  and  tbe  average  rate  is  put  down  at 
1«.  4  S66d.  is  that  average  taken  by  simply  adding 
up  tbo  rates  of  all  the  52  weeks  and  dividing  by  52. 
or  is  ic  tbe  average  after  taking  into  account  the 
amount  actually  sold  P — It  is  tbe  average  obtained  by 
taking  tbe  total  amount  of  bills  sold  mroughont  the 
year,  and  dividing  that  by  tbe  sterling  amount  received 
in  respect  of  those  bills. 

2621.  {Ohairman.)  In  continuation  of  the  answers 
you  gave  us  about  tbe  military  stores,  I  think  I 
gathered  from  you  that  a  considerable  portion  of  tbe 
military  stores  i»  obtained  through  the  War  Office, 
but  a  certain  portion  is  obtained  direct  from  tiia 
Director-Gmeral  of  Stores,  and  you  noted  especially, 
I  think,  the  olotiiing  obtained  for  STatiTe  troops.  At 
page  14  of  this  explanafc^  memorandum  the  stores 

recured  through  the  War  Offioo  are  not  given  in  detail, 
ut  in  yoar  Budget  they  are  given  in  detail,  and  I 
think  if  you  look  at  that  it  will  enable  us  to  dissect 
the  diiferent  accounts.  Perhaps  you  would  read  them 
out,  beginning  with  the  clothing,  clothing  for  Englisb 
troops  P  —  In  the  Estimate  for  1894-95  framed  in 
January  1894,  the  European  clothing  was  taken  at 
204.5002. 

2622.  That  would  be  obtained  from  the  War  OffioeP 
—That  would  be  obtained  from  Fimlico. 

2^3.  Then  next  comes  tbe  clotbing  for  Native  broops  P 

—The  clotbing  for  Native  troops,  34,4501. 

2624.  And  that  would  be  obtained  by  the  Director- 
General  P— Yes. 

2625.  Now,  would  you  go  on  ? — Ordnance  and 
miscellaneous,  305,7002. 

2626.  As  far  aa  that  is  Ordnance,  that  would  be 
obtained  through  the  War  Office,  would  it  notP — The 
bulk  of  it  would,  I  think ;  it  is  possible  that  we  should 
obtain  some  of  our  ordnance  stores  by  purchase  by  the 
Director-General.  Medical.  25,4001.  ;  that.  I  think, 
would  be  entirely  done  by  the  Director-General. 
Commissariat,  21,1^2.  Tbat,  I  think,  would  be 
entirely  done  by  tbe  Director-General. 

2627.  Then  there  are  Special  Works,  are  there  not  P — 
And  the  Special  Defence  Works,  38,8001.,  would  pro- 
bably bo  from  the  War  Office. 

2628.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  dissect  by  that 
means  tbe  military  stores  obtained  through  tbe  War 
Pffice,  and  the  nulitary  stores  obtained  through  the 
Director- General,  it  pomts  to  tbe  result  that  a  very 
large  portion  is  obtained  through  the  War  OffioeP — 
A  large  portion. 

2629.  Probably  out  of  7OO.CO02.,  or  800.0002.  worth 
of  stores,  600,0002  worth  were  got  through  tbe 
War  Office  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  assent  to  &at  figure 
without  an  «camitiation.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
proportion  is. 

2630.  (Sir  Donald  Siewuri.)  I  think  it  is  almost 
enUrely  ordnanoe  stores  that  are  obtuned  troa.  tbe 
War  OffioeP — ^Mainly  ordnanoe  stores  and  Bnropean 
dotldng. 

2631.  {Ohairman.)  That  would  carry  you  up  at  onoe 
to  600,0002.  P— It  may ;  I  would  rather  look  into  the 
matter.  Perhaps  tbe  Commission  would  allow  me  to 
put  in  the  accurate  figure  if  I  can.  In  1894-95, 1  find, 
tbo  payments  to  the  War  Office  amounted  to  357,0132., 
and  the  military  stores  purchased  by  tiie  Direetor- 
Qeneral  to  255,9822. 

2631.  {Sir  Bahph  Knox.)  As  regards  the  amount 
wbicb  is  included  in  the  Budget  for  stores  furnished  by 
you  to  tbe  Indian  Grovemment,  yon  have  previously 
received  a  demand  from  the  Indian  Government  for 
the  stores  that  they  will  require  to  be  sent  out,  have 
you  not  P — Yes.  They  are  all  obtained  on  indents  &om 
India. 
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2633.  Then,  on  rooeiving  a  demand  for  ctoreg  yon 
make  the  best  eutimuto  you  can  of  the  cost  P — Yes. 

2634.  Either  in  comnmnicat'on  with  the  War  Office 
or  onder  your  terms  of  contract,  and  bo  on." — Yes. 

2635.  Then  Ton  inclode,  that  figure  in  the  statement 
which  in  rendered  to  the  Indian  GoTeriiment  which 
they  include  in  their  Budget  P — Tee. 

2636.  Afler  yon  have  made  an  eBtimate  of  stores  in 
that  way  practically  on  their  demand,  when  they 
have  received  the  figures  in  India,  do  they  frequently 
demur  or  modify  their  demands? — Y~es.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them,  if  they  find  that  the  estimate 
which  has  been  sent  out  is  more  than  they  are  prepared 
to  pay  for  in  their  military  badget,  to  postpone  some 
part  of  the  demand,  by  telegraph,  to  a  future  year. 

2637.  Then  the  demand  that  you  receive  earlier 
in  the  antumn  is  not  a  final  demand  for  stores 
upon  which  you  could  act  or  give  orders? — Action  is 
taken  ;  and,  if  at  a  later  date  the  Government  of  India 
correct  it,  the  correction  is  made,  if  practicable.  It 
may  sometimes  be  that  the  correction  comes  too  late  to 
bo  adopted. 

2638.  {ChairttMn.)  Before  you  go  away,  Sir  Henry,  I 
should  like  to  ask  yon  whether  you  have  an  explanation 
to  offer  with  regard  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Naoroji 
raised,*  namely,  the  saving  tbat  might  accrue  from 
the  employment  of  Natives  instead  of  Europeans 
in  certain  circumstances? — I  was  asked  what  pro- 
portion of  the  60  lakhs  of  rupees  which  (according  to 
page  48  of  the  Correspondence  on  Financial  Control) 
•WM  in  1889  paid  to  officers  of  the  Account  and  Audit 
Department,  was  drawn  by  Europeans,  with  the  view 
of  seeing  to  what  extent  it  might  be  possible  to  effect  a 
saTing  by  the  substitutioa  of  5(atiTe  agency,  yfa  have 
been  able,  in  some  messure,  to  make  an  estimate  as 
regards  the  Givil  Department  and  Post  Office,  which, 
aouording  to  the  estimates,  now  cost  26^  lakhs.  The 
portion  oT  this  sum  paid  to  non-domiciled  Europeans,  in- 
olnding  Exchange  Compensation  Allowance,  is  about  3^ 
lakhs,  of  which  a  considerable  part  is  personal  to  the 
existinff  officers,  and  will,  in  any  case,  be  rednced  as 
vacancies  occur.  On  the  salaries  now  paid  the  saving 
by  the  employment  of  native  agency  would  be  about  1^ 
lakhs,  if  it  oould  be  aRsnmed  that  the  officers  to  be 
employed  in  the  higher  offices  could  be  paid  at  a  rate 
less  by  one-third  than  the  present  scale.  I  am  unable 
to  say  how  far  a  proportionate  calculation   can  be 

Eroperly  applied  to  the  Military  and  Public  Works 
lepartments  ;  but,  if  it  be  adopted,  the  total  saving  on 
the  60  lakhs  would  be  about  4  lakhs.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  remembered  that  a  lower  scale  of  pay  has  already 
been  applied  to  the  larger  number  of  those  in  the 
Acoonnt  Department,  and  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  two-thirds  rale  oould  be  enforced  on  this  scale. 

2639.  rJlfr.  Naoroji.)  There  is  some  misunderstanding 
about  what  I  mean.  I  just  took  the  Europeans  and 
their  salaries,  and  said  that  if  NativcH  were  appointed 
in  their  place  to  rise  to  higher  salaries  of  Bs.  500  and 
upwards,  the^  oonld  be  appointed,  or  shontd  bo 
appointed  in  justice  to  the  taxpayer  at  two-thirdu  the 
salary.  Well,  wfamver  snoh  an  appointment  is  made, 
there  will  be  a  saying  of  one-third,  tnat  is  what  I  mean. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  has  worked  out,  and  of  conrse  T 
cwinofc  say  anything  maare  about  it  than  that  there  is 
some  miBonderstanding  about  what  I  said.  Taking 
say  the  whole  Civil  Service  by  itself,  the  Unoovenanted 


Civil  Serrice  and  all  the  higher  pay  officiala,  if  aay 
nnmber  of  European  officials  were  aisplaoed  by  Induns 
and  these  Indians  were  paid  only  two-thirds  of  their 
salary,  the  saving  theretore  iroold  be  one-third  of 
those  salaries!' — ^Yonr  question  referred  to  the  Acoonnt 
Department. 

2640.  That  particular  deportment,  yes.  I  took  in 
that  particnlar  department,  and  the  European  portion 
of  it  P — The  tvo-tnirds  soole  of  salaty  to  which  you 
refer  has  been  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Natives  in  the 
Covenanted  Civil  berviee. 

2641.  In  the  Statutory  Serv-ice  P — In  the  Statutory 
Service,  I  should  say.  The  exact  two-thirds  has  not 
been  adopted  in  fixing  the  scale  of  pay  for  the  Provincial 
Service,  but  approximately  it  is  so.  The  sahuies  for  the 
Provincial  Serrioe  are  fixed  at  a  scale  which  is  about 
two-thirds  of  that  which  is  paid  to  the  Imperial  Service. 
Sly  point  is  that  tbat  provincial  scale  has  already  been 
applied  largely  in  the  Acoonnt  department,  that  the 
Europeans  who  are  employed  there,  and  the  Natives, 
draw  the  same  scale  of  pay,  and  therefore  that  no 
rednctiou  can  be  anticipated  by  substituting  Native  for 
European  agenoy.  That  remark  doen  not  refer  to  the 
few  European  officers  at  the  head  of  the  department, 
who  undoubtedly  are  drawing  more  thiin  Natives 
wonld  in  their  places  ;  and  to  that  extent  I  luve  allowed 
for  a  possible  reduction,  although  I  do  not  think  it 
wonld  oe  eS'ected  in  practice. 

2641(t.  (Iff.  Naoroji.)  Well,  I  will  not  go  further 
at  present,  because  I  say  that  there  is  some  mis- 
understandiDg.  I  am  only  talking  of  those  Europeans 
who  are  paid  on  the  luropean  scale  of  salaries  P— Yes. 

2642.  And  if  Indians  were  placed  in  their  places, 
they  would  receive  so  much  less  ? — Yes. 

2643-4.  That  is  only  ono  element  of  saving,  where 
the  European  is  paid  at  the  European  scale  of  salwy, 
while  an  Indian  substituted  for  him  would  receive  two- 
thirds.  That  is  all  I  mean  ?— I  see  yonr  point,  but  you 
must  not  suppose  that  on  ilie  60  lakhs  in  the  Accounts 
Departments,  anything  like  one-third  could  be  reduced 
by  the  substitution  of  Native  agency  for  Europeans. , 

2645.  I  do  not  say  that  it  oould  be  reduced.  I  only 
wanted  to  direct  attention  to  the  mle  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  show  thut  if  the  rule  is  enforced  in  all  the 
higher  depu-tmente,  there  will  be  so  much  saring  f  — 
—Yes. 

2646.  Have  you  made  a  calculation  regarding  what 
you  stated  just  now,  giving  the  details  of  bow  you 
worked  it  out,  or  only  the  statement  P — I  have  only 
given  the  calculation,  for  what  it  is  woith.  If  yon 
wish  to  have  it  accurately,  we  most  refer  to  the 
(Government  of  India. 

2647.  I  mean  this  particnlar  statement  that  you 
made  jnst  now,  in  which  you  calculated  that  the 
difference  would  be  only  so  much? — Yea,  I  hare  not 
out  in  the  details. 

2648.  Perhaps  you  can  snpply  me  with  the  details 
by  which  you  made  this  out  Y — If  Mr.  Naoroji  would 

allow  mo,  without  troubling  the  Commission  it  is  a 

Ter^  imperfect  calonlation — will  show  him  how  I 
arrived  at  my  figures. 

2648.  That  iu  all.  I  do  not  want  to  trouble  the 
Commission  with  all  these  details.  Tbat  is  all  I  mean  ? 
—I  will  do  that. 


The  wituesaes  withdrew. 


JIfr. 
IT.  Oodaea. 


Mb.  William  Uodsrll  called  in  and  nxamined. 


2660.  (CVuitrmoti.)  What  position  do  you  hold  at  the 
India  Office? — I  am  Auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  under  the 
&2ud  section  of  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  cap.  106. 

26.M.  How  long  have  you  hold  that  post? — Since 
last  Jannary. 

2652.  Would  you  read  the  section  of  the  Act  under 
which  you  were  appointed? — "It  shall  be  lawful  for 
*'  Her  Majesty,  by  Warrant  nnder  Her  Boyal  Sign 
"  Manual,  countersigned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Exchequer,  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  a  fit  person 
•'  to  be  Auditor  of  the  accounts  of  the  Secretary  of 
*'  State  in  Council,  and  to  authorize  suoh  Auditor  to 
*'  appoint  aud  remove  from  time  to  time  such  assistants 


*SeeQ.  1017-8. 


as  may  be  specified  in  such  warrant;  and  every  such 
Auditor  shall  hold  office  during  good  behaviour  •  and 
there  shall  be  paid  to  such  Auditor  and  assistants  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India  such  respective  salaries  as 
Her  Majesty,  by  warrant  as  aforeaaid,  countersigned 
OS  aforesaid,  may  direct;  and  such  Auditor  shall 
examine  and  audit  the  acoonnta  of  the  receipt 
expenditure,  and  disposal  in  Great  Britain  of  ali 
monies,  stores,  and  property  applicable  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act;  and  the  Secretary  of  Stete  in 
Council  shall,  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
establishment,  produce  and  lay  before  snob  Auditor 
from  time  to  tune,  all  such  accounts,  accompanied 
bv  proper  vouchers  for  the  support  of  the  sameTond 
shall  submit  to  his  inspection  all  bodes,  papers  and 
writim^  haring  relation  thereto ;  and  such  Auditor 
shall  have  power  to  examine  all  such  officers  and 
servants  in  Great  Britain  of  the  establishment  as  he 
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"  maj  see  fit  in  relalioB  to  each  acconnts.  and  the  re- 
"  ceipt,  expeiiditure,  or  disposal  of  snoh  moiiieB,  sioreH, 
"  and  property,  and  for  that  purpose,  by  writincr  under 

his  hand,  to  antnmon  before  bim  any  such  officer  or 
"  Bemnt ;  and  snch  Anditor  shall  report  from  time  to 
"  time  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Coniicil  bis  approval 
"  OP  disapproval  of  such  accoauts,  with  such  remarks 
"  aod  observations  in  relation  thereto  as  he  may  think 
"  fit,  speoially  noting  any  case,  if  such  there  Mball  he,  in 
*'  which  it  shall  appear  to  him  thut  any  money 
"  arising  out  of  the  revenues  o(  Indifi  has  been  appro- 
*'  priatnd.  to  other  nnrposes  than  tbot  e  of  the 
"  Government  of  India,  to  which  alone  they  are 
*'  declared  to  be  applicable ;  and  shall  specify  in  detail 

in  his  Reports  all  snms  of  money,  stores,  and  pro- 
"  perty  which  onght  to  be  aoconnced  for,  and  are  not 
**  bnraght  into  aoconut,  or  have  not  been  appropriated, 
"  inoinfonnity  witti  the  prortsions  of  this  Act,  or  have 
"  been  upended  or  disposed  of  vithout  doe  Mthority, 
"  and  shall  also  specify  any  defects,  inaecnracies,  or 
"  irregularities  which  may  appear  in  such  accounts, 
*'  or  in  the  authorities,  Touchen,  or  documents  having 
"  relation  thereto  ;  and  all  snoh  Ueports  shall  be  laid 
"  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  snoh  Auditor, 

tog^her  with  the  accounts  of  the  year  to  which  the 
"  same  may  relate." 

8653.  That  is  rather  an  unusual  provision,  is  it  not, 
ID  Indian  appoinbnents ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Warrant  is 
floantersigned  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not 
\j  the  SeCTetaiT  of  State  P— The  Secretary  of  State 
nominates ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  belieTe, 
has  the  right  of  veto.  That  was,  as  I  understand,  the 
arrangement  that  wa»<  entered  into  a  few  years  ago. 

2654.  There  was  a  question,  was  there  not,  between 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  provision  P — There  was. 

2655.  And  that  was  the  urangement  finallr  arrived 
at?— Yes. 

2656.  But  the  object  of  that  provision  is  to  establteih 
the  independence  of  the  Indian  Anditor? — Quite  so. 

8667. 1  mean  his  independence  mu>  ad  his  relation  to  the 
Secretory  of  State.  The  Queen's  Sign  Manual  is  connter- 

Zed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
er  so  appointed  holds  office  during  good  behaviour  P 
—Yes,  With  regard  to  myself  I  might  say  that  in 
consideration  of  the  new  Treaaory  regulations  with 
r^rd  to  limit  of  age,  I  have  accepted  t£e  condition  of 
retirement  at  the  age  of  65,  but  that  does  not  interfere 
vttii  my  independence. 

2658.  Would  you  deecrihe  the  duties  of  your  office  P 
— /Hie  system  of  audit  in  operation  may  be  considered 
under  inree  heads:  (1)  The  correctness  of  the  items 
(Tecetpts  and  paymbucs)  in  detail ;  (2)  the  appropriation 
of  those  items  to  their  lespective  heads  of  account ;  and 
(3)  the  correct  appropriation  of  the  exponiliture  as 
Against  the  revenues  of  India,  provided  for  in  the  &2n(l 
section  of  the  Act  21  &  22  Yiot.  cap.  106.  The  receipts 
and  payments  are  recorded  by  the  Accountant-GenCTal 
in  a  series  of  registers,  the  totals  of  which  are  carried 
into  a  monthly  cash  account,  which  is  submitted  for 
audit.  By  a  system  of  carrying  forward,  these  cash 
accounts  not  only  show  the  trfUDsactions  of  the  month, 
bat  also  the  aggregate  transactions  of  the  financial  year 
to  the  close  of  each  month.  I  have  brought  one  acconnt 
which  I  can  la;  before  you.  That  is  the  account  for 
the  month  of  Jane  last  {exiiibiting  aeeount). 

2659.  That  is  the  acconnt  which  is  brought  before 
yon  P— That  is  submitted  to  me  for  audit,  I  merely 
submit  it  to  you  to  show  the  form. 

2660.  Quite  so  P — The  correctness  of  the  Accountant- 
Generat's  register  is  first  verified  by  a  comparison  of 
the  entries  with  the  vouchers  in  support  thereof,  and 
after  making  the  necessary  additions,  &c.  the  totals 
ore  compared  with  the  cash  account.  The  vouchors 
are  then  examined  in  detail  as  to  authority  and 
accuracy,  and  any  objections  taken  to  them  are  sub- 
mitted as  queries  to  the  Acoountant-General,  who 
either  replies  to  them  himself  or  f^iruishes  the  reply 
of  a  departmental  officer  concerned  in  the  transaction. 
If  the  reply  is  satisfactory,  the  item  is  passed ; 
if  not,  a  fnrUier  query  is  made,  and  eveatually 
the  item  is  surcharged  or  disallowed  (as  the  case 
may  he)  if  the  explanation  is  still  unsatisfactory. 
Ibn^  of  such  surcharges  and  disallowances  are  adjusted 
within  the  period  of  the  financial  year,  and  only  those 
items  which  remain  nnadiusted  are  mentioned  in  the 
Auditor's  Beport  to  the  Secretarr  of  State  in  Council 
for  iubmiMion  to  Parliament.  The  authority  of  the 


Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is  ubually  accepted,  but 
oooasional  items  have  been  reported  when,  altiiongh 
Bo  authorised,  the  proTisioiis  of^  the  Act  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  complied  witli.  A  similar  course  is 
porsued  in  respect  of  stores  and  other  property  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director-GeneraJ  and  others 
being  substituted  for  the  Acconntant-General.  The 
foregoing  applies  to  the  Post-Audit  duties  of  the 
Department,  as  considered  under  the  three  heads  above 
referred  to ;  but  it  has  been  found  both  convenient 
and  to  the  financial  advantage  of  India  that  th^e 
Auditor's  dnties  should  not  be  strictly  limited  to  a 
Post-audit.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  Receipts 
and  Payments  are  to  some  extent  pre-andited,  either 
because  the  vouchers  and  papers  in  suppor  t  of  an 
account  have  to  he  sent  away  (this  is  chiefly  in  regard 
to  claims  on  the  Imperial  Govemmeut  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India),  or  \,b.)  because  the  opinion  of  the 
Auditor  in  desired  by  the  India  Office  Department 
concerned  before  admitting  a  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
prevention  is  better  than  cure.  It  has  fnrtner  been  a 
traditional  practice  to  refer  many  questions  of  prin- 
ciple, contracts  about  to  be  made,  arrangements  with 
other  Government  Departments,  Ac,  to  the  Anditor, 
as  foous8i:ig  in  some  sort  information  deriTed  from  the 
papers  of  all  the  Tarions  Departaoents,  and  becwue 
such  matters  frequently  involve  the  qoestion  of  the 
due  appropriation  of  Indian  Bevenuos  in  oonformity 
with  the  provisiouB  of  the  Aot. 

2661.  What  sfaff  have  you  P— My  staff  consists  of  18 
officers  and  clerks. 

2662.  And  I  think  I  gathered  that  the  cost  is  from 
6.000!.  to  7,0001.  a  year  P— About ;  it  is  so  stated  in  the 
last  return  to  Parliament. 

2(363.  What  return  ore  you  quoting  from,  the 
Home  Accounts  P — Yes,  page  6,  of  the  Home  Accounts 
for  1893-4,  presented  on  the  3i-d  May  thi^  year, 
6,72:^2.  12«.  Od ;  the  cost  was  Hlightly  reduced,  I  thiiUc, 
in  the  subsequent  year. 

2664.  The  section  of  the  Act  which  you  have  read, 
under  which  you  hold  your  appointment,  directs  you 
to  make  a  report  on  the  accounts  of  the  year,  vrhen  thoy 
are  laid  before  you,  and  to  present  that  repoit  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  it  orders  further  that  all  suc^ 
reports  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
—Yes. 

2665-6.  I  have  before  me  your  report  Ibr  tho  year 
lJ*9S-4,  and  I  notice  that  the  form  of  that  report 
corresponds  generally  with  the  form  of  the  report 
which  tho  Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  here  makes 
upon  tho  Imperial  aooonnts  P — I  have  really  followed 
the  form  which  was  introduced  by  the  late  Andit-or. 
who  came  from  Somerset  House. 

2667.  In  this  particular  account  there  is  no  irregu- 
larity that  would  require  any  particular  notice,  but  as 
a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  you  have  discharged 
the  duty,  1  will  take  paragraph  16,  relating  to  the 
subsidy  for  manning  and  maintoining  Indian  Govern* 
ment  vessels The  amount  of  the  annual  subsidy 
"  is  59,6001.,  the  balance  of  1,406L  being  an  a^nstment 
"  in  respect  of  ^e  year  1892-3.  Evidence  aslmd  for  by 
"  my  predecext-or  of  the  fnlfllment  of  the  oooditions 
"  upon  ivhidh  the  subsidy  is  payable  not  having  been 
"  famished,  I  am  unable  to  certify  the  correctness  of 
"  this  item  "  P— Yes. 

2668.  That  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  manner  in  which 
on  note  any  irregularity,  and  oall  attention  to  itP — 
t  is  the  first  time  I  think  that  snch  an  item  has  been 

reported  in  that  way,  and  my  difficulty  will  be  how 
to  den]  with  it  next  year.  I  might  be  guided  perhaps 
by  the  Commission  on  such  a  point. 

2669.  Well,  in  this  case  there  is  a  difference  between 
yourself  and  the  India  Office?— Yes,  quite  so. 

2670.  The  India  Office  demur— do  I  gather  thai— 
to  supplying  you  with  information  P — To  supplying 

information. 

2671.  How  do  you  interpret  the  powers  given  to  you 
by  the  Act  P  This  section,  as  I  read  it,  does  not  directly 
give  you  the  power  of  disallowance.  It  refers  to  a 
power  of  disallowauco,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  gives  it 
yon :  '*  Such  auditor  shall  report  from  time  to  time  to 

the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  approval  or 
"  disapproval"? — Yes. 

2672.  That  wording  hardly  carries,  in  my  mind, 
the  absolute  power  of  disallowance  P— No  i  we  have 
adopted  this  p\a.n  in  the  case  of  direct  short  reopveriea 
or  overpayments ;  we  have  surcharged  or  disallowed 
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tbem  respeotiTely.  Mr.  Gocka  inaugamtod  bhis  pkui, 
and,  I  think,  wiui  some  saooess. 

'  3073.  In  cases  where  then  is  differeooo  between 
yaonelf  aaA  tlie  India  Office  the  qiiection  would  arise 
ilnmediately  ae  to  jonr  powers  P— Yes. 

2674.  The4-o  can  be  no  question  of  thu  power  to 
report  your  disapproraU  but  that  does  not,  I  think, 
heoessarily  carry  a  power  of  disallowance.  Your 
powers,  lo  my  mind,  derived  from  this  Act,  more 
resemUe  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  here.  The  Comptroner  and  Auditor-General 
has  no  power  of  disallomnce  i  he  reports  to  the  Honae 
of  Commons ;  and  that  looks  to  me  like  the  form  in 
which  this  report  is  drawn? — Yes. 

8675.  But  in  this  oaae  you  report  the  disapproval  to 
ihe  Secretary  of  State  Tea. 

2676.  And  therefore  it  would  lie  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  a  case  in  whioh  his  own  office  was  concerned, 
to  press  the  charge  to  which  yon  objeciod  or  not? — I 
suppose  that  is  so. 

2677.  No  remedy  is  provided  P— Not  at  present. 

3678.  And  then  the  report .  is  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons ;  there  is  no  procedure  by  which 
tbe  House  of  ComiaoDB  oould  take  notice  of  such  an 
Quission  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  i'— No. 

,  2679-80.  Therefore  that  audit,  though  it  approaches 
very  closely  in  its  efficiency  to  the  audit  of  the 
Comptroller  and  Anditor-Greneral,  wants  that  final 
sanction  which  secures,  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  that  the  officer  committing  an  irregalarity 
shall  be  brought  actually  to  book  ? — It  appears  to  me  that 
that  is  jnst  the  one  latck,  and  that  if  there  wore  snch 
a  power  of  reference,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Comptroller 
md  Auditor-Gleneral,  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
oT  Commons,  or  perhaps  to  a  committee  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  (the  Auditor's  report  in  accordance  with 
the  Aet  is  presented  to  both  Houses),  it  would,  I  think, 
tend  to  support  the  indepondouoe  of  the  Auditor,  it 
would  give  finality  to  his  report,  and  it  would  also 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  hia 
dealings  with  other  public  departments. 

2681.  Do  I  understand  you  that  this  instance, 
pairagraph  Ibt  p<^ge  25,  to  which  I  have  called  your 
attention,  is  the  first  instance  which  yon  know  of, 
since  the  Auditor  has  been  appointed,  in  which  there 
haft  l>oen  any  difference  between  himself  and  the  officn 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
required  information  should  be  supplied? — It  is  tbo 
6rst  iustanoe  in  which  the  Auditor  baa  reported  in  the 
faoe  of  a  Cuiinoil  minute  definite^  Baactioninfi  or 
passing  a  payment  after  it  has  been  questioned  hy  th.B 
auditor. 

2682.  Therefore,  so  far  it  is  a  good  instance  by  which 
to  teat  the  word  yon  used  nowi  the  finality  of  the 
audit?— .Yes,  I  have  here  a  report  by  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  on  the  account  of  1872-73  in  which  he  drew 
attention  

2683.  Was  Sir  Charles  Jackson  the  predecessor  of 
Mr.  Cocks  P — Yes,  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Cocks.  He 
took  exception  to  the  payment  fffr  the  Oonsnlar 
establishments  in  China. 

2684.  Would  you  read  the  form  of  his  objection  P — I 
am  afraid  it  is  rather  too  long  to  read. 

2685.  Never  mind,  tell  us  the  substance  of  his 
obiecticm? — The  amount  in  this  particular  year  was 
19,6561. 18>.  lid. 

2686.  And  what  w«re  the  grounds  of  his  objection  P 
—He  considered  that  India  was  not  chargeabie,  on 

Erinciple,  with  so  large  a  sum.  The  result  was  that 
he  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council ;  and  the  sum  of  12,500^,  I  think 
yon  will  find>  is  the  amount  now  paid  on  that  account. 
Such  was  really  the  result  of  this  report  of  Sir  Charles 
Jackson,  although  no  action  was  avowedly  taken  upon 
the  rep<H*t. 

:  3687.  I  suppose  he  reported  under  the  powers  given 
to  him.  "Each  auditor  shall  examine  and  audit  the 
**  account  of  the  receipt^  expenditure,  and  diaposal  in 
**  Great  Britain  of-  all  monies,  stores  and  property 
'*  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act "  P — Just  so. 

2688,  That  is  rather  a  wide  interpretation  of  the 
power  is  it  not  ?  As  I  understand,  that  criticism  is 
rather  a  criticism  of  policy  than  of  irregularity  of 
acoonnt.  He  did  not  dispute  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  cha^e  this  amount,  did  he?  Does  not  the 
ooDolnsion    las  rvmark  sum  up  what  he  otgeoCs  to  P— 


Yes ;  the  statement  in  the  certificate  runs  tiraa, 
"  That  the  payment  referred  to  in  the  charge  printed 
"  in  italicB,  being  tbo  second  charge  under  the  head  of 
"  Political  Agencies  and  other  Foreign  Services  on 
"  page  7,  and  amounting  to  19,6551.  18«.  lid.,  for  Her 
"  Majesty's  establishments  in  China,  although  in 
'*  accordance  with  previous  payments,  docs  not  appear 
"  to  mo,  for  the  reasons  contained  in  my  separate 
'*  report  annexed,  to  have  bceu  appropriated  in  oon- 
"  formity  with  the  said  Act,  clauses  2  and  ft2."  That 
is,  I  think,  Uie  only  report  of  i>he  kind  which  has  been 
so  definite. 

2689.  "And  all  the  territorial  and  other  reTmuea  of 
"  or  arising  in  India,  and  all  tributes  and  other 
"  payments  in  respect  of  any  territories  whinh  would 
'*  nave  been  receivable  by  or  in  tbe  name  of  the  said 
"  Com]>any  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  shall  be 
'*  received  for  and  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
"  shidl  be  applied  and  disposed  of  for  thepurpoaea  of 
"  the  Oovernment  of  India  alone,  subject  to  the 
*'  provisions  of  this  Aot"  That  is  olaase  2.  Then 
^ou  would  consider  it  a  part  of  yonr  duty  to  report  if 
m  any  respect  the  Secretary  of  State  excee  ded  his 

gDwers  ? — That  appears  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
ir  Charles^  Jackson,  who  had  been  a  Judge  of  the 
High  Court  in  India. 

I  Tinderstand  that  you,  in  the  case  of  minor 
charges,  actually  disallow,  and  that  the  India  Office 
then  enforce  the  disallowance  P— Yes,  as  a  role.  Occa- 
sionally the  amount  is  written  off  under  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council. 

2691.  You  have  reported  this  disallowance,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  posses  the  amount?— Yes,  that  is 

BO. 

2692.  Of  course,  very  often  the  Anditor  reports  a 
charge  for  disallowance  because  tbe  payment  is  ir- 
reguutr,  but  he  does  not  at  all  mean  by  that  that  the 
amount  ought  to  be  disallowed  against  tho  accountant  f 
— No.  There  is  a  case  in  point  in  thisparticular  report, 
on  the  following  page  under  Clause  28:  "An  erroneous 
"  payment  of  ww.l4t.  3d.  included  ii:  this  amount  most 
"  bedisaUowed."  Itwas  apension  granted  erroneooslj, 
oontraiy  to  the  regulations,  and  about  1021.  has  been 
recovered  from  the  widow  to  whom  it  was  paid,  and  tho 
remainder,  being  irreoorerable,  was  written  off  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

-2693.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  practice  goes,  you 
report  bbe  disallowance,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
exercises  his  judgment,  and  either  removes  the  dis- 
allowance or  enforces  it? — Yes;  and  the  amount  Bo 
disidlowed  would  in  the  next  year  be  reported  as 
disposed  of  to  clear  ^e  account. 

2604.  Yes.  But  now,  coming  to  that  case  in  wliiith 
information  has  not  been  given  you  to  enable  yon  to 
notify  it,  I  suppose  it  is  too  early  to  ask  what  course 
you  will  pursue  in  case  the  same  circumstances  occur 
next  year?  The  difficulty  has  not  yet  arisen,  ajsd 
perhaps  it  is  not  a  fair  question  to  put.  I  will  there- 
fore not  put  it  if  you  have  no  {Hvcedent  P~I  have  no 
precedent ;  that  has  certainly  to  be  considered. 

2695.  Docs  the  Secretary  of  State  take  any  action 
upon  your  report?  Is  any  minute  or  letter  written 
dealing  with  the  different  points  which  yon  haTe 
raised? — The  report  is  laid  before  the  Se(»etary  of 
State  in  Council  with  a  statement  showing,  in  regard  to 
each  point  of  my  report,  what  action,  if  any,  has  been 
taken. 

:2f>96.  Is  that  minute  not  laid  before  Parliament  ? — 
llie  minute  is  communicated  to  me,  but  it  is  not  laid 
before  Parliament. 

2697.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  consideration, 
whether  the  minute  which  the  Secretary  of  State  passes 
upon  the  report,  should  not  be  added  ? — I  thmk  it 
might. 

2698.  Following  the  case  of  tbe  Imperial  Government, 
possibly  yoa  are  aware  that  the  Treasury  always  draws 
a  minute  which  is  laid  before  the  Public  Accounts 
Committee,  recounting  its  action  upou  evenr  item  to 
which  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  has  called 
attention,  and  upon  which  the  Committee  has  expressed 
an  opinion,  llierefore,  the  Committee  in  the  following 
session  has  ttf  attention  directly  called  to  those  points 
upon  which  the  >Trea8ury  has  not  given  ^ect  to  its 
Buggeations  or  recommendations  ?— I  hare  seen  such  a 
minute. 

2699.  But  nothing  is  laid  before  Parliament  showing 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon  your  wparit— 
Nothing.  '    n  . 
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27(X).  {Mr.  Buehanan.)  This  report  ofyourB  is  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  him  Inid  before  Council, 
uid  a  minute  pasaed  upon  it  ? — It  is  presented  to 
iVliament  before  it  i-i  really  laid  before  Cnnncil. 

2(01.  And  there  the  procednre  ends  P — My  report  haa 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament  "  within  the  first  foartoen 
"  days  during  which  Parliament  may  be  sitting  next 
"  after  the  first  day  of  May  in  overy  year,"  and  it  is 
oenally  dated  only  a  few  days  beroro  presentation. 

2702.  I  see  in  this  report  there  is  another  case  in 
vhioh  you  say  you  are  nnabte  to  certify  the  correctncBR 
of  oertain  amounts ;  paragraph  No.  22  P — That  i»  so. 

97020.  Haa  anything  been  done?— Nothing  has  l>ecn 
done  yet  on  that  report 

27(^  (iSfr  William  Wedderbitm)  The  warrant  of  yonr 
ifipointment  is  nnder  Her  Majesty's  Sign  Manual, 
coontersigned  fay  the  Chancellor  of  the  Sxchcqaer?— 
Tee. 

2704.  Can  von  give  the  Oommisaion  ii  copy,  or  show 
the  original  P— I  can  show  the  original.  I  will  send  for 
it.  if  yon  please. 

2705-  I  should  lilce  to  see  tbo  form.  {Witness  exhUnUd 
Ae  Boyai  Warrant  for  his  appoinhnent.)  Under  Section 
52  it  is  part  of  yonr  duty  "  to  examine  and  audit  the 
"  accounts  of  the  receipt,  expenditure  and  disposal  in 
'*  Great  Britain,  of  all  monies,  atores,  and  property 
"  i^Uoablo  fbr  the  purpose))  of  this  Act "  P— Yes. 

2706.  "  The  purposes  of  this  Act "  is  also  naed  in 
Section  2,  at  the  end  f—Yen. 

2707.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  conaider 
that  those  words  "  the  purposes  of  this  Act"  include 
anything  bevond  the  internal  adminiatratioa  of  India  ? 
—Stores  and  property  in  this  country. 

2708-9.  I  wanted  to  understand  how  far  those  words 
Tere  opposed  to  extend  P  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act"  would  apply  generally  to  the  Government  of  India, 
I  imagine — the  internal  (3-overnment  of  India  P — The 
Govemment  in  India,  do  you  mean,  aa  well  as  tbo 
Ooremment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  P 

S710.  I  mean,  do  you  consider  that  this  restricted 
tbe  expenditure  to  prir^cC  connected  with  the  internal 
administration  of  India  in  matters  outside  IndiaP— 
Tcs;  Indian  stores,  property  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  I  have  no  control  over  any  other  property 
exceptinct  that  which  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
in  Conncil. 

2711.  {CkairmoM.)  'nieword8oftheiiectionaTe,"The 
"  acooonts  of  the  receipt,  expenditure,  and  disposal  in 
"  Great  Britain  "  P— Quito  so. 

i712^  It  confines  yonr  powers  to  the  action  of  the 
Indian  Gtoremment  in  G-reat  Britain  P  —  In  Great 
Britain — Yes. 

2713.  {Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  Yes,  but  those 
stores  are  applicable  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 
I  wanted  to  nnderstaod  what  "  the  purposes  of  this 
Act "  were  whether  you  cousidei'ed  they  were  purposes 
confined  to  the  use  of  the  internal  Administration  of 
India;  and  if  not,  what  other  purposes  could  it  be 
sapposed  t-o  be  P — The  stores  upon  which  I  have  to 
report  are,  speaking  generally,  those  which  are  purchased 
hj  the  Director-Oeueral  of  Stores,  and  shipped  to  India 
ft^  the  purposes  of  the  Government  of  India.  There 
are,  however,  books,  maps,  and  other  property  in 
Snd^and  tiie  purchase  and  disposal  of  which  eome 
Boder  my  examination. 

2714.  They  are  for  the  most  part  indented  for  by  the 
GoTemment  of  India  ?— That  is  so. 

2715.  What  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  you  ascertain 
whether  a  home  charge  arising  uut  of  transactions  in 
India  is  expenditure  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act "  P — 
I  should  accept  an  indent  fbom  India  as  being  an  indent 
for  stores  reqoired  for  the  Government  of  India. 

2716.  You  have  no  means  of  testing  whether  those 
9tores  are  to  be  used  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act "  P — 
No. 

2717.  {Chainnan.)  Yon  see  what  becomes  of  them ; 
that  they  are  sent  out  to  India  P— We  trace  them  to 
their  amral  in  India. 

2718.  (Sir  Wmiam  Wedderbum^  Then  under  the 
section  you  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  aoooonts  accompanied  by  proper  vonohera  with 
all  bocAs,  pMwrSt  and  writings  having  relation  thereto  P 
—Yea. 


'2719.  Have  you  experienced  any  diflBculQr  in  ob- 
taining all  those  vouchers  and  papers  that  you  require  t 
— No.  1  think  I  may  saj  no  to  that ;  my  relatitms  with 
the  Heads  of  departments  in  the  India  Office  are 
fViendly,  and  I  have  really  no  difficulty. 

2720.  Then  you  have  power  to  summon  witnesses  P-~ 
I  hare. 

2721.  Can  yon  give  me  the  name  of  witnesses  who 
have  been  summoned  by  yon  or  your  predeoessorP — 
No — no  one  has  been  aummoned.  Our  examination  IS 
done  chiefly  by  correspondence,  and  we  have  h^d  ho 
difficulty  in  obtaining  information  in  reply  to  queries 
excepting  on  one  occasion,  and  that  we  settled 
verbally. 

2722.  Can  the  Secretary  of  State  be  included  among 
the  witnesses  ? — I  am  not  quite  en  re. 

2723.  "All  officers  and  Bcrranta  in  Great  Britain*'? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Secretary  of  State. is 
included. 

2724.  (phairman.)  "The  Secretaiy  of  State  in 
"  Council  shall  by  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
"  establishment " — that  diatinguishes  the  officers  and 
i^ervaata  of  the  establishments  fVom  the  Secretary  of 
State,  does  it  not  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  to  examine  M 
"  officers  and  seryants  in  Great  Britain  " ;  they 

sent  the  Secretary  of  State  I  imagine. 

2725.  [Sir  ITtlZmm  Wedderburn.)  Can  you  produce 
specimens  of  reports  of  approval  and  disapproTall 
"  Such  auditor  shall  report  h^m  time  to  time  to  the 
"  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  his  approval  or  dis- 
'*  appro^'al  of  such  accounts  with  such  remarks  and 
"  observations."  Are  such  reports  of  approval  or 
disapproval  apart  from  this  report  which  has  been 
placed  before  Parliament? — No,  this  is  a  summing 
up  of  the  yeor'a  transactions  and  the  Auditor's  report 
on  the  transactions. 

2726.  Then  there  are  no  reports  of  approval  and 
disapprov*!  P— Well,  they  would  be  scarcely  t«rmed 
reports  in  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  clause.  We 
write  reports  on  different  subjects  at  the  request  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  as  stated  in  my  leading  evidence. 

2727.  Can  you  give  iuatanoes  in  which  you  or  yonr 
jirodoceaaore  have  reported  oases  of  money  out  of 
the  revenues  ot  India  being  appropriated  to  other 
purposes  than  those  of  the  Government  of  India  P— The 
one  that  I  roferrod  to  as  reported  on  hy  Sir  Charlea 
Jackson. 


Mr. 
W.  GML 

IS  Nor.  1895. 


}.  That  is  a  long  time  ago P— That  is  so;  I  hava 

no  recollection  of  Miy  other  case. 

2720.  Under  Section  55  of  the  Act  the  consent  of 
both  Houses  of  I'arliament  is  roqnirea  for  expenditure 
on  military  operations  beyond  the  external  frontier  of 
India.  How  do  you  ascertain  that  due  authority  has 
been  obtained  for  expenditure  arising  out  of  those 
operations  incurred  in  Great  Britain  P — I  do  not  think 
that  expenditure  wonld  come  under  my  cognisance  at 
all ;  it  would  be  incurred  in  India. 

2730.  Bat  you  would  providu  the  stores  P — Buii 
the  stores  would  be  provided  for. the  pui-poses  of  the 
Government  of  India.  As  to  their  dispoaal  by  the 
Government  of  India,  over  that  1  have  no  control, 

2731.  Have  yon  no  cognizance,  for  example,  if  a 
war  beyond  the  frontier  is  going  on  F  If  stores  are  sent 
with  refereuce  to  that  war,  do  yon  have  no  cognizance 
of  the  purposes  for  which  those  stores  are  to  be  used  P 
— I  might  perhaps  have  such  cognizance,  but  it  would, 
I  think,  bd  oeyoiid  my  Amotions  to  question  the  disposal 
of  stores  fay  the  Government  of  India, 

2732.  (Ciiairman.)  It  would  not  be  the  disposal  ot  the 
atorea  in  Great  Britain  ? — No. 

2733.  {Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  But  wonld  there 
not  be  reason  to  think  that  under  Section  55  those 
stores  were  not  going  to  be  used  '*  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act"P — That  would  hardly  justify  me  in  making 
a  report  on  the  subject. 

2734.  Then  do  you  not  conaider  that  you  have  any 
duties  under  Section  55  to  decide  whether  the  consent 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  obtained  for 
such  expenditure? — I  have  no  powers  under  that 
clause. 

2735.  Except  so  far  aa  the  question  arises  whether 
the  expenditure  is  "  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act " ;  that 
is  to  say,  for  Indian  purposes  P~Fur  Indian  purposes. 

2736.  (CAatrmoa.)  Isuppoaeifyonfoundlttdianstores 
being  applied  for  the  use  of  the  War  Office  here,  you 
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Jifp,  would  contiider  that  would  uot      a  disposal  according 

W.  God^U.     t«  the  Act  in  Great  Britain,  and  you  would  rep«rt  that 
—         probably — lam  puttiug, of  courise.au  iniposBiblecaaeP — 
13  Nor.  1896.   I  can  givo  yon  an  actual  case  in  which  a  large  ^un 
I    I   I  was  ordered  for  the  Government  of  India  from  Woolwich, 

V  which  was  subsequently  transferred  to  one  of  Her 

HajescVs  Rhips,  and  the  Government  uf  India  was 
repaid  for  it,  or  rather  the  advances  made  in  respect  of 
it  were  repaid,  and  another  gun  Hubittituted ;  but  I 
should  uot  consider  it  necessary  to  report  such  a 
transaction. 

2737.  (Sir  William  We<Merhwn.)  But  if  stores  were 
being  sent  to  Persia  or  JGgypt  or  Abysdinia  from  your 
stores  under  the  control  of  the  India  Office,  would  not 
that  be  a  case  where  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  check 
the  use  of  the  stores  ?— Yes,  if  they  had  been  paid  for 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ia  Ouuncil ;  but  we  see  that 
saoh  stores  are  Bhipped  to  and  delivered  in  India,  or 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  recovers  their  valae.  I  have 
a  query  in  point.  It  is  a  small  item,  but  it  willintutrate 
the  particalai-  point.  It  is  a  payment  to  the  Bir- 
mingnam  Small  Arms  and  Melal  Company  on  a  contract 
made  by  the  War  Office  on  behalf  of  India.  The  total 
namber  of  cartridges  supplied  and  paid  fur  was  4,870,166, 
whereas  the  total  shipments  amounted  to  only  4  869,680, 
showing  a  short  shipment  of  -186.  Information  was 
requested  how  this  discrepancy  had  arisen,  and  how  it 
would  be  ac^usted.  The  Director-General  of  Stores 
made  the  following  reply: — "  I  regret  to  find  that  the 
"  case  is  as  stated  by  the  auditor.  The  4^6  cartridges 
*'  in  question  whilst  at  Woolwich  were  damajjed. 
"  Stops  are  being  taken  by  the  War  Office  to  credit 
"  their  value  to  India."  That  is,  of  course  a  rery 
small  item,  but  it  illustrates  what  we  should  do  in  the 
case  of  stores  not  being  sbipped  to  India  that  were  paid 
for  by  India. 

2738.  Can  you  point  out  in  the  ivccounts  items  of 
expenditure  incurred  in  Groat  Britain  arising  out  of  the 
Chitral  Expedition  P— No. 

2739.  Yon  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  ia  done 
with  those  stores,  or  of  exercising  any  control  OTer  their 
nse  F— No. 

2740.  Then  it  does  not  oorae  within  your  province  to 
consider  whether,  for  example,  Chitral  is  within  British 
India,  and  whether  money  expended  there  is  money 
expended  "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Atit "  P — That  I  say 
will  bu  dealt  with  by  the  anthorities  in  India ;  It  is  not 
expraded  by  the  authorities  in  Great  Britain. 

2741.  I  nsk  these  questions  because  I  bslieve  that  very 
great  importance  wasattnched  to  tne  institution  of  your 
office  when  the  Act  of  1858  was  passed.  As  you  are 
aware,  there  was  careful  inquiry  on  each  occasion  before 
the  ruLOwal  of  the  Gompariy's  Charter  ;  aud  I  think  the 
object  of  this  appointment  was  in  great  measure  to 
exercise  that  check  over  financial  expenditure  which 
was  exercised  by  those  enquiries.  I  ask  these  questions, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  whether,  supposing  the  stores 
to  be  obtained  here  and  not  used  tor  che  purposes  of 
India,  "for  the  purpose.^  of  this  Act,'*  you  have  any 
means,  if  the  matter  is  brought  t>  your  notice,  of 
preventing  wrong  application  uf  those  stores  or  of  funds 
in  any  wa^  beygnd  the  proper  purposes  of  India.  That 
is  the  object  of  my  question? — 1  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  disposal  of  stores  in  India. 

2742.  Yon  would  not  consider  it  r-ecessary  to  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  whether  those  stores  were  being  used 
for,  as  yon  might  consider,  a  wrong  purpose  ? — No,  I 
think  not. 

2743.  {Chairman.)  You  could  not  go,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  clause,  beyond  the  question  of  the 
disposal  in  Great  Britain,  could  you  ? — I  think  not. 

2744.  {Sir  William  Weddetium.)  hi  carrying  out 
your  audit  yoa  decide  whether  there  is  any  legal  or 
technical  objection  to  any  particular  item  of  expenditure  f 
—Tee. 

2745.  Would  yoa  also  consider  whether  the  expendi- 
ture on  a  particular  item  was  neoessary  and  reasonable, 
aod  judicious  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances.   Hero  is  another 

Snery  to  the  Store  Department.  This  is  a  claim  from 
[essrs.  Baron  Harvey  &  Co.  for  drugs.  "There  is  in 
"  this  claim  an  item  of  ^  ll>s.  of  Oleum  onisi,  at  9«.  3d. 
*'  per  lb. — 171.  lis.  6(?.,  and  bottles  4b.  9d.,  together 
"  17Z.  16#.  3d.,  to  meet  a  demand  in  the  1894  Annual 
Bengal  Medical  Indent,  Eastern  Circle.  But  this 
"  demand  seems  already  to  have  been  met  by  the  supply 
**  of  a  similar  quantity  at  78.  dd.  per  lb.  on  voucher  3064 
*'  October  1894  attached.  As  the  second  supply  appears 
**  to  be  in  excess  of  the  in«ii*n  demand,  it  is  requested 


■*  that  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
*'  may  bo  obtained  for  the  expenditure  of  171.  168.  3rf." 
Tbis  is  the  reply.  *'  The  annexed  Council  Minute,  dated 
"  12th  July  1895,  sanctions  the  expenditure  of 
"  171.  lUe.  lid.  hi  the  duplicate  supply." 

2746.  {Ckainiian.)  But  tliat  is  a  question  of  the 
double  supply,  not  of  the  reaaonableness  of  the  supply. 
Sir  William  Wedderburii  asked  you  whether  you  would 
look  into  the  reasonableness  of  it.  But  I  think  the 
way  the  auditor  looks  at  it  is  whether  the  expenditure 
is  duly  vouched  and  incurred  under  proper  authority. 
It  hardly  falls  to  him  to  consider  the  reasonableness  of 
it.  The  instance  yon  give  there  is  a  most  proper 
instance  for  an  auditor  to  call  attention  to,  viz.,  a  docble 
supply ;  he  only  asks  the  authority  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  this  second  supply.  That  is  a  different 
([ucstion  from  that  whethei  it  was  reasonable  Would 
you,  as  an  auditor,  think  it  part  of  your  duty  to  inqnire 
whether  a  certain  set  of  coats  are  made  nf  a  reasonable 
kind  of  cloth,  or  in  fkct  any  other  instance  you  might 
pick  out? — Not  as  regards  the  post-audit  system.  As, 
however,  we  have  papers  and  documents  ooming  to  as 
from  all  departments  of  the  India  Office,  we  are  some- 
times able  to  raise  questions  of  the  character  referred 
to,  which,  as  1  have  already  explained,  do  not  come 
within  the  limits  of  post-aadit.  I  will  give  an  instance  : 
Some  years  ago  at  leaKt  four  diHerent  departments 
wei-e  making  passage  allowances  to  officers  proceeding 
to  India,  at  diHerent  rates  for  similar  grades.  With 
this  information  before  us,  we  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  be  desii-able  that  the  passage 
allowances  should  be  reconsidered  with  a  view  to  the 
rates  being  assimilated  in  all  departments.  That 
report  was  taken  into  consideration  and  adopted,  and 
the  rates  are  now  quite  different  to  what  they  used  to 
be. 

2747.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedderhum.)  I  wonld  give  an 
example  to  test  what  I  w^s  saying  about  this  Chitral 
business.  Would  you  consider  that  payments  for  tele- 
grams when  sent  to  places  beyond  the  external  frontier, 
with  regard  to  affairs  beyond  the  frontier  and  paid  for 
here,  were  expenditure  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  ? — lH 
was  decided  a  few  years  ago  wneu  Lord  Salisbury  wiw 
here,  that  the  Auditor  was  not  to  see  tlie  telegraina, 
as  vhey  were  more  or  less  of  a  oonBdential  nature.  The 

grivafce  secretary  to  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  of 
tate  certifies  that  the  account  for  telegrams  is  correct, 
and  ^e  have  to  accept  that  certificate.  We  arp, 
tbefcfoTd,  not  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the 
telegrams. 

2748.  Yes,  but  you  would  know  where  they  were  sent 
to,  perhaps  ? — They  would  be  sent  probably  to  Simla, 
or  to  Calcutta,  as  tne  case  may  be. 

2749.  (Chairman.)  Yon  wonld  not  be  aware  whether 
the  telegrams  were  sent  outside  the  frontier?— No,  wo 
should  not  be  aware. 

2750.  {Mr.  Byder.)  I  have  been  very  much  struck 
Mr.  Godsell,  by  one  power  of  criticism  which  soms  to 
beloi^  to  you.  Apparently  if  you  met  with  a  payment 
in  this  conntry  which  is  on  account  of  some  service 
outside  India,  it  is  open  to  you  to  consider  and  form 
your  own  judgment  whether  that  service  propwly 
belongs  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  whether 
therefore,  the  payment  is  one  which  you  onght  to  paRB 
without  comment  or  not.  Take  an  instance.  Yoa 
might  find  that  here  in  England,  a  payment  was  being 
made  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  services  of  ships  in 
Indian  waters.  It  would  be  open  to  you  to  consider, 
first,  whether  the  services  of  those  ships  were  properly 
Indian  services;  then,  further,  whether  the  valne 
attached  to  those  services  was  a  correct  one  or  uot ; 
and,  even  though  the  valae  put  upon  them  had  been 
settled  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council 
and  by  the  Gtovemment  here  in  England,  the  British 
Cabinet,  you  would  nevertheless  form  your  own  opiniou 
of  the  value,  and  say  that  instead  of  100,000^^  only- 
80,0001.  was  the  value,  and  you  might  attach  a  report 
in  that  sense  to  the  Home  Accoimts,  and  have  it  sent  to 
Parliament.    Is  not  that  so  ? — I  think  tjbat  may  be  so. 

2751.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  discretion  with  yoa  P 
—Yes. 

2752.  However  important  the  question,  however  much 
it  involves  a  policy,  you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
form  your  owe  juggracnt  upon  it,  and  to  express  a 
judcment  in  a  rep<^  which  has  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Is  not  that  so  ?  For  instance,  under 
paragraph  22  of  this  report  you  will  observe  that  the 
soldiers  in  India  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  7L  lOt.  per 
head  P— Yes,  I  should  say  that  is  so.   If  I  could  haT« 
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discovered  that  that  71. 10«.  was  clearly  an  unreasonable 
Tate,  I  think  T  might  bare  reported  that  to  Parliament. 

2753.  Althoagh  it  might  have  boon  agreed  to  by  all 
the  highest  anthorities  of  India  and  England? — Ves» 
there  might  be  some  difflcalty ;  it  would  require  to  be 
very  carefully  put 

2754.  I  only  wish  to  bring  out  the  very  oxtraordinaty 
power  which  you  seem  to  possess ;  I  do  not  know  any 
precise  parallel  to  itP — I  may  mention  tbat  some  few 
years  ago  many  queslious  were  raised  on  the  payments 
ibr  ships  in  Indian  waters.  The  Auditor  disputed  the 
right  of  the  Admiralty  to  include  the  two  ships  which 
were  employed  on  slave  duty  in  the  Bed  Sea  as  part  of 
the  six  ships  for  which  70,0001.  a  year  wm  paid. 

2755.  Tbat  wonld  be  a  laatter  of  detail,  which 
uatnrally  wonld  belong  to  the  Auditor,  no  doubt.  You 
would  say  A  certain  agreement  hag  been  made,  and  I 
"  think  that  the  particular  payment  is  outside  that 
"  agreement."  But  your  powers  go  far  beyond  tbat ; 
it  would  be  open  to  you  to  say,  "  Notwithstfmding  that 
"  a^p^ment,  it  a  wrong  thing  that  India  ahonld 
"  be  charged  with  anv  payment  at  all  for  ships  on  the 
"  high  seas,"  if  you  thought  bo  P — Yes. 

2756.  That  seems  to  me  a  very  remarkable  power 
indeed? — But,  in  that  case,  tbe  a^eement,  m  all 
probability,  would  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and, 
therefore,  it  wonld  be  unnecessary  to  report  it. 

2757.  Would  it  be  enongh  to  have  a  simple  reference 
to  it  in  the  estimate  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
would  yon  think  that  that  implied  the  sanction  of  both 
Honses  of  Farliamfnt  so  as  to  come  witbin  the  terms 
of  the  Act  under  which  you  act  yourself? — The  accounts 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in  which  such  items 

Slid  under  agreement  are  distinctly  shown,  are,  in  fact, 
id  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

2758.  You  would  not  require  any  formal  record  of 
the  approval  of  both  Houses  of  nrlianifflit  of  the 
agreement  P — Ko,  I  think  not. 

2759.  Yon  think  it  wonld  be  enongh  to  have  a 
reference  to  it,  in  a  footnote  of  an  estimate  ? — I  think 
80,  if  that  estimate  had  been  approved  by  Parliament, 
as  taken  in  connexion  with  a  proper  description  of  the 
item  in  the  acconnts  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Oonnoil 
presented  to  Parliament. 

2760-1.  (Sir  Bcdph  Knox.)  These  accounts  that  yon 
examine  and  report  upon  have  nndergone  a  prevfons 
examination,  have  they  not,  in  the  India  Office  ? — By 
the  Acconntant-General.  Thesj  are  examined  by  him 
before  the^  are  paid. 

2762.  But,  for  instance,  here  is  a  ease  of  the  Boyal 
Engineering  College :  do  not  the  accounts  that  are  sent 
in  from  there  undergo  any  examination  in  the  Ac- 
ooontant-Oenerars  Department? — Yet.  but  it  wonld 
be  before  they  are  brought  into  the  cash  account 
submitted  to  me  for  audit. 

2763.  But  here  I  find  that  you  have  called  for 
several  small  amounts  (111.  9e.  lid.  and  9/.  Is,  5d.,  due 
for  the  sale  of  provisions,  &c.,  and  garden  produce 
respectively)  not  having  been  received,  to  be  sur- 
charged. Does  that  show  that  the  non-receipt  has  not 
been  noticed  by  a  previous  examiner  ? — They  were  items 
which  should  have  been  recovered ;  one  item  had  been 
outstanding  for  several  months.  Three  months  are 
allowed  for  such  recoveries  to  be  made,  e.g.,  any  out- 
standing amounts  recoverable  in  the  month  of  December 
would  be  surcharged  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year. 

-27t>4.  These  claims  had  not  been  written  off  in  tbe 
books  of  the  College  ;  they  were  still  liabilities  which 
they  contemplated  realising  ? — Yes,  that  is  bo. 

2765-6.  But  you  thought  they  had  not  done  so  ia 
time  ? — Yes.  Probably  these  amounts  will  be  recovered, 
«M  in  former  yews:  some  amounts  do  lapse,  but  we 
take  this  partionlar  form  of  dealing  with  such  itnms. 

2767-  I  see  you  have  recovered  on  an  item  of 
10,0551.^  4«.  8(2.  the  sum  of  28.  for  army  non-efl^eotire. 
"What  was  the  nature  of  that;  was  it  a  computation 
that  was  wrong  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  can  give 
you  that  information  off-hand.  In  all  probability  it 
would  be  a  computation.  The  28.  is  a  trifling  amount, 
but  we  endeavour  to  be  consistent. 

2768.  Do  all  the  amounts  in  every  detail  undergo  an 
examination  by  your  dejMvtment? — Yes,  with  a  few 
exceptions. 

2768a.  It  it  not  a  teat  examination  in  uiy  way :  it 
is  a  complete  examination  P— There  are  a  fetr  accounts 
which  are  tested. 
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2769.  Do  they  involve  large  sums  of  money  P—llie 
Indo-European  Telegraph  accounts,  for  instance,  are 
tested,  and  it  was  reported  by  the  late  Auditor,  in  a 
previous  report,  that  it  was  hb  intention  to  do  so.  This 
was  not  disputed,  and  that  plan  has  been  adopted. 

2770.  I  see  in  regard  to  this  subsidy  to  the  Admiralty, 
as  to  which  you  raised  a  large  question,  you  say, 
"  Evidence  asked  for  by  my  predecessor  of  the  fnlfil- 
"  ment  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  subsidy  ia 
"  payable,  not  having  been  furnished,  I  am  unable  to 
"  certify  the  correctness  of  this  item."  What  evidence 
did  you  expect  to  receive  about  it  P— The  conditions  re- 
quire the  supply  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  we 
had  no  evidence  that  those  men  were  on  the  station. 

2771.  It  distinctly  requires  a  certain  number  of  men  P 
— There  are  certain  complements  of  men  required  for 
the  harbour  defences  of  India,  and  we  have  had  no 
information  that  thwe  complements  have  been  main- 
tained. 

2772.  Would  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  ships  had  been  manned  and  maintained  be 
sufficient  ?— I  think  not.  The  Secretary  of  State  would 
hardly  know  whether  they  bad  or  not.  That  was  the 
natnre  of  the  query,  and  the  query  has  not  been 
satisfied— there  has  been  no  satisfactory  reply. 

2773.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  You  are  not  aware  that 
that  matter  has  been  finally  settled  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Admiral^  P— liat  would 
be  subsequent  to  the  date  of  my  report. 

2774.  (Sir  Jtalph  Knwe.)  I  see  there  is  a  contribution 
towards  the  expenses  of  Her  Uajealy's  ships,  employed 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  as  to  which  an  advance  has  been 
made,  and  which  appears  also  to  take  the  form  of  a 
subsidy.  Do  you  require  evidence  of  the  service  baring 
been  executed  in  that  case?— That  subsidy  has  only 
recently  been  fixed.  The  adjustment  of  the  advances 
comes  in  a  subsequent  account. 

2775.  And  is  that  for  a  definite  serrice  P— That  is  for 
a  definite  service  of  ships. 

2776.  As  to  the  number  of  ships,  said  so  .forth?— Yes. 

2777.  Then  would  you  reanire  simihu'  evidence  in 
order  to  pass  that  charge  to  show  that  the  service  has 
been  performed  P— As  in  the  case  of  the  former  subsidy 
<rf  70,0001.  a  year,  I  shoald  require  evidence  that  the 
ships  were  on  the  station  m  aoo<n^ance  with  the 
agreement. 

2778.  What  evidence  of  that  was  given  youP— A 
quarterly  statement  by  the  Admiral  on  the  station. 

2779.  ITiat  certain  ships  were  in  those  seas?— 
Yes. 

2780.  (Sir  Attdrew  Seoble.)  I  just  irant  to  auk  you 
one  or  two  questions  with  reference  to  tbe  answers  yon 
gave  to  Mr.  Byder  just  now,  with  respect  to  these  two 
paragraphs,  16  and  22.  Do  you  consider  yourself  entitled 
to  question  the  propriety  of  the  amount  of  the  annual 
subsidy  to  the  Admiralty  for  those  Indian  Govemmmt 
Defence  vessels,  or  do  you  consider  yourself  only 
entitled  to  require  sufficient  vouchers  that  that  money 
has  been  earned  ? — I  should  consider  myself  entitled  to 
report  that  the  amount  has  been  paid  under  a  certain 
agreraient  which  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
Semretary  of  State  in  Council  and  the  Admiralty 
amounting  to  so  much.  With  that  I  should  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  Fuliament  and  of  the  Seoretarr 
of  State.  ' 

2781.  Then  your  olijection  under  paragraph  15  is 
simply  that  vou  have  not  got  sufficient  vouchers  to 
satisfy  you  that  that  money  has  been  earned.  Is  not 
that  BO  P— That  is  so. 

2782.  Well  then,  in  the  same  manner,  with  regwd  to 
paragraph  22,  you  would  not  feel  entitled  to  question 
the  capitation  rate  of  71.  10*.  Od.  per  man,  would  you  P— 
No.  I  described  the  item  in  my  report,  you  wiU 
obserre,  "  Capitation  rate  of  72. 10s.  Od.  on  each  man 
borne  on  the  establishment." 

2783.  Then,  here  again  you  only  want  to  ascertain 
whether  that  capitation  grant  has  been  earned,  and  you 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  vouchers  tendered  you 
that  it  has  been  earned  ?— Quite  so.  as  to  the  numbers 
of  men. 

2783a.  With  regard  to  these  two  items,  yon  do  not  go 
into  the  policy  of  the  contract  between  the  India  Office 
and  another  Department.  You  simply  object  that  you 
have  not  had  sufficient  Touchers  to  satisfy  you  that  in 
these  two  items  they  were  eiuned  under  those  two 
oontnwtsP— Yes,  that  is  so;  but,  in  describing  th« 


Mr. 
W.  Ood$ea. 
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JIfr.  itemB,  thq  natoTB  of  the  tnuwwlioiut  also  brcrafdit 
If.  God8^.    «>■  the  npiice  of  PM-ltMnent. 

2784.  And  that  is  the  limit  of  yonr  duty,  ie  it  not  P — 
IS  Not.  1809.  rj<^^  really  depends  npon  the  interpretation  of  the  Act. 

2785.  Well,  do  yon  consider  that  the  limit  of  your 
dnty  or  do  yon  consider  yon  ought  to  go  further  P — I 
should  consider  it  the  limit  of  my  duty  to  report  the 
nature  of  the  transaotioBS  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  leave  them  to  i^e  any  qnestion  npon  it. 

iJTOd.  But  do  you  consider  yourself  entitled  to  go 
beliind  these  oonbracts,  and  to  question  whether  or  not 
they  are  reasonable  P — As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  not 
examined  them. 

2787.  I  do  not  want  to  have  matters  of  fact,  I  want 
to  know  "what  yonr  conception  of  your  duty  isP— Tf  I 
thonffht  the  kmount  was  excessive,  I  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  raise  the  question. 

2788.  If  yon  thought  the  India  Office  was  paying  too 
large  a  price  for  the  service,  would  you  qonsider  it  your 
duty  to  raise  that  question  in  your  report  P— If  it  were 
such  that  it  might  be  considered  ae  a  contribution  to 
the  Admiralty  or  to  the  War  Office,  as  the  case  may  be ; 
in  that  sense  I  might  report  it. 

2789.  That  is,  if  you  thought  the  India  Office  had 
made  a  bad  bargain  with  any  oiher  Department,  you 
would  consider  it  part  of  your  duty  to  call  attention  to 
that  in  yonr  report  P — It  would  really  depend.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  a  direct  yes  or  no  to  that. 

2790.  Bnt  I  thought  you  rather  intimated  to 
Hr.  Eyder  that  you  would  consider  it  your  duty ;  and 
I  wanted  to  know  whether,  on  reflection,  you  did 
reallT  hold  that  Tiew  P— Certainly,  I  should  be  guided 
1^  mroamstances. 

2791.  Well,  would  the  circumstance  that_  yon 
considered  it  a  bad  bargain  lead  you  to  report  it  P — 
May  I  give  you  another  illuBtration  P 

279?.  No,  I  would  rather  you  would  answer  the 
qnestion  P— Well,  I  will  say  yes,  if  I  may  illostratc  it. 

2793.  (Cftotman.)  You  give  your  answer  to  Sir 
Andrew  Scoble  npon  the  authority  of  this  sentence  in 
the  oteose,  I  suppose,  that- yon  are  to  "report  trom 
**  time  to  time  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
**  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  acoounts.  with 
"  S«oh  re  marks  and  obs^vations  in  relation  thereto  as 
"  he  may  think  fit  '*  P— Just  so.  I  should  not  consider 
myself  entitled  to  enter  into  questions  of  policy  or 
administration  as  such ;  but  only  if,  in  my  judgment, 
they  'Alearly  involved  an  appropriation  of  Indian 
revenues  otherwise  than  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

27M.  Yon  oonsider  that  as  leaving  you  a  oonsiderable 
discretion  in  making  your  remwkB?— <iaite  so; 


2795.  Or,  otherwise*  if  you  bad  to  define  the  duties  of 
an  Auditor,  may  I  ask  whether  yon  would  go  beyond 
this,  that  the  dntiM  of  an  Auditor  are  to  see  that  the 
payments  are  properly  vouched  and  are  propwly  antho- 

risedP— Yes. 

2795a.  Would  yon  go  so  far  in  defining  the  duties  of 
an  And^or,  as  to  say  that  it  was  his  bnainess  to  enter 
npon  the  consideration  as  to  whether  expenditure  is 

judicious  or  not  P — No,  I  should  not. 

2796.  i8ir  William  Wedderbum.)  With  regard  to 
telegrams,  I  see  that  there  ik  an  item  in  the  Home 
Aooonnts,  page  5,  of  6,784i.  6».  3d.  for  telegrams  to  India. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  where  tboHe  telegrams 
have  been  sent,  or  to  whom  they  have  been  sent.  They 
are  ohwaed  under  the  hea4  of  Telegranu  to  India  P— ^e 
claim  would  be  in  a  kind  of  tabolatedfimn  frma  snchand 
such  a  place  to  snch  and  snoh  a  ]dac«,  or  giving  names 
possibly  to  whom  tiie  telagrams  may  be  sent, 

2797.  I  understand  you  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  those  telef^rams  are  strictly  on  account  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  of  India  P — No,  they  are 
certified  by  the  Private  Secretary  that  they  are  so,  and 
we  accept  his  certificate. 

2798.  But  is  not  that  rather  deputing  yonr  judgment 
to  somebody  else  P— I  think  not.  We  are  obliged  to 
accept  the  certificates  of  responsible  officers. 

2799.  I  think  this  Act  of  Parliament  seems  to  ^ve 
yon  a  power  of  insiBtin^  on  any  fbrm  of  voucher  m 
evidence  that  yon  think  is  right  in  order  to  make  up 
yonr  mind  P— Welt,  if  we  went  behind  every  certificate 
wo  should  want  donble  the  stafi",  we  should  have  to  do 
tite  work  over  again,  the  work  which  has  been  examined 
by  responsible  officers,  and  certified  to  be  correct. 

2800.  As  I  understand,  whether  or  not  this 
6,784^.  6*.  Sd.  has  been  properly  expended  depends  upon 
the  certificate.  You  have  not  satisfied  yourself  in 
regard  to  that,  but  you  depend  upon  the  certificate  of 
some  other  officer  P— We  had  a  claim  by  the  company— 
Uie  Indo-European  or  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  as 
the  case  may  be—for  the  particular  telegruns^  given  in  a 
certain  clum  in  detail,  which  detail  is  cerfctned  to  be 
correct  by  the  officer  responsible. 

2801.  iSir  Donald  Stevxirt.)  Certified  mouthlj;  hills 
for  telegrams  giving  details  of  the  words  are  submitted  ? 
—  Yes,  but  what  we  do  not  see  is  the  copies  of  the 
telegrams. 

2802.  (Sir  William  Wedderhwrn.)  There  is  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  or  not  they  have  really  been  sent 
"  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act "  P— No,  I  cannot  answer 
for  that. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjonmed  till  Friday,  at  11  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Fnday,  15th  November  1895. 


Tm  LOBD  WKLBY,  G.C.B.  (OHAiMiAir,  pebmdihq). 


Sir  William  WeDDEB30Rir,  Bart.,  H.P. 

SiE  BAifB  Knoi,  K.C.B. 

Sib  James  Fsilb.  K.C.S.I. 

Bn  Axnixw  Sgoblb,  K.C.S.L,  Q.O.,  M.P. 


Hr.  G.  L.  Btdeh.  G.B. 

Kb.  T.  B.  BucHAiTAN,  H.F.  . 

Kb.  W.  S.  Caine. 

Ub.  Dadabhai  Naobojl 

Mb.  Colin  6.  CAifPBBS.L,  Seereiary. 


Mr.  S.  Jacob, 

C.S.I.  2803.  {Chairman.)  I  think  tbero  were  one  or  two 

-  points  on  which  you  thought  the  oyjdence  you  had 

IS  flov.  iB»a.  ^^Qj^  wanted  supplementing  in  some  respeots;  they 

 refer,  I  think,  to  the  Quesfions  432a,  446,  and  165  P 

—Yes,  I  think  so,  and  176. 


Mr.  STEPHra  Jacob,  O.S.I.,  recalled  and  fhrther  examined. 


2804.  Or,  rather,  I  think  it  is  Questions  176, 165,  and 
102  P— Ves,  those  are  they. 

2806.  PerbapB  you  will  state  the  supplemental 
evidence  which  vou  wish  to  give,  P— In  Questwn  176 
I  was  asked  whether  the  establishment  of  Beserve 
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l^easariea  mw  %  matter  wfainh  had  been  fully  oon- 
mdered,  and  was  the  result  of  what  mi^ht  be  oalled  a 
matnred  policj.  In  connexion  witii  thu,  die  GwaxniB- 
■ion  mieht  like  to  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
despatch  of  the  Govemment  of  India,  Ko.  256,  of  the 
30tQ  Jnne  1874,  which  recommended  the  adoption  of 
this  policy.  I  have  the  deHpatoh  here.  They  Biib- 
mitted  it  in  connexion  with  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation 
of  the  f  naidency  Bantu ;  the  Presidencty  Banks  Aot 
was  to  be  amended,  and  

2806.  That  despatch  has  been  published  P—Tm,  it 
has  been  published  as  an  Appenux  to  the  Finanoial 
Statenent  for  the  Tear  188»-90. 

2807.  (Sir  Andrem  Seoble.)  Is  it  one  of  the  papers  we 
haTB  before  ns  t—TKo,  it  has  not  been  printed  for  the 
CommiBsion. 

2808.  (Chairman.)  But  it  is  available  to  ua  P— TeL 

2800.  Perhaps  yon  wil]  continue  P — The  GoTerament 
of  India  said :  "  We  have  been  much  impressed  with 
"  the  consideration  that  the  effect  of  the  existing 
aareements  with  tin  banks,  which  compels  as  to 
"  place  all  the  cash  halanoes  belonging  to  GoremmMit 
"  m  their  hands,  leads  to  oonseqnenues  whioh  may  be 
"  very  inconvenient,  if  not  woiw*  both  to  Government 
*'  and  to  trade.  The  only  use  of  these  IwJanoes  to 
**  Government  is,  that  thoy  may  be  made  available  tbe 
**  moment  tbe  pnbllc  Bervioe  requires  them.    We  have 
"  had  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  balances  in  the 
"  hands  of  the  Banks  of  I^ogal  and  Madras :  the  Bank 
"  of  Bombay,  however,  protested  against  meeting  drafts 
"  upon  it,  and  on  tbe  urgent  representations  of  the 
**  Governor  of  Bombay,  we  were  oblifi^ed,  on  the  29th 
"  January,  to  allow  a  month's  time  before  ^itwing. 
**  The  Bank  of  Bombay,  aocuetomed  to  high  govem- 
"  ment  balances  and  relying  on  the  maintenance  of 
"  those  balances,  had  so  employed  them  that  they 
"  were  practically  locked  up ;  for,  had  we  insisted  on 
"  witbdrawing  them  more  suddenly,  we  should  have 
"  doue  BO  in  the  faoe  of  a  warning  that  we  should 
"  produce  a  commercial  crisis,  and  therefore,  tor  a  time 
**  tbe  Government  balances  at  Bombay  were  nseless  for 
"  thepurposes  of  the  Government."   They  go  on  to  say 
that  tney  doubt  whether  there  is  any  real  advantage  to 
trade  from  tbe  large  Govemnieot  balances;  and  then 
from  paragraph  9,  again,  they  say "  Had  the  Gkivem* 
"  ment  funds  in  tbe  hands  of  the  banks  in  January 
**  last  been  limited  to  a  fair  workinj^  balance,  and  baa 
"  we  had  a  reaerve  in  our  own  hands,  we  think  it  may 
"  be  assumed  that  the  market  rise  in  the  rates  of 
"  discount  which  baa  occurred  would  not  have  taken 
"  place,  and  onr  business  would  have  been  transacted 
"  witbout  disturbing  trade  operations.   The  resources 
"  of  a  large  money  market  are  not  open  to  as,  and  we 
"  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  to  being  able 
"  to  raise  funds  readily  and  immediately  in  India. 
"  The  amount  (350,000t.)  that  we  wanted  in  January 
"  out  of  our  balance  of  about  a  million  with  the  Bank 
"  of  Bombay,  and  the  demand  for  which  brought  down 
"  the  Temonstanoe  that  we  should  place  in  jeopardy 
"  the  trade  of  Bombay,  cannot  be  considered  as  large. 
"  Calcutta  may  have  lai^^  zesoorces,  but  we  cannot 
"  suppose  that  even  here  Uie  sapplies  immediately 
'*  available  are  really  considerable.    We  aie  of 
"  opinion  that  a  Goremment  subject  to  the  contin- 
**  geooies-  to   which  tlie   Goverument  of  India  is 
**  exposed  onght  not  to  be  witbout  a  reserve,  and 
"  that  tbis  reserve  should  be  in   its  own  hands. 
'*  This  object  might  be  attained  by  dissolving  our 
*'  connexion  with  the  banks  and  re-establishing  our 
"  treasuries.    We  are  unwilling  to  take  tbia  course 
'*  auleiis  foroed  to  do  so ;  the  banks  are  useful  insiitu- 
"  tions,  and  the  Bank  of  Bengal  especially  has  upon 
"  sBTeral  oooasions  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
"  Government.   We  should  prefer,  as  an  alternative 
"  plan,  to  make  a  oban^e  in  tbe  agreements  with  the 
**  banks,  so  that,  instead  of  giving  them  the  right  to 
"  hold  all  the  Govemnient  ^alunces,  the  stipuuition 
"  may  be  confined  to  engaging  to  pay  them  interest 
"  when  our  halanoes  are  reduced  below  certain  amoants. 
**  If  it  be  necessary  to  go  fiirther  than  this,  we  might 
"  stipulate  that  the  banks  should  have  the  use  of  our 
"  baknces  up  to  Mrtain  limits,  after  which  we  should 
"  he  unfettered  as  to  their  employment."  Then  they 
oouclude,  in  paragraph  14 :  "  The  amount  to  be  kept  in 
reserve  need  nn,  in  our  opinion,  be  very  large,  as  the 
"  main  difflcnlty  is  one  only  of  time.   Tho  sense  of 
"  necnrity  which  we  should  derive  from  the  possession 
"  of  a  reserve  of  two  millions  immediately  available 
"  for  any  emergency  would,  in  our  judgment,  amply 
'*  repay  tbe  charge  for  intenut  on  that  lunount." 


fiBlO.  Therefore  the  position  was  that  the  Goram* 
men*,  having  a  balance  of  1,000,000  at  the  Treasnvr  in 
Boiabay,  werepnctioally  interdicted  from  the  aaeof  it  P 
— YeB»  that  was  the  easel 

2811.  The  draft  proposed  to  be  made  was  fmlf 

350.000  out  of  1.000,000?— Yes. 

2812.  And  the  Government  was  reduced  to  the  position 
of  being  expected  to  keep  a  certain  amount  or  money 
idle  in  we  Bank  of  Bombay  in  order  to  be  a  convenience 
.  to  trade  P— Or  to  give  them  very  considerable  notice 

of  any  withdrawal. 

2813.  Do  the  Banks  now  pay  interest  on  the  balance  P 
— No  ;  we  allow  a  certain  minimum  balance  always  to 
remain  in  the  various  iMuks ;  ^e  amonnt  varies  with 
each  bank. 

2814.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  it  is  in  the  Bank 
of  Bombay  P~I  think  it  is  20  lakhs  in  the  Bank  of 
Bombay,  and  I  know  it  is  30  lakhs  in  the  Bank 
of  Bengal. 

2815.  What  is  that  in  tens  of  rupees  P— 300,000  Bx. 

2816.  What  von  may  oall  a  balance  of  300,0001.?— 
Yes,  very  roughly. 

2817.  Was  that  measure  carried  out  P — Yea. 

2818.  And  what  is  the  bargain  now.  do  yon  happen 
to  know  P — That  is  the  bargain  now,  that  we  keep  with 
them  a  certain  minimum. 

3819.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay  P— Yes. 
if  our  balance  falls  below  that  minimnm  we  pay  them 
interest  on  the  difference  between  the  minimnm  and 
the  actual  balance. 

2820.  But  is  it  well  nnderstood  that  you  may  draw  up 
to  that  minimum  at  any  timeP — ^Yes,  we  may  draw  up 
to  that  minimum  without  any  ohu^  at  all,  or  nonce. 

2821-2.  The  Government  are  still,  of  course,  liable, 
even  in  that  eaao^  to  remonstrance,  namely,  that  hy 
drawing  to  the  minimum  permitted  ther  may  create  a 
panic  P — Yes,  there  was  some  rach  remonnrance  in 
1888,  wben  I  was  in  Bombay  as  Aooonntant-General. 
The  question  of  the  asuistanee  to  be  rendered  to  trade 
through  the  Government  balances  was,  I  may  add, 
discussed  in  the  Financial  Statement  of  1889-90  by 
Sir  David  Barbour. 

2823.  Di4  Sir  David  Barboor  make  any  remarks,  to 
whioh  you  woald  like  to  oaU  attention,  in  his  Finanoial 
Statement  upon  this  question  P — He  stated  then  Uiat 
questions  had  been  raised  as  to  whether  Guveruiuent 
ungbb  not  to  lend  a  larger  amount  of  its  balances  to 
the  commercial  public,  and  as  to  whether  it  keeps  too 
high  a  cash  baumce.  and  he  refers  to  these  questions 
in  detail  iu  the  financial  statement  a€  1889-90. 

2824.  Did  he  point  to  any  conclusion  of  his  own? 
—Yes.  He  said,  in  concluding  his  remarks  on  that 
point:  "It  has  been  urged  that  Government  Could 

relieve  the  market  by  lending  out  the  balance  id 
"  the  Beserve  Treasuries  on  favourable  terms  to  the 
"  banks ;  but,  if  this  course  were  followed,  the  same 
"  diffif^lties  that  arose  when  the  Fresidenoy  Banks 
"  held  tbe  whole  of  tbe  surplus  balauoes  would  again 
**  occur.   Trade  would  become  accustomed  to  rely  on 

the  resources  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  at  a 
"  time  of  pressure  the  withholding  of  the  assistance 
"  usually  given  by  Government  might  have  a  very 
"  sei-ions  effect.'*  That  appears  to  have  been  hie 
oonclusion. 

2825.  Therefore,  yon  may  sav  that  bis  conclusion  was 
against  leaving  iHuaoces  at  toe  bank,  except  under  a 
very  strict  un(£rstanding  as  to  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  use  them  P — ^Yes.  I  may  explain  in  connexion 
with  this  point  that  we  do,  in  fact,  sometimes  lend 
money  to  tbe  FrMtdenoy  Banks  at  interest.  There 
was  also  a  memorandum  written  hy  the  Hon.  Ur. 
Westland,  now  Sir  James  Westland,  with  reference  to 
the  amonnt  of  onr  balances. 

2826.  I  think  the  Commission  would  like  to  be  referred 
to  that  P— It  is  rather  lengthy,  but  the  purport  of  it  is 
that  8  crores  was  at  that  time — this  memorandum 
was  written  on  the  20ih  November  1888— absolutely 
the  theoretical  minimum  upon  whioh  we  could  work. 

2827.  That  is  distributed  through  all  the  Treasuries  P 
— Distributed  through  all  the  I'leasnries ;  aud  he  con- 
sidered that  practicwdly  we  could  not  go  much  below 
10  a*oreB  as  a  minimnm ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  wo 
were  reduced  to  8  orores,  a  considerable  movement  of 
ninds  haokwu^B  and  forwards  would  be  involved, 
whioh  would  result  in  very  great  inoonvenience  and 
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expoue.  One  argament  that  he  pat  formrdfor  haring 
moh  »  halanoe,  vw  that  the  amount  was  distrihated 
over  BO  many  Treasnriea — ^he  saya  200  treamirieB  and 
800  Bnh-treaBories,  but  as  a  matter  of  £aot  the  niunber 
of  treaimries  is  266,  so  that  there  are  orer  1,000 
treasuries,  over  which  the  balance  has  to  be  distrlhnted. 

2828-9.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  8  orores 
woald  represent  the  normal  balance  in  the  three  banks 
yoa  hare  mentioned— Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras? 
—The  ordinary  balances  would  be  from  about  150  lakhs , 
to  200  lakhs,  that  is,  from  1,500,000  to  2,000.000  Bz.,  in 
the  hcMKl  offices  of  the  three  Presidency  Banks,  not 
including  Uie  balances  held  by  their  branches. 

2830.  Ayd  if  you  include  the  balanceB  in  their 
branches,  would  that  make  a  very  great  difference  ? — 
Well*  the  branohes  Bomelimes  hold  very  considerable 
amountB.  Another  of  his  reasons  was  that  the  rereune 
is  to  a  large  extent  received  in  the  sab-treasuries,  and 
sometimes  for  a  month  or  so  after  it  has  come  in,  it  is 
really  hardly  arailable  for  expenditure ;  it  takes  some 
time  to  colleot  it  at  the  Central  Treasuries  where  our 
special  liabilities  oocnr. 

2831.  Ton  mentioned  just  now,  as  a  reason,  I  think, 
given  by  Sir  James  Westland,  for  keeping  a  lar^e 
balance,  the  expenditure  that  would  be  incurred  in 
moving  coin  from  one  district  Treasury  to  another  if 
a  snfficientbalanoe  was  not  maintained  at  each  Treasury. 
We  gather  from  Sir  David  Barbour  that  there  are 
throngbont  India  considerable  means  of  providing  cash 
at  the  district  Treasuries,  inasmuch  as  there  are  a 
lai::ge  number  of  native  bankers  to  whom  the  Uovem- 
ment  Treasury  could  sell  Bills  P— Yes,  the  sale  of  Bills 
on  onr  TrMSories  has  dereloped  very  mnoh  iu  the 
last  10  years.  In  1893-94  the  amount  that  we  received 
as  premium  on  Bills  exceeded  the  whole  cost  of  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  district  treasnry  to  another. 
We  realised  during  that  year  Bx.  32,106  as  premium  on 
Bills,  and  the  whole  cost  of  remoTing  money  from 
diritrict  to  district  was  Rx.  22,805. 

2832.  Therefore,  so  Hx  from  the  charge  of  moving 
specie  being  a  charge  on  the  taxpayer,  the  morement 
die  ftands  is  a  source  of  profit  ? — At  present  it  is.  Ten 

Seal's  w>,  in  188^-84,  the  premium  amounted  to  only 
•X.  15,wO,  and  the  remittance  charges  wcra  about  the 
same  as  at  present.  Then  there  was  a  net  charge  for 
remittance. 

2833.  That  seems  a  very  large  preminm.  As  a  rule 
can  the  bills  sold  at  a  district  treasnry  by  the  treasury 
officer  be  sold  at  a  premium  P — Generally  ;  we  do  some- 
times grant  a  transfer  without  any  charge. 

2834.  But,  as  a  rule,  it  is  an  easy  method  for  the 
native  bankers  to  transfer  their  funds,  as  well  as  for 
Government  P — Tes,  we  charge  a  very  low  rate  of 
premium;  as  anile,  four  annas  for  a  hundred  rupees 
18  the  ontuide.  Very  often  we  only  charge  one  anna 
for  a  hundred  rupees. 

2835.  Then  in  what  cases  have  you  actually  to  send 
moD^  ? — Simply  in  the  cases  of  outlying  treasuries 
where  there  is  no  commercial  demand.  Our  opium 
treasuries  also  have  to  be  kept  in  funds  by  remittances 
of  actual  cash  ;  they  arc  large  spending  treasuries,  and 
issue  a  great  deal  more  money  than  they  receive  in 
the  shape  of  revenue. 

2836.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  sum  total  of 
cash  actually  sent  amounts  to  P — ^No.  I  could  not  say 
off-hand. 

3837.  I  suppose  you  could  caltuilate  it  roughly.  If 
the  premium  that  yon  charge  on  bills  is  an  average  one, 
you  could  give  sonif^what  near  the  amount  P — I  could 
calculate  the  amount  that  we  remit  by  bills  pretty 
closely,  butnot^eactoal  amount  that  we  remit  in  cash. 

2838.  (Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  The  Hoondee  system 
is  Tcry  well  known  in  India,  and  has  been  in  practical 
working  for  very  long  periods,  so  tliat  it  is  reiy  familiar 
to  the  people,  I  think  P— Yes,  and  the  practice  of 
remitting  by  means  of  drafts  on  our  Treasuries  is 
bemming  much  more  familiar.  I  have  drawn  up  a 
statement  exhibiting  the  progress  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  shows  that  during  the  last  three  years  we  have 
made  a  profit  on  the  premium ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
premium  has  exceeded  the  expense  of  the  actual 
omittance  of  cash. 

2839.  {Ohwrman.)  The  greater  use  of  the  system  both 
by  district  treasuries  and  the  native  bankers  has 
resulted  iu  an  economy  to  the  Government  P — Yes. 
The  European  Banks  also  make  large  use  of  the  system. 


2840.  Then,  I  thinly  yon  wish  to  etX\  attention  to 
Questiou  165  on  the  subject  of  the  morement  of  funds  P 
— l%at  has  been  now  done  by  the  questions  that  have 
just  been  put. 

2841.  The  two  questions  run  into  each  other  P — Yes, 

2842.  Then  you  mentioned  Question  102  P— Yes.  Iu 
that  question  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  was  asked  as  to 
the  connexion  of  the  Oomptroller>General  with  the 
Financial  Member,  and  stated  in  reply  that  the  Fiauncial 
Member  constantly  takes  the  advice  of  the  Comptroller. 
General.  1  was  allowed  to  see  Sir  David  Barbour's 
evidence,  and  I  thought  that  the  statement  might, 
perhaps,  seem  at  variance  with  Sir  David  Barbour's 
replies  to  Questions  2141  to  2144,  in  which  he  stated 
that  the  Comptroller-General  communicated  with  the 
linance  Member  only  through  the  Financial  Secretary. 
I  thonght  I  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  explain  that 
tiie  advice  given  by  the  Comptroller-General  to  the 
Finucial  Member  directly  is  nnofficiil  or  verbal.  All 
official  oommottication  between  the  Goremment  of 
India  and  the  Gomptroller-Qeuoral  is  carried  on  through 
the  Financial  Secretary. 

2843.  Quite  so,  and  I  will  only  ask  yon  upon  that, 
have  you  often  these  verbal  communications  with  the 
Financial  Member  of  Council  P — I  have  had  them  very 
frequently  with  Sir  James  Westland,  the  present 
Financial  Member. 

2843a.  It  comes  to  this  :  the  Comptroller-General  is 
a  high  financial  officer,  whose  office  is,  at  all  events, 
neignhonring  to  the  Treasurv.  Be  is  therefore  oon< 
stantly  available,  and  if  the  financial  Member  denres 
to  obtain  information  he  natarally  goes  to  the  officer 
who  can  moit  readily  give  it  him  P— zes. 

2844.  The  ComptroUer'General  has  flrsi  of  all  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  accounts  ;  he  is  the  first 
person  who  receives  information  from  the  district 
treasuries ;  therefore  I  soppose  it  must  constantly  be 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  the  Financial  Member 
of  Council  to  see  him  and  ask  him  questions  P — Yea,  be 
does  constantly  send  for  him. 

2844a.  What  is  the  next  point  on  which  you  debire 
to  supplement  your  evidence  P — With  reference  to 
Questions  432a  and  446, 1  was  asked  about  the  monthly 
accounts  and  statements  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  the  Comptroller-General  for  the 
information  of  the  Financial  Member.  One  important 
statement  was  not  mentioned,  namely,  the  Resource 
Estimate,  which  is  compiled  at  the  close  of  each 
month  (about  the  23rd)  and  estimates  for  the  onrront 
month  and  the  next  two  months  Uie  probable  financial 
results,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  &e  latest 
facts  then  availaUe.  This  estimate  not  only  enables 
the  Comptroller-General  and  the  Government  of  India 
to  forecast  the  general  financial  position  at  the  end 
of  each  month,  about  two  monuu  beforehand,  but 
also  furnishes  the  Oomptroller>General  with  the  means 
for  deciding  whether  each  province,  &e  a  whole,  is 
properly  supplied  with  funds  or  requires  assistance. 

2845.  It  is  an  estimate  to  guide  the  Comptroller- 
Gteneral  in  supplying  funds,  based  upon  the  latest 
information  within  his  reach  P — Yes. 

2846.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — Yes.  In  Question  510 
and  in  some  other  questions  the  point  of  the  inquiries 
made  was  whether  a  monthly  report  of  irregularities 
was  submitted  by  the  Audit  Omcer  to  any  superior 
officer  and  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  answers 
given  indicated  that  no  such  monthly  report  is 
submitted ;  and  it  was  «plained  that  the  reoaon  for 
this  is  that  the  auditing  officers  have  powers  of 
disallowance,  and  that  the  necessary  action  for 
recovery,  &c.  is  taken  by  them  at  once.  Tu  Oommisaion 
may,  however,  consider  it  relevant  to  this  point  to 
learn  that  annual  reports  are  submitted,  showing  in 
detaU  any  lun^  outstanding  objections,  and  explaining 
why  such  objections  have  not  been  removed.  The 
Comptroller-General  reviews  these,  and  submits  them 
to  the  Government  of  India,  who  we  thus  kept 
informed  of  the  fact  that  audit  objections  are  promptly 
disposed  of. 

2847.  {Mr.  Bitcharum.)  Is  that  in  your  annual  report  P 
— Not  in  the  Appropriation  Report,  in  a  separate  report. 

2848.  Is  that  a  published  report  P  —  It  is  not 
published,  no. 

2849.  (Caiman.)  Could  yon  show  as  one  of  those 
reports  P — I  have  not  got  one  here.  I  could  get  onq 
from  India. 
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£1850.  Withoat  much  troable  P  — Yes. 

2851.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  if  ron  could 
Ket  us  a  sample  of  them,  and  I  daresay  Sir  Henry 
Waterfleld  would  give  it  ub  in  when  we  meet  again  ? — 
Tea. 

285S.  {Sir  Salpk  Knox.)  Does  that  apply  to  objeetioDH 
raised  by  the  Cerent  Aooonutants-General  P— Ves. 

2853.  They  report  to  yon  certain  objections  that  they 
kaTft  made,  aod  that  have  not  been  cleared  up? — ^Yes, 
beyood  a  certain  period — ^within  a  certain  period. 

2854.  {Chairman.)  The  questions  we  have  put  to  yon, 
Ur.  Jacob,  only  touch  thu  point— that  no  report  is 
made  of  irregularities  which  hare  been  oondimed  by 
snbordinate  audit  offioeraf— No,  no  report  of  them  is 
made. 

2855.  Because^  of  conne^  there  ou^  hmwB  been 
impOTtant  irregolaritieB  wluoh  have  been  amended, 
or  there  may  be  qneationa  in  which  the  snbordinate 
officer  has  used  a  diaeretion  in  condoning  which 
might  be  open  to  exception ;  and,  aa  I  gather,  the 
Comptroller-General  doM  not  have  any  opportunity  of 
forming  au  opinion  npon  such  action  of  his  subordinate 
sadit  oniceTS  ? — No  report  is  made  of  objections  which 
have  been  removed,  but  the  snbordinate  andit  officer  is 
uoc  allowed  any  diaoretion.  He  cannot  coudoncw  He 
may  admit  that  the  rules  have  been  observed  on  further 
explanation,  but  if  it  is  admitted  tdat  the  rales  have 
not  been  observed  (except  in  very  petty  cases — as  I 
think  Sir  David  Barbour  explabied — amounts  of  2  or  3 
rupees)  he  is  bound  to  require  a  report  to  be  made 
to  the  authority  whose  sanction  is  needed. 

2856.  My  point  is,  that  where  there  is  a  power  of 
disallowance,  the  subordinate  audit  officer  may  wrongly 
interpret  the  regulations  nnder  which  he  acts,  and  he 
may  consider  that  the  ti  le  covers  what  is  in  reality  an 
irrcgalarity.  It  sbruck  me  that  the  superior  audit 
otEoer  ought  to  have  some  opportunity,  if  possible,  of 
lesming  now  his  subordinate  officers  exercise  that  dis- 
cretion of  interpretation  P— There  is  no  such  opportunity 
in  the  civil  department. 

2857.  It  may  be  difficult  to  devise  a  means  of  obtaining 
SQch  information  for  the  Comptroller-General,  but  still  I 
think  that  the  Comptroller-General  should,  if  possible, 
have  some  idea  of  bow  his  snbordinate  officers  interpret 
the  rules  P— He  does  get  an  idea,  through  the  cases  which 
oome  up. 

2858.  {Sir  Jame$  PeUe.)  And  through  the  test  andit 
alsoP— Tes. 

2859.  (Chairman.)  And  is  a  test  andit  used  for 
that  purpose  P  Would  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 


General's  officer,  who  oondnots  the  teat  audit,  report  to  ju.  «  jdts&k 
him  if  he  thonght  the  subordinate  audit  offioer  put  a  CSt^ 
lax  uterpretation  upon  the  regulations  P— If  bethought 

the  iuteriiretatiou  was  wrong,  he  certainly  would  report  u  iggs, 
it,  or  even  if  it  were  donbtnu.  , 

2860.  Then,  pi-aotically,  the  answer  would  be  that 
in  order  to  know  how  these  subordinate  officers,  do 
their  work,  yon  trust  to  your  teet  examination  P— Tes, 
practically. 

2861.  (_8ir  Ralph  Knox.)  Do  the  military  accountants 
report  to  yon  in  a  similar  way  P— No,  they  do  not 
report  to  me.  I  think  they  report  to-  the  milituy 
Acoonutant^3cneral. 

2862.  (Chaiiman.)  Is  that  alIP~I  would  jdit  wish  to 
m«ition  that  I  have  written  to  India  for  samples  of  the 
test  audit  reports.  I  mentioned  in  my  erioenoe  that 
I  had  not  got  them  hero,  but  I  hare  *mkten  for  copies 
of  them,  and  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commission 
at  some  saitable  oppOTtnnity. 

286^.  Could  you  get  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  few 
copies  of  your  last  Appropriation  Report  for  1893-4  P 
Mr.  Buchanan  mentions  to  me  that  they  are  rather 
scarce  P— Yes.  I  hare  also  written  and  asked  Kr.  Cox, 
who  la  acting  for  me,  whether  be  can.  without  any  great 
difficulty,  outMn  any  statement  of  the  cost  oi  the 
treasuries  as  to  which  I  was  (questioned.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out  uny  estimate  in  this  country. 
The  details  are  not  available,  but  I  hare  asked  him  to 
make  them  out,  if  he  can  do  so.* 

2866.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  May  I  ask  a  general  question, 
I  do  not  know  whether  yon  can  answer  it  or  not. 
Have  yon  looked  at  the  reports  presented  by  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor*Genoral  of  England  on  the 
acooonts? — I  have. 

2867.  Would  you  say,  as  your  conclusion  therefrom, 
that  the  system  you  have  in  India  adequately  reports 
to  the  GoTernme'nt  of  India  similar  cases  of  irregularity  ? 
— I  think  it  results  iuthe  irregularities  being  reported, 
not  in  the  same  shape  or  form,  but  they  come  np  one 
by  one. 

2868.  You  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  that 
escape  notice  P — I  should  say  not,  from  the  eiperienoe 
of  my  test  audit.  We  have  had  this  test  audit  system 
in  force  now  for  13  or  14  years,  and  very  few  cases  of 
irregularity,  comparatively,  hare  been  diacovered  in 
them. 

2869.  {Chavntwn.)  You  apply  your  test  andit  also  to 
miliary  accounts,  do  you  not  P — Yw,  to  military  and 
public  works  accounts.| 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Sir  AucKLi-KD  CoLTiK,  K.C.S.I.,  &o.  fto.  called  in  and  examined. 


2870.  {ChavmuM.)  Yon  held  the  position  of  Finance 
Member  of  Council  in  India,  did  you  not  P — Yes. 

2871.  During  what  years  P— From  October  1883  to 
August  1887. 

28^.  That  was  under  Lord  Bipon  and  Lord  Dofferis  P 
—Yes. 

2873.  Would  yon  tell  us  what  other  positions  yon  held 
io  India  P — ^Do  you  wish  tu  know  only  the  principal 
positions  P 

2^4.  Perhaps  yon  wonld  tell  us  when  your  em- 
ployment in  India  began,  and,  generally  speaking, 
what  posts  you  held ;  of  course  the  niglier  posts  are  the 
most  important  P — I  was  in  India  from  tu  beginning 
of  the  year  1858  to  the  end  of  1892,  with  an  interval  of 
a  kkU  nre  years,  during  which  I  was  absent  in  jBgypt. 
Dsring  ^t  term  I  held  the  posts  of  Settiement  (Mcer 
for  nuuqr  years,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Berenue  in 
the  North- West  Frorinops,  M^istrate  and  Collector, 
Secretary  to  the  North- West  Goremment,  and  Financial 
Uember  of  the  Viceroy's  Council. 

2875.  And  after  tiiat  P  —  After  that,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-West  Frorincea  and  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Ondh. 

2876.  Therefore  in  the  earlier  times  of  your  service 
in  India,  you  had  considerable  administratire  expe- 
rience of  tli«  m.uiucr  in  which  the  revenue  was  col- 
lected P— Yes. 

2877.  Would  you  have  experience  of  revenue  questions 
ia  most  of  those  appointments  you  held,  or  would  you 
not  have  had  the  same  cognizance  of  them  in  the  later 
and  h^ur  appointments,  until  yon  became  Financial 


Member  of  Council  P — Of  reronne  questions  I  should 
have  been  mostly  cognisant  as  Settlement  Officer  and 
Collector,  and  as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Berenue. 

2878.  Where  were  you  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Berenne  P — In  the  North-West  Frorinces. 

2878a.  And  the  Binard  of  Berenue  there  superintended 
the  collection  of  what  revenues  P— -The  Land  Bevenne, 
Excise,  Stamps,  Local  Bates,  Provincial  Bates. 

2879.  In  fact  those  revenues  which,  we  hare  learned, 
were  handed  over  under  Lord  Mayo's  and  his  suc- 
cessors* decentraliEation  schemes  more  completely  than 
previously  to  the  Prorincial  Gorernmenis  P — Inieir  alia, 
those  rerennes.  The  Land  Berenue  is  not  handed  orer 
to  the  prorincial  Goremment ;  the  Land  Berenue  goes 
mainly  to  the  Imperial  Goremment. 

2880.  It  is  leried  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  it  is  collected  by  the  Prorincial  Gordrnments  ? 
— Collected  by  them,  yes. 

2881.  I  think  von  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking 
through  the  eridence  both  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  and 
Mr.  Jacob  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  of  Sir  David 
Barbour  P — Yes. 

2881a.  I  think  it  would  be  most  convenient  if  in  the 
main,  in  the  questions  I  put  to  you,  I  follow  the  line 
adopted  with  Sir  David  Barbour.  Wu  are  anxious  to 
get  your  view  as  Financial  Member  of  Council,  npon 
the  same  points  and  the  same  kind  of  information  that 
we  have  obtained  from  Sir  Darid.  And,  ilrst  of  sll,  I 
should  like  to  ask  yonr  riew  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Finuioial  Member  of  Oounoil.  Do  yon  consider 
ftom  your  knowledge  of  the  position  of  die  Finance 


Sir  A.  Cotvin, 
K.C.S.I.,  ^. 
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INDIAN  EXPBKDcnna  ooMUBaicar: 


SirA-Cthm, 


Kijiuier  in  India,  Ui*t,  generally,  the  powers  of 
^eraWMul  Member  of  Conncil  correspond  ta  those 

  of  Uie  OhMWellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  P— I 

1$  Not.  189S.  have  no  pwsonol  acqnainlauce  with  the  Aiuctiona 
'  '  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bat  from  what  I 
have  gathered  from  the  evidence  given  before  yon  by 
flir  Henry  Wfttorfield,  Mr.  Jbcob,  and  Sir  David 
Barboor,  and  the  explanations  that  your  Lordship 
offered,  I  should  imi^^e  that,  theoretically,  they 
correspond  very  closely. 

3882.  One  distinctive  power  of  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  in  England  is  the  control  which  is  put  into 
the  hands  of  "the  Treasury— of  course  you  will  under- 
stand that  the  ChancoUor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
virtual  and  active  head  of  the  Treasury— arid  that 
control  is  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  his 
aueut.  the  assent  of  the  Treasury,  is  required  to 
every  measure  of  the  CrovemuienD  increasing  or  tending 
to  increaae  pnbUc  expenditure  directly  or  indirectly. 
Tbe  power  is  almost  as  wide  as  yoa  can  deBuribe  it,  and 
it  extends  to  every  measnre.fficcept  in  lo  far  as  anypowers 
of  independent  action  may  have  been  delegatod  to  a 
det^rtmont.  His  assent  is  necessary  to  tlie  addition  of 
erery  clerk  to  an  establishment,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
such  small  questions  as  that,  you  will  see  that  it  covers 
every  kind  of  increase  of  expenditure.  Would  yon  say 
that  your  power  as  Financial  Member  of  Council  was 
equivalent  to  that  P— Ton  apeak  of  sanciioning  expen- 
diture. 

2883.  Tes,  of  sanctioaing  expenditare  ?— Yes ;  I  should 
say  it  was. 

2384.  And  had  you  security  that  every  sach  moasure 
was  really  brought  to  your  notice  P— Every  fresh 
measure? 

2885.  Yes  P— Yes  ;  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  my 
sanction  should  be  given  to  it.  It  was  not  necessary, 
for  instance,  that  eveiy  item  of  proTincial  expenditure 
should  be  sanctioned.  That  wonid  not  be  hronght  to  my 
uotice  BO  long  as  it  was  wUhin  the  power  of  the 
Provincial  Government. 

2886.  In  suoh  casoa  the  Central  Government  had 
delegated  a  certain  discretion  to  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, and  therefore  tho  Provincial  Government  was 
the  judge  P— Yes. 

2887.  In  fact  the  Provincial  Governments,  after  a 
manner,  contracted  to  conduct  certain  servicen.  and, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  exceed  the  sums  alloLted  to 
them  for  those  services,  they  had  a  considerable 
discretion  within  that  sum  P — Tos. 

2888.  Bat  we  had  better  deal  with  that  point  whan 
we  come  to  provincial  expenditure.  I  may  ask  yon, 
however,  whether  a  very  considerable  power  was  not 
reserved  to  the  Central  or  Imperial  Government  even 
in  provincial  expenditure  P  The  Provincial  GoTemment 
could  not  increase  salaries  exc3pt  by  very  small  sums  P 
—No. 

2889.  They  could  not  incur  new  expenditare  except 
within  very  narrow  limits,  bO  far,  at  least,  as  the  rules 
wont  P— No. 

2890.  Then.  I  suppose,  in  those  cases  where  they 
wanted  to  go  beyond  those  limits  they  wonld  came  to 
the  Central  Government  P— Yes ;  there  was  a  fixed  limit, 
I  think,  of  250  rupees  increase  of  sahiry,  and  50,000 
ru  pees  tor  public  works  projects.  Anything  exceedin  g 
50,-000  rupees  would  hate  to  go  to  the  Imperial 
Government. 

2891.  What  was  thosecority  of  the  Financial  Member 
that  his  assent  wonld  really  be  asked  to  enoh  measures  P 
With  regard  to  increasing  expenditure,  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General  in  England  rei^rts  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  House  of  Commons,  every  case  m  which 
an  increase  in  expenditure  has  been  incurred,  which 
has  not  received  the  assent  of  the  Treasury.  There- 
fore, since  the  passing  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Act,  in  1866,  a  great  defect  in  financial  administration 
has  been  removed,  and  now  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  perfect  assurance,  or  as  perlect  assuranco 
as  any  regulations  can  supply,  that  no  department  has 
trai^gressed  that  rule.  Has  the  Finance  Minister  in 
India  any  eimilar  guarantee  that  the  general  rnle  of  the 
service  is  wlwerved  in  every  case  P— He  has  a  system  of 
audit  of  which  the  Accountants-General  and  Comptroller- 
Genertkl  are  the  principal  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
check  all  items  of  expenditure  shortly  after  they  have 
been  incurred,  and  to  bring  to  the  notioe  of  the^oois 
conoeroed  expenditare  which  has  been  incurred  withoat 
due  sanction. 


2892.  And  you  consider  that  that  was  a  complete 
guurautee  to  you  that  the  regulations  of  thet  service  in 
tnat  respect  wore  being  observed  P— I  think  so;  from  my 
experience  of  that  check  during  all  the  years  of  my 
service  bfith  as  an  execntive  officer  and  as  Financial 
Member,  I  should  say,  in  both  capacities,  it  was  quite 
sufficient. 

2893.  Then,  so  far  as  the  power  of  control  is  exer< 
cised  in  detail  iu  the  manner  described,  yon  would 
consider  the  control  of  the  two  Treasnries  over  expen- 
diture—I  am  comparing  the  English  and  the  Indian 
Treasuries — to  be  equal  r — As  far  as  1  can  cbmpai-e  a 
pystem  with  which  I  am  fanliliar  with  a  Hystem  with 
whifh  I  am  not  familiar,  I  should  ima.^ine  from  tha 
description  which  year  Lordship  has  given  of  the 
English  system  that  the  control  was  probably  equal.  I 
may  mention  here  a  point  which  I  do  not  see  brought 
out  in  the  evidence  hitherto  given.  Among  other 
means  of  checking  expenditure  which  has  been  irregu- 
larly incnrred,  and  a  means  which  is  possessed  by  every 
niooessive  sts^  of  offidial  in  the  uovernment,  is  the 
praotioe  of  recording  prr-oeedings  whii-h  are  snb- 
mifcted  by  each  department  to  the  deputment  above 
it.  For  instance,  the  Government  ut  India  sees  the 
proceedings  of  each  Provincial  Government  in  all 
its  bvaao^M,  those  proceedings  embracing  the  corre- 
spondence of  that  Government  lu  euch  branch.  The 
correspondence  on  any  important  saigect  is  recorded 
at  length;  in  less  important  subjects  merely  a  sum- 
mary is  given  ;  but  tne  attention  of  the  tiovemment 
wonld  be  at  once  drawn,  and  is  drawn,  in  that  way  to 
an  expenditure  which  would  appe-ir  primA  faeie  tO 
rei|uire  explanation. 

2894.  Do  I  understand  that  these  reports  are  in  the 
nature  of  summaries  of  the  action  of  a  sub-department, 
which  are  handed  on  to  the  superior  department  ? — That 
is  BO.  Collectors' proceediuga,  for  instance,  wouhi  go 
before  the  Board  of  Revenue  ;  Board  of  Revenue 
proceedings  would  go  before  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ;  Provincial  Government  proceedings  would  go 
before  the  Imperial  Government ;  and  I  tbiuk  all  the 
Provincial  Governments  and  Government  of  India's 
proccodingH  come  here  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

2895.  Would  the  Fiuaaoe  Department  be  seised  of 
these  BummM^es  of  administration  of  the  other 
departments  P  For  instance,  would  yon,  as  FisAocial 
Member  of  Oonnoil,  have  the  reixnts  of  the  Home 
Department  before  you  P— No,  as  Financial  Member  of 
Conncil,  I  should  not  be  seised  of  a  matter  sabmttted 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Home  Department,  unless 
the  Home  Member  thooght  it  had  a  nnaneial. bearing, 
which  ought  to  be  broi^t  to  my  notioe. 

2896.  So  far  I  have  been  asking  about  the  power  of 
the  Financial  Member  of  Conncil  over  the  expenditare 
of  olixer  departments ;  but  of  course  there  is  another 
side  to  the  qnestion,  namely,  the  check  np<«  the 
Financial  Member  himself.  Here  the  check  upon  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  fiivt  of  all,  in  the  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  a 
colleague,  a  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister.  In  more 
important  oases  there  is  a  leftKnu-e  to  the  Cabinet ; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  Parliament  behind  the  Cabinet. 
Of  course  that  involves  the  knowledge  oa  tbe  part  of 
the  Minister  and  of  the  Cabinet  that  probably  a  vote  will 
be  wanted,  in  which  case  the  immediate  and  active 
criticism  of  Parliament  will  take  place;  and  therefore 
there  is  a  considerable  cheek  in  what  J  may  call  antici- 
pation of  the  Eustion  of  Parllfuneot.  Now,  when  we  come 
to  Indm,  I  think  I  have  gathered  fW>m  the  evidence 
already  given  to  us  that  over  the  Finance  Minister  is, 
fir.iu  of  all,  tbe  Viceroy  personally,  that  is  to  say.  that 
the  communioation  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  heads 
of  departments  is  really  tantamonnt  to  that  check 
which  here  exists  in  a  reference  to  the  Prime  Minister 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Then  comes 
the  Viceroy  in  Conncil.  who,  I  presume,',  wonld 
correspond  generally  to  the  Cabinet  here.  Then  comes 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  finally  Parliament ;  bnt  ai^ 
anticipation  of  the  action  of  ^vliament  is  very  weak  ia 
the  case  of  India,  as  compared .  with  what  it  ia  here. 
Would  that  describe  generally  the  chorks  onon  the 
Finance  Mini-storP — I  think  so.  I  should  say  also  tbat- 
the  anticipation  of  the  action  of  Parliament  wonld  be 
stronger  in  the  case  of  the  officials  who  are  nearest  to 
the  immediate  sphere  of  Parliamentary  action. 

S897.  That  is  to  say,  more  powerful  on  Hie  Secretary 
'  of  State  than  on  the  Vicen^  P  —  And  on  the  Yiceroy 
than  cm  a  member  of  his  Co^cil. 
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S898.  But  rttll  it  id  tnie  thftfe  (hoi^  Parliament  may, 
and  often  doea,  take  up  an  Indian  qaoBtion,  there  is  no 
BBOffrity  that  it  ahonld  dn  ai>.  The  action  of  the 
Indian  Oorernment  will  not,  it  ina;f  fairlr  be  antioi- 
patsd,  ia  most  cases  oall  for  the  attention  of  Parliament ; 
vbtireas  here  the  knowledge  that  a  vote  haa  to  be 
submitted  to  the  HooBe  of  Commons  makes  the 
criticism  of  Parliament  inevitable.  There  is  a  very 
different  result  in  these  two  oases,  is  there  not  ?  — 
Tee. 


Hay  I  ask  yon  the  general  question,  whether 
Toa  would  wish '  to  streagth«i  the  powers  of  the 
FinRBCo  Minister  P — I  shouM  wish  it,  so  fur  as  it  were 


S900.  Is  there  any  direotion  in  whidt  yon  think 
Ibey  might  be  strengthened  P — Yes,  I  think  they  might 
Iw  strengthened  advantogeocsly  iu  so  far  as  concerns 
the  steps  which  precede  sanction  to  expenditure ;  the 
deliberationa,  I  would  say,  which  precede  snoh 
BUQtion. 


1.  And  tbat  leads  me  to  the  impcntant  question 
(tf  thMS  deliberations  which  most  precede  the  mere 
adniBiato»tiTe  action  of  the  department.  By  the  ad> 
miniskmfetve  'notion  of  the  depuimentk  I  mean  the 
fintabudately  ofBetal  record  of  a  measnre  leading  to 
isorsafe  'Of  «xpefiditcre  which  necessarily  follows  the 
ttdoption-of  apolitiy;  and  thatpolioy  must  nave  been  the 
eabjnct  of  pMviont  deliberatinns.  Do  yon  consider  that 
the  Finance  Jfittister  has  an  assoranoe  thut,  when  those 
deKbemtiocs  tiUte  place,  he  will  haTe  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  mining  known  to  the  Viceroy  and  to  the 
Coonril  what  the  prc^able  effect  on  the  finance  of  the 
year  will  be,  and  now  far  the  finance  of  the  year  wilt 
be  able  to  stand  the  strain  of  any  extra  expenditure  P 
— So  far  as  when  a  policy  is  formed,  its  final  results 
can  be  definitely  foreseen,  he  has  an  opportunity.  But 
8  policy  is  very  often  like  a  child,  it  grows ;  you  cannot 
tell  what  its  ffeaturee  will  be  in  a  state  of  further 
dsTebpment ;  or.  if  yon  cui,  it  may  not  be  more 
eqieeially  witUm  the  Finanoial  Member's  opportunities  to 
see.  In  that  case,  I  think  that  he  has  not  always  got 
Aa  means  of  foreoasting  the  expenditure,  and  that  he 
is  not  always  ia  so  gM)d  a  position  as  some  of  his 
eollea^ues  to  make  an  estimate  (tf  what  the  ultimate 
financial  atpeot  may  prove  to  be. 

2902.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  not  the  detailed  knowledge 
that  enables  him  to  forecast  the  efi'ect  of  an  adminis- 
trstive  measure  P — Yes.  He  does  nob  nee  behind  the 
mind  of  those  who  are  more  immediately  concerned 
with  the  birth  and  growth  of  that  polify. 

2903.  That  is  a  defect  that  must  attend  every  finanoial 
Byslem,  mnst  it.  notP  The  Finauoe  Minister,  simply 
eWged  with  the  conduct  of  the  financial  administration, 
cannot  have  that  detailed  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of 
measures  which  his  colleague  at  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  has  P — Yes. 

2904.  Let  me  take  an  instance  from  this  country. 
The  Minister  for  Education  is  constantly  revising  the 
Code,  and  in  his  reforms  he  may  propose  measures 
which  have  a  contingent  resnlt  in  incroasiug  cxpendi- 
tore.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  will  act,  under  what 
circumstances  the  power  of  earning  an  extra  grant  will 
be  exercised ;  and  in  such  cases  as  that,  the  Finance 
Minister  is  in  a  worse  position  than  the  Minister  at  the 
head  of  the  Department,  in  forecasting  what  the  efieot 
of  a  measure  may  be.  I  think  that  is  a  defect  that 
is  inseparable  from  finanoial  administration.  No 
Finance  Minister  can  have  universal  knowledge.  Doea 

Sonr  criticism  of  the  Indian  system  go  beyond  that,  or 
oyou  think  thftt  the  Indian  Finanoe  Minister  is  in 
a  peculiar  way  woiBe  off  than  Finance  Ministers  in 
otli^  ODontriest— I  am  not  aware  whether  in  a  case 
of  that  kind  ia  Jlngland  the  Ohmoellor  <^  the  Sxche- 
quer  wpald  have  ample  opportunities  of  discussing  the 
edocationol  policy  before  it  was  finally  adopted,  and 
wbMher  he  wonld  be  aware  of  all  the  considerations 
which  fHTomptea  it,  and,  generally*  of  the  developments 
wbich  it  iiras  likely  to  take. 

2906.  The  Ohancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Oonncil  on  Bdocation.  He  is 
slways  summoned  to  the  deliberations  of  that  Oouncil ; 
and  by  that  means  it  is  supposed  tbat  he  gets  the 
internal  knowledge  of  what  is  l>eing  proposed ;  but  I 
think  it  has  often  oeen  found,  both  by  himself,  and  by 
his  officers,  that  that  information  is  not  snflflcient ;  he 
is  not  r<*lly  posted  up.  That  will,  however,  do  as  a 
sample  of  irhat  I  mean  by  the  inherent  defect  in  finance 
kdnuntstriktion,  that  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or 


the  Finance  Minister  cannot  have  universal  knowledge  P 
— No.  The  illustration  wbioh  your  Lordship  gives, 
I  think  would  place  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  iu 
England  fovonrably  with  regard  to  the  Finance  MTember 
of  India.  Fresnm^ly  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  in  a 
boater  position  to  judge  what  financial  effect  would 
follow  upon  a  scheme  of  Education,  than  a  Finance 
Minister  of  India  wootd  be  to  judge  of  what  would 
follow  upon  a  foreign  policy. 

390ff.  Then  there  is  another  differenoe  in  India.  Sir 
David  Barbour  put  it  to  us  that  in  India  yon  are 
dealing  not  with  a  connta'y,  but  with  a  continent  P — In 
Indlia,  uo  doubt,  the  element  of  the  nuknown  is  larfjer 
than,  I  should  tiiink,  it  would  be  even  ia  pub|io  aShin 
in  Europe. 

2907.  But  upon  the  general  point,  do  yoatirink  tiiat' 
there  is  any  defect  at  present  in  the  system  mder 
which  the  opportunity  is  given  to  the  Indian  FiaMuM 
Mmister  to  impress  upon  his  oollea^es  what  tbe  rMttdi 
of  incurring  extivwdinary  expenditure  would  bep-r-l 
did  not  quite  catch  the  precise  form  in  which  ^ou  put 
that  question.  ^ 

2906.  Would  yon  say  that  there  is  any  defect  ia  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  Finance  Minister  ia 
India  has  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  the 
Viceroy,  and  upon  his  colleagues,  the  effect  on 
finance  of  extraordinaty  expenditure  P  For  .instftnce, 
would  you  feel  assured  that  in  the  adoption  of  any 
policy,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Council  would  bo  fully 
informed  that  such  and  such  measures  would  probably 
entail  —that  moxt  grave  consideration  iu  India — increase 
of  taxation  P — I  think,  with  the  reservation  I  made 
just  now,  that  the  Financial  Minister  has  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  impressing  on  his  colleagues  his  view  of  the 
probable  bearing  on  finance  of  any  policy  that  is  put 
before  them. 

2909.  Sir  David  Barbour  made  a  critioiHrn,  which  I 
think  all  oncers  connooted  with  financial  departments 
must  allow  as  a  criticism  of  ^neral  application, 
namely,  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  by  the 
deparimencs  in  India  to  the  financial  question.  Thoy 
hardly  appreciate  the  gravity  of  it,  and  do  not  forecast 
what  the  financial  effect  of  the  measures  on  which 
they  are  bent  may  be.  That, '  of  course,  is  a  defect 
common  to  all  governments.  The  heads  of  different 
departments  very  seldom  take  a  general  view  of 
the  effect  of  their  administration.  They  are  anxious 
to  carry  out  meaaures  which  they  think  important, 
either  to  the  empire  or  to  the  results  of  tlwir  admi- 
nistration, leaving  it  to  the  Finance  Minister  to 
find  the  ways  and  means,  and  without  sufficiently 
considering  the  dangers,  especially  in  a  coui^ry  like 
India,  that  imprudent  expenditure  mar  entail  n|>on 
the  government.  That  is  Sir  David  Ahrhonr's  view. 
Should  you  agree  with  Sir  David  Baiixmr  nptm  that 
point?— Yea. 

2910.  That,  as  a  rule,  the  Finance  Minister  does 
not  get  sufficient  rapport  from  his  colleagues,  owing 
to  imperfect  information  on  their  part  as  to  the 
results  of  the  measures  which  they  bring  forwai-d  P — 
One  of  my  late  colleagues  is  present,  and,  there* 
fore,  I  must  n>eak  witJa  caution.  When  I  say  that 
the  Financial  Member  does  not  get  sufBoient  support, 
I  would  wish  to  be  understood  to  sny  t^ac  he  does 
not  get  that  support  which  he  thinks  would  be  sufficient 
for  Him.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  he- 
does  not  receive  the  support  which,  in  Hie  opinion  of 
others,  is  due  to  him. 

2911.  Quite  BO.  The  point  of  Sir  David  Barbour*! 
criticism,  I  think,  might  be  put  thus:  that  in  a 
country  like  India,  where  deficits  are  more  dangerous 
than  they  would  be  here,  where  new  taxation  is  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  here,  the  Government,  as  a 
whole,  does  not  give  snfficient  attention  to  what  may 
be  the  financial  results  of  measures  which  they  adopt  P 
— I  agree  entirely  in  that ;  and  I  wonld  add  to  that,  that 
in  a  oountry  where  the  taxpayer  is  an  alien,  and  is  not 
ab^  to  make  his  voice  directiy  heard,  the  need  of  givinjs 
close  attention  to  economy  in  administrntion  is  greater 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

2912.  I  suppose  that  the  Military  Department  is  a 
most  important  department  in  India,  is  it  not  P  that  is 
to  say,  tnat  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Indian  finance  is 
that  which  results,  or  may  resnlt,  from  military  expen- 
diture P — That  from  the  point  of  view  of  finance  the 
military  department  is  the  moat  disturbing  P  Yes. 

2913.  Of  course,  I  am  not  now  entering  upon  any 
question  of  policy  P—Ko,  I  quite  understand. 


Sir  A.  Colvin, 

K.as.i., 

li  Nov.  189&. 
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Sir  A.  CUtfM,  With  regard  merely  to  the  qiwBtion  of  the 

K.C,SJ.,  4v.    relation  of  the  Pmance  Minieter  to  the  departmentB  in 
—        the  control  of  their  expenditure,  would  you  app)y  what 
15  Not.  189S,  70a  have  been  sayiuK  as  fully  to  the  expenditure  of  tho 
—  —     -jOlitary  Department  as  you  would  to  other  depart- 
moitii  r*— As  to  tho  oomplete  control  of  the  Banotion  of 
expenditure? 

2915.  To  the  sanction,  qnite  soP— No,  becaase  the 
ecntrol — ^the  sanction  of  expenditnre  in  the  Military 
Department  is  carried  out  by  the  heads  of  that  depart* 
jDent.  The  Financial  Member's  control  is  exercised 
through  his  MUitary  colleague  in  Ooonoil. 

2916.  Bub  in  the  Uilitwry  Department  it  is  exactly 
the  same,  I  sappose.  as  in  the  other  departments? 
Increase  of  establishment  cannot  tolko  place  without 
his  sanction  P — No. 

2917.  Any  inorease  of  expenditure  outside  that  which 
has  already  reoeivod  direct  sanction  cannot  be  incurred 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Finance  Minister  P — No. 

2918.  And  if  any  question  arises  affecting  the  safety 
of  the  Empire,  whien  would  be  disonssed  first  of  all  by 
the  "Viceroy  with  bis  military  advisers,  would  yon  feel 
assured  that  yon  would  be  called  in  early  enough  in 
those  deliberations  to  be  able  folly  to  impress  upon  the 
Viceroy  and  his  Council  what  the  effect  of  each  militaay 
expenditure  would  be  upon  your  finance  P — Tea.  I 
should  be  quite  sure  of  that. 

2919.  Of  course,  one  very  disturbing  element  in 
Indian  finance  is  the  constant  frontier  troubles,  small 
expeditions  which  with  a  nearly  balanced  budget  may 
just  have  the  effect  of  creating  a  deficit.  la  those  cases 
would  you  know  early  enough  to  be  able  to  warn  the 
Viceroy  P— Small  expeditions,  like  small  boils,  are 
indicative  of  some  disturbance  in  general  health;  you 
would  learn  its  necessity  when  tbe  expedition  was  about 
to  take  place,  but,  very  probably,  you  would  not  know, 
wUle  matters  were  growing  up  to  the  complication 
which  formed  the  neoessily  for  the  expedition. 

2920.  I  mention  them  because  they  form  rather  a 
peculiar  dan^ter  to  Indian  finance,  do  they  not  P  Expe- 
ditions like  Oio  Ashanti  Expedition  are  rare  in  England ; 
in  India  ther  are  a  constantly  present  danger,  are  they 
not  ?  YoH  have  one  every  year  P— There  we  shoald 
enter  upon  questions  of  policy.  I  should  say  not  so 
much  that  they  are  inherent  in  the  Indian  system  as 
that  they  have  become  more  frequent  of  late  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adoption  of  a  oertaiu  policy. 

2921-2.  But  without  entering  upon  that  policy,  and 
looking  at  facts,  yon  have  a  constantly  present  dis- 
turbing element  from  which,  to  a  very  great  extent,  we 
hore  in  England  are  freeP — Since  1685  wo  have  had 
it  constantly  present. 

2923.  I  will  not  enter  upon  the  c^uestion  of  policy ; 
but  you  mention  1885.  C>f  coarse  it  is  very  important 
in  inquiriag  whether  the  financial  system  is  thoroughly 
aatisfactory,  to  know  whetber  the  tendency  of  authorities 
is  towards  the  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
financial  element  in  government,  or  whether  it  is  rather 
towards  weakening  it.  Now  we  have  gathered,  in  the 
first  place,  from  Sir  David  Barbonr,  that  the  economy 
of  the  Government  very  much  depends  upon  the  Viceroy 
personally.  The  Viceroy  is  very  powerful,  and  if  he  is 
economical,  tlw  GNivemment  is  economical ;  if  he  is 
liberal— I  think  Sir  David  Barbour  used  the  word 
''liberal"— in  his  views,  the  Government  is  not  so 
eoonomiml.  Would  you  agree  with  that  P— Yes.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  say  that  the  Government,  as  a  whole, 
necessarily  followed  the  personal  inclinations  of  the 
Viceroy— "his  personal  view  of  policy ;  but  the  influence 
of  the  Viceroy  makai  itself  necessarily  ve^  greatly  felt 
in  all  questions  that  concern  the  administration  of 
which  he  ia  the  head. 

2924.  But,  apart  from  that,  with  tbe  development  of 
the  Umpire,  with  the  progress  of  finance,  is  the  tendency 
of  government,  do  you  think,  to  weaken  or  to  strengthen 
the  controlling  power  of  the  Finance  Minister  P— I  think 
that  sinoe  the  events  of  1885  and  the  establishment  of 
the  BuBsian  power  iA  Central  Asia,  the  balance  of 
influence  between  the  Financial  Member  of  Council 
and  the  other  members  of  Council— more  especially,  I 
should  say.  the  Military  Members— chiefly  the  Military 
Members— has  been  radically  disturbed  by  the  very 
great  preponderance  given  to  military  considerations 
in  conseouence  of  the  apprehensions  raised  in  the 
minds  of  British  officials  in  India. 

2925.  Patting  entirely  outside  the  question  of  pcdicyP 
^Absolutely  outside  the  qucBtiou  of  policy. 


2926.  Assuming  that  policy  to  be  correct,  the  resnli 
is  a  weakening  of  the  financial  power  P — Neoessurily. 
May  I,  perhaps,  add,  that  any  ime  whose  experience  of 
the  post  of  Finance  Minister  dat-ed  bef(»«  1885. 
would,  I  think,  scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
how  great  the  disturbance  has  been  in  the  balance  in 
Finance,  if  I  may  say  so. 

2927.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  there  is  any 
means  by  which  the  disturbance  of  that  balance  might 
be  redressed,  imd  greater  power  might  be  assured  to 
tbe  Finance  Minister  f — I  have  considered  the  matter 
very  often.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  arrived  at  any 
ooBolusion  that  I  should  he  willing  to  lay  before  the 
Oommissioners  as  in  any  way  likely  to  be  nsefhl. 

2928.  Well,  the  ccmclusion  we  must  come  to  is  that, 
in  this  case,  the  weakening  of  the  Finuice  Minister 
must  be  the  result  of  military  policy  P  It  may  be 
a  perfectly  necessary  military  policy,  bat  that  must  be 
the  result  P — I  think  so. 

2929.  Bat  outride  the  Military  Department,  is  not 
the  tendenoy  of  modem  times  to  make  tbe  demuids  (or 
expenditure  on  almost  every  head  of  adminiatntion 
very  much  larger  than  tboy  used  to  be  P  The  conse- 
quence is,  I  suppose,  that  every  Finance  Minister  haa 
much  greater  difficulty  in  restraining  his  coUeagnaa 
and  keeping  them  within  bounds  on  tiie  gronnd  tha^ 
howerer  excellent  the  measures  proposed  may  be  in 
themselves,  they  will,  if  they  are  all  persisted  in,  lead 
to  a  deficit,  and  be  followed  by  a  demand  for  increased 
taxution.  I  should  say  that  is  a  permanent  feature  in 
modern  government ;  but,  in  a  country  like  India  that 
is  a  peculiar  danger,  ia  it  not,  because  of  tbe  difficulty 
of  increasing  taxation  ?  Do  you  think,  in  that  respect, 
that  the  control  of  the  Finance  Minister  in  India  haa 
been,  as  our  experience  is  here,  weakening  P — The  only 
other  great  department  which  ia  direody  administered 
by  the  Council  of  the  Governor-General  (rf  India,  and 
represented  in  the  Conncil,  is  the  Fublu  Works 
Department  In  that  department  I  should  say  that 
the  same  difficulty  makes  itself  felt— the  difficolty 
alluded  to  by  year  Lordship.  But  the  internal  admi- 
nistration of  India,  as  a  rule,  is  carried  on  by  the 
Frorinoial  Governments.  They  are  only  indirectly 
represented  by  the  Home  Member,  who  is  not  imme- 
diately charged  with  provincial  administration,  tbough 
he  is  charged  with  provincial  interests ;  and  the 
pressure,  therefore,  which  is  put  upon  the  Finaocial 
Member  only,  in  their  case,  recurs  once  in  five  years. 
I  mean  on  the  occasion  of  re-arranging  with  them  the 
terms  of  their  financial  contract  for  the  ensuing  five 
years. 

2930.  Within  that  time  tbey  have  more  or  less  a  free 
hand,  and  may  commit  themselves  and  the  Government 
generally  do  an  expenditure  which  may  hereafter  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  general  financial  gystem  ? — No. 
I  do  not  think  they  could  commit  themselves  to  any 
scheme  of  expenditure  which  would  endanger  the 
finances  of  the  Government  of  ludia,  becaase  any  such 
scheme  would  have  been  discussed  with  the  Home 
Member.  If  it  had  a  financial  bearing,  it  would  have 
come  before  the  Financial  Member  of  Coanctl,  and  be 
would  have  had  ample  opportunities  of  coming  to  an 
underatandii^  with  his  Home  colleague  as  to  How  far 
such  a  scheme  was  likely  to  be  dangerous,  and  would 
be  abk^  if  thought  necessary,  to  check  it 

2931.  Then  I  should  rather  take  it  that  yon  have  not 
felt  in  India  so  much  as  we  have  felt  here,  demands 
like  those  of  the  Education  Department  here;  the  im- 
provement of  local  administration,  the  improvement 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  these  are  oonstantly 
growing  charges  with  us ;  and  I  shoald  have  thonght 
it  probable  that  the  same  kind  of  demand  would  have 
arisen  in  India,  oontribnting  to  that  weakness  of 
the  Finance  Department  of  irhioh  ^on  have  beui 
speaking  P— The  coonby  being  admimstered  by  dis- 
tinct Governments,  each  of  which  has  varying  needs, 
and  each  of  which  is  in  a  different  stage  of  dev^ 
lopment,  as  a  rule  no  one  point  is  pat  before  the 
Government  of  India  calling  for  common  improvement 
or  expenditure  in  all  the  various  Governments,  unless 
it  happens  to  be  a  point  which  the  Govemmeot  of  ludia 
takes  up  on  its  own  initiative— such,  for  instance,  as  a 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  police  administration, 
which  was  taken  up  a  £swyearB  ago,  and  emanated  from 
the  Government  of  India.  It  is  only  in  that  case  that 
there  would  be  a  general  pressure  all  over  the  country. 
But  then  in  suoh  a  case  the  Provincial  Government 
would  have  to  find  all  or  most  of  the  funds  for  the 
required  improvement   If  the  Qovernmeut  of  India 
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insisted  apon  the  improTomcQt  being  carried  out,  and 
prorinoial  funds  did  not  in  any  case  fnlly  admit  of  it, 
the  Government  o£  India  w  ould  probably  aid. 

2932.  We  have  Iiad  a  good  deal  of  evidence  on  the 
power  of  diaseut  which  the  Finance  Member  of  Council 
has,  aud  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  placed  boiore  uh  a  return 
of  a  number  of  inBtances  in  which  »nch  diBaents  had 
be'jn  recorded.  8ir  Henry  did  not,  I  think,  give  us  to 
understand  that  this  was  an  exhaustive  list,  and  Sir 
David  Barbour  pointed  ont  one  or  two  instances  within 
his  knowledge  which  had  been  omitted.  Do  yon  happen 
tu  have  looked  throngh  the  instances  which  Sir  Horny 
Waterfield  gave?— Yes,  1  saw  them. 

2933.  Do  you  think  it  approaches  to  being  an 
exhaustive  Hat,  or  do  anycaws  occur  to  you  that  are 
not  mentioned  there?— Well,  I  can  only  speak  of  my 
own  cases,  and  I  have  not  many  besides  the  instances 
he  mentioned.  Tlwre  were,  I  think,  three  or  fonr 
other  dissents.  Bab  I  may  say  that  in  one  or  two  cases 
they  were  not  reooKl«d  as  separate  disaouGs,  because 
the  Coonoil  was  Prided  by  the  Financial  Member, 
some  of  tlw  members  agreeing  with  htm,  Eiome  dis- 
agreeing with  him,  and  the  views  of  the  contending 
sections  were  rMpectively  stated  in  the  Imdy  of  the 
despatch  itself.  There  are  two  cases  of  disaeutH — where 
a  ooUeague  dissents  from  the  majority  of  the  members ; 
or  perhaps  from  one  or  more,  where  they  may  be 
equally  divided  or  unequally,  as  the  case  may  be, 
where  some  agree  with  him  or  some  differ  from  him, 
in  that  case  usually  the  despatch  itseU'  indicates  the 
difference  of  opinion,  and  tho  grounds  of  it. 

2984.  Bat  the  dissentient  members  have  always  the 

Sower  of  patting  their  views  in  the  shape  of  a  formal 
isseat,  have  they  not  ?— Always. 
2935.  Now,  may  I  ask,  bearing  in  mind  that  tendency 
rather  to  the  weakening  than  to  the  btrongthening  of 
(he  power  of  thn  Finance  Minister,  does  the  Finance 
Minuter  lean  muuh  on  the  Secretary  of  titate,  as  likely 
to  support  him,  if  possible, — ihat  is  to  say,  does  he 
look  upon  the  Secretary  of  Scate  as  rather  an  econo- 
mical foment  in  the  Grovernment  of  India,  on  whota, 
tiwrefore,  he  wonld  lean  as  far  as  po.saible  P^He  did 
in  my  time. 

3936.  The  idea  wuuld  be  chat  the  inflneuoe  of  the 
India  Office  would  be  rather  in  the  economical  than 
in  the  contrary  direction  ?— In  all  regards,  excepting 
possibly  thd  question  of  the  development  of  railways. 

2937.  That  being  the  case,  do  yen  think  that  the 
Finance  Minister  tias  satisfactory  and  ample  means 
of  making  known  to  the  Secretary  of  Htate  the  reasons 
which  make  him  apprehensive  about  the  financial  results 
of  proposed  measures  ? — I  think  he  baa. 

2938.  {Mr.  Buehanaa.)  What  are  thay  .'—The  record 
of  dissent  embodying  his  views  completely  in  a  minute, 
which  would  be  commnnlcated  in  due  course  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  throngh  the  Viceroy  in  Council. 

2939.  That  is  a  very  formal  kind  Of  procedure,  which 
he  does  not  very  often  adopt,  as  I  gather  ? — He  has  no 
other  t^t  I  know  of.  He  does  not  correspond  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  otherwise  than  formally  and 
officially. 

2940.  And  you  think  that  is  adeqaate  P — I  think  that 
where  he  had  the  support  of  the  Viceroy  it  would  bo 
adequate ;  and  chat  where  he  had  not  such  support, 
neither  t^t  nor  anything  else  would  be  adequate, 

2941.  (Ohairman.)  Supposing  that  the  Finance  Mini- 
ster  does  not  think  it.  necesaary  to  put  on  record  a 
fwmal  dissent,  bat  is  satisfieil  with  the  fact  of  his 
difference  of  opinion  being  reooi'ded  in  a  despatch.  In 
that  case  the  despatch  represents  rather  the  views  of 
the  Government  of  India;  and  the  Vicuroy.  if  he  is 
taking  a  contrary  view  to  the  Finance  Minister,  may 
not  really  appreciate  the  reasons  which  actuate  the 
Finance  Minister  in  bis  oppoaition.  In  that  case,  the 
Viceroy,  or  his  officer  who  drafts  the  despatch,  would 
not  probably  be  a  very  complete  interpreter  of  the 
views  of  the  Finance  Minister.  Then,  again,  we  all 
know  that  the  Viceroy  is  in  constant  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary'  of  State,  and,  that  beiu^  the  case, 
tbB  Secretary  of  State  gets  all  his  unofficial  information 
from  tho  Yiceroy ;  bnt  if  the  Viceroy  has  leaned  to  one 
party — lie  must  take  one  dde  or  the  other— if  his  deci- 
sion is  against  the  Finance  Minister,  then  the  Finance 
lOnister  wonld  liardly  feel  assured,  would  he,  that  the 
man  who  had  decided  against  him  is  the  best  Interpreter 
of  the  reasons  which  actuated  him  in  his  opposition  f 
—The  paragrapha  embodying  the  JFinanoe  Member's 
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views  in  a  de?patoh  of  that  kind  wonld  probably  be  sir  A.  Cohin, 
drafted  by  the  Finance  Minister  himself,  and  therefcve  '  K.C.8J.,  ^e, 

he  would  have  ample  assnrani^h  that  they  expressed  his   

viewp.  IS  Nov.  1895. 

2942.  Now  take  tho  som-ce  from  which  the  Secretary  — — — 
of  State  Rets  all  his  nnofflcial  confidential  information  P 
—With  re^rd  to  that,  of  course  it  would  be  impoasible 
for  the  Financial  Member  to  have  any  cognizance,  in 
any  form,  of  the  expression  given  to  his  views  ;  but  he 
wonld  trust  to  the  Viceroy,  as  a  colleague,  to  give  a 
fair  and  ample  expression  ;  and  1  have  not  ihe  least 
doubt  that  he  would  be  right  in  so  trusting. 

2U43.  But  do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  Finance 
Minister  should  have  the  right  himseif  to  communicate 
his  views  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— No  ;  not  unless 
such  oommnnioation  passed  throngh  tho  Viceroy's 
hands.  I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  bis 
communicating  his  views  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
informally,  provided  that  his  letter  went  open  through 
the  Viceroy;  certainly  not  otherwise. 

2944.  I  think  all  officials,  wherever  they  are  employed 
wonld  fully  agree  with  you  that  every  communication 
of  that  kind  passing  Co  the  highest  authority  should  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  intermediate  Bunerior 
authority  P — Yes. 

2945.  But  still,  subject  to  lUiat  provision,  it  wonld  be 
a  guarantee,  wonld  it  not,  to  the  Finance  Minister  that 
his  views  were  thoroughly  and  completely  made  known 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  P— The  Financial  Member  in 
that  case  would  probably  only  repeat  what  he  had 
already  said  in  the  pan^raph  or  tho  dissent  embodying 
hu  official  Tiews.  There  might  possibly  be  some 
consideration  that  he  might  not  wish  to  pnt  on  the 
official  record  that  he  wonld  like  to  bring  before  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  that  would  be  the  only  advantajre, 
I  think.  ^  ** 

29^-  It*  the  Secretary  of  State— as  I  think  was  Sir 
David  Barboiir*8  view— is  an  economical  element  in  the 
Gbvemment  of  India,  wonld  it  not  be  desirable  that 
the  Finuioe  Minister  should  be  able  to  communicate 
to  tha  Secretary  of  State  his  views  from  time  to  time 
on  the  state  of  Finance  in  India  P  Such  information 
wonld  be  very  valuable  coming  at  first  hand  from 
the  man  responsible  for  finance,  thereby  enablii^  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
financial  dangers  which  really  attend  a  policy  P— 
Well,  when  we  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  think 
It  is  neceasary  to  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council;  he  has  Members  of  Council, 
whose  advice,  I  believe,  he  is  constrained  to  take  and  to 
follow  in  financial  matters  ;  and  it  is  always  open  to  the 
financial  Member  of  Council  to  commnnioate  with  one 
or  other  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Coancil  his  views 
privately,  I  think. 

2947.  Oh,  he  can  P— Certainly  he  can. 

2947a.  I  mean  that  is  an  underatood  method  P— Oh, 
quite ;  and,  I  think,  is  regarded  ui  anobjectionable, 
and  as  having  many  advantages. 

2948.  Of  course  the  other  plan  has  advantages  P— 
In  imch  case  he  would,  of  course,  be  aware  that  the 
member,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  might  put  his  letter 
before  the  Seci-etoiy  of  State. 

2949.  That  method  has  not  quite  the  advantages  of 
the  nwtbod  that  we  were  first  talking  of,  inasmnch  as 
the  Viceroy,  in  that  case,  is  not  aware  of  what  is  being 
written  P— No;  not  directly  aware.  The  Viceroy  is 
aware  that  his  members  are  in  correspondence  with 
membera  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  on  various 
snhjects,  bnt  he  does  not  see  their  letters. 

2950.  Would  it  not  be  better  altogether  that  the 
communication  should  pass  through  the  Viceroy  P— I 
think  to  pass  it  through  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  wonld  involve  the  Viceroy  iu  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  he  woold  probably  consider  it  his  duty  to 
comment  npon  it:  he  might  object  to  expressions  in 
the  letter,  wnioh  might  lead  to  friction,  to  avoidable 
fnction,  between  him  and  the  Member. 

2951.  Then  there  is  tho  case  in  which  the  Viceroy 
and  Finance  Member  of  Council  agree,  and  the  Council 
overrules  them;  has  not  the  Viceroy,  iu  that  case, 
a  power  of  suspending  the  execution  of  the  decision 
of  the  Council,  until  the  Socretarr  of  State  has 
decided P—Ue  had  not  in  my  time;  he  has  now.  It 
was  propos-id  in  my  time.  It  was  opposed  very 
much  oy  the  rest  of  tho  Council,  and  when  I  gave  up 
the  office  it  had  not  yet  been  passed.  It  was  the  first 
indication,  I  think,  of  the  recognition  by  the  Secretary 
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of  State  in  Council  of  the  altered  position  of  the 
-'Financial  Member  of  Council  after  1885.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  1886,  and  it  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  a  sense 
that  the  Financial  Member's  position  required 
strengthening  in  a  degree  which  it  had  not,  ap  to  that 
time,  required. 

2952-i.  I  think  wa  learned  from  Sir  David  Barlwur 
that  the  Viceroy  has  the  power  of  overruling  his 
Council  if  he  thinks  the  safety  of  the  Empire  is  involved ; 
lie  quoted  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — I  believe  so. 

2954.  I  put  one  general  qnestion  to  Sir  David 
Barbour,  wtaiidi  I  do  not  know  irtiether  you  would  like  me 
to  ask  jou,  namely,  whether  there  are  anjr  other  points 
connected  with  the  control  of  the  Finance  Minister 
which  yon  think  defective,  and  which  yon  think  mi^ht 
be  amended  P — In  his  powers  of  oontrolling  the  sanction 
expffloditure  ? 

2955-6.  No ;  I  mean  in  bis  general  powers  P— No  t 
I  do  not  think  so,  ^ven  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

2957.  What  I  should  feather  from  Sir  David  Barbour 
and  yourself  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  Government 
uC  India  at  present  is  rather  towards  weakening  the 
^Kttition  of  the  Finance  Miuister  than  strengthening  it ; 
and  nothing  occurs  to  you  by  which  yon  thmk  that  the 
position  of  the  Finance  Minister  might  be  strengthened  Y 
— I  think  the  tendency  is  to  wea^n  it  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  given  in  answer  to  a  former  part  of  your 
Lordship's  questions.  I  think,  again,  t^at  with  all  its 
advantages,  the  decentralising  scheme  has  weakened 
the  Financial  Member's  power  a  good  deal  indirectly, 
by  throwing  the  balance  of  the  Viceroy's  interest  into 
a  class  of  questions  in  which  he  bos  more  direct  concern, 
and  over  which  bo  has  now  ezclnsive  control,  such  as 
the  public  woriis,  military',  and  foreign  matters.  The 
Provincial  Governments,  »inco  the  decentralisation 
nchome  was  introduced  and  elaborated,  have  taken  the 
internal  administration  of  India  from  oQ'  the  shoulders 
of  the  Oonncil  and  of  the  Viceroy  as  representing  the 
Government,  in  a  degree  whion  before  was  never 
dreamed  of.  The  result  is  that,  I  think,  the  internal 
affairs  of  India  occupy  loss  the  attention  of  the  Viceroy 
than  the  external,  which  are  costly.  I  am  not  speaking 
ot  the  rigfatness  of  it,  or  the  wrongness  of  it ;  but  the 
external,  which  are  costly — the  public  works,  as  well  as 
militany — engage  his  time,  and  engage  his  interest 
in  a  greater  degree. 

2958.  IquiLcunderstandyour  meaning  to  be  that,  with- 
out prejudicing  the  qnestion  whether  these  measures 
lire  wise  or  net,  the  tendency  of  them  is  to  be  costly  P 
— Yes  ;  I  am  not  speaking  ot  their  rightncss  or 
wrongness.  With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your 
Lordsnip's  question,  as  to  whether  X  have  anything  to 
suggest  as  to  strengthening  the  Finance  Minister,  I 
thmk  that  no  one  individual's  RU^gestions  would  be 
in  anyway  adoqoate  to  meet  a  position  of  that  sort.  Ic 
would  require  a  very  careful  and  thorough  examination 
of  (he  circumstances,  the  conditions,  under  wbioh  the 
Government  of  India  can  be  carried  on,  or  presamably 
could  ba  carried  on. 

2959.  One  great  difficulty,  of  coivse,  that  you  have  in 
India  is  always  a  present  danger,  namely,  the  constant 
emergencies  that  occur,  such  as  tJiose  of  famine,  which 
make  it  more  desirable,  than  in  a  country  like  this, 
that  the  financial  situation  of  the  country  should  be  kept 
essentially  safe ;  I  mean  by  that  that  there  thoutd  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  good  surplus  maintained  against  such 
emergencies.  The  general  tendency  of  administration, 
unless  it  is  very  much  checked,  is  to  work  expenditure 
up  almost  to  the  limit  of  the  revenue.  I  think  heads 
of  departments,  if  they  see  that  the  revenue  of  the  year 
is  90,000,000^.  and  tbe  expenditure  88,000,0001.,  look 
upon  the  intervening  2,000,000/.  as  fair  to  give  away. 
Here  there  may  not  be  much  danger  in  doing  so,  bat  in 
India  there  may  be  considerahle  risk  in  doing  so; 
wonld  you  take  that  view  P — Yes ;  entirely. 

2960.  And  I  should  take  it  as  a  weakness  of  the 
present  system  that  the  Finance  Minister  is  the  only 
check  upon  that  tendency;  be  stands  alone.  The 
Finance  Minister  is  the  only  person  whose  warning 
can  check  the  tendency  of  tlie  departments  to  spend  up 
to  tbe  hilt? — Yes.  The  Finance  Member,  I  would  say 
more  especially,  in  consultation  with  the  Viceroy. 

2961.  In  snch  cases,  as  a  general  rule,  is  it  the  tradi* 
tion  of  the  Viceroy  to  support  the  Finance  Minister  P — 
The  Viceroy  is  the  only  member  of  Council,  other  thati 
the  Financial  Member,  who  has  a  direct  interest  in 
economy,  because  he  in  the  head  of  the  administration 


in  all  its  branches,  and,  therefore,  within  the  limits  of 
that  interest,  I  think,  generally,  within  my  experience, 
that  he  feels  the  neccHsity,  and  acts  upon  it,  of  supporting 
the  Financial  Member  so  far  as  ho  possibly  can 
consistently  with  his  own  views. 

2Q62.  Passing  now  to  the  qnestion  of  estimates,  I 
think  we  have  learned  from  Sir  David  Barbour  that 
on  the  whole  he  wai  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  estimates  are  prejiared 
and  brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Finance  Minister.  Do  you  agree  in  that  view,  or  do 
yoii  think  there  arc  any  amendments  in  the  system 
which  are  necessary  ? — No,  I  think  I  quite  agree  in 
that  view.   I  read  what  Sir  David  Barbour  said. 


i.  He  said  be  had  ample  time  for  considering  tJie 
estimates  when  they  were  brought  forward  ? — I  think 
so. 

2963a.  And,  further,  that  he  had  also  ample  notice 
in  those  deliberations  that  preoede  the  adoption  of 
measures  on  which  estimates  are  baaed;  and  Miple 
opportunity  of  making  his  views  known  beforelumd  P— 

I  think  so. 

2964.  In  fact,  ho  knows  as  well  as  anybody — as  well 
as  any  other  head  of  a  department — what  the  pro- 
gramme of  expenditure  is  before  the  estimates  are 
actually  put  into  draft  P — Yea,  he  does. 

2965-6.  Were  yon  satisfied  with  the  organisation  of  the 
Revenue  Departments  in  India  ?  I  called  Sir  David's 
attention  particularly  to  the  position  in  England,  where 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqner  has,  as  it  wwe,  a 
standing  Council  in  the  persons  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Inland  Revenue ;  the  whole  of  the  administration  of 
the  revenue  is  centred  in  London,  and  these  two 
officers,  who  are  expert  officers,  every  day  engaged  in 
the  details  ot  revenue  administration,  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  law,  and  not  only  with  the  law,  but 
with  the  operation  of  the  law,  knowing  where  the  law 
pinches,  are  always  at  hand,  and  always  in  constant 
c9mmnnication  with  him.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is 
provided  in  India,  1  believe  ?  You,  as  Finance  Minister 
at  headquarters,  had  no  officers  close  by  with  whom  yon 
could  communicate  personally  on  these  very  important 
questions? — Well,  I  saw  the  replies  to  your  question, 
and  I  am  not  quite  s,uTe  that  I  should  put  my  own 
reply  in  exactly  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  put  by 
others.  So  far  as  departments  are  directly  under  him, 
as  the  Salt,  Post  Office,  and  so  on,  he  has  all  the  means 
necessary  of  informing  himself.  Tbe  head  of  the 
department  is  always  by  him,  and  is  his  immediate 
adviser.  With  regard  to  other  departments,  such  as 
the  Land  Revenue,  for  instance,  or  Local  Bates,  he  has 
always  by  him  a  colleague  in  the  Revenue  and  Agri- 
cultural Department*  to  whom,  in  that  section  of  the 
work,  the  several  Provincial  Governments  ore  sub- 
ordinate, and  snch  colleague  is,  as  a  rule,  conversant 
with  all  questions  that  are  arising  in  thorn  ami  capable 
of  advising  the  Financial  Member  in  many  matters  in 
which  he  would  need  aid.  This  collea^e  has  the 
expert  knowledge  on  all  questions  arising  in  those 
departments  for  discussion  between  himself  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments ;  ho  has  cogniBance  of  them  as 
having  been  directly  referrod  to  him,  or  as  having 
learned  them  thi-ough  the  proceedings  of  these  Proviii- 
cial  Governments,  which  are  the  record  of  their  daily 
work.  That  is  the  first  line  of  expert  knowledge. 
Then  if  his  colleague  is  unable  to  give  him  the 
information  that  he  requires,  or  to  advise  him  in  the 
respect  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  advised,  he  then  would 
refer  to  the  Provincial  Government,  or  would  ask  his 
colleague  to  do  it  for  him ;  that  would  probably  be  the 
way. 

2967.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  Salt  and  Land  Revenue 
are  concerned  ? — Some  Salt,  Northern  India  Salt,  fw 
instance,  is  directiv  under  tbe  Financial  Department. 
So  far  lis  Land  !&evenoe,  Stamps,  Customs,  Zjocal 

Rates,  for  example,  are  concerned. 

2968-.^.  la  there  any  officer  at  headquarters  responsible 
for  Stamp  Revenue,  Excise,  and  Oostoms." — Other 
tbiin  the  Member  in  charge  of  the  particular  Depart* 
meat  of  tbe  Government  of  India  conoerned,  there  is 
no  officer  at  headquarters. 

2970.  And  that  officer  would  not  be  intimately  ao* 
quainted  with  the  Uastom  law,  or  the  Excise  law,  or 
the  Stamp  law  P— Well,  Sir  James  Peile  was  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  Homo  and  Revenue  and  Agrieultoral 
Departments  in  my  time.  There  would  ^  rovennD 
questions  in  that  Department  that  would  daily  come 
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before  Mm.  J  ahoold  wy  he  would  be  very  well 
acqaftinted  with  moat,  if  not  all,  of  them. 

2971.  Then  on  the  whole  von  would  not  quite  agree 
with  Sir  David  Barbonr  P— That  waa  the  lacuna,  as  it 
appeared  to  me  in  the  evidenoc  given  before,  that  those 
who  gave  it  had  not  taken  Bufficient  stock  of  the 
existence  of  departments  ut  heudquarters  represented 
in  the  Conncil  by  Members  whose  business  it  is  to  focuH 
all  the  information  in  the  various  secti<ms  of  their 
departments,  and  all  the  questions  arising  in  connexion 
with  them. 

2972.  Now,  let  us  suppose  there  is  a  question  about 
spirit  duties — presumably  a  no  less  important  questiftu 
in  India  tbau  here.  In  any  question  of  a  change  in  the 
taw  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  revenue  it  is  a  most 
important  matter  how  far  un  increase  of  tax  might  be 
accompanied  by  danger  of  smaggling  or  illicit  distil- 
lation. Knowledge  of  the  detaus  of  Lzcise  adminis- 
tration is  almost  essential  to  an  expert  officer  before  he 
can  give  advice  to  a  Finance  Minister  upon  that  Hubjoct. 
Were  you  satisfied  when  yon  were  in  India  that  you 
had  at  command  an  officer  to  whom  yon  could  refer 
easily  and  directly,  on  whose  information  you  could 
rely,  if  ^u  were  considering  a  oban^  in  the  duties 
on  spirits  P — The  Excise  Dejurtment  is  directly  under 
the  FiitHoe  Department ;  it  is  not  under  the  Bevenue. 
llerefore,  I  should  have  no  cotleagae  by  me  who  oonld 
advise  me  on  that  matter.  It  wonld  be  under  my 
immediate  observation  and  control.  On  a  question 
arising,  such  as  your  Lordship  describes,  which!  might 
feel  myself  incompetent  to  decide,  I  should  have 
probably  to  seek  further  information  from  the  Provincial 
Government  which  was  in  charge  of  it. 

2973.  Then,  I  suppose,  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
would  apply  to  Custonu.  Toa  have  no  central  Gastoms 
offices  in  Calcutta  P— I  should  imagine  not,  but  h^pily 
in  my  time  the  Gastoms  were  at  a  minimum. 

2974.  There  jwobably  is  a  difficulty  that  is  inseparable 
from  the  immense  area  of  India ;  but.  as  a  Finance 
Minister,  if  you  could  have  a  choice  of  the  two  systems 
wonld  yon  not  prefer  such  a  system  as  onrs,  in  which 
you  had  abs(^utely  at  your  command  officers  thoroughly 
competent  in  all  the  details  of  administration,  who  are 
actually  themselves  the  responsible  persons  under  you 
for  carrying  on  the  administration  P  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  that  as  compared  with  the  system  in  India. 
wouM  not  you  say  ? — I  should  scarcely  say  that  the 
difficulty  was  inseparable  from  the  system  of  adminis- 
tration, because  I  think  it  wonld  be  competent  for  the 
Oovermnent  of  India  to  appoint  an  omcer,  like  the 
Pestaiaater-General,  for  instance,  to  be  Ins^^otor- 
General  of  Customs,  who  would  go  about  to  the  various 
provinces,  and  in  whom  could  be  concentrated  the 
control,  the  nltimato  control,  of  the  department ;  but  I 
think  that  the  cost  of  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
oompensated  by  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

2975.  I  asked  Sir  David  Barbour  a  (luestion  upon 
this  point,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  analogy  of  the 
French  Government.  As  I  understand  it,  they  have  a 
staff  of  Inspectors-General  of  Finance  who  are  specially 
chosen  officers  of  the  very  highest  class,  who  are,  as 
it  were,  the  eyes  of  the  Finance  Minister,  by  whom 
they  are  sent  about  the  country  to  conduct  personal 
investigations  or  collect  personal  information  for  him. 
We  learnt  from  Sir  David  that  there  is  no  such  staff 
in  India;  bpt  did  you  ever  employ  means  analogous 
to  that,  by  getting  certain  persons  in  whom  yon  had 
confidence  to  collest  information  for  you,  because  you 
could  not  move  about  verv  freely  P — I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  associated  with  some  of  these  gentle- 
man in  Egypt-  My  colleague  in  the  Control  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Oontrol  was  another,  and 
so  1  heard  a  good  deal  about  it  from  thcra. 

2976.  Tou  remember  hearing  of  it  inBgjpL? — So 
moch  so  that  I  thought  of  introducing  the  system  when 
I  returned  to  India.  I  discussed  it  with  Sir  David 
Barbour  at  the  time;  ho  was  rather  unfavourable  to 
it ;  it  icTOlvod  expenditure. 

2977.  I  WPS  only  speaking  of  the  principle  ? — Well, 
I  was  going  to  say  that  the  principle  commended  itself 
to  me.  I  saw  the  advantage  of  it  from  what  I  beard 
of  these  gentlemen  iu  Egypt.  I  think  in  principle  it 
would  very  likely  Drove  very  useful  ae  a  means  of 
collecting  information,  comparing  experience,  and 
perhaps  of  controlling  and  checking  the  increase  of 
expenditure. 

2978-9.  A  recent  instance  in  India  occurred  to  me, 
the  imposition  of  the  countemtiHng  Qxcif^  duty  to  the 
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cotton  duties.  That  was  a  question  which  wanted  an 
enormous  amount  of  expert  and  detailed  information 
in  the  different  places  where  cotton  is  manufactured. 
Here  any  measure  of  that  kind  would  be  the  result  lANuv.  isftfi 
of  constant  and  long  conuuanications  between  the  ■  ■  ■■ 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  such  oommnnications  as 
personal  interviews  alone  give  scope  for;  and  I  shonld 
have  thought  that  the  Finance  Minister,  from  the 
circumstances  of  India—probably  circumstances  per- 
fectly inevitable — would  be  in  very  great  diffionlty  iu 
suoh  a  oaae,  if  he  had  to  get  his  information  by 
correspondence  or  telegram  in  a  disjointed  fashitm  P— 
Well,  occasions  of  that  sort  arise  only  from  time  to 
time.  They  postulate  the  introduction  of  an  extra- 
ordinary element  into  the  financial  administration. 
The  need  which  your  Lordship  has  mentioned  is  felt 
no  doubt  by  the  Finance  Minister;  but  to  meet  it  he 
ordinarily  delegates  some  special  officer,  in  a  case  of 
that  kind,  to  furnish  him  with  all  necessary  information 
bearing  upon  the  measure  which  is  in  hand.  For 
instuico,  I  may  mention  that  when  there  was  a  auestion 
of  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties.  Sir  Theodore 
Hope — I  forget  what  his  post  was  at  the  time ;  I  tJiink 
he  was  Legislative  Member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council — 
was  employed  to  advise  the  Financial  Member.  And 
BO  in  other  cases  the  difficulty  wonld  be  got  over  in 
fact  by  the  special  delegation  of  a  select  officer  to 
furnish  information  on  particular  points  on  which  the 
Financial  Member  wished  to  be  advised.  Such  occa- 
sions arise  comparatively  rarely,  and  delegation  will 
not  give  rise  to  much  inconvenience  or  expenditure. 

2980.  {Sir  Ra^fih  Knox.)  The  officer  selected  would  lie 
experienced  in  the  particular  service  P— He  would  bo 
an  officer  specially  selected  as  having  had  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  branch  in  connexion  witn  which 
information  is  required,  and  of  a  standing  snffioient  to 
guarantee  the  aid  that  he  requires  in  connexion  with 
the  matter  being  furnished  readily  to  him  hf  thoio 
from  whom  he  bad  to  make  inquiries. 

2981.  {Chairman.)  May  I  take  it.  as  the  result  of  your 
experience,  that  if,  as  Finance  Minister,  you  were  to 
devise  a  model  system,  yon  would  like  to  have  always 
at  hand  such  officers  as  our  Chairmen  of  the  great 
Bevenue  Boards,  sapported,  as  they  are,  by  the  best 
technical  officers  who  have  been  educated  in  the  service ; 
but.  that  though  you  may  prefer  such  a  system  art  that, 
it  is  practically  impus^ible  iu  India ;  and  Indian 
Finance  Ministers  do  not  find  the  absence  of  those 
officers  close  at  hand  an  insn^rable  difficulty  to  theiu  ? 
— 1  think  that  as  a  connsel  ol  perfection  they  would  bo 
glad  to  have  them,  because  it  would  save  them  the 
trouble  oi'  making  inquiries  thafi  at  present  they  have 
to  m^e  at  first  hand.  1'hey  do  not  find  their  abSeBce 
an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  I  think  I  should  scarcely 
be  justified  in  saying  that  they  would  find  their 
presence  a  very  considerable  advantage.  You  see, 
until  one  has  had  the  advantage  of  advice  of  that 
sort,  oiio  does  not  know  how  much  one  may  lose  by 
not  having  it,  and.  therefore,  I  am  speaking  of  some- 
thing which  I  mypelE  have  not  had  the  oppwtnnity  of 
enjoying. 

2982.  There  is  another  fnnctiou  of  the  Ctiancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  here  which  is  an  important  one,  namely, 
that  every  taxpayer  has  a  right  of  appeal  to  ;bim 
against  the  decisions  of  the  Kevenue  authorities; 
and  these  appeals  are  constant.  Further,  the  Revenue 
authorities  themselves,  no  donbt  knowing  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  their  defender  in 
Parliament,  are  nearly  always  anxious  to  obtain  his 
guidance  on  difficult  points,  and  thus  the  Chanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  between  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Bevenue  authorities.  It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  him  to  discharge  that  duty  if  he  had 
not  these  officers  close  at  hand,  from  whom  he  could 
hear  at  first  hand  the  reasons  for  the  line  they  had 
adopted.  I  suppose  that  the  principle  of  such  right  of 
appeal  exists  in  India?— Oh,  yes. 

2983.  And  the  Finance  Minister,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Government  of  India  iu  the  Finance  Department, 
would  be  the  ultimate  authority  to  whom  the  appeal 
would  lie? — It  would  depend  on  whether  it  was  a 
department  directly  under  the  Finance,  or  under  the 
Home  or  Bevenue  and  Agricultural  Department.  The 
department  of  the  Government  of  India  responsible 
would  receive  the  appeal. 

2984.  But  in  that  case,  if  those  appeals  come  fre- 
quently from  the  taxpayer,  is  not  the  I'inancial  Member 
somewhat  in  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them,  if  he  has 
not  the  responsible  officer  at  hand  to  explain  and 
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to  giro  him  the  necossary  informatiou  P—WcU,  the 
Provincial  GoTennnent  in  the  first  Coart  of  Appeal,  and 
oomparatiTelj  few  appeals  strain  through  it,  or  perhaps 
pass  beyond  it.  Sach  as  do  generally  onncem  qnes- 
tions  of  the  reading  of  the  law,  qaestiona  of  principle, 
and  BO  on,  on  which  the  Finance  Minister  either  has 
precedents  to  guide  him,  or,  if  in  doabt,  woald  take 
the  odvioe  of  the  Legal  Member  of  the  Connoil.  If 
any  other  officw  directly  respouaible.  each  as  your 
Lwd^hip  suggests,  were  in  his  place,  I  do  not  see  that 
he  oonla  do  otherwise.  He  would  have  to  adopt  the 
same  syatemi  and  appeals  are  few  from  the  ProTincial 
Ooremment  to  the  Genlrail  Goremmenb. 

2985.  In  fact,  the  appeal  of  the  taxpayer  lies  to  the 
ProTincial  GoTemment  P — Tea. 

2d8S.  And  the  majority  of  appeals  are  decided  by 
the  Provincial  Government ;  ana,  tberefore,  if  carried 
farther,  it  resolves  itself  into  an  appeal  from  the 
ProTincial  Government  to  tho  Central  Government  P — 
Ye?. 

2987.  I  think  we  learned  that  the  key  of  tho  financial 
procedure  in  India,  or  at  all  events,  of  the  procedure  of 
expenditure,  is  the  system  of  district  treHSuriesr' — Yes. 

2988.  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  yon  at  much 
greater  length  nnon  that  point,  becanse  we  have  had 
it  fully  eiplainea.  Of  course,  in  a  country  like  India 
the  district  treasury  and  the  system  of  the  strong  b«i 
nre  inevitable  ?  You  could  not  use  banks  throughout 
India  at  the  centres  of  expsnditunr  ?  ~Xo,  they  aa  not 
exist  in  sufficient  numbers. 

2989.  Ajid  were  yon  satisfied  with  your  experience  of 
the  regulations  under  which  those  district  treasuries 
are  worked  ? — I  think,  considering  the  enormous  area, 
aud  the  dificrent  conditions  under  which  the  rules  have 
to  work,  that  they  work  extremely  satisfactorily.  I 
have  seen  occasions,  both  as  Finance  Member  and  as 
Lientenant-Grovemor,  now  and  again,  of  strong  boxes 
being  broken  open,  and  the  guard  on  the  strong  box 
perhaps  being  tampered  with.  But  they  were  so  rare, 
and  the  amount  involved  so  small,  that  they  never 
caused  any  anxiety. 

2990.  You  agree  with  the  evidence  given  by  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield  and  Mr.  Jacob,  that  losses  arising 
under  this  system  are  quite  insignificant  ?— Quite ;  I 
quite  agree. 

2991.  The  treasurer  gives  security  P  —  Yes,  the 
treasurer  gives  rather  heavy  security. 

299*2.  I  suppose  that  in  the  majority  of  those  260 
tr<  asuries  or  more  which  we  understand  exist,  the 
balances  of  money  at  any  given  time  are  very  small  f — 
At  times — ^when  the  land  revenue,  for  instance,  is 
ooUeoted,  which  is  done  at  owtain  stated  periods — 
the  tendency  is  for  the  balances  to  aooumnlate,  for  a 
day  or  t>wo,  but  the  Aocoantant  General  is  always  in 
correspondence  with  the  Treasury  officers  as  to  the 
circulation  of  funds,  and  be  does  not  allow  chem  to 
remain  an  hour  longer  than  is  necessary. 

2993-4.  Were  you  satisfied  when  you  were  Financiol 
Member  of  Council  with  the  arrangementM,  under 
which  the  district  treanuries  report  the  state  of  their 
receipts,  issues,  and  balances  as  a  means  of  checking 
the  progress  of  expenditure  in  India  P  Of  course,  ycu 
will  see  that  my  question  refers  to  the  mistaken  of  the 
Military  Department  at  the  time  of  the  Afghan  war, 
which,  J  think  it  was  seen,  might  havo  been  checked  by 
closer  attention  to  the  outflows  from  the  treasuries. 
Certain  changes  were  made  after  that  time.  Were  yon 
satisfied  that  those  changes  were  effective,  and  that 
the  Finance  Minister  has  now  at  his  disposal,  within 
all  reHHOiiable  limits,  the  means  by  wfaich  he  can  check 
the  public  expenditure  ? — They  are  useful,  not  as 
providing  a  check,  but  as  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
state  of  things.  And  in  ordinary  times  I  think  the 
Finance  Memoer,  his  attention  having  been  drawn  by 
on  oxainiimlion  of  those  figures,  would  find  that  his 
inquiries  enabled  him  to  inform  himself  of  what  wa<4 
going  on,  and  to  i;beck  any  expenditure — or.  at  any 
rate,  to  prepare  a  check  for  the  expenditure  which 
Avas  about  to  be  put  before  him  in  more  ample  form. 
1  found  at  the  time  of  the  Burmese  war,  and  also  in 
1885,  when  we  were  prei»trin^  for  a  possible  war  with 
Bnsioa,  that  the  indication  given  of  military  expendi- 
ture by  the  returns  was  ample.  Bnt  it  was  not  easy, 
in  a  case  of  that  sort,  to  obtain  the  further  information 
very  promptly,  because  money  was  beins  furnished  to 
wid  spent  by  different  dqiartmonts,  who  could  not, 
until  a  later  date,  mtike  up  the  accounts  so  as  to  let  me 


know  which  department  was  finally  to  bo  debited  with 
every  given  charge. 

2995.  Quite  so.  But  you  would  know,  on  the  0th,  we 
will  say,  of  January,  that  np  to  the  31st  of  December 
such  and  snch  hod  been  the  issues  from  the  treasuries  ; 
and  yon  would  see  whether  that  amoant  was  very 
much  in  excess  of  what  it  bad  been  in  previous 
peaceful  years  or  years  when  there  bad  been  no  emer- 
gency :  and  j  our  attention  having  thos  been  directed 
to  that  excess,  if  the  estimate  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment did  not  prepare  you  for  that  excess,  you  would 
be  in  a  position  most  effectively  to  call  them  to  account, 
and  to  say,  "What  is  tho  reason  of  this "?— You 
would  immediately  do  so,  and  that  was  done. 

2996.  Of  course,  the  only  means  of  checking  is  by 
the  actual  fact  that  so  much  cash  has  gtme  oatP — 

Yes. 

2997.  Nothing  can  give  you  the  power  of  knowing 
at  that  date  for  what  special  purposes  cash  was  going 
ont  P— No. 

2998.  The  check  is  merely  that  you  have,  within 
a  very  few  days,  the  knowledge  that  so  much  money 
has  been  issued  P — Exaoil;^ .  It  is  a  weathercock  which 
gives  an  indication  in  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

2998a.  (Sir  Bnlpk  Knote.)  But  you  would  know  that  it 
was  going  for  military  purposes,  would  you  not  P — Not. 
necessarily.  For  instance,  during  the  Burmese  war— 
the  latter  part  of  it — the  military  police  were  intro- 
duced, and  charged  as  a  i  ivil  charge.  My  attention 
having  been  drawn  to  heavy  outgoings  apparently  on 
military  account,  on  various  occasions  I  was  told  that, 
until  the  accounts  were  Hually  made  out,  they  would 
not  be  able  Co  inform  me  how  much  of  this  out-going 
was  for  military  expenditure,  and  how  mn-^h  watt 
on  account  of  the  police  which  was  being  levied  and 
embodied.  There  would  be  other  civil  charges  also 
which  might  issue  in  the  first  place  frooi  Ibc  military 
chest. 

2&9Hb.  {Chairman.)  But  would  you  know  from  the  re- 
turn furnished  to  you  on  the  9th  of  the  month,  how  much 
had  l>een  issued  to  the  military  uuthOTittes  as  apart 
from  what  had  been  issoed  co  the  civil  P — Yes. 

2999.  And,  so  far,  what  Sir  Ralph  Knox  states  would 
bo  the  Case — that  you  would  know  that  it  had  gone  to 
the  military  authorities? — Furnished  to  the  military 
authorities  for  military  purposes. 

.TOOO.  (Sir  JRaliih  Kiwx.)  It  might  be  moved  on  to  the 
police  P—  Ves,  later  on.  Jpj-ima/ocie,  I  would  know  that 
It  had  gone  to  the  military  authorities.  The  communi- 
cation that  would  then  be  made  by  the  Military 
Department  to  tbe  Finance  Department  would,  at  a 
later  date,  elucidate  the  precise  oligeot  for  whi^  the 
money  hud  been  employed. 

3001.  How  much  later  P — That  would  depend  on  the 
looai  officers  very  much,  and  on  the  course  of  events. 
I  mean  if  events  developed  further— took  a  greater 
extension— you  might  get  it  later.  I  should  iixpect  in 
the  course  of  three  months  to  be  infcmued,  at  the 
very  outside  ;  it  would  probably  bo  earlier  than  that. 

aO02,  (Chairman.)  Had  you  not  a  more  complete 
account  up  to  the  close  of  the  preceding  month  ?  You 
{'ot  a  first  draft  on  the  9th,  and  I  think  you  got  a  more 
complete  one  on  the  26th  ? — On  tbe  16ui  I  think,  and 
we  have  another  one,  if  I  remember  righc,  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

3003.  And  by  that  time  you  would  have  as  good  a 
view  of  the  expenditure  as  wo  have  beroP  —  Yes. 

3004.  Here  we  should  only  know  the  issues  from  the 
Exchequer  P— Yes. 

30U5.  And  the  issues  from  the  Exchequer  are  only 
imprests  to  the  different  d«wrtmeots.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchenuer  would  know  the  issues  from  the 
Exchequer,  ana  would  also  know  what  balances  in  cash  . 
were  in  tho  hands  of  the  great  departments.  Between 
these  he  would  be  able  to  say  wnat  money  hud  been 
actually  spenb,  though  he  might  not  know  the  details. 

{Sir  SeUph  Kno».)  But  he  would  know  as  between 
the  large  departments. 

3006-7.  (C&atrmon.)  Yes ;  he  would  not  have  the 
details  of  the  expenditure,  but  he  would  see  what  had 
been  the  corresponding  issues  from  the  Exchequer 
in  previous  years.  If  he  saw  that  the  issues  from 
tho  Exchequer,  instead  of  being  8)  mitliMia,  were 
10  millions,  ho  would  then  look  oud  see  what 
amount  of  cash  remained  in.  say,  the  War  Office.  That 
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wnld  ^ire  bim  a  veiy  fair  Ttew  of  what,  the  actual 
expenditure  had  been  P — Yea ;  I  do  not  think  that 
wonid  hold  qnite  as  mach  in  India  on  account  of 
the  pecaliaritieB  of  the  conntry.  For  inetance,  in  the 
Pnblic  Works  Department,  you  may  find  at  the  end 
of  half  a  year  t'hat  the  amount  spent  in  any  section  of 
tae  department  48  very  considerably  less  than  the  half 
year's  Dudget  would  seem  to  justify. 

300B.  That  applies  to  w  here ;  I  only  gaTo  yon  rough 
figures  P — ^You  would  find  contracton  askiug  to  be  paid 
in  the  latter  half. 

3009.  The  real  feet  in  that  you  compare  with  prerious 
years  ? — Yea. 

:t010.  And  if  he  saw  that  the  iesue  is  going  on  at 
a  gmter  rate  than  previous  years  without  any  reaaoii 
for  it,  then  the  Cuancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
begin  to  ask  reasons  for  itP— Quite  so. 

3011.  (Sir  Salph  Knox.)  But  it  would  be  understood 
by  you  at  headquarters  that  the  money  that  was  being 
drawn  by  the  Military  Department  was  being  devote^ 
in  the  case  of  Burma,  to  both  military  and  police 
eervices  f — Yes,  iu  the  first  inatauce. 

3012.  In  the  first,  instance  that  vonld  be  known  P — 

Yes,  perfectly. 

3013.  And  tiierefore  there  would  be  an  explanation 
of  some  excess  upon  the  purely  military  provision  P— 
Tee,  exactly. 

3014.  And  you  would  expect  that  excess  ? — I  should. 

3015-6.  (Chairman.)  I  quite  understand  the  necestsity 
and  the  value  of  the  district  treasury  system  in  India ; 
m  fact,  in  the  larger  part  of  the  country  it  is  indis- 
peDsable:  but  do  you  think  that  where  banks  exist, 
the  Govenimont  of  India  makes  as  mocfa  use  of  them  as 
it  might  economically  dor* — I  think  so.  llie  Govem- 
ment  of  India  very  properly  decliiiOH  to  place  it  s  balancus 
in  the  possession  of  any  bank  with  which  it  is  not 
completely  satisfied.  There  arc  banks  and  banks.  There 
are  banks  at  present  not  used,  which  it  might  possibly 
employ,  but  I  think  it  is  well  advised  not  to. 

3017.  Practically  the  Glovernment  does  use  to  a  great 
extent  tibe  three  Banks  of  BengaU  Madras,  and  Bombay, 
(bes  it  not  P — ^Yee. 

3018.  And,  I  presume,  other  banks,  what  I  may  call 
private  bimks  as  distinguished  from  the  Frcsidoney 
Bank,  very  seldom  have  tn^nches  in  places  whore  the 
latter  have  not  got  a  branch  P — Precisely.  I  should 
doubt  if  in  any  case  they  had  branches  whore  one  of 
the  larger  banlts  was  not  represented. 

3019.  Mr.  Jacob  haacalled  our  attention  this  morning, 
in  further  explanation  of  Home  evidence  that  he 
and  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  gave,  to  a  correspondence 
that  took  plHce,  I  think,  in  1874  with  the  Bank  of 
Bombay.  I  think  he  brought  this  matter  forward  in 
illa8vratioii  of  the  difficulties  in  a  country  like  India  of 
cmjdoying  the  banks.  The  Oovemment,  had  a  balance 
ot  a  million  Bx. — I  am  only  spe'-king  roughly — in  the 
bank  at  Bombay,  and.  they  proceeded  to  draw  upon  it 
to  the  extent  of  Bx.  350,000.  This  appears  to  have  led 
to  a  warm  remonstrance  from  the  bank,  and  if  I  ma}' 
jndge  from  the  correspondence,  the  idea  seems  to  have 
heea  in  the  mind  of  the  bank  that  the  Government  was 
bound  to  keep  a  balance  there,  not,  like  the  ordinary 
customer  of  a  bank  does,  for  its  own  use,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  trade.  Tlie  bank  remonstrated  against  such 
a  6nm  as  Rx.  350,(K}0  being  drawn  out  of  a  balance  of 
a  million  Bx.,  and  intimatl^  that,  if  it  was  persisted  in, 
it  tronld  very  likely  cause  a  panic.  Of  course,  if  that 
is  the  case,  it  is  a  very  strong  a^ument  against  the  use 
of  banks.  Do  yon  know  the  circumstances  to  which  I 
refer? — I  think  I  remember  them  ;  I  have  no  personal 
experience  of  them  at  all,  but  I  remember  I'eading  of 
the  incident. 

3020.  Of  course,  the  only  object  of  the  Government 
in  keeping  a  large  balance  is,  that  its  needs  are  large  ; 
and  it  ought  to  keep  exactly  the  balance  required  to 
meet  those  needs  ;  to  keep  an  extra  balance  which  might 
be  necessary  for  trade  would  be  going  beyond  the 
fonctions  of  a  Government,  would  it  not  P — Un- 
questionably. 

3021.  Therefore,  if  those  are  the  terms  upon  which 
the  hanks  want  to  keep  the  Government  balance,  it  is 
aa  argument  in  favour  rather  of  the  District  Treasury 
system  ?— Yes ;  I  do  not  think  now  any  bank  in  India 
would  put  forward  that  claim,  or  expect  to  have  it 
listened  to  if  it  did  put  it  forward. 


3022.  In  the  first  case,  the  question  was,  whether  the  Sir  A.  Orftna, 
bank  ^t  Bombay  had  not  got  itself  into  difficulties;  X.CSJ.,^. 
they  had  doubtless  made  large  advances,  and  the  con-  — - 
sequence  was  that  they  were  in  a  difficulty  them-  ISNor.  I89a. 
selves? — Yes.   '  ■— 

3323.  And  weie  dependent  upon  the  Government  not 
using  its  balance  P— It  led  to  a  change  of  system 
eventnalfy. 

3024.  You  me  the  Bank  of  Bengal,  do  yon  not,  in 
India  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  the 
Bank  of  England  here  ?  It  manages  your  debt  fbryon, 
and  keeps  yonr  babuue-— your  central  balanoe  ?~-Tes. 

3025.  Does  the  Government  go  to  the  bank  for  tem- 
porary advances? — No.  We  are  in  posseiBion  of  the 
balances  rather  than  the  bank— accumulated  balamoes 
find  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  GUivemment. 
The  evidence  given  on  that  point  by  those  who  have 
))een  examined  before  mo  appears  to  me  to  give 
complete  information. 

3026.  Yon  agree  with  them  that  the  v^stem  of  large 
balances  in  India  is  indispensable? — Yes.  One  nos 
to  be  very  careful  not  to  keep  a  balance  in  Govern- 
ment hands  larger  than  is  desirabl^-to  work  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  minimnm  balwce. 

3027-8.  As  iu  contrast  with  our  system,  which  is  to 
work  with  low  balance  and  to  borrow  P — Yes. 

3029.  And  I  understand,  from  Sir  David  Barbour, 
and  now  from  yourtielf,  that  that  system  would  not 
apply  to  India  ? — If  we  frequently  borrowed  we  should 
disturb  the  money  market  in  India,  which  is  a  much 
smaller  market  thut  wo  have  her&;  and  we  should  have 
down  upon  us  all  the  merchants ;  competition  by  the 
Government  would  be  a  most  serious  matter  for  them. 

3030.  There  is  not  that  reserve  to  draw  upon  there  P 
—  No ;  there  is  not  that  reserve  to  draw  upon. 

3031.  llio  account  by  which  yon,  as  Finance  Minister, 
inform  yourself  of  tho  progress  of  finance,  is,  I  under- 
stand, that  which  comes  in  on  tho  9th  of  the  month ; 
that  tells  yon  of  the  progress  of  finance,  and  wo 
gntlicrcd  ^om  Sir  David  Barbour  that  that  was  the 
only  account  of  importance  by  which  you  kept  yimr- 
self  informed  ?— That  and  the  subsequent  one. 

3032.  That  is  to  say,  yon  are  content  there  with  a 
monthly  statement  P — Yes. 

3033.  You  will  have  seen,  probably,  from  the  evidence 
given,  that  I  i^ko  to  Sir  David  Barbonr  of  the  return 
on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  relies,  which 
is  a  weekly  one  ;  we  learn  from  Sir  David  Barbour  that 
be  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  monthly  one,  and  would 
not  think  a  more  frequent  one,  even  if  itwerepo8sible« 
necessary?-  Ye.^. 

3034  Here  the  weekly  return  is  of  very  great  _ 
importance  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchei^uer.  It 
is  a  return  which  is  always  in  his  hands ;  he  is  always 
referring  to  it.  Yon  would  not  see  the  necessity  of 
having  it  so  frequent,  even  if  it  could  be  possibly 
obtained,  in  India? — I  think  not. 

3035.  Of  course,  a  weekly  return  enables  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  watch  finance  more  closely  t 
and  if  he  sees  variations,  those  variations  want  ex- 
planation. Though  the  return  taken  by  itself  is  apt 
to  be  misleading,  by  means  of  it,  and  with  the  aid  of  his 
revenue  officers,  he  is  able  to  understand  precisely  his 
position  every  week  P — I  fancy  the  system  of  finance 
here  admits,  or  may  require,  a  weekly  check  which,  in 
our  own  case  in  India,  would  be  neither  useful  nor 
almost  practicable.  It  would  entail  a  great  deal  of 
extra  work  upon  all  the  various  officers  of  account, 
which,  I  think,  would  not  be  compensated  for  by  the 
additional  control  which  it  would  give  to  the  Finance 
Member. 

3036.  We  learn  that  yon  make  your  Budget  statement 
before  the  close  of  the  year? — Yes. 

3037.  That  is  done  in  order  that  the  Budget  may 
reach  England  by  a  certain  time,  is  it  not? — 1  under- 
stand that  is  the  reason.  It  is  only  throe  or  four  days 
before  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  as  a  rule. 

3038.  Here  in  England  we  have  always  ibonght  it 
a  most  inconvenient  thing  to  have  the  Budget  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  because  it  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  estimate,  both  of  receipts  and  expenditure; 
but  we  gather  that  with  you  that  inconvenience  does 
not  exist,  inasmuch  as  you  would  still  have  to  estimate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  your  es)>enditure,  even  if  the 
Budget  was  prodnced  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after 
the  close  of  the  year  ? — Yes. 

Q3 
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3039.  HftB  the  nmnber  of  estiinatee,  with  whiofa  yon 
have  to  deal,  ever  atrnck  yon  as  an  inconToaience  in 
tfa«  Indian  BjBtem  of  acconnfc  ?  For  iiiBtaaoe,  you  have, 
fint  of  all,  yonr  Budget  estimate,  and  then  yoa  have 
a  Revised  eitimate,  Trhioh  is  the  estimate  in  force  at 
the  time,  we  onderstand,  when  the  Budget  is  prepared  ; 
but  Sir  David  Barbour  has  told  us  that  the  Bevised 
estimate  ia  always  more  unfavourable  than  the  actual 
ontrtnm,  and  therefore,  when  l^o  Finance  Minister 
prodaces  hu  Budget,  he  is  obliged  to  give  a  needlessly 
nnflftToarable  neooont  <^  his  income  and  etpenditnre. 
Would  yon  agree  witii  him  on  that  point  P— I  think 
BO;  for  "  nnfavonrable "  I  Bhonld  rabstitntc  the  word 
"cautions.** 

3040.  Precisely.  Bnt  still  the  Finance  Minister  has 
be«n  obliged  to  ffiTe  to  the  pablio  something  less 
liftToUrable  than  t£e  ont-tnm  snows  wu  aotnally  the 
oaae  ?— It  oonoems  two  months  only  of  the  year,  and 
neither  of  them  are  months  of  great  importance.  The 
important  months  of  land  revenue  collection  begin  with 
the  new  financial  year,  almost  ftbont  the  time  the 
Bodget  is  appearing.  The  financial  year  begins,  that  is 
to  say,  on  April  TbC.  The  qnestion  of  the  time  of 
publication  of  the  Budget  seemtt  to  me — as  to  when 
it  is  desirable— an  executive  qnestion.  Really,  it  is 
to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  climatic  and  other 
considerations,  which  mast  be  allowed  very  great 
weight.  For  instance,  the  Viceroy,  between  the  close 
of  the  cold  weather  and  his  going  to  take  up  bis 
summer  residence,  generally  takes  advantage  of  the 
weather  still  admitting  it  to  extend  hih  persona) 
acquaintance  with  the  Peninsula,  and  travels  largely 
during  the  month  of  April ;  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  able  to  do  that.  Officials  proceeding  to 
England  on  leave  generally  do  so  about  the  end  of 
March.  It  would  be  inconvenient  that  they  should  go 
before  the  Budget  ww  brought  out  or  be  {invented 
from  going  away.  There  are,  therefore,  a  variety  of 
considerations  which  connterbalance  the  question  of 
the  financial  exigency  merely. 

3041-2.  You  know  that  it  is  a  distinctive  feature  of 
the  Snglish  Budget,  that  it  is  based  upon  what  we 
oaU  Excnequflr  reoei]^  and  issuea,  not  upon  the  actual 
receipts  that  come  into  the  hands  of  the  revenue 
departments,  or  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  spending 
departments ;  on  tlie  one  hand  it  consists  of  those 
sums  which  the  revenue  departments  have  paid 
hito^  the  Bxcheqaer ; .  on  the  other  hand,  it  consists 
of  the  imprests  which  have  been  issued  fVom  the 
Exchequer  to  the  different  departments  for  the  purpose 
of  expenditure;  the  consequence  is  a  {considerable 
practical  advantitge,  namely,  that  on  the  night  of  the 
81st  of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxnhequer  has  the 
complete  account  in  his  hands  of  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  the  year,  which  he  will  not  have  nnder 
any  oironmHtances  to  alter.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
tho  same  thing  as  the  audited  account ;  but  all  his 
Budget  calculations  are  based  upon  this  Exchequer 
account,  and  it  is  an  advunLage,  especially  with  com- 
mercial people  like  ourselves,  who  like  to  know  things 
qnickly,  and  to  have  a  quick  clotting  of  the  accounts. 
And  there  is  no  very  great  practical  inconvenience, 
because  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  with  the 
exception  now  and  then  of  an  extraordinarv  circum- 
stance, like,  say,  a  war,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that 
the  audited  expenditure  does  not  difl'or  from  the  Exche- 
quer issues  by  more  Uiau,  we  will  say  on  an  average,  a 
quarter  of  a  million  on  ^,000,0001.  to  100,000,0002.  of 
expenditure.  That,  of  course,  for  practical  purposes  is 
inconsiderable.  To  a  certain  extent  the  same  result 
might  be  obtained  in  India,  I  suppose,  if  you  were  to 
take  the  issues  from  the  Treasuries  as  the  Imsis  of  yonr 
Budget  account,  and,  in  that  case,  by  tho  9tli,  you 
wonM  know  what  your  actual  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  of  the  account  wasr*— Tes. 

30i3.  It  yon  could  have  the  Budget  after  that  time, 
would  you  see  any  advantage  in  snim  a  ^stcm  over  yonr 
present  system  of  Revised  estimate  which  yon  have 
uain  to  revise  as  yon  get  more  perfect  accounts  P — 
Well,  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  consider  that, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  answer  the  question  ofi'-faand  \ 
I  should  have  to  look  into  it  more  closely. 

3044.  There  is  a  certain  inconvenience,  is  thare  not, 
in  the  pnbUo^e,  in  constant  revisiims  of  the  financial 
statement  ?— i!eB,  I  see  that. 

3045.  It  gives  the  public  outside  the  idea  that  there 
i«  something  imperfect  in  a  system  which  involves 
oonstant  revisions  ? — I  sliould  be  inclined  to  aay  prwnd 
facie  that  they  are  insepaTahle  from  the  variety  of 


administrations  with  whioh  yon  have  to  deal,  and  tbe 
extent  of  the  country  couoeroed. 

3046.  I  am  only  bringing  out  the  difference  between 
the  two  j^stenu,  to  see  now  it  strikes  yon.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that,  if  it  is  a  necessity  of  your  adminiB- 
tration  to  have  yonr  Budget  in  March,  yon  must  have, 
under  any  circumstances,  a  certain  am'onnt  of  estimate 
in  it ;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  such  an  approximation 
to  our  system  as  I  have  suggested,  would  not  be  very 
important,  because  in  March  you  could  not  know 
Uie  issues  from  the  district  treasuries  up  to  the  dose 
of  that  month  ?— No. 

3047.  Take  the  provincial  budgets.  We  have  had  a 
very  strong  expression  of  opinion  fhim  all  the  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  us,  as  to  the  advancages  which 
have  accrued  to  the  Indian  system  from  the  decentrali- 
sation system  introduced  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  developed 
by  his  successors  ;  do  you  agree  with  that  ? — Entirely, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  improvemont  of  adminis- 
tration ;  I  mean  the  focilities  given  for  improvement  in 
administration. 

3048.  And  Sir  David  Barbour  has,  I  think,  exprepsed 
himself  to  the  efieot  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
great  powers  of  control  reserved  to  the  Central 
Government,  he  would  exercise  those  powers  discreetly 
and  with  as  much  reserve  lus  possible — that  is  to 
say,  be  would  make  doccntralisation  as  complete  as 
circumHtances  admit ;  do  you  agree  with  him  on  that 
point? — Quite;  on  the  principle  that  where  the  res- 
ponsibility lieH  great  discretion  should  l>e  allowed. 
Provincial  Goveniments  being  responsible  for  the 
administration,  they  should  be  allowed  great  discretion 
in  questions  arising  on  financial  charge  to  them. 

3049.  He  Kcemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  periodical 
revisions  of  the  arrangement  between  tho  Central 
Grovemment  and  the  Provincial  Grovemmenta  Uudw 
those  revisions,  as  we  understand,  the  Central  Grovem- 
ment, in  addition  to  taking  ibi  share  of  the  increasing 
revenue,  practically  pockets  a  oonsiderablo  amount  of 
the  increase  upon  thn  provincial  share.  Have  I  mado 
myself  clear  to  you  ?— No  ;  1  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
follow  yonr  Lordship  there. 

3050.  Well,  we  have  had  evidence  put  before  us 
that  the  Provincial  Governments  and  the  Central 
Government  take  varying  shares ;  just  for  my  purpose, 
let  us  suppose  that  in  certain  duties  each  takes  hau"  ? — 

Yes. 

3051.  At  the  end  of  the  period  an  estimate  is  mado 
of  what  the  needs  of  the  Provincial  Government  aro, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
receipts  generally  over  and  above  the  balance  sheet,  as 
made  at  the  oommenoenient  of  the  last  period  of 
revision,  of  Bx.  600,000  P— Yes. 

3052.  That  num,  in  the  next  revision,  the  Central 
Government  takes  to  itself P— No;  that  sum  would 
have  come  into  the  balances  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. 

3053.  But  in  the  revision  ?~In  the  revision  tho 
Imperial  Government  would  either  arrange  to  maintain 
tho  proportion  it  had  before,  iu  which  case  that  earn 
would  go  into  the  ooffers  of  tho  Provincial  Government 
during  the  next  term  of  five  years ;  or  it  woultl  alter 
the  proportion  which  it  would  propo»e  to  tako,  in 
which  case  some  of  it  would  be  diverted  into  the 
Imperial  coSera. 

3054.  I  think  I  can  make  it  clearer  "from  Sir  Henrv 
Waterfield's  evidence?— I  think  what  yonr  Lordship 
means  may  be  this,  thaS  when  it  is  found  what 
proceeds,  say,  of  various  sections  of  receipt,  have  been 
during  tho  last  five  ^cars,  they  are  taken  as  tlie  probable 
receipts  for  the  ensumg  fi  ve  years ;  and  in  th6  contract  for 
that  term  division  is  made  on  the  basis  of  such  receipts, 
between  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Governmeuts. 

3055-6.  It  is  Question  704,  page  13  of  the  second  day's 
evidence.  I  asked  tho  Question  *'  I  gather  from  tho 
"  memorandum  that,  on  the  [»iuoiple  laid  down  at  tho 
"  commencement  of  the  new  syBtem,  tho  Central 
"  Gkivernment  has  taken  at  each  revision  a  large  part 
"  of  the  not  increase  of  the  provincial  revenue  as 
"  estimated,  or  rather  ascertained,  at  the  time  of 
*'  revision.  Thns  in  1887,  setting  aside  Burma,  the 
"  seven  Provincial  Governments  showed  a  surplus  of 
**  Ex.  686,300,  and  under  the  revised  arrangement 
"  the  Central  Government  was  to  take  Bx.  ^,200, 
"  leaving  a  boaus  of  Kx.  31.100  to  the  Pnnjaub  and 
"  North  West  Provinces? — [A.)  The  Government  of 
"  India  practically  took  the  whole  of  tlie  net  increase. 
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'*  (that  is,  increased  sarplna  of  revenue  over  expen^- 
"  tore)  Uioagh  for  speoial  reMOns  the^  bad  to  forego  a 
"  certain  aam  in  one  or  two  oases ;  it  oannot  be  de- 
"  soribftd  as  a  bonus,  it  was  »  remission  in  consequence 
"  ol  the  FroTiuaialGkivormnents  having  lost  the  revenue 
"  through  tiie  failure  of  an  aqueduct  and  obhei  canses. 
"  There  were  special  circumstauces  in  those  two 
"  proTinaee.  (Q.)  In  fact,  the  principle  is  that  the 
"  Imperial  Oovernment  taken  the  whole  of  the  increase  ? 
"  —{A.)  Tes."  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean,  and  there- 
fore tinder  those  rovisions.  I  take  it,  any  increase  that 
ther«  is  at  the  end  of  the  time  which  tho  Provincial 
Qovernmont  oannot  actually  say  that  it  wubs  for 
proviuoial  expenditare,  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Geuiral 
Oovemment,  and  therwore  the  Cenferal  Gorenunent 
gets  two  benefits ;  it  gets  increased  share  of  a  growing 
revenue  and,  fiirther  thaa  that,  it  gets  any  realised 
increase  which  has  t^en  place  b^ono.  the  e:qmiditare 
during  the  past  five  years?— Let  me  endeavonr  to 
eiplauL.  In  the  first  place,  the  Central  Qovenune&t 
voald  get  its  own  share  of  the  increase  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  last  five  years.  Then,  in  making  the 
oontraot,  all  the  receipts  are  summed  up  on  one  aide, 
and  all  the  expenditure  on  the  other  side.  They 
then  find  what  amoant  must  be  given  to  the  Provin- 
cial Government  to  make  the  receipts  balance  the 
expenditure,  or  what  must  be  taken  from  it,  as  the 
cose  may  be.  any  surplus  of  estimated  quinquennial 
receipts  over  expenditure,  should  such  exist,  is  to  its 
advantage. 

3057.  In  this  particular  case  it  turned  out  that  the 
increase  of  revenue  had  surpassed  the  increase  of 
expenditure,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Central  Govemment, 
by  £x.  655,000,  and  the  Central  Grovernment  took 
that?— They  would  have  to  bear  the  loss  in  the  other 
esse. 

3058.  They  might  or  might  not  P— They  might  or 
might  not.  But  they  have  to  balance  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  of  the  Provincial  Government. 

S06A.  Yes,  tb^  have.  But  if  ^e  Prorinotal  Govern- 
■ent  was  extravagant,  tlut  would  be  the  foult 
of  the  Oentrftl  Govemment,  and  they  would  have  to 

'oetkT  the  loss  ? — It  would  be  a  charge  upon  the  receipts. 

3060-61.  And  so  far  it  is  the  interest  of  tho  Central 
Gorernment  to  keep  the  Provincial  Governments 
vithitt  the  limite  of  economical  government,  is  it  not  ? 
becaase,  if  it  were  to  allow  the  Provincial  Govem- 
meote  to  increase  their  expenditure,  it  would  eventually 
he  the  loser  P— That  was  one  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  introduction  of  the  system. 

:J062.  I  ask  the  question,  because  it  may  be  thought 
tibat  tae  arrangement  might  enconrage  excessive  loeal 
expenditure.  Bat  1  think  bhe  Central  Gevemment 
has-always  got  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  the  local 
expenditure  within  econoTuical  limits  P — Yes. 

3063.  {Sir  Jamet  Peile.)  The  Provincial  Governments 
Bend  up  a  budget  every  year,  do  they  not  P — Yea. 

3064.  Which  is  considered  by  the  Centr^  Govern- 
ment and  comments  passed  upon  it  P— Very — I  will  not 
Bay-HBoperBcially,  but  the  Central  Government  does 
uoC  look  upon  it  as  part  of  its  cwii  especial  business ;  as 
long  as  the  Provincial  Governments  keep  within  their 
allotment  it  docs  not  consider  it  its  business  to 
Bcnitinise  the  Provincial  Budget. 

3065.  (Gluiirman.)  What  is  your  view  ?  Would  you 
keep  the  periodical  revisions,  or  do  you  agree  with 
Sir  David  Barbour  in  preferring  lo  do  away  with  them  P 
—Like  every  ot^er  Financial  ilembtfr  I  saw  the  draw- 
backs attendant  on  them ;  and  my  own  inolinatiou,  I 
tiunk,  would  be~I  do  not  think  they  could  be  dono 
awsy  with — to  give  them  for  longer  terms— to  mdco  them 
decmmial,  flay,  instead  of  quinquennial,  and  to  give  to 
the  Provincial  Governments  a  smaller  share  in  the 
varioos  branches  of  receipts  made  over  to  them — to  give 
them  a  longer  term  of  enjoyment,  say,  but  less  accumula- 
tioiu,  in  the  first  years  at  any  rate,  from  the  increased 
wccipts. 

3066.  We  had  from  Sir  David  Barbour  some  interest- 
ing in!6rmation  and  interesting  ftpinions  upon  the 
rasult  of  the  dcoentralisatiou  system.  We  had  tables 
put  before  us  which  showed  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  had  been  levied  since 
this  decentralisation  syatem  came  into  force.  But 
i^ir  David  Barbour,  I  think,  warned  us  against  any 

generaliaation  that  that  increase  was  due  to  the 
mpTovemento  following  the  giving  to  the  Provincial 
QovenuneQts  ui  interest  in  tha  collection  of  the 


revenue.  He  thought  that,  in  a  case  put  before  him,  Sir  A.  CoMn, 
we  should  find  there  were  other  reaaons  at  work.    For  K.C.S,l., 

instsnoe,  he  pointed  out,  in  the  case  of  the  Excise,   

which  showed  a  very  large  increase,  that  though  there   16  Nov.  1896. 

had  been  no  additional  duties  imposed  by  Act  on  spirits,      — '■  

yet  that  the  Government  had  what  I  may  call  maximum 
rates,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  those 
maximum  rates  were  not  in  force,  out  that  during  the 
years  that  had  elapsed  they  had  worked  up  to  nearer 
the  maximum.  Well,  that,  of  course,  is  equivalent  to 
increase  of  taxation.  Speaking  generally,  would  yon 
consider  that  one  of  the  main  expectations  had  been 
realised  which  was  held  oat,  when  the  decentralizatitm 
s^-stem  was  brought  in,  by  the  then  Fiiianoial  Member 
of  Council,  namely,  that  the  revenue  whioh  waa  very 
badly  collected  as  long  as  tiie  Provincial  Government 
had  not  an  intermt  in  the  amount  collected,  would  be 
more  closely,  and — ^what  shall  I  say  P— conscientiously, 
collected  mien  the  Provincial  Governments  had  an 
interest  in  the  amonnta  collected  Yes,  I  should.  Z 
should  not  attribute,  especially  in  the  particular 
instance  your  Lordship  has  referred  to,  that  very  large 
increase  merely  to  improved  administration.  But  I 
think  tho  admintstratinu  has  improved  in  proportion 
as  each  administration  has  been  interested  in  the  resultfl 
of  its  own  action. 

3067.  Naturally  spoakii^  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, having  now  a  direct  interest  in  the  amount 
collected,  would  have  a  keen  eye  to  smoggliiig  and 
other  devices  for  evading  the  payment  of  taxation  P— 
Certainly.  I  should  like  to  sav  with  regard  to  the 
particular  illuatration  your  LonLhip  gave,  if  I  m^ht 
— a  point  not  previously  noticed  in  the  evidence  be&« 
the  Commission — that  the  large  increase  iu  Excise  is 
mainly  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  uninterrupted  course 
of  favourable  years  of  late  in  India — almost  nnpre- 
cedently  nninterropted.  When  there  is  a  good  season 
the  Excise  revenue  increases ;  marriages  are  more 
frequent,  more  largely  attended,  and  there  ia  a  large 
increase  of  pcraunal  expenditure.  Harriages  are 
frequent  sources  of  conaumptiou  of  liquor ;  and  I  think, 
iu  view  of  tho  favourable  years  we  have  had  since 
1878,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the  Excise 
in  particular  may  be  put  down  to  that. 

3068.  [Sir  Williatn  WeddeThum.)  Might  not  a  part  of 
the  increase  be  also  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  our 
system  has  been  introduced  into  Native  States  bordering 
upon  British  dominion  under  some  Jiresaiue,  whioh  hu 
made  it  more  easy  to  enforce  the  excise  laws  P— You 
speak  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  perhaps. 

3069.  Especially  where  the  territories  are  much 
mixed  upP — It  IS  possible,  but  I  have  no  personal 
experience  of  it  which  would  enable  me  to  express  a 
useful  opinion  upon  that  point. 

3070.  {CItairman.)  That  would  rather  point  to  the 
good  years,  and  the  greater  power  of  consumption  on  the 
part  of  the  consumiug  classes,  as  the  cause  of  the  larger 
part  of  this  increase? — Yes,  we  invariably  find  the 
Excise  rise  and  fall  with  a  bad  or  a  good  season. 

3071.  The  figures  of  t&e  Excise  are  very  striking 
during  this  period,  from  1881  forward ;  they  show 
an  increase  in  i89:i--4  of  90  per  cent,  over  1879-80,  of 
72  per  cent,  over  1880-81,  and  of  57  per  cent,  over 
1881-2  ? — I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  only  cause ; 
I  say  it  is  a  cause,  which  was  not  sufficiently  brought 
into  prominence  in  the  evidence  given  before  this 
Commission  hitherto. 

3072-3.  I  think  there  is  only  one  mora  point  on  which. 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions ;  that  is  on  the 
syatem  of  audit.  You  will  remember  the  discussion 
that  took  place  somewhere  about  1880-81,  as  to  whether 
an  independent  auditor  shonld  be  appointed  in  India, 
and  I  tJiink  various  alterations  were  made  at  that 
time;  do  you  remember  those  eircnmstauoes P— Yes, 
perfectly. 

3074.  I  think,  from  the  correspondence  which  has 
been  put  before  us,  oae  may  Qome  to  this  conclusion. 
The  Indian  Government  did  not  object  to  the  idea  of  an 
independent  auditor  as,  I  will  not  si^  recommended,  but 
submitted  to  them  by  the  India  Office ;  but  they  came 
to  the  conclusion,  which  the  Secretary  of  State  en- 
dorsed, that  there  was  no  such  necessity  for  establishing 
a  thoroughly  independent  auditor  as  would  counter* 
balance  the  expense  that  would  be  caused  thereby.  At 
present  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  is  to  a 
great  extent  an  executive  officer,  is  he  noc  P — Yes. 

3075.  Yon,  as  Finance  Minister,  would  be  not  un« 
frequentty  iu  oommcnication  with  him  Oonatantly. 

Q4 
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3076.  Getting  muoh  informatiau  from  him  on  various 
points  P — Yea. 

3077.  I  may  regard  him  as  one  of  your  financial 
advisers,  may  I  no&P — YeSt  certainly,  in  all  queBtions  of 
movement  of  currency. 

3078.  And  accoantu,  bearing  on  the  budget  P — ^And 
all  budget  accounts. 

3079.  He  is  the  first  officer  who  gets  the  accounts 
from  the  TrcasarioB  on  the  9th  of  tiie  month  P — Yes. 

3(^.  Therefore  it  vi  rather  difficult  to  8peak  of  him 
as  a  ^oTonghly  independent  oflioer,  ia  it  notP^So 
far,  certainly :"  independent **  is  an  ambieuoun  word; 
yon  could  not  speak  of  him  as  an  oificer  independent  of 
the  control  of  Ae  ezeoative  and  the  Government  of 
India. 

3061-3.  So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  point 
of  independence  here,  that  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  is  hedged  round  l^  the  same  ^arantecs 
for  independence  that  accompany  the  position  of  a 
Judge.  He  is  only  removable  on  address  to  the  Honses 
of  Parliament ;  he  holds  office  during  good  behaviour. 
And  every  pi-ecaution  has  been  taken  to  secnre 
that  he  will,  without  fear  or  favour,  report  any 
irregularity  that  takes  place.  Are  you  qaite  satisfiea 
that  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  in  India 
occupies  an  equally  independent  position,  and  that  the 
position  that  he  occupies  ia  a  guarantee  that  he  will 
report,  without  fear  or  favour,any  irregularities,  whether 
committed  by  subordinate  oBicerB  or  by  higher  officers  P 
—The  irregularities  are  usnally  detected  by  subordi- 
nates of  the  Acconntauts-Oenerol.  They  in  rarer  castas 
iK>me  to  the  Comptroller-Genoral.  1  think  all  might  be 
trusted  to  report  them.  In  fact  ^y  vonld  not  report 
them ;  they  would  immediately  check  them — call  on  the 
ofiioer  concerned  for  an  explanation;  they  certainly 
may  be  traBted  to  do  ttmt. 

3064.  Of  course  when  one  speaka  of  irre^laritiet>,  one 
has  to  be  very  oarefhl  oboat  one's  definition.  In  any 
orderly  system  of  finance  a  number  of  irregnlarities 
may  occnr,  which  have  not  the  slightest  connexion  with 
any  mishandling  of  moneys.  For  in.4tance,  a  Minister 
may  transgress  the  law — and  it  may  be  mcAt  important 
for  orderly  finance  that  such  transgressions  of  the  law 
should  be  reported  as  the  best  security  that  they  should 
not  be  repeated.  Is  any  officer  who  ia  not  completely 
indep3ndent,  quite  in  a  iair  ])osition  for  reporting  any 
non-observance  of  the  law  b^  hiM  superiors  P — Broadly 
speaking,  I  think,  yes.  I  think  that  yon  can  rely  upon 
hi  m.    r  should  rely  upon  him,  certainly,  to  do  so. 

3085.  Would  there  not  be  a  greater  guarantee  of  that 
if  the  officer  were  completely  independent  P— That 
applies  to  almost  every  officer  in  India  except  the 
viceroy.  There  is  do  official  in  India,  except  perha^ 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is 
absolutely  independent  in  tho  seose  of  the  word  in 
which  your  Lordship  uses  it.  But  I  thiqk,  in  spito  of 
that,  they  could  be,  and  are,  very  properly  entrusted  to 
perform  every  function  that  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
doubt  more  of  the  independence  of  the  Comptrnller  and 
Auditor>General  than,  Bay,of  a  Member  of  Council,  who 
might  hope  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  for  instance. 

3086.  But  tho  Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  ia 
entrusted  with  power  to  check,  wtiioh  the  Financial 
Member  is  notP — The  Financial  Member  has  a  Tory 
disagreeable  power. 

3087.  That  is  an  executive  power  P — He  has  tho 

Eower  of  combating  the  Viceroy  and  dissenting  from 
im,  and  calling  upon  the  Secretary  of  Stat«  to  decid« 
between  them. 

3063.  The  Financial  Member  of  Council  corresponds 
veiy  much  to  our  Chancellor  uf  the  Exchequer,  one  of 
the  highest  officers  in  the  State  P — ^He  is  not  inde* 
pendent;  not  necessarily  independent. 

3089.  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  repre- 
sents really,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  the  analogy, 
one  of  our  permanent '  officers  P — Yonr  Lordship  is 
speaking  of  independence,  I  think  P 

£t090.  Tes,  that  is  all  P— I  should  say  neither  of  them 
is  independent,  absolutely;  the  Comp^ller-General  is 
as  independent  as  the  Financial  Member.  I  should  say 
they  are  on  the  same  footing. 

3091.  The  way  in  which  it  strikes  my  mind  is  this: 
The  office  of  Comptroller-General  represents,  as  far  as 
one  can  underetand,  the  positions  held  \g  some  of  the 
ttffieera  at  onr  Treasury,  poRitions  that  I  myself  have 
hold.   I  Bhonld  have  been  very  maoh  astonished  if  it 


had  been  ever  snggested  that  the  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  should  have  been  entrusted 
to  meP— If  they  had  been  so  entrusted,  would  roar 
Lordship  have  been  astonished  if  you  bad  faitbfally 
discharged  them  P  Wonld  yon  not  expect  the  Gomp- 
troller-General  faithfully  to  discharge  that  dutyP 

;i093.  I  think  that  is  quite  possible  P— In  India  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  him  as  entrusted  with  it. 

3094.  I  shonld  expect  it  to  be  quite  possible  and 
probable,  that  the  officer  would  do  his  duty  ;  but  what 
I  mean  \a,  I  do  not  think  it  ia  a  fair  position  of  respon- 
sibility to  put  him  inP — I  think  in  India  we  are  all 
accustomed— I  think  I  shonld  be  corroborated  by 
members  of  my  own  service — and  it  has  become  habitual 
to  us  to  look  on  tho  Account  Department  as  some- 
thing outside  the  Executive,  and  the  head  of  that 
Department  as  [terhaps  more  outside  than  any  of  the 
rest.  We  accept  him,  and  concede  to  him  an  authority 
which  at  first  sight  he  might  not  seem  perhaps  con- 
Btitntionally  to  possess.  I  think  point  of  view 
would  be  corroborated  generally. 

3095.  As  we  nuderstaiid  the  system  in  India  the 
power  of  disallowance  rests  in  the  first  instance,  of 
course  under  the  regulations,  in  subordinate  offloers  P 

—Yes. 

3096.  They  disallow,  and  the^  really  can  enforce  dis- 
allowances subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  officer  against 
whom  the  disallowance  is  directed,  to  appeal.  Do 
you  think  that  a  good  uyatem,  that  the  auditor,  espe- 
cially a  Buboi'dinate  auditor,  should  have  a  direct  power 
of  disallowance  P — My  experience  is  that  in  spite  of 
oc^slonal  friction  it  work-i  very  well. 

3097.  Then  there  \&  one  point  upon  which  there 
appears  to  be  a  certain  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  the  Comptroller- General.  He  knows  those  cases  in 
which  an  irregularity  such  as  I  have  described  hae 
occnrred,  but  which' has  not  been  condoned;  bnt  no 
reports  reach  him  to  show  the  cases  tn  which  the  disal- 
lowances have  been  removed  by  his  subordinate  officers. 
Therefore  ho  does  not  know  how  his  subordinate 
officers  have  exercised  their  discretion.  Of  course,  it 
may  be  quite  possible  for  a  subordinate  officer  to 
construe  quite  wrongly  the  regulatiouB.  We  under- 
stand that  the  security  in  that  case  is  a  test  andit 
which  t^e  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  exenuscB  in 
every  department  in  India,  and  he  tmsts  to  the  result 
of  that  test  andit  to  show  him  how  his  Bubordinates 
have  been  exercising  their  functions  in  the  service. 
Do  voa  think  that  sufficient  P — J.  think  die  experience 
of  those  who  have  been  immediately  concerned  in  Uie 
business  of  andit  has  found  it  sufficient,  and  I  Iwvb  no 
reason  to  disagree  with  them.  L  shonld  also  imagine— 
1  cannot  speak  positively  on  this  point,  for  I  have  never 
been  in  the  Finance  Department  except  at  the  head  of 
it — I  should  imagine  that  the  Aooountants-Greneral 
sends  monthly  analyses  of  their  corresponience  to  the 
Comptroller-General,  as  other  departments  do  to  their 
superiors,  in  which  would  be  entered  all  instances  of 
that  and  other  nature. 

3098.  I  do  not  think  they  do  P— Yoa  think  not  ? 

3099.  It  is  a  question  whether  they  should  not  P — 
That  I  cannot  say ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
practical  working  of  the  office ;  it  is  Uie  exception  if 
they  do  not. 

3100.  Have  you  ever  had  the  opportnnity  of  looking 
at  tbo  reports  made  by  our  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  upon  the  Appropriation  Acconnta  P— No,  not 
tho  English.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  if  I  mi{^t 
with  regard  to  that.  I  am  not  sure  how  for  the 
Appropriation  Reports  in  England  follow  on  a  system 
of  andit  such  as  we  have  in  India,  or  whether  they 
entirely  supersede  snch  audit  P 

3101.  I  did  not  quite  catch  yonr  meaning  P — I  mean 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  English  system  contemplates 
an  audit  like  ours,  supplemeuted  by  a  final  report  by  the 
Comptroller-General,  or  whether  that  report  takes  the 
plaoa  of  all  other  check  P 

3102-3.  The  s^tem  in  England  is  that  every  Depart- 
ment examines  its  own  accounts  for  its  Chief,  not  for 
Pu>liament,  and  it  is  its  own  interest  to  have  thorn 
thoroughly  examined  and  get  them  into  complete 
order  before  it  sends  them  to  the  CoDaptroUer  and 
Auditor-General  P — ^Tes. 

3104.  The  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  in  most 
DepartmenCB  inBtitnces  his  own  detailed  andit,  bnt  in 
the  case  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  which  are  very  big 
Departments,  he  accepts  the  detailed  ezaminofeion  uf 
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the  _Ann7  »iid  "Smvy  officers,  only  institating  a  test 
tndit  of  Certain  branches  every  year  which  he  takes  at 
hazard.  Bat  the  Ooniptroller  and  Aaditor*General, 
being  perfectly  independent,  addresses  hU  report 
to  Parliament.  The  Departments  sraid  their  accounts 
to  him.  and  he  examines  and  sinui  thera.  bnt  he 
aocompaniM  the  account  of  each  Department  with  a 
repmrt  in  which  he  calls  attention — md  his  rej>ort 
ocmsists  of  nothing  else  bnt  that— to  any  irregnlanttes 
which  he  has  fonnd  and  which  he  thinks  anfflciently 
important  to  report  P — Yes. 

3105.  Bnt  he,  the  chief  officer,  passes  the  smaller 
disallowances  and  picks  ont  those  which  he  reports  to 
Parliament,  the  object  being,  of  coarse,  only  to  call  the 
attention  of  Parliament  to  things  which  are  really 
irregnloiities  P— Tes. 

3106.  If  yon  look  throng  one  of  hia  re^rts,  yon  will 
see  that  erery  year  he  reporta  a  number  of  uregnlarities, 
hardly  any  of  them  of  any  great  importance ;  but 
some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  involve  qnestions 
of  principle;  every  one  of  those  goes  to  Parliament. 
Now  when  I  look  at  the  Appropriation  Beport  of 
yonr  Comptroller  and  Auditor<Creneral  in  India,  instead 
of  resembling  that,  it  is  rather  a  financial  review 
of  the  past  year,  which  does  not  iu  the  lea^t  corre- 
spond with  my  idea  of  an  auditor's  report.  Have  yon 
turned  yonr  attention  to  it  P— Oh  yes,  it  has  been  my 
dnty — you  spoke  of  the  Indian  report— it  has  been  my 
doty  to  read  it  while  I  held  office. 

3107.  Wontd  yon  agree  with  me  that  it  takes  rather  the 
form  of  a  financial  review  f — Yes.  I  do  not  think  we 
>tta«ehed  any  great  practical  importance  to  it.  becanse 
the  oheok  followed  almost  immediately  on  the  expendi- 
ture. 

S106.  Hay  I  ask,  would  yon  not  think  it  a  preferable 
form  if  the  report  followed  the  lines  rather  of  onr 
Comptroller  and  Anditor-Oeneral's,  confining  ite  re- 
marks, not  to  explanations  of  reveune  and  expenditure 
which  the  Finance  Minister  can  p^ve,  but  to  pointing 
ont  those  cases  in  which  irregnlanties  had  been  Drought 
to  view  P — Does  ^onr  Lordship  mean  uuAing  a  renmi 
of  the  irregularities  which  have  been  detected  hf 
Bobordinate  officers  F 

3109.  Not  the  smaller  (mesP— Yes,  I  think  that 
might  with  great  advantage  be  embodied  in  it. 

3110.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  or  not,  that  such 
a  report,  merelT  calling  attention  to  irregularities, 
shoold  undergo  toe  re^'iew  of  any  body  at  home,  whether 
a  oommittee  of  the  India  Omoe  or  a  committee  of 
teriew  of  aome  other  Und  P — It  would  be  almost  im- 
poesible  to  express  an  opinion,  in  answer  to  that 
qaestion,  nntil  one  had  some  experienoe  of  what  form 
tne  report  would  take.  You  would  require  one  or  two 
years  to  see  how  to  value  a  rep^ort  of  that  kind;  it 
woidd  then  be  time  enough  to  decide  whether  it  should 
undergo  farther  scrutiny. 

3111.  AUowanoe  must  be  made  for  the  difl^renoe 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  it  would  be  an  endea> 
vonr  to  bring  the  check  upon  irregularities  of  expen- 
diture into  something  of  the  same  form  as  that  in 
which  the  check  exists  hare.  The  check  here  is  that 
&»  Cmnptroller  and  Auditor- General  reports  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
appoints  its  own  committee  to  review  the  Beport.  The 
difficulty  of  the  Boose  of  Oommons  in  dealing  with  such 
a  Bepc^  in  the  caee  of  India  would  be  that  the 
witaesses  could  not  be  brought  here ;  but  a  committee 
of  the  India  Office,  assisted  by  one  or  two  independent 
persons,  could  go  through  the  Auditor-General'd  Beport 
and  advise  upon  it,  getting  their  information  by  corre- 
spondence upon  those  points  which  require  explanation  P 
—The  object  of  snoh  a  report  would  be  not  so  much  the 
detection  of  irregularities,  as  to  present  a  pillory,  as  it 
were,  in  which  wouM  figure  those  which  had  been 
detected  by  subordinates. 

3112-3.  Of  course  they  are  detected  in  the  first 
instance  by  subordinates;  bnt  any  irre^larity  of 
principle,  any  act  of  the  Executive  inconsistent  with 
orderly  finance,  woidd  be  reported  and  published, 
whoever  bad  committed  it,  from  theTiceroy  downward, 
and  it  would  have  to  l>e  explained  and  explained 
publicly  P — It  would  have,  I  should  say.  rather  a 
political  than  a  practical  value.  Ithinkin  the  practical 
workicg  of  the  administration  it  would  probably  be  not 
of  great  importance  as  a  check,  bnt  it  might  bring  to 
light  oertainly  any  class  <^  cases  inwluch  the  adminis- 
tratiott  was  most  inclined,  if  there  is  such  a  olasa,  to 
disregard  financial  order. 

I  87300. 


.  3114  Is  that  point  one  which  yon  would  'consider  5tr  A.  Cobimt 

deserving  of  tiie  attention  of  the  Government  P— I  should  K.C.S  I., 

consider  the  point  deserving  of  further  examination  — 

certainly.  lA  Nov.  1895 

3115.  (Hr.  Bnchanan.)  You  told  as  in  the  earlier  part  — — — 
of  jour  evidence,  that  eince  1885  when  the  change  of 
policy  took  place,  there  was  a  change  in  the  position 
of  the  Finance  Minister,  or  at  any  rate  a  ohangs  tn  the 
weight  attached  to  financial  considerations  in  tiie 
government  of  India  P— I  did  not  say  since  the  diange 
of  policy ;  I  said  that  since  the  establishment  the 
Bubsian  power  in  Central  Asia,  a  ohange  in  the  Council 
of  the  Indian  Government  has  been  brought  about 
which  has  led  to  a  great  houhvenmneiU  of  the  relvtiTe 
powers  of  the  Fmancial  and  llilitaiy  Kembem  of 
Council. 

8116.  What  I  was  going  to  ask  waa  this— Ton  were 
Finance  Member  of  Oooneil  ttam  1883  to  1887  P^ Yes. 

3117.  And  are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  you 
fonnd  that  during  the  latter  part  of  your  tenure  of 
office  financial  oonaiderations  had  lesa  wei^^t  in  ahainng 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  tmim  during  the 
first  period  P — Very  much  so. 

3118.  And  yon  think,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
as  to  the  rightnesa  or  wrongness  of  it,  that  that  change, 
■o  far  as  you  know,  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  continaed 
since  that  date  P— I  think  so. 

3119.  Has  Miy  remedy  been  suggested  for  this 
weakening  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Government 
of  India  f — ^A  remedy  was  suggested  in  my  time  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  I  believe  was  afterwards 
carried  into  efTect.  It  was  suggested  that  when  the 
Yiceroy  and  the  Finance  Member  of  Council  agreed 
in  opposition  to  a  majority  of  the  Council,  the  action  of 
the  Council  should  be  suspended  until  the  Seoretanr  of 
State  had  decided ;  bnt  the  anggeftinn  was  oppoaad 
all  the  other  members  of  the  OMuoil,  and,  when  I  left, 
the  matter  was  undetermined. 

3120.  But  we  understood  from  some  of  the  previous 
witaeeses  that  that  rule  had  been  laid  down.  Sir 
David  Barboar,  however,  I  think,  told  us  that  it  had 
never  been  used  P— Yes,  I  saw  that  reply. 

3121.  Has  anything  elae  been  suggested  by  the 
(Government  of  bidia  to  remedy  this  defect  P— Not  that 
I  know  of,  from  any  reepcmaible  quarter. 

8182.  Hw  defect,  so  far  as  your  observation  goes,  atill 
continues  f—1  have  had  no  personal  experienoe  sinoe 

1887. 

3123.  WiUiont  asking  you  for  any  detailed  scheme, 
oould  you  give  us  any  snggmtiona  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  finaaeial  interasts  might  be  strengthened  in  the 
Oovonment  of  India}— I  can  give  no  scheme;  that 
would  involve  far  greater  inquiry,  and  means 
inqnin^,  ^an  I  at  present  possess.  I  think  the  direction 
in  wluoh  you  would  have  to  look  for  it,  would  be  the 
gtiengthening  of  the  financial  interests  in  the  Council 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  ultimately  in  trying 
in  some  way,  without  undue  interference  with  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  establish  a 
c<mtHrol  emanating  finm  what  theoretically  is  at  present 
the  last  court  of  control— Parliament. 

3124.  You  would  look  for  it  then  in  two  directions — 
in  acme  form  of  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Council  of  India  here,  and  also  in  making  mora 
direct,  by  some  method  or  another,  the  control  which 
Parliament  haa  got  the  statute  of  1868  over  the 
finances  of  Bidia  f — I  cannot  say  what  the  form  of  alter* 
tition  would  be,  or  whether  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  necessary  or  not; 
what  I  mean  la,  that  the  financial  control  of  the 
Council  should,  if  poaaible,  be  made,  at  any  rate  val^ 
very  valid. 

3125.  You  think  that  in  the  main  the  improved  aetdon 
of  the  Connoil  in  India  would  tend  towards  the  interats 
of  economy  in  the  Government  of  India  P— I  think  so. 

3126.  I  think  we  had  aome  statement  on  the  subject 
from  Sir  David  Barbour.  Would  you  agree  with  him 
that,  with  regard  to  the  Council  of  India,  a  good  deal 
of  its  experience  -is  somewhat  remote,  that  it  WMta  to 
have  freaner  experience  of  the  more  recent  development 
of  the  conditions  under  which  India  ie  to  be  govuved  P 
— Well,  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  lay  that  down  so 
strongly  and'  largely  in  a  general  form.  There  are 
members  upon  it  whose  knowledge  of  India  is  as  recent 
or  more  recent  than  my  own.  for  instance ;  and  there 
f/n  ofhera  who  haye  heea  disconnected  with  it  longer. 
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SirA.Cobiim,  3127.  Then,  looking  in  imother  direction,  do  yon 
K.C^J.,  think  tliat  ^jnfcnfti^l  interests  ought  to  be  either  more 
— «  largely  or  more  strongly  represented  in  the  Council  of 
15  Mot.  1895.  India  P — Well,  I  think  financial  interests  onght  always 

to  be  represented  in  the  Conncil  of  India  m  military 

interests  or  other  interests  are. 

3128.  Ton  will  say  then,  I  suppose,  that,  just  as»  in 
your  opinion,  finanoial  interests  in  the  goremment  of 
India  nave  been  inoreasing  ia  importance,  whilst  their 
weight  has  slowly  deoreaaed,  so  they  onght  to  increase 
in  power  and  weu^t  in  the  home  KOTemmcnt  of  India 
as  centred  in  the  Uoonoil  P — Yes,  that  the  proportion  of 
interest  should  be  maintained  in  the  matter  o(  its 
representation  in  ConnoiL 

S129.  And  it  is  decidedly  yoar  opinion  that,  even  more 
than  in  other  States,  financial  interests  are  of  para- 
moant  importaiioe  in  the  GoT«mmflnt  of  India  P— 1  am 
not  qsite  snra  thit  I  caught  what  you  mean. 

3130.  Tbtt  GhainnikD,  in  some  of  tiw  qneationa  that 
he  pot  to  Toa,  introdnoed  a  parallel  between  India 
and  other  Bsropean  countries;  should  I  be  right  in 
saying  that  your  opinion  would  be  that,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  margin  of  possible  new  taxation 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  expenditure  of  past  years, 
financial  interests  are  of  eren  greater  importance  to  the 
GoTonunent  of  India  than  to  almost  any  other  country  P 
— I  do  not  think  the  Chairman  put  tbat  question  to  me. 
It  was  put  to  Sir  David  Barbour;  but,  in  any  case,  I 
have  no  experience  of  Foreign  goTemments. 

3131.  But,  largely,  we  may  take  it  as  your  opinion 
that  finuwial  qneationB  are  most  important  with  regard 
to  the  GoTenunent  of  India  at  this  moment  P— I  would 
not  say  they  are  the  most  important ;  I  say  that  their 
importance  is  as  great  as  any  other  class  of  questions 
whioh  can  bo  bronght  before  that  Ciovemmcnt. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  give  us  any 
further  details  or  snggestious  with  regard  to  the  modfe 
in  which  yon  would  strengthen  the  control  of  Parlia- 
mmt  over  Indian  taanoeP—No;  Ido  not  think  I  should 
he  well  adnaed  in  oempying  the  tameof  this  Commission 
vitti  Hiy  stttgeations  at  present  on  that ;  I  do  not  thick 
they  would  be  worth  anything. 

3133.  Of  coarse  we  are  rery  anxlons  to  hare  Heeges. 
tions,  partiealarlj  from  persons  Jike  yourself  atid 
Sir  David  Barbonr,  who  were  reeeut  oooapants  of  tbe 
position  of  Finanoe  HinisterP— I  do  not  think,  except 
as  tbd  outcome  ot  a'  oompleto  inquity  1^  competent 
persons,  that  uiy  answer  of  any  value  wonld  be  obtained 
on  a  subject  of  that  sort. 

3134.  Would  you  like  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
Parliament,  not  indiscriminate,  but  upon  large  questions 
and  acoording  to  oerfeain  definite  fixed  principles  and 
roles  P— One  mnst  remember  that  the  exmuse  of  the 
ooutrol  of  Puliament  would  have  to  be  harmonised 
wiUi  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  India.  Those  womd  be  tbe  main 
points  to  bear  in  mind. 

3135.  There  was  a  question  I  flbould  like  to  ask  yon 
with  regard  to  the  deoentralisation  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Ton  stated  that  one  result  of  it  was  that  the 
Viceroy's  attention  had  been  largely  diverted  owing  to 
that  from  consideration  of  home  affairs  to  the  con- 
nderatiom  of  foreign  aiid  military  affairs  P  la  tbere 
any  remedy  for  that  state  of  thmgs  to  be  found  in 
anything  like  a  farther  deceiUzalisatitm  of  Indian 
finance  devolving  more  apon  the  Provincial  Govern- 
mentK  P  I  merely  ask  for  information  P— I  think  not. 
So  far  as  the  Army  and  Navy  are  concerned,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  divest  die  Central  Government  of  tkat. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  to  maintain  the  deoen- 
ta«lisati6n  system,  it  would  be  difficult  to  open  a  larger 
Se3d  of  immediate  oocupatlon  Or  personal  admiiiiita«- 
tion  to  the  Viceroy. 

3186.  Yon  t^ink  the  Government  of  India  has  gone 
just  about  i*  far  as  it  can  in  th«  direction  of  decen- 
tralisation P— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tliat  it  may  not 
be  able  to  complete  ana  carry  further  some  of  the  side 
channels  of  decentralisation,  but,  I  think,  they  havo 
gone  nearly  as  far  as  the;  can  go. 

8187.  Lookinff  at  it  from  the  economical  point  of 
viefWf  io  jaa  tiunk  that  we  have  got  as  mnoh  eoonomioal 
nsoltfrom  it  now  as  we  are  likely  to  get  P— approxi- 
mately. 

3138.  It  is  not  an  avsilable  source  &6m  whitsh  to  look 
for  jjtcreased  revenue  P— The  results  of  the  future  lare 
tiot'likely  to  be  as  much  as  they  hitherto  have  been. 


3139.  It  is  not  an  available  source  tiom  which  we 
can  look  for  any  substantial  financial  results  iu  the 
direction  of  economy  in  Indian  finance  in  the  fatnre  f 
— No,  not  at  all  comparable  to  those  that  have  already 
been  gained,  because  the  field  baa  been  mostly  coverea, 
Ithmk. 

3140.  (Sir  WHUam  Wedderhwrn.)  1  should  like  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions  regarding  the  machinery  for  the 
control  of  expenditure.  I  tbink  tbe  control  thai  is  now 
exercised,  or  supposed  to  be  exercised,  may  be  divided 
into  two  sections :  there  is  the  control  which  is 
exercised  over  the  different  departments  by  the 
executive  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  control  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  State — tbat  I  should  conaider  the  first 
section:  and  the  second  seccion  is  control  over  the 
whole  of  the  executiTe,  inolnding  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  second  section  of  oontrol  being  axertnsea  on 
beualf  of  tbe  taxpayers.  I  think  that  we  may  make  a 
divisitm  of  that  sort  betwero  the  two  classes  of  oontrol, 
may  we  notP — J'ossibly. 

3141.  The  Chairman  has  referred  yon  to  corre- 
spondenoe  which  referred  to  the  office  of  Auditor- 
General  and  tbe  House  of  Commons,  uid  tbe  analogy 
that  m^ht  be  established  in  India ;  and  in  acoordanoe 
with  that  correspondenoe,  it  was  made  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor-Gtenexal  in  India  to 
audit  everything  up  to  the  sanction  of  the  Seoretary 
of  State.  I  tbink  that  was  the  case,  bat  that^  I 
think,  comes  under  the  first  section,  because  that 
is  an  audit  only  for  higher  executive  officers  up  to 
the  Seoretary  of  State  upon  subordinate  ueoative 
offioers,  and  that  audit,  I  think,  only  refers  to  mattert 
of  detail  and  administration,  and  not  to  any  queatton  ol 
policy.   I  think  X  am  right  in  saying  thM  P— -Yes. 

3142.  But,  as  regards  any  general  control  of 
upenditure  toaching  huge  questions  of  policy,  any 
oontrol  over  tlie  Secretary  of  State  would  have  to 

bo  exercised  by  Parliament;  there  is  no  other 
authority  that  could  exercise  that  control,  I  thinkP 
What  1  should  like  to  inquire  into  is,  what  support  the 
Financial  Member  of  Council,  as  the  Finance  Minister 
of  India,  receives  in  trying  to  oontrol  the  expenditure 
when  hs  thinks  it  ia  gcrtiting  too  great  P  The  financial 
member  of  Cnuncil  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  wat<A>dog 
ou  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  whether  in  Bngland  or  in 
India,  and  he  can  either  give  warning,  if  he  thinks  thai 
a  dangerous  financial  policy  iti  being  initiated,  or  he  can 
do  his  besti  to  prevent  the  money  being  spent ;  when 
the  question  of  the  expenditure  of  money  arises  he  can 
do  both,  I  think  P— Yea. 

3143.  I  think  you  said  that  as  regards  giving  warning, 
the  difficulty  arises  from  his  not  bemg  acquainted 
always  with  the  details  of  the  policy  which  eventually 
leads  to  the  necessary  expenditure  P — It  may  arise  from 
that  oanse. 

3144.  Tbe  necessity  may  arise  wittiont  being  bronght 
directly  within  his  knowledge.  And,  as  regards  nis 
power  of  preventing  the  expenditure,  he  has  uie  poww 
of  dissenting  either  in  Council  or  by  a  formal  minute* 
bat  he  has  no  confidence  that  that  dissent  will  have  a 
definite  result  in  checking  the  expeaditore  P — ^No. 

3145.  That,  I  understand,  to  be  the  position.  Then, 
as  regards  the  different  authorities  from  which  he  may 
possibly  receive  support,  the  Chairman,  in  likening  his 
poaition  to  that  of  tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
points  Out  that  he  may  havo  to  deal  with  tbe  Viceroy 
personally,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  to  deal  with  the  Prime  Minister 
personajly,  and  economy  or  otherwise  will  depend 
a  good  deal  upon  the  perB<mal  inclination  of  the 
Viceroy.  You  mentioned  tbat  the  VicerOT  takes 
personal  charge  of  certahi  depwtaiente,  the  Foreign, 
the  Hiiitaiy,  and  the  PnUio  Works  DepsrfanentsP-~ 
Not  tbe  Military. 

Z146.  The  Foreign  and  the  PuhUo  Works  Depart- 
ments P — No,  the  Foreign  alone. 

3147.  He  takes  charge  P — He  takes  charge  of  that  as  a 
rule.  It  is  matter  of  arraiigement  between  the  Vicen^ 
and  tbe  members  of  his  Council;  the  custom  is,  that 
&e  Foreign  Department  should  rest  with  the  Viceroy. 

3148.  Bat  he  generally  tak«  a  oonsiderable  persmial 
interest  in  the  Muitsry  and  Fublio  Works  Depwtanents, 
I  think,  does  he  not  F— Yes. 

3149.  So  far  as  those  departments  are  oonoemed, 
those  are  departments  that  lead  to  very  oonaderable 
expenditore— the  ForeieD  Department,  both  political 
ftnd  miKtacy— and  the  fnUio  Worta  DUpartmontP  - 
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The  Foreign  ixwy,  the  Public  WorlcB  nsaallj  does,  and 
the  Hilitary  always  doee. 

3150.  The  fact  that  the  Viceroy  takes  charj^o  of  the  , 
Foreign  Departxneoti  which  may  lead  to  military  ex- 
peditions, vonld  put  him  a  little  in  tha  position  of 
representing  a  spending  depivtaient,  would  it  not? 
— W^I,  a  spendmg  department  is,  I  understand,  a 
departmmt  that  moift  neoessarilj  spend. 

S151.  TesT — The  Foreign  Department  it  notneces- 
flsrily  fh^  the  adoption  of  a  certain  policy  it 
may  find  itself  inTulred  in  ciroomstanoes  whiw  might 
oall  for  expenditare,  bnt  not  necessarily. 

31fiS.  I  was  looking  to  the  circamstanoes  w'nioh 
rather  detnct  from  the  Viceroy's  position  as  taking  a 
jadioial  riew  of  any  difierenoe  of  opinion  between  the 
Finance  Minister  and  other  Meuberb  of  Council :  and  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  Viceroy  becomes 
personally  interested  in  cmestionB  of  fbreign  policy  which 
may  iMid  to  military  expeditions,  would  rather  deteriorM» 
his  judicial  position  in  dealing  with  any  qacsti<m  where 
the  Finance  ICinister  objected  to  expenditure? — The 
Viceroy  is  responsible  in  every  department  of  the 
Government,  and  I  do  not  know  that  his  direct  ad- 
ministration of  the  Foreign  Department  would  cause 
him  to  exercise  less  impartial  judgment  in  that  than  in 
any  other.  His  lespontibilily,  I  mean,  extepds  to  all. 

3153.  I  meant  rather — might  gire  tm  example— 
let  me  suppose  that  the  VioerOT  had  decided  to  have  a 
military  expedition  beytfnd  the  frontier.  If  the  Finraee 
Hinister  objected  to  t»at,  he  woold  be  objecting  to  the 
policy  prasonally  supported  by  the  Viceroy  himself ; 
would  not  that  make  it  more  diflFioult  for  him  to  get 
the  Viceroy  to  take  a  jodicial  view  of  the  subject  t  

31541.  (Sir  Afidreu;  SetAle.)  I  should  like  to  ask  before 
yon  answer  that  qoestion ;  does  the  Vioeroy  personally 
decide  upon  military  expeditions  beyond  the  frontier, 
because  the  qnestion  rather  assnmed  that  he  did  P — I 
did  not  understand  Sir  William  Wedderbnm  to  say  so ; 
I  understood  him  to  say  '*  if  a  military  expedition  were 
decided  upon.** 

315S.  Oh,  no,  "if  the  Vioeroy  decided  npon  an 

expedition." 

31&5a.  (Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  Or  recommended 
itP — Mj  answer  to  tliat  would  be  that  the  Finance 
Minister  woald  have  had  opportunities  of  expressing 
his  views  in  Council  before  the  expedition  was  decided 
npon ;  and  the  Viceroy  would  hear  what  he  had  to  say 
before  he  made  up  his  own  mind  in  all  probability. 

SIW.  Tes.  Then  in  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy  most 
of  tike  other  ICembers  of  Council  refvesent  spending 
departinents  as  againiit  the  Finance  Blember  who  has 
to  proride  the  funds  ;  is  not  that  the  case  P — All  in 
their  rarions  degrees. 

3157.  Therefore  to  a  certain  extent  he  is  one  agwinst 
all  tha  otiiers  P— I  think  so. 

S158.  Tou  mentioned  that  he  gets  a  certain  support 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Ouunoil  in  financial 
matters;  he  looks  to  get  some  support  in  financial 
economy  P — Yes ;  he  also  looks  to  the  Viowoy  I  think, 
too.  I  shonld  BB^,  spedcing  of  my  own  expoience,  he 
looks  to  the  Viceroy  and  is  largely  supported  by  the 
Viceroy. 

3159.  Tes,  bat  if  the  Viceroy  is  against  him  he  is 
rather  helpless  in  the  Council  P — Yes.  Of  conrse,  he 
csndot  expect  the  Viceroy  to  support  him  when  he 
differs  from  him  in  view. 

3160.  He  would  not  expect  to  get  the  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  where  his  recommeimation  was 
adverse  to  a  policy  approved  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Supposing  the  Secrotary  of  State  had — to  give 
an  example — sanctioned  an  expedition  beyond  the 
frontier,  an  apped  to  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
not  be  of  much  value  against  the  expenditare  in- 
Tolved  in  that  poliey  P— When  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  sancti<med  an  expedition  there  would  be  no  appeal 
to  hira  against  it. 

3161.  He  would  not  hope  to  get  much  by  any  remon- 
8ti»nce  or  protest  ? — No  ;  if  sanction  had  been  given 
and  kcted  on  it  would  probably  be  too  late.  Perhaps  I 
may  bring  out  ^ain  more  clearly  the  point  of  the 
answer  I  gave.  He  would  hare  ample  opportunity 
before  the  deoision  was  arrived  at,  and  when  the  mind 
of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  GoTerament  ires  in  a 
state,  presumabty,  of  suspense,  of  putting  all  his  views 
befwe  hnn,  white  tiiere  was  yet  time. 


S162.  Well,  I  will  take  another  instauce ;  snj^sing.  ^  A.  Cohin, 
it  is  a  qnestion  of  engaging  upon  large  public  works,  K.CSJ.,^. 
if  that  policy  of  public  workn  bad  been  started  by  the  — 
Seor^»ry  of  State,  he  would  feel  that  he  had  not  much   I&  Vov.  189S. 
hope  in  an  appeal  made  by  him  against  tiiat  expenditure  ?  — — 
— If  he  thought  sach  a  policy  would  be  likelj  to  be 
injurious  to  che  finances  of  India  or  beyond  tiieir  power 
of  meeting  the  charge,  and  if  he  ooald  enlist  the  rest 
of  the  Council  with  him,  I  think  he  miglit  have  hope 
that  Ite  conld  induce  the  Secretary  of  State  to  n»odify 
his  opinion.   If  he  fonad  himself  alone,  of  oonnw  he 
would  have  much  less  assa ranee  uptm  that  point. 

3163.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  a  good  deal  of  the  general 
expenditure  upon  great  public  works  in  India  has  been 
initiated  from  home,  more  than  at  the  request  of  the 
^ople^in  India  P  —Whom  do  yon  mean  hj  the  people  in 

3164.  Any  local  demand  there  P — Do  yoa  mean  the 
authorities  in  India  or  the  people  of  India  P 

3165.  Either ;  I  mean  is  it  not  rather  initiated  in  this 
country  than  in  India  P — Than  in  India  P  That  is  a  very 
broad  qnestion  I  should  scarcely  reply  to.  I  think  within 
my  experience  that  there  is  a  constant  pressure  upon 
the  Gtrremment  of  India  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  expand  the  railway  system  of  India  as  much  as 
possible. 

3166.  Are  yon  aware  that  a  good  deal  of  Parliamentary 
and  other  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  npon  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  spend  money  ia  this  way  P— That  may  be : 
but  within  my  personid  knowledge,  of  course,  I  ooald 
not  answer  that  qnestion. 

3167.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  pressnre 
is  brought  by  the  Secretary  of  State  rather  npon  the 
Government  of  India  to  extend  railways  P— Pressure  is, 
perhaps,  scarcely  the  word  to  use.  I  should  say  that 
eveiy  encouragement  is  given  to  the  Government  of 
India  to  develope  its  railways  for  the  purpose  of  the 
commerce  and  the  seoority  of  India. 

3168.  Then  we  oome  to  the  second  section  tiiat  I 
referred  to,  namely,  the  means  <tf  controllia^  expen- 
ditnre  on  behalf  cn  the  taxrayers,  whether  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  India.  The  Chairman  has  pointed  out 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  check  in  this  conntr^  is  check 
by  anticipation,  the  anticipation  of  parliamentary 
interference.  Do  yon  think  tnat  operates  in  India  P— I 
think  I  replied  to  that  question  to  the  Cbairnian,  that 
it  operates  in  increasing  degree  as  we  get  nearer  to 
Parliament ;  as  the  antnoriliy  concerned  gets  nearer  to 
Parliament. 

3169.  But  I  suppose  it  would  operate  more  usefully, 
if,  instead  of  desultory  interference,  there  was  a  well 
regulated  and  systematic  control  exercised :  then  the 
anticipation  of  that  control  would  have  a  very  good 
eifect,  I  presume  P — If  the  best  possible  arrangement 
could  be  made,  that  would  presumably  have  the  best 
possible  effect. 

3170.  At  present  we  have  what  is  called  the  Indian 
Budget  debate  P— Yes. 

317L  Do  you  think  that  much  benefit  is  derived  from 
that  P — Benefit  to  the  Government  of  India  P 

3172.  Tes,  and  to  India  P— No. 

3173.  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  that  P — It  is  debated, 
as  a  rule,  long  after  the  period  to  which  it  refers  is 
closed ;  it  is  debated  at  the  end  of  the  Session  when 
everybody  is  very  anxious  to  get  away,  I  believe  ;  and  it 
is  usually  debated,  I  am  told — I  am  speaking  without 
any  experience  fVom  what  I  see  in  the  papers  and  from 
what  1  learn  from  others — in  a  very  thin  house,  and 
among  persons  many  or  most  of  whom  are  neither  com- 

Setent  nor  careful  to  weigh  the  matter  which  they  are 
isoassing. 

3174.  If  the  Financial  Statement  could  be  considered 
by  some  well-organised  committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  report  to  the  House  of  Commons;  would 
that  not  be  a  step  towards  getting  the  debate  on  to  a 
more  business-like  footing  than  it  is  at  present  P — I  am 
so  entirely  unacquainted  witii  the  prom^le  conrse  of 
afiairs  in  Parliament,  that  I  oonid  not  give  any  answer 
to  that ;  at  least  within  my  knowledge. 

3175.  What  I  would  like  to  get  at  is  how  best  the 
dispent  of  the  responsible  Finance  Minister  conld  be 
utilised,  in  order  to  bring  proper  inquiry  upon  any- 
thing that  is  going  wrong  in  the  finances  of  the 
Government  of  India.  The  Financial  U  ember  bf 
Oooncdl,  when  he  thinks  that  the  finanoas  are  going 
wrong,  has  an  opportunity  of  recording  a  dissent  or  ot 
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Sir  A.  Crism,  bringing  it  to  notice.  object  isto  ascertain  bo v  tbat 
K.C.S.I.,        disBont  or  opinion  may  be  beat  ntiliaed  for  practical  pur- 

  poses ,  so  tbat  bis  riew  of  tbe  case  nu>>7  be  properly  looked 

lA  Not.  1S9S»  mto,  and  the  nltimate  authority  of  Parliament  broagbt 
— —  to  bear  so  as  to  indicate  a  mature  and  good  policy  to 
be  folloired  in  financial  mattera.  That  is  my  object,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  would  not  be  advan- 
tageooa  that  snob  an  opinion  of  the  finance  Minister 
should  in  8i»ne  way  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
CommooiP— IbeUere  it  oan  te{  if  hot  member  of  the 
HooBO  of  Oomnums  ohooseB  to  ask  for  it,  it  may  be 
pabliahed,  and  I  know  in  the  case  of  my  own  diaaent, 
wbich  Sir  Oourteney  Ilbert  and  X  recorded  with  regaid 
to  the  increase  of  the  ftrmy,  it  was  pablisbed ;  it  was 
o^led  for  in  tbe  Honse  and  published. 

3179.  But  that  depended  upon  private  members  P — 

Tea. 

3177.  Bat  I  mean  in  order  to  inform  the  House  or  a 
committee  of  the  House,  as  a  formal  thing,  of  the  impor- 
tant issues,  would  it  not  be  advantageous  that  tney 
sboald  hare  before  them  any  dissents  or  opinions  or 
reports  by  the  Financial  Member,  and  also  any  dissents 
that  ;might  have  been  recorded  here  in  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  otficu  on  financial  matters  ;  would  that  not 
be  Tery  useful  material  for  the  Honse  of  Conunona 
or  a  committee  of  the  Honae  of  Commona  to  deal 
witbp  And  ahould  it  not  be  regularly  and  formally 
placed  before  tbemP — It  aeema  to  me  a  question  to 
which  one  oannot  reply  without  knowing  what  the 
conatitntional  powera  of  snob  a  body  aa  you  apeok  of 
would  be. 

3178.  Bnt  you  think  it  wonid  be  Talnable  if  those 
iasnes  could  be  aatiafactorily  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commona  with  a  view  to  their  dealing  with  the 
flnanoea  of  India,  which  they  bare  to  do  once  a  year 
upon  the  Baat  India  Accounts  P — Tra.  I  think  they 
already  have  the  power.  I  rather  think  a  diaaent  of  a 
member  of  the  secretary  of  State's  Coonoil  mnst  be 
pablisbed.  Am  I  wrong  in  that  P 

3179.  (Sir  James  PeiU.)  No.  not  published;  it  ia 
recorded  P — Recorded. 

3180.  It  may  be  called  for  by  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment P — I  could  not  answer  that  question.  Sir  William 
Wedderbnm's  question  touohes  upon  the  relative 
authority  of  the  GoTemment  of  Inaia  and  of  Parlia< 
ment,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  I  think,  to  say  ;  the 
amount  of  caution  to  be  exeroised  in  order  to  prevent 
undne  interference  with  the  Government  of  India  would 
bare  to  be  very  carefully  considered,  and  also  the 
constitution  of  tbia  proposed  body,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  bsfore  a  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given 
to  a  question  of  tbat  kind. 

3181.  {Sir  William  Wedderbwm.)  Were  yon,  as 
Financial  Member  of  Council  in  India,  made  aware  of 
any  dissents  or  minutes  of  tbe  Secretary  of  State's 
GonnciU  recorded  here  P — No,  nothing  that  passed  in 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  was  ever  oommonicated 
to  me. 

3182.  So  you  would  not  be  made  aware  supposing  a 
certain  nnmber  of  members  of  Council  had  minuted  in 
favour  of  your  views  P— I  should  not  be  made  oiDoially 
aware.  I  might  learn  it  from  private  aonrces,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  come  to  my  official  cognisance. 

318'}.  Are  you  aware  if  there  have  been  in  tbe 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  members  specially 
trained  in  tbe  Finance  Department  in  India  P — There 
osually  are. 

3184.  Are  there  any  at  this  moment  P — No.  Sir 
John  Strachey  was  tbe  other  day,  but  he  has  resigned. 

3185.  Cui  you  name  any  others  that  have  been  on 
the  Connoil  besides  Sir  John  Straoiwy  P— Sir  William 
Hair.  Both  tbe  Strucheye — General  Strachey  acted 
a  short  time  in  charge  of  the  finances — and  Sir  William 
Hnir,  those  are  tiie  Uiree  that  oocnr  to  me  for  the 
present. 

3186-7.  I  darosay  you  have  read  debatea  in  Parliament 
npon  BOoh  questions  as  the  import  dnties  and  the 
Ghitral  expedition.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the 
members  of  Parliament  who  spoke  had  sufKcient 
infcnrniation  upon  these  snbjects  on  which  they  spoke  P 
— I  do  not  think  I  read  from  that  point  of  view. 
I  should  not  have  said  they  were  insufficiently  informed, 
so  far  aa  I  could  see,  at  all ;  they  knew  aa  much  aa  I 
did,  anyhow. 

3188.  With  regard  to  a  support  to  the  Finance 
Minister  in  any  proposals  for  economy,  I  think  Sir 


David  Barbour  said  he  would  be  a  good  deal  supported 
if  there  were  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  an  edncated 

eublio  opinion,  upon  financial  questions  in  existence, 
lo  you  agree  in  that  view  of  the  case  P— Yes. 

3189.  What  is  the  line  generally  taken  by  tbe  Freaa 
in  India,  the  Anglo-Indian  Presa  and  the  Indian  Preas 
upon  queationa  ot  economy  P 

(Svr  Andrew  BcobU.)  We  sorely  do  not  want  to  go 
into  that }  as  to  the  line  taken  by  the  Press  in  India. 

(Sir  William  Weddeihmm.)  Public  opinion. 

{Sir  AnArem  Scdble.)  We  we  not  enqniring  into  public 

opinion. 

(Sir  William  WedtUrhum.)  Sir  David  Barbonr 
referred  to  public  opinion.  What  we  are  dealing  with 
is  the  support  neoessary  to  control  the  expenditnro.  I 
think  that  this  is  very  material. 

(Ohairman.)  An  allusion  has  been  made  to  public 
opinion.  Ton  were  going  to  ask  what  evdence  there 
was  of  pablic  opinion. 

3189a.  {Sir  William  Wedderhiarn.)  The  Presa  is  the  way 
in  which  public  opinion  is  shown  in  India.  Can  yon  say 
how  public  opinion  is  expressed  in  the  Press  P  Does  the 
Financial  Member  get  support  from  public  opinion  in 
the  Press  in  India,  that  is  my  question  P— I  think, 
nteaking  generally,  tbat  he  does  get  it,  both  tram  the 
Anglo-Indian  and  from  the  Indian  Press. 

3100.  Snpposing  Ihe  Finance  Ministerwere  of  opinion 
that  certain  expenditure  was  illegal  under  Section  55 
of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  expenditure  for  military  operations  beyond  the 
frontier  without  tbe  couHent  of  Parliament,  what  steps 
could  he  take  to  prevent  that  expenditure  being  made  P 
— He  would  consult  the  Legal  member  of  Council, 
through  the  Viceroy  probably ;  he  would  have  the 
question  referred  to  the  Viceroy  with  a  request  tlut 
legal  opinion  might  be  got  npon  it,  I  should  say. 

3191.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  that  point  has  been 
oonaidered  as  to  the  legality  of  such  expenditure  P — 
I  cannot  say ;  not  in  my  time ;  no  question  arose  in  my 
time  to  call  for  thaL 

3192.  Section  55  of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
refers  to  British  India  as  it  was  transferred  to  Her 
Majesty  at  that  time.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  any 
steps  are  taken  to  keep  a  record  of  the  successive 
additions  to  those  dominions  of  Her  Mtyesty  in  India 
since  1858  P — I  do  not  quite  follow  the  expression  *'  to 
keep  a  record.** 

3193.  Section  65  of  the  Act  of  1858  puts  a  limit  upon 
expenditure  beyond  the  external  fnmtiers  of  British 
India,  of  Her  Majesty's  dominiona ;  bnt  thoae  htmtiera 
have  been  extended  mim  time  to  time  sinoe  1858  P— > 
Tea. 

3194.  Is  there  any  formal  or  official  record  to  show 
the  extensions,  and  whether  ther  have  been  legally 
and  oonalitntionally  effected  P— The  only  case  Uu.t  I 
can  recall  is  the  case  of  Upper  Bnrma,  and  I  think 
there  was  an  Order  in  Oonncil  in  London,  a  procla- 
mation of  some  sort,  (I  do  not  know  what  form  it  took) 
declaring  that  Upper  Bnrma  was  annexed. 

3195.  But  as  i  egarda  theiie  gradual  enlargements  of 
the  frontier,  of  the  western  taid  norA-westem  firontier, 
are  yon  aware  whether  any  formal  proceedinira  are 
taken  to  include  these  new  territories  within  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majosty  contemplated  by  the  Act  of 
1858  ?— I  am  not  aware  uiat  they  have  been  included 
within  Her  Majesty's  domini(ma.  They  have  been  in- 
cluded within  a  treaty  protectorate,  but  not  within 
British  dominion,  I  think. 

3196.  Can  you  refer  me  to  uiy  authorised  map  which 
at  present  shows  the  existing  dominions  of  Her  Miges^ 
— ^British  India  ?— No,  I  cannot. 

(Iff.  Naoroji.)  I  want  a  little  explanation  from  yon, 
my  Lord.  1  understand  from  our  otrnversation  last 
time  that  we  are  at  present  consUering  the  gystem  cr 
method,  or  mechanism,  rules  and  regulations  and 
powers  and  control  of  auditor,  aooountant,M^  Finance 
Minister,  but  the  question  of  the  character  and  efficien<7 
of  that  expenditure  with  its  economical  and  financial 
or  other  effects,  and  the  persons  or  the  motive  power 
which  carries  ont  this  iniole  mecluuiiam,  has  to  be 
deferred  P 

(Chairman.)  I  think  what  we  have  said  ma  that  we 
would  deal  first  of  all  with  the  mechanism  of  tibe 
administration.  The  qnution  of  the  progreas  <rf 
expenditure  forms  a  separate  branch  which  oonld  bg 
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loore  ooarenittitlj  taken  at  tbe  seooncl  seriei  of 
■ittingi. 

(]fr.  Naort^.)  That  wcmld  indnde  tike  expenditure 
m  &e  manning,  «nd  tiie  whole  peninuel  of  the  serrioe 
and  80  on — the  whole  expenditure,  in  fact  f 

{Chairman.)  When  we  come  to  the  progress  of  the 
expeDditnre,  if  yon  are  desironB  of  raising  the  qnestioa 
u  to  whether  we  oan  ko  into  grieTances,  the  Commie- 
lioB  will  haT8  to  s^tle  the  points  at  the  time.  1  do 
not  think  that  grieruioeB  oome  within  the  pnrriew  of 
oar  inquiry,  Bat  at  all  eTonta  that  wonld  not  form 
pi^  of  the  machinery  <^  administration  as  I  nnder- 
ttand  it ;  now  we  want  to  get  the  mechanism. 

3197.  (Mr.  Naormi.)  It  is  the  mechanism  we  want  to 
mt  at  Now,  I  will  only  pat  one  qaeetion  as  regards 
thediffionlty  of  finance  and  so  on.  Is  it  not  a  great 
weakness  in  finance  that,  as  in  this  country,  the  people 
or  taxpayers  in  some  suitable  wa^  have  no  direct 
interest  or  voice  in  the  finance  P— Is  it  not  a  weakness 
in  finance,  do  you  say  P 

3198.  Yes.  if  the  people  hod  any  direct  Toice  and 
direct  interest  in  ttie  settlement  of  the  finance  and  tho 
expenditare  of  everything,  would  it  not  be  a  great 
strength  to  the  Finance  Minister  P  while  at  present, 
hiring  no  snoh  support  of  snch  interest  from  the 
people  themselves,  n  is  a  great  weakness  in  the 
finances?— It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  qaestion  in 
that  form,  quite.  It  might  be  a  weakness  or  it  might 
be  a  strength  to  him. 

3190.  Consent  of  the  people  is  tbe  great  strength  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  P~-So  far  as  he  could 
obtain  the  opinions  of  the  people,  and  a»e  them  in 
sapport  of  his  views,  it  wonld  be  a  source  of  strength 
toum. 

3200.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  the  people 
expressed  oatside,  but  some  direct  voice,  some  repre- 
sentative of  the  taxpayer  in  the  Council,  who  can 
sotoaliy  give  a  voioe  as  to  any  parcioular  expenditure  t 
AX  present  the  budget  is  entirely  the  resolt  or  the 
work  of  the  Exeoative  ;  the  people  have  no  voioe  in  it 
at  alU  whether  they  shoatd  dinunish  that  expenditare 
or  increasa  that  expenditure.  As  it  is  here,  you  get 
six  mouths  in  discussing  the  budget  and  seeing  what 
the  expenditure  oai'ht  to  be  P— That  is  a  hypothetical 
esse  on  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  any  direct 
opinion.  In  other  countries  it  has  been  found  to  be  of 
use  I  believe,  and  wesamably,  therefore,  it  would  be 
■o  in  the  case  of  India. 

3^1.  Of  use,  yes,  that  is  all  I  wanted,  that  would  be 
a  very  great  strength  to  the  Finance  Minister,  or  the 
settlement  of  finance,  if  some  such  voice  was  given  to 
the  people,  direct  voice,!  mean  to  say,  and  direct  interest. 
That  is  all.    I  do  not  want  to  ask  any  more. 

8202.  (Ifr.  Ryder.)  May  I  ask  yon  whether  the  result 
of  decentralisation,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal,  and  which  we  have  heard  described  as  being 
economical,  has  been  to  diminish  expenditure  by  the 
Provincial  Governments  or  to  increase  jit  f — Ton  mean, 
since  the  Frovinoial  Governments  were  decentralised, 
has  their  expenditure  increased  or  decreased  P 

3203-4.  Yes.  what  I  am  driving  at  is  Uus :  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  great  motive  has  been  given  to  the  Provincial 
GoremmentB  to  increase  their  expenditure.  Now  that 
they  collect  so  mnoh  revenno  for  themselves,  they  are 
of  course  very  much  more  carefSil  about  the  collection  : 
but  is  it  not  true  that  they  also  have  an  immense  motive 
that  they  had  not  before  to  increase  their  expenditare  P 
—I  should  scarcely  say  that ;  before,  their  expenditare 
depended  on  how  much  they  oould  obtain  from  the 
central  funds  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  therefore 
it  was  the  interest  of  ovor^  Qovemment  to  obtain  as 
mach  as  it  possibly  could ;  it  was  in  no  way  responsible 
for  finance. 

3205.  Well,  and  now  it  is  the  interest  of  every  Pro- 
vincial Government  to  inorease  the  collection  of  its  own 

revenue  P — Yes. 

3206.  And  it  knows  that  if  at  the  quinquennial  revi- 
sion iis  revenue  turns  oat  to  be  more  than  it  needs,  the 
excess  will  be  taken  1^  the  Central  Government  P — 
Yes. 

3207.  Therefore  there  is  a  great  motive  for  bringing 
Hp  the  future  expenditare  to  a  level  with  the  provincial 
income?— Yes,  that  unquestionably  is  the  case.  But 
whether  one  can  say  that,  beyond  that,  they  have  a 
greater  motive  than  they  had  before  the  introduction 
of  the  deoentraUaation  in  increasing  their  expenditare 


is  another  matter  entirely.  It  la  a  oomparison  between  Sir  A,  CblvAi, 
things  that  are  nnlike.  Jt.C.8J.,  {v. 

3208.  Bnt,  before,  there  was  a  closer  control  and    15  i^g^,  jggj, 
watchfulness  over  them,  was  there  not,  by  tho  Central        t   '  , 
Government  P — No.   1  saw  some  of  tJtie  working  of  it 

before ;  each  Provincial  Govemmeut  made  it  a  point 
to  get  all  it  could  oat  of  the  Central  Gorwnment,  be- 
canse  it  knew  that  so  far  as  it  failed  of  saooess,  sooie 
other  Government  would  be  more  sauoessfiil. 

3209.  There  was  one  question  about  the  balances  that 
I  shonld  like  to  ask  you ;  I  think  we  were  told  that, 
after  inquiry,  it  was  held  that  something  like  fi*om 
eight  to  ten  millions  Rx.  ought  to  be  in  hand  eon- 
stantly.  That,  yon  may  say,  woald  represent  some- 
thing like  five  millions,  perliape,  of  our  mon^P—  Bz. 
would  be  equivalent  to  £  sterling. 

3210.  Not  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  P — Bs.  expresses  en 
equivalent  to  sterling. 

3211.  It  means  tens  of  rupees  P— It  means  tens  of 
rupees. 

3212.  Well,  I  will  not  raise  that  point.  I  thought 
that  it  oould  not  mean  so  much  as  eight  or  ten  milUons 
sterling.  However,  my  point  is  this,  we  must  not 
oomparo  that  balance  with  onr  own  balances  in  the 
Bulks  of  England  and  Ireland.  I  imagine  if  we  want 
to  compare  cbem  with  balances  here  we  must  take  into 
account  all  tbe  balances  iu  the  hands  of  nabordtnate 
accountants,  must  we  not,  hj  which  I  mean  all  the 
balances  in  the  hands  of  our  army  oiBoers  who  pay 
money  for  our  army  H — ^Tes. 

3213.  And  for  onr  navy  P— Yes. 

3214.  And  when  yon  come  to  do  that  I  think  the 
amount  does  not  appear  so  very  large.  I  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  this  balance  that  is  spoken  of — we  wUl 
call  it  eight  millions  Bx.— really  means  not  onlf^  the 
balance  in  the  head  Treasa^,  bat  the  balanoo  in  all 
tbe  local  treasuries  all  over  the  Indian  Empire  P — Yea, 
the  reserve  balance.  Of  course,  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  floating  balance  besides  that  which  is  being 
oonstantir  used  np  or  added  to ;  this  is  the  balaooe 
which  is  kept  in  reserve. 

3215.  A  minimum  baluiceP — Outside  all  probable 

calls. 

3216.  May  I  ask  yon  one  or  two  questions  which  Sir 
Balph  Knox  wished  to  ask  you,  and  which  1  shall  be  glad 
to  put  to  you  even  in  an  imperfect  wav-  They  referred 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Couucil  of  tne  Yicer^.  Am 
I  not  right  in  thinking  that  tbe  number  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Council  I  think  yon  call  it,  is  eight  f — 
Not  so  many  as  that. 

3217.  Seven  P  — There  are  the  Viceroy,  the  Com- 
mander-in<Ghief,  the  Military  Member,  the  Home 
Member,  the  Public  Works  Member,  the  Finance 
Member,  and  the  Legal  Member — seven.  It  varies,  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  ;  the  Pnblio  Works  Member 
is  not  always  there. 

3218.  Out  of  that  number  we  may  say  that  all  re- 
present spending  departments,  except  the  Viceroy  him- 
self and  the  Financial  Member  P — I  should  not  make 
that  exception  there ;  I  shonld  make  no  exception 
there.  The  Viceroy  is  in  charge  of  tho  Foreign  De- 
partment  which  has  a  very  large  political  urea  beyond 
the  Indus,  which  causes  very  considerable  expenditure. 

3219.  Unless  the  Viceroy  thrown  his  weight  on  the 
side  of  economy,  the  Financial  Member  stwids  quite 
alone?-— Yes. 

3220.  One  naturally  thinks,  therefOTe,  that  it  mi^t 
be  possible  to  strengthen  the  financial  element  in  the 
Coaucil.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  two  ot  the 
members  are  military  P — Yes. 

3221.  Would  it  be  possible,  and  mig^t  it  not  be 
expedient,  to  do  with  one  Military  Member,  and  appoint, 
in  place  of  one  of  the  two,  btimeone  who  wonld  be  quite 
independent  of  any  spending  department,  and  who 
wonld  naturally  lean  to  the  financial  side  P— If  it  were 
possible,  of  course  it  wonld  strengthen  the  Financ^ 
Member's  hands  very  mach. 

3222.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  two  Military 
Members  r— That  is  a  very  large  question  that  has  been 

much  debated. 

S223.  Has  it  ever  been  considered  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  add  a  member  who  would  not  be 
interested  iu  expenditure? — I  do  not  think  ihat  that 
has  evtf  been  considered. 
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Sir  A.  Colvm,      8Mb  BomwHie,  wy,  to  rewennt  rereniie.  Ton  now 
K.C,SJ.t       bftTB  onjonF  permanent  staff  a  Becretarr  for  Finance, 
^— >        and  a  Secretary  for  Bevenue.  Their  ontiiaB  are  to 
lS  Nor.489&.  a  gnat  extent  akin,  and  thnt  fact  seemi  to  suggest 
-—  that  there  might  be  a  second  Financial  Member  of 

OouDoil,  who  would  specially  represent  Uerenae  ?-r 
Bat  there  is  a  second  member  of  Council;  the  Meuber 
in  charge  of  the  Home  Department  is  also  in  charge  of 
the  Eevenae  and  Agricaltnral  Department. 

3225.  I'  see,  but  he  is  deeply  interested  in  expen> 
ditnre,  is  he  not? — He  is  interested  in  expenditure 
because  the  Frorincial  Governments  indirectly  are 
under  him — I  will  not  s^y  under  him,  but  the  Provucial 
Gorernmeitts  are  mainly  in  his  department,  and  the 
expenditure  initiates  with  them ;  he  has  no  direct 
administratiTe  reason  for  expenditure. 

It22t).  But,  then,  does  he  natarally  tend  towardtt  Biding 
with  the  Financial  Member  P — No,  I  do  not  think  he 
does.  He  naturallyt  I  think,  tends  towards  developing 
the  country,  for  instance,  by  railways.  I  think  that  ia 
xery  natural ;  and  he  naturally  tencU  towards  the  exten- 
stem  of  the  Tarious  administrative  departmenUiof  the 
Gorenment  in  the  direction?  which  his  own  experience 
tea(diea  him  are  requisite ;  moat  of  which  necessitate 
increaae  in  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  he  probably 
feels  in  common  with  the  Finanoe  Minister  that  he  la 
respcmsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  that  any 
boraen  put  upon  them  in  excess  of  what  they  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  bear,  would  lead  to  oonsequenoes  which  ho 
wonld  oonstder  it  hia  duty  as  Ear  a*  poasible  to  guard 
against. 

3227.  That  leads  to  his  support  of  the  Financial 
Member  not  infrequently,  perhaps  ?— I  Ihink  the 
Financial  Member  very  often  reckons  upon  his  support, 
^t  my  experience  is  that  he  finds  him  very  often  in 
opposition. 

8328.  (Cnbotrman.)  What  was  the  origin  of  its  being 
thoa^t  necessary  to  have  two  MiliWy  Members  of 
Oonneil,  do  yon  know  P— No,  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
the  second  man  is  pnt  as  a  financial  check  on  the 
Oommander-in-ehief. 

3229.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble  )  But  the  Military  Member 
is  an  ordinary  Member  of  Couacil  ?— Te*. 

3230.  The  Commander-in-chief  is  an  extraordinary 
Member  of  Council  P— Yes. 

3231.  (OhairmoH.)  'i?hat  is  the  poiQt  I  wanted  to  ask ; 
was  the  original  idea  that  the  ordinary  Member  of 
Ooundl  was  a  financial  oheoik  upon  the  Con^mandar-in- 
chief  in  Conncil? — ^That  is  the  use  to  which  ho  has 
grown  up ;  whether  that  was  the  original  idea  one 
wonld  have  to  go  very  far  back  into  the  history  of  the 
Grown  and  Company  in  India  to  find  out.  But  that 
is  one  of  the  recognised  fhnctions  whid^  he  is  now 
supposed  to  fulfil. 

3230.  And  would  you  say  that  that  is  the  result,  and 
that  the  Military  Member  of  Council  is.  in  practice,  a 
finanoiid  check  upon  the  Commander*in-chief  P — No,  I 
cannot  say  that  he  ia. 

3233.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  In  your  recoUeotion,  have 
yon  not  known  that  the  proposals  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  regard  to  an  expedition,  fur  instance,  have 
been  considerably  modified  npon  the  advice  of  the 
MilitaiT  Member  of  Council  P — I  do  not  think  in  my 
time  that  there  was  any  expedition.  Beyond  Upper 
Burma,  I  do  not  remember  any  other  expeditions; 
there  m%j  have  been. 

3234.  The  recent  Black  Mountain  Expeditions  were 
not  in  your  time  P — No, 

3235.  Now,  when  you  speak  about  the  Financial 
Member  of  Cuunoil  standing  quite  alone,  does  he  not 
constantly  receive  support  from  bis  other  colleagues  in 
his  proposals  for  economy  P — In  matters  of  comparative 
routine  vary  constantly. 

3236.  Have  jou  not  known,  fur  instance,  the  proposals 
of  the  Pablic  Works  Department  cut  down  in  Council, 
when  they  came  to  be  considered  P — In  some  cascH  cat 
down  ;  in  others  I  have  found  myself  alone,  combatting 
them. 

3237.  But  the  practice  is,  ia  it  not,  that  all  these 
proposals  for  expenditure,  large  expenditure  I  mean 
outfdde  the  routine,  come  before  the  Council  as  a  body, 
unless  they  have  been  accepted  previously  by  the 
Finanoe  Member  himself  P—Tes ;  certainly  distinct 
{xvpoeals  involving  expenditure  come  before  the  Council 
aa  abody. 


3238.  And  vnw  your  experience  so  nnfortnnate  that 
you  alwayR  found  yourself  unsupported  by  your  ool- 
leagues  ? — I  found  myself  more  frequently  in  oppoaition 
th^  supported  by  tnem»  both  with  regard  to  pablic 
works  and  with  regard  to  military  .expenditure.  The 
proof  with  regard  to  the  latter  was  that  the  Legal  Member 
of  that  time  alone  supported  me,  and  he  was  the  only 
member  who  did.  The  proof  with  regaid  to  public 
works  was,  that  on  more  than  one  important  occasion 
I  had  to  record  a  solitary  dissent. 

3339.  But  on  all  those  ocowions  the  voice  of  the 
majority  of  the  Council  was  f^ainst  you  P—Tes. 

3240.  The  Legal  Memlier's  is  not  a  spending  depart- 
ment, ia  it  P— He  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
the  judicial  administration  throughout  India,  and  so 
far,  mdirectly,  like  the  Home  Membert  his  ia  a  spendiug 
department. 

3241.  But  not  so  directly  an  :tbe  others areP  -^Nol 
like  the  Public  W^ks  nor  the  Militaiy,  no ;  neither  his 

nor  the  Home  Member's. 

3242.  Now,  with  regard  to  Parliamentary  control. 
You  were  asked  whether  a  well-regulated  and  systomatic 
control  exercised  by  Parliament,  by  means  of  a  welU 
organised  committee,  would  be  an  advantage.  Do  yon 
consider  such  a  control  poRsible  ? — I  gave  my  answer. 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  my  answer  was ;  but  I 
recorded  my  answer. 

3243.  Having  regard  to  the  circnmstances  of  India, 
do  you  think  that  a  well-regulated  and  systematic  con- 
trol over  Indian  finance  could  be  exercised  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — I  co>ild  not  possibly 
answer  a  question  of  thaL  sort— give  any  direct  answer 
to  that  queation.  I  mean  it  would  l>e  necessary  to 
know  wlukt  would  be  the  powers  of  the  Committea, 
what  ispoaaible,  andao on.  Ihave  not Ihonghtof  coming 
to  a  conclusion  abont  it. 

3244.  (Str  Jamsa  Prile.)  Ton  are  aware  of  the  order  in 
force,  that  if  the  Ticeroy  and  the  Finance  Member 
agree  abont  a  financial  queation  as  against  the  reat  of 
the  Cooncil,  action  is  tuspcnded  until  a  reference  It 
made  to  tike  Secretary  of  State  P— Yes. 

3245.  Sir  Oarid  Barbour  told  us  that  that  rule  was 
nover  used ;  it  would,  however,  only  be  not  used,  I 
suppose,  where  the  Viceroy  and  Finanoe  Member  were 
strong  enuQgh  to  do  without  itP — It  did  not  exist  in 
my  time.   I  cannot  say  how  it  wonld  work. 

3246.  But  if  the  Finanoe  Member  and  the  Vioerw 
agree,  generally  spakinff  their  view  wonU  prevMl, 
would  It  not  P— £  Bhonld  tuink  so. 

3247.  But  what  Sir  O.  Barbonr  called  th»  weakness 
of  the  Financial  Department  would  oame  in  when  the 
Viceroy  did  not  support  tito  Vinuice  Member  P—1 
think  so,  yes. 

3248.  Then  the  Finance  Member  would  only  have 
one  vote,  like  any  other  member  of  the  Council  ."—Yea. 
He  haa,  of  course,  the  right  to  dissent,  if  he  finds 
himaelf  overruled. 

3249.  Ton  would  not  be  in  favour  of  allowing  him  by 
himself  to  suspend  action  pending  a  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  P— No. 

3250.  That  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  poKition  as 
a  member  of  a  Cabinet,  which  he  really  is  P— His 
individual  responsibility,  large  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  entmat  him  with  that  power. 

3251.  The  Viceroy  may  incline  to  the  views  «f  tiie 
Political,  or  the  Military,  or  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, as  i^ittst  the  Finance  P — He  may. 

3252.  We  have  had  tables  put  before  na  in  which 
there  is  shown  in  the  ten  yeanI884-S5  to  1^4-95,  a  net 
increase  of  military  expenditure  of  Bx.  2,500,000 
annually,  besides  exchange  npon  that  sum,  and  in  the 
Civil  Departments  an  increase  of  Bx.  500,000  annually. 
I  suppose  the  increase  in  the  Civil  Departments,  1884-85 
onwards,  would  be  a  great  deal  due  to  the  annexation 
of  Burma  P — I  think  so. 

3253.  And  the  military  charges  are  shown  to  be  due 
to  special  operations  and  also  to  operations  in  Upper 
Burma  P— Since  what  year— 1884  P 

3254.  Since  1884-5  P— It  would  be  largely  due  to 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  army  of  India. 

3265.  (Chairman.)  That  was  in  188 1,  was  it  not  P~It 
was  brought  into  effect  in  1886  ;  it  began  in  1886. 

3256.  (Sir  Jamet  Peih.)  The  increaae  in  the  military 
expenditure  laigely  arises  from  the  extension  of  obt 
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sphere  of  political  influence,  does  it  not  P — So  far  m 
Upper  jBurma  ia  concerned. 

3257.  Whioh  leads  to  small  wars»  expeditioiis,  and 
ooonpa^us  P— The  militaxy  expenditore  ¥ 

^58.  Yea  P— Ha7  1  ask  yon  to  repeat  thst  qnestion  P 
Hut  it  la^ly  arisos  from  P 

9259.  From  the  extension  of  onr  sphere  of  political 
inflnenee  in  India  P — It  largelj  has  to  arieen  during 
those  ten  yean. 

3290.  That  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  increased 
expenditure  during  those  ten  years  P — Well,  without 
seeing  the  total  increase  analysed,  I  oould  not  answer 
that. 

3291-  I  mean  tliat  small  wars  and  expeditions  and  so 
on  acconnt  largely  for  increased  expenditure  P — They 
are  a  constant  sonrce  of  increased  expenditure. 

3:2<S.  And  they  really  arise,  yon  may  say,  in  the 
political  department  of  the  GoTemment,  do  they  not  P 
—They  really  arise  in  the  political  department  of  the 
Goremraent.  They  are  »  o<«istaiit  sowce  of  military 
sod  political  e:q)enditare  there. 

3368.  And  the  cost  of  a  military-  expediHon  very 
often  is  not  known  or  capable  of  being  pnt  in  a  Budget, 
before  it  is  inoorred  P—  No ;  unless  it  is  foreseen.  If  it 
sri^  dnring  the  currency  of  the  year  it  wonld  be 
impossible  to  pnt  it  in.  May  I  flupplemcnt  a  reply  I 
gave  just  now  with  regurd  to  the  case  uf  those 
expeditions  originating  in  the  political  department  ?  I 
ought  to  supplement  that  further  by  saying  that 
nuBlary  consiaerations  largely  govern  politicw  con- 
siderations in  India— that  tb  is  difficult  to  distingnish 
between  the  two  departments  as  to  the  precise  source 
of  origin. 

3264.  Thoy  act  together  P— Political  qnestions  will 
constantly  ariae  in  connexion  with  militai7  expeditions. 

3265.  On  these  large  questions  the  Government  of 
India  originates  measures  or  proposals ;  but  the  decision 
of  tiie  Goremment  of  India  abcnt  them  is  not  final  P— • 
No ;  the  Seeretaiy  of  State  deoidefc 

3266.  The  question  comes  before  the  Secretary  of 
State*  with,  I  presume,  the  flnanoial  position  fully 
stated,  as  weU  as  the  otlur  oonsiderations  P^Prohably. 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  Burma  war,  for 
instance,  flnamnal  oonsiderations  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration there.  I  do  not  think  any  exposition  of  the 
fluocial  resnlt  was  pnt  before  the  Secretary  of  Stute. 

3267.  Still  an  enormous  expenditure  was  evidently 
certain  to  be  incurred  on  it  P— X/ertainly. 

3268.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  of  course.  Then  the  decision  as  to  wars  and 
expeditions,  the  cost  of  whioh  is  charged  to  the  revenues 
of  India  is  made  by  the  Cabinet  rather  than  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Oonnoil  P — I  am  not  aoqnunted 
with  the  working  of  cither. 

3269.  Ton  bare  [read,  perfaafw,  Mr.  BaUbnr's  speech, 
reported  this  morning  P—^[  have  not  seen  it. 

3270.  In  whioh  he  spoko  of  the  Chitral  Expedition, 
and  ^ve  to  bis  Government  the  entire  credit  for 
deciding  to  maintain  troops  at  Chitral  and  on  the  road 
to  it  ?— -I  cannot  reply  ;  because  these  are  not  matters 
within  my  personal  knowle^e.  Any  answer  T  might 
make  wDtudTbe  of  no  use  on  t£at  point. 

3271.  Bat,  in  former  expeditions,  I  suppose  yon  must 
be  aware  that  the  Oabinet  finally  decided  whether  the 
expedition  should  be  made  or  not  r — In  Chitral  P 

3272.  Not  only  Ohitral,  bat  Chitral,  certainlvp— 
Which  was  the  one  yon  queried  P  I  think  you  said  the 
Chitral  ei^dition  P 

3273.  Yes;  but  in  other  previous  expeditions P  In 
the  case  of  Burma  P — Yes,  in  Burma. 

3274.  The  Cabinet  would  deoide  whether  Barma  was 
to  be  annexed  or  not  P — 'I  cannot  say  whether  it  would. 
It  would  depend  on  the  oircumstances  of  the  expedition. 
Sometimes  an  expedition  is  taken  out  of  the  bands 
of  any  Mrthority  in  England  flrom  a  combination  of 
eircumstanoes  out  in  India. 

3275.  I  suppose  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
Oabinet  really  does  settle  the  question  of  an  expedition  P 
—It  may  be. 

XSfL  And  the  Cabinet,  of  ooorse,  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  P_Tes. 

8897.  So  that  if  that  assumption  is  correot,  the 
ts^ionnUlity  for  tiie  openditore  on  expeditions  and 


wars  in  India  rests  where  the  responsibility  fur,  sav.  the  Sir  A.  Colvin, 

war  in  Ashanti  rests,  that  is,  on  the  Ministry  and  the  K.C.SJ., 
Government  P — Well, "  the  responsihility  "  is  adoubtfol  — 

word.   The  final  decision  may  rest  with  the  Cabinet.  IS  Nov.  1895. 
The  responsibility  must  mainly  rest  with  those  whose  — — 
policy  bronght  alraot  the  war. 

327a  Exactly.  The  Cabinet,  however,  wonld  be 
responsible  for  their  final  deotsion  to  Parliament  P — 
Tes  i  if  they  decided  it. 

3279.  And,  in  this,  might  there  not  be  found  ground 
for  an  argument  that  the  whole  cost  of  expeditions  so 
sanctioned  should  not  be  charged  to  the  revenues  oi 
India  P — So  far  as  the  decision  reatad  with  the  Cabinet. 

3280.  And  nlttmately  with  Farliameut  P— If  the 
action  of  the  Cabinet  raonght  about  the  ynr.  That 
argument  wonld  appew  to  me  to  be  stronger  if  the 
Cabinet  was  the  eaum  eau»an$  of  the  war,  I  mean ; 
bat,  if  it  merely  had  the  last  word  as  to  wheither  there 
were  to  be  war  or  not,  and  oircnmstanoea  ontside  its 
control  had  brought  the  qnestion  about,  I  do  not  Aink 
that  that  argument  would  be  so  strong. 

32S1.  (Ohairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one 
farther  qnestion.  Taking  the  point  that  Sir  James 
Feile  oalled  attention  to,  it  is  very  true  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  decides  on  the  expedition.  He 
decides  on  information  derived  fVom  the  Ticeroy,  and 
the  Yiceroy  is  practically  the  sole  source  of  informidon 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  expedition  P— Yes. 

3282.  Therefore,  so  far,  it  is  all  the  more  important 
that  the  information  that  reaches  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  be  as  complete  as  possible  P — No  doabt. 

3383.  And  that  wonld  ratiher  add  foron,  would  it  not, 
to  the  ids*,  whioh  I  Teotnred  to  suggest  to  yon,  of  the 
importanoe  that  the  Finance  Minister's  views  ehoald  in 
some  form  or  another,  emanating  h-om  himself,  reach 
the  Secretary  of  State  P~Xes. 

3284.  Too  spoke,  I  think,  in  answer  to  Sir  William 
Wedderhnm,  of  the  desirabiti^  of  strengtheoing  the 
financial  element  in  the  Conncil  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  ^Not  <rfstrangAening  it>-<rf  haviitg  it  Adequately 
represented — having  an  effeotive  represents^ion  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council  of  tiie  financial  interests  in 
the  GoTBmment  of  India. 

3285.  I  can  qnite  nndprstand  the  desirability  of  doing 
BO ;  but  have  yon  any  reason  upon  which  you  found  your 
opinion  to  that  effect  P  Is  it  beoanse  you  think  the 
Finance  Minister  would  be  benefited  by  a  check 
applied  here  to  irregular  expenditure  when  reported  P 
— I  think  that  the  more  effectivo  the  financial  voice  of 
the  Secretary  of  State's  Conncil,  the  more  the  Finance 
Minister  wonld  be  benefited  by  its  support  or  its 
critactem. 

3286.  I  suppose  you  mean  that  you  would  like  to 
see  the  financial  element  more  strongly  represented 
in  the  Oonncil,  in  order  that  the  Secretaty  of  State 
might  be  sure  of  havin^^  competent  financial  advice 
upon  the  information  which  comes  to  him  from  India, 
BO  thai  his  scrutiny  might  be  efi'ectual  P— Precisely  ;  for 
the  si^me  reason  that  the  military  element  is  represented 
in  his  Council,  that  he  may  have  good  advice  upon 
military  matters. 

3287-8.  And  for  that  purpose  would  you  like  to  see 
men  of  actual  experience  in  Indian  finance  both  in  the 
Conncil  itself  and  also  in  the  Finance  Department  of 
the  India  Office  P — In  the  Council  they  usually  are. 

328&^.  Well,  you  have  given  two  or  three  P— Yes,  I 
have  given  two  or  three.  Of  course,  though  only  ^o 
or  three  in  nomber.  they  held  offioa  susoessiTely  for  a 
period  extending  over  many  years ;  Sir  William  Mair 
from  1876  for,  I  think,  ten  years ;  Sir  John  Sferachey, 
nearly  the  lasl^  itom  1885,  for  ten  years.  Tbaii  corera 
^^ears;  andtjie  Coanoilhasonly  been  appointed  since 

3291.  (Sir  Jemet  PeUe.)  Then  is  also  an  Indian 
banker  in  the  Council  of  India  P— Tes,  there  is  also  an 
Indian  banker,  bnt  with  no  practical  knowledge  of 
Indian  financisJ  administration. 

3292.  (Ohairman.)  That  is,  you  are  aiming  at  a  lawer 
infusion  of  special  flnanoial  fcnowle^eP— I  think  it 
wonld  be  of  very  great  importance. 

3293.  Would  you  introduce  it  into  the  Finance  De- 
partment of  the  office  here?  Of  course  I  am  not 
speaking  of  any  criticism  that  is  necessary  at  the  present 
moment,  but  of  principle  P— On  general  grounds.  Quite 
BO.  Well,  I  shonld  say  theoretically— the  present  system 
works  80  admirably  well  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
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Sir  A  CUtrn,   **PP?*®  theory  to  practice— bat,  theoretically,  I  shoald 
K.c'sj.,^,   ^  inclined,  I  think,  to  look  to  India  for  an  efficient 
'         *   Financial  Secretary  in  the  India  Office,  althoogfa  cir- 
15  Nor.  1896.   cQnistanoeii  have  proved  that  you  can  find  him  ont  cf 
India. 

3294.  I  Quite  understand  that  we  are  not  applying 
the  principle  to  the  Finance  Department  as  at  present 
organised  P — No ;  my  theory  la  checked  by  my  experience 
to  the  contrary.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  bring  out. 
Tb«re  is,  however,  one  point  with  regard  to  the 
Financial  Secretary's  sphere  of  executive  work  which 
ptruck  me  much  on  reading  his  evidence,  as  weakening 
the  efEective  aid  that  he  ran  give  to  the  Financial 
Member ,uid  that  is,  that  it  is  limited  to  certain  branches. 
When  questions  were  put  to  him  with  regard  to  the 
increase  of  Excise  revenue,  for  example,  I  obEierve  he 
was  obliged  to  refer  yon  to  another  Secretary.  That 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  matter  worth  attention.  I  think 
that  it  would  bo  more  important  to  increase  the  sphere 
of  hia  information  so  as  to  include  the  growth  of 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  as  rnauy  branches  as  pouible, 
than  to  find  tlw  occupant  of  the  office  in  India  rather 
than  in  England. 

3296.  I  think  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  told  us,  that 
questions  affecting  Bevenne,  though  they  went  firnt  to 
the  Bevenne  Department,  were  craumnnioated  to  the 
Finance  Department ;  that  the  Finance  Department  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  and  of  passing  an 
opinion  upon  tnem  befbre  any  decision  was  arrived  at 
by  the  Gonncil  P — Ko  doubt  they  woald  have,  bnt  they 
are  not  ot^nisant  of  them  at  first  hand ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  as  intimately  informed  of  the  caose  of 
growth  or  falling  off  of  Teceipt«  in  their  Department,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Financial  Member  in  India  is. 

3296.  Qmte  so.  He  pointed  ont  that  there  is  a 
Revenue  Department  looking  at  the  questions  from  a 
taxation  point  of  view :  but  I  chink  he  would  say  that 
the  Finance  Department  watches  tbem  from  the  mere 
progress  of  revenue  point  of  view  P — From  the  point 
of  view,  say,  of  growth.  But  growth,  after  ail,  is 
only  ft  symptom ;  growth,  until  yon  analyse  the  cause  of 
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growth,  has  no  value  to  yon  as  Financial  Secretary  or 
Financial  Member.  Therefore,  so  far  as  diagnosis  of 
the  cause  of  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditore  in  any 
department  lies  outside  his  sphere,  so  nr,  I  shoald  say, 
his  usofulnese  is  detracted  from. 

3297.  Woald  your  idea  be  that  the  Bevenne  Depart- 
ment  and  the  Financial  Department  should  be  com- 
bined P  Would  that  be  the  eonclnsion  of  ihrae  otm* 
siderations  P — In  that  direction,  as  far  as  poesiblo.  How 
far  it  might  be  found  possible  at  this  time  I  cannot  say. 
But  that  is  the  direction  I  should  wish  to  see  taken. 

3298.  You  spoke  of  its  being  in  yonr  mind  that  a 
certain  anticipation  of  Farliamenta^  action  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  Indian  Oovammeut;  that  is  to  say, 
tbat  a  greater  interest  taken  by  RirUament  might  be 
financial  benefit  to  the  Indian  Government — that  is  aa 
extremely  difficult  point,  is  it  not  t  And  I  gather  from 
whnt  you  subsequently  said  that  it  is  a  questton,  on 
which  before  yon  ex|»-rasedyonr8elf  decidedly  at  all,  you 
would  require  to  consider  the  matter  vezy  maturely — 
that  is  to  say,  whatever  benefli  yon  might  think  Fariia* 
ment  may  cause  or  has  occasionally  caused  by  its  inter- 
ference,tne  form  which  such  interference  takes,  or  should 
take,  is  a  very  difficult  question? — I  think  I  have  been 
carefnt  in  my  replies  to  indicate  my  opinion  to  that 
effect,  and  the  phrase  which  your  Lordship  used  as  to 
the  anticipatory  effect  was  not  mine  ;  it  was  a  phraae 
which  waa  put  to  me  in  the  question. 

3299.  Ko ;  but  I  thon^t  that  having  allnded  to  tha 
possible  benefit  of  Parliament  taking  a  greater  interest 
in  Indian  matlerR,  yon  guarded  yourself  at  the  same 
time  saying  how  very  difficult  it  waa  to  define  the 
conditions  under  which  that  greater  interest  oonld  be 
shown  P — In  my  mplies  to  Sir  William  Wedderbnm  and 
Sir  Andrew  oooblo,  I  very  oareAilly  indicated  my 
extreme  consoioasness  of  the  inmwnse  diffieal^  of  the 
qaestion. 

3300.  The  most  jpractical  method  of  affording  greater 
strength  to  the  Finance  Minister  wonld  {nobab^  be 
through  the  India  Office  itself  P— I  think  so. 

1  withdrew. 

after  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 


At  the  India  Office. 


SEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  18th  Febmary,  1896. 


Maior-Gen. 
Sir  E.  H.  H. 
CoBm, 
K.C.I.E. 


FSJUBNT: 

Thb  LOBD  WELBT,  G.O.B.  (Chubhax,  ussidikq). 


The  Bight  Hon.  Lbobabd  Coubtkey,  M.P. 
SiK  William  Wedbbbbobw,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Sia  E.  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sib  Balph  Knox,  K.C.B. 
8u  Ji.WBs  Pule.  K.C.S.I. 


Sib  Akdbiw  Scoble,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.O.,  M.P. 
Mb.  G.  L.  Btdeb.  C.B. 
Me.  T.  B.  Buchaman,  M.P. 
Me.  Dadabhai  Naqboji. 
Mr.  B.  G.  C.  Mowbbat. 

Mb.  Couk  G.  Campbell,  SterOary, 


Major-General  Sir  Edwib  H.  H.  Colleb,  K.C.I.E.,  called  in  and  examined. 


3301.  (Ckairman.)  Sir  Edwin  CoUen,  what  posts  have 
yon  held  in  India?— I  have  been  Military  Secretaiyto 
the  Government  of  India  since  the  Isfc  November  1886, 
18  Feb.  lt'9i.   and  previous  to  that  I  held  for  one  year  the  post  of 

  Accountant-General  in  the  Military  Department,  in  the 

year  1885-86  j  and  1  have  served  in  every  grade  m  tho 
Military  Department.  1  also  held  the  post  of  Assistant 
Controller  General  of  Supply  and  Transport  during  the 
Afghan  war,  and  I  held  the  appointment  of  Ordnance 
Officer  for  some  time.  I  served  also  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Qoartermaster-General's  Department 

8302.  May  I  ask  over  what  length  of  time  your 
gflrvipe  m  India  has  lasted  P— Nearly  32  years. 


3303.  You  have  seen  the  evidence,  I  think,  tendered 
to  the  Commission? — ^Yes;  I  have  seen  most  of  the 
evidence. 

3304.  Yon  are  aware  that  the  Commission  has  divided 
its  inqniry  into  three  branches,  viz.,  1.  Financial  ad- 
ministration ;  2.  Increase  of  expenditure ;  and  S.  Ap> 
portionmuit  of  oharge  between  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments ;  and  uat  np  to  this  period  we  have  only 
been  dealing  with  the  first  branch  ?— Yee. 

3305.  Sir  Oliver  Newmarch  has  described  to  os  the 
regulations  under  which  ai^  by  which  the  military 
expenditore  of  India  is  condncted  and  controlled,  but 
we  understood  from  him  iliat  some  years  batve  elapsed 
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iiDoe  he  held  the  poet  of  Military  Secretary  in  India, 
ud  he  therefore  spoke  with  some  reeerve  as  to  (he 
wooing  of  tiu  military  financial  ^stem  at  the  present 
moment.  Hie  Commission  is.  therefore,  glad  to  avMl 
itnlf  of  yoor  presence  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  your 
more  recent  experience,  especiallr  as  you  state  in 
your  memorandnm  tkuA  within  the  last  fnw  years 
strict  and  more  detailed  regalations  have  been  laid 
down  vithiu  the  Military  Department  for  watching  and 
oonbt>lling  military  expenditure.  For  this  purpose  I 
jvopose  to  ask  yon  to  give  us  yonr  view  in  some  detail 
of  the  financial  machinery  of  the  Militarv  Department, 
sad  perhaps,  as  we  proceed,  yon  wonld  call  our  attention 
to  those  points  on  which  the  regulations  have  been 
modified  m  r«oeat  years,  and  on  which  yon  wonld 
aopplement  or  expand  Sir  Oliver  Newmarch'a  evidence  7 
—I  shall  be  veiy  glad  to  do  so  if  possible. 

330^7.  May  I  ask  here,  with  reference  to  that  remark 
that  stricter  and  more  detailed  regulations  have  been 
laid  down  within  the  last  few  years,  would  yon  aay  that 
the  regulations  for  the  promotion  of  economy  in  the 
Military  Department  are  distinctly  stricter  than  they 
were  in  the  period  to  which  Sir  Oliver  Kewmaroh  s 
evidence  extended? — I  shonld  say  that  although  there 
baa  been  always  a  very  strict  check  in  the  Military 
Deportment  on  military  expenditure,  and  numerous 
raleewere  laid  down  beforetheperiod  to  which  1  alluded, 
jet,  within  the  last  five  years,  certain  more  precise 
regulations  hare  been  laid  down — I  may  say  by  Str  Henry 
Brackenbary — ^in  order  to  govern  the  disposal  of  flnan- 
dsl  questions  in  the  Military  Department ;  consequently 
tiwre  luM  not  betti  the  sama  latitude  given  to  subordinate 
oBoers;  wi^inthelastfewyearstherehas  been,  perhaps, 
a  more  mtnute  consultation  of  the  Piuanoe  Department ; 
and  tiw  Military  Department  now  is  really  hardly  able 
todo  much  withont  consulting  the  Finance  Departaient. 

3306.  (Sir  Halph  Knox.)  That  is,  the  Military  Finance 
Department? — No,  the  Finance  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

3309.  iOhairman.)  You  say,  as  I  understand,  that 
rather  less  latitude  is  given  to  subordinate  officers  of 
Ae  Department  by  the  new  rules? — Yes,  the  snbordi- 
nate  officers  in  the  Military  Department  itself. 

S310.  In  what  form  has  their  latitade  been  curtailed  ? 
—When  a  proposal  comes  up  now,  I  think  that  the 
Secretary  has  not  so  much  power  as  he  had  before, 
and  certainly  the  Deputy  and  the  Assistant  Secretaries 
have  not ;  but  I  will,  if  yon  will  allow  me,  refer  to  my 
memorandom  on  that  point.  In  the  memorandnm 
I  have  given  the  financial  powers  of  the  Mili> 
*  tary  Department.  A  very  large  number  of  rules 
were  laid  down  before  Sir  Henry  Brackenbnry's  time, 
which  were  veiy  strictly  attended  to;  but  within 
recent  years— within  the  last  five  yean,  say— there 
has  been  greyer  strictness,  and  more  retnms  have 
been  laid  £wn.  For  instwioe,  with  every  proposal  for 
ezpenditore  a  statement  is  required  to  oe  put  up  to 
show  clearly  the  amount  proposed,  initial  and  recurring, 
aad  whether  Um  sanction  of  the  Finance  Department  is 
required.  That  enables  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
St  once  to  decide  whether  any  question  is  to  be  nega- 
tived or  to  go  to  ihe  Finance  Department.  Then,  no 
proposal  inv^viug  an  increase  in  future  estimates  is  to 
be  sent  evm  for  the  concurrence  of  the  Finance  Depart- 
ment, except  by  the  Military  Member  of  Oonucil.  In 
previoBs  years  these  proposals  bad  been  sent  by  the 
secretu-y  wi^ut  the  intervention  of  the  Military 
Member  of  Council,  that  is  in  minor  cases ;  but  the 
above  is  rather  a  hanl  and  fast  rule,  so  that  the  same 
latitude  is  not,  perhaps,  given  at  the  present  time. 

3311.  Theref  we  the  greater  strictness  has  been  rather 
in  the  direction  of  concentrating  more  power  in  the 
bands  of  the  Milituy  Member  of  Council  ?—l  think  sq. 

3312.  Conld  yon  illustrate  that  ?— I  have  brought  a 
manusoript  paper.  I  took  one  week  of  questions 
referred  by  the  Military  Department  to  the  Finance 
Departmeut ;  if  you  wonhl  allow  me  just  to  consult 
that,  I  conld  give  you  some  instances.  Of  course, 
I  will  not  venture  to  troable  the  Commission  with 
all  these  examples;  I  took  this  week  at  hazard;  I  did 
not  select  it  in  any  ww.  Now,  take  a  case  of  this 
khid ;  it  comes  from  the  Controller  of  Military  Accounts 
in  the  Punjab  command. 

3313-5.  May  I  ask  to  whom  does  that  go  from  the 
Controller  ?— It  is  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Military  Department. 

8316.  ExMtlyP— The  question  is  whether  alimonies 
reo^ved  by  the  officer  commanding  at  Kohat  on  account 
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of  the  station  funds  shonld  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  if^'erig^' 
or  in  the  regimental  treasure  chest.   That  is  a  question  SHr  S,  M.  B, 
that  would  always  bare  been  sent  to  the  Finance  GUlm, 
Department,  bnt  which  possibly  would  not  have  come  K.OJJl* 

before      Military  Member  in  preyioos  years ;  that  is,   

the  Secretary  wonld  have  sent  it  to  the  Finance  1* 
Department,  and  they  would  have  given  their  o]Hnion  ~ 
on  the  subject.  There  are  a  great  maiqr  instances.  It 
always  has  been  the  case  that  impOTtant  questions 
should  invariably  come  before  the  Military  Member  of 
Oonucil,  but  practically  now  the  rule  is  uiat  all  ques- 
tions that  require  the  concurrence  of  the  Finance 
Department  must  go  before  tiie  Military  Member  of 
Council. 

3317.  And  do  yon  yourself  attach  importance  to  this 
assurance  chat  the  Military  Member  of  Council  knows 
every  reference  to  the  Finance  Department,  or  may  it 
be  the  ease  that  in  some  instances  the  inquiries  or  tbe 
references  are  of  so  minute  a  character  that  perhaps  it 
causes  the  Military  Member  of  Council  to  be  unneces- 
Bwily  cumbered  with  papers  ? — Well,  that  is  rather  a 
delicate  question  for  m.i  to  answer,  because  Sir  Henry 
Brackenbury,  as  Military  Member  of  Council,  decided 
that  it  was  advantageous  and  beneficial ;  but  personally 
I  should  be  inclined  to  think  tbai  some  greater  discretion 
might  be  allowed. 

3318.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  lu  the  case  of  these  applica- 
tions tending  to  the  exponditaro  of  more  money,  do  you 
find,  hs  a  matter  of  fact,  that  their  going  fir^t  to  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  strengthens  or  weakens 
the  case  of  tbe  demand  for  more  money  ? — I  should  say 
that  all  deroandi  for  money  of  real  iraportanre  should 
go  before  tbe  Military  Member  of  Council. 

3319.  Yes.  but  I  am  asking  you  to  look  at  your  own 
experience.  A  certain  number  of  these  demands  went 
at  one  time  to  the  Finance  Department  without  being 
seen  by  the  Military  Member  of  Council;  now,  they 
are  seen  by  the  Military  Member  of  Couuuil ;  does  that 
strengthen  the  military  side  against  the  hnaocial  side, 
or  wraken  it  P— I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  it  scraigthens 
the  financial  side. 

3320.  It  strengthens  the  financial  side  P — Tes,  because 
althoDgh  it  puts  an  immeose  amount  of  work  upon  the 
Military  Member  of  Council,  at  tbe  same  time  it 
provides  that  tbe  whole  business  ia  centred  in  him. 

3321.  Tes,  bnt  is  the  Finance  Member  of  Council 
more  able  or  less  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  or  to 
apply  criticism  ? — I  ^ink  that  the  Finance  Member  is 
more  able  .to  n|^ly  criticism,  provided  he  has  the 
time  at  his  disposal  for  dealing  with  these  nnmeroos 
questions. 

3322.  Do  yon  think  the  Military  Member  of  Connoil 
supplies  criticism  on  the  financial  side  P-~OertainIy ; 
but  that  is  also  supplied  by  the  whole  of  the  Military 
Department,  because  it  is  their  first .  daty  to  criticise 
any  proposal  from  its  financial  aspect. 

3323.  {Chairman.)  Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  the 
fact  of  the  Military  Member  of  Council  himself  forward- 
ing these  references  to  the  Finance  Department  gives 
a  greater  importance  to  them  than  if  the  reference  mkes 
place  from  a  subordinate  officer,  passing,  no  doubt,  into 
the  hands  of  a  subordinats  officer  m  tiio  Finanoe 
Department  P — Tes. 

3324.  Would  not  that  be  the  extra  weight  vhioh 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbnry  wonld  probably  be  seeking 
when  he  lud  down  this  more  stringent  rule  about  the 
papers  passing  through  the  Military  Member? — Very 
probably.  I  see  I  have  an  example  here.  In  September 
l895,  tbe  sanction  of  the  Government  of  India  was 
applied  for  by  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  entertunmen  t 
of  a  sweeper  on  Ba.  5  per  mensem  for  the  period  during 
which  a  wmtoon  section  of  the  sappers  and  miners  may 
be  on  field  servioe.  Well,  that  proposal  was  sanctioned ; 
and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  that,  under  rule,  went  btttoro 
the  Military  Member  of  Oouw^.  In  laevious  J^ews  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Secretary,  or  even  the  DepiUy 
Aeeretary,  mi^^thave  said,  "This  is  absolutely  neces- 
"  sary ;  if  the  concnrraioe  of  the  Finance  Department 
*'  is  required,  SMid  it  over." 

3325.  (Mr.  Cowiney.)  Now,  without  going  from  thalb, 
do  yon  think  the  Finance  Department  was  stronger  to 
withstand  the  demand  for  that  sweeper,  beoaase  it  had 
gone  to  the  Military  Member  P — No.  I  do  not  think  in 
that  particular  instance  it  was.  There  was  another 
example.  In  November  189i,  I  think  it  was,  the 
Government  of  Madras  asked  for  sanction — that  was 
when  the  Presidential  system  was  in  force— to  the 
quarterly  supply  of  four  goblets  and  four  tin  pots  at  % 
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obst  of  8  Mii^  (m.!  Bfl.  2  peh-  atannm),  for  tile  use  of  the 
Ouriaon  Bdiool.  Fort  8t.  ^teof-M.  I  maj'  itoention 
that  the  applicatioii  iras  made  bei^ause  it  did  not  camxi 
within  any  regnlation,  and  therefbre,  under  nile,  it  had 
to  come  to  the  Qoverttment  of  India,  and  went  before 
the  MtHtarj  Member  of  Council  b€cau5«  it  affected 
ftttnre  estimates. 

3326.  (Chairman.)  StiHt  a  great  numl^r  of  those 
very  small  qi^estvinB.  uiUesa  they  involve  some  prin< 
ciple,  munb  occapy,  ,1  might  nlmosc  say  anduly,  the 
attention  of  the  Military  ^Member  of  Council,  diverting 
it,  from  more  important  (|ueationtt ;  that  would  be  the 
oer  contra  argament? — Yes,  that  is  the  arsoment,  that  J, 
naving  been  a  long  time  Secretary,  shonM  be,  perhaps, 
more  disposed  to  Hnj)port. 

3327.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  niay  we  come  to  this 
coQclofiion,  that,  so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  the 
greater  strictness  of  the  regulations  now  is  hardly  of 
^  nature  to  have  a  very  grcui  eheot  upon  the  relations 
of  t^e  Financial  with  the  Mtliury  Departmeaki'— 
%^%t,X  think  that  is  Lhe  conclusion  which  might  b« 
lormeai  and  perhaps  my  own  predileotionB  are  towards 
that .  opinion ;  yet  there  is  no  doobt  that  the  Military 
nlftember  of  Coanoil,  by  moans  of  the  various  state- 
inents  which  are  called  for  and  kept  op  now  in  the 
varions  divisions  or  sections  of  the  Military  Department, 
has  a  greater  grasp  of  the  progress  of  military  expcndi- 
tnre,  and  opportunity  of  knowing  wbat  is  likely  co  come 
into  tfao  estimates  of  next  year  than  he  had  before ;  and 
tberefore  I  think  that  these  roles  which  have  been 
intrfidnced,  and  which  are  detailed  in  my  memorandum, 
work  towaids  the  satisfactory  end  of  his  being  better 
acquainted  with  the  whole  sabject  of  military  expendi- 
ture. 

3328.  Then  the  meaning  of  your  calling  attention 
lo  the  Hat  that  Uie  regulations  have  been  made 
more  stringent  is  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
information  which  now  comes  to  the  Military  Member 
of  -Council  is  more  perfect  and  complete  than  formerly, 
and  therefore  gives  him  a  gi'euter  grasp  of  the  situation  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

8329.  There  are  two  repreaentattres  of  the  War 
]>epartmeat  in  the  Viceregal  Council,  the  Militarr 
Member  of  Conncit  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
Would  you  deseribe  their  relations  to  eaoh  other? — 
The  Comipander-in-Chief,  as  his  name  implies,  iias  tiie 
whole  oomioaiid  of  the  Army  aud  staff,  and  is  the 
executive  officer,  it  may  be  suid,  of  the  Qovemment  of 
India.'  He  has,  with  the  exception  of  certain  limited 
ppwers  of  sanctioning  extroorainary  expeuditi||re,  no 
dealings  with  finance ;  that  is  the  special  province  of 
the  Military  Member  of  Conncti,  who  also  controls  the 
Army  Departments,  such  as  the  Commissariat,  the 
Transport,  the  Ordnance,  the  Army  Bemonuts,  Hilitaiy 
Works,  Medical  Store  Departments,  and  so  on. 

3J30.  When  yon  say  the  Commaader-in-Chief  has  no 
Qnancial  power  except  a  limited  one,  may  we  not  pat 
that  aside  at  onee  ?  The  power  to  which  yon  olhide  fs 
only  that  that  ha  may  authorise  expenditure  up  to  a 
certain  i^timber  of  rupees?  — Yes,  Bs..  10,000 . in  a 
month.  ', 

3331.  .  That  gives  him  no  real  financial  power  over 
the  expenditure  P — No.  Any  queauoa  whiqh  he  oon* 
siders  ought  to  bo  taken  op  has  to  be  submitted  through 
one  of  his  chief  staff  officers,  the  Adjutaui-Q-eneral,  or 
thet  Qoartemuster'Generat,  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
GoTwnmput,  and  it  is  dealt  with  in  the  Military 
Deparbmwt  from  its  titumcial  and,  of  course,  from 
other  points  of  view. 

3339.  Of  oourse,  one  nataral^  oDmparea  in  one's 
void  the  relation  of  two  great  officers  of  this  kind  with 
the  similar  officers,  so  Ibr  as  the  aaulugy  can  b«  made, 
iu  finglMid ;  would  it  be  fisir  to  say  that  the  functions 
of  them  two  officers  correspond— roughly  of  course— 
tO'tluae  of  the  Seraetafy  of  dtate  and  the  Commander- 
iurOhiaf  hwe  f—Well,  in  a  Tery.general  way,  perhaps, 
bat  the  Military  Member  of  Counoil  is  not—  as  tbe 
Secretory  of  State  for  War  is  here— supreme  over  the 
military  administration,  because  the  supreme  control 
rests  with  the  Governur-Ceneral  in  Council.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  as  I  explained,  commands  the 
Army,  and  is  the  executive  oflBcer  of  the  Governnitnt. 
The  Military  Member  of  Council  is  the  Member  of  the 
Government  who  is  placed  in  charge  of  military 
finance  in  the  Army  Departments,  and  advises  the 
Governor-General,  and  is  respousifjle  for  placing  the 
military  questions  that  come  from  the  Commander- 
in-Obief  before  the  Governor-General  in  Council  in  due 
form. 


333S.  Patting  befbre  the  Govemor'^GtenOT*!  what 
their  flnanoiftf  effect  wpuld  be,  I  preenme  F^— Tee;  and 
be  would  also,  suppusing  it  were  ft  question  oonnected 
with  the  or'ganisatioB  of  the  IfatiTO  iriAy,  far  example, 
express  his  views  on  that  point,  Mid  tii»y  woufld  be  laid 
before  the  Governor-General. 

333*.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Would  there  benopieviuus 
reference  to  the  Finance  Department?- anjr  cose 
which,  under  rule.  Lad  to  be  referred  to  the  Finanue 
Department,  it  would  certainly  go  to  if.  '  _  ^_ 

333fi.  Before  it  w«nt  to  the  GoTvniQr-GiMMral  fas 

Counoil  9— «Qaite. so. 

333<t.  (Ohdirmaii.)  In  order  tA  understand  tis  folly  as 
poBsiblu  what  the  relations  between  the  two  are,  I 
would  ask  you,  have  vou  ever  read  anything  about  tJie 
old  system  of  oar  War  Department  here  when  the 
Secfotary .  at- War  existed  f-^yjee  1 

3337:  And^  if  70U  remember  rljglifi,  tbe  Seer6t«ry-al»> 
War  was  the  financial  officer  of  the  War  Office  P — ^Ves. 

3£t38.  He  prepared  the  estimates,"  and  all  military 
finance  went  through  him.  If  we  were  to  seek  for  ut 
analogy  between  the  Military  Member  of  Council  and 
some  officer  here,  would  you  be  more  nearly  correct  in 
taking  the  analogy  of  the  old  8ocrotai^-at-War  rather 
than  that  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Stater— I  think  so; 
because,  of  course,  his  busiuuss  is,  or  should  be,  chiufiy 
financial ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  explain  that  he 
also  deals  with  military  questions  generally. 

3330.  Under  the  Militaiy  Member  comes  first  a 
SeoretaT7 1  has  he  our  financial  dnties  P—No  preaiae 
flmmoial  dnties,  bat  he  is  bonad  to  lay  befora  tfte 

Military  Member  of  Counoil  and  the  Governor. 
General  the  business  of  tbe  Department  in  a  maxmar 
in  wbidh  it  can  be  dealt  with  properly,  aad  to  sae  tliat 

the  financial  review  or  oi»nion  of  the  Controller  or  of 
the  Accountant-General  has  b^en  obtained. 

3340-1.  That  is  to  say,  in  placing  tiellore  l)ie  Military 
Member  of  Coanoil,  say.  an  administrative  mc^asnre, 
ho  would  show  the  Military  Member  of  Coonca  that 
the  Finance  Department  had  lieeii  duly  consulted!*-^ 
No  ;  he  would  lay  the  case  bet'ore  the  Military  Member 
of  Council  with  such  financial  report  as  he  thought 
necesKary.  As  a  genera!  rate,  the  OontroUM-'-<^ 
Military  Aeoonnts  reports  financially  on  a  questi^, 
and  then  it  maybe  sent  to  the  Aoconntant-Gentfml  ih 
the  MiHtaty  Department  for  his  fi^fcnoii^  review - 
or  sometimes  tbe  Controller's  report  is  fall  Moa^h 
to  enable 'us  to  dispense  with  the  Aooaantaat-GenerBl's 
review.  ■  1 

334^2-4.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  at  tliiR  jpolht, 
what  is  the  relation  of  the  Controller  in  th&differ^irt 
commands  to  the  Accountant-Generalr'  Are 'th^ 
so  td  speak,  subordinates  of  the  Acdountant*Generai? 
Do  their  reports,  when  they  come  to  thd  Oentrtil 
Goverument,  all  pass  tfarongh  the  Acooantnnt-General, 
or  have  they  any  right  of  action  independettt  6f 
the  Accoantant-Qeneral,  any  eommuninlAnu  witfa'  the 
Central  Government  P— It  does  not  fbllow  tfattt  ovvry 
report  by  the  Controller  need  go  to  the  AceotfiMtft^ 
General.  '  For  examjpie,  a  question  inky  ttriM-  and  th« 
Secretary  may  decide  this  should  haVe  the  "r&pwft'Of 
the  Controller  of  Military  Accounts,"  if  it  doM  not  oontft 
through  him ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  under  this  regnla* 
tiops,  alt  questions  involvin]^  expenditure  ar<j  reported 
on  by  tb6  Controller  of  Military  Acconnte.  Then  he 
forwards  the  papers  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
cf  India,  so  tnat  it  is  not  abRolutely  neceissary  that  it 
should  come  to  the  Acconntant-General  first  " 

3345.  The  Accountant-Genoral  would  always  kno# 
of  such  communication,  would  he  not,  when  tbe  papers 
bad  reached  tbe  ceutrul  Military  Department  P— Not  in 
every  case.  OP  course,  if  it  were  a  ease  of  impertaftee 
he  would,  nn^ubtedly,  be  consulted,  but  it  would  really 
overwhelm  him  with  business  to  send  up  every  question 
which  hod  been  reported  on  by  a  Controller  to  the 
Acooantant'General. 

3346.  Therefore,  it  would  not  be  cwreoti  to  look 
upon  the  Aooountant-Generol  as  the  chief  over  thp 
Military  Accounts  Department  ?— He  is  nndoubiedly 
the  chief  of  the  Military  Aooonnts  Deportment,  but 
just  as  in  some  cases  the  lieutenant-generals  com- 
manding  the  Forces  in   those  Commands  send .  up 

aueations  when  they  are  of  local  importance  only,  and 
o  nob  affect  the  army  as  a  whole,  direct  to  the 
Government  of  India  instead  of  through  the  Com.- 
mander-in  Chief :  so  when  the  Controller  reports  on  'ii 

g tatter  which  may  not  be  Of  veiy  great  importanoe, 
e  sends  the  paports  direet  to  the  Military  DepaiAwnt 
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the  Gjovernment  of  Indi^  and  the  Aocouutant- 

i^etaX  need  not  necessarily  be  consulted.  I  may  say 
that  in  moat  cases  the  tendency  is  to  cODsalt  him ; 
Bometitnea  he  complains  and  saye :  "The  rJontroller's 
report  M  rery  full,  what  more  do  you  want."  Then 
again,  "he  might  be  asked  to  advise  besides,  on  the 
whole  qnestion,  not  to  give  a  technical  report  snch  as 
Ithe  Oooferoller  wotild,  bat  to  give  fais  financial  opinion. 

3347.  I  itaked  the  question  particularly,  bocaose  1 
notice  in  your  memorandum  that  the  estimates  do  no!i 
appear  to  reach  the  Accountant- Cteuenl  direct  from 
the  Controllers  of  Military  Accounts,  but  through 
yarioua  departments— the  Ordnance  Department  and 
Other  departments  ?  Am  I  correct  in  deducing  that 
from  voup  inemoraodum  ."—Yes.    The  estiraatea  are 

e'repared  by  the  Controllers  and  sent  to  the  heads  of 
le  drpartmentfl  in  order  that  they  may  see  in  what 
way  the  Controllers  have  revised  the  departmental 
'Estimates  prepared  by  the  'subordinate  officers,  and  that 
the,  bead  of  the  Department  may  offer  any  otiinion  to 
tbft' AtJctmeteit-Gederal  on  tluMe  «8tfaAMeB,  whethw  by 
-'«ay  of  teereaae  or  deorease.'  Then  tbey  eome  to  the 
Aoeonntiuift-Geaenl. 

3348.  Throngfa  the  heads  of  departments  P— Yes. 
Tate  for  intftaitoe  the  Ordnance  estimatea ;  they  would 
Ko  1»  the  Director  6«tei«l  of  Onbmnce  in  the  Uilitny 
Department  of  the  Qoremmentof  India,  and  then,  after 
he  bud-  looked  throng  them  ud  given  bia  opinion  on 
9nf  (loeetjims  -mi  issne,  he  wonid  fonrard  them  to  the 
AjpoountanlrCkuenil. 

33«9.  The  Aooonntant-General  is  the  head  of  the 
Tiaanoe  DiriBion ;  and  that  division  again,  I  gather, 
'is  -dnrlded  Into  two  branches,  the  Accounts  branch, 
and  the  branch  over  which  the  Aooountant^Graieral 
preeides  as  Deputy  Secretary.  Woald  yon  dUtingaish 
Mns  the  dntie»-of  thiH  officer  in  each  f>f  those  two 
hranehes  P — In  the  Accountfl  Branch,  I  should  say  the 
Accountant-General  was  acting  as  chief  of  the  Hwtary 
Aooountfl  Department)  and  as  the  official  adviser  ot 
the  Government  of  India;  when  we  want  a  precise 
report— a  financial  report-— on  a  military  question,  we 
should  refer  it  to  tiie  Accountant- General.  As  Deputy 
fiecretarr,  he  presides  over  a  section  which  we  call 
Section  F.  in  the  Military  Department,  in  which  section 
or  division  are  gathered  up  the  various  financial 
qneattons,  such  U  pay  and  aUowanoes,  advances,  oom- 
'penaation,  contracts,,  pensions,  prise,  indents  and 
eetimatee,  store'  accounts,  funds,  and  many  other 
sahjeetBt 

'  3350.  What.I  cOnld  not  quite  understand  from  your 
-ttfimOVandum  is  where  his  ftinctions,  as  head  of 
Section  F.,  ditTrtr  from  those  which  belong  to  him  as 
Aiccoantant-Oeneral ;  I  quite  nnderstand,  in  the  ftrst 
place,  an-  Acoountuit-General  who  is  responsible  in 
chief  for  all  the  military  acooonte  of  the  Empire  ; 
hut .  J  am  not  so  clear  as  w  the  reason  why  the 
Afcoontant-General  had  also  a  brauoh  in  whioh  he 
discharges  certain  administrative  duties;  that  I  ii^e 
to  be  the  distinction  between  the  two  P — Yes.  Perhaps 
I  might  venture  to  explain  it.  At  one  time  all  these 
financial  subjects  were  dealt  with  in  the  various 
Actions  of  the  Jlllitary  Department.  I  proposed 
■fte  chan^  which  followed-— that  is,  to  gather  up 
%es6  Subjects,  instead  of  their  being  dealt  with  all 
'dver  tihe  Military  Department,  and  place  them  tu  one 
brattch^  of  a  finance  division.  The  Committee  which 
sat  at  home  in  '1880  Cn  the  aOcountB  and  estimates  of 
tilie  Government  of  India  recommended  that  the 
ACoonntant-General  should  be  a  Deputy  Secretary  to 
deal  with  finance  and  the  Hilitary  Accounts  Depart- 
ment. Tlie  Section  F.  was  established  on  the  advice  of 
that  Committee,  but  was  very  limited  in  its  scope. 
Then  I  e)Ef>amded  that ;  that  is,  I  proposed  to  the 
Militscey  Member  of  Oonuoil  that,  instead  of  having  all 
these  subjects  scattered  about  in  the  Military  Depart- 
mcot  in  she  different  seotions,  we  should  place  them 
in  one  Imuioh,  under  ^e  Accountant-General,  who  had 
been  made  Detttty  Secretary. 

3351.  Cau  you  give  us  an  instance  of  the  duty  of 
the  Acoountant-Quneral  as  bead  of  Section  F.  P  You 
were  xoentioning  just  now  that  he  deals  with  and 
allowMwes ;  can  yon  give  us  an  instance  of  -the  kind  of 
•  «ont»^  or  check  which  ' he  exercises  over  pay  and 
allowaBe>BB^  as  Depu'^y  Secretary  P— Well,  a  case  might 
ccH|ne  ap£^ai  the  Oommander-in-Gbief  recmnmending 
ptmt  a  patiieular  man  should  bc>  permitted  to  count 
towards  pension  certain  pr&TUius  servicf^  This  is  an 
inijbuioe  I  have  before  me  here— tbi^  of  a  private  in 
Hw  4th'  Infiultiy  of  this  Hyderabad  Contingent, 


Miuor-Gtm- 
Sir  E.  H.  a. 


(This  particular  case  carao  from  the  Resident  at 
Hyderabad.)  Before  this  system  was  initiated  that  would 
haVe  gone  to  the  Assistaiit  Secretary  who  dealt  with 
the  particular  subject,  and  he  would  have  submitted  ft 
to  the  Secretary,  who,  perhaps,  might  have  asked  for  — 
the  report  of  the  Accountant-General.   But  in  this  case    J8  Feb.  1896. 
it  comes  direct  to  Section  F.,  and  is  dealt  with  by  the      — ' 
Deputy  Secretary,  who  would  then  perhaps  say.  "  this 
is  a  proper  proposal,"  and  would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  referred — as  in  this  case  it  was  unoessary  that 
it  should  be  referred' — to  the  Finance  Department. 

3352.  Under  the  Accountant-General  and  his  two 
assistants  come  the  Military  Accountants.  Are  they 
the  military  officers  of  whom  you  speak  as  military 
officers  seconded  P— Might  1  ask  whetber  you  mean  the 
Deputy  Aocountant-GfiVieral  and  the  Assistant  Account- 
ant-Qeneral  in  the  Acoouutant'General's  oOlce,  or  the 
Military  Acconnumts  who  are  in  the  Uilitary  Aoooonta 
Department  in  tlu  fioor  Commands  P  , 

33.58l  If  you  look  at  page  2  of  your  Memonuidam, 
yon  will  see  that  first  of  all  comes  the  Aooouutaizt- 
Uwientl,  then  the  Deputy  AooonntBntiGen«rat,  tJie 
Assistant  Accountant  -  General,  the  CMitroUers  of 
Military  Aoeoants,  the  Military  Accountants,  and  the 
AssiBtKnt  Hilitary  AocovntantiB,  making  ap  »  total  of 
83.  I  vafl  under  tibe  impression  th^  those  were  the 
central  Aaconuta  Branch,  under  Uie  AocouatMitKJeneralP 
— llob  The  only  officers  he  has  in  his  oeutral  office  are 
the  Deputy  Aoconntant-GensnJ  and  the  Assiatant 
Aeoonntant-Gtoneral.  If  yon  will  noUoe,  tiiere  is  a 
bracket  "  with  the  Military  Department  of  the  a«ven- 
meut  of  India." 

SSS^.  TeiP— TfaenfoUowtheaeadmiaistrativeoffiffiBrs, 
as  it  weve;  the  GontrolUnv  of  UiUtary  Accounts,  of 
i^m  there  is  out  for  each  Command  with  Uie  staff 
mentioned  below. 

3355.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  see  now  your  arriwgD- 
ment.  First,  the  Aooonntant'^lenemli  and  down 
below,  the  Military  Accounts  Department,  divided  Into 
four  branches,  corresponding  with  the  four  Commands  P 
—Perhaps  I  mi^it  explain  uat»as  a  technical  piaMer,  we 
do  not  speak  of  the  Aocountaut-Gencrars  office  as  the 
Military  Accounts  Department,  although  the  officers  do 
belong  to  the  department ;  he  and  bi#  officers.form  the 
Central  Military  Financial  Office. 

3850.  Then  these  Military  Aooonntants,  of  whom  I 
have  been  speaking,  are  Scattered  throughout  the  oom- 
mands  P  —Yes,  this  is  tiie  yr*y  tn  which  they  are 
graded:  Military  Accountants,  first  olaas,  seoond  class, 
third  class,  and  so  on ;  Assistant  Military  AceonatuitB, 
first  ol^s,  second  class,  and  third  class.  They 
hold  specific  appointments  as  examiners,  paymasters, 
and  BO  on,  so  that  they  really  fprm  the  body  of 
the  Military  Accounts  Department  under  the  four 
ControlU-rs. 

3357.  I  think  we  have  heard,  in  previous  evidenpe, 
that  the  Military  Accountant-General  has  a  oonsider- 
able  staff  of  men  under  him  ?— Yea,  he  has  a  certain 
number  of  clerks;  he  he«  a  f^ief  accountant,  who 
comes,  at  the  present  moment,  from  t^fe  ranks  of  the 
Military  Accounts  Department,  and  varieos  officers, 
who  belong  to  what  we  should  call  the  Subordinate 
Accounts  Service. 

3358.  Therefore,  the  greater .  part  of  bis  staff'  nre 
not  military  officers  seconded  P-^o,  he  only  has  two. 
X  could  give  you  the  numbers  of  his  office^  if  yon  if  ish. 

3359.  I  think  we  have  had  it  before ;  Ido  notwMit  to 
put  questions  unnecessarily ;  Sir  Oliver  Newmaroh  gave 
us  all  those  details  P— Yes. 

3360.  Kow,  is  there  a  division  in  the  office  of  the 
Military  Acoountant-General  between  the  executive 
duties  of  account  and  the  audit  duties,  or  are  the  same 
clerks  and  officers  employed  indiscriminately  apon 
both  P — The  Accountant-General  in  the  Military  De- 
partment is  not  an  auditor  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word;  that  is  to  say,  lie  does  not  check  aecoants 
according  to  vouchers  and  rules. 

3361.  Ko  aooounts  come  to  him  in  that  form  P— j^ot 
in  that  form«  only  what  may  be  called  the  consolidated 
or  compiled  aocomits,  and  very  numerous  returns  and 
statements. 

8368.  He  receives  the  aocenitta  in  a  complete  shape 
fcom  subordinates  in  the  Commands^  and  he  compiles 
them  into  convenient  statMuenta  for  record,  and  for  his 
superior  officers  P — Yes. 

3363.  But  he  does  not  go  into  the  detail  of  audit; 
^al  is  all  done  locally  In  the  Oommauds  P-r<2tiite  so. 
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3364.  {8irSalp\  Kvox.)  Bat  all  the  important  dis- 
crepannicH  wonld  ooue  to  him  for  deciBiun.  wonld  they 
notP — Well,  thd  object  hati  always  been  to  maku  the 
Controller  uf  Military  Accounte  the  oh<ef  financial 
aothority  in  each  Oomroand,  or  as  it  need  to  be,  in  the 
Presidency,  and,  therefore,  he  is  the  man  who  would 
deal  with  these  discrepancies,  nnlefls,  of  conrse,  there 
was  something  extraordinary  which  needed  the  ordors 
of  Government. 

3365-tf.  That  is  what  I  mean  ;  important  questions 
that  were  raised,  questions  of  principle,  qaestions  of 
excess,  questions  which  are  not  covered  by  regula- 
tions, they  would  oome  up  for  decision  to  the  central 
authority,  wonld  they  notP — Questions  of  any  import' 
ance  would  nndcmbtedly  come  np. 

3367.  And  theT  wonld  come  through  his  branch  for 
ocmsideratioD  Yea. 

3368-9.  {Ohairman,)  Are  there  any  other  points 
«»nn«eted  with  the  central  depwtment  <n  the 
Aooountont-General  to  which  yon  wonld  call  our 
attention  f-— I  think  he  ia  Tery  much  orerworked, 
and  rather  undermanned.  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  Tery  great  improrement  if  some  of  what  I 
may  call  the  deputy  secretary's  work  could  be  taken 
off  him  by  another  oflBcer  acting  under  his  orders.  And 
I  may  mention  also  that  I  think  the  position  of  the 
Accountant-General  is  hardly  snfficiontly  great  in  these 
days,  especially  in  the  matter  of  pay.  He  receives 
exactly  we  same  pay  as  ttie  hnd  of  the  Commissariat 
or  Ordnanoe.  I  think  he  should  be  rather  •  greater 
personage. 

S370.  So  as  to  recognise  him  more  distinctly,  possibly, 
as  the  second  officer  under  the  Military  Member  of 
Council,  the  Secretary  being  the  first  P— I  think  that 
his  position  is  very  clearly  defined  ;  but  I  was  speak- 
ing rather  of  the  excess  of  work— the  tendenoy  nowa- 
days— which,  perhaps,  is  due  to  what  was  carried  out 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  1880  at 
home,  that  he  should  be  made  the  Depufy  Secretary. 

3371.  I  think  we  are  not  quite  on  iJie  same  point. 
Yon  called  our  attention,  first  of  all,  to  the  over* 
work;  and  then  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  the 
matter  of  pay,  which  we  all  know  is  a  ^reat  mark  of 
difference  of  rank,  you  did  not  think  his  position  was 
quite  sufficiently  marked,  and  I  asked  you  whether 
you  meant  by  that  that  his  pmiiion  as  second  officer  in 
the  department  of  the  Militttry  Member  of  Council 
should  tw  made  clear  ;  is  that  what  yon  meant  f— I 
think  the  position  should  be  enhanced. 

3372.  Would  your  criticism  that  ho  has  too  much 
work  thrown  npon  him  tend  rather  in  the  direction 
that  you  would  wish  to  see  his  office  less  centialised 
and  fewer  references  from  the  commands,  or  more 
assistance  given  to  him  within  his  own  branch  P — I 
think  I  might  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  both  those 
questions ;  that  is,  I  should  like  tn  see  fewer  references, 
if  possible,  but  I  am  afraid  that  ia  very  difficult  to 
achieve,  and  I  should  like  to  see  greater  assistaiMje 
g^Ten  him-  The  tendency  of  the  present  day  is  to 
refer  questions  too  much. 

3373.  We  come  next  to  the  account  officers  in  the 
four  commands  under  the  several  Controllers  of 
Military  Accounts.  I  gather  that  the  Accounts  Office 
is  divided  into  (1)  the  central  branch;  (2)  the  accounts 
branch  ;  (3)  the  pay  branch ;  (4)  the  oommissariat 
branch ;  (5)  the  ordnance  and  clothing  branch ; 
(6)  special  branches,  besides  a  certain  number  of 
military  aocountaats  detailed  for  inspection  and  special 
services.  I  am  reading  from  paragraph  8  in  your 
memorandum  P — ^Tea. 

3374.  To  what  extert  now  in  those  different  branches 
are  military  officers  employed  P — As  a  rnle.  the  heads 
of  those  branches  are  military  officers,  but  of  late  years 
we  have  taken  some  men  from  the  subordinate  accounts 
service,  and  have  promoted  them  from  the  position 
of  Depn^  Bxaminer  to  be  Examiner.  I  think  the 
Examiner  in  Calcutta  was  ao  promoted ;  he  is  the 
Examiner  of  clothing  accounts. 

3375.  (8ir  Ralph  Kno^,)  Is  he  not  a  military  officer  P 
—No. 

3376.  (Chairman.)  Now,  looking  thi-ough  the  descrip- 
tion that  you  have  giren  of  these  establishments,  I  see 
a  certain  unmber  ofofficers  in  the  central  branch  of  the 
Controllers  of  3Iilitary  Accounts;  they  are  military 
officers,  I  take  itP — In  the  Central  Branch  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  the  oCBcers  come  ttooi  '^le  Amy 
except  the  ControHerB. 


3377.  Are  the  Examiners  and  Assistant  Examinert 
military  officers  P — Well,  take  the  Pay  branch.  The 
Military  Acountant  or  Examiner  is  a  military  officer, 
and  the  deputy  examiners  and  the  assistant  examiners 
and  accooutanis  are  all  civil ;  they  belong  m  what  is 
called  the  Subordinate  Accounts  Service. 

3378.  Therefore.  Hm  only  military  officers  are  the 
one  or  two  Examiners  who  form  the  first  line  in 
each  of  these  departments  P-<-It  may  be  said  generally 
that  the  chief  officers  in  these  various  branches  are 
military  offioers,  who,  I  might  explain,  are  taken  from 
regiments,  are  appointed  under  examinations,  are  on 
probation  for  one  year,  and  are  seconded  for  five  years, 
and  are  then  removed  &om  the  list  of  their  reKimeuts, 
and  entered  in  the  Military  Acoounts  Department 
permanently.  Taking  a  mau  for  five  years  at  first, 
only  reserves  the  power  of  sending  him  back  to  the 
regiment ;  either  he  may  not  be  fitted  for  the 
Acoounts  Department  or  he  may  not  wish  to.  remain. 

3379.  When  tiiey  have  tmoe  entered  into  this  civilian 
life,  do  they  persavwe  in  it,  or  do  they  frequently  go 
back  to  their  regiment?— No ;  I  think,  as  a  rule,  tiiey 

persevere  in  it. 

3380.  Therefore  they  become  permanent  offioers  in 
the  Military  Department? — Fennaaent  officers  in  the 
Military  Acconnta  Department. 

3381.  I  gather  fh»m  the  extract  of  your  evidenoe 
before  the  Committee  of  1885-86  that  yon  distinctly 
approve  of  the  arrangement  under  which  military 
raSoers  are  seconded  from  their  regimental  duties  for 
this  account  work.  Account  duties  are  technical  in 
their  nature ;  and  the  question  naturally  arises  whether 
the  active  military  service  does  not  lose  more  than  the 
Account  branch  gains  by  the  seconding  of  military 
officers  for  the  purpose,  and  whether  mconvenience 
does  not  arise  from  constant  change  under  the  five 
years'  rale  of  the  officers  employed  on  account  work  P— 
I  may  explain  that  that  was  a  paper  which  forma  an 
appendix  to  the  memorandum.  It  was  a  paper  I  wrote 
for  that  Committee — the  Finance  Committee — but  I 
was  never  examined  before  it ;  in  fhot,  I  was  about  to 
be  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  when  I  was 
appointed  Seoretary  to  the  Government  of  India. 

8382.  But  the  gist  of  it  is,  I  think,  that  you  very 
strongly  approve  of  the  system  under  which  military 
officers  are  detailed  for  this  work  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

3383.  Ton  do  not  think  there  is  any  inconvenience- 
that  the  military  service  loses  more  than  the  oiviliaa 
service  gains  by  losing  the  services  of  these  military 
officers?— No;  their  pTaoes  are  filled  up. 

3384.  {Sir  BoJph  Knom.)  About  what  age  do  they 
join  in  the  first  instance  P — I  ^nk  they  must  have  lud 
five  years'  service. 

3385.  They  usually  join  this  Department  after  five 
years'  service  ?— Tea,  I  think  that  is  it.  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exaot  b^. 

3386.  (Chairmein.)  Bather  an  obvious  criticism  sug- 
gests itself  to  one ;  do  yen  think  that  the  man  who 
goes  into  the  Army — he  generally  is  a  man  of  rather  an 
adventurous  turn  of  mind — is  likely  to  take  verj 
kindly  to  the  s(Hnewhat  dull  work  of  aooonntant  P — 
Well,  I  think  there  are  seme  in  the  Anny  who  are 
very  well  Stted  for  the  work ;  a  great  muiy  ore  not 
certainly,  hot  we  hope  to  get  those  who  are  fitted.  I 
heard,  for  example,  of  a  man  in  the  Army  who  became 
a  great  actuary — he  was  a  man  of  considerable  math^ 
matical  powers,  and  became  an  aotnary.  I  think  it 
depends  upon  the  individual ;  we  tiy  uw  get  the  best 
men. 

3387.  (Sir  Ralvh  Knom.)  Having  tried  five  years  of 
military  life,  he  has  tired  of  it,  and  becomes  a  civilian ; 
is  that  it  ?— Well,  we  should  not  say  so^  because  all 
the  military  administration  in  India  is  conducted  1^ 
military  officers;  with  very  few  exoeptaons,  all  the 
appointments  in  the  military  administntion  are  held 
by  military  men. 

3388.  Men  who  entered  the  Army  as  a  means  of 

getting  into  this  department  do  not  think  so ;  I 
think  as  a  rule  a  young  officer  does  not  know  quite  whaA 
will  suit  him,  and  for  various  reasons  he  may  desire  to 
enter  what  is  really  a  fairly  well  paid  department. 

3889.  (Ohairman.)  Financially,  is  an  officer  who 
becomes  a  military  aocoantant  better  ofF  than  if  he  had 
remained  with  the  colours  ?— Certainly. 

3390.  Would  you  describe  the  principles  upon  whic^ 
the  centeal  audit  and  the  account  of  the  fiiuuioial 
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IniiBaetioDB  of  the  MilitaiT'  Department  are  oondacted  P 
I  am  now  taking  yon  to  paragraph  16  of  your  Uomo- 
randam  I  thmk  that  the  great  priocipIeH  wbidh  are 
foUowed  are  tbab  all  olaima,  of  whatever  kind,  whioh 
are  reoeiTed,  are  checked  in  a  very  minnte  way,  and 
that  the  ancUt,  which  is  conducted  bj  the  Examinern 
in  the  dilTeittit  GommandB,  in  performed  wHb  what  I 
shonld  call  soTeritj.  I  know  that  tiie  present  Finance 
Uemher,  Sir  Jamee  Weatland,  some  years  ago  thought 
we  were  almost  too  minnte  iu  we  andit  of^ie 
Tarioas  MMxnints  whioh  come  before  Uiese  Examiners. 
Then  anotiier  point  is  that  as  the  audit  proceeds  these 
soooimtB  are  compiled,  and  they  form  what  are  called 
teobnieallj  the  oompilations  m  aooonnts  which  are 
dealt  with  in  the  Tarioos  branches  of  the  OontroUer's 
office,  and  which,  finally,  after  passing  through  Tarions 
iliges,  reach  the  Comptroller  aud  Aaditor-GeneraL 

8391-2.  Ton  diTide  the  principles  on  which  the 
control  orer  and  andit  of  Uie  financial  tnnsaotions  of 
the  Government  are  oondaoted  into  1,  the  strict 
preliminary  soratiny  of  the  demands;  2,  a  caref\al 
ezMninaticm  of  wiX  demands  prior  to  supply.  Those 
sre  rather  administrativft  daties.  I  think,  sre  they  not  f 
they  are  examination  before  the  moaey  or  supplies 
Me  issued  P — Yes;  using  the  term  *'  administratiTe  " 
in  that  sense. 

3393.  And  you  then  name  three  other  principles ;  3,  a 
stringent  control  orer  the  due  application  of  money  and 
stores  to  the  serrice  for  which  they  maybe  sanctioned; 
4,  a  prompt  check  and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  such 
expenditure  when  rendered,  and,  h,  an  appropriation 
audit  explanation.  These  three  wonld  come  under 
the  heading  of  "  audit,"  that  is  to  say,  they  follow 
the  expenditure  P— Yes,  quite  so.  I  might  supplement 
my  answer  by  saying  that  the  estimate  naturuly  is  the 
huis  of  everything.  The  Examiner  hap  do  discretion ; 
he  applies  the  audit  rules  to  every  question  that  comes 
before  him,  and  as  tha  char^  are  audited  they  go 
into  the  accoonts.  Ami  I  might  mention,  while  on 
Uiia  portion  of  the  snl^eot.  that  the  rules  in  the 
UiUtary'  Account  Oode»  whit^  I  have  here,  are  very 
detailed,  and,  of  course,  rather  lengthy. 

3394.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whet^r  the  regula- 
tions, which  appear  to  be  numMrons,  nnd,  to  an  outside 
(^Merrer,  somewhat  complicated,  are  fairly  simple,  and 
well  understood  by  both  aoocmntant  and  auditor  P — 
should  say  that  as  a  whole  the  Uitur  Aooonnt  Code 
is  fairly  simide,  but  then  I  must  qualify  that  reply 
faying  that  there  are  hardly  any  regulations  in  any 
department,  w  in  any  country,  which  could  aot  m 
made  mwe  simple. 

399l».  fnie  olneet  of  my  qnution  is  this — if  these  rules 
sn-very  compucated  and  minute,  that  almost  implies 
a  widish  discretion  on  tiie  part  of  the  auditor;  1^ 
noTB  nlea  there  are,  the  more  inter|n«tati(mB  eui  be 
placed  upon  them.  Are  they  so  far  intelligible  that 
tbcgr  do  not  give  rise  to  much  Motion  between  the 
Beco^1mtant  and  the  auditor  P— A  great  deal  of  corree- 
IMmdenoe  very  often  takes  place,  tlutt  is,  certain  objec- 
tions uft  raised— I  think  they  are  called  **  queries  at 
the  War  Office — to  charges,  and  there  is  a  Use  of 
djjeciions  of  which,  usually,  all  officers  are  in  possession 
— it  is  in  this  book — so  some  friction  muet  occur.  An 
officer  thinks  he  onght  to  get  something,  and  the 
auditor  thinks  he  ought  not  to  get  it,  and  then  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The 
Army  complain  generally,  I  may  say,  of  the  striotness 
of  the  audit  of  the  Military  Accounts  Department. 

'3396-7.  Ko  auditor  need  mind  such  an  objection 
as  that,  provided  always  that  questions  asked  by  the 
auditor  are  fair  and  reasonable  queetions.  The  grievance 
really  arises  if  subordinate  officers  are,  we  will  say, 
rather  Jaoks-in-ofiice,  and  apply  their  owd  discretionary 
interpretations  to  rules ;  do  you  find  that  there  in  any 
objection  on  that  score? — I  have  no  doubt  that  in  some 
cases  objections  are  raised  when  they  need  not  have 
been  raised;  in  some  cases,  net  in  many  cases. 

3398.  Taking  those  five  prii^cip'es  which  I  have  just 
been  throagh  with  yon,  npou  which  the  control  and 
aadit  in  the  Military  Department  is  conducted,  may  I 
axk  is  there  a  distinct  separation  of  functions  between 
the  officers  engaged  on  these  duties  of  scrutiny  before 
payment,  and  the  officers  engaged  in  the  checking  of 
expenditure  after  payment ;  thM)  is  to  say,  are  a  certain 
pnrt  of  the  staff  in  each  of  these  branches  employed 
upon  what  I  have  just  now  deseribed  as  the  admiuistra. 
tive  duties  of  account,  and  another  distinct  set  of 
officers  employed  upon  tiie  audit  P— No.  Tiddng  an 
Kiaminer  of  clothing,  for  instance,  he  checks  all  the 


clothing  charges  that  come  fbrward,  and  he  audits 
them.    I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  him  as  an 

ad niini.it rati ve  officer. 

339f'.  I  think  it  is  a  more  simple  manner  of  putting 
it  that  the  two  functions  are  distincb,  namely,  that  of 
examination  before  payment  or  issue,  and  that  of  check 
after  payment-  I  think  the  first  is  fairly  described  as 
an  administrative  duty  P — Yes. 

3400.  The  other  is  a  check  upon  the  administrative 
officer:  nnd  the  point  at  which  I  am  Miming  is  this— 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  confusion  of  functions ; 
the  auditor  audits  himself,  if  he  is  the  officer  who 
examined  the  claim  before  payment,  and  afterwards 
examined  the  voucher  on  whioh  he  allowed  that  claimP 
— But,  as  a  rule,  no  claims  are  paid  until  they  are 
audited.  I  mean — for  instance,  take  the  Clothing 
Department — they  may  be  paid  out  of  the  assignment 
which  the  Snperiutendent  of  Army  Clothing  has ;  he, 
of  course,  is  oonoemed  in  his  aooonnts,  and  has  to 
render  certain  accounts;  then  the  Examiner  steps  in 
aud  says,  "Why  did  you  pay  this;  what  aatbority 
'*  have  you  for  paying  this  P  '* 

3401.  Yes,  but  if  the  functions  of  the  two  classes  of 
officers  arc  intermingled,  is  it  not  open  to  the  criticism 
that  the  same  officers  are  at  once  employed  in  the 
administrative  duty  of  passing  a  claim,  and  then  of 
checking  themselves  in  admitting  the  claim  to  audit  P 
— Well,  X  shonld  not  say  that  it  was  tbe  same  officer ; 
I  should  say  that  whether  it  is  the  ohief  Gommissariat 
officer  of  a  district,  or  the  thiperinterdent  of  army 
clothing,  or  an  OT^unce  offioer,  or  a  peymaster,  those 
are  the  pemms  really  who  make  the  payments,  and  the 
Examiner  is-  the  person  who  checks  dtom;  he  endits 
their  aoooonts. 

3402-3.  Then  I  think  we  have  not  quite  nndentoed 
each  other.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  the  question 
wain  to  you.  Ton  remember  the  questum  of  prinoiples 
m  ccmtrol  and  audit  which  yon  have  laid  down  in 
paragraph  16 ;  I  called  yonr  attention  to  the  two  first 
of  these  definitions  as  relating  to  examination  pre- 
liminary to  payment :  namely,  first,  strict  preliminary 
scrutiny,  and  review  of  demands  mtered  in  the  esti- 
mates. Beoond,  a  oarefnl  examination  into  all  demands 
for  money  or  stores  fnior  to  sn^^ilyP— Tee. 

3404.  And  I  asked  yon  whether  those  were  not 
administratiTe  duties;  that  is  to  say,  approval  of 
demands  before  payment,  .^d  after  Uiat  we  came  to 
a  stringent  control  over  the  due  applicati<m  of  mouOT, 
a  prompt  check  and  audit,  and  an  approniation  audit 
explanation.  I  asked  yon  whether  we  shoukl  not  be 
correct  iu  oalliiw  those  duties  of  audit  after  payment, 
and  I  think  so  far  you  assented  I — Yes. 

3406.  Then  I  nslmd  afterwards  whether  the  officers  in 
the  different  branches  who  were  employed  upon  the 
first  two  duties,  and  upon  the  last  three  were  separate 
and  distinct  officers,  or  whether  the  same  men  might  be 
employed  upon  both  of  them,  and  I  gathered  firam  you 
tiiat  ^t  distinction  did  not  exist  P— No. 

3406.  And  tiiat  led  to  my  ssking,  in  that  case  is  it 
not  open  to  the  criticism  that  the  same  man  can  sauotion 
and  IW88  his  own  account  P — ^Yes,  I  understand. 

34^7.  But  you  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  in 
praotioe  P— No,  I  do  not  thiidc  so  in  practice. 

3406.  Then  does  it  not  want  a  little  exphmation  P— I 
may  not  have  put  tiiis  perhaps  as  clearly  as  I  oug^t  to 
have  put  it. 

3409.  {Sir  Balipk  Knott.)  Does  the  Commissariat 
officer,  for  iustanoe,  hold  funds  and  make  paymenfcii 
himself  P — ^Yes,  he  holds  oertain  funds.  Bnt^fbrinstanoe, 
the  chief  Commissariat  offiow  a  distiiet  hiis  not  a 
la^  amount  of  fhnds  in  cash ;  he  pays  on  the  Treasnry 
by  cheque. 

3410.  Bnt  he  has  a  belanoe  there  which  he  can  dnv 
upon  P — ^He  has  a  cwtain  assignment  made  by  the 
Controller— a  letter  of  credit— and,  for  instance,  the 
chief  Commiasarist  office  of  the  Feehawur  district  wonld 
have  so  many  rapees  a  month  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  Controller,  whose  centre  is  at  Bawul  Findi,  and  he 
would  draw  on  that  just  as  a  man  draws  on  his  halanoe 
at  his  bankers. 

3411.  The  claim  would  be  presented  to  him  on  aooonnt 
of  Commissariat  services,  and  that  would  be  examined 
by  him  or  by  lus  officers  P — Yes. 

3412.  And  upon  being  found  correct  he  would  draw 
a  cheque  qpo^  tliaf  bMvioe  in  payment  of  it  P — Yes,  h« 
would.      *  ' 
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34}S^  Then  woold  bis  accQunt  bo  l.oca%  examined 
by  the  ^tiwrnners  of  the  Military  Account  Dei»rtment  P 
—No,  not  locally ;  bat  the  chief  CommiSHariat  officer 
in  a  district  (the  By^tem  has  uot  yet  beeo  applied  to 
IfadrM,  I  beliere),  would  hare  one  of  his  ofiBoers 
detailed  to  snpervise  these  commiBsariat  aoooanls  and 
a  certain  namber  of  aoconntants  to  assist  him.  Then 
the  acooants  are  worked  op  in  a  way — yoa  might  call 
it  possibly  the  first  audit— after  that  they  pass  to  the 
Bxaminer  of  OommiisariatAooonnts  stationed  at  Bawul 
Pindj  (I  am  nrnaiHnc  now  of  the  acooants  of  the 
<duof  commissariat  officer  at  Pashawar),  who  would 
andit  them  wd  sM  that  they  were  correct. 

3i\4.  But  he  wonld  uot  be  under  the  Commissariat 
,])'eparbioeat|  he  wonld  be  in  the  Kilitary  Accounto 
il^fwrtmentP—Tes,  quite  separate, 

9116.  (Okoirmoit.)  There  is  provisioa  taken  that  the 
nme  men,  or  thtt  Ae  men  in.  ihe  tame  offioe.  sitting 
Bide  by  nde,  do  noi  at  once  lanotion  the  claim  and 
then  pKU  the  aoooont  P*— There  10  oertunl;^  sneh  pro* 
vfeionti&en.  I. might  farther  explain  again  thac  the 
chief  Commissariat  officer  of  a  military  district  bos 
nnder  him  an  aooonnt  officer  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sariat, that  is,,  one  of  the  Commissai-iat  officers  who  is 
detuled  for  that  work.  He  may  have  other  work  to  do, 
bat  still  the  commissariat  liccountB  of  that  district  are 
oonoentr»tod  and  supervised  by  him.  The  chief  Com- 
missariat officer  passes  the  claim  as  it  were,  it  ia  )>aid — 
a  contractor's  biU,  for  uistance-;-end  then  those  accounts 
gV  to  the  Bxaminer  of  Commissariat  Acconnts  at  the 
oenlre.  The  chief  Commissariat  officer  is  in  one 
department,  the  Kxamiuer  of  Commissariat  Aocoonts  is 
in  the  Military  Accounts  Department. 

3416.  Ther  are  not  sitting  side  by  side  F— No.  net 
■tldl. 

'  3417.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  The  Bxiiminer  wonld  be 
serving  under  one  of  the  MiVtanr  Accounts  offloersP — 
fiji)  would  be  serring  under  the  Oontroller  of  Military 
Recounts  of  that  command. 

3416.  What  dass  of  men  arc  these  Examineri^;  you 
■aid  they  were  not  military  men  P— They  are  military 
jmeOf  bni  I  said  in  one  or  two  oases  wo  have  brought  in 
civilians  from  the  Snbordinate  Accounts  Service ;  l>ut, 
generally  speaking,  yon  may  say  the  Exaojiners,  the 
chief  auditors,  tn  the  Military  Acconnts  Department, 
are  military-  men  who  have  been  trained  up  in  the 
MUitary  Accounts  Department. 

3410.  (C&awtMH*.)  On  that  point  there  is  a  possible 
oritioiam.  namely,  that  yon  want  the  auditor  to  be  as 
independent  M  poMible  P— Yes. 

3430.  Xb  there  nnt  a  tisk  that  the  eaprit  <?«  corps  which 
ezista  in  the  military  sorvioe  woald  tend  to  weaken  the 
independence  of  that  check,  that  is  to  say  that  a  man 
belonging  to  the  militaty  service  might  have  a  certain 
•nnwilTinsness  to  show  flp  an  irregularity  in  the  miUtary 
BMTioe  P  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  monOT ;  theare  are 
many  irregularities  one  mnst  bear  iu  mind  which  are 
not  misnppropriation  of  money  P— I  meat  point  out 
that  I  have  never  been  an  exeoutive  officer  in  the 
Military  Aooonnts  Department.  I  have  only  acted  for 
a  year  as  Military  Accountant  General ;  but  according 
to  my  CTperienoe  the  Examiners  have  no  feeling  or 
that  kind.  I  think  they  are  eKtremely  independent 
4a  their  .tadgmenb. 

3421.  Then,  therefoffi,  may  I  take  it  that,  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
BOoonnk  »re  performed,  namely,  that  the  scrutinising 

.  before  payneitt  is  effioieut,  that  the  progress  of  expendi- 
tnve  is  efficiently  wfttohed,  and  that  the  audit  is 
efficiently  and  intelligently  applied  P— Yes  I  am 
certainly. 

3422.  On  the  point  of  aadit  wo  have  gathered,  I 
^rink,  that  the  examining  officers  have  a  power  of 
allowing  peyoieuts  which  the^  have  queried  on 
receiving  what  they  constier  satisfactory  explanation. 
Are  you  s^^ed  that  under  this  system  there  is  satis- 
I^Ql^ry  safeguard  that  serious  irregularities,  of  what. 
ev«r  kind,  ccme  to  the  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the 
Department;  in  other  words,  have  the  Controllers  means 
of  knowing  how  the  Examiners  discharge  their  duty, 
wheUier  they  are  keen  and  strict  iu  detecting 
irregularity,  and  that  there  is  no  laxity  of  practice  in 
passing  irregularity  ?— I  should  gay  that  «n  efficient 
Controller  must  necessarily  know  how  the  E:»minera 
are  working.   He  can  apply  a  test  audit  to  iny  branch 

■  of  his  office,  and  he  does  so ;  aad  he  IB  able  to  call  for 


paperB.  and  to  see  exactly  whether  certain  work  has 
been  diBposed  of  properly  aiid  bo  forth. 

3^.  Then  he  does  »pply  this  test  to  his  officers  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  frequently,  does  he  P — Yes, 
that  is  laid  down  as  a  part  of  his  duty.  It  is  laid 
down  in  these  regulations,  and,  so  Car  as  my  know- 
ledge goes,  the  re^ilations  are  very  closely  acted  op  to. 

3424.  Yon  montioned,  I  think,  that  a  certain 
number  of  Examiners  are  maintained,  wlio  nre 
available  for  detaohment  en  inspection  servioe  P— Yes, 
bat  of  oonrse  my  remark  applicn  ohiefty  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  aoooQDta  ontnde  the  MilitMy  Account  Depart- 
ment My  answer  jiut  given  referred  to  tiw  tMt 
andit  that  the  Oontroller  might  make  of  the  bmneheB 
in  his  own  department. 

In  what  manner  would  he  apply  that  tost ;  and 
who  are  the  officers  he  wonld  send  to  t«Btthe  aocoantsP 
— That  is  a  aoosbion  that  I  can  hardly  anirwer  e  bat  he 
mig^t  himself  apply  it  and  call  for  the  aeoQuuti* 

3426.  dr  he  would  detach  ajl  officer?— Or  detach 

some  trusted  officer.  '  ' '         '  '      '  ' 

3427.  And  does  he  often  apply,  snch  a  teat  to  the 
accounts  P~No,  I  cannot  say  that  ttere  are  any  partionlar 
dates  laid  down ;  bat  I  should  say  that  he,  frequently 

looked  into  them. 

J}428.  'ilie  only  ind^ndent  method  by  whioh  he  can 
learn  how  his  Examiners  perform  their  doty  is  by  Hub 

test  audit  ?— Yes. 

3489.  And  therefore  it  is  by  his  frequent  nse  of  that 
test  that  he  can  learn  bow  the  Examinera  do  tiuii 
duties  P — Yes  ;  1  may  menition  also  that  he  would  know 
if  the  accounts  were  being  compiled  properly  and  ^e 
expenditure  under  certain  heads  ware  being  audited,  that 
there  were  no  arrears  and  no  delay ;  then  he  wonld 
also  have  further  information,  supposing  there  were 
many  appeals  against  the  Bxaminw,  anppoaing  ike 
Exominer  was  wanting  in  diaoretion  or  wantuf^  in 
judgmmt. 

3430.  But  then  he  would  have  no  check  except  by 
this  test  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  namely, 
whel^hcr  the  Examiner  was  too  easy  in  passing  irrega* 
lorities,  becaa«e  there  would  be  no  appeal  u  t^ose 
cases.  There  woukl  be  an  appeid,  In  uie  oases  wlwre 
the  Examiner  was  too  strict,  but  there  would  be  no 
appeal  in  the  oases  where  the  Examiner  had  been  too 
lai^  P— No,  perhaps  not,  bat  X  may  say  from  my 
experience  1  have  never  known  of  an  Sxaminer  being 
too  lax. 

3431.  Yoa  Bay  that  the  Govemmmt  of  India  look 
to  the  Military  AeconntB  Dap»tment  as  well  as  to 
the  heads  of  exeontsTe  and  adnunistrotiVB  departrnfents 
to  suggest  eoonomieB  and  Bcmtimse  all  bovkm  <^ 
Mpencutore,  and  that  when  advisable  the  Oontroller 
wxu  address  the  GoTemment  of  India  thikm^  the 
Accountant  General  in  regard  to  euch  matters.  Are 
3ron  satisfied  with  the  muaoer  in  which  this  du^  is 
performed  P — I  have  sometimes  thongfat  that  the  Con- 
taroUers  might  do  more  in  looking  into  military  expen- 
diture :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  great  ntony 
instanees  in  wMch  they  have  suggested  eoooontieB; 
still  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  impOTtant  parte  of 
their  work. 

3432.  And  withm  your  experience,  ore  such 
suggestions  frequently  madeP — I  should  hardly  say 
frequently,  but  they  are  made  at  intei-rals.  Very  often 
we  call  upon  the  Controllers  to  look  into  their  grants 
and  see  what  economies  can  possibly  be  eSected. 

3433.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  duty  is  bo  important 
that  it  might,  in  your  opinion,  receive  almost  more 
attention  than  it  does  P — I  think  I  might  answer  that  in 
the  affirmative.  We  have  called  attenti<m  to  it  onoe 
or  twice. 

3434.  You  mention  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the 
MiUtary  Department  the  rendering  of  an  Appropriation 
Audit  explanation.  Is  such  an  explanation  rendered  oa 
a  matter  of  course  by  the  Controller  in  each  command 
to  the  Acconntant-General,  and  also  by  the  Acconntnnt- 
General  on  the  accounts  of  the  military  expoiditnre  as 
a  whole  ?— Yes. 

3435.  Each  Controller  sends  in  his  Appropriation 
Account? — Each  Controller  sends  in  his  Appromiation 
BeporUwhich  is  consolidated  by  the  Acoonntant-Gokeral 
in  the  Military  Department. 

3436.  Dogs  the  Aoooontant-Gmieral  add  any  remorkB 
of  his  own  ?— I  have  brought  a  eopy  home,  thinking 
the  Commission  might  liln  tQ  see  it.  He  does  not  enter 
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into  any  long  explanfttiDii,  of  ocmrBe ;  he  oonMltcMes 
th^  reports.  > 

3437-8.  Perhaps  you  can  tive  us  a  slight  description 
of  what  the  Appropriation  Report  consists  of  P  I  viAj 
mention  that  the  genera)  Appropriation  Report  of  the 
Qovemmenc  nf  India  is.  perhaps,  liable'  to  the  oritioiBm 
that  it  is  nrtber  a  finanoial  reriev  than  an  anditor's 
report,  in  the  sense  in  whioh  we  nnderstand  an 
HUitor'a  report  here.  And  X  woaM  oak  yoa  whethv 
that  approjniation  explanati<}n  rendered  by  A  Con- 
troller in  one  of  the  Comtnands  notes  irregalwitiofi 
which  have  ooonned  P  I  will  explain  what  I 
moan.  There  are  irr^aluities  of  Tary  different 
hinds^  of  eoitirse.  There  is  the  personal  misnae  of 
poblic  money,  bnt  there  are  varions  irregularities 
besides,  dne  to  carelessness,  mistakes,  misapprehension 
of  regulatLoofi,  Ac.,  which,  tikoagh  not  such  as  to  denuuid 
the  reooTeiT  of  tbe  money  f^om  ^e  accountant,  weutd, 
if  ft«qii«itiy  ooourringj  indicate  a  lucity  of  praotioe, 

which  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  heads  of  depart, 
ments  should  know.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  attention 
of  the  Ccntroller,  and  in  tbe  last  resort  of  the  I^if 
ooentant-General,  would  bo.  called  to  such  irre^lvitiee, 
and  would  th^  bo  noted  in  tbe  appropriation  ezpla- 
nati<m  P — "So,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be.  Keally, 
the  appropriation  report  is  more  an  explanation  oi  we 
way  in  which  the  money,  which  has  been  granted 
under  the  rarions  heads,  is  expended,  and  the  reasons 
for  differeioces.  Any  irregahu^ties  that  might  have 
oodlrTed,  aa  a  rale  very  nnimportant  in  character, 
woiild  not  Mt  entered  in  the  appropriation  audit 
statement 

3439.  A  cursory  look  throush  the  specimen  of 
them  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  band  in  gives 
one  the  idea  that  it  answers  rather  to  ^e  description 
I  gave  just  now  of  the  Oomptrolltir '  and  Auditor* 
General's  report  on  the  accounts  of  India  P  —  Yes* 
J  think  BO. 

3440.  '  It  is  rather  a  review  of  the  finance  than  tM 
audit  report  proper  P—YeS. 

3441.  With  ns  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor -General 
practically  reports  to  the  House  of  Commons  every 
such  irregularity  as  those  which  I  have  just  been 
describing,  and  I  hate  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
tbe  knowledge  of  snob  pnhlicity  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  tho  interests  of  finanoial  order.  I  Should  like  to 
learn  if  you  ai*e  satisfied  that  in  India  sufficient  pub- 
licity is  given  to  irregnlarities  &aoh  as  I  hayo  described  P 
— Any  irregularity  wh;oh  has  occurred  would  come 
before  the  GoTemmeut  of  India  if  it  were  of  sufficient 
importimce.  Now,  perhaps  I  might  ilhistnte  my 
Bi^uiil^;  in  this  vay ;  it  was  with  reference  bo  the 
Ghitrttl  BxpeditHin.  A  Controller  passed  a  charge 
far  what  is  c»^ed  "  field  butta "  to  certain  troops 
in  •  Tssorve  Iwigade.  Well,  this  matter  came  up  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  it  was.  decided  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  passed  it,  and  certainly  noit  without 
renrance  to  the  Oovemmeut,  but  I  do  not  suppose  it 
was  monfcwned  or  would  be  mentioned  in  an  appropria- 
tion audit  report.  He  misinterpreted  certain  regulations, 
and  we  were  of  opinion  that  his  interpretation  was 
wrong,  al^ongh  I  may  say  that  opmiou  was  divided 
upon  tho  eubject.  However,  in  that  case  a  letter 
was  setit  to  him  pointing  out  what  we  considered 
to  be  hifi  error,  and  there  the  matter  ended  ^  he  would 
not  be  jnlloried,  as  it  were,  in  the  Appropriation  Beport. 

3442.  (JtfV^  Suofconan.)  Where  would  the  record  of 
what  pawed  be  kept? — It  would  be  in  the  {^oceedings 
ot  lAis  Qoremment  of  India,  Military  Department.  It 
wCnld  be  a  printed  letter,  and,  sapposing,  for  inatanoe, 
it  had  been  a  very  bad  ease  indeed,  Uien  if  there  was 
any  question  of  promotion  or  his  selection  for  a  hi^er 
appointment,  it  wonld  be  one  of  those  things  wmi^ 
would  be  considered. 

3443.  {Chairman.)  Supposing  an  irregularity  occurs, 
oddy  due  to  a  misinterpretation  of  regulations,  if  it  is 
at  all  important  in  its  nature,  ought  it  not  to  find  a 
l^aee  in  a  report  such  as  this  P — I  do  not  see  any 
obiioticm  to  any  irregularities  being  entered  in  a  report 
(rftiukt  kind. 

"Si44:  I  Ihink  the  criticism  from  people  oonTersant 
with  'onr  system  here  wonld  be,  that  it  was  extremelr 
desirable  that  such  iiregnlarities  shoald  be  noted, 
because  it  is  only  through  such  notes  that  the  ultimate 
■otfaoritiy  can  really  judge  whether  the  finanoial  regu- 
lations hare  been  efficiently  carried  out  ?  . 

'  3445.  {fiir  Balph  Knoee.)  I  did  not  ({uite  catch  how  it 
wu  the  question  was  raised;  was  it  raised  in  the  central 


department,  the  fact  that  this  iiregnlar  payment  had' 
been  madeP — No.  I  think  it  came  up  tlmmgk  the 
Oommander-in-Chiof  with  reference  to  .some  regiment 
which  was  sapposedto  form  part  of  the  reserve  brigade 
or  whioh  he  thought  should  form  part  of  tbe  reserve, 
brigade.  '  l 

3446<  It  was  net  detected  by  means  of  any  ezamiaa^ 
tion  of  the  accounts  J'—Bat<  it  would  have  been  by  the 
AccQuntant-General.  .  . 

3447.  By  what  kind  of  eiaminatbn  P— Not  "by  an 
examination,  but  by  a  report  which  would  have  p^su. 
made  by  the  Controller  of  his  action  in  the  matter. 

3448.  He  would  necemarily  hava  feportad  P— T«r,  he 
wonld  have  reported. 

3449.  Did  that  report  come  in  t — ^That  I  cannot  say.'  ^ 

3450-1.  {OhairvuM.)  Yon  would,  ncft  periups  lay.  so 
much  stress  as  I.  should  on  the  collection  and  pnblioation 
of  irregularities  which  hare  taken  place :  but  mpj  I  put  it 
to  yon  that  you  would  have  no  objection  id  ite  being 
done ;  may  1  add  that  you  think  there  would  be  a 
certain  advantage  in  it  P — I  think  there  would  Ve  an 
advantage  ia  it,  bnt,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that 
the  irregularities  that  do  occur  are  very'  few  indeed'. 
Of  course  tlier^  ma^  be,  as  happened  in  the  expenditare 
in  Burma,  frauds  in  a  department.  That, '  of  courfe, 
is  specially  reported  and  specially  dealt  with — I  tneto 
frauds  by  subordinates. 

M5Si.  Would  frands  by  subordinates  be  mentioued  ia 
the  Appropriation  Beport  P— No,  bat  I  think  the^ 
would  be  very  clearly  set  forth  in  what  are  called 
the  financial  reviews  of  the  departments  ;  every 
department,  snch  as  the  Commissariat,  Ordnaut-e, 
and  so  forth,  ba.s  a  financial  review  of  its  transactions, 
which  is  prepared  hy  the  responsible  officer  i&  the 
Military  Accounts  Department,  and  he  would,  of 
course,  notice  the  matter  a^  once,  and  enter  cases  of 
irregularity  in  that  finandlal  review. 

3i5S-A.  But  tbe  Anditor's  report  is, '  I  Chink,  the 
Toper  place  for  tbe  report  of  irregularities, 'Vhetber 
y  muid  or  by  misintcrpretatioa     Tes,  I  think  it  would 
be  advantageoos. 

3465.  (Sir  William  Wtdderbnm.)  But  would  not  any' 
irregularity  of  the  smallest  imp(»liance  have  already 
bean  brought  to  the  notioe  of  toe  highest  authorities 
at  the  time  P— Well,  not  perhaps  those  of  the  smalleet 
importance,  but  certainly  those  of  any  .B?riou8  impor- 
tance. 

3456.  (Kr.  BvehaMon.)  Bnt  there  is  no  official  doca* 
meat  at  the  present  moment  in  which  the  imgHloritieB. 
of  whatever  character,  have  a  place  or  ara^  collected 
together? — No ;  they  are.  entered,  aa  1  have  explatned. 
in  these  financial  reviews  of  each  dejiortmeBt,  which 
are  laid  before  the  Government.  It  is  my  dnty,  tor 
example,  to  examine  these  financial  reviews. 

34&7.  B«t  there  ia  no  genefal  report  upon  them  P-^ 
There  is  bo  gmetal  report  upon  tbnn. 

3458.  '(C&a'mnan.)  Would  jxm  give  us  some  desorip- 
tion  of  the  duties  of  the  military  ftcconntants  whom 
you  described  as  detailed  for  inspection  P— These 
are  officers  who  are  held,  as  it  were,  for  any  special 
work  or  for  inspection  ][>nrpo9e8,  and  if  arreani  hare 
occurred  in,  say  a  Commissariat  office  in  some  command 
or  in  a  regiment,  if  after  repeated  rebukes  by  the 
Controller  the  accounts  are  not  properly  brought  for- 
ward  and  difficulties  occur,  and  he  snspecu  that  things 
are  not  going  as  they  shonld,  he  would  send  one  of 
these  officers  personalty  to  examine  these  acoonnta,  ,with 
certain  instructions. 

3459.  Well  now,  do  yon  not  think  that  the  fact  of 
such  inspection  and  the  general  result  of  it  shoald  aIsD 
find  place  in  this  report?— Yes,  I  think  that  wonld 
be  m  very  good  vehicle  for  ooursyiug  the  repots. 

3460.  I  suppose,  I  may  take  the  ultimate  authority 
on  military  accounts  to  be  the  Accountant-General  at 
headquarters,  flsa  .he  Any  independent  means  of 
testix^  the  accounts  of  expenditare  in  the  four 
Commands  P~The  Controllers  of  military  accounts  ard 
responsible;  but  the  Aeconntant-GFenoral  torrects.  as 
it  Were,  tbe  military  expenditure  by  the  oaah  -issaei 
from  the  treasuries,  which  he  receives  every  montli 
from  tho  Comptroller  and  Anditor-&eneral. 

3461.  But  I  rather  meant,  has  he,  being  the  trUimate 
authority,  any  means  of  testing,  if.  for  instance,  he 
thought  that  the  Controller  of  Military  Accoants  in 
one  of  the  commands  was  in  any  way  lax  P — Then  he 
goes  himself}  as  a  rule  he  makes  a  short  tour,  and 
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he  TiBitR  those  fdacei  and  go«w  through  the  ftooonnte 
aod  offloeB  »nd  looks  into  them,  and  very  often  oonecta 

flome  procedure. 

3462.  And  wonld  he  ever  detach  men  himself  to 
eiamine  into  any  station  in  one  of  the  four  oommands 
with  tiie  Tiew  of  satisfying  himself  that  the  nuerat 
praedoe  within  that  oomnwnd  was  satisfactory  r— No, 
I  have  never  known  of  snoh  a  case. 

3463.  In  paragraph  21  of  your  memorandum  yon  say 
that  the  Comptroller-General  has  to  see  that  the  acconnto 
rendered  by  toe  Military  Controllers  work  np  to  acconnta 
received  by  him  in  other  departmente.  Therefore,  the 
Oomptroller  and  Anditor-Qeneral,  being  an  officer  of  the 
Finance  Department  may  send  his  directions  to  the 
Oontrollere  of  ll^litary  Accounts,  who  are  snuordinate 
officers  of  the  Aooonntwat-General,  independently  of  the 
Aeooniitant>Genera1  P— Yes,  on  all  matters  of  what  may 
-be  called  technically  matters  of  account. 

3464.  Therefore,  the  Comptroller  and  Anditor- 
Oeneral  might  be  reproving  and  eevereiy  criticising 
one  of  the  Acconntant-Gleneral's  snbordinate  officers, 
without  the  Accountant-General  knowing  anything 
a^nt  itP — 1  tiiink  the  Acconntant-GenM^I  would 
know  in  oHes  of  that  kind,  as  he  wonld  always  get  a 
copy  of  any  remarks  which  the  Comptroller-General 
might  think  fit  to  make,  in  which  he  animadverted  on 
the  action  of  the  military  Controllers,  and  of  course 
the  AcconDtant>GeneraI  receives  the  report  which  lAie 
Comptroller<(}enerat'B  deputies  make  on  these  various 
officers. 

3465.  I  take  it  that  yonr  answer  is  that  practically 
the  Civil  Comptroller-General,  when  he  is  criticising 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  military  Acconntant- 
General,  would  inform  the  military  Accountant- 
General  that  he  was  doing  so  P — I  think  he  wonld  send 
him  a  copy  of  his  letter. 

3466.  But  there  is  no  aBsolnte  dirwtion  to  that 
effect  P—No,  I  do  not  remember  that  there  is  one. 

3467.  Then  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- General  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  accounts  of  the 
Controllers  are  to  be  kept  and  sees  that  the  aecocuts 
are  punctually  rendered  i"— Yes. 

3468.  Do  the  Controllers  render  their  accounts  direct 
t>o  tiie  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  or  through 
the  fifilicary  Aoconntant-G^eral  P — Direct  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Aoditor-Gteneral. 

3469.  Is  it  not  rather  an  anomaly  that  military  accounts 
should  be  rendered  to  the  Audit  Office,  that  is.  to  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  by  anyone  else  than 
the  Military  Accountant-General  P  Ought  not  he  to 
know  wbat  his  subordinate  officers  are  reporting  to  the 
Audit  Office  P — I  think  he  does,  through  the  returns  and 
the  aocounte  which  ho  receives  from  the  Controller. 

3470.  You  say  that  the  ControUeri  have  charge  of  the 
annual  estimates  of  cash  requiremente.  and  grant 
letters  of  credit  on  the  Civil  Treasuries  for  such  cash  as 
may  be  required  £pr  military  services.  Do  the  Civil 
Treasury  officers  oiily  pay  on  ohoques  or  letterb  of 
credit  from  the  Controllers,  or  are  other  military 
officers  empoirered  to  draw  on  them  directly,  and  if  so, 
under  what  reatrictioiisP — No  other  officers  are  em- 
powered ;  but  at  th^i  same  time,  if  services  (rf  emer- 
gency arise,  the  officer  ctmimanding  »  station  can  issue 
a  station  order  directing  that  a  certain  sum  should  be 
issued  tram  the  Tfcasnry.  That  happens  very  rarely 
indeed. 

3471.  That  is  an  emergency  power  P~An  emergency 
power. 

3472.  Then  the  check  by  the  Controller  or  Military 
Acoonnt  Cheers,  yon  say.  is  applied  to  stores  and 
materials  as  well  as  to  cash  transactions.  Wonld  you 
explain  to  ns  how  this  check  is  applied  to  stores  and 
materialB  P — It  is  applied  by  means  of  the  returns  and 
books  and  documents  that  are  forwarded  by  the  factory 
or  the  Department  which  either  manufhctures  or  has 
charge  of  the  stores— their  ledgers  and  journals,  work 
returns,  and  so  on. 

3473-4.  It  u  a  check  merely  upon  the  balance  of  stores 
■hown  on  the  acconnts ;  it  is  not  a  check  on  the  stores 
themselves P— Well,  it  would  be  a  check  on  the 
manufacture  of  stores,  for  instance,  that  ia  to  say,  it 
would  he  a  check  on  the  amount  of  labour  and  material. 
I  may  mention,  as  yon  have  mentioned  this  part  of  the 
subject,  that  the  question  has  been  quite  lately  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  that  the  accounts 
of  the  military  factories  should  be  forwarded  to  the 


Examiners  as  they  are  now,  of  whether  We  should 
have  a  staff  of  accountants  on  the  spot,  which,  I  beliere, 

is  the  practice  at  Woolwich. 

3475.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox,)  Yon  mean  at  the  factories  P 
— Yes,  at  the  mannfaotnring  depsTtment ;  but  there  ia 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opmion  ;  there  has  been  » 
very  lengthy  investigation  into  HtuB  branch  of  the 
snbgect. 

3476.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  but  still  the  result  of  the 
thing  is  this,  that  the  check  of  the  examining  officer  is 
a  check  of  the  book  record  of  stores,  not  an  attempt  to 
examine  the  biilances  of  storos  in  existence  P — No,  ihe 
officers  who  are  in  charge  of  an  arsenal,  for  instance, 
take  stock,  an<l  of  courso  the^  have  to  report.  jSome- 
times  tftiey  have  to  report  deficiencies ;  things  may  have 
been  wrongly  classified,  lost,  or  destroyed.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  tnere  ia  any  great  discrepancy  in  the  store. 

3477.  {Sir  Ralph  Knoz.)  Is  there  any  independent 
Btock*taking  outside  that  of  the  offioiafs  in  chu'ge  of 
the  arsenal  p — The  Inspector  General  of  Ordnance  of 
a  particular  Command  goes  ronnd  on  his  tour,  and 
he  goes  into  the  arsenal,  say  at  Allahabad,  and  makes 
what  may  be  called  a  test  audit,  I  suppose,  of  the 
stores ;  he  inspects  the  stores  and  books.  He  is  the 
administoative  officer  over  she  whole  Command. 

3478.  But  there  is  nothing,  independent  of  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  Military  Accounts  Department  P — Iliey 
check  by  books  and  returns,  and  so  on,  and  an  officer 
of  the  Department  is  deputed  every  year  to  the  fac- 
tories and  arsenaU,  and  takes  stock  of  the  branches  he 
selects  for  his  investigation.  He  also  inspects  all  the 
books  and  accounts. 

3479.  You  gay  there  are  not  many  discrepancies 
found? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes. 

S480.  Bat  they  would  not  necessarily  cmne  before 
yon  7— Well,  perhaps  not  always  officially,  but  I  know 
a  good  deal  about  the  Deputment,  and,  having  served 
in  it,  I  take  a  good  deal  ol  interest  in  it,  and  I  should 
know  of  aa^  case  j  any  case  of  importance  would  be 
reported  officially. 

3481.  But,  as  regards  the  onatody  and  ohar^  of 
stores,  discrepanoies  a'most  of  necessity  mast  arise  in 
regard  to  them  P— Yes. 

3482.  Which  would  not  arise  in  regard  to  cash 
accounts  P—Yes. 

3483.  That  is  to  say,  stores  cannot  bo  kept  with 
same  aocuracy  as  casn  P — No. 

3484.  (C&airman.)  Wonld  yon  tell  ns  the  method  in 
which  tbe  Examiners  conduct  their  audit,  to  what 
extent  they  possess  a  discretionary  power,  and  in  what 
instances  their  demands  for  explanation  are  addressed 
to  the  aooounting  officers  themselves,  or  to  tbe 
Controllers  for  transmission  to  the  Accountant-General  P 
— I  think  that  I  answered  that  question  to  a  certain 
extent  in  my  previous  replies.  The  method  nnder 
which  ihey  conduct  their  audit  is  detailed  in  the 
several  chapters  of  the  Military  Account  Code,  and 
of  courxe  it  vanes  very  much ;  the  rules,  at  all  events, 
vary  with  the  pwticnlar  olass  of  acooants  that  ars 
audited. 

3485-6.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  the  Examiner  was 
understood  to  exercise  a  discretion.  For  instanoe,  the 
accountant  might  not  have  complied  with  a  regulation  ; 
the  Examiner  might  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  com- 
plied with  the  regulation,  but  has  be  a  discretion  to 
say,  "  This  is  a  very  small  matter,  I  shall  not  press  it,** 
or  wonld  he  be  bound  in  such  a  case  as  that  to  report 
it  to  his  superior  officers  P — I  think  I  may  say  that  he 
would  have  no  discretion,  that  he  would  be  bound  to 
report,  if  what  n-as  sent  in  did  not  comply  with  the 
regulation  under  that  head. 

3487.  In  some  insitances,  yon  say  the  demands  for 
explanation  aru  not  addretised  to  the  accounting 
officers  themselves  but  to  the  Controllers,  for  transmit 
sion  to  the  accounting  officer.  Do  I  not  gather  that  to 
be  the  case  P — I  think  it  is  so.  For  instanoe,  in  the 
case  of  the  chief  staff  officers  of  Command,  say,  I  sup- 
pose the  Controller  would  address  them  and  not  the 
Examiner ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  Examiner  sends  forward 
the  objectioos  to  specific  claims. 

3488.  The  exception  wonld  be  in  the  case  of  higher 
officers,  to  whom  it  would  be  right  that  the  applicatioa 
should  be  made  by  a  person  of  a  certain  rank  anc( 
standing  P— Yes. 
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3489.  Then,  it  an  appeal  is  lodfff^d  against  the  action 
«r  an  lixaminer,  and  the  Gootrofler  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Rppellant  witbont  oouTinoiug  the  examiner,  the 
question  is  referred  to  the  decision  uf  the  Government 
of  India  in  the  Military  Department? — Yet. 

3490.  That  is  a  very  largo  power  to  rest  in  the  hands 
of  a  nbordinate  officer,  it  it  not  ? — I  think  it  mally  is  a 
meftna  of  keeping  intact  the  independence  of  the 
Examiner.  I  hare  always  atriven  that  those  who 
may  he  termed  the  chief  auditors  should  hare  this 
independence,  although  they  work  under  the  Controller 
and  are  part  of  the  account  administration. 

3491.  Such  a  power  as  that  works  ver^  mnoh  in  the 
direction  of  informing  snj^erior officer!  of  irregnlaritiea  f 

—Tee. 

t'}492.  I  see  thnt  an  ordnance  officer  oan  spend  suipk 
not  exceeding  60  rupees  in  the  supply,  renewal,  or 
repair  of  furnitDre.  May  I  ask  doott  this  represent 
fiO  rapeea  in  each  caae  P— He  could  only  pay  such  sums 
within  a  certain  limit  provided  in  his  estimate. 

3493.  I  wished  to  take  that  as  au  example  of  a  case 
in  which  an  Examiner  might  exercise  a  discretion. 
Woald  an  Examiner  call  attention  to  the  demands  of  an 
ordnance  officer  if  he  was  constantly  repeating  these 
amall  charges  ? — I  sliould  think  ho,  cei-tainly. 

349L  From  your  memorandum  it  appears  thai  the 
Director  Oeneral  of  Ordnance  has  considerable  power 
of  transferring  a  saving  on  one  head  of  his  estimate  to 
another,  pr<jvided  it  is  for  the  same  c1a»o  of  work.  Is 
that  a  power  generally  pof>sesiied  within  the  depart- 
ment P — No. 

3495.  Within  other  departments? — No. 

3496.  Is  there  any  general  power  of  transfer  of 
MTings  under  one  head  of  service  in  the  Army  Estimate* 
so  meet  deficiencies  or-  demands  on  others,  and  is  the 
assent  of  the  Finance  Minister  required  in  any  cases 
for  transfer?— ITie  Military  Department  has  the  power 
of  transferrini;  pavings  under  the  same  grant  from  one 
Command  to  another ;  for  instance,  from  the  Pnnjab 
to  the  Bengal  Command,  bnt  it  has  nr)  power  of  trans* 
ferring  savings  from  one  grant  to  another. 

3497-8.  For  instance,  supposing  there  to  be  a  large 
saving  in  pay  and  allowancee,  could  that  be  transferred  by 
the  Military  Department,  with  the  assent  of  the  Finance 
Department,  to  meet  a  deBciency  upon  the  Works 
branch  of  the  service  P — No ;  but  the  Works  braneh  is 
entirely  separate.  It  comes  undrr  a  separate  held  of 
the  General  and  Imperial  Estimate. 

34(*9.  Bat  could  the  saving  be  transferred  to  any 
other  branch  with  the  a-isent  of  the  Finance  Deparc- 
inentP— No.  the  procedure  then  would  be  tbflc  we 
ahonld  apply  for  a  readjustment  at  the  end  of  the 
jear. 

3500-1.  Id  paragraph  21  you  say  :—**  The  Comptroller 
■*'  and  Auditor  General  has  full  power,  in  person,  or  by 
"  deputy,  to  inspect  the  offices  and  -accounts  of  the 
*'  ControHoT-  and  to  make  test  audits."  I  gather  from 
yon  that  he  does  not  very  often  exercise  that  power, 
docii  he? — I  referred  in  my  previous  answer  to  the 
<JontroIlers  themselves  in  their  offices ;  so  far  as  I 
nm  aware,  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  Oeneral  sends 
a  deputy,  say  a  deputy  Auditor  General,  to  inspect 
some  of  the  offices  every  year.  I  have  some  of  the 
audit  reports. 

350*2.  Could  Tou  hand  one  in  P — Here,  for  instance, 
are  two;  one  happens  to  be  rather  favourable,  and 
one  rather  trnfavoarable.  I  have  brought  them  both 
(Reports  put  in).   I  did  not  select  them. 

3503.  Well  now,  would  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor 
General  have  a  tike  power  of  examining  the  accounts 
of  the  Military  Accountant  General?  —  Well,  the 
Jfilitary  Accountant  General  hardly  possesses  any 
proper  accounts  in  that  sense. 

3504.  His  is  rather  a  compilation  of  accounts  P—  Yes ; 
lie  does  not  keep  accounts  in  that  way. 

3505. ^  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  May  I  ask  one  question  in 
oonnexion  with  stores,  as  regards  discrepancies  which 
are  fonnd,  and  losses  upon  stores,  and  so^n ;  are  they 
dealt  with  by  the  Stores  Department  or  the  Ordnance 
Department,  or  are  they  referred  for  financial  consider- 
ation p->It  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount.  There 
are  certain  rules  which  are  laid  down.  There  are 
four  commands,  the  Punjab,  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras.  In  each  of  those  commands  the  Ordnance 
Department  has  an  Inspector  (general,  and  he  has 
certain  administrative  powers.    Among  them  is  the 
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power  of  dealing  with  losses ;  he  has  power  to  write 
off  such  losses  as  ordinaiy  losses  or  ordinary  wastage, 
vhere  no  blame  attaches  to  anyone,  up  to  100  rupees, 
extraordinary  losses  np  to  ADO  mpeea.  Anything  be- 
yond that  comes  ap  to  the  Director  G«neral  and  to  the 
Qovernment  of  India  in  the  Military  Department. 

3506.  Then  it  is  referred  to  the  Finance  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India  P— No,  it  would  come  np  to 
the  Military  Department,  not  necessarily  to  the  Finance 
Department. 

aw.  But  to  the  Finance  Branch  of  the  Military 
Department  P— It  would  come  through  the  Controller  of 
Accounts  to  the  Military  Department  of  the  Govern- 
m&n'i  of  India. 

3508.  It  would  come  through  the  Acconntaut- 
General  in  the  Military  Department.''  —  That  might 
not  be  the  channel — it  wonld  not  necessarily  come  to 
him  as  Accountant  General,  for  the  Controllers  are,  in 
a  way,  practically  independent,  and  they  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in 
the  Military  Department.  They  wonld,  fur  instance, 
say: — "  Here  is  a  loss  wbioh  is  beyond  the  power  of 
"  the  Inspector-General  to  sanction ;  the  circam- 
'*  stances  are  so-uid-so,  I  advise  that  it  be  written  off," 
or,  "  I  advise  that  it  be  recovered  from  the  particular 
"  officer."  That  wonld  come  an  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  Military  Department. 

'.\T)09.  Woald  not   that   come   ap   to  the  Military 
Acoountaut-GenoralP  —  He  would  of  course  see  it  hb 
,  Deputy   Secretary,   but  it  would  not   come   to  the 
Accountant- General  as  Accountant-GeneraL 

3510.  Wonld  it  be  referred  to  the  Finance  Depart* 
ment  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  it  were  of  any 
very  considerable  importance. 

S-'ill.  {Chairman.)  Will  you  tell  us  by  what  dates 
the  Controllers  must  forward  their  estimates  to  the 
heads  of  departmonts  ;  and  at  what  dates  the  head'4  of 
departments  have  to  forward  them  to  the  Acconntant- 
General  P — In  Septeml>er  and  October.  They  vary  with 
the  different  departments,  but  they  arc  fi-om  the  15th 
of  September  to  the  15th  of  October. 

3512-:t.  And  by  what  dates  must  heads  of  the 
departments  forward  the  estimates  to  the  Accountant- 
General? — From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  December  the 
heads  of  the  departments  must  forward  un  the  estimates 
to  the  Accountant-General. 

3514.  Wonld  yoa  describe  the  procedure  of  the 
Accountant-General  in  dealing  with  estimates? — When 
he  receives  these  estimates  from  the  Controllers  and 
from  the  heads  of  departments — of  coarse  he  gets 
a  large  portion  of  the  estimate  direct  from  the  Con- 
troller, thnt  is  to  say  pay  and  allowances  and  establish- 
ments, and  so  on — he  goes  through  them  with  his 
chief  aoconntant  and  revises  them  according  to  tho 
actuals  of  three  or  jwrhaps  more  years  in  certain 
cases ;  then  he  may  revise  them  according  to  the 
orders  of  Government  which  have  been  promulgated 
since  the  estimaces  were  initiated,  and  he  may  revise 
them  according  to  what  he  knows  would  be  the  policy 
of  Government.  Then,  again,  he  has  sometimes  to 
correct  them  for  prices.  Bates  may  var^'.  lAtsly  wo 
Iwve  lud  a  very  favourable  time  in  India,  hot  I  near 
that  the  winter  rains  have  heldpff,  atall  events  in  some 
districts.  The  Accountant-Geueral  would  t^ce  that 
fact  into  consideration  and  say : — "  Yon  have  estimated 
"  too  low  in  the  Punjfth;  yon  mnst  put  on  something 
*'  more." 

3515.  At  what  dato  does  the  Acconmant-General 
send  the  estimates  to  the  ComptroHer-Qeneral?— He 
dou  not  send  them  to  the  Comptroller-General,  be 
submits  them  to  the  Military  Department  on  the  12th  of 
February,  and  then  tiiB  Military  Department  send  them 
to  the  Ftnanoe  Department. 

3516.  And  at  what  date  do  they  send  it  P— W^ll,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  that  date. 

3517.  The  Military  Department,  I  suppose,  after  it 
has  passed  through  the  Accountant-Geueral,  do  not 
takn  very  long  to  examine  it? — No,  because  the  dis* 
cnssion  on  any  items  which  are  in  suspense,  as  it  were, 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  past. 

3518.  So,  therefore,  the  local  officers  prepare  their 
estimates  in  September  or  October  of  the  expenditure 
to  be  incurred  in  the  year  .following?— That  is  so ;  they 
begin  to  do  so. 

3519.  I  suppose  a  very  large  j»rt  of  the  charges  in 
the  ^timates  are  fixed,  and  subject  to  comparatively 
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small  moditicatton  from  year  to  year ;  that  must  be 
the  cast'  ? — In  the  case  of  pay,  and  allunancei,  and 
eetablishments,  and  so  forth. 

'ioif\  And»  therefore,  so  fir,  thej  have  not  maofa 
difficnlty  in  framing  the  estimate,  and  not  much  in- 
conreuifnce  in  frammg  the  estimate  80  long  before  P — 
No,  I  think  not.  coupled  with  the  power  of  reTision 
which  the  Acoonntant- General  hu. 

3521.  Quite  so.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  certain 
stores  there  is  room  for  vai'iation  according  to  prices  P 
—Yea. 

3522.  And  especially  iu  victualling  stores,  I  sappose  P 
—Yes. 

3523.  But,  I  suppose  also,  that  experience  has  taught 
that  there  is  an  average  scale  roand  vrhich  prices 
range  without  much  variation  in  ordinary  years,  and 
extraordinary  emergencies  are  left  to  be  met  aa  they 
arise.  I  suppose  victualling  prices  are  really  fixed 
beforehand  ?— No,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation ;  it 
really  all  depends  on  the  rainfall  in  the  districts  where 
the  crops  are  raised,  so  that  we  can  never  be  certain  as 
to  rates. 

3524.  That  is  what  you  alluded  to  just  now,  I 
suppose,  when  you  said  that  the  Accountanc-Goneral, 
when  it  comes  to  his  examination,  will  rovise  the 
figures  according  to  his  information  in  Peltruary  or 
March,  even  P — Yes,  quite  so. 

3525.  And  so  for  there  is  no  great  practical  difiSculty 
in  framing  the  estimat-es  so  long  beforehand  P—Ko, 
I  think  not. 

3o2r>.  Hue  with  stores  and  works  the  case  may  be 
different.  What  guides  the  local  officers  in  framing 
these  estimates  P — Well,  in  the  estimate  for  work — say 
a  fort  on  the  Hooghly  or  a  barrack  at  Peshawnr — it 
would  depend  on  the  local  rates  for  labour  and  material. 
They  woold,  of  course,  vary  very  much,  bat  that 
estimate  would  come  up  to  the  Director-General  of 
Military  Works  and  the  Military  Department. 

3527-S.  A  large  number '  of  the  works  are  works  in 
actual  progress  which  have  been  sanctioned  and  which 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  year  ^ — ^Yes. 

3529.  With  regard  to  them  there  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty P— No,  the  practice  is  to  pnt  down  what  we  can 
afEord  for  works  in  progress.  We  know  there  are  certain 
works  in  progress.  We  know  there  is  so  much  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  approved  of  according  to  the  nrgenoy 
of  the  work. 

35:j0.  The  estimates,  after  leaving  the  Controllers  in 
the  different  Commands,  pass  tbrougfa  many  hands  iu 
their  upward  course.  Are  they  much  altered  daring 
these  varied  examinations  F — Yes,  they  are  a  good  deal 
altered. 

3531.  So  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  latest  infor- 
mation P — Yes,  quite  so. 

3532.  Is  not  great  care  now  taken  in  watching 
expenditure  as  it  progresses  P  The  cash  issues  from 
the  difiereut  treasuries  are  reported  to  the  Finance 
Department  at  the  close  of  each  month,  the  cash  issues 
from  the  Treai-nry  being,  of  course,  the  speediest  method 
of  feeling  the  pulae  of  expenditure.  Ai-e  copies  of  these 
issues  pent  to  the  military  authorities  ? — Well,  to  the 
Militnry  Department ;  '  not  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  but  to  the  Military  Department  and  the 
Accouutant-Greneral.  As  Deputy  Secretary  he  explains, 
for  the  information  of  the  department  and  of  the 
Member  in  Council  and  Secretary,  the  variations 
between  the  cash  issues  and  the  monthly  proportion  of 
expenditure,  because  he  knows  exactly  what  particular 

'  charges  for  pensions,  and  so  forth,  will  come  at  par- 
ticular periods  in  the  estimates,  and  he  divides  off  the 
totiU  amount  fbr  military  expenditure  in  ordinary'  times 
into  monthly  proportions;  dien  he  writes  a  minute 
or  not«,  and  oxplams  the  figures  which  the  Comptroller 
and  Auditor-General  has  furnished  him  with,  explains 
the  difference  between  the  estimated  monthly  expendi- 
ture and  the  cash  issues,  and  shows  the  reasons  for 
these  differences. 

3533-4.  But  still,  I  snppose,  the  military  authorities 
test  the  reports  which  they  receive  of  the  progress  of 
expenditure  by  these  retoms  of  cash  issues  so  as  to 
satisfy  themselves  whether  the  faots  correspond  with 
their  forecasts  or  information  P — Yes. 

3535.  Regnlations  upon  this  point  have  been  more 
strictly  laid  down  and  enforced  smee  the  Afghan  War  P 
—Yes,  they  have. 


3636-7.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  operation  of  the 
regulations  as  the;ir  now  exist  P  Do  you  think  thOT  give 
complete  information  as  to  the  ])rogre8S  of  expenditure, 
which  is  a  snre  indication  of  the  rate  at  which  expen- 
diture is  progressing? — That  is  a  subject  to  which 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  It  covers 
a  very  large  field  of  inquiry,  but  I  may  say  that,  at  one 
time,  I  thought  that  with  the  information  given  by  the 
record  of  cash  issues  you  did  not  quite  measure  the 
expenditure  that  might  occur,  or  that  was  occurring. 
To  take  the  earlier  days  of  a  campaign,  we  know  that 
the  bills  have  not  come  in ;  therefore,  we  must  feel  that 
iu  the  first  few  months  the  cash  issnes  do  not  show  the 
real  expenditore  which  is  going  on.  Then  this  occurs 
very  often— it  ocoon  rather  often  with  native  con- 
tractors— they  hold  back  bills  for  various  reawns,  and 
we  cwnot  get  them  to  assist  the  local  aathorities  in 
getting  them  in ;  the  cash  isuues,  therefore,  do  not 
shov  wlwt  liabilities  we  have ;  but,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  the  exnerience  of  the  Chitral  oampaign  haft 
convinced  me  that,  provided  iJie  Aoconntant-General 
gives,  as  he  did  in  thi:^  case,  a  really  reliable 
estimate,  we  are  able  to  judge  pretty  closely  of  the 
actual  expenditure  and  th<^  liabilities.  The  final 
estimate  may  be  based  on  the  Controller's  estimate; 
but  in  this  case  of  the  Chitj-al  campaign  the  Controllers 
estimated,  and  the  Acconntant-Geueral  estimated,  and 
as  he  knew  of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  his 
estimate  was  very  correct.  So  long  as  that  is  the 
case,  and  we  can  feel  that  we  get  a  really 
good  forecast  of  the  total  expenditure  within  certain 
umits,  I  think  the  cash  issues  are  a  great  guide,  but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  an  absolute  guide. 

3533.  But  the  Military  Department,  I  suppose, 
know  early  what  liabilities  have  been  incurred  on 
account  of  stores  P — That,  of  course,  is  the  particular 
duty  of  the  Controller  of  Military  Accounts,  or  of  those 
officers  who  are  engaged  in  the  war  expenditure. 

3539.  And  it  is  their  business  to  report  to  head- 
qtiarbers  ? — Yes,  they  have  to  make  such  reports. 

3540.  I  quite  agree  with  yaa.,  that  we  most  not  pnt  too 
much  stress  upon  the  cash  issnea.  The  cMh  issnea  are 
valnable  in  this  sense,  that  while  your  officers  are  col- 
lecting their  accounts  and  bringing  them  in  a  considw- 
able  time  after  date,  a  careful  watch  of  the  issues  from 
the  treasuries  would  mark  the  progress  at  which 
expenditure,  as  apart  from  liability,  is  progressing  ? — 
Tes,  exactly. 

3541.  I  remember  we  had  much  evidence  placed 
before  us  on  that  committee,  to  which  I  thinlc  70a 
alluded,  wbich  was  held  in  this  office  in  1880,  that  if 
more  attention  had  been  paid  at  head-quarters  at  that 
time  to  the  issues  from  the  treasuries,  the  note  of 
warning  would  have  been  much  sooner  struck  P — Quite 
so.  Now  I  may  say  that  with*  the  returns  and  statements 
whicn  are  forwarded,  and  with,  an  active  Accountant- 
General  and  a  good  Controller — one  must  suppose 
that  these  are  efficient  officers  —I  think  that  the 
chance  of  any  failure  is  reduced  to  a  minimum :  but  all 
I  meant  was  that  we  cannot  say  that  the  cash  issues 

five  complete  information  as  to  what  the  war  expen- 
iture  is,  becanse  so  much  may  remain  in  arrear; 
and  we  know  also  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
oampaign  a  great  deal  is  not  spent,  that  is  to  say, 
the  troops  may  leave  their  pay  on  deposit,  what  is 
called  field  deposit,  and  the  bills  are  not  all  paid. 
Then,  again,  the  stores  are  issued  from  stock  in  the 
first  instance,  and  yon  have  to  think  of  the  replacement 
of  all  these  stores.  That  oomee  into  the  war  expen- 
diture. The  actual  cash  expenditure  does  not  occur  in 
a  campaign  at  all. 

3542.  {8ir  Ralph  Knom,)  Ton  mean  your  experience 
has  taught  you  a  good  deal  P — I  hope  so. 

3543.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  pnints  con- 
nectedwiththe  preparation  or  framing  of  the  estimates, 
or  the  checking  of  the  expenditare,  to  which  yon 
would  wish  to  call  our  attention? — Would  that  apply- 
to  any  proposals  for  improvement  ? 

3544.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
framing  of  tl^  estimates  themselves,  or  to  the  check 
of  expenditure  in  carrying  out  the  estimates  P — No,  I 
have  no  proposals  to  make  on  that  head.  I  think  the 
estimates  are  very  carefully  framed,  and  they  are 
closely  discussed,  and  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
further  safeguard  to  be  provided. 

3545.  One  question  upon  that  point.  In  the  framing 
of  the  estimates,  or  previous  to  the  framing  of  them, 
is  there  much  formal  communicataon  at  head-quarters 
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between  the  military  aathoriti^,  the  Ytceroy,  and  the 
Jinance  Department,  that  is  to  say,  the  Financial 
Member  of  Connoil,  in  which  the  general  flnanoial 
ntnation  is  disoossed,  so  that  in  framing  the  military 
estimates  safficient  regard  may  bo  bad  to  the  revenue 
which  is  available  ?  —  A  hii  ge  proportion  of  the 
military  estimates  has  been  framed  beforehand, 
and  framed  on  certain  establishments  which  could 
not  be  reduced,  but  I  may  say,  as  regards  what  may 
be  termed  the  balance,  very  complete  consultation  takes 
place  between  the  Military  Member  of  Council  and  the 
Financial  Member  of  Council,  und  what  happens  is  that 
the  Finauco  Member  of  Council  says : — '*  Well,  I  can 
'*  only  give  yon  so  much  fOT  all  these  items,  and  you 
**  must  select,  with  the  Gommander-in-Chief.  what  are 
**  considered  the  most  important  and  nrgent."  There- 
fore we  have  hundreds  of  proposals,  which  are  oat  down 
-to  comparatiTely  few.  which  can  be  provided  for  in  the 
estimates  at  the  last;  that  is  what  I  may  call  the 
balance  of  expenditure. 

3546.  And  the  sums  that  are  reasonably  available  for 
these  variable  or  varying  services  are  considered 
between  the  militaiy  authorities  and  the  financial 
authorities  befoi*e  the  expenditnro  is  finally  settled  ? 

3  j46a.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  There  was  one  particular  point 
which  I  could  not  quite  understand,  fthiuk  you  said 
that  the  estimates  came  up  direct  from  the  Controllers, 
then  you  have  sabscquently  stated  that  they  passed 
through  a  great  nnmber  of  hands  before  they  came  to 
the  Accountant-Qeneral  f~No ;  perhaps  I  may  explaiu 
it  in  this  way;  a  large  portion  of  the  estimate  is,  of 
course,  persormelt  and  pay  and  allowances  and  so 
forth;  and  this  portion  comes  up  direct  fi'om  the 
OontroUers  :  but  all  the  departmental  estimates,  such 
as  ordnance,  manufactures,  commissariat,  equipment, 
go  to  the  heads  of  departments  for  their  information  and 
Tor  any  suggestions  which  th^  may  be  able  to  make  to 
the  Acoouutant-General. 

S547.  Bat  the  latter  go  from  the  Gontrollers  to  those 
lieads  of  departments  P — From  the  Controllers  to  the 
beads  of  departments  with  the  Government  of  India. 

3548.  Then  tho  Controllers  do  not  send  up  a  con- 
aolidated  estimate,  but  in  portions." — It  comes  up  in 
these  portions  to  the  Aoooiintant*Qeneral. 

3549.  But,  I  understand,  the  e-stimates  come  throagfa 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments  P — Through  the 
heads  of  the  various  departments. 

3550.  That  is  to  sav,  the  Commtssarint,  the  Ordnance, 
and  BO  on,  aftcor  they  leave  him  P— Yes ;  the  Con- 
troller would  send  up  the  consolidated  estimate 
for  all  these  services  for  which  he  estimatas,  as  it 
were,  directly,  bnt  the  departmental  part  of  it  would 
wait  for  the  head  of  the  department. 

3551.  A  direct  estimate,  quite  complete,  would  come 
up  to  the  A-Ccouiitant-G-eneral.  bat  it  would  not  be 
dealt  with  in  the  Accouu taut-General's  branch  until 
the  heads  of  the  other  departments,  responsible  for 
ordnance  and  commissariat,  and  so  on,  had  had  their 
eay  upon  i  t  ?— Quite  so,  but  the  estimate  of  the  ordnance 
department,  for  instance,  would  not  come  from  the 
ControUur.  it  would  come  from  the  Controller  through 
the  Director  General  of  Ordimnce. 

35o2.  (Ch/iin)ian.)  "Would  you  tell  us.  Sir  Edwin, 
whether  ihe  military  estimates  are  ever  reduced  by  the 
Governor -General  iu  Council  P — YuS,  they  are  occa- 
sionally ;  generally  when  any  particular  financial 
exigeucv  demands.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  they 
were  reduced  by  a  large  amount.  For  example,  it  was 
intended  to  spend  a  certain  sum  on  mobilisation  re- 
quirements, and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  not  be 
spent ;  that  it  was  better  to  incur  any  risk  than  to  inour 
me  risk  of  over-expenditure. 

3553.  About  what  time  was  that  P — That  particular 
instuice  I  am  thinking  of  happened  in  1688,  bat  there 
have  been  other  cases  sinoe  then. 

3554.  I  prestmie  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  Military  Department  is  to  consider  proposals  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  advise  the  Governor- 
General  to  accept  or  reject  them,  as  the  case  may  be; 
by  the  Military  Department  I  mean  the  Military 
llember  of  Council  P — Well,  the  Military  Department 
is  a  distinct  part  of  the  administration.  Thn  Secretary 
is  the  ministerial  agent  of  the  Government,  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  is  a  member  of  the 
Government,  bnt  we  always  speak  of  the  Military 
Department. 


3.^6.  Just  as  yon  spoak  over  here  of  the  War  Maht'Otm, 

Office  and  tho  Troaaury,  rather  than  the  Secretary  SirS.ff.M, 

of  State  for  War,  and  the  Chanoelbr  of  the  Exchequer  t  OoUm. 

—Yes.  K,CJ.E. 


35-)6.  But  still  the  Chief  of  the  Department  is  the 
really  responsib'e,  alUimportant  personagu,  is  be  not ; 
the  Secretary  rather  corresponds  to  the  permanent 
secretary  over  here,  I  take  it  Yes,  X  sbontd  say  so, 
in  a  general  way. 

3557-8.  Bnt  what  would  you  say  in  reply  to  my  ques- 
tion at  to  the  function  of  tho  Department  f — I  thtnlc  the 
fa  notion  of  the  Military  Department  is  to  check  any 
ondoo  exfienditure  that  may  be  proposed,  and  to 
endeavour  to  do  the  beat  for  the  Army  with  the  money 
that  can  be  found.  Perhaps  I  might  give  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  proposals  are  dealt  with.  For 
example,  a  qaestion  came  ap  of  the  additional  transport 
req^uired  for  a  siege  train.  There  are  certain  siege 
trams  maintained  in  India.  For  some  of  these  no 
transport  is  maintained,  because  they  are  placed  at  the 
seaboards  and  ports,  and  they  are  intended  for  opera- 
tions beyond  sea ;  for  others  a  transport  i»  maintained. 
This  transport  is  distributed  about  and  in  used  for 
various  commissariat  purposes  on  grounds  of  economy. 
A  proposal  came  up  to  increase  the  number  of  bullocks 
on  account  of  armament  for  a  siege  train  that  was 
being  sent  out- from  England.  When  that  came  up 
ic  wus  reported  upon  by  the  Controller  so  far  a^  the 
expenso  was  concerned,  and  it  came  into  the  Military 
Department.  I  then  thoai;ht,  when  X  looked  over  the 
papers,  that  so  much  transport  was  not  really  required, 
and  I  consulted  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance.  He 
agreed  with  me.  I  put  forward  a  note  to  the  Military 
Member  of  Council  suggesting  that  we  should  make  use 
of  the  transport  already  maintained.  He  marked  it  to 
the  Adjutant- General  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Commander-in-Chief,  on  the  re- 
port of  his  officer,  the  Inspector-General  of  Artillery, 
saying  that  he  agreed  with  mc,  concurred,  and  a  large 
saving  was  effected  on  the  original  proposal.  I  merely 
put  this  forward  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
questions  are  taken  up  in  the  Military  Department,  and 
of  the  routine  under  which  th^  are  dealt  with. 

3559.  But  the  general  deduction  from  that  is  that 
you  look  upon  the  Military  Member  of  Council  as 
watching  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
the  military  expenditure  P — Yes,  itnd  any  proposals 
that  may  be  put  forward  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
For  instance,  I  happen  to  have  a  paper  here  which  I 
can  ])nt  in  ;  1  did  uot  think  of  any  particular  year, 
but  it  was  n  stitement  that  I  had  by  me.  "List 
"  of  some  of  the  more  important  proposals  involving 
"  extra  expenditure  submitted  by  ine  Commander-in- 
"  Chief  in  18^0-91,  and  negatived  or  modified  in  the 
"  Military  Department."  That  gives  a  list  of  the  vorious 
proposals,  at  all  events  the  more  impoi-taiit  ones,  which 
were  negatived  or  modified.  Hundreds  of  applications 
are  made.  It  comes  up  in  this  way  from  the  Gommander- 
in-Ohief,  from  the  Adjutant-General,  or  the  Quarter- 
master-General.  The  Adjntant-General  iu  India  writes, 
by  direction  nf  tiie  Commander-in-Ghief,  and  says : 
* '  I  am  directed  by  the  Oommander-in>  Chief  to  submit 
*'  to  the  Government  of  India  a  proposal  to  change  five 
"  field  batteries  into  horse  artillery  batteries."  Then 
it  is  found  that  that  involves  considerable  expenditure. 
We  deal  with  that.  The  Secretary  advises,  and  probably 
the  Militaiy  Member  of  Conndl  accepts  his  opinion, 
that  thiit  expenditure  shall  uot  be  incurred,  and  it  goes 
before  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  who  endorses 
the  opinion  of  the  Department  and  of  tho  Military 
Member  of  Council,  but  in  some  cases,  natnrallv,  the 
question  is  much  discussed.  If  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  has  any  very  strong  opinion  on  the  snbject  then 
it  is  discussed  in  Conncil  and  decided. 

3560.  I  sapposB  the  Military  Member  of  Council  is 
always  an  officer  of  the  Army,  is  ho  not  P — Yes. 

3561.  Is  there  an^  role  to  that  effect?— There  is  no 
absolute  law,  but  it  has  been  the  practice  since  the 
appointment  was  instituted. 

3562.  I  should  like  to  understand  clearly,  your  view  on 
that  point  which  arose  when  we  were  speaking  of  the 
Military  Appropriation  Audit  Account,  whether  yoado 
or  do  not  tnink  that  irregularities  in  audit,  which  may 
have  occurred,  should  be  hronght  firominently  to  notice 
iu  that  report  ? — Yes.  On  iJie  whole  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  plan,  I  think  it  would  give  them  publicity. 

3563-6.  That,  of  course,  is  an  important  expression  of 
opinion  on  your  part,  because  it  places  you  so  much  in 
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oonsonance  with  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  oome 
over  here,  as  the  i-esnlt  of  onr  experience  of  the  work- 
ing of  onr  Andit  Office  system,  which,  I  think,  I  may 
say,  is  absolately  fonnded  on  the  principle  of  firing 
pnbUcity  to  irregnlarity  ;  and,  in  many  cases  without 
reflecting  upon  the  acconntaut,  of  merely  noting  it  for 
fntare  goidonce  P — Yes. 

3566.  I  beliere  you  have  in  India  flnanoial  reriews 
of  the  amrnal  work  and  expenditare  of  each  depart- 
ment P — ^Yes. 

3507.  Do  yon  consider  these  are  Talnable  aids  to 
administirationP — I  think  they  ore.  I  think  that  they 
afford  the  heads  of  departments  a  very  good  means 
of  gasping  within  a  small  compass  the  expenditure 
which  is  going  on  in  the  department,  and  they  indi- 
cate very  often  the  economieB  that  can  be  effected  in 
tiie  fatore. 

3568.  I  suppose  the  financial  review  is  a  general 
retrospect  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  department 
during  a  year  or  series  of  years? — It  is  an  annual 
report.  For  instance,  this  report  I  hold  in  my  liand  is 
the  financial  review  of  the  Army  Clothing  Depart- 
ment, and  itdeals  with  every  thing  ooniiected  financially 
with  that  Department,  the  i-eports  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  factory,  store  transactions,  compari- 
sons of  expenditure  dnrmg  the  last  three  years,  the 
chief  articles  obtained  from  England  'and  all  the  local 
snpplies ;  our  expenditure  on  stores  and  on  the  clothing 
factory.  It  gives  the  balance  sheet.  Then  it  gives  the 
garments  manufactnrcd,  the  garments  issaod,  cat,  and 
trimmed,  the  garments  repaired ;  it  is  a  financial 
review  of  the  whole  of  the  transactions  of  that  particular 
Department.  I  have  simply  brought  this  as  an  example ; 
there  is  one  for  each  Department. 

3569.  But  a  report  of  that  kind  is  extremely  useful 
inasmuch  as  it  obliges  the  responsible  administering 
officers  to  collect  and  put  together  the  results  oE  their 
experience  P — Yes,,  and  not  only  that,  but  it  enables  the 
officers,  whether  the  Secretary  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment  or  the  Accountant-General  or  the  Military  Mem- 
ber of  Council,  to  see  exactly  how  the  depHlment  is 
working  fimmoially ;  and  we  have  the  report  eTery 
year.  And  then,  of  oourse,  th^  ore  critioised,  at  least 
tiiey  ftre  reviewed  by  the  Accoantant-General,  minuted 
on  by  bim  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary. 

3570.  Now  have  you  any  other  form  of  departmental 
reports,  besides  these  reviews  P — Yea,  we  have  what 
are  called  the  AdmiLustratioii  Reports.  I  have  brought 
a  copy  of  the  Administration  Keports.  That  is  a  report 
by  the  bead  of  the  department;  the  Director*6enenil 
of  Ordnance,  for  instance,  aubmits  to  Goyemment  his 
Administration  Beport  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
Ladia,  and  it  gives  his  report  on  the  factories,  on  the 
arsenals  and  depMs,  the  changes  in  the  iiernmneZ, 
financial  statements,  the  nrincipal  items  (A  machinery 
received,  additions  to  bnildings  and  so  on,  a  variety  of 
things. 

3571.  Then  in  what  point  does  that  report  differ  from 
the  review  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  P — Well, 
the  financial  review,  appertains  solely  or  chiefly,  it 
maybe  said,  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the  mann- 
factnre  of  the  stores,  and  to  cash,  and  so  on,  while  the 
Administration  Eeport  is  a  briefer  summary  of  the 
principal  work  of  the  department  during  the  year. 

3572.  You  think  it  desirable  to  keep  the  two  separate, 
the  financial  review,  and  the  administration  report  ? — 
I  think  so. 

3573.  But  putting  them  together,  you  get  a  complete 
history  of  the  work  of  the  yearP — Your  Lordship  has 
hit  upon  a  particular  point  which  I  have  considered  at 
various  times,  that  is,  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
brought  together,  in  the  form  of  one  rolnme,  bat  prac- 
tically they  come  np  to  the  same  anthmritus.  Then, 
besides  that.  I  may  say  we  have  in  the  ACilitwy  Depart- 
ment itself  a  very  complete  review  of  the  material  aad 
stores  expenditare  for  tne  whole  of  India. 

3674.  2^ow,  in  India  do  you  work  much  by  special 
committees  appointed  to  inquire  into  subjects  of 
administration  ? — We  have  no  particular  standing  com- 
mittees now,  but  we  have  had  on  various  occasions 
committees  of  inquiry  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Army. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  commission  in  1879  which 
went  very  closely  into  all  the  qoestions  connected  with 
Military  Expenditure.  Then  we  had  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1to6,  and  there  was  a  committee  in  1886,  of 
which  I  was  a  mombn',  to  inquire  into  the  <]iieetion  of 
the  OomnuuidB  and  staff,  and  how  the  ezpenditm-e  could 


be  reduced.  These  are  examples  of  the  sort  of  com- 
mittee we  have ;  there  have  been  several  committees  on 
clothing.  They  assemble  specially,  and  work  out  the- 
various  details  that  are  required,  and  analyse  thfr 
expenditure. 

3575.  These  are  tho  methods  by  which  the  Indian 
Government  can  learn  what  the  progress  of  expendtturo- 
is  yaar  by  year,  first  of  all  by  tnese  reviews,  and  then 
by  means  of  csmmittees,  if  necessity  arises,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  expenditure  P — Yes ;  the  committees 
are  generally  aBsembled  for  some  special  purpose  with> 
regard  to  tlie  reduction  of  expenditure  and  so  forth. 

8576.  Have  you  any  officers  in  the  departmenta 
who  analyse  the  reviews  to  which  you  have  bcia 
alluding,  uie  review  and  the  administration  report 
Yes ;  they  are  analysed  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
Military  Department,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  Assistaufc 
Secretaries  probably  takes  np  the  report  and  goes  inta 
it  thoroughly,  Mid  produces  a  note  or  minnte  on  it,  which 
the  Secretary  may  or  may  not  endorse.  That  is  the 
way  in  which  it  is  done ;  the  Secretary  himself  goes  into 
the  matter. 

3577.  That  is  to  say,  these  reports  do  not  lie  as  waste 
paper  on  the  table ;  they  do  actually  come  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  responsible  officers? — Ye«,  and  then 
they  ore  submitted  to  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
also,  with  the  note  of  the  Secretary ;  but  I  may  say 
that  the  Secretary  also,  and  the  military  Member  of 
Council,  un  various  occasions  analyse  the  expenditure- 
that  goes  on.  I  remember  prepiirmg  a  long  memo- 
randum on  Military  Expenditure,  analysing  the  whole 
of  the  expenditure  grant  by  grant  in  1888,  and  again 
in  1892.  Then,  of  course,  the  Accountant-General  also, 
at  certain  periods,  reviews  the  whole  of  the  expenditure, 
so  that  tnere  is  really  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of 
analysis  going  on. 

3578.  Now,  in  dealing  with  the  estimates,  you  must 
have  constantly  before  yon  demands  which  you  may 
admit  to  be  desirable  in  themselves,  but  for  wluch  there 
is  no  money,  or  you  may  have  demands  coming  down 
when  it  is  too  late  to  inB<?rt  them  in  the  estimates  in 
the  immediately  ensuing  year.  Is  there  any  particular 
course  followed  in  that  catie,  in  order  to  keep  these 
demands  on  record  P — Those  demuids  which  are  too 
late,  for  example,  are  carried  forward  into  a  list  of 
demands  for  the  following  year. 

357If.  So  that  they  are  safe  to  receive  oonsidetm- 
tion  P— They  oome  up  again  for  ctmsidetation. 

35S0.  Is  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  expendi- 
ture disoussed  by  the  Finance  Department  before  the 
items  are  entered  on  the  supplemental  H»tF — Yei, 
invariably.  When  it  is  desired  to  enter  any  item 
of  exp7nditure  in  the  estimates  for  the  following 
financial  yeir,  we  discuss  it  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, ana  then,  if  we  accept  the  proposal  as  desirable 
and  support  it,  we  refer  to  the  Finance  Department  for 
their  conditional  sanction  to  entering  it  on  what  we  call 
"  List  C,"  which  is  a  list  of  items  to  be  considered 
when  the  estimates  are  under  final  consideration,  and 
their  consent  is  conditional  because  tho  Fiuanoe  Depart- 
ment only  agree  to  tho  entry  being  made  in  the  list 
if  money  is  available. 

3581.  I  think  you  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
had  a  limited  power  of  expenditure,  though  no  general 
power  of  sanctioning  expenditure.  What  is  the  limit 
within  which  he  can  act  P— The  limit  is  10,0(M)  rupees  in 
one  month.  I  think  I  mentioned  this  in  my  memoran- 
dum :  2,j)00  rupees  in  each  case,  or  10,000  rupees  in  one 
month.  It  is  given  at  paragraph  4i3,  page  11.  Bub 
then,  of  course,  he  can  only  sanction  the  expendi- 
ture on  certain  conditions,  provided  that  no  permanent 
alteration  of  existing  rules  is  involved,  that  the  amount 
so  sanctioned  is  non-recurring,  that  there  is  nothing 
irregular  in  the  character  of  tho  expenditure  so  sane* 
tinned,  and  that  the  authority  is  only  used  for  chwgee 
which  are  now  recognised  as  fit  sutgects  for  militaiy 
expenditure,  also,  tmit  the  amount  can  be  provided 
from  the  budget  estimate  of  the  year  under  tiie  par- 
ticular head  of  the  grant  affected.  All  schedules  in 
such  cases  are  submitted  monthly  tu  the  Qovermnent 
of  India. 

3582.  But  besides  these  limited  powers,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has,  I  suppose,  a  considmtble  power 
of  influencing  the  course  of  milituy  expenditnre  ?— 
Yes;  I  should  say  that  if  the  Cnmnmjider.in  Chief  ia 
a  strong  man,  and  supports  a  particular  policy,  for 
example,  he  would  have  very  considerable  power  in 
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influencing  expenditare  both  in  the  Council  and  ont 
of  it. 

3583.  Yon  have  read,  I  presume,  what  Bit  David 
Earbonr  and  Sir  Anckland  Colrin  said  on  the  subject 

of  the  financial  control  P — Yes,  I  have. 

3584.  Do  yon  consider  that  control  of  the  Finance 
Department  over  military  expenditure  sufficient  ? — 
Well,  I  confess  that,  accOTding  to  mj  experience  and 
knowledge,  it  is  absolutely  complete  and  sufficient. 

3535.  In  theory  P — I  should  say  in  practice  also.  Of 
cour:«  I  am  not  sayiog  anything  about  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  may  lead  to  military  expenditure, 
because  that  is  a  matter  both  for  the  GroTemment  of 
India  collectively  and  for  Her  Majesty's  GoTemment ; 
but  with  re^rd  to  military  expenditure  generally  and 
the  submission  of  fresh  proposals,  the  inability  of  the 
military  Department  to  sanction  expenditure  except 
in  certain  cases  uid  under  certain  rales,  and  the 
necessity  for  consulting  the  Financo  Department,  com- 
bine to  make  the  control  efficient.  I  shoald  say  that 
the  power  of  the  Financo  Department  or  the  control 
of  the  Finance  Department  orer  military  expenditure 
as  represented  by  frosh  proposals  for  expenditure  is 
Teiy  completn  indeed.  I  think  it  depends  also  very 
much  upon  the  Finance  Member,  upon  his  personality. 

3586.  Is  there  not  alway»;  a  danger  that  the  Fiuance 
Minister  would  not  be  able  to  make  his  reasons 
sufficiently  known  for  not  undertaking  expenditure, 
becMise  the  Military  Members  of  Conncu  are  naturally 
Tery  much  interested  in  the  sul^ects  whioh  they  advo* 
cate  and  they  could  always  pl«iad  the  danger  of  India  P 
Of  course  the  danger  of  Inoia  mast  depend  Tery  much 
npon  personal  opinion.  There  are  cases  in  whioh 
everybody  would  Iw  agreed ;  but  in  many  cases,  say 
one  of  your  small  expeditions  which  is  quite  sufficient 
to  turn  a  surplus  into  a  deficit,  do  yon  think  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Finance  Minister  has  sufficient  weight? 
— Ee  has  not  the  power  of  negativing  the  expedi- 
tion, bnt  he  has  the  power  of  expressing  himself 
very  strongly  en  the  point,  and  I  should  think 
that  if  he  expressed  himself  strongly  eno'hgh  and 
there  was  any  possibilitr  uf  the  thing  being  avoided, 
the  Viceroy  would  take  heed  to  his  opinion  and  advice, 
or  course  if  it  had  gone  so  far  that  certain  tribes,  for 
Instance,  had  raided  upon  one  of  our  frontier  towns  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  attack  them,  then 
natnimlly  the  considerations  of  general  policy  would 
ovemde  what  the  Finance  Minister  might  say  with 
reference  to  the  expenditure  being  a  large  one  on  this 
particular  expedition. 

35S7.  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  i  do  you  think  the 
imoetus  of  financial  opinion  in  the  Orovernment  is 
sofiicitjnt  to  counterbalance  the  impetus  of  military 
<n>inion  P— Yes,  I  think  it  is.  Of  coome  it  is  very 
difficiils  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  such  a  question 
becan-ie  the  Viceroy  is  the  head  of  everything. 

358:^.  The  reason  why  I  asked  you  these  questions  is 
this ;  you  will  have  seen  tbo  answers  that  both  Sir 
David  Barbour  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  gave,  wfaich  led 
the  Commission  to  think,  as  I  put  it  just  now,  that  the 
impetus  of  financial  opinion  does  not  counterbalance 
the  impetus  of  military  opinion  in  the  counsels  of  tho 
GorernmentP — Bnt,  my  Lord,  if  I  read  these  answers 
correotlyt  I  cannot  quite  agree.  There  was,  for  example, 
say  the  increase  of  the  Army,  which  had  been  appr<ffed 
by  Her  Majes^'s  Government,  and  was  entirely  con- 
cnrred  in  by  them  at  the  time.  That  and  also  the 
approach  of  Bussia  nearer  to  tho  frontiers  of  India 
have  resntted  in  military  requirements  I>eing  more 
considered  than  they  were  before ;  and  I  do  not  know 
that  it  can  be  said  that,  apart  from  those  considerations, 
xnilitaiT'  interests  have  received  any  particular  impetus. 
I  ahould  say  that  certain  things  having  occnrred  and 
a  certain  policy  having  been  laid  down  for  the  Militarv 
authorities,  they  naturally  followed  what  had  been  laid 
down  for  tlient ;  nnd  in  the  case  of  the  increase  to  the 
Army,  even 'if  the  Military  Member  of  Council  had 
been  personally  averse  to  an  increase  of  th'i  Army — it 
is  qniie  possible  that  be  might  be  ;  I  have  known  Milituy 
31eml>er8  of  Council  who  objected  to  the  increase  of 
the  Army  and  who  did  everything  they  could  to  reduce 
the  establishment— in  snch  a  case,  supposing  Her 
H^eaty's  Government  bad  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
for  certain  considerations  for  the  Army  of  India  to  be 
incrOMcd  by  so  mauy  men,  then  in  my  humble  opinion 
it  would  be  the  business  of  the  Military  Member  to  see 
how  that  could  bo  carried  out  in  the  beit  and  most 
economical  way. 


3589-90.  But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  it  iit^or-Gat, 
financially,  it  is  this  ;  the  Government  adopt  a  policy,   Sir  J£.  H.  S. 
wewill  Ray,ofcon8tructiogfrontierrailway8.  Orouurse  CeUen, 
there  are  two  ways  of  carrying  ont  that  policy.  The  K.CIJB. 
Military  Department  may  desire  to  be  protected  against  — 
all  hazards,  and  at  the  first  immediate  moment,  with-       ^h.  18f6. 
ont  reference  to  financial  considerations ;  and  the  piilioy  "  -  • 

of  the  frontier  railway  having  been  adopted,  they  would, 
therefore,  urge  that  it  should  be  made,  say,  in  two 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  prudent  Finance 
Minister  aays :  **  Oh,  no,  that  will  put  us  in  a  position 
**  possibly  of  luiTing  to  pat  on  more  taxes,  let  us  do  it 
"  m  six  years  "  P— Yes. 

3o91.  Xon-  here  comes  in  tho  important  question  of 
the  imperus.  Would  not  the  impetus,  as  I  call  it,  of 
militiiiy  opinion  in  alt  prubability  carry  the  pointagtiinst 
the  impetn)  of  the  financial  opinion  P  The  idea  of 
immediate  danger  is  one  npon  which  the  military 
opinion  might  very  possibly  err ;  tbey  might  lay  too 
much  sti-ess  upon  it  ;  but  still  they  would  carry 
their  point  as  agunst  the  more  prndent  view  of 
taking  a  longer  time  to  do  the  work? — I  think 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  it  woold  be  the  Viceroy 
himself  who  woold  step  in.  I  have  known  several 
cases  in  which  he  said  :  It  is  all  very  well  for 
"  yon  Military  authorities  and  the  Commander-tn- 
**  Chief  to  say,  •  We  must  have  this '  and  '  We 
"  '  mnst  have  that,'  and  '  It  constitutes  a  danger  to 
"  *  the  Empire  if  we  do  not  have  these  things,'  but 
"  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  it  at  present  at  all  events." 
He  might  possibly  say,  "  Well,  I  shall  hope  to  make  a 
"  beginning  with  wlukt  you  require  in  a  year  nr  two, 
"  but  at  present  we  can  do  nothing."  I  may  give  a 
very  complete  iiiBtaiiue  of  that  in  the  moneys  which 
have  been  required  from  time  to  time  for  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Army.  Constantly  these  havo  been  postponed, 
and  it  ha.^  been  saiil :  "We  cannot  afford  it;  it  is 
"  quit^  impossible,"  and  the  military  anthorities  have 
agreed.  In  one  case,  I  remember  a  large  amount  of 
money  required  for  mobilisation  was  out  out  because  it 
was  said :  "  We  must  run  tho  risk  rather  than  incur 
'*  the  expenditure." 

3592.  Bat  if  I  may  venture  to  put  it  so,  a  more- 
apprehensire  officer  than  yonrself  in  your  position 
might  have  urged  that  postponement  would  be 
dangerous  ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  Viceroy 
to  refuse  that  argument  P— He  would  hare  to  weigh  the- 
opinion  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  urged,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Finance  Memb'^r ;  and  in  a  case  like 
that  the  Financial  Member  would  be  supported  by~ 
the  Military  Member. 

3593.  An  audit  officer  has  to  satisfy  himself,  has 
he  not,  that  a  charge  against  the  public  revennes- 
reqntriug  tho  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  has 
already  received  that  sanction  P — Yes ;  every  auditor 
in  the  Military  Department  knows  the  rules  under 
which  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is  required, 
and  he  wonld  challenge  the  authority  of  the  Government' 
of  India  in  such  cases. 

3594-5.  And  if  the  Government  of  India,  we  will  say, 
or  the  Accooiitant-General,  or  the  Controller  were 
to  say :  "  Oh,  no,  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  need  not  be  taken  in  this  case,"  tiie  examining 
officer  has  a  right  of  requiring  a  reference  home,  has 
he  not  P — Yes.  Well,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  has  never 
come  to  that  in  the  military  expenditure,  so  far  as  I 
know,  bnt  he  has  such  power  ;  I  mean  the  Government 
of  India  wonld  then  be  bound  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

8596.  [Mr.  Buchanan.)  I  want  to  ask  you  this  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  tbe  subject  recently  alluded  to  by 
the  Chairman.  I  think  yon  ^ve  u.h  someinstanoesof  the 
way  in  which,  when  new  military  expenditure  is  proposed 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  reported  adversely 
upon  by  the  Military  Secretary ;  and  you  said  that  then 
the  matter  went  before  the  Governor-General  in  Council, 
and  it  might  lead  to  debate  and  be  decided  in  one  way 
or  in  another.  Woald  you  say  that  the  Militery 
Secretary  represented  an  ectmomical  element  with 
regard  to  the  increase  of  military  expenditure? — I 
should  say  so,  certainly.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  duty  of 
the  Militwy  Secretsjry  to  do  eveiything  in  hin  power  to 

Sromote  economy,  and,  when  expenditure  has  been 
ecided  upon,  to  see  that  Uiat  expenditure  is  made  in 
the  most  economical  way.  I  mean,  that  be  and  the 
Military  Member  are  really  charged  with  tbe  financial- 
interests  from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  Army. 
Of  coarse,  they  hare  to  consider  also  the  question  of 
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effii'iency,  and  to  weigh  the  one  set  of  argnmentB 
against  the  other. 

3^97-8.  And  is  it  in  jour  experience  frequent  that 
snggestiouB  are  made  with  tne  authority  of  the 
Gommander-in-Ohtef  for  new  military  axpeuditare 
whivh  are  reported  negatively  upon  by  the  Military 
Department  P — Frequently.  Very  frequent  instanoes 
might  be  qaoted,  Imt  I  am  glad  to  say,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  supplement  my  answer — I  am  glad  to  say 
that  of  late  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
bring  not  only  the  Oonimander*iii-Chief  but  Generals 
Commanding  districts  more  within  the  scope  of  military 
administration,  and  consequently  very  much  has  beon 
done  by  those  oflScers  themselves.  An  example  jnat 
occurs  to  me.  I  was  inquiring  the  other  day  about 
the  increase  of  expenditure  in  Burmah,  and  asked 
how  it  could  be  reduced;  and  I  found — although  I 
did  not  know  it  at  that  moment — that  the  General- 
Commanding  there  and  the  Lieutenant-General  Com- 
manditigthe  Forces  in  Madras  had  actually  themselves 
iuitiateiproposals  for  reducing  the  amountof  transport 
in  Barmah,  and  so  making  an  economy.  Of  conrse  there 
would  be  many  cases  in  which  they  would  say :  "  We 
want  new  barracks,'*  or  "  We  want  something  or  other  for 
the  troops,"  or  **  better  sanitary  arrangements,"  hat  I 
am  merely  giring  yon  that  as  an  example  that  they 
really  do  constantly  think  of  economy  as  well  as  the 
efficiency  of  the  military  aerrice — at  least  that  is  the 
experience  that  I  have. 

3599.  Sir  William  Wedderhum  auked  me  to  put  this 
question  to  yon  for  him :  Would  you  say  that  the 
^esence  of  the  two  Military  Memhers  on  the  Council 
of  the  Viceroy,  namely,  the  Commauder-in>Ghief  and 
the  Military  Member,  is  an  advantage  to  the  side  of 
expenditure  or  of  economy  ? — I  would  answer  that 
question  by  saying  that  the  presence  of  the  Oommander- 
in-Ohief  is  very  useful  in  toe  general  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  Military  Member 
■of  Conncil  is  absolntely  necessary  with  regard  to  the 
control  of  military  eipeuditure.  It  is  rathor  difficult  to 
answer  the  question  in  the  way  you  have  pat  it, 
because  it  depends  so  much  on  the  particular  man. 
Yon  might  have  an  example  of  two  men  who  were  both 
extravagantly  inclined  who  would  coalesce.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  might  have  an  example  of  one  man 
having  very  economical  tendencies,  and  considering 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  check  excess  of  expenditure,  and 
the  other  man  might  desire  to  press  tor  expenditure. 

3600.  Would  you  say  that  from  your  experience  the 
fact  of  having  two  military  representatives  on  the 
Council  had  given  what  you  might  call  an  unfair 
predominance  to  military  expenditure  in  the  Council  P — 
No,  1  should  say  not. 

3601.  Wnnld  you  agree  with  Sir  David  Barbour— I 
think  it  was  both  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Auckland 
Golvin — that  the  strongest  factor  for  economy  in  the 
Council  of  the  Viceroy  is  the  fact  of  the  Viceroy 
himself  being  economically  inclined  ? — Yes,  1  should. 

3t>0'2.  That  substantially  the  economical  re.straint 
which  can  be  exercised  by  the  G-overnment  of  India 
very  largely  depends  upon  the  economical  or  non- 
economical  tendencies  »f  the  Viceroy  hiniselfP — I 
should  say  so.  I  should  say  that  the  Viceroy  is  con* 
stitnted  a  court  of  appeal,  that  is  to  say,  he  decides. 
If  he  is  convinced  that  some  great  danger  to  the  Empire 
exists  againsi.  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard,  and  that 
thii^  involves  expenditure,  then  I  presnmo  that  he  might 
con^iidcr  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  expenditure 
outweighed  those  in  favourof  not  doing  anythmg  at  all. 

S603.  If  the  Viceroy  and  the  Financial  Member  of 
Conncil  were  united,  the  joint  representations  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  milituy  Member  of 
Conncil  would  probably  not  have  effect  P — No,  thej 
irould  not. 

3604.  (Jiff*.  Byder.)  May  we  gather  that  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council,  and  the  Military  Member  of 
Council,  are  very  commonly  in  alliance  on  the  side  of 
economy  P— Yes,  1  should  think  so. 

3605.  They  are  not  naturally  antagonistic  ? — No,  not 
natuaUy.  Of  course,  it  may  often  happen  that  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  might  think  somethinGr 
necessary  which  the  Financial  Member  does  not,  but  I 
should  say  they  were  very  often  in  alliance  in  the 
desire  that  the  military  administration  should  he 
conducted  on  the  most  economical  principles. 

3606.  (Sir  Ralph  Kiiox.)  I  wish  to  ^ther  from  you 
a  description  of  the  machinery  for  oarrying  out  the  work 
of  Ae  IduUtuy  Finance  Department  in  Inma.  Yon  have 


Baid  that  there  were  local  Examiners,  and  I  enppose  Uiere 
are  local  snbordinate  employes',  of  whom  do  the; 
i»usist  May  I  say  that  perhaps  a  clear  idea  would 
be  gathered  from  the  following  description :  India  is 
divided  as  you  know  into  four  great  Commands ;  it  nsed 
to  be  throe  Presidencies;  now  it  is  divided  into  four 
great  Commands — Punjab,  Bengal,  Bombay,  Madras  ; 
we  will  take  the  Punjab  us  an  example.  At  Rawnl 
Pindi  is  the  centre,  and  at  the  head  of  the  military 
account  system  in  the  Punjab  command,  or  what  yon 
may  call  the  Punjab  Army,  is  the  Controller  of  Military 
Accounts.  Under  the  Controller  are  bis  particular 
officers,  his  examiners  or  chief  anditors ;  under  those 
Examiners  are  deputy-examiners,  assistant-examiners , 
accountants  and  clerks.  The  Examiners  are  at  the  head 
of  different  hranohes  in  the  Controller's  establishment 
or  office,  and  they  are  his  assistantB  although  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  independent. 

!t607.  Yes,  of  whom  do  the  accountants  and  clerks 
coosiatP — They  belong  to  what  we  call  the  subordinate 
account  service  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  civilians,  they 
are  recruited  from  the  Army  sometimea.  The  De])art- 
ment  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  there  is  what  you 
may  oall  the  snperior  or  commissioned  grade  of  the 
Military  Accounts  Department;  those  are  practically 
military  officers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  men 
who  have  been  promoted  for  merit  from  the  second 
division.  The  second  division  consists  of  the  subordinate 
account  service,  who  are  recruited  in  various  mys, 
sometimes  from  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 
sometimes  from  civil  life,  sometimes  from  the  clerical 
service.  Those  below  that  are  the  aotual  clerks,  the 
clerical  service ;  they  do  all  the  rontine  work,  register- 
ing, recording,  indexing,  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

3608.  Arc  they  very  numerous  ;  those  lower  appoint- 
ments P — Tcs,  they  are  given  in  the  tiri>nlated  statement 
X  have  put  in. 

3609.  Are  many  of  them  natives  P  —  A  very  laive 
number— most  of  them  I  should  think — the  cleru 
certainly. 

'MIO.  And  you  say  some  of  them  are  non-com- 
misaioned  officers  P — Well,  they  have  come  from  the 
Army  ;  I  think  they  are  generally  Europeans. 

3611.  Generally  Europeans  P— Or  Btirasian. 

3612.  Then  the  superior  Examiner  in  almost  always 
un  army  officer  P — Yes.  that  is,  when  he  has  oome  from 
the  Army ;  he  remains  on  tlie  list  of  the  Army. 

3613.  And  they  serve  for  five  yean  on  a  sort  of 
probation  P  Do  many  of  them  go  baok  to  the  army 
aflOT  the  five  years  P— Very  few,  I  think. 

3614.  Some  do  P— Well,  some  may  do ;  one  or  two  may 
do  BO  of  their  own  wish,  but  of  conrse  oaaes  have  oc- 
curred in  which  it  has  been  found  that  tho  offloers  are 
not  Baited,  and  then  they  are  given  a  gentle  hint  and 
they  return  to  their  regiment?. 

3615.  These  accountants  or  examiners,  arepromoted 
in  the  service,  and  ultimately  becmne  chief  f^aminerB 
or  Controllers  in  districts,  do  they  not  P— Yes,  they  may 
become  Controllers  in  the  Commands.  . 

:{616.  And,  having  commenced  their  career  as 
junior  officers,  are  they  frequently  promoted  to  the 
higher  positions  in  the  Military  Accounts  Department  P 
— Yes,  they  may  succeed  to  be  Controllers  of  Military 
Accounts,  but  it  does  not  always  follow.  For  instance, 
they  might  not  be  naade  Aocountants-General.  I  wua 
never  in  the  Military  Accounts  Department,  but  I  was 
selected  for  the  post  of  Accountant-Goneral.  Bat  on 
the  other  liand  the  present  Accountant-General  has 
risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  MUitary  Accounts 
Department. 

3617.  Ib  he  the  first  who  has  risen  to  that  position  P 
— I  think  not.  Goloiwl  Pritohard,  his  predecessor,  was 
one. 

3618.  Has  anyone  who  haa  ,faeen  trained  in  that  way 
ever  saooeeded  to  be  Militeoy  'Member  of  Goanoil  P— No. 
Yon  mean,  absolntely  trained  in  the  Military  Acoooats 

Department. 

3619.  Yes  P— No. 

3620.  The  Department  is  recruited  by  other  methods 
than  that  which  you  have  described ;  some  are  intro- 
duced into  the  higher  positions  in  the  service  then,  such 
us  Controllers,  are  they  not? — Well,  I  do  not  remember 
any  instuice  of  that  sort  ooonrring  for  a  great  many 
years. 

3621.  In  which  position  was  it  that  you  entered  the 
Military  Accounts  Department  P — I  never  entered  the 
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Military  .A  ncountH  Department.  There  is  a  difference 
between  the  Military  Accounts  Department  and  the 
Military  Department  of  the  Government  of  India;  the 
latter  is  one  of  the  braocheB  of  the  Government  at  head- 

Joarters,  jast  as  the  Foreign  Department  or  the  Homo 
lepartraent,  or  juat  as  yoti  have  here  the  Treasury, 
the  Heme  Office,  and  the  War  Office,  and  so  on.  In 
die  Military  Department  there  is  a  branch  charged 
specially  with  the  interests  of  fiqance. 

ZG22.  It  is  not  looked  apon  as  a  future  or  aa  a  per- 

r'site  of  the  Military  Accounts  Department  that  they 
aid  succeed  to  the  higher  financial  positions  p — No, 
becaase  the  AliUtary  Secretary  of  the  Government  is 
not  a  purely  financial  officer ;  he  is  what  may  be  called 
the  ftdminiatratiTe  officer  of  the  Uovernment  of  India, 
*ad  on  erery  question  conueotcd  with  the  Army  he  ia 
consulted. 

3623.  Then  in  that  sense  be  is  not  what  would  be 
called  a  trained  financier  P — No,  certainly  not. 

3624.  And,  of  course,  it  often  hapuens  that  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  is  a  man  wno  has  had  no 
financial  training  whatever  f- — It  might  so  happen, 

3625.  And  in  such  a  case  as  that,  that  officer  would 
be  simply  an  additional  military  officer  in  the  Council 
of  the  Government  of  India  ? — Ves,  he  would  be.  But 
my  experience  of  Military  Members  of  Council  teaches 
me  that  they  very  soon  adapt  themaelres  to  the  positions 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

S626.  But  in  the  case  of  an  officer  who  had  been 
trained  as  yon  yourself  have  been,  in  the  guaei  subordi- 
nate positions  of  the  Military  Department,  yon  would 
have  been  entering  upon  your  duties  as  a  trained 
financier,  more  or  less,  would  yon  not  P— 'Well,  in  a 
certain  way,  I  suppose  I  should. 

3627.  Well,  much  more  so  than  one  who  had  never 
BO  served  ?— -I  should  have  a  much  greater  knowledge, 
of  course,  of  the  administration,  and  of  finance. 

3628.  And  a  good  part  of  your  life  would  have  been 
trained  in  watching  the  economies  of  your  service  P— 
Yes. 

3629.  Whereas  you  cannot  rely  upon  that  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  who  is  appointed  straight  off  to  be  a 
Military  Member  of  Council  ? — No. 

3630.  And  it  mav  be  that  his  military  instincts 
would  be  stronger  titan  his  civil  or  financial  instincts 
nuder  such  circumstances  P — It  might  be  so,  of  course, 
bat,  as  I  say,  my  experience  teaches  me  that  if  yon  put 
a  man  in  a  particular  position,  with  particular  duties, 
most  Englishmen  endeavour  to  fulfil  those  duties 
■without  reference  to  their  previous  predilections  or 
training.  * 

3031.  Then  you  think,  in  fact,  that  the  man  would  be 

i'nst  as  well  if  he  had  no  training  P — I  did  not  say  that. 
7o,  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  help  ;  but  what  I  said 
-was  that  I  think  a  Military  Member  of  Council 
appointed  from  the  Army,  who  has  had  no  previous 
financial  training,  often  throws  himself  into  the  work 
of  checking  expenditure  with  great  vigour.  But  I 
quite  admi  t  that  it  is  l>ctter  for  a  man  to  have  a  previous 
financial  training. 

3632.  Bnt  a  difEerence  of  opinion  between  such  an 
officer  and  the  Commander •iu-Chief  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  much  more  than  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  military  men,  could  it  P — Yes,  because  if  I 
understand  your  question  rightly,  they  are  Iwth  charged 
with  ditferent  work,  their  splieres  of  action  are  different, 
and  when  the  Military  Member  of  Council  receives  the 
Queen's  warrant,  he  knows  that  be  is  charged  with 
particular  duties,  and  he  knows  it  is  not  his  oosiness, 
for  instance,  to  put  forward  great  proposals  of  policy 
for  the  increase  of  the  Army,  and  so  on.  It  is  his  duty 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  the  policy  that  has  been  laid 
down  by  Her  Hi^esty's  Government,  and  by  the 
Govemmentof  Indn,  in  as  economical  a  way  as  possible, 
mod  also  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  ensure  the  economical 
administration  of  all  the  departments  nnder  him. 

3633.  But  in  a  oate  of  that  kind,  supposing  a  largo 
proposal  were  made  for  the  inore.<tfle  of  the  Army ; 
supposing  there  was  a  difibrence  of  opinion,  would  not 
the  Viceroy  be  really  placed  in  this  position,  that  he 
wonld  either  have  a  dinerence  cf  ojpinion  between  two 
high  officers  to  consider,  from  a  militair  point  of  view, 
or  be  in  the  position  that  the  two  officers  had  com- 
bined to  support  that  military  policy  P— Of  course, 
it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  to.  possibili^  that  th^ 
rai^t  combine ;  bnt  when  yon  deal  with  a  great  question 


of  that  kind  it  would  have  to  come  before  the  wKolo 
Council,  and  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  would 
discuBS  it.  .Some  might  support  the  Financial  Member 
very  strongly ;  others  might  go  witii  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

3634.  But  the  two  military  officers,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  the  Military  Member  of  Council,  com- 
bining, or  holding  the  same  opinions,  their  position 
would  be  very  strong  and  very  difficult  for  tile  Viceroy 
to  resist,  would  it  not? — Of  course  it  would  be  strong, 
but  the  Viceroy's  power  is  much  stronger. 

3635.  Well  now,  to  descend  to  an  instance  of  a  very 
simple  kind :  supposing  a  question  were  raised  as 
to  the  rate  of  pay  of  officers  in  India,  especially 
of  the  higher  officurs  in  India,  do  yon  think  that  the 
opinion  given  by  the  Military  Member  of  Council  as 
representing  the  financial  point  of  view  would  be  a 
reliable  and  valuable  opinion  on  such  a  question  as 
that?- Yes,  I  do. 

3636.  From  a  financial  point  of  view  ? — Yef.  You 
must  remember  that  all  these  questions  are  thoroughly 
threshed  out  by  the  various  departments  ;  I  mean  the 
Viceroy  has  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Military  Member 
of  Council,  ho  ha."  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
.iccountant-Gcneral,  and  so  on.  The  Accoantant- 
Genera!  would  very  probably  put  forward  some  very 
strong  reasons  why  the  pay  should  not  be  increased. 

3637.  I  was  considering  the  question  of  the  pay  beinr 
reduced?— I  beg  your  pardon,  I  thought  you  aaid 
increased. 

3638.  You  mentioned  that  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  secure  economy,  committees  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  certain  branches  of  the  expenditure ;  by 
whom  would  those  committees  be  appointed  P— They 
would  be  appointed,  as  a  role,  by  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  in  the  Military  Department ;  that  is  when 
thu  Committee  had  been  resolved  upon,  a  letter  would 
issue  nuder  the  signature  of  the  Seoretoiy  in  the  Military 
Department  convening  it. 

36S9.  Bat  theapixtintmentof  such  a  committee  would 
be  considered  by  the  Viceroy  in  Council  probably 
beforehand? — As  a  rule  it  would  be.  Of  course,  yon 
mean  committees  whose  appointment  had  been  con- 
sidered  by  the  whole  Council,  but  the  Finance 
Department  wonld  also  bo  consulted,  and  if  it  were  a 
question  of  expenditure  they  would  ivoijahly  nominate 
a  member. 

3640.  Who  would  be  a  likely  member  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  such  a  committee  ;  it  might  he  suggested^ 
I  suppose,  by  anybody  f-— The  Comroander-in-Ohief,  or 
the  Secretary  might  suggest  it,  or  the  Military  Member 
of  Council  might  suggest  it. 

8641.  Or  the  Finance  Member  P— Or  the  Finance 
Member  might  suggest  it. 

3642.  And  then  that  would  be  considered  by  the 
CounoU,  and  they  would  determine,  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  appointed  or  not  P  —It  might  not  go  before 
the  Council,  nnless  it  were  a  question  of  importance. 

3643.  Who  would  be  the  person  to  order  such  an 

inquiry  without  the  intervention  of  the  Council  ?  

Well,  theoretically,  Isnripose  the  Governor- General  iu 
Council  J  the  Viceroy  himself  would  order  it  on  the 
advice  of  the  Military  Member  in  most  cases,  but,  of 
course,  it  depends  upon  what  sort  of  a  committee  it  is. 
For  instance,  if  it  is  such  a  Commission  as  was  created 
in  1879,  to  inquire  into  the  wganisation  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  Army,  it  wonld  be  nude  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between  the  Government  of  lucUa  Mid 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

3644.  I  was  not  contemplating  so  large  a  subject  as 
that,  but  such  a  subject  as  you  refeired  to  just  now, 
viz.,  that  the  clothing  of  the  Army  was  expensive  and 
economy  might  be  effected,  or  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  commis&ariat  was  in  excess,  the  transport  and 
so  on ;  is  there  any  one  of  the  departments  which  might 
initiate  a  committee  of  that  kind  without  consulting 
the  others ;  that  is  to  say,  could  the  Military  Member  of 
Council,  could  the  Commander-in-Chief,  could  the 
Finance  Minister? — The  Military  Member  could  do  it 
in  communication  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  of  course,  might  suggest  the 
advisability  of  constituting  such  a  committee,  but 
the  Military  Member  of  Council  would  be  the  official 
who  would  decide,  under  the  Yioeroy's  orders. 

3645.  But  oonld  he  do  it  proprio  moUt  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Yicfflroy  P— Not  as  a  general  rule. 


Me 
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3<>kt.  Then,  I  sappoae,  it  would  of  neceBstty  come 
before  the  Viceroy  m  Coancil  P — Not  neceBBarily  before 
the  whole  Connoil,  it  might  oome  before  the  Goremor- 
General  himself  oaly. 

3647.  {Mr.  Mowbray. )  Have  vou  any  opinion  of  yonr 
own  aa  to  the  neceneity  of  the  Hilitary  Member  of 
Goonoil  boiDK  himself  a  military  man  P — I  think  that  it 
IB  necesiBary  because  the  whole  Army  administration  in 
India  is  oondncted  on  military  lines,  and  I  think  it  is 
far  better  to  have  a  man  in  that  position  who  in 
conversant  with  the  Army  and  all  its  requirements. 

8648.  Ton  hate  told  us  that  the  Commander-in-Chief 
has  the  power  of  sanctioning  certain  small  exjienditure, 
bnt  it  woald  hare  to  be  in  accordance  with  regulations. 
Whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  those  regnlations  are 
observed  P — The  Controller  of  Military  Accounts  in  the 
particular  Command  in  which  the  expenditu'-e  occurs ; 
and  he  makes  monthly  reports  to  the  Accountant. 
GeneraK  by  Bchedales,  of  whatever  has  been  passed 
by  the  Commander-in-Cbiet  without  reference  to  the 
Government. 

3649.  It  would  oome  specially  before  the  ControllerP — 
Well  it  comes  as  a  matter  of  routine,  I  mean  it  inw( 
come  before  him.  All  such  items  of  expenditure  are 
reported  to  him  and  are  scheduled  and  are  submitted 
monthly  by  him  to  the  Acconntant-General. 

Sdaa.  But  what  1  meant  was,  would  ihe  expeiiditui-e 
sanctioned  specially  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  come 
before  the  Controller  in  any  other  way  than  ordinary 
expenditure  sanctioned  in  the  ordinary  way  under  the 
estimates  f — It  would  so  far  be  diCferent  to  some  extent, 
that  there  is  a  special  regulation  that  all  these  items  of 
sanction  must  be  reported  specially  to  the  Controller  by 
the  disbursing  officer,  and  they  must  necessarily  come 
before  the  Coutroller. 

3651.  Would  the  disbursing  oflScer  draw  the 
Controller's  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  expeiiditnre 
had  been  incurred,  not  under  the  estimates,  bnt  under 
the  special  sanction  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  P — Yes, 
that  would  come  up  on  audit  by  the  Pay  Kxaminer;  the 
disbursing  officer  might  do  it  but,  it  would  certainly  be 
brought  to  the  Controller's  notice, ,  because  there  is  a 
particular  regulation  that  thef  e  items  must  be  brought 
foi-ward  in  that  way. 

3652.  Supposing  expenditure  becomes  necessary, 
which  lias  not  been  provided  for  in  the  estimates  of 
the  year,  After  those  estimates  have  been  sanctioned, 
what  is  the  process  by  which  snch  further  expenditure 
is  sanctioned  P — In  that  case  the  Military  Department 
would  be  bound  to  consult  tbe  Finance  Department, 
I  may  mention,  however,  where  there  are  savings  in 
A  grant  the  Militaiy  Department  has  the  power  to 
appropriate  those  savings. 

3653.  That  I  understand.  But  I  am  referring  to 
something  larger  P — Then,  of  course,  wo  should  go  to 
the  Finance  Department,  and  we  should  say  that  this 
expenditure  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  they  woidd 
pass  it.   They  would  tell  us  either  to  ask  for  a  special 

front  at  once,  or,  more  probably,  to  wait  till  we  see 
aw  the  expenditure  is  running,  and  they  would  give  a 
grant  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  such  be  neoessuy. 

3654.  And  is  that  the  process  which  is  gone  through 
when  au  expedition  is  decided  upon,  for  instance, 
which  had  not  been  foreseen  when  the  financial 
estimates  for  the  year  were  drawn  up  P — Well  in  that 
case  what  we  do  is  this :  directly  tbe  Government  hare 
decided  upon  an  expedition  it  ii  the  duty  of  the  Military 
Department  to  advise ;  iu  the  first  place  they  send  a  sort 
of  preliminary  advice ;  th^  say :  '*  This  expedition  is  in 
^'  contemplation,  it  will  lead  to  extra  expenditure,  we 
"  will  tell  you  what  the  auionnt  will  be  as  soon  as 
"  possible."  Then  we  have  to  draw  up  an  estimate,  as 
close  an  estimate  as  we  can  and  send  it  to  the  Finance 
Department.  Then  somatimea  they  would  make  a 
special  grant,  at  other  times  they  would  say  :  "  we  had 
'*  better  see  how  ordinary  expenditure  is  progressii^." 

3655.  They  might  either  sanction  the  fiirther 
«xpenditnreor  they  might  say:  "yon  may  spend  now, 
"  and  if  necessary  we  will  make  you  a  grant  later  on"P 
—Tbe  latter  course  is  as  a  rule  pursued. 

3656.  They  wut  to  see  what  the  expenditnre  will 
j)Qp — They  wait  to  see  what  the  expenditnre  will 
really  be. 

3657.  Do  they  in  that  cab6  get  the  same  control  over 
the  expenditure  as  if  they  sanctioned  au  estimate  only 
for  a  limited  amount  in  the  original  estimates  P— I 
think  so,  because  we  make  an  estimate  us  near  as  we 


can.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  abs  il  iitely  accurate,  but  we 
do  it  as  closely  as  we  can  and  they  practically  sanction 
that  estimate  within  which  we  must  work.  It  may 
be:  anppoaiag  we  have  estimated  only  for  six  months 
and  the  operations  are  prolonged  sny  to  nine  months, 
that  then  we  have  to  come  forward  for  an  additional 
amonnt. 

3658.  Supposing  t}iey  do  not  sanction  the  expendicure 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  or  supposing  they  do  not 
make  you  a  deflnite  grant  until  Ane  end  of  the  year, 
how  do  you  get  the  money  that  you  require  out  of  the 
Oivil  'tfreasnries  during  the  currency  of  the  yearP 
— They  do  not  actually  give  us  a  formal  grant  for  our 
estimates,  bnt  the  money  is  drawn  from  toe  treasuries 
l>ecause  we  have  obtained  tho  sanction  of  the  Finance 
Department  to  this  particular  estimate,  and  then  fresh 
assignments  are  made  on  the  difierent  treasuries  by  the 
ConcroUers  acting  on  the  authority  of  the  Accountant- 
General ;  that  is  to  say.  the  Aocountant-Geueral, 
koowinff  that  the  Finance  Department  hare  sano- 
tionedchis  expenditnre,  addresses  the  Controllers  and 
authorises  them  to  grant  additional  uaignmeuts. 

3659.  That  I  quite  understand  iu  cases  whore  the 
Finance  Department  has  sanctioned  your  ratimates : 
but  I  rather  gathered  from  yon  that  there  were  some 
cases  in  which  the  Finance  Department  did  not  sanc- 
tion your  estimate  bnt  deferred  it  until  the  end  of  the 
yearP — Ko;  perhaps  I  did  not  qaite  explain  myself 
clearly;  they  i«nctiou  the  estimaie,  but  they  do  not, 
as  it  wore,  give  an  actual  grant  lo  be  pat  into  our 
estimates,  bwause  the  estimate  UU13-  be  altered. 

3660.  Then  I  may  take  it  they  sanction  the  estimate  P 
—Yes. 

3661.  And  tbey  give  sanction  to  the  Treasury  officers 
to  pay  on  that  estimate  P — Tee,  that  is  really  witat  it 

comes  to. 

3662.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  I  should  like  to  ask  with 
regard  to  the  power  the  Commander-in-Chief  htw  of 
spending  extra  money.  Do  all  these  cases  come  up  to 
the  Central  Government  uid  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  P — Tbey  come  up  to  the  Acconntant-General ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  schednle  monthly  of  all  these  cases, 
but  they  are  not  very  numerous. 

3663.  But  they  gu  personally  before  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  for  his  sanction,  do  they? — I  do  not  quite 
catch  your  meaning. 

3664.  The  10,000  rupees  P— I  cannot  tell,  of  course, 
whether  he  sees  all  these  cases.  I  suppose  he  dele^tes 
power  to  his  chief  staff  officers.  For  instance,  if  he 
wants  anything  costing  1,000  rupees  for  an  experi- 
mental purpose,  in  that  case  they-  would  go  op  to  him 
and  say:  *'May  we  sanction  this  out  of  the  allot- 
ment P "  but  I  suppose  some  of  the  minor  things 
would  be  done  without  his  personal  cognizance. 

3665.  And  without  his  previous  sanction,  at  all 
events.  Does  be  depute  in  any  degree  the  power  to 
spen  J  some  of  this  money  to  the  general  officers  in  the 
difierent  districts  P — No,  because  there  is  a  separate 
power  to  the  Lieutonant-Generals  Commanding  the 
Forces. 

3666.  They  also  have  a  power  P — They  also  have  a 
more  limitea  power. 

3667.  What  is  their  limit  P — They  have  power  to 
finally  sanction  expenditure  not  provided  for  by  regu- 
lation up  to  a  limit  of  1,000  rupees  in  each  case,  not 
exceeding  a  total  of  2,500  rupees  iu  any  one  month. 

3668.  Then  what  is  given  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
to  expend  is  over  and  above  that  P — ^Tes,  it  is  separate 
from  that. 

3669.  Bnt  an  expenditure  may  be  suggested  by  some 
of  the  local  officers,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  may 
order  it  himself  P — Yes.  I  think  that  it  may  be  looked 
upon  that  the  10,000  rupees  is  applied  to  cases  which 
he  deals  with  himself,  and  that  the  Lieutenants-General 
would  not  suggest  that  some^ng  they  wanted  to  be 
done  should  be  spent  out  of  the  Commander-in-Chiers 
allotment. 

3670.  Unless,  I  suppose,  it  were  something  very  large 
or  general  P — ^Tes,  exactly,  of  general  application. 

3671.  Bnt  no  one  below  the  Ltentenants-Qenexal  has 
any  power  of  this  kind  F— -No,  no  purely  miUtuy  office 
has  a  specific  power  in  that  way. 

3672.  Except  that,  as  you  said,  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  ordnance  and  so  on  have  powers  of  writing  off*? — 
Tea,  and  so  have  the  Commissaries-General  and  the 
heads  of  departments.  And  then,  again,  the  General 
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Officers  CommaQcling  Districts;  there  are  certain  de< 
taOed  resnlations  nnder  which  they  can  order  certain 
things ;  lor  instance,  they  can  gire  extra  blanketa,  if 
neceesary,  or  thejr  can  order  extra  rations  and  things  of 
that  sort  on  medical  anthoritj. 

3673.  And  thej  conld  allow,  I  snppose,  certain  small 
irregalaritioa  aa  regards  pay,  some  small  charges  ? — No, 
not  as  regards  pay ;  they  must  oqpio  to  the  Examiner ; 
no,  it  is  chiefly  in  connection  with  what  yon  may  call 


the  local  serrices  of  troops  that  they  hare  cer*'ain 
powers. 

8674.  The  traTelling  charges,  I  soppose,  for  instance  ? 
— No ;  all  these  wonld  be  audited  oy  the  Examiner ; 
the  General  of  a  district  wonld  have  no  power  in  '.he 
matter. 

3675.  Not  to  allow  anything  in  the  way  of  diveigenoe 
at  all  from  the  regolations  P — No,  nothing  under  these 
heads. 


The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjonmed  till  Thnrsday,  the  27th  February,  at  11  a.m. 
(For  the  Eighth  Day's  Sridenoo.  sea  p.  167.) 


Major  Gen. 

Sir  B,  H.  a. 

Cotten, 
K.CJ.E. 

18  Feb.  1096. 


At  the  India  Office. 


THIRTIETH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  4th  Ansrort  1896. 


PKBSENT : 


Thb  lord  WELBY,  G.CB.  (Chairman,  pkbsiding). 


Sir  William  WsDDBaBUBN,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 

G  C  S  I 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  K.CB. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox.  K.C.B. 


Sir  Jambs  Pbilb.  K.C.S.I. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P, 
Mr,  W.  S.  Cainb. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  Colin  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Lord  Croheb,  G.CB. 


G.C.M.G..  K.C.S.I.,  CLE.,  formerly  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Govemor-Geoeral  of  India,  called  in  and  examined. 


iVb/e.— Questions  13,641  to  13,681  refer  to  the  general  question  of  Apportionment  of  Charges. 


Lord  Oower, 
G.C.B., 


13,503.  {Chairman.)  Lord  Cromer,  I  think  you  have  had 
con^lerable  experience  of  service  in  India,  hare  ytm  not  P 
Would  you  tell  us  what  posts  you  have  held  there  P — I 
was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Northbrook,  the  Viceroy, 
from  1872  to  18/6.  that  is  four  years ;  and  I  was  Financial 
Member  of  Council  from  IBSUto  1883;  that  is  to  sav,  I 
hare  seven  years'  Indian  experience,  with  an  interval  of 
about  four  years  out  of  India. 

13,504-6.  Were  yon  not  succeeded  by  Sir  Auckland  Col- 
vin  as  Financial  Member  of  Council  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

13,506.  We  hsve  heard  the  opinions  of  two  former 
Financial  Members  of  Coondl,  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  on  the  reliitions  between  the  Fiiumce 
Department  and  the  spending  Departments  in  India.  You 
have,  I  think,  seen  their  evidence  P — Yes,  I  have  seen  their 
evidence.  I  should  wish  to  make  one  remark  about  that. 
I  observe  Sir  Aucklwd  Colvin  says  that  the  condition  of 
&Saxn  as  regards  financial  control  generally  has  changed 
so  much  since  1885  that  the  testimony  of  anyone  who  has 
not  had  any  Indian  experience  since  1885  is  not  of  much 
ralue.  Unfortunately  my  experience  dates  before  1885,  so 
that,  if  Sir  Auckland  Colvin  s  view  is  correct,  1  am  a£raid 
my  evidence  will  not  be  of  much  valne. 

13,50r*  I  think  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's  o|>inion,  as  far  as 
I  recDllect,  was  directed  to  this  point,  that  since  1886  there 
had  been  a  considerable  change  of  policy  in  consequence 
the  relations  between  Russia  and  England,  which,  perhaps, 
had  led  the  Viceroy  to  indioe  rather  more  to  pohc?  than 
to  'finance? — ^Yes,  1  understood  such  was  the  case.  Of 
course,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  evidence  on  that  particular 
point,  because  I  have  not  any  special  knowledge  on  that 
eubject. 

13,506.  We  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  now  a  considerable 
time  aioce  you  held  office  in  India,  and  the  Commission 
would  not,  therefore,  ask  your  assistance  in  examining 
details  of  finance;  but  they  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  considering  the  general 
principles  of  Indian  financial  adminislxation.  Peniaps  I 
may  ask  whether  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  control  of 

I  S7800. 


the  Financial  Member  of  Council  over  expenditure  ia  as  *  August  1896 

complete  as  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 

home  P — I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  the 

other  witnesses,  who  have  been  before  the  Commission, 

have  said  on  that  subject.    Theoretically  the  position 

of  the  Finance  Member  of  Conndl  is,  except  in  a  few 

details,  very  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  io  England;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 

whateva>,  I  think,  that  the  Financial  Department  in  India 

Hoes  Trot  occupy  the  same  predominant  position  in  India 

that  the  I'reasury  does  in  England.    Yon  sre  probably 

more  familiar  than  I  am  with  the  causes  which  nave  led 

to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Treasunr  in  this  country; 

no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes,  which  is  brought  out  in  the 

evidence,  is  the  hot  that  the  Chancellor  of  che  Exchequer 

is  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  that  he  has  to  detend  any 

measure  he  may  bring  forward  before  a  body  of  men,  of 

whom  a  considerable  number  are  there  purposely  with  the 

otnect  of  opposition.   But  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the 

sou  reason.    I  speak  under  correction  upon  a  point  of  this 

sort,  but  I  should  say  that  the  peculiar  poution  of  the 

Treasury  in  this  country  is  very  largely  due  to  the  ftet 

that  tor  a  great  many  years  the  Treasury  was  notoriously 

supported  by  one  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  in  this 

country ;  of  course,  I  mean  Mr.  Gladstone.   I  allude  to 

this  point  because  I  see  the  whole  of  this  evidence  tiuns  a 

good  deal  upon  the  personal  clement  of  government;  and 

although,  of  course,  the  personal  element  is  more  im> 

portant  in  India  than  it  is  under  the  parliamentary  system ; 

at  the  same  time,  under  whatsoever  system  you  act,  it  is 

perfectly  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  personal  element.  It 

will  always,  in  my  ofnnion,  be  a  most  important  factor  of 

the  whole  situation. 

13,509.  What  you  say  about  the  support  given  to  the 
Treasury  by  a  very  powerful  minister  is  no  doubt  true ; 
and  I  think  with  you  that  the  point  is  important  in  con- 
sidering the  relative  positions  of  the  Treasury  in  England 
and  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 
I  think  I  should  carry  tt  rather  fUrther,  and  I  should  say 
that,  l^e  strong  position  of  the  Treasniy  is  due  to  the  iact 
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of  the  prime  mioister  being  usually  the  head  ctf  the  Treaaury, 
and  of  leaden  of  parliamentary  opinion  being  almoit 
always  chosen  for  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequv,  owing  to 
tiie^  need  for  great  care  in  the  administration  of  finance 
4  August  1896.  which  Was  caused  by  the  tremendous  stress  laid  upon 
—  England  l»y  the  great  war.  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that 
one  of  the  great  su|>porters  of  the  Treasury  before  Mr. 
Qkdstone  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  P— Yes. 

13,filO.  And  of  all  ministws,  I  suppose,  in  this  century, 
that  might  be  quoted  as  economical  ministers.  Sir  Robert 
Feel's  name  comes  first  to  one's  Hps  P — I  only  allude  to  the 
fiust,  that  under  the  parliamentary  system  yon  cannot  get 
lid  of  the  personal  element.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  in 
dealing  with  Indian  finance  to  suppose  that,  whaterer 
system  you  adopt,  you  will  not  still  mainly  rely  upon  the 
influence  and  idiosyncracies  of  the  variuus  high  officials 
who  are  engaged  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  that 
is  all  I  meant. 

13.611.  Would  you  go  a  tittle  further  than  that,  and 
agree  that  part  of  the  power  of  the  Fiuance  Department, 
which  is  represented  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  measures 
increasing  in  any  notable  degree  public  expenditure  have 
to  go  before  Parliament ;  and  tbat,  therefore,  the  Gwero- 
ment  of  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  one, 
is  always  checked  b^  the  fact  that  close  behind  them,  if 
they  diner  from  the  Cbancdlor  cf  the  Exchequer,  is  the 
criticism  of  Parliament  P — I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that  fact.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  interest  of 
Parliament  is  always  in  the  direction  of  economy  i  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter  ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  has 
to  get  up  and  defend  bis  measures  before  600  or  700 
people,  of  whom,  rou^h]y  speaking,  one  half  are  disposed 
to  be  hostile  critics,  and  that  must  be  the  case  under  party 
system  of  GoTemment,  makes  him  extremely  careful  m 
what  he  proposes.  I  think  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
wha*^evfT. 

13.612.  And  further  than  that,  ii  makes  his  colleagues 
satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  got  a  good  parliamentary 
case,  befort)  they  run  into  expenditure  F — Clearly.  But  I 
do  not  tiiink  thsc  that  helps  us  forward  verr  muoh,  because 
ve  have  not  a  pariiamentuy  system  in  Inilia. 

13,513-4.  I  want  to  draw  the  distinction.  You,  as 
Finance  Minister,  bad  not  su<ih  support  as  that  in  India? 
—Not  the  smallest  doubt  of  it. 

13,515.  That  support  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
financial  system  of  England,  though  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  it  does  not  always  follow  that  it  is  on  the  side 
of  economy  P— -Certainly. 

13,517<  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  a 
great  part  of  the  power  of  the  Treasury  of  EngUnd  was 
built  up  at  a  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  very 
economical,  during,  say,  two^tbirds  of  the  present  century. 
Of  course,  there  is  another  side  of  the  question,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exercises  this  power,  which 
sounds  very  gr^as,  under  effective  checks.  In  case  of 
difference  of  opinion  between  himself  and  bis  colleagues 
at  the  head  of  the  spending  departments,  there  is  first  of 
aU  an  appeal  to  the  Prime  Ministw,  and,  at  a  later  stage, 
to  the  Cabinet;  while  Parliament  itself,  as  I  have  Just 
been  saying,  vei^  often  overrules  the  Government  in  the 
xnatter  of  expenditure.  These  diecksvareffBCtively  control 
^e  tmden^  of  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  towwrds 
economy,  would  you  describetous  tbechecksor  supports 
under  which  the  Indian  Finance  Minister  exercises  the 
power  of  control  P — I  suppose  I  need  not  go  into  the  merely 
technical  portion  d  the  precise  powem  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  which  you  have  been  already  informed.  Yon 
mean  the  more  general  aspect  of  the  case  P 

13,518.  Yes,  if  ^ou  please  P — Of  course  a  thorough 
answer  to  that  question  would  take  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  1  think  I  see  running  through  thisevidence  an  idea 
that  the  Indian  Council  consisto  merely  of  a  number  of 
heads  of  departmenta,  each  of  whom  is  interested  in  pushing 
forward  the  views  of  his  own  department  and  nothing  else. 
In  one  of  Sir  David  Barbour  s  answers  that  is  umMt 
stated  in  so  many  wwds.  That  certainly  is  not  my  con- 
ception of  the  Indian  Council,  neither  did  the  system  work 
in  that  way  when  I  was  in  India.  Of  course,  eveir  member 
ot  Council  baa  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  his  own 
department,  and  to  put  forward  the  interests  of  his  de- 
.  partment  exactlv  as  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^  and 
the  iiinistcr  of  War  do  in  England,  but  be  certainly  is 
expected  to  do  more  than  that.  I  regard  him  as  a  member 
of  a  government,  who  are  collectively  responsible  for  every 
act  they  undertake.  When  I  was  Financial  Member  of 
Council,  I  considered  n^self,  when  once  a  dedsion  had 


been  taken,  as  ahnoafc  equity  responsible  for  a  deeisios 
of  a  large  nature  in  the  Military  Department  as  for  a 
decision  in  the  Financial  Department.  I  did  not  mysdt 
dways  advocate  the  financial  tide.  I  was  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  the  political  or  the  military  or  some  other 
side  predominated  over  the  financial.  I  must  say  that  in 
m^  own  day  I  always  fouud  my  cullegues  quite  equally 
willing  to  give  due  consideration  to  the  financial  B;de  of 
the  question ;  in  fact,  I  think  it  was  almost  a  cardinal 
principle,  that  the  question  of  balancing  expenditure  and 
revenue  came  not,  perhaps,  before  everytbini^,  but  it  waa 
one  of  the  most  important  considerations  ubich  had  to 
be  taken  into  account.  I  always  fuund  the  Council — 
every  member  of  it,  I  may  say — very  willing  to  listen  to 
that  argument,  and  to  give  due  weight  to  it. 

43,619.  My  recollection  td  Sir  David  Barbour's  evidence 
agrees  very  much  with  your  view  of  it.  I  think  it  is  he  who 
says  in  one  place  that  at  one  time  be  found  himself  practically 
ouly  supported  by  the  legal  member,  which  represents  with 
regard  to  the  time  when  he  was  Finance  Minister,  an  im- 

Sresuon  left  on  his  miud  rather  contrary  to  that  which  you 
erived  during  your  time  P — I  can  quite  understand  that  if 
there  were  a  {larticularly  unfortunate  combination  of 
Council,  if  two  or  three  important  members  of  Council 
urged  views  which  tended  tonards  expenditure,  and  if 
those  views  were  supported  by  the  Viceroy,  then  certainly 
the  financial  control  would  be  very  materially  weakened. 
I  have  no  means  of  saving  whether  that  has  hnppened,  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  simost  uny  system  of  government. 
Even  in  England,  with  the  Parliamentary  system  and  the 
audit  and  the  whole  of  the  paraphernalia  for  checking 
cztraTaganoe,  if  yon  happened  to  have  a  Cabinet  whi(£ 
wished  to  take  measures  which  would  lead  to  la^  ex- 
penditure, I  imagine  the  views  of  the  Treasury  would  go 
to  the  wall. 

13,520.  Yes,  exactly.  I  think  another  point  upon  which 
either  Sir  David  Barbour  or  Sir  Auckland  Colvin — I 
fot^et  which — was  inclined  to  lay  stress  was  that  those 
responsible  for  the  financial  government  of  India  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  India  is  essentially  a  country  in 
which  times  of  depression  follow  times  of  prosperity ;  and 
that  therefore  the  financial  administration  in  time*  of 
prosperity  ahould  look  forward  to  and  anticipate  the  time 
of  depression  which  will  very  probably  follow.  But  he 
thought  that,  as  a  matter  of  lact^  if  there  was  in  a  times  of 
prosperity  a  surplus,  we  will  say,  of  a  milUon  or  a  cuuple 
of  mUlions,  heads  of  departments,  being  natural^  anxious 
for  the  efficiency  of  their  own  department,  were  anxious 
to  spend  up  to  the  hilt,  instead  of  favouring  the  main- 
tenance of  a  considerable  balance  in  anticipation  of  less 
favourable  times  ? — That  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  I  have 
had  to  deal  with  exactlv  the  same  phase  of  thought  in 
Egypt.  There  is  no  doubt  that  India  is  especially  exposed 
to  lean  years  and  fitt  years,  and  account  must  be  taken  of 
that. 

13,531-2.  He  thought  his  colleagues  did  not  gin  auffi* 
cient  w«ght  to  that  consideration,  and  that  that  was  a 
difficulty  to  which  the  Fmance  Minister  was  exposed  P— < 
Of  course,  that  brings  in  the  personal  element.  No  doubt, 
as  everybody  who  has  been  concerned  with  finance  knows, 
the  moment  there  is  a  surplus  available,  there  is  a  much 
greater  pressure  by  the  spending  departments  to  get  hold 
of  it.  1  have  had  some  little  experience  of  these  matters 
in  India  and  Egypt.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  but  nut  very 
far,  you  may  make  a  very  cautious  estimate,  that  is  to  say, 
a  rather  low  estimate,  of  revenue,  and  an  estimate  of  expendi- 
ture which  leaves  a  large  margin,  so  that  you  have  your 
margin  not  shown  upon  the  face  of  the  estimates,  but 
bidden  away  a  littie. 

13,524,  May  I  ask  you  whether,  in  your  time  as  Finance 
Minister,  you  hud  any  traditional  metnod  of  making  your 
estimates  P  that  is  to  say,  did  you  base  your  estimate  upon 
an  average  of  the  revenue  of  two  or  three  past  years,  or 
did  ^ou  base  it  entirely  upon  what  you  thought  would  be 
a  fair  calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  ensuing  j  earP — I 
think  the  averages  were  taken  ;  except  in  the  case  of  opium, 
in  which  case  we  went  rather  upon  current  prices.  That 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  estimate,  and  you  had  to  be 
guided  by  current  prices  more  toan  by  anything  else,  of 
course.  But  in  the  Indian  Budget,  the  real  figure  that  is 
of  importance  on  the  expenditure  side  is  what  you  take 
the  rupee  at — that  is  the  really  important  figure. 

13,526.  Allowing  that  the  powers  of  financial  control 
entrusted  to  the  Finance  Ministeran  theoretically  complete, 
do  you  think  that  they  are  complete  also  in  practice  and 
operation  P  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said  that  that 
must  depend  very  much  upon  the  personality  of  the  Finance 
Minister  and  of  the  other  mew  hen  of  Council  P— -I  have  always 
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had  »n  impmsion  of  that  kind.  To  a  great  extent  I  think 
it  must  necessarily  lai^ty  depend  upon  the  general  tone  of 
the  Coaocil.  I  see  great  stress  is  laid  in  the  evidence 
upon  the  power  of  the  Viceroy,  and  the  power  of  »he 
Viceroy  is  great  in  India,  probably  greater  than  that 
oF  the  Prime  Minister  in  England — ^it  is  very  great  indeed. 
Moreorer.  the  Vicaroy  ftilBls  a  fiincdon  in  India  which  is 
acareely,  I  think,  to  the  same  extent  fulfilled  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  Enj^land— «  very  useful  function — and  that  is, 
to  ffive  a  oertam  uni^  of  action  to  all  the  departraente. 
In  England,  it  has  been  very  often  brought  to  my  own 
totice  that  there  has  been  rat>ier  a  want  uf  uaity  of  action 
in  the  various  departments  of  Government,  'liie  Viceroy 
sees  a  great  many  more  papers  than  the  Prime  Minister, 
therefore  he  is  able  to  impart  a  great  deal  more  unity  of 
action.  He  holds  rather  toe  same  position  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire  in  Germany,  bringing  all  the  depart* 
nients  together.    Hia  power  is  very  great. 

I'd^lS-?-  If  I  understand  your  impression  on  the  pnnt, 
it  is  this :  The  Prime  Minister  in  England,  so  far  as  the 
administrative  gOTemment  goes,  is  rather  a  person  of 
appeal ;  in  India  the  Viceroy  is  rather  the  living  head  of 
the  administoation,  originating  and  controlling  it  P — That  is 
very  much  the  case,  no  doubt.  Every  big  point  in  every 
department  must,  or  certainly  ought  to,  go  to  the  Viceroy ; 
tbe  result  ia  that  he  sees  pretty  well  everything  of  im- 
portance to  u  greater  extent  than  is  the  case  with  tbe 
Prime  Minister  here,  I  think. 

13,5^.  In  answer  to  Claestion  1833  Sir  David  Barbour 
says,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  position  of  the  Finance 
"  Minister  strengthened  in  so  far  as  all  questicftu  of 
"  expenditure  must  come  before  him.  I  think  that  is 
**  provided  for."  So  far,  I  think  he  means,  the  theoretical 
control  is  complete,  but  be  goes  on,  "  But  I  certainly  thiak 
"  that  something  is,  I  will  not  say  necessary,  but  desir- 
**  able,  which  would  ensure  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
"  ^nancial  considerations  in  connexion  with  tbe  Govern* 
**  ment  of  India.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  prepared  to 
*'  suggested  altera<ions  in  rule  or  machinery  that  would 
"  secure  thai: ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  something  is 
"  desirable,  if  it  can  be  obtained  "  P — ^Tbat  is  tbe  key- 
note that  runs  through  the  whole  of  his  evidence. .  Every- 
body wants  to  adopt  some  system  whish  will  ensure  that 
financifd  considerations  shall  be, fully  weighed,  before  any 
action  is  taken.  But  neither  Sir  David  Barbour  nor  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin  appear  to  have  made  any  practical 
suggestion  as  to  how  that  can  be  done.  I  must  say, 
after  reading  through  the  evidence,  that,  although  I  quite 
admit  the  desirabilitr  of  strengthening  the  Financial 
Depwtment,  if  it  can  ne  done  without  running  into  other 
evils,  I  have  not  seen  anjr  suggestion  which  will  entirely 
meet  the  case.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  small  points  of 
detail — I  shall  have  one  or  two  to  indicate  myself— some- 
tiling  may  be  done ;  but,  broadly  speaking,  I  do  not  see  any 
sngarestions  which  will  ensure  that  consideration  of  financw 
affairs,  which  is  so  desirable. 

13,529.  As  I  have  read  their  evidence,  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  sfc  no  method  hy  which  the  power  of  the  Pinaoce 
Minister  in  India  itself  could  be  snengthened  without 
impairing  the  due  authority  of  tiie  Viceroy;  but  thc^ 
seem  to  think,  that  some  more  active  support  might  be 
given  to  the  Finance  Minister  from  hmne  by  the  Seuetar^ 
of  State.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  the  gist  of  then: 
evidence  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

13,fi30-l.  I  should  Hke  t  >  obtun  yoar  view  upon  that 
point  about  streiigthenit.g  the  power  of  tbe  Secretary  of 
State  ? — I  confess  that  I  look  with  a  nertain  amount  of 
dislike  upon  anything  which  would  transfer  the  power  of 

government  from  India  to  England,  whether  it  ii  exercised 
y  Parliament,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  by  any 
other  body ;  that  is  to  say,  though  they  might  wish  to 
deal  justly  and  even  generously  by  Ii  dia,  1  ratba  doubt 
whether  any  authority  in  England  would  he  able  to  take 
into  sufficient  account  local  considerations  or  to  interfere 
with  real  advantage  to  the  puUic.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
on  that  aoooont  that  I  would  like  to  weaken  the  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  I 
uree  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  tbe  namral  ally  of  the 
Fioaaeia]  Member  of  Council.  I  found  it  so  in  my  own 
experience.  But  tbe  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  I 
found  more  useful  about  small  things  than  about  big  ones. 
For  instance,  pressure  would  be  put  on  to  strain  the  rules 
as  regards  a  pension,  or  something  of  that  sort,  a  small 
affair,  andthe  c^cancial  Member  of  Council  W'luld  be  obliged 
to  give  in ;  it  was  in  that  case  rather  an  advantage  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  a  distant  authority  with  the  almost  certain 
knowledge  that  tbe  clum  would  be  refused.  I  cannot 
remembn  in  my  own  expvienoe*  as  regards  financiid 
afburs,  any  nutter  at  rttHij  first  rate  importance  where 


tbe  tuterference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  required.   I  Cromer 

should  not  object  at  all  to  increasing  the  power  of  the  G.C.B.  * 

Secretary  of  State,  if  it  is  done  with  great  cate  and  after  '^c, 

full  consultation  Hith  tbe  Govemment  of  India;  but,  as  _ 
I  say,  tbe  general  tendency  should  be  rather  to  endeavour  4  Augntt  18M. 

to  nivem  India  more  in  India  and  not  more  from  £ng-  ■ 
lana,  on  account  of  the  ^at  Uability  of  a  governing 
power  in  England  to  mistakes,  not  from  any  sort  or 
intention,  but  simply  from  want  of  knowledge  of  tbe  f«cts, 

13.532.  {Sir  Janes  Peiie.)  I  suppose  the  Secretary  of 
State's  power  is,  in  fiurt,  complete  already  P — ^Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

13.533.  It  is  rather  his  increased  interference  which  you 
would  regard  as  a  danger  P — Yes,  to  some  extent,  A 
propot  of  that,  perhaps  1  may  anticipate  a  question  of  the 
Chairman.  AH  that  class  of  expenditure  concerned  with 
the  question  of  little  wars  is  a  matter  of  \ery  great  impor- 
tance.  With  your  own  financial  experience  you  nmst 
know  that,  whether  in  England  or  India,  the  main  thing 
is  to  interfine  at  the  initial  stave  of  the  proceedings. 
Very  often  a  step  is  taken,  of  which  nobody  concerned  at 
the  moment  sees  its  very  grave  financial  importance.  It 
is  not  refenred  to  the  '»easuqr ;  no  rule  obliges  it  to  be 
referred  to  tbe  Treasury ;  it  is  possible  that  even  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the  Financial  Member 
of  Council  in  India,  is  not  consulted,  A  step  is  taken, 
and  from  that  flow  many  consequences,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  very  greatest  importance  financially  .  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Secretary  of  State  can  check  that  sort  cf 
action.  These  little  wars  may  very  often  be  checked  at  an 
early  stage  by  giving  some  instrucnon  ti>  a  subordinate 
officer;  but  when  once  an  error  is  madr,  a  number  of 
consequences  flow  from  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to  stop. 
Esaotly  tbe  same  thing  happens  in  England. 

13.534.  {Chairman.)  The  only  thing  is,  that  we  »re  not 
exposed  here  to  the  same  number  of  sniall  warsP — You 
have  had  a  good  man^  little  wars  during  the  last  few  years. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  into  particulars,  but  I  think  you  can 
remember  cises  where  very  important  matters  were  settled 
without  any  officiid  eunsultation  with  the  Treasury, 

13.535.  Oh,  certainly,  and,  as  you  say,  very  oftea  one 
despatch  viW  give  a  bias  to  all  bubsequent  policy,  wbidi 
cannot  be  recalled  P— What,  no  doubt,  ia  most  necessary 
is  tlmt  everything  should  be  done  to  gira  the  Financial 
Member  of  Council  early  information  of  all  that  is  going 
on.  There,  again,  a  great  deal  depends  uuon  tbe  Viceroy. 
When  I  was  Financial  Member  of  Council,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  I  was  certainly  very  fully  informed  of  all  the 
important  acts  that  were  going  on  in  every  department. 
If  anything  came  to  my  own  dep*rt.nent  which  did  not, 
under  the  regulations,  necessitate  a  refere  ice  to  any  of  the 
other  departn^ents  or  to  the  Viceroy,  yet  if  I  thought  it 
important  that  the  Viceroy  or  another  department  should 
be  informed,  I  noted  on  the  papers  "  to  go  to  the  Viceroy," 
or  to  the  other  department.  The  Viceroy  in  mme  cases 
marked  papers  to  be  circulated  to  the  Members  of  the 
Council,  as  mere  mutters  of  information.  That  is  one 
safeguard,  and  undoubtedly  the  more  that  system  can  be 
adopted  of  keeping  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  fully 
informed  the  better.  In  England,  I  read  in  the  evidence 
that  you  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Education 
Department,  that  important  steps  are  sometimes  taken 
without  the  Treasury  being  fully  informed  beforehand ;  is 
not  that  so  ? 

13,53f^.  Yes;  I  gave  the  education  policy  as  an  instance, 
in  which  important  financial  results  may  follow  even  here  ? 
— ^The  system  which  iv  followed  in  EugUmd  of  keeping  e  vei^ 
member  of  the  Government  informed  on  foreign  ainirs  is 
very  perfect — ^more  perfect  than  anything  in  India — that  is, 
by  the  circulation  of  telegrams,  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  no  doubt. 

13,637-  I  think  we  may  look  upon  one  thingas  inevitable, 
that  the  practical  control  of  the  Finance  Ministw  is  very 
much  reduced — if  it  is  not  reduced  to  nil — if  the  Yiceroy 
takes  the  side  opposed  to  him  P — Yes,  very  much  impaired, 
no  douht ;  very  much  impaired. 

13.538.  And  the  supreme  power  of  tbe  Viceroy  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  Indian  administration.  Therefore, 
we  may  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  no  rules  of  ottlce 
could  give  the  Indian  Finance  Ministers  icheck  over,  orveto 
on,  expenditure  in  opposition  to  the  Viceroy.  I  mean  we 
may  put  that  aside  at  mice  as  an  impossibility  P — Y'es.  I  think 
so ;  out  I  think  I  should  turn  it  another  way.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  rules  would  do  very  much  to  help  the 
Chancellor  ofthe  Exchequer  in  England,  if  ail  his  colleugues 
wsre  against  bim  ;  is  it  not  much  the  same  thing  ? 

13.539.  The  chief  difference  between  tbe  financial 
government  of  England  and  India,  is  this  :  tbe  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer  here  has,  either  for  or  against  Mm. 
Parliament  clone  at  hand ;  the  discussions  in  Parliament 
are  present  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  all  bis  collragues. 
liiere  can  be  no  similar  check  in  India  P — Quite  so ;  no 
doubt  that  is  perfectly  true. 

13.540.  With  your  knowledge  of  India  would  yoii  say 
that  this  overruling  power  of  we  Viceroy  is  a  necessity^  of 
our  rule  in  India,  and  that  it  is  a  factor  of  administration 
to  be  accepted,  without  question  P — ^That  is  a  very  broad 
question  to  give  a  *'  yes '  or  "  no  "  answer  to.  i  confess, 
broadly  speaking,  I  should  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
do  anything  to  impair  the  power  the  Viceroy ;  but  it 
is  reaily  so  vague  a  question  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
a  distinct  *•  yes  '*  or  "  no  '*  answer  to  it. 

13.541.  I  am  anxious  rather  to  get  the  tendency  of  your 
opinion  P — Well,  the  tendency  of  my  mind— and  1  think 
the  tendency  of  the  mind  of  almost  everybody  who  has 
been  behind  the  scenes  in  India — would  be  that  it  would 
lie  unwise  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Viceroy.  I  observe, 
as  I  say,  that  a  good  deal  of  this  evidence  is  manifestly 
given  under  the  impression  of  what  apparently  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  offer  any  opinion 
upon  that  at  atU  Supposing  certain  evils  have  occurred 
during  the  past  few  years— let  u«  assume  that  that  is  the 
case,  I  do  not  say  that  they  have  occurred — the  maxim 
that  hard  cases  make  bad  W  woi^  &pplj>  It  is  a  bad 
thing  to  change  your  system,  because  some  particular  evil 
may  hare  been  predominant  over  a  short  period. 

13.542.  I  quite  admit  that  the  queation  put  to  you  is  a 
very  broad  one.  'ITie  reason  I  put  it  is  this  ;  you  will  see 
from  the  evidence  of  such  high  authorities  as  Sir  David 
Barbour  and  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  that,  though  neither 
suggests  any  remedy,  yet  they  do  think  there  is  a  weak- 
ness in  the  financml  system,  and  that  it  should  be 
strengthened  from  some  quarter  or  other ;  and  they  point 
out  that  the  position  of  the  Finance  Minister  is  very  much 
impaired  when  the  Viceroy  is  against  him.  When  the 
Commission  comes  to  consider  that  evidence,  they  must 
form  an  opinion  whether  there  are  any  means  by  which 
on  important  financial  questions  the  balance  may  be 
redressed  in  that  case  i  but  if  such  a  high  authori^  as 
yourself  thinks  it  would  be  very  uninse  to  impair  the 
V'iceroy's  authority,  it  is  rather  important  that  we  should 
know  your  opinion  P — I  think  I  should  certainly  stick  to 
the  answer  that  it  would  be  undeswable  on  the  whole — 
risk  risk. 

13.543.  Do  vou  think  that  the  composition  of  the 
Council  could  be  advantageously  changed  P— I  have  got 
something  to  say  on  that  point  which.  I  think,  is  very 
important.  AU  my  experience  in  India  and  in  Egfpt 
also,  has  shown  me  the  enormous  importance  of  selectmg 
the  right  man  for  the  right  place.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  in  cnient^  governments,  such  as  India  and 
Egypt,  than  it  is  m  England,  though  it  is  important 
enough  everywhere.  As  uie  Commission  are  aware,  the 
Indian  Council  consists  partly  of  Indian  officials  and 
partly  of  Englishmen  nonunated  from  England.  On  the 
whole,  that  is  the  wisest  composition  I  think  that  you  can 
have.  Both  classes  bring  diiEerent  sorts  of  expenence  to 
bear  upon  the  different  questions,  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  that  composition  in  any  way  changed ;  but 
there  is  one  very  important  point  to  be  noted,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  more  easy  to  ^et  the  pick  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  into  the  Council  than  it  is  to  get  the  pick  of  the 
English  services,  by  which  I  raesn  not  merely  the  public 
services,  hut  the  legal,  ami  so  on.  It  is  more  easy.  I  say, 
to  get  the  Indian  officer  than  it  is  to  get  the  Englishman 
of  equivalent  ability.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I 
express  my  view  quite  clearly.  The  point  is,  I  think,  that 
the  Indian  civiUan  enters  into  his  career  young,  and  be 
looks  fonnvd  to  being  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  u  one  of  the  prises  of  his  profi»sion.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  ease,  but  I  should  vn^  much  doubt 
if  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  any  Indian  cinlisn  having 
refused  to  become  a  member  of  Council.  The  case  is 
altogether  different  as  regards  the  nominee  from  Eng- 
land He  is  presumably  a  man  between  40  and  50  years 
of  age;  he  prolMbly  does  not  like  the  idea  of  going 
to  India  on  account  of  the  climate ;  most  English  people 
have  rather  an  exaggerated  idea  cf  the  evil  effects  of  the 
Ind'an  climate.  Then  he  is  probably  married  and  has 
got  children;  he  has  to  entirely  change  his  private 
&mily  life.  He  breaks  off  his  career  in  England,  whatever 
It  may  be,  and  when  be  comes  back  he  is  rather  stranded. 
All  tnat  makes  it  much  more  difficnlt  to  get  equally 
capable  men  irom  England  than  from  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  should  say,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
opinion  amtnig  tb«  natives  of  India  that  these  appoint- 


ments are  highly  paid,  and  that,  in  fact,  many  qualified 
men  are  looking  out  fur  them,  instead  of  its  being 
very  difficult  to  find  a  qualified  man.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  eractly  the  same  thiu};  to  deal  with  in 
Egypt.  The  real  difficulty  is  to  get  the  right  man  to  take 
the  place.  There  are  always  quantities  of  men  who  want 
the  place,  but  who  are  not  suited  for  it,  that  is  abundantiy 
clear;  but  there  are  very  few  who  are  c[u&li6ed  for  the 
place;  and,  so  fur  from  these  men  bemg  easy  to  get, 
exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  Egypt  we  have  solved 
the  ditBculty,  the  salaries  there  being  lower  than  they  are 
in  India,  by  appointing  young  unknown  men;  and  the 
system  has  worked  foirly  welt  Of  course,  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  getting  a  man  who  is  young  and  unknown . 
and  has  his  reputation  to  make,  from  having  to  choose  a 
man  who  is  already  half  way  up  the  ladder  of  his  career, 
so  to  speak.  1  cannot  say  that  taking  eery  young  men 
nould  do  for  India,  because  there  are  some  appointments 
(one  or  two  of  which  I  have  in  my  miud,  such  an  the 
Legal  and  Financial  Members  of  Council)  of  very  great 
importance,  in  the  case  of  which  I  think  it  would  be  t«/0 
great  a  risk  to  adopt  that  sjrstem  ;  but  1  do  think  that  so 
long  as  the  present  composition  of  the  Council  remains,  it 
would  !«  almost  worth  while  to  do  something  to  make  the 
places  of  Members  of  Council,  certainly  in  so  far  as  those 
u)pointed  from  England  are  concerned,  more  attractive. 
They  are  becoming  less  attractive  every  day  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  the  rupee.  I  think  the  salary  io  now  4,600/. 
a  year  for  a  Member  of  Council.  The  fact  of  its  being  so 
low,  under  all  the  c'u^umstances,  is  just  enough  to  make 
a  capable  man  hesitate  to  go  ;  and,  certainly,  it  would  be 
very  well  worth  the  while  of  the  Indian  GovermoeDt  and 
of  the  Indian  taxpayer  to  pay  a  few  thousands  a  year  miffe, 
in  order  to  get  the  very  best  men  that  can  be  got  for  the 
place.   That  I  ha\-e  no  doubt  about. 

13.544.  I  rather  understand  the  tendency  of  your  answer 
to  be,  io  the  first  place,  that  it  is  better  to  exhaust  the 
Indian  .-iervices,  aim  that  the  Viceroy  or  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  nobody  fit  for 
the  place  in  the  Indian  service  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  give 
the  preference  rather  to  the  Indian  service  P — Not  quite. 
I  do  not  want  to  draw  any  invidious  distinction  between 
men  appointed  from  England  and  men  appointed  in  India. 
We  have  had  able  men,  wheth»  they  have  been  appointed 
from  England  or  whether  they  nave  been  appointed 
in  India.  Take,  tot  instance,  the  Financial  Member  of 
Council :  1  should  be  inclined  to  sa^,  appoint  the  be»t  man 
in  England  or  in  India.  I  think  it  would  be  unadvisable 
to  change  the  constitution  of  the  Council  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  have  it  wholly  composed  of  men  nf  Indian 
expenence  with  only  the  Viceroy  with  English  experience. 
I  think  that  would  be  going  too  far.  Tne  merit  of  the 
Council  is,  that  it  contains  men  of  both  Indian  and  English 
experience;  they  both  serve  very  useful  purposes. 

13.545.  Yes.  Then  the  question  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  was  whether  you  do  not  see  an  advanta^  in  a  certain 
strain  of  external  blood  coming  in  It — Most  distinctly  I  do. 
Of  course,  the  Member  of  Council  apmnnted  from  England 
has  the  disadvantage  of  no  local  knowledge.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  connexion  with  Eiwland  is  so  clofe  now, 
that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  that  he  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  matters 
would  be  viewed  in  England ;  that  he  should  be  more  or 
less  in  touch  with  the  views  likely  to  prevail  in  I^iiament; 
a  number  of  considerations  of  that  sort  will  suggest  tb^m- 
selves  to  you. 

13.546.  I  think,  as  a  general  mle,  thnt  appointments 
from  England  are  confined  to  the  Legal  Member  of  Council 
and  the  tinancial  Member,  are  th«y  not P— It  was  those  two 
tiiat  1  had  specially  in  my  mind.  'Here  are  other  appoint- 
ments made  from  Ibigland,  but  diey  do  not  bear  upon  this 
question.  1'he  difficulty  I  see  io  the  way  of  adopting  my 
suggestion  is,  that  it  will  be  certainly  very  invidious  to 
make  a  distinction  in  the  salarv.  I  know  only  one  way  of 
making  a  place  attractive,  and  that  is  by  increasing  the 
salary  ;  but  1  think  it  would  certamly  be  invidious  to  inake 
a  distinction  in  the  salary  between  chose  members  appointed 
from  England  and  those  appointed  from  India.  The 
difference  in  their  position  is.  however,  very  great.  The 
improvement  need  not,  moreover,  necessarily  be  in  the  form 
of  salary;  it  might  be  in  the  form  of  pension.  Men 
appointed  from  England  have  nothing  further  to  look 
forward  to,  whereas  the  man  appointed  in  India  gets  his 
salary  and  his  pension  afterwards.  Thnir  situations  are 
wholly  different.  Then  also,  you  remember,  that  soice  of 
the  judges  appointed  from  England  have  special  t^rms 
as  rega'ds  pension,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  consular 
judges  have  special  terms;  tiMt  is  to  eaj,  they  enter 
witb  some  10  or  12  year*'  service  to  the  good. 
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13^7«  Quite  BO.  I  think  the  office  of  Finaace  Member 
Couninl  has  been  very  erenly  divided  siace  its  creation 
between  membera  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and  men 
appointed  from  Euftland  P — I  think  it  has.  I  do  not  want 
to  lay  down  any  principle  that  any  special  member  of  the 
Indian  Counol  should  t>e  appointed  from  India  or  Eng- 
land. When  vnu  find  a  capable  man,  take  him  where 
you  can  s,et  him.  If  the  Financial  Member  of  Council  is 
appointed  from  India,  I  certainly  think  it  is  desirable  to 
appoint  the  Lefial  Member  from  England.  I  think  there 
should  be  an  admixture  of  both  elements. 

13,548.  If  the  Viceroy's  tendenoes  an  towards  economy 
of  course  the  power  of  the  Finance  Minister  is  established  ; 
ani,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  ^teneral  ritles  under  which 
the  Finance  Minister  exercises  his  powers,  there  is  nothinK 
more  to  be  said.  But*  of  course,  the  Viceroy  may  lean  in 
the  contrary  direetion,  and,  if  so,  does  that  constitute  a 
serious  danger  to  sound  finance  P — I  think  I  have  already 
answered  that  (question  io  the  course  of  my  remarks.  Xo 
doubt  nothing  in  the  system  of  the  Government  of  India, 
or  of  any  government  conducted  on  similar  principles, 
can  compensiite  for  a  want  of  frugality  and  thrift  at 
the  head.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  If  the 
Viceroy,  and  the  members  of  Council  round  him,  are  hent 
on  economy,  and  are  thoroughly  frugal  and  thrifty,  that 
tendency  will  percolate  d)WD  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
service.  Let  me  put  an  analogy  of  what  is  actually 
happening  in  Egypt  at  the  present  moment.  My  position 
there,  as  you  know,  is  a  very  anomalous  one,  and  cannot 
be  defined  nearly  to  thf.  extent  that  the  Viceroy  of  India's 
can  ;  but  I-  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  I  had  persist- 
ently for  the  last  10  or  12  years  exerted  my  influence, 
whatever  I  have,  on  the  side  of  extravagance,  Egyptian 
finance  would  not  be  in  the  state  in  wliich  it  ia  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  I  had  never  looked  at  anything  else  but 
the  financial  side,  I  should  have  very  mucli  discoui-aged  the 
beads  of  other  departments,  such  as  the  military,  sanitanr, 
and  to  on.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Viceroy  should  do 
something  of  the  same  sort  in  India.  He  shnnld  lean 
towards  finance  with  a  view  to  seeing  that  expendituie  and 
revenue  balance ;  but  at  the  same  time  not  lean  to  it  lo 
such  an  extent  as  not  to  listen  to  any  but  financial  argu- 
ments ;  he  should  hold  the  balance  with  a  bias  in  favour  of 
economy. 

13,649.  My  question  wai  not  so  much  directed  to  the 
fact  ol  the  Viceroy  being  economical,  because  the  most 
economical  Viceroy  may,  when  a  difficulty  arises,  especially 
a  military  difficulty,  err  in  the  direction  of  going  too 
suddenly  into  extravagance  P — He  cannot  help  himself. 
Take  an  Engb'sh  analogy ;  Mr.  Pitt  conducted  the  longest 
war,  and  probably  spent  more  money  than  any  minister 
England  has  ever  bad ;  and  all  his  tendencies  were  towards 
financial  nfunn  and  economical  administration. 

13.550.  Quite  so.  But  I  am  looking  for  the  possible 
remedy  for  the  weakness  of  the  Finance  Minister;  and 
suppoaing,  we  will  say,  that  the  Viceroy  is  very  much 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  action  which  would  involve 
expenditure,  he,  having  that  Irias  would  hardly  be  the  best 
interpreter  of  the  si^ments  and  oiHnions  of  the  man  who 
opposed  him,  would  he  P  You  would  not  chwjse  the  man 
who  is  opposed  to  you  to  interpret  your  arguments  as  a 
rule  P — I  do  not  quite  follow  tiie  diift  of  your  question.  I 
can  only  answer  it  in  this  way  ;  I  would  rather  state  mv  own 
arguments  than  allow  anybody  else  to  state  them;  I  have 
no  doubt  about  that. 

13.551.  I  am  leading  up  to  this  question,  whether  in 
jiour  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  that,  when  the  Finance 
Minister  and  the  Viceroy  differ,  it  should  be  open  to  the 
FitiMice  Minister,  which  I  understand  is  not  the  case  at 
present,  ta  write  uiJ  explain  his  owt  ai^umeiiti>  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  it  being  always  understood  that  they 
pass  through  the  VicMOyr — Yes,  I  fully  understand  your 
qu3>tion  now.  1  have  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
tnat  pent  in  reading  through  this  e\'idence,  because  no 
doubt  it  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance  Certainly 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
have  at  his  disposal  the  opinions,  nut  only  of  the  Financiul 
Member  of  Council  but  of  every  Member  of  Uuuncil.  and, 
OS  the  Oummis^ion  are  aware,  each  Member  of  Council  now 
can  write  his  dissent ;  but  it  has  been  objected,  and  I  think 
there  is  some  force  in  that  objection,  that  that  is  a  very 
formal  means  of  bringing  forward  their  opinions ;  certainly, 
when  I  was  in  India,  it  was  very  rarely  used.  1  think 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  will  confirm  me  in  that.  It  was  very 
rarely  used,  and  there  was  rather  a  disinclination  on  the 
part  of  any  Memtter  of  Council  to  separate  himself  from 
bis  colleagues ;  the  power  to  write  a  minute  is,  1  conceive, 
used  more  as  a  protest  than  anything  else.   If  there  is  the 


least  difficulty  about  the  Secretary  of  State  obtuning  the   Lord  Cromer. 
views  of  the  Financial  Member  of  Council,  I  think  the  G.C.B., 
procedure  might  be  altered  a  little  in  that  resper-t,  but  I 

certainly  would  not  alter  it  in   the  shape  of  allowing   

Members  of  Council  to  write  private  letters;  I  think  4  August  I8W. 
that  is  a  bad  form  of  procedure.  Why  should  not  any  —  — 
Member  of  Council  who  likes,  write  a  confidential  memo- 
randum ?  As  it  stands  at  present  a  minut«  is  a  very  formal 
affair;  it  may  be  published  and  laid  before  ParHnmeut, 
and,  no  doubt,  written  under  those  circumstances,  there 
are  a  good  nuny  arguments  and  many  methods  of  putting 
the  sitme  subjects,  which  any  official  would  rather  hesitate 
to  state  fully  when  he  knows  that  what  he  writes  may 
be  published.  In  the  diplomatic  service,  for  instance,  if 
ev^  single  despatcli  or  telegram  sent  by  the  various 
diplonutic  agents  to  ihe  Foreign  Office  were  published,  the 
government  of  the  counttr  could  hardly  be  carried  on.  I 
should  have  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Members  of 
Council  might  have  the  right  of  writing  confidential 
memoranda,  which  should  not  he  puhlisbed  without  their 
consent.  When  I  write  anythingto  the  Foreign  Office  and 
put**  Confidential"  on  it,  I  know  very  well  that  it  will  not 
be  published  without  my  consent.  I  write  frankly  with  all 
the  freedom  of  a  piivate  letter,  and  it  is  very  desirable,  I 
think,  that  that  should  be  allowed  in  India,  so  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  may  be  fully  informed  if  a  Member  of 
Council  disagrees  with  the  Viceroy  or  with  any  of  his 
colleagues  or  with  ine  Secretary  of  State  him&elf,  which 
may  certainly  occur. 

13.552.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Are  there  not  occasionally 
departmental  notes,  which  are  not  quite  the  same  thing  as 
the  formal  dissent  ?— Quite  so ;  those  are  written  with 
much  greater  freedom. 

13.553.  We  used  to  call  them  initial  papers  P — Quite  so ; 
that  syftteni  might  be  somewhat  extended.  In  an  official 
world  like  India,  anything  that  can  be  done  to  get  the 
offiraals  to  express  their  opmions  before  action  is  taken, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  any  objeotiona  to  make, 
ia  a  very  good  thing;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
tnyself  have  served  the  Government  a  good  many  years. 
I  think  I  have  disagreed  with  almcst  every  Government  I 
have  ever  served;  1  have  never  foand  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  putting  my  views  before  them. 

13.554.  (Ckatrman.)  What  you  mean  is  that,  in  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  Govnnnient,  you  put  fully  before  them 
the  arguments  that  tell  against  every  line  that  may  be 
adopted? — Quits  so.  I  have  ne^-er  found  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  doing  so.  I  have  served  under  Ubml  ministers 
and  under  Conser\'ative  ministers,  and  I  have  always  found 
tbem  only  too  glad  to  have  remarks,  if  put  forward  in 
a  proper  manner  aiid  with  a  certain  amount  of  discretion  : 
they  are  not  intended  necessarily  for  publication. 

13.555.  I  understand  that  in  your  view  it  would  be 
desirable  that  different  Members  of  Council  should  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  tbdr  views  in  a  form  that 
would  reach  the  Secretary  of  State  under  their  own  hai.d 
aud  in  their  own  exprebsiim  P — I  think  so. 

13.556.  (Sir  H'UHam  Wedderbum.)  And  these  would  be 
seen  by  the  Viceroy  P — Yes,  certainly. 

13.557.  {Chairman.)  That  I  think  is  deemed  essential 
in  all  the  evidence  on  that  pohit  P — I  think  nothing  should 
be  sent  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  unknon'n  to  the  Viceroy. 

13.558.  Do  you  agree  with  Sir  David  Barbour's  answer 
to  Question  1858,  that  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  has  tended 
to  becmne  more  powerful,  as  time  goes  on,  rather  than 
weakorP — I  noticed  that  answer  of  Sir  David  B8rbonr,and 
I  confess  I  was  rather  surprised  at  it.  I  eannrt  say  what 
has  happened  durinj;  the  fast  13  years,  but  I  thought  the 
opposite  was  the  case.  I  always  imagined  that  the  tele- 
^ph  had  lather  weakened  the  power  of  the  Viceroy.  I 
cannot  say  n  hether  that  is  the  case  now. 

13.559.  {Mr.  Buf^kanan.)  I  think  Sir  Dai-id  Barbour 
was  referring  in  that  answer  to  "  his  authority  inside  bis 
Coun<sl "  P — I  beg  pitrdqn,  I  misunderstood  the  question. 

I3,5tt).  {Chairman.)  I  think  there  is  ot!:er  evidence 
which  shows  what  is  in  his  mind.  He  has  spoken  in  oue 
place — 1  think  he  was  the  witness  who  din  so — to  the 
effect  that  the  great  devolution  of  provincial  affairs  to  the 
Provincial  Governments  has  left  the  Viceroy  a  great  deal 
more  leisure  to  deal  wiih  questions  of  policy  P — Yes. 

13,561.  Tliat,  I  think,  gives  the  clue  to  what  he  means 
by  saying  that  the  Viceroy  is  becoming  more  pownfUl  f — 
I  see. 

13,5^.  But,  so  fiur  as  that  is  the  case,  that  is  rather  an 
argument  in  ftToor  of  letting  the  views  of  the  Membns  of 
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COTincil  pereoUt©  to  ihe  Secretary  of  Stata,  U  it  not  P — 
Yea.  I  think  that  anything  that  keeps  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  very  fully  icformed  must  of  necessity  be  a  good 
thing. 

15.563.  You  have  alreaily  given  us  an  opinion  upon 
the  diflttcullies  caused  to  a  Finance  Minister  by  small 
expeditions,  name ly,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  him^  to 
see  at  the  first  moment  what  is  coming ;  but  do  you  think 
that  full  weight  would  be  given  hy  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Council  to  the  Finance  Nlinister's  plea  for  uraduatiug 
exptnditure  or  sp.-eading  it  over  some  time — a  sample  of 
what  is  in  my  mind  is,  such  a  chardte  as  that  for  frontier 
defences?— You  are  not  speaking  of  nars  P 

13.564.  No,  I  am  not  f  peaking  of  Urge  expenditure,  the 
policy  of  which  is  admitted.  Of  course,  one  knows  that  in 
everyfinancial  system  discuesiim  takes  place  when  expendi- 
ture is  undertaken.  Supposing  Beren  or  eight  millions 
have  to  be  spent,  if  that  sum  rould  be  spread  over  seven 
or  eight  or  nine  years,  it  could  probably  be  done  without 
adding  to  taxation  under  ordinary  circumstances.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  party  who  advocate  expenditure  are 
generally  anxious  that  it  should  be  incurred  off-hand.  Do 
you  think  that  in  the  Indian  system  the  Finance  Minister's 
plea  for  not  incurring*  deficit  would  have  Bufitcient  weight 
attached  to  it  P— T  have  alreadv  Mid  that  in  my  day  I 
think  the  Council— every  memba-  of  it— was  very  fully 
impremd  with  the  weight  of  financial  argummts,  and 
I  cannot  sar  that  I  ever  had  what  I  may  call  unfair 

EresBure  put  upon  me  to  discard  financial  considerations ; 
ut,  whether  that  will  ^waya  be  the  caw  or  not,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  mo  or  anyone  else,  to  say. 

1 3.566.  It  seeraa  to  me  an  important  question,  aa  rrgards 
India,  for  this  reason.  The  evidence  has  eatablished  to 
us  the  difficulties  and  risks  alteoding  increase  of  taxation 
in  India,  which  are  much  more  obvious  than  they  are  in 
England  7  -Manifestly. 

13,.'>66.  Of  course  they  involve  such  dangerous  questions 
as  those  which  have  arisen  recently  between  Lancastiire  and 
India.  Would  you  say  that  some  inconvenience,  even  some 
risk,  ought  to  be  encountered,  in  order  to  avoid  raising 
auch  dangerous  questions  P— Broadly  speaking,  I  should 
say  yes ;  hut  of  course  it  depends  enormously  what  the  lisk 
is.  I  rather  deprecate  the  view  which  is  put  forwsrd  m 
the  evidence — and  I  must  repeat  this — that  the  Finandal 
Member  of  Council  must  always  take  up  the  financial  »de 
of  the  matter,  and  that  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
must  always  take  up  the  militarv  side  of  any  matter.  That 
ianotwhat  has  always  happened.  I  can  say  in  the  presence 
of  Sir  Doiudd  Stewart  that  many  of  the  military  officers 
who  were  there  when  I  was  in  India,  were  very  deeply 
impressed  hy  the  great  difficulty  in  Indian  Govern- 
ment, namely,  the  undeairability  of  increasing  Indian 
taxation ;  and  their  experience  was  of  very  great  impOTtance 
in  connexion  with  financial  affiiini.  Outside  Indian 
experience,  again,  I  c(nne  hack  to  the  point  that  it  depends 
enormouriy  upon  the  individuals. 

13.567.  Do  you  think  that  the  presence  of  two  military 
authorities  in  the  Council  tends  to  give  too  much  weight 
to  the  military  side  P— The  theory  always  was  that  the 
Military  Member  of  Council  was  rather  to  aot  as  a  check 
upon  any  propcnala  for  exoessive  military  expenditure  put 
forward  by  the  Commauder-in-Cfaiitf.  That  was  the  theory ; 
was  that  not  so,  Sir  Donald  P 

13.568.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Quite ;  they  were  supposeti 
to  he  antagonistic  P — I  can  quite  understand  that,  tf  the 
■two  are  fully  agreed  and  the  Viceroy  backs  them  up,  then 
it  is  a  bad  tune  for  the  Treasury. 

13.569.  (Chairman.)  But  on  the  whole  would  your 
experience  be  that  that  object  was  gained  P— I  do  think, 
looking  at  it  from  quite  a  broad  point  of  \-iew,  tbat  m  a 
small  Council  the  presence  of  two  military  members  is 
rather  excessive ;  but  I  do  not  quits  see  my  way  to  recom- 
mending anything  better.  You  cannot  jjossibly  exclude 
the  Oommander-in- Chief  from  the  Count  il,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  you  can  exclude  the  Military  Member  either.  I 
do  not  see  my  way  to  change  the  present  composition  of 
the  Council  in  that  respect. 

13  570.  Did  you  yourself  find  that  the  supposed  object 
was  attained,  and  that  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
was  a  check  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  practice?— 
My  Commander-in-Chief  never  wanted  checkmg;  that  la 
the  only  answer  I  can  give  to  that. 

13571.  You  will  have  seen  from  Sir  David  Barbour's 
evidence  (U.  1887)  that  he  does  not  advise  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  Finance  Minister  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  At  the  ssme  time  he  admits  that  there  is  want 


of  dose  touch  betwem  the  Hnandal  Department  in  India, 
and  the  controlling  financial  autiio^iies  at  home ;  do  yon 
agree  with  him  on  that  point? — think  the  answer  I  have 
a&eady  given  about  cammanioating  with  the  Seeretarr  of 
State  rather  covers  that,  does  it  not  P  I  do  not  thtnlc  I 
would  encourage  any  further  communication  except  tiiat 
which  I  have  indicated  ;  that  is  to  i^ay,  I  do  not  th<nk  Hie 
miting  of  private  letters  between  subordinate  offid^  is  a 
very  good  way  of  carrying  on  business. 

13,572-3.  1  think  Sir  David  Barbour  had  in  his  mind 
the  possibility  of  strengthening  the  Council  at  home  on  the 
financial  side,  and  1  think  that  is  what  he  meant  by  the 
rather  singular  exnreasion  that  there  is  a  want  of  close 
tuuoh  between  the  Finandal  Department  in  India,  and  the 
controlling  finandal  authorities  at  home.  Assuming  that 
that  is  his  new,  do  jrou  think  it  would  be  posuble  to 
strengthen  the  financial  advisers  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  home  so  as  to  enable  him  to  be  a  more  expert  and 
instructed  chief  to  the  Finance  Minister  in  India? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  answer  a  question  like  that.  Certunly 
I  think  that  it  is  a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  members  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council 
who  attach  the  utmost  weight  to  finance.  On  the  other 
hand — I  apeak  under  correction  about  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Council,  I  have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  it— 
I  imagine  that,  if  you  appoint  experts  to  a  large  extent 
in  London,  their  tendency  would  be  to  govern  India  rather 
too  much  from  England.  Of  course  there  will  be  objections 
to  whatever  system  you  adopt  in  these  matters ;  that  has 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  but  I  am  very  much  impressed 
with  the  undesirabili^  of  endeavouring  to  manage  India 
entirely  from  London,  although  I  think  there  should  be,  in 
the  Council,  a  certain  dement  that  will  give  very  great 
weight  to  the  larger  considerations. 

13.574.  You  have  had  a  very  large  financial  experience ; 
do  you  not  think  there  is  rather  too  much  tendency  to  lay 
stress  upon  what  is  called  the  financial  expert?  What  is 
a  financial  expert  P— Yes,  I  diould  think  so. 

13.575.  The  point  is  rather  important,  if  you  are  con- 
sidering the  question  of  atrengthenmg  the  cotwdl  at  home 
by  financial  experts,  which  1  take  to  be  a  suggestion 
which  crossed  Sir  Dand  Barbour's  mind.  First  of  all,  I 
am  not  quite  clear  what  a  financial  expert  is,  and  next,  if 
you  make  up  your  mind,  I  doubt  very  much  where  you 
would  find  him  P— There  are  two  wholly  different  orders  of 
ideas ;  that  is  to  say,  the  finandal  expert,  a  man  who  under- 
stands accounts  and  the  technical  puts  of  finance ;  and  the 
other,  a  man  who  has  a  financial  head  on  his  shoulders, 
who  is  fully  convinced  of  this  fbct  —that  he  mast  not  spend 
more  than  ue  recdves. 

13.576.  The  last  man  is  the  one  who  is  really  of  service 
as  a  financial  adviser? — On  the  whole  he  is  the  moat 

valuable  no  doubt. 

13,577*  And  he  must  have  common  sense  with  a  certtin 
amount  of  experience  ? — I  quite  agree. 

13,577a.  {Mr.  Buehanan.)  Did  not  Sir  D.  Barbour  by 
streu  upon  this  fact,  that  for  a  good  many  years  past  there 
has  not  been  on  the  Secretary  of  State's  Coundl  any  man 
who  has  been  Finance  Minister  in  India  ?~ Is  that  the  case? 
Was  not  Sir  John  Stracbey  in  the  Council  for  years  t 

13.578.  His  answer  was  that  Sir  John  Stracbey  had 
retired  ? — Sir  John  Stracbey  was  here  for  years ;  also 
(General  Stracbey  who,  though  not  Finance  Member  of 
Council,  yet  had  a  very  large  \nowlodge  of  finance.  I  do 
not  remember  any  othsg  case. 

13.579.  {Chairman.)  Did  not  Sir  John  Strachey  precede 
you.  Lord  Cromer  F — Yef,  he  preceded  me ;  he  len  India 
in  1880. 

13^580-1.  In  Miswer  to  question  2176,  Sir  David  Barbour 
made  another  souestion ;  he  threw  out  the  idea  that 
questions  of  expenditure  might  be  referred  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  two  other  officials  spedally  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  I  really  do  not  know  that  he  lud  great 
stress  upon  that,  but  we  were  rather  pressing  him — as  he 
had  experience  in  the  practice  of  finandal  control — for 
remedies?— In  Egypt  we  have  gut  a  little  committee,  just 
of  this  nature,  which  is  useful ;  but  I  think  the  drcumstancea 
differ  so  verymuch  from  those  in  India  that  I  am  not  quite 
certain  that  it  would  be  of  the  least  good  to  apply  such  a 
system  to  India.  In  Egypt  there  is  a  small  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Finance  Minister,  the  financial  adviser, 
and  a  few  departmental  officers,  most  of  them  in  the 
Finance  Department,  who,  before  any  financial  proposal 
comes  before  the  Council  of  Min'sters,  examine  it  and 
make  their  report.  They  have  done  rather  wdl.  The 
conditions  of  govemnient  <n  Egypt  are  such  as  I  need  not 
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dwell  upon  just  now.  But  at  any  rata  tliey  are  so  different 
firom  those  of  India  that  I  do  not  think  the  same  itystem 
oonld  be  applied. 

13,fl8*2.  (Sir  DoMld  Stewart.)  Would  not  the  value  of 
a  siufteation  of  that  aort  depend  on  the  men  composing 
the  Committee  You  can  never  get  out  of  that ;  that  u 
That  we  alwayi  come  round  to. 

13.583.  (Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  see  the  advantage 
of  that.  This  tmall  council  would  stand  outside  the 
Indian  Council ;  would  it  carry  any  mote  weight  than  the 
Indian  Council  f — I  do  not  advise  it ;  I  do  not  see  the 
object  of  it. 

13.584.  You  have  already  given  an  opinion  which 
answen  this  question,  but  I  bdouUI  like  to  recite  it  to 
you  from  Sir  David  Barbour's  eiidence.  He  sums  up  his 
comments  ou  Indian  finance  in  his  answers  1928  and  1 929 : 
and  I  think  he  considers  the  chief  weakness  Indian 
finance  to  be  that  thm  are  too  many  officers  among  those 
who  nuke  and  direct  policy*  interested  in  effidency — ^that 
is,  in  expenditure ;  too  few  who  give  attention  to  finance, 
aiid  who  therefore  know  and  appreciate  the  instability  of 
Indian  finance;  have  you  any  comments  to  offer  on  diis 
point  P — ^Throughout  this  evidence  there  is  always  the 
oontrut  made  between  economy  and  efficiency.  It  never 
se«ms  possible  to  anybody  that  economy  and  efficiencr^ 
oonld  go  together.  I  have  sometimes  found  the  most 
economical  sanunistration  also  most  efficient.  That  ia  by 
the  way.  I  have  already  remarked,  with  reference  to  the 
evidence  of  Sir  David  Rarliour,  that  I  rather  demur  to  the 
view  that  the  Council  oonsistsof  a  number  of  high  officials, 
who  merely  represent  their  own  departments  and  nothing 
else.  If  that  is  what  tb^  do,  then  tfaey  do  not  fulfil  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  ttieir  duty.  I  think  they  should  rise 
rather  above  the  departanental  view,  and  look  at  general 
interests ;  they  should,  in  fact,  to  a  certain  extent,  keep  the 
purely  departmental  view  of  their  subordinates  in  check.  No 
doubt,  as  probably  noV>dy  knows  better  than  you  do,  in 
vnrj  department  of  every  Government  that  1  have  been  as- 
sodated  with,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  fbr  one  deparbnent 
to  regard  every  other  department  aa  a  bos^  flmign  power. 
ThaK,  no  doubt,  is  a  tendency  which  exists  in  every  Govern* 
ment,  ia  it  not  so  P  It  is  the  business  of  the  bead  of  the 
department,  now  and  again,  to  keep  that  in  c^ck,  and 
not  to  allow  it  to  go  too  far. 

13.585.  Sir  David  Barbour  lays  stress  upon  the  point. 
There  ia  evidently  a  difference  between  the  experience  of 
diffierent  Finance  Ministers  P— Certainly  it  isratber  diilerent 
from  my  conception  of  what  the  Council  has  got  to  do  i  and  I 
do  not  see  what  remedy  yon  are  to  &pp|yi  supposing  the  state 

things  to  be  what  Sir  David  Barbour  says,  Mcause,  as 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  remarks,  it  always  comes  back  to  the 
individual;  the  moral  of  the  thing  is,  choose  your  in- 
dividuals well.  Outside  that  I  do  not  see  very  much  what 
ought  to  be  done.  Of  course,  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
Members  of  Council  perform  their  duties  badly,  not  in  the 
least 

13.586.  Oh,  no.  Now,  passing  on  from  that  general 
question  to  some  of  the  mmor  points  of  Indian  finance, 
are  you  an  advocate  of  the  provincial  system  of  finance, 
and  would  you  extend  it  P — I  certainly  think  it  is  a  moct 
admirable  system,  I  mean  the  system  introduced  by  Lord 
Mayo  and  extended  by  various  Viceroys.  It  has  a  great 
many  merits.  Tbere  ia  the  purely  financial  merit,  of 
decentralizing  the  administration  and  relieving  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  of  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  one  central  authority  to  enforce  economy 
over  a  whole  continent  like  India.  As  yon  know,  the  con> 
trol,  under  any  system,  of  the  expenditure  of  such  large 
sums  as  pass  through  the  Englisn  and  Indian  treasuries 
is  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty.  I  think  that  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  The  most  economical  administration 
I  have  had  to  deal  with  is  the  Egyptian.  The  reason 
is  that  we  have  5,000,0002.  of  money  to  spend,  and  not 
50,000,000/.  It  is  a  very  difEerent  thing  to  control 
6,000,0001.  from  controlling  50,000,000/.;  therefore  I 
think  the  provincial  system  is  an  admirable  syatem. 
Moreover,  it  interests  the  provincial  authorittea  in  eco- 
nomy. Then,  moreover,  it  has  been  combined  with  a 
system  of  IocbX  government  in  the  municipalities  and 
rural  districts,  which  brings  in  the  natives  of  India  and 
interests  them  in  administration,  and.  thrrefbre,  from  tiie 
politkal  point  of  view,  I  think  it  is  a  very  win  ^ston. 

13.587.  It  has  been  reprecented  to  us  that  one  great 
finandal  result  has  been  gained,  which  was  Lord  Mayo'e 
object  at  the  time  of  aoopting  it,  namely,  it  interests 
localities,  fiirst  of  all,  in  the  better  collection  of  revenue, 
and  next,  in  more  careful  expenditure  P — Most  distinctly  ; 
but  when  I  am  asked  whether  I  would  like  to  extend  the 


system,  I  really  have  hardly  sufficient  recent  knowledge  of  Cromtr 
Indian  affairs  to  know  whether  it  should  be  extended,    I       G.C.B.  * 
have  often  tortured  my  brain  to  find  out — I  daresay  you  '* 
ha^'c  done  so  too — whether  that  system  of  interesting  -— 
spending  authorities  in  economy  could  not  be  applied  to  4  August  1M0. 
the  spending  departments  of  the  army,  and  so  on.    If  one  — 
could  once  fina  out  the  secret,  whereby  the  spending 
authorities  themselves  would  benefit  in  some  way  by  any 
economy,  a  great  many  financial  difficulties  would  be 
solved.    I  have  often  thought  over  that  matter,  bat  I 
have  been  unable  to  solve  it. 

13,5S8.  But  I  believe  the  cheapest  method  of  military 
administration,  if  we  could  get  the  bargain  adhered  to, 
would  be  to  give  the  militaw  authorities  a  certain  sum  and 
let  them  lay  it  out  to  the  best  advantage  ?— That  is  the 
Treasury  view.  I  do  not  like  that  system.  The  fault  of 
the  English  system  and  of  the  Indian  system  too,  is  that 
it  looks  too  much  to  the  amount  spent,  but  not  enough 
to  seeing  that  the  money  is  well  spent ;  and  B(mietimeB 
certuinly  it  ia  not  well  spent. 

T6,5S9.  But  at  all  ei-ents,  if  the  military  authorities 
know  they  had  got  a  limited  sum  which  they  can  lay  out 
practically  as  they  pleaw.  that  is  the  best  incentive  they 
can  have  to  economy  P — In  some  respects  that  is  the  system 
adopted  in  India  in  the  case  ^f  the  militai^  works.  Th^ 
get  a  crore  of  rupees  a  year,  do  they  not.  Sir  Donald  P 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes ;  a  crore. 

13,690.  (Gkttimuin.)  At  presmt  there  is  a  power  retained 
by  the  central  government  in  the  case  of  an  Imperial  emer- 
gency of  retaining,  or  withdrawing,  a  portion  of  the  mon^ 
that  has  been  granted  to  Provincial  Qovemmenti.  Do 
you  &ink  it  is  a  necessi^  for  the  Indian  Government  to 
keep  audi  a  power  in  its  hands  f — I  am  afraid  it  is,  though, 
I  think  it  is  a  power  that  should  be  most  sparingly  used, 
because  naturally,  when  the  Provincial  Government  by 
virtue  of  its  own  good  administration  ha?  got  together  a 
surplus,  to  have  it  taken  away  tor  some  Imperial  purpose 
taVes  away  all  incentive  to  economy ;  you  stmke  shlov  at 
the  root  of 'the  whole  system.  That  powermuBt  be  reserved 
for  any  Imperial  emergency  which  may  occur,  but  it  ought 
to  be  used  very  sparingly. 

13.591.  It  has  been  used,  as  you  are  aware  7 — ^Yes. 

13.592.  But  1  think  it  has  been  used  in  the  apirit  of 
which  you  apeak,  because,  if  I  read  aright  the  financial 
proposals  of  the  present  yeu,  this  being  a  year  of  prosperity, 
the  intention  is  to  replace,  or  to  replace  to  a  v^  great 
extent,  the  sums  which  have  been  temporarily  withdrawn  P 
— I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

13.593.  That  would  be  in  the  sense  in  which  you  would 
wish  P — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  that  has  been  done. 

13.594.  You  are  aware  that  in  this  country  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  conducts  his  business  in  constant 
communication  with  the  heads  of  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ments. He  can  therefore  obtain  without  delay  the  most 
minute  and  complete  information  on  all  subjects  wliich 
requuv  his  dflcinon.  The  Indian  financial  system  does  not 
centre  revenue  administration  in  depvtments  at  Calcutta. 
Did  yon  as  Finance  Minister  experience  any  inconvenience 
firom  not  having  skilled  advisers  like  our  chairman  <d  the- 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  or  Customa  at  hand  P — No  ;  T 
do  not  think  so.  I  always  had  very  able  secretaries,  and  a 
very  able  Comptroller-General ;  I  was  always  able  to  get  any 
information  I  re(}uired  from  people  who  were  thoroughly 
qwdified  to  give  it ;  I  do  not  thmk  I  suffered  any  incon- 
venience from  that. 

13,695.  First  of  all,  you  never  had  what  we  will  caU  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  and  Customs  by  your 

side,  whom  yon  could  summon  daily  to  ^our  connoil  P  

I  was  partly  instrumental  in  doing  away  with  the  Customs ; 
there  was  none  left. 

13.596.  You  have  known,  I  daresay,  several  ot  those 
officers  of  the  French  Grovernment,  called  Xntpecteurs 
Generaux  des  finaHce$  P — Yes. 

13.597.  M.  Bligni^res  was  one? — You  are  alluding  to  a 
remark  which  was  made  in  the  course  of  this  evidence.  I 
have  been  brought  to  a  certain  extent  into  connexion  with 
the  French  system,  but  not,  1  think,  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  able  to  give  an  opinion.  We  have  in  Egypt  in- 
spectors of  finance,  but  they  are  quite  subordinate  officers, 
and  hardly  fill  the  same  p<Mition  as  the  high  officials  of 
the  French  Government.  Inspectors  of  finance  in  E^ypt 
are  merely  sent,  if  the  land  revenue  ia  in  arrear  in  any 
province,  to  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  so  on.  They  are 
not  nearly  such  high  officials  as  the  French  Inspectevra 
Qeneram.   Whether  the  French  system  could  be  used  in 
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Lord  Cromer,   India  I  do  not  know  eiiou|{b  to  aa,j.    It  migbt  tend  to 
G.CB.f      mate  a  good  deal  of  friction, 
jr. 

13,5!Mf .  Yuu  have  got,  not  a  country,  but  a  continent  in 
4  August  1896.  India,  for  the  finance  of  which  you  yourself  for  a  time 
— —  were  .-esponsible.  I  should  have  thonght  there  waa  a 
great  dml  to  he  said  for  a  system  by  which  ycu  would 
be  able  to  send  what  may  be  called  legatos  a  /afere~wbich 
I  understand  to  )>e  the  Inspecteurs  Generaux  syxtem — into 
a  particular  district  to  inquire  into  matters  and  obtvin 
inromiation  P — The  interest  of  tbe  central  government  in 
proTiucial  finance  haa  been  so  diminished  that  I  hardly 
think  that  would  be  pecessary.  1  will  tell  you  what  I 
think  might  be  done.  The  Provincial  AccountantS'General 
might  be  utilised  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  now, 
which  Would  rather  answer  the  same  purpose.  At  present 
the  Provincid  Aecountanta-Geueml  are  used  entirely  aa 
Aownintanta- General  and  nothing  else  irtiaterer ;  tbey  are 
not  in  any  way  used  to  advise  on  flnantual  matters.  All 
tbe  detail  goes  through  their  hands,  and  they  are  tiioroushlj 
competent  to  advise  on  financial  matters,  and  I  think  ttieir 
advice  might  be  utilised  as  to  where  econtnnies  might  be 
made  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present. 

1.1,599-600.  I  think  we  heard  that  the  Provincial 
Governments  do  constantly  avail  themselves  of  thnir  ad- 
vice P — Yes,  but  that  rather  depends  on  the  discretion  of 
the  Provincial  Governments,  does  it  not  P  I  think  some- 
thing might  be  done  rather  in  the  way  of  systematisiog 
that  pmoiice,  and  nsing  thnr  advice  more  than  is  now 
done.  That  would  rather  answra  the  purpose  of  In^^tmrs 
Generaux  without  appointing  any  further  officials. 

13,601,  Quite  so.  I  happened  to  be  thrown  across 
several  of  the  Inspecteurt  Gemerauxt  and  they  always 
struck  me  as  being  very  accomplished  men  in  their  pro- 
fession ? — I  have  seen  many  oF  them :  they  are  very  able 
men.  The  French  administration  is  extremelv  intslugent. 
You  must  always  bear  in  mind,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
French  methods,  that  there  is  one  very  great  vice  in  the 
French  system,  which  is  that  it  tends  to  multiply  employes 
very  much— that  is  a  very  great  fault. 

13,60:2.  The  point  that  oerars  to  me  in  connexion  with 
tiiis  point  is  the  immense  field  over  which  the  ultimate 
responsibility  of  the  finance  Minister  extends.  If  he  is 
to  complf^Iy  and  efficiently  discbarge  his  duty,  does  he 
not  want  s:>me  assistance,  which  would  enable  him,  as  it 
were,  to  see  through  his  own  eyes,  or  rather  hia  lieutenant's 
•eyes,  what  is  going  on  in  a  distant  province  P — I  say  that, 
if  that  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  had  better  be  dune  through 
the  Provincial  Accountants-General ;  but  great  c&re  must 
be  taken  not  to  have  constant  friction  between  the  Pro- 
A'indal  Accountants-General  and  the  Provincial  Gorem- 
-  menta. 

13,603-4.  Yon  remember  the  mistake  that  took  place 
'  on  the  Afghan  estimates  P — Yes. 

13.605.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  precautions  taken 
after  that  event  are  snfiraent  to  prevent  recurrence  of  such 
errors  P — I  tliink  so.  I  was  instrumental  in  introducing 
that  change  and  received  very  great  assistance  from  Sir 
James  Westiand,  without  whom  I  should  not  have  been  able 
to  do  it  at  all.  Under  that  system,  within  ten  days  of  the 
end  of  the  month,  a  short  account — the  m^or  heads  of 
account — ^waa  submitted,  showing  how  the  money  was  going 
out;  and  also  there  was  a  rough  estimate  made  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  year  of  how  the  revenue  and  expenditure 

.  should  stand  at  the  end  of  each  month.  I  was  able,  there- 
fore, to  compare  the  actuals  with  tbe  estimates,  and  keep 
very  well  on  &>urant  with  what  was  going  on. 

13.606.  In  fact,  witiiin  eight  or  nine  days  of  the  end  (rf 
the  month  you  were  practically  well  aware  of  what  the 
outflow  ot  money  was  P— I  do  nut  think  that  under  the 
jiresent  system  such  an  error  as  occurred  in  1860  can 
possibly  occur  again. 

13,60/.  Would  you  prefer  tbe  Budget  being  made  up 
j^er  the  close  of  the  financial  jear,  so  as  to  present  for  the 
expired  year  an  actual  insteau  of  an  estimated  result  P — I 
should  think  that  would  be  mconvenient,  because,  if  there  are 
any  fiscal  changes,  they  can  hardly  be  brought  into  operation 
until  the  Budget  is  brought  out ;  therefore  1  think  it  would 
he  more  convenient  to  do  what  is  done  in  England,  which 
is,  to  bring  the  Biidget  out  very  shortly  hefon  the  close  of 
the  financial  year. 

13,60B.  Our  budget  is  brought  in  after  the  ciose  of  the 
^oandal  year  P— If  you  have  Sscal  changes  P 

13,609.  No.  Of  course,  in  all  cases  there  are  exceptions, 
but  the  exoeptitms  are  very  few  P— Do  you  make  your 
uhange  retrospective  then  P 


13,610-1.  No,  prospective.  A  change  that  takes  place 
is  made  to  date  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  fiuancial  year  P 
— Say  you  bring  your  Budget  out  on  the  15th  April,  and 
you  have  some  change  in  the  customti  p 

13,6i2-3.  That  change  only  dates  from  tbe  passing  of 
the  rt»olution  P — I'hen  you  lose  a  few  days'  revenue.  I 
think  1  should  prefer  to  do  it  a  little  before,  so  as  to  get 
my  whole  revenue.  As  Finance  Minister  I  should  not  iSn 
to  lose  lU  days. 

13.614.  Perhaps  you  would  not  lay  the  same  stresv  upon 
this  point  which  I  am  going  to  name.  When  once  tbe 
year  is  closed,  according  to  the  English  system,  which  is 
founded  on  Exchequer  issues,  not  upon  itctual  expenditure, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  lays  before  the  country, 
not  what  is  called  in  India  the  revised  estimate,  buc 
what,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Budget,  is  an  actual  ac- 
count. So  much  money  has  gone  out  of  the  Exchequer 
and  that  is  the  account  for  the  year.  This  could  not  be 
done  in  India  till  a  fortnight  after  the  end  of  the  year  ? 
— A  fortnight  is  a  very  snort  time.  It  would  naturally 
take  longer  in  India  than  in  England.  The  country  is  so 
very  large  and  local  accounts  would  have  to  come  in.  I 
hwdly  think  it  would  be  done  in  a  fortnight,  but  a  short 
delay  would  enable  that  to  be  done  very  well.  I  do  not 
see  any  very  great  object  in  tnaking  the  chsnge. 

13.615.  Perhaps  it  is  more  a  theoretical  than  a  re«l 
object,  'ibere  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  financial 
objection  to  a  great  number  of  re-catculadons  of  tbe  same 
account.  You,  first  of  all,  have  in  India  your  Budget 
estimate ;  then  vou  have  your  revised  estimate,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Budget  P — And  then  you  have  your 
accounts. 

13,616-7.  Your  revised  estimate,  which  is  drawn  upon 
the  principle  described  to  us — upon  careful  lines — is  vety 
different  trom  that  account  which  comes  out  perhaps  three 
months  later,  or  whatever  the  time  may  be — which  is  the 
actual  account  P — There  are  three  different  statements—' 
the  estimates,  the  revised  estimates,  and  the  accounts.  But 
is  there  any  very  great  practical  inconvenience  in  that  P 

13.618.  Well,  if  in  the  Budget,  which  is  brought  out, 
we  will  say,  at  the  end  of  March,  and,  as  happen?,  haa 
been  drawn  carefully,  a  surplus  of,  say,  200,000^  is  esti- 
mated, whereas  in  the  actuals,  which  are  brought  out  a 
little  later,  tbe  surplus  is  turned  into  6(>0,000Z.,  it  has  tbe 
defect,  has  it  not,  of  putting  before  tbe  people  a  number  of 
different  accounta  or  eatimates  for  the  same  period  P — You 
mean,  tbe  disadvantage  is  with  reference  to  the  public 
understanding  P 

13.619.  Yes,  that  is  the  only  point.  Of  course,  officials 
oan  undwstand  it. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yon  must  have  the  acttial  aoecimt 

{Ckaimum.)  That  comes  later. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  you  must  have  thai;  that  is 
the  real  account,  is  it  not  ? 

{Chairman.)  That  is  the  eveiitui^  account. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  You  must  have  that. 

13,6^1.  {Chairman.)  We  do  get  here  the  actuals.  But 
it  is  only  ihe  experts  who  care  about  the  actuals.  Ihey 
are  dealt  with  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  in 
his  appropriation  account.  Tbe  actual  expenditure  of  the 
^ear  goes  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts ;  but 
inasmuch  aa  it  refen  to  a  past  year  nobody  outside  experts 
cares  anvthing  about  it  so  long  as  there  are  no  irregulaii- 
ties,  'lue  only  thing  tbe  public  care  about  is  that  on  th« 
night  of  the  31st  of  March  the  aooounts  are  made  up  and 
there  is  a  definite  and  final  account  the  Ghuicellor  of 
tiie  Exchequer's  expenditure  and  revenue  fur  the  year  P— 
I  quite  understand  asfar  aa  making  the  public  uodentand; 
but,  until  we  can  ^et  rid  of  the  item  in  the  Indian  account, 
"  Lo^  and  provincial  sur[iluses  and  deficits,"  it  will  be 
slmost  hopeless  to  get  the  public  to  understand  Indian 
accounts ;  I  have  never  got  anybody  to  underatand  them. 

13,^.  On  the  whole,  we  are  rather  making  a  thetiretiesl 
criticism  P — I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  that  item  in 
the  accounts  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

13.623.  Perhaps  you  will  explain  it  to  us  ? — I  do  not 
want  to  go  into  a  long  story  about  it ;  but  it  is  an  item 
which  is  necessitated  by  the  provincial  syatem  and  which 
has  to  be  brought  in  in  order  to  show  what  ia  the 
genenl  result,  after  the  a4justments  have  been  made  wiUi 
the  Provincial  Govemmoits. 

13.624.  That  must  take  time  P— It  does  not  take  a  voy 
mg  time,  but  it  is  «>nftinng,  being  a  most  difBeult  tiling 
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for  non-auMrts  to  underatand.  It  mu  a  good  deal  mia- 
undentood  in  ^iriiament;  and  on  one  occasion  I  took 
an  nunmse  unouat  of  trouble  to  write  a  memorandain 
caqdaining  the  Bgure  and  I  nre  it  to  one  or  two  people, 
ma  had  do  knowledge  of  fiiwnoe,  with  a  view  to  Beein^r 
whether  the^  understood  it ;  and  I  found  that  tbejr  did 
undmtand  it.  But  when  it  came  to  be  discuaeed  hj  a 
leading  member  of  Parliament  with  lai^  Indian  experience, 
I  (bund  he  did  not  understand  the  A  B  C  of  it.  That 
shows  how  veiT  difficult  it  i&. 

13.625.  Is  it  in  jour  opinion  an  absolute  neaeasi^  that 
thU  aiQiutaient  should  be  stated  ? — I  am  afraid  it  i«. 

13.626.  And  in  this  form  P— 1  am  not  an  aooonntant 
sufficient  to  say  that,  but  I  am  a£rmid  it  ie  a  necesuty. 
However,  that  is  by  the  way. 

13.627.  Did  you  consif^er  that  the  organisation  of  the 
AudH  Department  was  comply  when  yoj  were  in  India? 
—On  all  that  bouwh  of  the  question  my  endenoe  is 
very  much  less  valuable  than  that  of  others  that  can  be 
obtained.  I  bare  never  professed  to  have  a  technical 
knowledge  of  aooonnting  and  audit.  I  should  ti^  the 
^stem  was  a  good  one,  and  I  am  certainly  not  able  to 
pmnt  out  any  faults.  But,  on  the  other  hana,  if  experts — 
particularly  those  in  India,  who  hare  had  experience  of  it 
— can  show  any  means  by  which  it  could  be  improved,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  done.  There  is  one  important  point 
which  I  see  is  noticed,  that  is,  the  question  whether  the 
Auditor-General  is  independent.  That  is  a  point  to  which, 
I  know,  great  importanoe  is  attached  in  England.  I 
think  that  the  evidence  of  the  Auditors-Genenl  them, 
selves  would  be  m^st  important  on  this  point.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  Auditor-General  now;  but  if  Sir  J&mes 
Weitland  and  others  were  to  say  that  they  were  at  all 
hampered  by  the  facl  that  they  were  not  quite  independent 
of  the  Government,  by  all  means  let  them  be  made  in- 
dependent. If  there  is  any  doubt,  or  if  they  have  any 
feeling  that  they  are  hampered  by -the  &cttbat  thqrare 
not  quite  indqtendent  of  the  Government,  they  oan  wpms 
thdr  oiMoions. 

13.628.  We  have  had  Mr.  Jacob  over  here — the  present 
Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  P — What  are  his  views 
oQ  it ;  does  he  think  that  he  is  hampered  ? 

13.629.  Oh  no,  he  does  not  think  he  is  hampered ;  but 
the  Indian  official  would  take  a  different  view  oi  that  from 
the  English  official.  Possibly  it  is  because  the  system  of 
the  independent  auditor  has  not  been  introduced  in  India. 
What  strikes  the  English  official  in  considering  the  question 
is  this,  that  the  Indian  Comptroller  and  Auditor>General 
is  in  many  respects  also  an  executive  officer  of  the  Treasury. 
Qnd  an  executive  officer  of  the  Treasury,  he  is  'n  consul- 
tation with  the  Finance  Minister,  it  is  to  be  supposed.  In 
faet,  I  think  he  occupies  the  position  of  the  second  officer 
of  the  Treasurr.  It  is  very  difficult  for  Enntlish  officials 
to  understand  now  a  man  engaged  in  executive  work  and 
partially  responsible  for  many  of  the  executive  decisions, 
can  possibly  be  ao  independent  man.  if  a  question  arises 
which  involves  the  action  of  his  chief,  or  action  on  which 
he  has  advised  his  chief.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
gaod  critic  P — IE  there  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  let  him 
be  made  independent.  I  should  hardly  think  it  is  worth 
while  incurring  any  expenditure  for  the  purpose,  hut  if 
there  be  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  let  him  be  made 
independent;  there  can  lie  no  objectiiRi  to  it  whatever. 

13,630-1.  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  system  hits  realised 
up  to  the  present,  a  state  of  things,  which.  I  think,  has 
been  realised  here,  namely,  that  there  is  a  great  officer — a 
PsrUamentary  officer— outside  the  executive  government, 
hi^ng  office  under  teniire  very  similar  to  that  of  the  j  udges 
(he  can  only  be  removed  by  an  address  to  both  Houses), 
who  has  access,  first  of  all,  to  the  accounts  and  then  to  the 
iKMks  of  every  department — a  perfectly  free  baud — and  it 
is  for  him  to  report  to  Parliament  any  irregularities  that 
nave  ocatrred  in  the  period  of  the  account.  On  every  vote 
he  makes  a  report.  Of  course,  when  thiuga  are  working 
well,  the  greater  part  of  his  report  is  a  report  that  all  is 
orderly.  But  any  irregularity,  any  case  in  which  the  vote 
of  Pwliament  is  exceeded,  or  I^uliamentary  powers  have 
been  exceeded,  or  if  the  assent  of  the  Treasury  has  not  been 
obtained  in  those  cases  in  whidi  it  ought  to  have  been 
obtained,  he  is  quito  certun  to  note;  and  his  reports  ten 
referred  to  a  standing  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  takes  in  succession  every  single  itom  on  which  an 
irregularity  has  occurred  and  judges  it.  The  consequence 
is  that  Parb'ament  at  least  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  has  the  report  of  the  examination  of  an  independent 
officer  upon  every  detail  of  expenditure,  and  its  own 
committee  judges  whether  the  irt^fularisiei  to  which 
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attoition  is  called,  are  such  as  may  be  passed  by,  or  Lord  CresMr, 
whether  they  require  more  grave  notwe.   In  one  or  two  O.C^., 
itutanoea,  in  one  instance  eertaioly,  tbu  was  a  means  by  fv. 
which  a  very  grave  irregalaricy  in  En^ish  admiuistratioa  — — 
was  detected,  which  I  think  otherwise  would  not  have  been  *  August  1898. 
detected  for  a  long  time.   And  the  system  certainly  now  ■ 
works  here,  I  think  I  may  aay,  to  the  general  satisnotion 
of  Parliament.    Well,  I  do  not  think  that  that  end  ia 
attained  by  the  Indian  audit  system.   The  reports  of  tiie 
<k>mptroller  and  Auditor*Gena«l  read  to  me  more  like 
financial  reports — such  reports  as  a  Minister  of  Finance 
might  make,  reviewing  the  total  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  year  simply.   That  is  not  what  you  want  from  a 
Comptroller  and  Auditor*General.    You  want  him  to  tell 
ou  merely  that  the  expenditure  has  been  orderly,  that  it 
las  been  incurred  under  due  authority,  properly  vounhed, 
and  to  report  any  irregularities  P — I  do  not  think  that 
my  opinion  on  any  of  those  points  is  of  very  much  value. 
If  there  is  any  idea  in  the  opinion  of  competent  experts 
that  the  Auditor<General'4  position  should  be  changed  I 
oan  see  no  sort  of  ol^jection  to  its  being  ebftoged.   1  ra^er 
d^reoate  the  view  taken  in  Enghmd  sometimes  that 
these  syrtenu  of  audit,  and  so  on,  can  du  more  than  is 
actually  the  oaae.   At  preaent  over  and  over  again  waste 
takes  place  in  spite  of  the  most  elabwate  checks  to  prevent 
it.    On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  economy  intraduced 
without  some  of  these  very  elaborate  systems.    My  experi- 
ence rather  leads  me  always  to  come  back  to  Sir  Donald 
Stewart's  principle,  that  it  depends  on  the  economical  mind ; 
that  is  tiie  main  thing. 

13.632.  I  think  you  would  agree,  would  you  not,  that 
you  must  have  a  properly  deviMd  system  of  exunination 
and  chesk*  that  aots  independently  of  the  man  ?— Certainly ; 
I  do  not «  ant  to  have  no  system ;  still  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
to  attach  too  much  impmteuce  tc  it, 

13.633.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  it  not  your  experience 
of  the  Audit  Departmeut  of  India  that  it  is  satisfactory?— 
I  think  so.  I  had  any  instances  of  violation  or  evasion  of 
rules  communicated  to  uie  by  the  Rnanml  Secretary  and 
others ;  it  is  their  business  to  do  that.  It  is  sometimes 
the  business  of  a  Member  of  Coundl  to  break  the  rules, 
or  rather,  when  I  say  break  the  rules,  I  mean  to  take 
rather  a  less  stringent  view  of  them  than  his  subordinates. 

13.634.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  a  system  of  audit  is  that 
it  is  a  check,  not  only  on  the  lowest  tderk,  but  on  the 
Minister  himself  P — Certainly. 

13.635.  (Ghairmnn.)  And  acts  exactly  the  same  with  the 
Minister  as  with  one  of  his  subordinates  P — Certainly. 

1.3,636.  I  think  your  view  of  the  audit  system  is  probably 
rather  different  from  that  to  which  we  have  been  educated. 
I  should  not  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  audit  system 
here  in  thought  to  be  capable  (tf  doing  anything  more 
than  any  audit  system  can  P— it  checks  irregularity,  but 
it  does  not  ensure  economy  ;  is  not  that  your  view  P 

13.637.  I  think  no  person  who  knows  anything  of  the 
working  of  the  system  here,  would  hold  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  economy  P — It  ensures  regularity,  that  is 
your  point. 

13.638.  That  is  all,  but  is  not  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  P — Well,  all  I  say  is  summed  up  in  this 
— d  the  Indian  system  is  considered  by  experts  to  be  not 
independent  (and  their  opinion  is  much  more  important 
than  mine  on  a  subject  of  that  sort),  by  all  means  let 
it  be  altered ;  there  can  be  no  olyection  to  that  in  the 
least 

13.639.  Allowing  the  deeirabflity  of  detecting  and  re- 
porting irregularity— that  is  to  aay,  bringing  it  to  the 
Knowledge  of  high  authorities— do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  anv  advantage  in  submitting  the  reporte  of  the 
Indian  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  drawn  in  the 
for'n  I  speak  of— that  is  to  say,  noting  all  irregularities, 
not  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons — because 
you  could  not  hare  the  witnesses  over  here— but  to  a 
committee,  we  mil  ssy,  consisting  of  members  of  thv 
Council  of  India  here,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  independent 
persons  on  it,  who,  every  year,  would  go  through  these 
accounts  and  make  thrir  report  upon  them,  which  might 
be  laid  before  Parliament  ?— There  can  be  no  sort  of 
objection  to  that. 

13.640.  It  would  tend  in  the  direction  of  securing  that 
which  I  think  we  all  feel  has  been  a  great  advantage 
gained  during  the  last  30  years  in  EogUnd,  namely,  the 
certainty  we  nave  that  irregularity  will  be  detecteJ  and 
denounced? — ^Tbere  can  be  no  sort  of  objection  to  it, 
certainly.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  do  very  much  good, 
but  tiisre  can  be  no  ol^eotioo  to  it. 
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13.641.  We  hftve  had  evidence  upon  the  appor^nment 
erf  the  home  charges  for  the  Qnaen'e  troopi  eerring  in 
India;  thut  is  an  old  stoiy,  and  prolmbly  has  not  been 
recentiT  in  your  mind,  and  1  would  only  ask  von  if  there 
is  anyuiinft  you  woald  like  to  my  upon  it  ? — am  hardly 
in  a  poutioD  to  anaww  in  detail  upon  all  these  series 
o£  aecoiintf,  tbouffh  I  used  to  be  pret^  well  up  in  the 
question  at  one  time ;  I  have  not  looked  at  it  for  years 
past>  and  it  has  gone  out  of  mv  mind.  I  hare  sometbiog 
to  say  generally  on  the  home  charge. 

13.642.  That  is  what  we  ahould  like  to  hear  f— My  view 
of  the  question  of  the  home  chutes  is  this  ;  I  believe 
there  is  a  very  general  wish  in  this  country,  in  Parliament 
and  amongst  Ministers  of  whatsoever  party,  to  deal  not 
only  justiy,  hut  even  generously,  with  I n>lia ;  but  I  think  tt 
would  be  an  extoemely  good  tiling  if  you  could  arrange  in 
some  way  a  court  of  arbitration  to  deal  with  these  matters. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  settlement  should  be  just,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  ercrybodyin  In^  should  think  it 
is  just,  not  only  the  natives,  but  the  European  public,  who 
hare  1^80  to  be  considered,  and  the  Government  of  India 
themselves.  Under  the  present  system,  althouifh  I  am  not 
alluding  to  any  Sjiecial  paint,  or  saying  that  the  distribu- 
tion has  been  unjust,  tnere  is  no  means  of  making  the 
people  in  India  think  it  is  just.  It  is  supposfd  to  be 
arranged  between  the  various  departments  and  the  India 
Office,  and  the  general  impreosioa,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
is  that  the  Knglidh  view  is  advocated  with  greater 
strength,  and  more  successfully,  tha  i  the  Indian  view. 
Whether  that  be  ri^ht  ur  wrong,  the  mere  fact  that 
such  an  opinion  exists  is  an  evil,  and  therefore  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  something  could  he  done  to  have  some 
court  of  arbitration  to  settle  these  matters.  That  is  all  the 
more  desirable,  because  a  greit  many  of  these  matters 
must  be  rather  the  subject  of  equitable  compromise  than 
anything  else.  Take  the  case  of  Aden;  to  whuh  somebody 
■Uuded  in  the  course  of  these  discussions ;  it  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  anybody  to  make  any  precise  calculation 
as  to  what  contribution  India  should  pay  for  Aden.  India 
is  very  much  interested  in  Aden,  and  so  are  Ceylon,  Hmig 
Kong,  and  the  Straits  Settlements  and  English  commerce 
generally.  It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  how  much  India 
should  pay  ;  and  it  would  satisfy  Indian  opinion,  and  do  a 
great  deal' of  good  m  that  way,  if  there  were  Fome  court  cS 
arbitration  instituted  to  settle  these  matters. 

LS,&13.  The  point  you  raise  seems  to  me  a  most  im- 

Eortant  one ;  but  that  leads  to  the  considu>ation  that  you 
sve  so  much  relied  on,  nameiy  the  man ;  and  I  would 
ask  \ou  with  reference  to  that,  whether  you  are  aware  of 
the  'great  difficulty  that  has  existed  in  tiie  last  10  years, 
even  with  the  best  will  in  the  Torld  between  the  Indian 
and  English  Goremments,  of  chousing  an  arbiteator. 
Probably  you  know  that  that  has  been  the  case? — Yes. 

13,644.  'Iliere  has  been  very  great  difficulty  in  finding 
men  of  high  position  and  experience  who  would  undertake 
the  task.  May  I  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that 
the  be»t  man  into  whose  hands  to  put  the  arbitration  would 
he  a  judge,  who  would  be  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence, 
and  who  from  his  training,  directly  he  got  into  his  judidal 
chair,  would  look  upon  things  without  any  party  feeling  P 
I  should  say  certainly  the  judicial  element  shouUl  be  brought 
in  ;  hut  did  you  contemplate  having  only  one  arbitrator,  or 
a  boaxd  of  arbitratioD  P 

13,645-6.  Well,  this  question  has  hardly  been  discussed. 
I  have  for  a  long  time,  nrom  my  Treesury  experience,  been 
convinced  that  there  can  never  be  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
between  England  and  India  until  you  have  a  tribunal  of 
wrnitration.  Whether  that  should  consist  of  one  man, 
or  whether  it  should  consist  of  two  or  three,  is  a  matter 
for  subsequent  consideration.  But  I  have  been  struck, 
knowing  that  the  Secretaries  of  St<Lte  for  many  a  generation 
were  anxious  for  an  arbitration,  with  the  length  of  time 
that  has  passed  in  discussions  as  to  who  the  arbitrator 
should  be ;  therefore,  I  should  like  myself  that  the  person 
or  persons  should  he  definite,  not  chosen  ad  hoc  F — per- 
manent board. 

13.647.  A  permanent  board  P— Quite  so ;  that  is  my 
view. 

13.648.  And,  when  any  question  arises  between  the  two 
Governments,  it  should  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  referred 
to  the  tribunal— I  am  now  speaking  of  my  own  viewP— 
That  is  quite  my  owo  idea ;  I  think  I  should  have  more 
than  one  arbitrator,  I  should  have  a  permanent  board 
consisting  of  three  or  five  people ;  the  whole  of  the  case 
should  be  prepared  by  the  particular  office,  say,  by  the 
War  Office  on  the  English  side  and  the  India  Office  on  the 
other  ride ;  tne  two  storiea  might  be  given  to  the  arbitrators. 


who  shouUl  have  power  to  hear  evidence,  and  they  ahould 

Siv«  their  award.  I  do  not  think  it  sbouU  be  extremely 
iffieuli  to  find  the  |noper  arhibralora.  1  quite  share  yonr 
view  that  the  judge  element  would  be  an  adminUe  oonw 
ponent  |nrt  the  board.  Whether  it  shoald  be  (ocolusivdj 
judicial  is  another  matter.  I  should  imagine  that  in  Hm 
House  of  Lords  there  we  men  eminently  quaUfied  for  wvrk 
of  this  kind,  men  not  very  much  aasoolated  with  pir^'in 
any  way.;  but  ^ter  all  these  nuttfeera  are  a  good  deftl  oat- 
ride  party. 

13.649.  I  remember  discussions  as  to  the  arbitrator  in 
two  or  three  different  cases.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  waa 
asked  in  one  case.  He  accepted,  but  aterwards  found  it 
imposrible  to  carry  on  the  arbitration.  Lord  Rosebery 
then  undertook  the  task,  but  had  to  resign  it  on  taking 
office.  'lliuB  on  every  occasion  there  tias  been  great 
difficult  in  securing  an  arbitmtor  that  would  beaatisfiietory 
to  bosh  parties ;  that  is  why  I  lean  to  tbe  judge  P— I  would 
rather  have  a  pennaneut  board  of  thre^  or,  if  yon  like, 
fi«-e  men.  Three  men,  I  think,  would  be  enough,  of  the 
nature  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  men  of  that 
stamp;  I  should  wiliae  the  judge  element  to  a  certain 
fcxtent  most  distinctiy ;  It  would  be  rather  dcrirable  if  yom 
could  get  men  with  no  very  special  connexion  either  with 
India  or  with  the  English  Treasury,  if  you  could  find  then^ 
tiood  buriness  men. 

13.650.  (Mr.  Buckofon.)  Would  you  give  power  to 
eithtdr  pMty  refer  any  question  on  which  there  waa 
appcwtionment  of  charge  to  the  hoard  of  arbitrati'in  P — 
think  I  should.  I  should  make  them  the  court  of  appeal ; 
in  fact,  I  almost  think  they  ought  to  be  constituted  hj 
Act  of  Parliament  with  the  necessary  powers  laid  down 
specifically. 

13.651.  Something  like  the  Judicial  Committee  irf  the 
Privy  Council  P — Very  much  of  that  nature,  yes. 

13,632.  And  when  a  question  arose  between  Home 
Departments  and  the  Indian  Government  as  to  tbe 
apportionment  of  any  charge,  would  you  give  the  poww 
to  either  por^  to  refer  it  to  the  bcwd  of  arbitetioa,  or 
would  it  necessarily  go  there  P~No  j  I  think  I  would  give 
rithw  of  them  the  pow^r  of  referring ;  of  course,  resti^efeing- 
myeelf  to  financial  questions— nothing  else  but  pure  finance. 

13.653.  And  in  regard  to  these  charges  which  have  per- 
manently to  be  apportioned  between  Englaud  and  India, 
the  military  charges,  end  the  capitation  grant,  would  von 
say  that  they,  at  intervals  of  five  or  ten  years,  should  be 
referred  to  this  board  of  arbitration  P— I  think  so.  My 
inclination  cprtainly  would  be  to  give  the  utmost  posrible 
guarantee  to  the  Indian  taxpayers  and  the  Indian  public, 
that  all  these  questions  are  decided  by  some  body  of  men 
who  are  quite  independent,  and  who  are  not  in  any  way 
biassed  against  them.  1  repeat  that  I  am  not  saying  that 
in  the  past  the  decisions  have  been  unjust,  but  what  I  want 
is  to  satis^  tlie  Indian  public  that  that  is  not  the  case, 
which  I  think  is  of  great  impcrtance. 

13.654.  And  you  think  it  would  be  of  great  importance 
as  regards  public  opinion  here  and  in  India,  if  you  could 
assure  the  public  that,  with  regard  to  charges  for  expedi- 
tions outside  India,  in  the  future  the  divirion  of  these 
ehargei  would  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  some  sut^ 
tribunal  P — I  think  it  would  be  a  wise  measure. 

13.655.  And  on  that  account  you  particularly  u^eitP 
— I  do  not  want  to  make  any  particular  allusion  to  recent 
events,  which  I  would  rather  not  go  into ;  but  I  am 
talking  of  the  question  generally. 

13.656.  [Chairman.)  Of  course,  there  is  one  point  to  be 
taken  into  i  onsideration.  You  say  you  would  confine  the 
arbitration  purely  to  the  financial  question,  not  the  pdicy  ; 
but  supposing  that  Indian  troopi  were  lent  for  Perak,  tbe 
arbitrator  would  hare  to  judge  to  a  certain  extent  what 
interest  the  two  countries  respectively  had  in  this  expedi* 
tion.  To  that  extent  he  must  judge  policy,  must  he  not  t 
— My  view  was  more  based  upon  the  division  of  these 
permanent  charges,  military,  naval,  and  so  on  ;  it  was  more 
with  reference  to  those  than  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  these  expeditions. 

13.657.  In  fkct  my  questions  to  yoti  were  addressed 
to  that  point.  It  was  Mr.  Buchuian  who  very  rightl7 
brought  in  this  further  questum  of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  case  of  expeditions  ^— I  confess  I  did  not  quite 
understand  tbe  heuing  of  the  question  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
at  the  moment ;  that  is  going  a  step  further.  It  is  a 
serious  question  to  conrider  whether  you  could  hand  over 
to  the  hoard  of  arbitration  to  decide  on  the  poKtiesl  interests 
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that  India  has  in  anj  particular  expedition,  whether  it  be 
to  Perak  or  anTwhere  else.   That  is  going  a  atep  brther. 

13.658.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  But  would  not  the  two  sidep  of 
that  queition  be  set  out  in  the  cases  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  the  two  Govemraents,  or  Government  depart- 
ments,  app^iig  for  arbitration  P  —Then  that  is  constituting 
a  board  to  Am&  a  politioal  queation,  which  is  more  in  the 
wovtnce  of  Government  and  of  nuliaroent,  is  it  not  P  1 
hare  not  oonsidmd  this  suffioieutlj  to  be  able  to  give  a 
matured  opinion,  bat  my  partioular  proposal  was  more 
with  refbrenee  to  the  apportionment  of  the  permanent 
diavges.  The  other  point  require^  rather  more  considera- 
uon  than  I  have  given  it  yet  to  enable  ma  to  answer  it 
rerjr  definitely. 

11.659.  StiU  it  is  within  your  knowledge  that  the  division 
of  charges  with  regard  to  these  expeditions  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  uf  dispute  and  difference  of  opinion, 
and  probably  dissatisfsction ;  would  it  not,  therefore,  be 
eminently  desirable,  if  we  are  to  hare  this  board  of  arbitra- 
tion, that  it  should  deal  with  these  very  di£Bcutt  cases, 
which  give  rise  to  moat  dilTerence  of  opinion  P — I  do  not 
•ay  the  contrarjr ;  hut  to  tell  the  tnitn  I  have  not  eon- 
kidtoed  the  subject  fully  enough  to  give  a  decided  opinion 
upon  it  one  way  or  another,  becnuBc  it  opens  out  very 
difficult  elements  for  discussion.  Primd  facie,  1  do  not  see 
why  something  of  the  sort  should  not  be  don;: ;  but  I  have 
not  oonsidered  riiat  point  sufflcientiy. 

13.660.  {Ckmrman.)  I  think  we  can  draw  a  line  between 
the  two  oases.  We  know  the  ease  of  the  permanent 
charges ;  and  the  first  point  is  to  get  a  satislhctory  tribu- 
nal, snob  as  yon  have  spoken  of,  which  should  deal  with 
these  questions,  iHtich  are  purely  financial  quettioas. 
When  we  get  b^nd  that,  though  it  may  be  desnable  to 
adjust  aaeh  an  important  question  as  that  emneeted  wi^ 
the  financial  share  of  the  two  countries  in  an  expedition, 
still  we  are  stepping  there  a  little  bit  IxTond  pure  finance, 
and  it  will  have  to  l>e  a  matter  for  subsequent  considenip 
tion  ? — Exactly  ;  that  is  my  view. 

13.661.  (Mr.  Bnckamm.)  May  I  put  it  in  this  way.  1 
suppose^  Lord  Cromer,  yoa  woom  acknowledge,  and  I 
should  certainly,  that  tlun  is  a  diatinotion  to  be  drawn 
between  petmaneDt  ohama,  anch  as  the  milituy  cuntatkm 
grant,  and  oooasiMwl  charges  fw  expeditions  outnde  the 
nmtiera  ctf  India ;  ud  that  under  the  Govommant  oi  India 
Act  there  is  a  tribunal,  so  to  speak,  appmnted,  by  which 
the  appwtionment  of  these  latter  oha^es  hi«  to  be 
sanctioned  by  resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Parhament; 
ud  I  suppose,  you  would  agree,  on  the  wholr,  that  that 
tribunal  has  not  very  efficiently  discharged  its  duty  P — I 
sm  not  quito  certain  that  I  know  what  you  are  alluding 
to. 

13.662.  Under  section  55  of  the  Gcremment  of  India 
Act,  vhem-CT  any  money  is  to  be  ezpeuded  outside  the 
limits  of  India,  there  is  a  neoesutT'  of  getting  a  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  I^liament  to  eonfifm  it.  To  a  certain 
degree  we  may  look  upon  that,  ir  ay  we  not,  as  a  court  of 
ai^eal  in  these  cases  P — Yes. 

13.663.  Well,  what  I  wanted  to  say  was  this ;  supposing 
we  could  establish  a  board  of  arbitration  for  dealinir  with 
the  less  difficult",  if  more  permanent,  charges  which  had  to 
be  apportioned,  wonld  it  not  be  a  good  thing  too  if  we  hid 
the  power  to  assign  to  that  board  of  arbitration  the  de- 
termining of  those  more  difficult  cbiirgei  of  expeditions  ? — 
I  am  not  prepared  to  &ay  that  you  ought  not  to  have  it;  as 
I  say,  I  cannot  give  a  veiy  definite  answer  to  tiiat.  I  have 
not  thought  over  tiie  question  sufficiently,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  question.  Moreover,  the  cases  you  have  men- 
tioned are  the  exceptional  instances,  whereas  the  really 
important  thing  for  India  are  these  )>ermanent  chafes, 
which  are  with  them  always. 

13.664.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  effect  on  public 
opinion,  would  you  say  so  ? — No ;  the  money  is  one  thing 
and  the  sentimeiit  is  another;  and,  as  an  ex- Financial 
Member  of  Council,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  look 
man  to  the  rupees  than  I  do  to  the  sentamnit. 

13.665.  (Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  May  I  ask  if  yonr 
idra,  as  refits  the  tribunal  of  arbitration,  is  that  that 
tribunal  is  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Crown,  or  to 
make  a  final  decision  on  the  question;  which  was  your 
suggestion  P — My  view,  within  the  limits  which  1  nave 
described,  and  not  dealing  with  the  quasi-political  point 
we  were  discussing,  was  that  it  should  give  a  final  award, 
which  should  be  binding. 

13.666.  Because,  supposing  the  suggestion  of  tdie  Judidal 
Conunitfeee  erf  the  Privy  Couwnl  were  accepted,  the  fmm  in 


which  they  make  their  recommendation  ia  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Crown  ? — The  recommendation  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  has  all  the  weight  of  a 
decision  of  a  court  of  law ;  ia  not  that  the  case  P 

13,667.  Yes,  that  is  as  regards  judicial  matters  P~The 
recommendation  to  the  Crown  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  is 
it  notP 

13,668. 1  wasonlydealing  with  the  point,  whether  in  theae 
flnanciid  questions  that  form  might  not  be  usefully  ret»ned, 
leaving  it  to  the  House*  of  iWiiament  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment finally  to  decide  upon  these  queitiona,  besause  other- 
wise you  are  taking  away  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
delegating  it  to  a  separate  authority?— But  as  /egards 
the  analogy,  has  it  ever  been  heard  of  that  Parliament 
or  the  Govemm«)t  interftred  with  tbe  judicial  decision  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Pnvy  Council  ? 

13.669.  Ko,  but  under  tbe  Act  which  constitutes  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Crown  has 
power  to  refer  any  other  matter  besides  judicial  questions 
to  the  Privy  Council  P— I  see. 

13.670.  And  in  those  cases  which  are  not  judicial,  which 
would  be  financial,  I  was  only  suggestinff  that  the  report 
should  be  laid — of  oourse,  with  ul  the  weight  that  such  a 
tribunal  carries  with  it — before  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  order  that  the  Government  and  Parliament  might  have 
a  proper  responsibility  in  the  matter  P — You  are  gptting 
on  to  ground  now  on  which  my  opinion  is  of  very  little 
value.  I  have  nevtr  b«en  in  Parliament,  and  I  am 
not  in  touch  with  these  matters ;  but  I  certainly  should 
not  give  the  executive  Government  the  power  of  ovw- 
ruling  the  award  of  the  arbitratm.  If  done  at  all,  I  think 
it  should  only  be  done  in  virtue  of  a  resohtt'on  (rf  the 
House  of  Commons  or  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

13.671.  (Sir  Edward  HumUton.)  That  ia  practically  the 
sameP — Welt,  hardly,  brcause  it  is  one  thing  to  du  a  thing 
by  the  power  of  the  executive  Government,  and  anothw 
thing  to  get  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Co^nmons  about  it. 

13.672.  (Ckairmau.)  Must  we  not  bear  in  mind,  when 
we  telk  of  reference  to  tiie  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  that  the  important  jHaotical  ptant  is  this ;  mauy 
questions  woiUd  arise  from  time  to  time,  such  as  would 
not  ocenpy  a  tribunal  fot  a  very  long  time ;  the  principle 
that  we  T/ant  to  establish  is  that  either  tbe  Indian  Govern- 
ment, if  it  does  not  come  quickly  to  agreement  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  or  the  Imperial  Government,  if  it 
cannot  grt  the  Indian  Government  to  assent  to  its  terms, 
should  have  the  power  of  going  at  once  lo  a  tribunal ;  hut 
to  put  all  the  machineiy  of  the  Privy  Council,  its  judges 
and  counsel,  and  so  forth  to  wurk  to  Mttle  whether  India 
should  pay  two  or  three  consuls,  or  a  share  of  tbe  pay  of 
two  or  three  consuls,  might  be  too  much  a  case  of  using  a 
Nasmith  hammer  to  crack  anutP — I  did  not  understand 
Sir  William  Wedderliurn  to  Bn<;gest  that  the  Privy  Council 
should  take  all  these  matters  into  its  consideration  and 
deal  with  Uiem  i  what  I  understood  wa*  that  he  was  >ising 
iJbe  Privy  Council  as  an  analogy. 

13.673.  (Sir  miUnm  Wedderburn.)  No,  I  was  actually 
suggesting  ihat  these  cases  should  go  to  the  Privy  Council  P 
— ^I  oeg  your  pardon :  I  misunderstood  you.  I  think  that 
suggestion  ia  open  rather  to  Lord  Welby's  criticism.  My 
opmion  is  that  there  should  be  a  board  of  arbitration  which 
should  consist  of,  say,  three  or  five  people;  the  actual 
composition  and  powers  would  have  to  be  Ailly  considered. 
I  should  give  them  very  ample  powers,  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly not  let  the  executive  Government  of  the  day  over* 
mie  their  uward.   That  is  the  main  thing. 

13.674.  (CkainiUM.)  I  think  that,  if  the  obligation  of 
ref^nce  to  the  tribunal  ought  only  to  be  withdrawn  on 
sufficient  notice,  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal  wonid  be 
binding  on  both  sides  P— Quite  so,  and  I  would  allow 
both  sides  to  plead  before  it.  'Ilie  point,  as  f  have  said, 
to  which  I  have  not  ^iven  much  consideration,  is  aa  to 
how  far  I  should  submit  any  political  considerations  to  it. 

13.675.  There  ia  only  one  other  question  I  want  to  bring 
before  you ;  very  poeiibly  you  may  like  to  make  remarks 
upon  it.  You  are  aware  that  as  between  Englanrl  and 
India  (without  taking  any  special  case  into  nonaidwation)  a 
question  has  repeatedly  arisen  as  to  the  loan  of  troops.  It 
if  au  tmptntant  question  fiir  India.  I  do  not  know  whether 


as  an  old  Finance  Minister  of  India  you  would  like  to 
express  any  opinion  upon  it.  The  vrangement  hitherto 
has  been  tost  India  lends  troops,  and  in  a  great  numbw  of 
oaaes,  so  long  as  she  ia  put  to  no  extra  expense,  she  does 
not  charge  the  Imperial  Government ;  but,  of  course,  then 
oomes  the  question  under  what  limitatiaas  is  that  part- 
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Cromer,  nerdiip  to  be  eBtablisbed  i  wid  I  think  it  haa  been  more 
G.C.B.,      or  lest  undepttood  that  the  detenoining  pnnciole  has  been 
that  India  ha»  an  interest  in  the  expedition  P— Will  you 

  allow  roe  f«  one  moment  P    I  am  afraid  I  cannct  go  mto 

4  Ai«uHt  1896.  this  matter,  because   it  has  been  a   burning  question 

 Utely,  and  perhups  it  is  not  all  over.    1  have  been  con. 

oaned  in  it,  and.  therefi>re,  I  would  rather  not  deal  with 
that  point. 

13,677.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  presume  the  oaaee  that 
would  be  submitted  to  this  court  of  arbitration  would  only 
be  disputed  cases  in  which  the  two  government*  could 
not  agree  P— Quite  so ;  there  would  be  no  neoessity  to 
submit  them  otherwise;  if  they  were  agreed,  there  would 
be  an  tnd  of  the  matter. 

i:i,67».  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  In  this  paper  presented  to  the 
Commission,  there  is  a  despatch  on  the  subject  of  the 
apportionment  of  military  expenditure  of  the  lOth  August 
1883  written  by  you  ?— Yee ;  I  remember  it 

13,679-81.  May  we  take  it  that  you  still  adhere  gene- 
rally CO  the  views  that  are  laid  down  in  these  two  para- 
graphs on  the  sutyect  of  the  apportionment  of  military 
expenditure  P— I  have  not  read  the  denpatch  right  through. 
It  w  rather  hard  to  be  asked  whether  I  adhere  to  the  views 
contained  in  a  despatch  written  12  years  ago ;  but,  broadly 
speaking.  I  adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  passages 
you  have  marked.  I  should  not  IiKe  to  pin  myself  to  evwy 
word  in  that  despatch,  but  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  do 
adhere  to  that. 

13,082.  (Sir  miliam  JVedderburn.)  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  opmion  given  by  Sir  David  Barbour  and  Sir  Auck- 
land Coh  en  regarding  the  machinery  for  cuntailUng  Indian 
expenditure.  1  understand  that  you  ooncur  generally  m 
their  view  that  the  Indian  administoation  does  not  Rive 
aufficieut  atteutioa  to  financial  considerations  P— Oh,  no,  I 
do  not  say  that.  In  my  time  they  gave  ample  contidera- 
tion;  but  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
have  done  so  since.  What  I  said  was  thai  I  could  quite 
understand  a  combination  of  circumstancea  under  the 
Indian  or  any  other  syBtem,  which  might  cause  the  Govern- 
ment to  become  extravagant;  but  I  make  no  accusation 
agunst  the  Indian  Government  by  any  means. 

13.683.  But  the  Financial  Department,  I  think  vou  said 
does  not  predominate  P— It  does  not  occupy  such  >  w'e- 
dominant  position  as  the  Treasury  does  in  England.  That 
is  what  I  mid.   That  is  no  doubt  the  ca^e. 

13.684.  Do  you  consider  It  i«  desirable  to  take  any  steps 
to  strengthen  the  financial  control  over  Indian  expendi- 
ture P—Ihave  dealt  at  length  with  that  point  already.  If 
anr  ateps  could  be  taken  which  would  not  iovolve  other 
evils,  and  more  especially  impair  the  power  of  the  Viceroy, 
perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  I  have  looked 
through  these  papers  and  I  have  not  seen  anything  that 
really  meets  the  point  at  issue. 

13,685-6.  I  would  refer  you  to  Sir  Auckland  Colvin's 
answer  to  Question  3123.  tiir  Auckland  Colvin  says  that 
he  would  look  for  a  remedy  in  the  direction,  first,  of 
strengthening  the  financial  interests  in  the  Counial  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and.  second,  in  the  directicn  of 
trying  in  the  same  way,  withoat  undue  interference  with 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  establish  a 
control  emanating  from  Parliament,  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority. May  I  ask  if  you  concur  in  that  generally  ?— I 
have  ^30  answered  those  questions  incidentally  in  the 
course  of  the  conversation  i  had  with  Lord  Welby.  I  said 
that,  brMidly,  1  did  not  much  like  any  further  transfer  of 
power  irom  India  to  England  on  account  of  the  very 
great  difficulty  of  exercising  a  control  here  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  local  circumstances.  As  regards  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council,  I  see  no  objection  whatever.to 
rather  atrenRthening  the  financial  side,  particularly  by 
appointing  men  with  financial  knowledge  and  economical 
tendencies,  and  I  have  also  intimated  my  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  if  facilities  could  be  given  to  evwy 
Member  of  Council  in  India  to  lay  his  views  before  the 
Secretary  of  SUte.  As  r^ajds  Parliament,  how  ia  the 
control  of  Pariiament  to  be  exercised  at  all  P 

13.687.  In  his  answers  to  Questions  2235  to  2237,  Sir 
David  Barbour  suggests  that  Parliament  should  appoint  a 
•elect  committee  from  time  to  time  to  report  upon  particular 
qusatious.  Would  you  concur  in  that  P— I  see  no  sort  of 
faanu  in  it.  Of  course  it  is  entirely  within  the  discretion 
of  Parliament  to  do  so;  they  have  already  had  endless 
commissions  and  committees  about  India.  There  was  that 
very  hu-ge  committee,  Mr.  Fawcett's.  Was  it  productive  of 
great  result?   J  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 


13.688.  That  was  more  upon  general  questions  like 
this  Commission  ;  but  1  was  suggrating  a  select  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  each  year  to  eiamine  the  Indian 
accounts ;  and  report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Public  Accounts  Committee  reports  to 
the  House  of  Commons  regardio^  the  accounts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  P — But  the  Public  Accounts  Committee 
here  limit  themselves  expressly,  do  the  y  not,  to  seeing 
whether  rules  have  bt%n  attended  to  and  so  on ;  they  da 
not  go  mto  any  questions  of  policy,  do  they. 

13.689.  That  is  their  main  function  P~They  do  not  go 
into  any  general  questions. 

13.690.  No,  I  was  rather  taking  the  analogy  of  the 
Public  Accounts  Committee,  in  order  to  make  suggestionSr 
with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons 
beinj^  a  well  informed  one,  and  made  upon  some  definite 
inquiry  and  examination  of  the  accounts,  instead  of  jeing 
arrived  at  in  the  somewhat  casual  way  in  wliich  the  matter 
is  now  dealt  with,  as  you  are  aware,  at  the  end  of  the 
session  without  any  preliminary  examination  of  the  ac- 
counts. Would  not  such  an  inquiry  htlp  to  give  that 
better  informed  opinion,  which  I  think  you  said  was  very 
desirable  in  tho^e  matters? — I  can  see  no  harm  in  a 

roposal  of  that  sort ;  but  1  confess  I  do  not  tbtuk  it  would 

0  much  good.  I  think  whatever  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
independent  real  examination  it  uiould  be  done  in  ludia,. 
and  through  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  to  a  great 
extent.  I  very  much  doubt  whethn  a  c-nnmitiee  of  that 
sort  would  afnct  any  o\i^wt  whiab  would  be  worth  all  the 
trouble  that  it  would  give,  I  very  mucb  doubt  it ;  but 
there  is  no  harm  in  it. 

13.691.  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
the  administratiun  of  India  should  not  be  transferred  from 
India  to  England  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  deairable. 

13.692.  If  it  is  localised  in  India,  ia  it  not  v^  desirable 
that  the  taxpayers— the  people  of  the  oountr^— ahonld 
have  a  littie  more  voice  in  the  administration  f  If 
there  is  to  be  something  like  finality  in  the  dedaitma 
of  the  offidal  Governmait  in  India,  is  it  not  very 
desirable  that  the  people  should  have  some  little  op- 
pOTtunity  of  having  a  voiee  in  importani  financiu 
matters  P— lliat  is  a  very  important  question,  Sii  William 
Wedderbum,  which  touches  the  general  question  of 
developing,  more  or  lees,  popular  institutions  ic  India, 
which  I  should  have  thought  lay  a  little  outside  the 
scope  of  the  present  inquiir.  It  raises  some  very  large 
issues  indeed,  and  I  hardly  think  1  need  go  into  that  fully. 

1  may  say  if  auvthing  of  the  sort  was  going  to  be  done* 
and  I  had  to  deal  with  it,  the  first  tUng  I  should  do 
would  be  to  set  to  work  and  see  how  the  natives  vf  India 
had  exercised  the  authority  which  has  already  been  RivcQ 
them  on  the  local  boards  and  municipal  boards,  where  they 
had  been  sitting  for  a  good  many  years,  and  make  a  very 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  that.  If  I  found  they  had  exer- 
cised these  powers  wisely,  and  in  the  interest  generally  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  the  taxpayers,  I  think,  then, 
there  would  he  something  to  say  m  favour  of  some  very 
gradual  and  tentative  measures  for  giving  them  some 
fiirther  voice  in  the  aflbira  of  tiie  country ;  but  it  is  a  very 
difficult  and  delicate  question,  which  would  have  to  be 
treated  with  great  care,  and  I  certainly  should  not  like  to 
give  any  very  definite  fipinion  about  it  withoot  having  the 
views  of  the  best  authorities  in  India  about  it. 

[Chairman,)  Must  we  not  be  rather  careful  at  this 
moment  P  we  are  just  treading  on  the  verge  of  asking 
Lord  Cromer  the  form  of  extension  of  rights  in  India. 

{Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  I  was  gmng  to  limit  my 
question  to  the  financial  question. 

(Chairman.)  Lord  Cromer  prefaced  his  answer  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  quite  know  whether  the  question  came 
within  our  scope ;  of  course,  it  would  open  up  a  lawiflh 
field,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  be  entitled  ta 
enter  upon  the  sulyect  of  popular  rights. 

13,693-4.  (Sir  mUiam  Wedderbum.)  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  in  that  direction  at  all ;  I  was  going  only  to  lefBr  to 
the  ftnandal  question.  You  are  aware  that,  since  yoa  Utt 
India,  under  Lord  Cross'  Act  the  Budget  is  laid  before  tiie 
Legislative  Council,  and  that  the  unofficial  members,  in 
fact,  ^1  the  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  have  the 
power  of  discussing  the  Indian  Bud{^7— Yes. 

13,695.  You  would  see  no  objection  to  the  members 
being  permitted  to  move  amendments  upon  the  budget, 
and  to  divide  the  Council  upon  such  questions  P — I  di> 
not  know  how  the  Council  is  constituted  at  [weaent. 
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l.%696.  It  IB  ezMily  as  it  wm  in  your  time,  exevpt 
that  the  Vicerur  nov  appoiota  $ome  quasi-reprepeatatiTe 
HMD  upon  the  nonunfttioii  of  certain  public  bodiee,  but 
within  his  owa  discretion  P — I  realljr  cannot  undertake,  Sir 
William,  to  ftoswer  such  an  important  question  aa  that 
without  much  further  reflection.  I  think  anythio^  in  the 
directioD  of  tieneralljr  extenJiog  representative  institutions 
in  India — 1  do  not  say  that  I  am  radically  opposed  to  them 
at  all, — requires  the  utm  >8t  possible  reflection,  and  con- 
sultation with  the  best  Indian  authorities  beA>re  giving 
any  opinion. 

13.697.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  for  any  answer  with 
n^tard  to  that ;  I  am  only,  taking  the  Council  as  it  is, 
askinff  your  view  as  to  a  method  of  procedure  7— 'Yet,  but 
I  do  Dot  know  myself  how  the  Council  is  oonstttuted;  in 
fKt,  I  have  not  sufficient  recent  experience  to  answer  such 
a  question  aa  that. 

13.698.  I  think  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  personal 
power  and  influence  of  the  Viceroy  is  very  great  P — Yes. 

13.699.  And,  I  think,  that,  during  the  time  that  you 
were  in  India,  you  found  economy,  to  a  certain  extent, 

because  you  received,  I  think,  the  support  of  Lord 
Ripon  pretty  generally  P — My  relations  with  Lord  Ripon 
were  of  the  most  friendly  description.  I  always  received 
his  support,  but  I  would  not  confine  my  answer  solely  to 
Lord  Ripon;  I  always  found  the  whole  of  the  CouncU 
took  a  very  reasonable  view  of  all  financial  questions. 

13.700.  But  the  tone  of  the  Council  would  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  personal  leaning  of  the  Viceroy  P— Yes ;  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  power  of  the  Viceroy  it 
very  great. 

13.701.  As  regards  economy,  I  suppose  that  really  the 
only  strong  interest  towards  econcnny  proceeds  from  the 
people  who  pay  the  taxes  P — ^Xo,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

13.702.  Direetly  or  indirectly  from  them  ?— Cases  occur 
very  often  where  people  who  pay  the  taxes  are  generally  in 
favour  of  economy,  and  in  nuticular  instances  very  mu^ 
io  finnnir  of  extravagance.  I  think  the  same  may  oocur  in 
Indtft,  but  in  Egypt  the  people  who  are  most  in  favour  of 
eoonoix^,  are  the  Buropean  ofl&dals  who  do  not  pay  anr 
taxea  at  all ;  and  the  people  who  are  always  ui^ing  money 
to  be  spent,  are  those  who  pay  the  taxes.  It  seems  a 
paradox,  but  it  is  so. 

13.703.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal  that 
there  should  be  four  members  of  the  Indian  Council  here 
appointed  by  what  he  called  a  special  Indian  constituency  P 
—No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  remember  that. 

13.704.  In  one  of  hii  bills  there  was  a  proposal  to 
appoint  fourp  — This  is  the  first  time  I  am.aware  of  that  j 
I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  proposal  made. 

13,706-6.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  certun  number 
of  members  bein({  apjjointed  from  India  by  the  non-offlciat 
members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  in  India,  in  order  to 
give  the  benefit  of  Indian  feeling  and  experience  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  P—1  do  not  quite  follow  the  question. 
The  point  is  whether  the  members  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Councils  in  India  should  elect  from  amongst  their  own 
non-official  body  a  member  of  the  Council  here  P 

13.707.  One  or  more,  not  necessarily  out  of  their  own 
body,  but  that  they  should  delegate  one  or  more  persons 

-who  should  be  members  of  the  Council  hereP  I  have 

never  thought  over  that  at  all.  I  hare  never  had  any 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Indian  Counnil  here;  I 
should  not  like  to  express  any  very  decided  opinion  upon 
that  point. 

13.708.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  Indian  feeling  md  ex- 
perience should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  bro^ht  under 
the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  here  P— Most  decidedly. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  best  f^m  of  doing  it 
though. 

13.709.  When  members  of  the  Indian  Council  here 
dissent  from  the  majority,  they  are  allowed  to  record  their 
minutes.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  if  those  minutes 
were  always  laid  before  Parliament  ?— WeU,  I  was  arauing 
in  the  opposite  sense  in  the  remarks  that  1  made  to  Lord 
Welby.  If  you  wish  to  have  thorough  confidential  com- 
munication  between  the  Members  of  the  Coun^  in  India 
and  the  Secretarv  oi'  State,  my  view  is  that  it  shonld  be 
laid  down  that  those  minutes  are  not  neoessuily  to  be  laid 
befne  Parliament ;  I  mean  I  make  a  distmction  between 
ordinary  and  o£Bcial  but  still  oonfidtfntial  docummts 
Yon  will  readi^  understand  what  I  mean.   I  think  then 


IS  a  certain  oUss  of  documents  whioh  may  wpropriately  be 
laid  before  Parliament;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  document 
la  to  be  laid  befbre  Parliament,  it  certain^  puts  a  vetr 
great  check  upon  a  man  writing  what  he  thinks. 

13.710.  1  quite  understand  that ;  I  was  referring  to 
minutes  in  the  Council  here,  not  the  Legislative  Councils  P 
—In  the  India  Council  here ;  I  know  so  little  about  the 
India  Council  here  that  ]  really  cannot  answer  the  question. 
But  I  think  it  much  better  that  formal  official  minutes 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart,}  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  always 
laid  before  Parliament  when  called  for. 

(Sir  fViltimm  IVedderbum.)  No,  they  are  sometimes 
refused ;  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  minute  was  refused. 

(SirDoHald  fitewart,)  The  paperyou  are  referring  to  was 
not  a  Council  minute. 

(Sir  WaUam  W«dif0rhmm.)  It  was  asked  for  under  the 
bdief  iJiat  it  was  a  minute. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  It  was  a  confidential  paper  written 
for  a  particular  purpose. 

13.711.  {Chairman.)  I  think  Lord  Cromer's  view  was 
that  when  a  member  of  the  Council  out  in  India  wrote  a 
paper,  if  he  headed  his  memorandum  "  Confidenrial."  like 
diplomatic  ^pers,  it  should  not  be  published  without  hit 
consent  P— That  is  my  view. 

13.712.  (Sir  William  JVedd^trbum.)  I  was  not  referring 
to  India;  I  was  referring  to  the  India  Council  here. 
Would  it  not  be  the  means  of  exercising  a  certain  c1ic»k 
in  Parliament,  if  a  porti<m  of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  India  were  placed  upon  the  British  estimates? 
I  understand  that  you  are  deairous  that  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  criticism  on  general  questionB  should, 
be  exercised  in  Parliament  in  place  of  the  somewhat- 
desultory  interference  that  now  takes  plaoeP— Yes;  I 
have  not  gone  into  the  general  question  of  Paitiamentarr 
interference  in  [ndian  affairs ;  it  may  have  done  good 
sometimes,  but  I  think  I  could  mention  one  or  two  cases- 
wbere,  with  the  best  intentions,  it  has  done  harm.  The 
tendency  of  Parliament  to  interfere  in  Indian  affairs,  I 
think,  has  done  a  good  deal  of  harm.  The  alteration  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  for  instance,  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  harm ;  and  so  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  wise  in  Inaian 
interests  to  encourage  English  interference,  not  on  account 
of  the  intentions  of  Parliament,  which  I  have  no  doubt  are- 
excellent,  but  on  account,  poseibly,  of  their  not  knowing 
how  to  deal  with  the  questions  which  arise. 

13.713.  These  suggestions  were  directed  to  getting 
greater  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs.  N  *  doubt  Parlia- 
ment  has  a  power  of  interference  and  the  danger  is  that  it 
interferes  without  knowledge.  My  suggestions  were  in  the 
direction  of  giving  Parliament  such  knowln^P— And 
what  was  your  particular  suggestion  P 

13.714.  The  particular  suggestion  was  that  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  should  be  placed  upon 
the  British  estimates,  so  that  matters  might  then  be 
properly  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  P— You,, 
being  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  much  better  able  to 
judge  than  I  am,  whether  that  is  the  best  method  of 
bringing  the  matter  fbrward,  I  should  imagine.  Are  then 
no  other  means  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
have  of  bringing  the  matter  beftae  Pariiament,  without 
adopting  a  remedy  of  that  sort  P 

13.715.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  forward  P  ■ 
— That  is  a  matter  as  to  pafUamentary  procedure,  as  to 
which  you  are  much  better  judges  than  I  am.   Not  having 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  oannot  say. 

13.716.  I  think  yon  referred  to  the  frontier  waraP-^ 
Yes. 

13,717-  And  said  that,  if  these  wars  were  to  be  stopped, 
it  must  be  in  the  beginning  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  P 
— Yes. 

13.718.  I  think  during  the  time  you  were  in  India  there 
were  no  frontier  wars  P— No,  there  were  no  frontier  wars 
propCTly  so-called.  Sir  Donald  Stewart  will  know  better 
than  I  do. 

13.719.  {Sir  Dotiald  Stewart.)  There  was  a  small  ex- 
pedition, mainly  for  survey  purposes,  on  the  frontier:  I 
think  that  waa  the  only  oneP— ITierB  was  the  Eiivptian 
expedition. 

13.720.  (Sir  Wmiam  Wedderhtm.)  Here  was  no  frontier 
warP — ^No. 


Lord  Cromer, 
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13,721.  And  by  emnfnl  deftlinfr  with  tbe  matten  io  the 
beKiDiiiiut — I  ■uppoae  then  wen  thieatening*  of  tbem — 
they  were  got  rid  of,  probably  P — I  can  tell  you  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  none  t  but  whether  that  it  the 
reason  why  there  were  none,  1  rndly  do  not  know  enouj^h 
about  tbe  anhject  to  tell  you,  because,  of  oourse,  that  is  out- 
side the  Financial  Department,  with  which  I  was  concerned. 
They  were  dealt  with  either  in  tbe  Home  Department  or 
in  the  Foreign  Department.  I  cannot  dwell  too  stnmgly 
upon  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  tliese  mattora  carefully 
in  the  early  stages ;  in  EmI  it  ii  only  in  the  banning  limb 
titBf  can  be  stopped ;  but  I  nuit  repeat  I  do  not  think 
that  tile  observation  appUea  only  to  the  Indian  system  of 
goremment ;  it  appUtss  to  almost  every  known  sj^m  of 
government ;  and  I  oould  certainly  mention  cases  in  Eng- 
hnd  which  are  analogous  to  what  us  h^pened  in  India. 


13,723.  I  think  you  were  able  to  reduce  taxation  tn 
India  ? — Yes,  because  my  predecessor  handed  over  a  large 
surplus  to  me.  That  was  the  reason  I  was  able  to  reduce 
taxation.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  lav  claim  to  credit  for  any- 
thing I  did  myself ;  I  was  handea  orer  a  large  surplus  by 
Sir  John  Strachey. 

13.723.  And  ^ou  considered  that  the  expenditure  that 
you  sanctioned  in  the  Financial  Department,  was  suffleieat 
for  the  needs  of  India  upon  the  scale  that  tiiey  were  oo 
when  you  were  there  P — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

^Mr.  Naor^i.)  My  lord,  I  have  been  advised,  and  1  think 
it  IS  fKood  adrioe,  that,  as  I  am  to  be  examined  myself,  I 
had  better  reservi)  all  my  questaona  for  my  own  examraaticw 
and  all  cntioism,  so  1  do  not  think  I  will  trouble  Lord 
Cromer  with  any  questions. 


Hie  witness  mtbdrew. 


AiQcnmed  till  Januair  1897. 
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At  the  India  Office. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  27^  Eebroary  1896. 


fUBBST: 

Thb  LOSD  yfSUBY,  O.O.B.,  (Chaibmait,  pxxsiDnia). 


The'Eieht  Hon.  Lbokau  Oovbinbt,  ICP. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Dosald  Stbtajlt,  Burt.,  6.G.B., 

O.C.S.I. 
Sir  aALPH  Ekox.  K.C.B. 
Sir  Jambs  Bbiu.  K.G.S.L 


Mr.  G.  L.  Btdbb,  G.B. 
Mr.  T.  B.  BvcBAKAV,  U.F. 
Mr.  W.  8.  Gainb. 
Mt.  Dadabhai  Kaoboti. 

ISt.  Coloc  O.  GAxrBXLL,  Btar^avy, 


Golonel  B.  Wage,  B.A.,  Inspeotor-Gtoneral  of  Ordnance,  Bengal,  called  in  uid  examined. 


3676.  {Okairman.)  Wa»%  offiee  do  yon  hold  in  India, 
Oolonel  WaoeP— I  am  Inspeotor-General  of  Ordnance 
in  the  Bengal  Command. 

3677.  How  long  hate  yon  serTOd  in  India  P — I  went 
ont  to  India  in  1864—32  years. 

3678.  And  what  other  offices  hare  jou  held  besides 
that  of  XnBpeotor.Q«neral  of  Ordnance  ? — ^In  connexion 
witii  the  Department  f 

3679-32.  In  connexion  with  the  Department.  I 
suppose  at  first  yonr  service  was  military  P — My  service 
was  military  up  to  1874.  Then  for  three  years  X  served 
ae  Assistant  Superintendent  in  the  Ordnance  Factories 
in  Bombay.  I  then  had  command  of  a  monntain  battery 
and  commanded  it  through  the  Afghan  campaign  from 
the  end  of  1878  to  1881;  after  which  I  came  borne  and 
went  through  a  course  at  Woolwich.  On  my  return 
to  India  in  188*2,  I  was  appointed  Superintnudent  of 
the  Shell  Factory  at  Gossipore,  where  all  the  artillery 
prqjectilas  are  made  for  India,  and  served  in  thai 
oiMcity  for  seven  years.  I  was  (hen  appointed  Deputy- 
SfreotraM^Mieral  at  head-qnarters  at  Simla,  and  served 
ilk  that  capacity  for  four  years.  Since  then  I  have  been 
Inspector-General  of  the  Bengal  Command.  I  was 
officiating  for  a  short  time,  and  then  I  was  confirmed. 

8683.  Would  yon  describe  the  duties  with  which  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  India  is  charged? — The 
Ordnance  Department  in  India  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  proTioing,  stwing,  issning,  and  accounting  for 
all  eqnipmentB,  aeeontzemeuu,  and  munitions  of  war 
required  fiir  the  ose  of  the  Army  in  India,  the  Native 
Army,  Beaenres,  the  Yolnnteer  aernoes,  the  Imperial 


service  troops  of  Natira  States,  and  the  sopplr  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  military  police  and  regular 
police  in  India.  The  total  strength  of  these  mroes 
amounts  to  365,000  men.  In  addition  to  tia*  supply  of 
troops  and  police  as  above,  there  is  also  the  upkeep  and 
supply  of  ammnnition  for  the  several  armaments  on  the 
coast  and  frontier  defences,  which  are  now  mostly 
equipped  with  B.L.  ordnance,  and  for  those  in  inlaM 
forts  i  also  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  the 
Indian  Marine,  and  the  maintenance  of  certain  reserrei 
for  ships  of  the  B  >yal  Nary  on  the  East  Indian  Station, 
and  for  fitting  ouWarmed  merchant  steamers  in  time  of 
war. 

3684.  Is  the  Ordnance  Department  underthe  Military 
Member  of  Council  P — Tea. 

3t>85.  The  direct  control  of  the  Department  is  vested 

iu  the  Director-General  P — Tea. 

3t)8tt.  Does  he  always  report  to  the  Military  Member 
or  the  Military  Secretary,  and  are  decisions  given  in 
the  name  of  the  Military  Department  P— All  matters  in 
whieh  it  is  necessary  to  lefar  tD  dM  Qo?emment  i  of 
ODurse  he  Wunld  not  refer  questions  with  wh^h  he  has 
the  power  to  deal  himself. 

3687.  My  question  was  directed  rather  to  ascertain 
the  exact  position  of  the  Director-Gfeneral,  in  what 
res^C'S  he  might  act  independently,  in  what  respaota 
he  is  snhoruioate  to  a  higher  authority,  espeoiany  in 

regard  to  his  relation  to  other  Departments  for 

instance,  whether  he  communicates  directly  with  the 
Commaader-in-Ghief,  and  whether  the  Ccmunander-in' 
Cftiief  would  giro  bim  directions  which  do  not  pass 
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0f,l,fji^  tbroagh  the  Militarv  Member  of  Counoil  P  —  The 
Jt.  Waet  R-A  IKi'^ctoi'-C^eneral  is  the  adTiser  of  the  Gommander- 

 1      '  in-Chief. 

27  Feb.  1896.  3688.  Bat  would  he  receiTe  directions  which  do  not 

~ —   pass  through  the  Military  Member  of  Council  from  the 

Ordnance  Commander-in<Ohief  on  a  sabject  inTolrins  expendi- 

D*p«tiiient.  tnreP-No.  . 

8689.  A^ia,  does  the  Director- General  oommunicar-e 
directly  with  the  Department  of  the  Financial  Member 
of  Cooncil  on  qaeetimiB  connected  with  Ordnance 
expenditure  F — No. 

3690.  He  would  do  that  thi-ough  the  Military  Member 
of  Council  P — He  would  do  that  Uiroogh  the  Militair 
Member  of  Council ;  all  finance  qnestions  f(0  throitgh 
the  Military  Department. 

8691.  Therefore  he  wontd  raise  the  question  and  lay 
it  before  the  Military  Member  of  Council  who  would 
represent  it  to  the  Financial  Department  if  neoeasary  P 
—-AH  qnustions  involving  considerable  expenditure  are 
referred  in  that  wi^. 

8682.  Does  he  always  report  to  the  Milituf  Member 
of  Conncil  the  financial  effect  of  Ordnance  questions 
which  hare  originated  in  his  Department  or  have  been 
referred  to  him  P — He  reports  to  the  Milituy  Sewetary 

to  Government. 

3693.  That  is  the  same  as  referring  tp  the  Military 
Member  of  Conncil,  is  it  not  P— Well,  that  I  conld  not 
say,  but  I  should  think  the  Military  Secretary  generally 
would  refer  all  considerable  questions  of  finance  to  the 
Military  Member  of  Council ;  I  am  hardly  in  a  ptnition 
to  answer  that  qaestion. 

3694.  On  a  question  of  official  procedure  in  this 
country  we  always  regard  the  head  of  the  office,  the 
Minister,  as  the  person  to  whom  reports  are  addressed. 
Of  course  those  reports  or  oommnnioations  are  very 
often  aocnalty  addressed  to  the  Secretary  P — Tes. 

3695-7.  And  iji  minor  matters  the  Secretary  may 
■deal  with  them  without  absolute  reference  to  his 
superior;  but  all  he  does  is  by  delegation  from  his 
.superior,  and  in  his  superior'a  name  ?— Yes. 

3698.  And  I  suppose  that  is  the  case  in  India — the 
Military  Secretary  would  merely  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Military  Member  of  Council  P— I  should  think  so, 
bn*'  I  ibould  prefer  that  the  question  should  be  put  to 
Sir  Edwin  Collen. 

3699.  What  is  the  organisation  of  the  departments  in 
the  four  Commands  into  which  India  is  divided  P— The 
Department  is  divided  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
Army  scheme  into  four  circles,  corresponding  with  the 
fonr  Commands,  the  four  circles  being  the  Bengal, 
Pn^ab,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  An  Inspector-General 
of  Ordnance  is  appointed  for  each  of  these  circles} 
he  is  on  the  dowtmental  staff  of  the  Lientenant- 
General  Commanding. 

3700.  la  the  Inspector-General  in  each  circle  imme- 
diat^y  under  the  orders  of  the  Director-General,  or 
•does  he  commonicate  with  him  throngh  the  Lieutenant- 
General  commanding  in  the  circle  P — He  is  under  the 

-orders  of,  and  direotly  responsible  to,  the  Director- 
General,  but  he  also  acts  as  the  official  adviser  of  the 
Xientenaat-General  commanding  the  Forces. 

8701.  Then  he  oooapies  very  much  the  same  position 
—the  Inspector-General  in  the  circle— as  the  Director- 
General  oconpies  at  headquarters,  namely,  that  be 
belongs  to  the  Military  Departmenlt,  bat  he  is  the 
adviser  of  the  General  Commanding  in  the  circle  P— 
Yes. 

3702.  Does  the  Inspector  -  General  communicate 
direct  with  the  Military  Controllers  in  the  Command  to 
which  he  belongs  on  financial  matters  P— Yes.  with  the 
Controller  of  luliterj  Aixxmnts. 

8703.  And  he  can  do  that  without  reference  to  head* 
quarters  ?— Certainly.  If  we  want  to  know  the  financial 
effect  of  anything  we  are  ordered  to  communicate  with 
the  OontroDerB  Mid  find  that  out  before  we  communicate 
with  the  Director-General. 

3704.  Quite  so.  I  think  your  Bjst«m  in  India  is 
nther  a  system  of  decentralisation  than  inoreased 
oentnlisation,  is  it  not  ?— I  hope  so. 

3705.  Yon  say  the  Inspeowr-General  of  Ordnance  in 
Commands  has  full  power  over  all  ordnance  establish- 
ments in  his  circle,  and  disposes  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  all  qnestions  r^rding  pay,  promotion, 
leave,  pensions,  and  soon  of  the  estabhsnments,  exoept- 
iag  commissioned  officers,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 


Director-General  P  To  what  extent  and  in  what  pir- 
ticnlar  does  that  control  limit  the  Inspector-General's 
power P — The  control  of  the  Director-General  P 

3706.  Yoo  sptak  of  the  Inspector-General  having  full 
power  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Director-General, 
and  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  control  which  the 
Director- General  exorcises  over  the  Inspoctor-General 
in  relation  to  those  powers  P — We  sabmit,  for  instance, 
all  recommendations  regarding  promotions  to  the 
Director-General  for  his  final  sanction. 

3707.  Mattel  s  of  the  increase  of  the  establishment  P — 
Yes,  of  any  permanent  increase ;  we  cannot  carry  out 
or  inangnrate  any  permanent  or  recurring  increaie 
without  reference  to  the  Director-Gieneral,  who  submit! 
proposals  for  the  sanction  of  Government. 

3708.  Then  I  suppose  with  regard  to  material — any 
increase  of  any  moment  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Director-General  P — Oh,  yes.  The  reserves  that  have  tri 
be  kept  up  are  laid  down  very  rigidly,  and  we  have  not 
the  power  of  inoreMing  thoae  reserves. 

3709.  I  obserre  in  one  part  of  your  memorandum 
you  say  that  the  Inspector-General  has  a  power  witiiin 
his  circle  on  emet^cencty  of  making  up  his  HWtet  F — Yes. 

3710.  Cwi  he  do  that  withont  reference  to  the 
Director-General  P — Within  certain  limits. 

3711.  Up  to  one-fourth,  is  it  not  P — That  is  tbe  power 
given  to  ordnance  executive  officers  in  charge  of  arsenals. 

3712.  An  independent  power  left  in  their  hands?— 
A  certain  amount  of  power  ia  left  in  their  hands. 

3713.  You  make  an  exception  in  regard  to  ihe 
commissioned  officers  in  yoor  establishment  P— Yes. 

3714-  Whom  «re  they  under  ? — All  questions  of  their 
promotion  have  to  be  referred  home,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief has  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

^15.  Then,  with  regard  to  their  pay.  If  there  is 
any  alteration  suggested  or  proposed  in  the  rates  of  pay, 
does  that  lie  with  the  Director-General  and  the  Inspec* 
tor-General,  or  would  it  he  managed  by  the  military 
authorities  P— Any  question  of  inoreased  staff  mig^t  be 
put  forward  by  the  Inspeotor-Q«neraI,  and  then  it 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  Directw-General  for  the 
eanotion  of  Government. 

'  3716.  Do  these  commissioned  officers  who  are  se- 
conded and  jfdaoed  upon  the  ordnance  establishmeut 
receive  their  regimental  and  service  pay,  or  on 
they  put  on  a  consolidated  allomnce  representing  a 
salaiy  for  their  civil  work  P — A  few  receive  consoli- 
dated allowances,  vis.,  the  Director-General  and  the 
Inspectors-General,  bnt  all  the  other  executive  officeis 
receive  their  regimental  pay  and  allowanoes,  plus  a 
certain  stftff  allowwoe. 

3717.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  regimental  pay 
and  allowances,  any  change  in  them  would  be  made 

in  accordance  with  general  Army  regulations  P — Yes. 

3718.  And  the  only  point  that  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  would  be  tnac  staff  stllowance,  as  yon  called 
it  just  now  F— Yes.  If  a  new  tmpointment  is  insti- 
tuted, the  Director-General  wonla  propose  on  adequate 
staff  allowance  for  it,  and  that  would  be  refbrred 
through  the  Military  Departmens  to  the  Finance  De- 
rartment.  It  would  require  the  sanction  of  the  Finance 
Departmwt. 

3719-20.  Would  you  describe  shortly  the  financial 
powers  it  the  Director-General  of  Ordnanoe;  can  he 
spend  the  money  allotted  in  the  estimates  of  his 
Department  without  further  sanction  from  the  MiUtaxy 
Department  P— Yes.  within  his  Budget ;  but  as  a  rule 
the  Budget  is  not  big  enough. 

3721.  That  is  a  general  complaint.  As  soon  as  the 
Budget  is  suctioned,  does  the  Directw-Generftl  ^ot 
the  sharo  that  belongs  to  each  circle  to  the  Inspector- 
General  of  that  ciroTe,  and  allow  him  to  draw,  within 
the  regulations,  to  the  extent  which  has  been  allotted 
to  that  circle  P — The  estimates  have  originally  been  put 
forward  by  each  establishment,  and  they  are  collat«d 
by  the  Inspectors-General  of  circles,  so  that  each  In- 
spector-General has  put  forward  his  estimate,  and  if 
his  estimate  is  out  down  in  any  particular  he  is  told. 

3722-3.  Quite  so.  Then,  after  that  the  Budget  is 
finally  sancUoned  by  the  Government,  and,  I  sumMse, 
from  tiiat  moment,  that  is  to  say,  f^m  the  1st  of 
April  l^en  following,  ^aH  Budget  comes  into  loroe  P— 
Yes. 

3794.  And  what  I  waot  to  understand  is,  how  th« 
sum  that  yon  vould  be  entitled  to  spend  out  of  the 
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Budget  in  tHe  Circle  of  Bengal,  for  inKtance,  would  be 
allotted  to  you;  would  it  be  intimated  to  you  that  the 
Budget  had  heen  approrod,  that  such  t*  sum  was 
arailable  for  the  Circfo  of  Bengal,  and  would  you  have 
■nthority  to  spend  that  money  within  and  in  accordance 
wit^  the  regnlatians,  or  bow  w»uld  you  get  possessed 
of  the  money  that  the  Budget  allotM  to  yonP — The 
allotment  under  each  head  is  published,  showing  what 
is  allotted  for  peraontiel  and  supplies,  stores,  and  cvery- 
thing  else,  and  then  we  arc  able  to  draw  for  that  amount. 
The  actual  paymcnc  for  local  s-ipplies  is  done  by  the 
CwnmiaBariat. 

3725.  Quite  Su,  but  you  arc  entitled  from  the  time 
you  learn  that  the  Bndget  has  been  passed  to  draw 
without  a  direct  anthority  from  the  Director- General 
in  accordance  with  the  regulationei,  up  to  thu  amount 
prorided  in  the  Budget  P—^es,  to  spend  within  those 
limits. 

3726.  To  what  extent  can  the  Director<General  in* 
itiato  expenditore  without  the  authority  of  the  Military 
Depariznont,  and  under  what  circumstances  can  he 
exercise  a  limited  power  of  initiating  expenditure  ?^ — 
Only  within  the  Budget  allotmem  of  the  Department. 

9NtT.  But  serrices  of  emergency  occasionally  arise 
for  which  provision  has  not  been  made.  Has  he  any 
nower  of  initiating  expenditure  on  emergency  arising  ? 
—His  only  power  is  the  power  of  transference  from 
one  circle  to  anotiier  for  expenditure  of  a  similar  kind, 
if  expenditure  is  likely  to  be  exceeded  under  any  one 
head  in  any  one  circle  and  a  sum  is  likely  to  lapse 
under  the  same  head  in  another  circle. 

3728-9.  Now,  turning  to  the  Appropriation  Aocoont 
of  1894-95  which  I  have  got  here,  I  will  take  No.  3. 
Kannfacturing  Establishments,  in  which  a  provision  of 
about  Bs.  1 ,4(X>,000  was  made  for  the  eastern  circle  in 
Bengalr  Conld  be  transfer  a  surplus  arising  there  to 
meet  an  anticipated  deficit  in  Madras  under  Head  )£, 
Arsenal  and  Depdt«  ;  or  must  it  only  bo  within  Head  3 
that  he  can  make  the  transfer  ?— No,  he  could  not. 
He  can  only  transfer  from  one  circle  to  another 
under  the  same  head. 

3730.  And  is  there  no  power  of  transfer  with  the 
assent  of  the  Military  Member  and  of  the  Finance 
Department  from  one  head  to  another  P — Yes,  with  the 
sanction  of  Government. 

3731.  Quite  so ;  of  the  Military  Department  and  the 
Finance  Department,  I  suppose  P— Yea,  that  is  what  I 
mean  by  Government. 

3732.  Would  you  describe  shortly  how  the  ordnance 
budget  is  prepared  in  the  dtffarent  circles  and  revised 
by  the  J)ireotoT*General  of  Ordnance  P— Each  circle 
has  to  submit  by  the  15th  of  August  their  estimate 
of  requirements  for  peraoTmd,  and,  by  a  lator  dato, 
for  stores :  and  the  per$oniiel  budgets  are  submitted 
through  the  Inspector-General  to  the  Director-General 
of  Ordnance  after  having  been  reviewed  by  the  Con- 
troller of  Military  Accounts  in  each  circle. 

S733.  Then  the  preparation  of  estimates  is  a  process 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  P — Yes. 

^734-6.  Each  different  establishment  prepArca,  I 
snppcse,  its  own  particular  estimate,  and  submits  it  to 
the  Inspector-General,  who  acts  for  the  wholo  of  the 
circle  P— Yes. 

3737.  And  whec  he  has  revised  it  ho  hands  it  over  to 
the  Military  Controller  for  revision,  as  I  understand 
you  ? — For  check. 

3738.  "Within  the  Command  the  draft  bndget  is  not 
communicated  to  the  Financial  Accountant-Geno^al,  I 
suppose  P — No. 

3739.  You  do  not  refer  in  any  shape  to  the  Ftrancial 
Deparbnent  t  —No. 

3740-1.  Then  you  send  it  forward  to  the  Diiector- 
Generaland  he  revises  itP — Ym.  He  may  revise  it  or 
ne  may  raise  objeotions ;  th^  check  it  very  carefully 
in  ttie  Director-General's  ofiBce. 

3742.  And  does  much  correction  take  place  there, 
or,  as  a  rule,  are  the  budgets  of  the  ciides  acvpted  ? 
>-There  is  a  certain  amount^  of  correction  occa- 
sionally by  the  Controller,  but  it  is  very  clearly  laid 
down  what  is  allowed  in  all  matters  of  perf/ntul. 
There  is  more  correction  in  the  budget,  p^haps,  of 
stores  owing  to  snperintend^ts  of  factories  over- 
estimating occasionally  their  requirements. 

3743.  One  knows  that  in  any  service  the  amount  of 
suvgin  upon  which,  for  a  given  year,  yon  can  what 
I  may  call  pull  and  haul  is  very  small  P— -Yes. 
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3744.  That  is  to  say,  establishments  cannot  be  altered  CUmal 

to  any  very  great  extent  within  a  year;  but  I  suppoae  B.  WaetfR.A. 
the  Ordnanoe  Department  is  one  npon  vhioh  there  is 
a  ^eator  power  of  pnll  and  haul  than  most  depart- 
ments, inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the  expenditure 
is  in  stores ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for  a  moment  that 
it  is  justifiable  to  reduce  stores,  but  you  can  do  it ;  you 
cannot  reduce  pay  or  establishments  P — No. 

3745.  And,  therefore,  there  is  room  for  discretion  to 
a  greater  extent  than  occurs  in  most  departments,  is 
there  notP — ^There  is  a  certain  amount  of  room,  but  the 
estimates  for  material  are  based  by  factories  on  tiie 
cstimatos  oF  work  that  they  will  have  to  do.  Perhaps  I 
should  liave  said  that  before  they  submit  their  estimates 
for  material,  au  estimate  is  prepared  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  following  year, 

3746.  And  that  is  approved  at  beadquM'tezs  P — ^That 
is  sent  up  separately. 

3747.  Therefore,  that  is  tho  meaaure  by  which  the 
amount  of  money  is  determined? — To  a  great  extant; 
it  is  rather  difficult  always  to  look  ahead  and  toll 
exactly  what  the  work  will  be  in  any  given  factory 
in  the  following  year,  but  an  estimate  is  always 
prepared. 

3748.  There  is  a  discretion  exercised,  is  there  not,  in 
regard  to  works  and  stores  ;  if  you  find  yourself  pressed, 
you  do  reduce  the  expenditure  under  those  heads,  do 
you  not  P  —We  arc  obttged  to. 

3749.  To  explain  what  1  mean  ;  I  see  in  this  repoi-t 
for  the  Military  Budget  of  1894-95  the  explanation 
given  of  a  considerable  saving  in  that  budget.  It 
appears  that  works  and  stores  provided  in  the  original 
estimate  were  redut-ed  during  the  year  ? — Yes, 

37.'>0.  Khowing  that  under  pressure  such  a  discretion 
is  used  P — Yes. 

3761.  {Sir  R  dph  Kno-r.:)  That  would  be  done  by  the 
central  authority,  would  it  not? — It  would  be  done 
under  the  orders  of  the  Director-General  ;  it  would 
involve  probably  tho  abandonment  of  some  work 
ordered,  which  we  could  not  do  without  his  authority. 

3752.  {OhoAnna/n.)  1  will  give  yon  this  case :  No.  5, 
stores ;  out  of  an  estimate  (considering  10  rupees  to  be 
II.)  of  less  than  133,000/.,  there  was  a  saving  of  28,0002.. 
and  the  explanation  is  that  it  was  due  to  a  smaller 
quantity  of  stores  having  been  purchased.  Ordnance 
ofHcers  having  been  enjoined  to  observe  a  stricter 
eoonomy  F — ^Yee. 

3753-4.  Therefore,  after  the  estimates  were  framed, 
orders  wore  given  practically  to  the  Ordnance  officers 
that  they  were  not  to  work  up  to  that  estimate ;  but 
that  their  purchases  were  to  be  on  a  more  moderate 
scale  P — ^Yfls,  that  refers  to  arsenals,  not  to  factories. 

37.Vi.  That  is  under  the  bead  "stores"?— Yes,  stores 
for  arsenals, 

3756.  Are  the  estimates  for  the  different  eenices  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  baaed  on  aver^es  of  post 
years  P — Yes. 

3757.  But  how  do  you  satisfy  yourselves  tfaat  such 
averages  represent  the  real  requiremraits  of  the  service  P 
The  adoption  of  an  average,  I  suppose,  would  be  modified 
by  a  consideration  of  circumstances  which  might  pro- 
duce reduction  as  well  as  increase  P — Quito  so.  That 
is  very  carefully  watohed,  and  every  storeholder  in  an 
arsenal  keeps  a  book  in  which  his  actual  issues  year 
by  year  are  entered,  and  if  there  is  any  abnormal 
issue  due  to  re-armament,  that  is  cut  out,  so  that  the 
average  annual  issue  may  not  be  unduly  enhanced. 

37.''jS-9.  I  rather  meant  to  take  the  case  of  a  change 
going  on  in  some  article  of  manufacture,  supposing 
you  found  that  cordite  wasgoingto  replace  gunpowder, 
1  presume  you  would,  nnder  those  circumstences, 
hardly  work  up  your  gunpowder  to  the  average  of  part 
years  ? — When  you  come  to  a  change  like  tbac,  it 
requires  a  great  deal  cf  consideration.  You  cannot  allow 
your  reserves  of  one  store  t3  run  away  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  another— say,  for  instanc:>,  when  we  have  gone 
from  one  class  of  ammunition,  from  Snider  to  Martin^ 
Henry,  or  from  the  Martini-Henry  to  the  '303— you 
could  not  let  the  Martini-Henry  run  out,  so  as  to  leave 
yourself  with  a  single  year's  reserve;  there  might  be 
some  failure  in  tho  ammunition  which  was  replocmg  it. 

3760.  You  will  obsen-e  my  question  is  merely  directed 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  understand  that,  while 
the  prefMration  of  the  estimate  is  based  upon  an 
average,  it  is  yet  an  average  checked  by  yonr  know- 
ledge of  the  cironmBtanees  of  the  time,  and  tiie  require- 
ments of  the  time  P—Quito  so. 
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fi^.t  3761 .  By  whom  is  the  Ordnance  exi>enditu;-o  audited  ? 

B.  Wact,  B.A.  Military  AccountH  DeiMrtment. 

.  —  3762.  Who  are  cmite  independent  of  the  Ordnance 
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3763.  Then  at  each  establishment  in  there  a  Military 
Examiner  of  Acooimts  f — No. 

3764.  They  are,  as  it  were,  travellinij  examiners,  who 
ooToe  and  examine  the  books  P — No ;  each  entablishment 
has  its  own  office  establishment,  who  are  entirely 
under  the  Ordnance  officer  or  the  Superintendent  of  thc 
factory.  The  ordiianco  officer,  or  the  Superintendeut 
of  the  factory,  is  responsible  for  the  correctnees  of 
the  accounts  as  they  leave  hia  charge,  and  tliey  go 
from  there  to  a  oentral  office;  they  are  all  sent  to 
the  examiner  of  ordnance  aoconnts,  who  is  nnder  the 
Controller. 

3766.  At  the  central  estttbliBhmentf— At  Calcutta.' 
They  are  all  centred  there ;  hut  all  the  accounts  are 
compiled  in  efwh  arsenal  and  factory  before  they  are 
sent. 

3766.  (Sir  Ittd/ph  Knojr.)  Does  the  local  Controller  of 
accnnnts  have  anything  to  do  with  them  V — The  local 
Oontroller  is  at  Calcutta ;  I  am  speaking  of  Bengal. 

3767.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  nut  some  inconvenience 
in  that  arrangement  P  Can  the  masses  of  Tonchers  be 
sent  to  headqasrters  without  inconvenience,  for  X 
snppoBe  the  Examiner  reqniruu  to  see  the  vonchers 
upon  which  expenditure  is  founded  ? — Yei>,  they  are  all 
sent ;  he  requires  to  see  the  Touchers. 

3768.  His  andit  is  an  audit  of  detail;  he  accepts 
nothing  upon  the  faith  of  the  accountant  P— •  Alwolutely 
nothing. 

3769.  (Sir  Balph  Knox,)  That  includes  the  store 
accounts  as  well  as  the  cash  acuouots? — Al!  accounts. 

3770.  Accounts  of  stores ;  receipt  and  issue  of  stores  P 
— Tes. 

3771.  {GiMimum.)  And  all  go  to  the  central  examin- 
ing office  P — To  the  Military  Account  Office.  There  are 
two  l^xaminers.  The  Examiner  in  the  Pay  Department, 
also  under  the  Controller,  who  deals  with  qaestioiu)  of 
pay  of  the  cstabliiibment,  and  the  Examiner  of  Ord- 
nance Accounts  who  deals  with  all  qoesticns  of  stores  ; 
the  Commissariat  Examiner  checks  the  {taymontH, 
because  all  actual  cash  payments  for  local  stores  are 
done  by  the  commissariat. 

3772.  Tho  oommissariat  are  in  uharga  of  the  stores .° 

—No. 

3773.  In  charge  of  the  store  accounts?— No,  not  in 
charge  of  the  Rtoi-e  accounts.  The  Commissariat  Exa- 
miner pa>-a  contractors,  for  instance,  who  supply  local 
stores. 

3774.  (Sir  Baiph  Knox.)  Upon  the  demand  of  the 
ordnance  officer  who  certifies  to  the  bill  ? — Who  certifies 
to  the  bill  being  a  correct  account. 

3775.  And  that  he  has  racelved  the  stores  P— And  that 
he  has  received  the  stores. 

3776.  Then  the  Ordnance  Examiner  seas  that  the 
gtorea  for  which  a  charge  is  made  are  credited  in  the 
same  aoconntP— Quite  so. 

3777.  {Chairman.)  Then  I  should  like  to  uudei-staud 
aboat  the  obtaining  of  money,  the  actual  oa^  which 
is  required  for  pay,  and  so  forth.  The  proper  officer 
in  tho  establishment  draws  upon  tiie  district  treasury, 
does  he  not? — He  receives  a  cheque  from  the  Fay 
Examiner,  but  he  has  also  a  permanent  advance. 
Bach  estabtishment  has  a  permanent  advance  corres- 
ponding to  what  their  payments  are  likely  to  be  during 
the  month,  and  that  permanent  advance  is  to  enable 
him  to  pay  the  whole  of  his  European  establishment, 
and  the  permanent  labourers  and  permanent  artificers 
where  they  have  any,  and  alt  the  extra  artificers  and 
all  the  extra  charges  like  postages,  telegrams,  office,  &c. 

3778.  And  does  the  pay  officer  draw  the  sum  repre- 
senting this  permanent  advance  out  of  the  district 
treasury  and  keep  it  in  hia  own  chest  ?— Yes,  keeps  it 
nnder  a  guard.  He  keeps  it  in  the  treasure  cnest 
under  a  goard  of  either  native  infantry  or  a  police 
^ttard. 

3779.  We  are  now  talking  of  what  goes  on  at  each  of 
the  27  establishments  in  all  India,  viz.,  the  12  arsenals, 
6  depftts.  and  9  factories  P— Yes. 

3780.  And  at  each  of  those  27  establishments,  a 
permanent  advance  for  these  charges  of  pay  and  con- 
tingencies is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  esta< 
bUMinent  ? — The  ordnance  officer  signs  for  the  advance. 


and  when  they  make  over  charge,  one  to  the  other,  they 
sign  for  the  permanent  advance. 

3781.  The  purchase  of  stores  you  have  jnst  dosoribed 
to  us  is  done  throagh  the  oommissariat  P — Yes,  the 
pnrchase  of  local  stores — of  all  stores  purchased  locally 
which  are  received  in  the  arsenal ;  then  a  voucher  goes 
to  the  Commissariat  Examiner  authorising  him  to  pay 
the  contractor. 

3782.  Docs  the  audit  officer  under  the  Military  Con> 
troUer  make  any  report  upon  the  result  of  his 
examination  of  the  ordnance  expenditnreP  —  The 
Examiner  of  Ordnance  Accounts  sends  the  Inspector- 
General  a  statement  monthly  showing  the  actual  ex- 
penditure under  different  heads  that  has  been  iucurred 
during  the  month  in  each  establishment  in  his  circle. 
He  gets  a  detailed  list  showin|[  what  the  budget  allot- 
ment is  and  exactly  wliat  is  going  out  month  by  mouth, 
and  the  ordnance  officer  of  the  establishment  also  sends 
him  a  statement  every  month  showing  exactly  what  he 
has  paid  under  the  ditferent  heads. 

3783.  Therefore,  the  Inspector-General  knows  first  of 
all  from  the  andit  officer  what  has  been  the  actual 
expenditure  incurred  in  his  department  in  the  preceding 
month  p — As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  knows  it  first  from  the 
ordnance  officer  or  fiom  the  saperintendent  of  the 
factory,  because  the  Examiow's  statemoit  comes  in 
later. 

y784.  So  the  Inspector-General  gets  a  check  over  the 
expenditure  since  he  learns  first  what  his  own  officers 
have  claimed  and  paid,  and  then  what  the  auditor  has 
admitted f — Yes;  and  occasionally  there  are  little 
difl'erenoes  owin^  to  cheques  being  presented  later. 
A  voncher  authorising  payment  might  be  given  tMfore 
the  end  of  the  month  to  a  contractor,  and  he  might 
nut  present  it  till  the  next  month,  but  Uie  differenoea 
aru  very  sU^t.  One  has  a  periect  check  over  the 
expenditure  of  each  establishment. 

3785.  Month  by  month  P-  Month  by  mouth. 

3786.  What  are  the  arrangements  for  stock -taking, 
and  how  is  it,  from  time  to  time,  ascertained  whether 
the  stores  actually  ;n  store  correspond  with  the  stocks 
which  the  books  show  should  be  in  the  store  P — Welt, 
there  are  very  stringent  orders  about  stock-ti^ittg,  and 
slock  is  always  being  taken  ihroaghoat  the  year  in 
each  establishment  of  certain  articles.  In  every 
arsenal  there  is  a  oorcain  proportion  li^d  down  nn^r 
regulations,  and  the  storeholder  has  to  check  that 
proportion. 

3787.  When  the  storeholder  is  taking  stock,  is  he 
accompanied  by  any  independent  officer P — No:  oooa- 
sionally  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so  (it  depends  upon 
the  personnel  of  the  establishment)  a  juni^  officer  ia 
detailed  to  take  "took ;  and  if  the  storeholder  is  talcing 
stock  of  anus,  or  other  important  stores,  an  officer,  or 
an  honorary  commissioned  officer,  actually  counts  and 
checks  the  stores,  and  signs  in  the  ledger  for  having 
done  so. 

37tf8.  And  is  his  report  compared  with  the  ledger 
to  see  how  far  the  articles  actually  found  in  stora 
correspond  with  those  that  the  bock  show  P-— Yes, 
immediately. 

3789.  Is  that  a  complete  system  for  security  in  yonr 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  noindependentguaranteeP 

-Well,  not  only  iu  a  junior  officer  told  off  whenever 
he  can  be  spared  to  take  stock,  but  the  ordnance 
officer  in  charge  of  the  arsenal  takes  a  certain  proportion 
of  stock  himself. 

3790.  And  there  is  never  any  test  from  a  perfectly 
independent  department,  such,  we  will  say,  as  the  Audit 
Department  of  the  Military  Controller  P — Yes.  The 
Examiner  once  a  year  sends  an  officer  of  his  Depart* 
ment  to  each  establishment,  and  he  counts  a  certain 
number,  of  stores.  That  has  only  been  instituted  of 
late  years — the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  Examiner 
sends  an  officer  round  to  each  establishment,  and  he 
says  :  "  lay  out  such  and  such  stores."  They  are  laid 
out  for  counting,  and  compared.  And  in  addition  to 
that  the  Inspector-Greneral  himself,  in  his  inspection, 
often  asks  to  see  certain  stores.  I  have  often  done  it — 
had  the  stores  laid  oat  and  ooimted  them,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  lodger  on. the  spot.  I  might 
mention  also  that  there  is  often  a  great  check  on  the 
qnantities  of  stores  when  large  issnes  are  made.  For 
instance,  if  stock  has  ran  at  all  low  in  one  arsenid, 
and  we  find  the  stores  in  another,  we  order  one  arsenal 
to  supply  another.  Every  arsenal  renders  a  statement 
of  monthly  balances,  and  if  we  found,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  100  Martini-Henry  carbines  which  we 
wanted  somewhere  else,  we  would  send  them  an  order 
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to  issac  the  whole  lot.   We  shonld  Tery  soon  find  oat 
whether  the  stock  was  not  oorrect. 

37&1.  How  do  yoQ,  sb  Inapcctor-Oeiieral,  satisfy 
yourself  tliat  the  reserres  of  important  articles  of  war 
material  are,  at  any  given  moment,  up  to  the  pro- 
portion necessary  ;  if  at  anv  moment  there  io  an  emer- 
gency, ft  likelihood  of  a  drain  upon  the  btores,  how 
do  you  knuw  that  yon  have  got  a  full  stock  to  draw 
nponP — We  know,  because  each  establishment,  each 
arsenal  and  de|>6t,  submits  a  monthly  balance  of 
important  stores. 

2792.  How  long  after  the  expiration  of  the  month  P — 
I  think  on  the  10th  of  the  following  month. 

3793.  On  the  10th  of  the  month  the  Inspector- 
6«nenl  knowa  what  stores  are  in  hand  on  the  3l8t  of 
the  preceding  month  ? — Yes,  we  want  to  know  that, 
beoftoae  we  have  so  conetantly  to  transfer  stores  from 
one  arsenal  to  another,  and  from  that  a  statement  is 
compiled  erer^  quarter,  which  goes  up  to  the  Director- 
Geueral,  showmg  the  exact  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  camp  equipment  in  each  circle,  and  from 
these  a  general  ^tateukent  is  compiled,  from  which  the 
Director -General  knows  to  a  round  what  ammunition 
we  have  got  in  all  India. 

3794.  You  learn  it  within  your  circle  on  the  10th. 
Wben  does  he  letra  itP — The  Director-General  would 
gel  the  return  of  stores  iu  hand  on  the  Ist  of  April 
before  the  1st  of  May.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  compile 
and  to  check. 

3795.  [Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Are  those  returns  sent  up 
monthly  with  a  view  to  their  being  compiled  P  — 
Quarterly  to  the  Director-General  of  Ordnance. 

3796.  {Chairman.)  But  at  any  time  by  telegraph  te 
can  learn  fiom  each  Inspector-Genera'  what  the  Bt&te  is 
within  10  days  you  may  say  P— Well,  it  migbt  take 
a  little  longer  than  that,  because  1  should  have  to 
oommanicatu  with  the  arsenals ;  but  wittiin  two  or 
three  weeks. 

3797.  On  the  10th  each  Inspector- General  knows 
what  the  state  of  ihe  store  balance  is  P — Ysn. 

3798.  Within  the  10  days  you  would  know  what 
existed  on  the  Ist,  and  you  ^are  therefore  able  to  inform 
the  Director-General  within  that  very  short  period  ? — 
If  the  Director-General  telegraphs  to  moat  any  time, 
I  could  tell  him  what  the  balance  was  on  the  Ist  of  thai 
month  within  a  few  hours. 

3799.  And  you  also  would  know  whether  there  hod 
been  any  heavy  drafts  in  the  interval  P — No,  1  could 
not  tell  that  without  commnnicating  with  the  arsenals ; 
for  this  reason,  that  every  requisition  does  not  come  to 
the  Inspector-General  now  as  it  used  to  do,  but  if  an 
officer  in  charge  of  an  arsenal  recoires  a  rec^uisitiou 
whicb  is  covered  by  the  regulations  he  can  issne  at 
once  without  reference  to  me. 

3800.  But  at  all  erents  the  number  of  establishments 
is  not  very  great,  the  InspectDr<General  can  commnni- 
cttte  with  them  pretty  quickly;  it  is  quite  a  smftll 
number  of  places  — Yes. 

ttVUl.  Would  you  describe  the  establishment  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  each  command  P — The  several 
circles  and  vlh  establishments  contained  in  them  ore 
as  follows 


Arteoftli. 

DepUa. ' 

Factorlei. 

PenAB.— fenMspon  - 

DeralnmiL 

BmlPibdl  • 

Khan. 

BBSOAI.— Port  Williftin. 

Aliahkbul  • 

Agr« 

Siiiall-arin  ainmuDi- 
tion,  irunpowder, 
Kun  cttTTUige,  ahell 
ikt-tory,  hftnieu  and 
Bsddlei?. 

llADKAS.— Xadnu 

Port  Duflfirin 

Oan  cBiTiage. 

TrinralslwTTr. 

BeUanr. 

B01U1.T.— Bomlmy 
Quette  - 

AhmoiUbii'l 

!4irmll-anii  ■mmunl- 

lion. 
GiiDpowder. 

Ksnehi 

Quit  uuriage. 

Aden. 

Mhow. 

3802.  Would  you  subdivide  those  factories,  because  ^  Waee  R.A. 
I  see  afterwards  in  your  memorandum  you  allude  to  * 
the  different  kinds  of  work  done  in  the  factories.  There   27  p^b.  IBM. 
are  three  gun  carriage  factories,  are  there  not  P — ^Tbere  - 

is  a  gun  carriage  factory  in  each  Presidency,  Fnttygurh,  Ordnance 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  Department. 

3803.  And  besides  that  the  other  six  factories  P — 
There  are  two  gunpowder  factories  in  the  Bengal 
circle,  and  one  in  the  Bombay  circle,  and  two  small 
ammunition  factories,  one  in  the  Bengal  and  one  in 
the  Bombay  circle.  Then  there  is  one  shell  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  artillery  projectiles  and  fuses 
for  the  whole  of  India  iu  Bengal,  and  <me  harness  and 
siiddle  factory  at  Cawupore. 

:1804.  Have  yon  mentioned  the  small  arms  ammuni- 
tioo  P — Yes,  I  mentioned  that;  there  is  one  in  Bengal 
and  one  in  Bombay. 

3S05.  I  see  in  the  Appropriation  Account  of  the  Army 
expenditure  that  Benml  is  diTided  into  two  circleiP— • 

Yes. 

3806.  Docs  Bengal  include  the  Punjab  Circle,  because 
I  see  there  is  Bengal  Eastern  Circle,  Bengal  Western 
Circle,  Madras  Circle,  and  Bombav  P — >YeB,  the  Eastern 
circle  is  Bengal,  the  Western  circle  is  Punjab. 

3807.  Would  701X  give  us  the  distinctions  between 
the  business  of  an  arsenal  and  a  dep6tP — Well,  an 
arsenal  is  a  very  much  larger  establishment  than  a 

dep6t.  An  arsenal  exists  for  the  supply  to  a  very  large 
number  of  troops  of  all  equipments  which  they  can 
poijsibly  reqaire,  not  only  arms  and  ammimition,  but 
uarneus  and  caddlery,  camp  equipage,  and  accoutre- 
ments of  every  kind;  depots  are  on^  maintained  for 
the  supply  of  ammunition  and  entrenching  tools. 

3808-9.  With  the  amount  of  regular  communication 
that  there  is  now  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  necesHary 
distinction  P  Is  the  concentration  of  stores  carried  as 
far  as  is  desirable  or  possible  P — That  is  a  qnestion 
about  which  I  hardly  like  to  give  an  opinion ;  they  have 
been  reduced  very  largely,  as  I  think  I  have  pointed 
out.  There  has  been  an  enormous  reduction  since  the 
Ordnance  Commission  of  1875.  Whereas  there  were  in 
1879,  16  arsenals  and  magazines,  so-called,  and 
17  depAts,  there  are  at  the  present  time,  12  arsenals 
and  SIX  depots,  so  that  there  has  been  a  very  oonsi- 
derublo  reduction.  Whether  that  reduction  could  be 
carried  farther  is  rather  a  question  for  the  Commoudor- 
in-Chtef.  Personally  I  shonld  like  to  see  them 
reduced. 

3810.  You  think  it  does  admit  of  fbrther  reduction  P 
—Yes. 

;!811.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  on  the  face 
of  it  why  there  should  be  any  separation  between  a 
depot  and  an  arsenal ;  why  the  bigger  depositoir  of 
stores  should  not  include  the  smaller  one  if  railway 
oommnnication  is  soflRcientP  —  It  was  considered 
neoesBuy  in  former  years.  They  had  sereral  so-called 
magazines  in  which  ammnnition  was  stwed  and  other 
small  stores,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  the  ostablishmmt 
of  those  depots  originally  was  owing  to  the  want  of 
railway  oummonication. 

3812.  There  seem  to  be  »  large  nnmber  of  arsenals 
m  Bombay  m  compared  with  otlwT  oummands ;  is  tiiere 
any  reason  Tor  such  a  distribution  ? — Yes,  betuuisc  it  is 
BQoh  a  stn^ling  command. 

3813.  Of  course  we  at  once  ezce\>t  Aden,  that  stands 
by  itself ;  but  then  yon  are  left  with  Bombay,  Quetta, 
KuToohi,  and  Mhow  P— Quetta,  of  course,  is  far  away 
on  the  frontier,  and  there  is  Mhow. 

3814.  And  I  also  see  you  put  Kurochi  P — Kuiachi  is 
a  very  important  point,  as  it  would  be  the  basis  of 
operations  on  the  frontier.  Kurachi  is  a  very  im- 
poi-tant  point,  so  is  Quetta;  Mhow  may  be  open  to 
question. 

3815.  I  am  struck  by  the  numl>er  of  the  ursenals 
there,  because  I  see,  taking  the  work,  the  limit  for 
urgent  expenditure  in  Bengal  is  30,000  rupees ; 
in  Bombay  20,000;  which  looks  as  if  the  work  in 
Bengal  was  considerably  bigger  than  in  Bombav.  and 
yet  there  is  a  larger  number  of  arsenals  tooaght 
necessary  in  Bombay  P — That  does  not  refer  to  the 
expenditure  in  arsenals,  that  particular  expenditure  is 
principally  iu  connexion  with  factories.  We  are  given 
a  larger  limit  in  Ben^,  because  three-fourths  of  the 
mannfiictnring  power  in  tiie  whole  of  India  is  in  Bengal 
in  th<»e  five  factories. 

3816.  Do  you  think  in  Bombay  itself  it  iu  necessapy 
to  have  an  arsenal  P— Yes,  either  there  or  at  Poona. 
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XJolonet  I  Bbould  liko  to  see  it  mored  to  Foona.   I  might 

IL  Waee,  B.A.  meniton  that  a  proposal  has  beon  a  long  time  nnaer 

— —  consideration  to  move  Uie  Bombay  arsenal  to  PDona. 

87  l^b.  18M.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  done. 


OrdnanM 
Ifepaitment. 


8817.  (Sir  Donald  Sle'xart.)  What  ia  the  reabon  for 
that? — Well,  the  Bombay  arsenal  is  a  great  deal  too 
mnall,  and  Uie^r  cannot  increaae  the  limits  of  it,  the 
ground  ontoide  ia  so  valoable ;  and  the  stores  are  not 
well  arranged  in  the  Bombay  arsenal. 

3818.  {Chairman.)  Ton  Were  mentioning  just  now 
the  rednctions  that  had  been  made  in  ordnant-c  esta- 
blishments consequent  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
(*ommia»ion  of  1879,  was  it  not  P — 1874-75. 

3819.  Could  yon  describe  a  little  more  folly  wbi^  led 
to  auch  a  large  rednction  as  that  that  yon  pointed  out? 
—Simply  financial  considerations. 

3830.  Ton  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
eastern  of  a  great  number  of  arsentds  and  depdts  was 
rendered  nnnecesiary  by  railroad  extension,  I  anpposc  P 
— That  mnst  have  been  the  reason  of  it. 

3821.  [Sir  Balph  Kwxe.)  But  have  you  not  a  store 
establishment  handy  to  any  considerable  mass  of 
troops ;  do  you  not  find  that  necessary  P — Not  in  addi- 
tion to  these  arfenals  and  dep6ts. 

3822.  These  are  anfficiently  contiguous  to  the  troops? 
— Yet,  these  work  Tery  well. 

3^.  What  distance  are  they  from  any  large  number 
of  troops  ?— •Well,  of  coarse,  some  of  them  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  troops,  hut  in  some  cases  stores  have 
to  be  sent  some  bunoreds  of  miles  by  rail. 

3824.  To  what  force  of  troops  would  that  fie — a 
brigade  for  instance? — Oh,  to  more  than  brigades.  The 
number  of  troops  supplied  hy  these  arsenals  varies 
Tery  oonsiderahly ;  Allahabad  has  a  very  largo  circle  of 
supply,  and  so  has  BAwol  Pindi,  because  there  are  so 
many  troops  concentrated  on  the  fWintier  there. 

3825.  Is  there  no  store  establishment  at  Eawal 
PindiP — Yes,  there  is  an  arsenal  at  Rawal  Pindi; 
Rawal  Pindi  is  one  of  the  arsenals. 

3826.  But  what  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  store  near  such  a  force  as 
a  brigade  P — No,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary. 

3827-8.  Then  what  is  your  largest  force  which  is 
without  a  handy  store  establishment?  —  I  could  not 
»ay  at  uncc. 

3829.  {Sir  Donald  Siewart.)  Peshawur  would  be  the 
largest  P — But  Peshawur  ia  only  lOO  milea  from  Rawal 
Pindi ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying  it.  Meernt 
has  no  arsenal;  JMeerut  is  dependent  on  Fcrozepore. 

3830.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  has  it  not  a  de^6t?— 
No.  It  is  a  Teiy  expensive  arrangement  keeping  up 
■Aparate  depdts,  and  Toiy  unsatisfiactory. 

3831.  But  the  anuiul  issnes  of  ammunition  and 
equipment  of  various  kinds  is  sent  from  Meernt,  for 
instance,  to  some  considerable  distance  to  be  anpplted  P 
— Well,  the  immediate  requisitions  would  be,  but  each 
urseDa]  has,  of  course,  a  list  of  the  traops  under  its 
■apply — ro  many  regiments  of  British  infantry  and 
oavalry  and  so  many  bat-teries  of  artillery,  and  so  on  — 
and  from  that  list  of  corps  dependent  upon  them  they 
«re  able  to  estimate  their  reqnirement.s  exactly,  and  then 
all  those  separate  regiments  send  their  requisitions  at 
due  times  to  the  arsenal  of  supply.  It  becomes  merely 
a  question  of  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  send  stores  200 
or  300  miles  by  rail  or  to  keep  up  a  separate  establish- 
ment, and  then,  even  if  you  keep  up  these  dep6ts,  you 
cannot  keep  up  establishments  of  all  the  different  kitidf 
of  equipment  that  are  required  without  very  con- 
siderable expenditure.  It  is  a  much  more  economical 
plan  to  keep  up  arsenals  that  are  centrally  situated  as 
regards  the  railway. 

3832.  And  experience  has  shown  that  the  reduction 
ill  the  number  of  depdts  and  arsenals  has  not  given 
rise  to  any  inconvenience  us  regards  the  equipment  of 
the  troops?— None  whatever.  I  have  never  heard  any 
complaint  of  it.  And  we  have  much  better  control  of 
an  arsenal  than  we  have  of  a  depdt.  For  instance,  the 
establishment  of  an  arsenal  is  one  ordnuice  officer  of 
the  first  close,  thftt  is  a  senior  officer  of  experience,  and 
one  third,  and  one  fourth,  and  that  allows  of  efficient 
control  by  commissioned  ofBcers.  When  we  come  down 
to  dep6t8  our  Department  if  handicapped  in  the  matter 
olytnoivnel-  You  are  supposed  to  have  one  ^rd-c4a88 
oflSoer ;  under  him  you  would  have  a  few  senior  warrant 


officers ;  if  the  officer  goes  sick  the  dep&t  is  immediate^ 
thrown  on  the  hands  uf  warnuit  offtoem. 

3833.  The  force  of  the  regiments  in  India  is  main- 
tained at  a  fuller  establishment  than  at  home,  and 
suppose  they  had  to  be  moved,  for  instance,  they 
would  not  nave  to  be  supplied  with  so  much  extra 
material  as  a  force  organised  at  home?— They  are 
always  kept  fully  eqnipped  and  all  the  troops  included 
in  the  mobilisation  soneme  are  provided  wi^  their 
moliilisatioa  equipment  which  they  keep  now  in 
regimental  charge. 

3834.  Oh,  I  see,  then  practically  yon  meet  the 
difficulty  of  any  immediate  extension  or  mobilisatiun 
by  having  an  inoreased  regimental  charge  P — Well,  I 
would  not  say  an  increased  charge.  Formerly  the  mobi- 
lisation stores  were  kept  in  arsenals,  but  it  was  deem«l 
by  the  Gommaoder-in-Chief  in  India  more  expedient 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  regimental  oha^. 

3835.  That  explains  the  difficulty  I  was  under.  I 
uiideratand  now  tbar;  you  have  regimental  local  charges 
of  stores  up  to  the  fnll  equipment  which  may  be 
required  by  the  units  in  the  case  of  any  movement  or 
mobilisation  P — Yes. 

3836.  So  that  a  local  store  of  that  kind  exists  P — Yes. 

3837.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Do  tbey  keep  regiments 
in  possession  of  their  service  ammunition  now  ? — Yes. 
of  all  the  regimental  ammnnition.  For  a  British 
infantry  regiment  ^ing  on  serrioe  each  man  has  100 
rounds,  anothe  regimental  reserve  is  289  rounds,  that  is, 
they  keep  those  339  rounds  with  the  regiment.  Then 
the  ordnance  reserves  in  ordnance  charge  unonnt  to 
300  rounds  per  man.  That  brings  the  total  up  to  639 
ronndd  a  man.  Each  regiment  in  the  first  or  second 
army  division  which  is  in  possession  of  mobilisation 
stores  keeps  those  mobilisation  stores  till  it  is  relieved 
by  another  regiment.  Then  it  hands  over  its  mobili* 
aation  equipment  to  the  regiment  that  comes  into  the 
army  division. 

38:^8.  {Sir  RaUph  Knox.)  How  is  control  exercised 
over  those  stores  in  the  hands  of  the  troops :  is  it 
by  your  Department  ? — No,  the  officer  oommondiug  is 

responsible, 

3839.  But  who  examines  the  account? — Theacoonut 
is  rendered  to  the  Examiner.  The  Ordnance  Examiner 
examines  all  the  accounts  of  regiments. 

3810.  It  is  not  through  your  Department  ? — Ko ;  the 
commanding  officer  is  responsible  to  the  Government, 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  rather,  that  he  is  in  pos- 
session of  these  stores. 

3841.  But  those  accounts  are  rendered  to  whom  ?  

All  regimental  accounts  are  audited  hv  the  JSxaminOT 
of  Ordnance  Accounts  independently  of  the  Ordnance 
Department. 

38i2.  {Chairman.)  The  Examiner  of  Begimental  Ao- 
oounts  is  an  officer  of  the  Military  Controller  P — Yes. 

3843.  {Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  told  us  that  in 
1879  there  were  16  arsenals  and  magazines,  and  17 
dep6ts,  whereas  at  the  present  time  there  are  12  arsenals 
and  six  depdts.  I  gather  from  your  memorandum 
'that  two  new  arsenals  in  the  meantime  have  been 
created? — Yes. 

3344.  Owing  to  the  extension  to  Quetta  ? — Qnetta, 
and  there  was  an  arsenal  at  Peshawar  wUch  boa  been 
removed  to  Rawal  Pindi ;  the  Peshawar  arsen&I  has 
been  abolished, 

3845.  Then  one  arsenal  has  been  created  in  con- 
sequeuce  of  the  extension  of  territory  ? — Yes,  Quetta ; 
and  one  dep6fc.  Fort  Dnfierin. 

3846-7.  Fort  DnETeriu  is  iu  Burma  ?— Fort  Dufferiu 
is  in  Upper  Burma.  And  there  is  one  new  dep6t  at 
Trimul^herry ;  also  one  at  Ahmedabad,  a  minor  alte- 
ration in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  arsenal 
at  Ahmedabad,  which  is  quite  close. 

3848.  That  was  a  substitution  of  one  thing  for 
another? — Yes. 

3849.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  At  the  same  place  P— 

Yes. 

3850.  {Chairman.)  But  at  all  events  I  gather  that 
you  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  few  large  estoblishments 
rather  than  a  number  of  smidl  ones  f — They  are  much 
better  administered. 

3851.  And  I  Btqipose  in  the  main  more  eoonomioalF 
—I  should  say  so. 
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{Sir  Ralph  Khm.)  It  it  oonpled,  howeror,  with  the 
lystem  that  I  hare  juBt  elucidated,  that  there  is  » 
complete  equipment  of  sbamt  held  by  each  onit  of  th^ 
maj. 


(3fr.  Oourtney.)  What  is  aboat  iha  laivest 
ndiuB  mna  tiie  snenal  to  a  regimental  oharge?— Well, 
I  conid  not  ga;  without  IcokinA  at  the  mapb  If  there 
WM  «  map  of  bidia  here  I  oould  tell  you. 

3853.  Gould  you  pive  any  eetimftteP— No;  but  as  a 
matter  of  foot  no  inconvenience  has  arisen.  I  have 
never  heard  that  advanced. 

3854.  (Sir  Ea^h  Knox.)  Where  would  transport  he 
ohtained  from  in  case  of  movement  P — On  the  rron<,ierP 

3855.  No;  where  woufd  the  transport  articles  be 
supplied  from  ;  regiments  do  not  keep  the  equipment 
of  transport  with  them  P — No. 

3856.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Some  regiments  doP — 
Some  regiments  on  the  frontier  keep  tbo  equipment  of 
transport,  but  only  a  limited  quantity  I  think  now ; 
bnt  we  keep  a  reserve  of  transport  saddlery :  we  keep  a 
large  reserve  of  transport  saddlery  and  ttansporc  saddles. 

8857.  [Sir  Ralph  Knoa.)  But  how  would  the  carts  be 
obtained — the  waggons  P — Wo  keep  the  carts. 

8858.  Then  yon  would  hare  to  send  them  a  very 
eowdderable  dutanoe  from  the  arsenals  P— No,  because 
the  oarts  are  kept  as  Bawal  Pindi  and  Ferosepore.  and 
wherever  we  can  keep  thum  with  advantage. 

38M.  But  it  is  a  considerable  distance  from  some  of 
the  troops  is  it  not  P — Tes,  it  is. 

3800.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Then  you  use  the  railways  P— 
We  use  the  railways  to  send  them  up,  but  that  is 
all  worked  out  under  the  mobilisation  r^nlations — the 
supply  of  the  tnuuport.  Of  course  that  comes  more 
uiuiier  tiie  Commissariat  Department,  the  sui^ly  cf 
the  transport  not  being  an  ordnance  matter. 

88<1.  {Sir  Salpk  Xnoa.)  Would  they  keep  a  reserre 
of  tran^Nirt  articles  P— We  keep  a  large  reserve  of 
transport  articles,  of  saddlery  and  saddles. 


into  account,  the  manufacture  of  black  powder  will  Coloiul 
have  to  be  continued  for  many  years  to  come,  in  addi>  B.  Waet,K.A. 

titin  to  the  manufiaoture  of  oordite,  the  introduction  of   

which  into  India  is,  in  all  probalality,  only  a  question  S7  FA.  18M. 
of  time.  '—^  


But  not  of  carts  P — The  oarts  have  been  made 
over  now,  I  think,  to  the  Transport  Department. 

3863.  (Ifr.  Suchanan,)  At  depdts  as  well  as  at 
arsenals  P— No,  there  are  no  transport  articles  kept  at 
depdts ;  dep6ts  are  only  for  the  supply  of  ammunition 
and  enteenohing  tools. 

3864.  (CAotrmon.)  Bnt  the  result  of  your  answers  to 
these  questions  appears  to  be  that  you  are  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements,  that  the  regi- 
mental oharge  is  snfScieat  for  all  immedUte  wants, 
and  Prom  the  great  centres  supplies  can  be  forwarded 
sufficiently  quickly  to  prevent  any  inconvenience  P— 
Yes,  I  tlunk  so;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  the 
number  of  estahliahments  increased,  certainly  nnloas 
we  woe  given  a  TOry  considerable  addition  to  our 
psrsonnsl. 

3865.  How,  as  to  the  ordnance  factories :  I  see  there 
are  nine  in  India,  of  which  three  are  gun  carriage 
factories.  The  Special  Ordnance  GomDiiasion  of  1875, 
I  think,  recommended  that  one  of  these  factories  should 
be  closed  and  some  other  modifications  made.  Would 
you  tell  us  what  has  taken  place  with  regard  to  them  P 
— It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  nine  ordnance  factories 
in  India. 

3866.  {l£r.  Courtneif.)  Pardon  my  interrupting  yon ; 
are  there  seven  workmg  days  in  the  week  P — Six  days. 
The  manufacture  of  steel  for  all  artillery  projeoliles 
has  been  satisfactorily  introduced  in  the  Cossipore 
factory  during  the  last  three  years,  and  there  is  no 
reason  nby  the  requirements  of  gun  mountings  and  car- 
riages should  not  bo  similarly  met  if  proper  plant  and 
establishment  are  given.  India  would  then  be  entirely 
independent  of  England  in  this  important  manufacture, 
and  undoubted  economies  would  lie  secured  in  tiie 
future  by  the  employment  of  native  labour. 

3867.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  yon  would  continue  your 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  other  factories  P — Then 
the  gunpowder  factories  ;  there  were  originally  three 
gunpowder  factories  in  India,  one  for  each  Presidency, 
out  the  Madras  Factory  has  been  closed  for  work  for 
some  years  past  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  and  the 
public  service  has  not  sunered  in  consequence.  It  will 
probably  be  always  considered  necessary  to  maintain 
the  two  factories  at  Ishapore  and  Kirkee,  as,  even  if 
the  poasibility  of  accidents  from  explosives  is  not  taken 


3868.  Is  Eirkee  in  the  Bombay  circle  ?— Yes. 

3869.  And  Ishapore  P — Ishapore  is  near  Calcutta.  A 
small  plant  has  already  been  supplied  to  Kirkee  for  the 
experimental  maniifaoture  of  this  new  explosive.  There 
are  two  factories  (Dum  Dnm  and  Kirkee)  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  arm  ammunition,  the  demand  for 
which  is  so  considerable  that  it  would  be  inexpedient, 
and  probably  also  impolitic,  to  concentrate  it  in  one 
factoty.  There  is  only  one  factory  for  the  manufacture 
of  artillery  projectiles.  The  question  of  an  alternative 
factory  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  was  under  consi- 
deration a  few  years  ago,  bnt  was  abandoned  for 
financial  reasons.  The  existing  factory  at  Gossipwe 
is  tMj  aide  to  meet  all  demands  on  it  in  the  future, 
and  there  would  not  he  sufficient  work  to  justify  Ae 
erection  of  duplicate  steel  works,  with  all  the  accom- 
panyingestablishment,  as  well  as  expensire  finiahii^ 
plant.  There  is  also  oidy  one  harness  factory,  in  w^oh 
are  also  manufactured  tne  equipments  for  British  and 
Native  troops  in  India.  The  factory  is  situated  at 
Cawnpore,  which  is  a  great  centre  of  the  leather  trade 
in  India.  The  installation  of  a  second  factory  at 
Bombay  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  but  for  financial  reasons  has  not  yet 
been  carried  into  effect.  Consequently  the  Bombay 
and  Madras  Presidencies  are  largely  dependent  for  the 
supply  of  leather  on  the  local  market,  which  has  not 
been  altc^ether  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  competition 
of  the  trade  being  insufficient  to  secure  a  constant 
supply  of  good  leather.  All  these  factories  are  under 
the  direct  control  of  artillery  officers,  who  are  specially 
selected  from  among  the  officers  who  join  }ihe  Depart- 
ment in  the  executive  grades  as  Ordnance  officers,  and 
an  assistant  snperinteiuleat  is  allowed  fm  each  ftw^ory, 
who  is  taken  mm  the  third  or  fourth  grade  of  Ordnance 
officers.  The  European  staff  of  engineers  and  foremen 
is  kept  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  no  addition  to 
sanctioned  establishment  is  ever  allowed  without  the 
fnUest  »planation  of  the  circumstancea  which  neces- 
sitate sncb  increase.  The  supervision  of  native  labour 
when  employed  on  skilled  work  and  in  the  manipulation 
of  expensive  machinery,  is  a  very  important  matter, 
and  cannot  bo  reduced  without  waste  of  labour  and 
material,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  effidenoy. 

3870.  Have  you  ever  formed  uy  idea  of  what  has 
been  the  financial  result  of  these  large  reforms  in 
Ordnance  establishments  since  1879  P — No,  I  have  not. 

3871.  Tou  have  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  upon 
that  point.  For  instance,  a  coinpanson  of  the  Esti- 
mates of  1879  with  the  current  Estimates  would  not 
enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  P — With  refereace  to 
the  reduction  of  arsenals  and  dopdts  P 

3872.  With  reference  to  the  reduction  of  ohaive  for 
arsenals  and  depdts  P — nere  is  a  note  on  the  military 
expenditure  on  the  army  in  India  for  1872-73  and  for 
1883-84.  If  1  might  read  from  this,  I  think  it  is 
stated  here.  It  says :  "  On  the  other  band,  consider- 
"  able  reductions  were  effected  in  1875  and  subse- 
"  qnentyears  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ordnance 
"  Commission  of  1874,  Tarious  m^azines,  dep6ts, 
"  and  establishments  being  abolished  or  reduced ;  and 
"  again  in  1879,  on  the  Beport  of  the  Ordnance 
'*  Committee  of  1^,  when  tlie  reserves  of  amznu- 
**  nition  and  other  stems  were  largely  reduced.  More- 
**  over,  since  1879-80  the  -nlue  of  all  stores  issued 
"  to  the  police  and  other  prorinoial  services  has  been 
"  deducted  from  charges,  instead  of,  as  heretofore, 
**  being  credited  to  receipts  under  Grant  10.  The 

average  annual  deductions  in  the  last  five  years  of 
"  the  series  have  amounted  to  Bs.  3,17,000." 

3873.  But  that  refers  to  the  reduotions  on  account  of 
police,  does  it  not  P — That  was  only  a  minor  item. 

3874.  But  what  is  the  force  of  the  word  "deduc- 
tions "  P — Deductions  from  the  Estimates. 

3876.  Are  they  not  reductions  P — There  were  con- 
siderable reductions. 

3876.  And  they  put  it  at  three  lakhs  ?~I  find  it  so 
stated. 

3877.  Is  that  three  lakhs  annually  P— "Tea.  The  aver- 
age annual  deductions,'*  it  is  here  stated,  "  in  the  last 
"  five  years  have  amounted  to  three  lakhs  and  17,000." 
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INDJAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION  : 


robncf  3878.  (Sir  Boipfc  Knox,)  Has  there  been  any  corre. 

R.  Wact,  BJk,  spending  increase  in  the  regimental  expenditure  an  to 
—        their  stores  P — I  cannot  say ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
27  Feb.  1896.    there  was  very  cooBiderable  reduction  of  expenditure 

 due  to  the  abolition  of  those  establiuhmentB ;  there 

muet  hare  been. 


comniiMtonod  officers  at  present  sanctioDed  for  the 
several  factories  is  as  follows : — 


Urdaance 
DepeitineDt. 


3879.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  give  as  the  authorised 
numbers  of  adminiatraiiTe  and  executive  officers  at 
Headquarters  and  in  the  several  cirolesP  —  The  Ad- 
ministrative Staff  consistfi  of  one  Director-General  and 
a  Deputy,  four  Inspecfcors-General. 

8880.  I  suppose  the  Director-General  and  the  Deputy 
Director  have  a  considerable  clerical  staff  under  them  P 
—Yes. 

3881-2.  The  Director-General  and  a  deputy,  four 
inspectors- general,  and  fonr  asAistants  P— There  are 
four  ]bispector«-Generftl  of  Ordnance  and  fonr  assis- 
tants to  Inspectors-General  of  Ordnance  in  the  circles ; 
total  8. 

3883.  And  those  are  the  officers  that  you  said  were 
seconded,  did  yon  not  P — Yes,  the  four  assistants  are 
aeoonded. 

3884.  Doea  not  the  seconding  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  staff  P— No. 

3885.  Is  not  all  the  staff  of  the  Director-General 
removed  from  the  active  service  list  P  —  They  are 
seconded  in  the  regimental  list. 

3886.  Will  yon  tell  us  about  the  executive  officers  P — 
The  Executive  Ordnance  Ist  class,  5 ;  2nd  class,  7 ; 
3rd  class,  11 ;  4th  class,  13 ;  making  a  total  of  86,  bnt 
out  cit  that  86  we  have  to  find  0  assistant  superin- 
tendents for  the  factories,  so  that  that  only  leaves  ns 
27  officers  for  the  executive  chai^  of  the  ftrsenals  and 
dep6t3. 

3887-8.  Tteae  are  all  Royal  Artillery  officers  seconded 
for  the  time  being  from  active  service  ? — Yes,  seconded 
for  employment  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

3889.  And  how  are  they  allotted  within  the  arsenals  P 
—A  firet'Class  arsenal  is  supposed  to  have  always  one 
first-class  Ordnance  officer,  one  third,  and  one  fonrth : 
a  second-class  arsenal  has  one  second  class  ordnance 
officer:  a  first  class  dcpM,  one  third  cla^s  ordnance 
officer  in  charge:  second  ctaes  dep6t»  are  in  charge 
of  warrant  officers,  bnt  the  Director-Geueral  has  power 
to  move  them  as  he  may  consider  necessary. 

S890.  (Bir  Solph  Knox.)  Do  they  often  go  back  to 
their  corpi  after  htmng  joined  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment P  —  When  they  are  first  appointed  they  are 
appointed  for  five  years,  and  if,  when  a  man  has  served 
his  five  years  he  wishes  to  go  back,  he  can  leave  the 
Department,  and  if  he  wishes  to  stay  on,  it  rests  with 
the  Director-General  whether  to  recommend  his  re- 
employment or  nob  for  another  term  of  five  years. 

3891.  They  are  for  terms  of  five  years  only  P— The 
first  and  the  second  terms  ore  for  five  years  only ;  bnt 
during  an  officer's  second  term  of  five  years,  or  towards 
the  termination  of  his  second  five  years,  he  may  apply  to 
be  oontinnoosly  employed  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 
If  we  find  on  officer  is  likely  to  make  a  valuable 
snperintendent  in  charge  of  a  factonr,  he  may  be 
recommended  for  continuous  service  in  India,  similarly 
to  the  way  in  which  Boyal  Engineer  officers  are  em- 
ployed, and  then  he  remains  in  the  Department  for  the 
whole  of  his  service.  We  have  20  continuous  service 
officers  on  the  list  now ;  out  of  about  55  officers,  20 
have  been  selected  fbr  continnons  service. 

38v2.  Thsy  will  have  given  almost  all  their  career  to 
Indiui  semoe,  I  suppose  P— Yes,  and  they  have  the 
odvonta^^s  of  the  Stan  Corps  rules  as  regards  fnrloagh 
and  pension. 

3893.  (Chairman.)  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  pass 
ou  and  give  us  some  information  as  to  the  Earopeui 
staff  of  engineers,  foremen,  uid  civil  Eoropean  sub- 
ordinates, as  compared  with  the  number  of  ITatives 
employed,  and  the  cost  of  the  two  forces  P  —  The 
European  staff  of  engineers  and  foremen  is  kept  down 
HH  low  as  poBMble,  and  no  tidHition  to  sanctioned 
establishment  is  ever  allowed  without  the  fullettt  ex- 
planation of  the  circnm stances  which  necessitate  such 
increaBe.  The  supervisioQ  of  native  labour,  when  em- 
ployed on  skilled  work  and  in  the  manipulation  of 
expensive  machinery,  is  a  very  important  matter  and 
cannot  be  redncod  without  waste  of  labonr  and  material 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  efficiency.  The  European 
staff  of  engineers,  foremen,  a»d  warrant  and  non* 


Factories. 
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3894.  And  these  are  all  Europeans ;  and,  added  to 
the  36  exeouttvo  officers  of  the  first,  sec-ond,  third,  and 
fonrth  class,  comprise  all  the  Europeans  employed  P— 
No,  you  mnsfe  add  to  the  36  ordnance  officers  these  nine 
superintendents.  Hie  definition  of  an  ordnance  officer 
is  a  man  emph^ed  in  ohKm  uf  an  arsenal.  They  are 
emplo^wd  in  arsenals.  The  nine  snperintendenta  of 
factones  are  separate  from  the  ordnance  officers.  It 
is  kept  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  Department,  bnt 
out  of  those  36  ordnance  officers  we  take  nine  as  assistant 
snperintsodents  of  factories. 

3895-6.  That  makes,  I  reckon,  without  the  central 
administration  of  tjie  Inspectors-GenenU,  190  Euro- 
peans;  and  if,  to  make  it  conmlete,  yon  add  10  for 
the  central  estahliahmeDt,  cxaouy  200  Europeans.  You 
have  got  36  ezecative  officers  of  the  different  olosees ; 
yon  luhve  got  10  of  the  central  establishment ;  you  have 
9  superintendents  of  factories;  you  have  got  61 
civil  engmeers  and  foremen,  and  84  militwy  anbordi- 
nates  P— Yes,  that  makes  200. 

3897.  And  that  is  the  number  of  Enropeans  employed 
in  the  whole  establishment  P — ^In  the  whole  establish- 
ment P  No,  the  whole  Enropean  establishment  is  very 
much  larger  than  that.  I  have  not  introduced  inw 
this  statement  the  number  of  warrant  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  employed  in  arsenal* ;  I  only  bronght 
in  the  military  suborainates  here,  becaose  I  wantedto 
show  the  actual  amount  of  supervision  in  factories. 

3898-9.  Your  statement  here  refers  to  the  »aper^ 
vising  force  P — The  supervising  force  over  the  factory 
labonr.  The  European  staff  in  the  arsenals  I  have 
not  included,  as  I  was  only  referring  to  factories. 

3900.  This  does  not  include  the  supervising  staff  in 
the  arsenals  P — No,  that  is  quite  sepainte.  I  have  not 
included  the  number  of  European  storekeepers  in  this 
memorandum  at  all. 

3901.  With  regwd  to  the  snperviHing  staff  in  the 
factories,  could  you  give  us  any  estimate  of  what  they 
costP — I  have  said  there  are  61  civil  engineers  and 
foremen,  there  are  84  militat^  subordinates ;  in  addition 
to  that  there  are  nine  superintendents  and  nine  assis- 
tant superintendents,  that  is  a  total  number  of  163 
Europeans,  the  actual  nnmber  of  Europeans  who  sapor- 
vise  tn?  manufactures  in  nine  ordnance  factories.  Their 
total  cost,  taken  from  the  last  Budget  1893-94,  was 
6  lakhs  and  45,(m  odd.  The  value  of  the  out-torn 
dnriiift  the  same  year  of  these  factories  was  abont 
120  luhs,  so  that  the  cost  of  European  snperviBion  of 
manufacture  thrown  over  the  whole  of  tne  factories 
did  not  amount  to  5}  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
out-turn. 

3902.  Yes,  by  the  way,  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
from  our  estimates  I  should  judge  that  the  superin- 
tendence at  Woolwich  is  26,0001.  against  an  ont-tum  of 
2,100,000t;  that  would  rupresent  li  per  cent.  P— Bnt 
that  26,000^.  dom  not,  I  think,  include  every  foreman, 
and  manager  and  leading  hand. 

:19{*.1.  You  include  everyrhing  in  your  estimate  P— I 

include  every  European  in  the  factory. 

3904.  I  asked  a  question  about  the  cost  of  snper- 
vision  at  Woolwich,  and  1  was  told  that  was  the  case ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  it  might  require  modification  :  I 
am  simply  putting  it  before  you  as  a  test  P — My  calcu- 
lation includes  every  foreman  wo  have  got.  The  cost 
of  superintendence  at  Woolwich  probably  does  not 
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include  raanageTS,  engineers,  foremon,  and  leading 
bandit. 

3905.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  growth 
of  militarr  expenditore,  you  h^ve  reasoD,  I  think,  for 
holding  that  increaae  rather  than  reduction  of  your 
soperrising  estabHshment  may  be  expected.  Perhaps 
yon  woald  give  ns  yonr  reasons  tbr  holdug  that  opinion  F 
— Becanse  oar  mannfaotnres  are  increasing  erery  year. 

3906.  I  think  the  Commission  would  like  to  hear 
your  view  upon  thU  anbject,  because  it  bears  upon  the 
question  of  the  growth  of  expenditure  P — Yes,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  officers  in  charge  of  arsenals 
and  the  value  of  stores,  which  bas  increased  very 
much  of  late  years.  Of  late  years  we  have  sent 
four  officei-s  home  every  year  to  go  through  courses 
in  the  Artillery  College  and  the  Arsenal,  to  keep  their 
knowledge  up  to  date,  and  it  is  Absolutely  necessary 
ui  do  that  if  the  ordnance  officers  are  to  be  able  to 
deal  with  all  the  different  eqaipments  of  the  present 
day.  They  require  very  considerable  knowlraga  of 
oronance  stores,  and  sending  home  four  officers  every 
year  makes  a  constant  reduction  of  the  number  who 
are  available  for  duty. 

3907.  (Sir  Ralph  Kn<u.)  Yon  send  them  home  for 
instruction  in  processes  of  nmnufaoture,  or  with  a 
view  to  learning  the  stores  ?— Both ;  we  send  officers 
who  are  employed  in  factories  home  to  go  through 
courses  in  the  *Aneoal,  and  to  follow  mannfaoturea. 
ao  as  to  Iwep  our  manufootures  np  to  date ;  and  we  also 
send  the  ordnance  officers  in  charge  of  arsenals  home, 
to  acquire  knowledge  with  regard  to  stores,  beoAUse  it 
im  uecetb>ary  that  the  ordnance  officer  should  be  as  much 
np  to  date  as  Uie  regimental  officer  outside  who  has  to 
nse  the  strns. 

3906.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  kindly  state  yonr  reasons 
for  oonsidering  an  increase  of  the  supervising  establish- 
ment  ivobable  P— The  staff  of  executive  officers  allowed 
as  Ordnance  officers  in  very  small  compared  with  the 
number  of  troops  under  supply.  Deducting  the  nine 
Ordnance  officers  of  the  3ra  and  4th  class  who  are 
employed  as  assistant  superintendent-^  in  factories,  and 
whoso  services  in  that  capacity  can  never  be  spared, 
it  will  be  seen  that  only  27  officers  remain  for  the 
executive  work  of  the  several  arsenals  and  dep6ts  on 
which  the  Army  in  India  and  the  other  services  nnm- 
bering  some  355,000  men  are  dependent  I  know 
from  personal  knowledge  that  these  officers  are  very 
hard  worked,  and  that  if  they  were  not  specially 
selected,  and  if  caro  was  not  taken  to  retain  in  the 
higher  ranks  only  men  of  proved  ability  and  Keal 
for  the  pnblic  service,  the  work  of  the  Department 
could  not  be  carried  on  m  satisfactorily  now  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  There  is  also  in  the  sanc- 
tioned esUiblishment  of  ofBcers  no  adequate  allow- 
ance made,  as  in  other  Depnrtmeuts,  for  a  certain 
proportiou  of  officers  who  ma^  be  absent  on  furlough, 
ana  the  alternative  of  bringmg  in  young  officers  to 
officiate  during  the  absence  of  senior  officers,  when 
absent  on  du^  or  on  furloagh.  is  of  little  \idne,  because 
no  yonng  officer  can  become  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  his  duties  in  the  Department  with  less  than  a 
year's  service.  The  reason  why  no  filled  additional 
proportion  in  the  several  grades  of  ordnance  officers 
was  given  in  Sxing  the  administrative  and  executive 
stttff  of  Hxe  Ordnance  Department  was  that  officers 
are  appointed  in  the  first  instance  for  a  period  of 
five  years  as  for  the  staff  ol'  the  army,  and  conseqoenlly 
the  qnestiim  of  furlough  was  not  admitted.  Officers 
are  still  appointed  in  toe  first  instance  for  five  years, 
and  seconded  for  employment  in  the  department,  but 
they  can  be  re-appointed  for  a  further  term  of  five 
years,  during  which,  if  it  is  found  advisable  to  continue 
their  employment,  they  can  be  selected  for  continuous 
service  in  India,  which  carries  the  advantages  of  furlough 
rales  and  Indian  pension ;  and  np  to  the  present  time 
20  officers  have  been  granted'  these  privileges.  Of 
late  years  also  the  Government  of  India  has  sent  to 
Enghind  annually  four  officers  belonging  to  arsenals 
and  factories,  for  courses  in  instmotion  in  the  Artillery 
College  and  Eoyal  Arsenal.  This  is  very  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  required  standard  of  efliciency  in 
the  Indian  Ordnance  Department,  bat  it  reduces  the 
nnmber  of  qualified  officers  available  for  duty.  The 
time  has  come  when  some  permanent  increase  to  the 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Department  mast  be  given, 
and  the  Department  be  placed  at  least  on  the  same 
footing  as  other  Departments  in  regard  to  the  staff  of 
officers.  The  improvements  in  wax  material  of  late 
years  have  made  it  moie  than  ever  nccessaiy 'm  have  a 


highly  trained  staff  of  executive  officers,  and  the  charge  Colonel 
of  a  first  class  arsenal  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  im{ios8ible  B.Waee.  R.A. 
to  flocure  thorough  supervision  over  all  matters  of  — 
receipt,  storage,  and  issue,  if  the  officer  in  charge  has  WM- 
not  under  him  an  efficient  staff.   The  value  of  stores 
has  also  increased  very  much  of  late  years. 


3909.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox )  Do  the  officers  on  joining 
the  Department  uuder^  a  course  of  instmction  in 
the  stores  and  the  duties  ?  —Yes ;  they  are  attached 
to  tbo  differmt  divisitms  to  learn  the  duties  connected 
with  those  diTisions  in  a  large  arsenal.  They  are 
always  sent  to  a  laive  arsenal  to  learn  their  duties,  and 
it  takes  a  man  fully  a  year  before  he  is  of  much  valne 
as  an  execottve  officer. 

3010.  Does  he  take  up  the  daties  of  the  Department, 
or  does  he  go  through  a  period  of  systematic  instruction 
on  joining  before  he  takes  up  work  P— He  goes  through 
a  period  of  systematic  instrootion  on  joining  under  the 
senior  office  in  charge  of  the  arsenal  and  undergoes  an 
examination. 

3911.  Bat  without  being  charged  witii  any  duties  in 
the  meantime  P — He  would  have  no  execottve  charge 
until  he  had  learnt  his  duties. 

3912.  Of  course,  he  would  be  asobordinatc  officer; 
but  would  he  devote  his  time  entirely  to  learning  his 
business? — Yes,  at  first. 

3913.  And  then  be  subjected  to  an  examination  to 
ascertain  whether  he  had  mastered  the  details  ? — Yes. 
He  would  be  put  first  of  all  into  the  requisition  branch, 
to  see  how  the  requisitions  are  checked  when  they  come 
in  from  corps. 

3914.  But  that  is  hardly  an  instmction  in  store 
dnties,  and  in  stores  from  an  artillery  point  of  view. 
Would  he  go  through,  for  instance,  a  firemaster's  class, 
before  he  would  be  appointed  P — We  have  no  firemaster's 
conrse  in  India. 

3915.  I  allude  to  it,  because  that  is  the  system  that  is 
to  be  adopted  in  the  future  in  the  service  at  home — the 
officers  in  the  first  infttance  are  to  go  throngb  a  com- 
plete system  of  instruetton  at  the  Artillery  College  and 
the  Arsenal  before  they  are  appointed  to  their  duties  r" — 
Quite  so,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been  aiming  at  in 
India,  but  wo  havo  no  school  of  instruction.  Most 
of  our  officers  now  go  throogh  what  is  called  at  WiK}lwich 
the  firemaster's  course,  and  that  is  why  they  arc 
sent  home.  It  is  most  important  that  Lbey  should 
do  it,  bub  wo  have  not  a  school  of  instruction  to 
carry  it  out,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have  to  ntilise 
their  services  as  best  we  con.  In  my  own  circle 
I  have  had  the  Calcutta  ai-senal,  which  is  a  very  big 
arsenal,  constantly  in  charge  uf  only  two  officers,  and  I 
have  had  it  in  charge  of  one,  instead  of  three ;  and  I 
have  had  the  Allahabad  arsenal,  which  ought  to  have  had 
a  first-class  ordnance  officer  and  another  one  to  help 
him,  in  charge  of  a  third-olaas  ordnance  officer,  a 
comparrtively  young  captain. 

3916.  If  that  young  captain  had  nnaergone  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  his  being  in  charge,  would  th^  P — I  think 
there  would  be  very  great  objection,  simply  because 
the  amount  of  supervision  is  too  great ;  if  you  have  a 
large  arsenal  in  charge  of  one  man,  he  certainly  cannot 
go  and  check  stores ;  he  has  no  time  for  Uiat,  his  whole 
time  would  be  taken  up  in  the  office  roatine,  in  looking 
afier  bis  cash  expenditure  and  checking  the  receipts 
and  issues  of  stores.  In  an  arsenal  like  Allahabad, 
which  has  some  40,000  troops  dependent  on  it,  there  is 
a  constant  receipt  of  material  which  has  to  be  checked 
by  an  officer — the  senior  officer.  It  is  one  of  the  duties 
laid  down  that  the  senior  officer  in  charge  of  an  arsenal 
is  in  charve  of  the  receipt  division,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  see  all  the  stores  that  come  in,  which  is  necessary 
to  ensure  only  stores  that  are  thoroughly  serviceable 
being  received  from  oontroctom  and  people.  The  main 
check  that  we  have  in  the  arsenal  that  things  are  going 
right  is  the  supervision  of  commissioned  officers. 

3917.  (Chairman.)  And  therefore  you  are  anxious  for 
an  increase  of  establishment  in  order  to  Iget  a  more 
efficient  control  P — Yes,  T  am ;  I  know  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  slur  on  the 
honorary  commissioned  officers  and  warrant  officers, 
who  are  a  hard-worked  and  valuable  boJy;  but  the 
staff  of  commissioned  officers  is  the  backbone  of  the 
Department. 

3918.  Do  these  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  increase 
apply  throughout  your  establish  m  en  ts,  namely,  to  the 
factories  as  well  as  to  the  arsenals  i' — No,  I  referred 
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Colome  only  to  the  arsenals.  Aa  regards  the  factories,  so  far  as  I 
R.  Wact.  R.A.  can  say  at  present,  so  long  as  we  have  got  a  snperinten- 

  dent)  and  one  assistant  Bupcrintendent,  I  do  not  vaat 

97  Fab.  189e.  to  tjek  for  more.  Two  assistant  snfierintendentB  would 
be  better  than  onu,  bat  the  most  important  thing  at 
present  is  to  soo  tho  arsenals  strengthened.  The  receipt 
and  issue  and  safe  storage  and  aoconnting  for  all 
monitions  of  war  for  ijoO.OOO  men  is  a  verj  big  job,  and 
I  know  from  experience  that  our  officers  have  com- 
plained bitterly  ot  the  amount  of  work  that  is  thrown 
on  them ;  and  I  know  their  complaint  is  true. 

3919,  (Jfr.  Swikanan.)  Hare  yon  made  application  to 
the  Goyemment  of  India  from  time  to  time  to  increase 
yonr  arsenal  staffP— I  believe  a  proposal  has  been  pat 
forward  by  General  Walker,  tne  present  Dlreotor- 
Gen«aL 

39S0.  The  matter  has  been,  from  time  to  time,  laid 
before  the  Government  of  India  P — Yba,  I  believe  with 
a  Tiew  to  a  propcnrtion  of  25  per  cent,  additional  to 
cover  the  absence  of  officers  on  farlongb.  It  varies 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  different  departments, 
ih&  Uilitary,  the  Military  Accounts,  the  Commissariat, 
and  BO  forth,  and  the  proportion  is  thrown  over  the 
whole.  J  would  not  oegin  with  the  first,  but  with 
the  Hecond  class  ordnance  officers,  who  are  thoroughly 
efficient  offioerH ;  that  would  be  a  raluable  addition  to 
our  arsenal  staff.  If  yon  take  the  Army  List,  yon  nill 
see  that  an  addition  to  officers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
class  wonld  mean  that,  when  our  senior  men  arc  absent, 
the  arsenals  would  be  left  in  charge  of  very  junior 
officers,  many  of  them  very  good,  but  the  very  bent  of 
them  cannot  learn  their  work  in  a  year. 

3921.  {Okairman.)  Your  evidence  on  these  points  is 
most  interesting,  and  ooncems  our  Commission.  First 
of  aJl  it  is  a  proof,  coming  from  yourself,  of  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  Government  administers,  or  endeavours  to 
administer,  a  great  part  of  the  army  expenditure  very 
carefully  without  any  waste  of  stan,  and  next  it  is  a 
warning  to  us,  in  looking  to  this  in  the  light  of  your 
experience,  that  we  must  rather  expect  an  increase 
than  a  diminution  of  staff  under  the  ordnance  head  of 
expenditare  ? — Yes. 

3922.  But  may  I  call  jrour  attention  to  one  point.  If 
you  compare  the  details  of  ordnance  expenditure  in 
1884-86  and  1893-94,  the  staff  of  arsenals  and  depots 
has  increased  by  some  147,000  Rx.  That  is  a  very  con- 
Eiderable  increase  P — Yes,  buc  that  includes  the  em- 
ployment of  labour ;  that  is  not  only  the  cost  of 
supervision.  The  supervising  staff  in  the  beginning  of 
that  table  is  the  Administrative  Staff,  the  Director- 
General,  the  Inspector-General ;  then  come  the  arsenals, 
including  the  pay  of  all  the  officers,  and  of  the  junior 
grades,  and  even  the  extra  laboorers,  the  coolies  who 
have  been  employed. 

3923.  I  refer  to  this  in  passing  to  show  that  there 
has  been  an  increase? — There  has  been  an  increase 
there,  but  not  necessarily  on  the  officers  who  are  in 
executive  charge ;  it  includes  all  the  charges. 

3924.  (Sir  Ba^h  Knw.)  What  is  the  minimum 
number  of  officers  that  you  have  in  charge  of  an 
arsetial  ? — A  second-class  arsenal  has  only  one  socond- 
class  officer. 

3925.  And  a  firvt-class  arsenal  P— A  first-class  arsenal 
is  supposed  to  hare  three  officers,  and  if  it  always  had 
three  officers  we  conld  get  on;  but  none  in  my  circle 
have  liad  three  of  late  years. 

3926.  But  for  a  second-class  arsenal  do  you  think  the 
one  ia  enongh  P — ^No,  I  do  not ;  I  would  never  like  to 
have  less  lAian  two  for  this  reason,  that  if  ui  officer  goes 
sick,  which  constantly  happens  in  India,  the  arsenal  is 
left  in  charge  of  a  warrant  officer. 

3927.  He  has  to  go  on  leave  P — He  goee  on  privilege 
leave,  yea.  If  he  goes  on  privilege  leave  an  officer 
has  to  be  taken  away  irom  a  first-okMS  waenal,  and 
the  staff  there  is  reduced.  It  is  a  matter  of  efficiency. 
The  waste  of  money  that  may  go  on  in  an  arsenal  u 
very  great,  if  it  is  not  properly  controlled.  All  these 
arsenals  have  a  work-yard  where  repairs  are  carried 
ont,  and  this  has  been  very  much  developed  of  late 
years.  When  the  Ferozepore  arsenal  was  put  on  its 
present  system,  it  was  given  a  very  large  workshop, 
and  the  same  has  been  done  at  Qaotta  and  Bawnl 
Findi,  so  that  all  local  repairs  can  be  carried  out  in 
fttsenala.  That  entails  an  enormons  amount  of 
mpervision. 

3928-9.  (CJiairman.)  Yon  say  that  Ordnance  officers 
«nd  saperintendentB  of  factories  are  authorised  to 


purchase  i^toreB  locally  to  meet  ont-stan^ng  demands, 
or  to  bring  ap  stock,  to  a  quarter  of  the  annual  issue, 
provided  funds  are  available  from  the  *'  local  tnpplies 
giunts."  Would  you  explain  rather  more  folly  the 
term  "  local  supplies  granta  "  P  Is  this  power  used  to 
any  great  extent ;  is  it  a  discretion  P-— It  has  only  been 
granted  within  tbe  last  two  or  three  years,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  used  yet  to  any 
condderable  extent. 

3930.  What  equipments  are  the  Ordnance  Department 
charged  with,  besides  weapons  and  monition  tools 
and  ammunition  ? — The  Ordnance  Department  supplies 
everything  that  is  required  by  the  Army  in  the  way 
of  Ordnance  stores.  It  supplies  arms,  ammunition 
tools,  faameas,  saddlery,  entrenching  equipment,  alt 
magazine  stores. 

3931-4.  Anything  for  the  troops,  tenta  for  instance  P 
—All  camp  eqnip^ie. 

3935.  (fifir  Salph  Knox.)  Does  it  include  furniture  ? 
— Ko,  we  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  Hunitore,  that 
is  done  by  the  Barrack  Department ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  clothing  or  furmture. 

39^6.  {Chairman.)  Can  yon  put  before  ns  and 
distinguish  to  us  the  stores  whicn  yon  manufaotare  in 
India,  from  those  that  yon  import  from  England? — 
At  the  present  time  we  import  from  Bn^land  all  gnna 
and  rifles,  and  of  late  years  we  have  imported  gun- 
carriages,  not  completed  gun-carriages,  but  all  their 
steel  and  iron  componenta;  we  have  simply  erected 
them  in  the  country  and  bailt  their  wheels  and  boxes. 

3937.  That  is,  I  suppose,  because  of  late  years  tho 
gun-carriages  have  become  a  much  more  compUoated 
matter  of  manufacture  ? — Quite  so. 

3938.  Is  all  yonr  powder  made  in  India  P — ^Tes. 

3939.  What  you  use  for  big  gunsP—Tes,  we  are 
now  making  the  priematio  powders.  We  imported 
Bome  prismatic  powders  until  we  got  the  machinery  to 
make  them ;  but  we  are  now  making  them. 

3940.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  whether 
you  had  still  to  get  from  home  any  of  these  peculiar 
powders  ?— We  shall  not  get  any  more. 

3941 .  What  is  the  value  of  ordnance  stores  sent  from 
England  to  India?— In  1875  I  find  that  there  wero 
nearly  half  a  million  worth  sent  out  to  India, 
480,468/.  i  and  then,  in  18S4-85,  it  fell  to  182,0001.  odd ; 
then,  in  1889-90.  it  wse  263,000/.;  1890-91,  721.000(.; 
1891-92,  830,000/.;  1892-93,  583,000/. ;  and  1893-94. 
547,000/. 

3942.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Those  larger  figures  would 
be  connected  with  some  matter  of  re-armamontP — 
Yes,  Might  I  read  what  has  been  the  cause  of  tho 
considerable  increase  P 

3943.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  if  yon-  please  P — The  expen- 
diture in  England  on  ordnance  stores,  during  tne  last 
five  years,  has  been  very  heavy  owing  to  the  re-arma- 
ments which  have  been  carried  out.   The  British 
infantry  have  been  equipped  with  Lee-Metford  rifles. 
The  whole  of  the  Field  and  Horse  Artillery,  comprising 
S3  batteries,  and  11  batteries  kept  in  ordnance  reserve, 
have  been  equipped  with  12-ot.  B.L.  guns,  and  even 
the  carria^  have  been  supplied  from  England,  witAi 
the  exception  of  the  wheels  and  ammunition  boxes. 
The  coast  defences  havd  been  re-armed  with  10-inch 
and  6-inch  B.L.  guns  on  liydro-pnenmatic  monntinn. 
The  armament  of  the  frontier  defences,  comprising  72 
new  B.L.  guns  and  howitzers,  are  still  under  supply,  as 
also  a  new  aiege  train,  equipped  with  B.L.  guns  and 
howitzers  and  four  heavy  field  hatteries.    The  expendi- 
ture on  these  armaments  is  nearing  completion,  and 
the  home  expenditure  during  the  next  few  years  will 
be  considerably  diminished ;  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  guns  and  rifles  will  require  renewal. 
In  the  meantime,  also,  the  expenditure  in  India  will 
increase,  since  the  cost  of  repairs  and  of  ammnnition 
for  modem  B.L.  guns  and  rifles  is  considerably  more 
than  that  of  the  arms  which  have  been  superseded. 
The  total  expenditare  in  India  and  England,  withont 
taking  into  account  the  eventual  replacemeut  of  the 
present  armament,  can  never  revert  to  the  average 
expenditure  of  former  years.   To  show  how  en)en^iire 
has  increased,  I  would  quote  the  enhanced  cost 
ammnnition  which  is  yearly  expended  in  praodce. 
Taking  War  Office  vocabulary  rates,  the  Bhrapnel- 
shell  of  the  12-pr.  B.Lb  gun  with  which  all  the  Field 
and  Horse  Artillery  is  equipped  cost  442.  17«.  lOd.  per 
100,  as  against  25/.  178.  lOd.  for  the  shrapnel  of  the 
9-pr.  B.M.L.  guuj  which  has  been  superseded.  Ttte 
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time  percussion  fnaea  now  in  use  with  the  r2-[>r.  B.L. 
gnna  ooet  31/.  P«.  4d.  per  100,  as  against  31.  12e.  Sd..  the 
cost  of  the  wuodeii  time  fuses  in  use  witU  the  O-pr. 
B.M.L.  equipments.  The  cast  steel  common  flhell  of 
the  10-inch  B.L.  gnns  on  coast  defences  coist  942/.  per 
100,  as  against  JtVM.  lOs.  -id.,  which  reprc<<i'nted  the 
Cost  of  the  iron  shells  for  the  9-iiich  K.M.L.,  and  6I>5/. 
the  cost  per  100  of  those  for  the  I2'o-inoh  B.M.L.  guns, 
which  formed  the  ht-aviest  armament  for  coast  defence. 
Small-aroi  cartridges  for  the  IfftS  Ijce-Metford  riflw 
now  cost  5/.  12<.  3d.  per  1,<kk),  as  against  31. 13<.  9if., 
the  cost  of  the  ammunition  fur  tbo  Martini-Henry 
rifle, 

3944.  Then  that  large  expenditure  on  stores  from 
England,  1890-91-92,  was  dno  to  the  re-armameuL  of 
the  artillery  and  infantry? — Yos. 

3945.  Have  jon  any  remark  to  make  upon  that 
point? — That  increase  has  not  been  due  solely  to 
changes  of  patterns  and  improvements  in  war  materials  ; 
it  was  not  simply  done  because  there  was  a  better  gun 
bronght  ont,  bat  -woald  in  any  case  have  been  largely 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  guns  and  rifles  which 
have  been  i-eplaced  had  m'>stl^  served  their  time.  The 
9-pr.  B.K.L.  guns,  with  which  the  Field  and  Horse 
Artillery  were  armed,  had  been  in  use  for  about  20 
yearB,  and  the  Martini-Henry  rifles,  with  which  the 
BiitiBh  infantry  were  armed,  had  been  in  use  for  a 
limilar  term.  All  the  Martini-Henrj'  rifles,  hoirevr.-, 
which  were  still  serviceable,  or  had  a  certain  number 
of  years  of  life  ^<till  in  them,  were  passed  on  to  the 
XatiTu  infantry,  which  arc  no*  armed  with  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle,  and  the  Snider  rifles  (which  tbe  Native 
infantry  had)  thus  Bet  froe  were  converted  to  smooth- 
bores for  the  use  of  poltoe.  Some  50,000  Snider  arms 
were  thus  converted  at  very  small  expense,  to 
smooth-bores  for  the  police,  and  I  quote  it  as  an  in- 
stance of  work  done  by  onr  armoorera  in  arsenals. 
We  took  the  rifling  out  and  generally  repaired  thom 
in  the  arsenal  armouries,  and  re-arraea  the  police  our- 
selves at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  have  coat  to  send  the 
arms  to  England. 

3946.  {Sir  Ralph  Knose.)  Taking  the  rifling  out  wus 
not  a  ver)'  difficult  matter  P — The  arms  had  to  be  put 
in  an  efficient  state,  and  we  had  to  make  special 
ammnuition  for  them,  which  is  done  in  the  factories. 

3947.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  think  you  could  manu- 
facture eoonomically  more  articles  in  India  than  yon 
do.  and  if  so,  io  what  direction  would  you  oxtenii 
mannfaetures  on  tbe  spotP — Well,  we  oould  do  alt  oar 
carriage  work,  I  think,  if  we  had  a  good  central  carriage 
factory,  with  all  the  noceasary  appliances  and  plant. 

3948.  Even  theae  new  complicated  carriages  P  — 
Certainly. 

3949.  What,  in  yonr  view,  would  bo  the  financial 
effect  of  doing  bo  ;  wonld  it  lead  to  economy  P — Yes,  I 
am  sure  it  would.  In  many  of  the  carriages,  for 
instanoe,  that  are  now  under  supply  at  Woolwich,  there 
is  any  amoani  of  work  that  we  could  have  done  in 
India  with  native  labour. 

3950.  And  more  eoonomioally  ?  —  Wherever  labour 
comes  largely  into  the  manufaoture  it  mubt  be  more 
Booiunnical  to  do  it  in  India  than  in  England. 

3951.  That  is  to  say,  yon  think  the  work  would  be  as 
well  turned  out  in  In^a,  for  practical  parposes,  as  it  is 
here,  and  it  would  be  turned  ont  by  more  economical 
laboor? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  think.  We  are  making 
what  is  more  complicated  than  a  gun-carriage,  we  are 
making  all  our  metal  fnses  for  India.  If  we  can  make 
OUT  metal-fozes  we  can  make  oar  gnn-carrii^^. 

3952.  Of  course,  to  whatever  extent  yoQ  can  manu- 
facture in  India,  apart  from  your  own  porsonal  view  of 
the  advantage  of  it,  that  means  less  expenditure  over 
here  of  Indian  money  P — Quite  so,  a  rednotifm  of  homo 
charges. 

3953.  Doyou  include  carri^es  tor  the  larger  kind 
of  gons? — xea,  I  mean  all  carriages. 

3954.  The  hydro-pueumatic  and  all  P — ^Tes,  I  include 
the  hydro-pncuroatic. 

3955.  How  Would  you  describe  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  regard  to  manufactnring  all 
ordnance  stores  ?  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  that  of 
enconn^ing  manufacture  in  India  or  not  P  —  I  have 
^ways  thought  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
bkdia  is  to  make  India  self-dependent,  only  limited  by 
eoonomioal  considerationt. 

3956.  Is  it  distinotlv  laid  down  and  known  throngli- 
ont  the  serrioo  that  that  is  the  policy  in  India  P — I 
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think  it  has  boon  undersUiod  for  many  years ;  I  have 
always  been  givrn  to  undtirstand  that  it  is  the  policy 
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of  the  (joverumcnt  of  India  that  India  shonld  lie 
independent,  as  far  as  possible,  of  England ;  it  has  been   27  Feb.  1806. 
limited  by  our  manaucturing  power,  but  I  think  it 
ought  only  to  be  limited  by  economical  considerationB. 

■  39'i7.  And,  therefore,  you  wonld  say  that  the  choice 
between  the  two  methods  of  supply  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
solely  governed  by  financial  considerations,  that  in  to 
t^ay,  how  stores  can  he  obtained  at  the  least  coat  to  the 
Indian  ta:^payerP— Yes, that  i»  what  I  think.  Someone 
the  other  day  was  proposing  that  there  should  be  a 
factory  in  India  for  the  manufacture  of  rifles.  I  am 
doubtfal  whether  it  would  pay,  because  a  rifle  lasts 
20  years,  and  it  would  mean  putting  down  very  ex- 
pensive plant  and  keeping  up  a  separate  cstftblishment. 
1  would  not  say  positively  that  it  would  not  pay.  but  it 
would  have  to  )>c  carcflally  conaidercd;  I  should  be 
doubtfal  of  it. 

3!>58.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Yoa  do  not  oxj^ct  to  be  able 
to  make  your  own  rifles  ? — We  could  make  them; 
but  the  question  is  whether  it  wonld  pay. 

39>'>9.  You  do  not  expect  to  l>e  able  to  do  so  economi- 
cally P — I  do  not  think  so. 

3960.  {Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Why  shoald  it  not  be  so  if  it 
iB  a  qnestion  of  labonr  P  If  the  argument  as  regarda 
labour  applies  to  the  carriage,  why  not  to  the  rifle  P — 
Well,  because  the  demand  would  not  be  sufiicient.  We 
cari7  ont  all  our  repairs  to  rifles  aln-ady  in  arsenals. 
We  have  an  cstablisbmont  in  each  arsenal,  who  make 
tourB  of  the  troops  in  the  circle.  Anpr  arms  requiring 
repairs  are  sent  to  that  uraenal  to  repair.  But  it  would 
not  pay  if  you  had  to  bring  ihe  rifles  from  all  over 
India  to  a  central  factory  at  Jubhulpore  to  bo  repaired, 
as  in  England. 

^!t<>l.  As  regards  the  carriages,  is  not  the  argument 
the  same  ?  Yon  only  want  large  suppUes  of  carriages 
when  you  have  a  re-armament P — That  is  true;  but 
rcpuirti  to  carriages  are  considerable  and  cannot  bo 
Carried  out  in  the  arsenal ;  only  the  woodwork  of  wheels 
and  boxes  can  be  repaired  there ;  any  worse  breakdown, 
of  hydraalic  bnfi'ers,  for  instance,  or  of  elev.itiog  gear, 
or  extensive  alterations  which  have  to  be  made  with 
expensive  machinery,  cannot  be  done  in  ai<  arsenal. 

3902.  No,  I  quire  understand  your  doing  all  repairs? 
— TLoy  would  have  to  bo  replaced  in  a  factory ; 
therefore  yon  wonld  have  to  have  a  gnu-carriogo 
factory. 

3963.  Yon  are  arguing  in  favour  of  a  place  whero 
you  would  make  yonr  gnn-oarriages  P— Yes,  hut  they 
wonld  also  require  repairs  from  time  to  time. 

3964.  Yes.  but  so  do  rifles  and  all  other  war  material ; 
I  do  not  quite  see  why.  if  it  applies  in  one  case,  it 
should  not  apply  in  another  caser — Well,  we  have  got 
three  gun-carriage  factories  at  the  present  time. 

3965.  But  that  is  entirely  a  matter  of  capital  ex- 
penditure. You  rely  mainly  upon  the  argument  that 
the  labonr  is  so  much  cheaper  out  in  India;  it  is 
equally  cheap  for  one  article  as  for  another? — ^Yes,  if 
yon  have  snmoient  demai'.d  for  the  article. 

396d.  But  you  surely  have  a  larger  demand  for  rifles 
Uian  you  have  for  carriages  or  gun-carriages  ? — No,  I 
believe  the  repairs  to  gun*carriages  will  be  verv  heavy 
indeed  in  the  future,  as  soon  as  these  hydrauUo- 
carriages  begin  to  wear. 

3967.  I  understand  that  of  necessity  yon  have  a 
repairing  shop  for  these  oarriages  P — Yob. 

3968.  But  what  you  propose  is  that  you  should  make 
them  as  well  ? — Certainly,  because  we  could  not  repair 
all  parts  of  them  without  the  power  to  mantifactnre. 
If  certain  steel  sections  and  steel  parts  had  given  way, 

we  should  have  to  cast  and  roll  those  sections. 

3969.  Yon  have  at  present  all  machinery  necessary 
for  making  carriages  ? — No,  we  have  not ;  we  have 
only  the  machinery  necessary  for  making  the  obsolete 
carria^s.  To  make  a  modern  gun-carriage  we  shonld 
require  a  small  steel  furnace  and  other  plant. 

3!>70.  Bnt  does  it  not  apply  equally  with  regard  to 
the  rifles  Y  For  inntance,  you  have  a  full  power  of 
repairing  a  rifle;  you  can  repair  uaj  portion  of  a 

rifle?— Yes. 

3971-2.  It  that  be  tbe  case,  have  you  not  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  and  machinery  for  makine  a  rifle  ? 
— No,  we  have  not.  We  could  not  make  a  rifle  barrel 
in  the  country. 
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{Mr.  Naoroji.)  You  can  make  it  if  you  choose. 

3973.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  You  oanoot  muke  u  rifle  barrelP 
— We  could  not  make  a  riflo  barrel  in  the  country. 
We  could  repair  all  tho  smaller  parts  of  them,  ro-stock 
them,  anything  of  that  sort,  but  we  can  only  replace  a 
barrel  by  putting  in  a  new  barrel  reoeived  from 
England. 

3974.  But  if  yoa  could  make  the  intricate  parts  of  a 
gun-oarriawe,  could  you  not  make  a  rifle  barrel  in 
^dia  P — xes,  I  Ray  we  could  do  it ;  the  only  doubt  I 
hare  expressed  is  whether  it  would  pay.  I  conld  go 
farther  than  that  and  say  we  could  make  our  own 
ordnance  in  India.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  we 
should  not  make  a  12-poandflr  gun. 

3975.  If  yott  rely  for  the  cheapness  of  carriages  on 
the  labour,  it  appears  to  me  to  apply  oqnally  to  evorv- 
thing.  I  cannot  understand  why  it  should  apply  only 
to  carriages  P 

(Kr.  Naoroji.)  Only  the  first  new  capital  laid  out 
wonid  be  necessary,  that  is  all. 

3975a.  (Jlfr.  Buchanan.)  You  think  it  wonld  be  a  good 
thing  if  you  could  manufactore  ^onr  own  rifles  in 
Lidia,  Bupposing  it  could  be  done  withont  great  loss  P 
If  it  conld  be  done  as  cheaply  as  you  get  them  from 
England,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  having  them  made 
in  India P— Well,  I  alwinrs  have  had  doubts  abont  the 
manufnoture  of  rifles.  I  am  against  the  local  manu- 
facture of  gons,  because  it  would  involve  a  very 
large  proof  department  for  the  proof  of  the  guns.  The 

Sns  last  so  long,  and  so  do  nfles  as  a  rale,  and  we 
Bp  np  aaoh  large  resenres  of  them. 

3976.  (C&otman.)  Oonfining  yonrself  purely  to  the 
qoestion  of  t^e  oost  in  England,  is  there  not  something 
to  be  said  on  this  point,  tlutt  in  all  probability,  as  yoa 
have  here  a  large  mannf)ihctaring  department  of  guns  and 
TiSes,  that  <^partmeat  could  manufacture  a  large  stock 
foe  Engltmd  and  India  together  more  cheaply  thau 
two  separate  establishments,  one  in  India  and  ono  in 
England,  inasmuch  as  two  separate  establishments 
generally  work  more  dearly  than  a  single  one? — Yes, 
probably. 

3977-8.  Tou  have  to  take  that  into  consideration  as 
against  the  much  cheaper  rate  of  labour  in  India  which 
Sir  Balpb  Knox  has  been  speaking  of.  It  thus  becomes 
a  rather  complicated  (question,  which  would  have  to  bo 
gone  into ;  but  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  before  that 
tiie  test  would  be  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  India,  and 
if  you  were  convinced  that  the  rifle  or  the  gun  could  be 
made  in  India  at  less  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  India  ^ou 
woold  advocate  it,  suppouing  they  were  equally  efficient 
weapons  P — Yes. 

3979-80.  Gould  you  give  us  any  illustration  of  what 
you  mean  when  yon  say  &at  an  economy  results  from 
manutbetnring'  in  India  as  compared  with  importing 
from  England?  I^ake,  for  instance,  tho  oost  of  manu- 
&oturing  gun-carriages  as  against  that  of  importing 
them  P— ^es.  I  can  give  you  instances  of  the  com- 
parative cost  of  our  manufactures.  I  produce  a  com- 
parative list  of  the  cost  of  certain  stores,  showing  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  principal  manafactures  in  tho 
ordnance  factories  in  Bengal  during  1893-ta8  compan-d 
with  the  home  supply.  Take  the  l2-pr.  shrapnel  shell, 
we  have  our  steel  works  at  Oossipore,  and  are  making 
those  there  from  our  own  steel.  The  cost  of  manufac- 
ture  in  India  was  Rs.  760  per  100,  as  against  Bs.  813 
if  imported  from  England. 

8981-1.  {Sir  Balph  Kwx.)  Bs.760  against  Bs.813?— 
That  was  the  saving.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
have  redaced  their  cost  at  home.  Those  are  the  War 
Office  vocabulary  rate?,  to  which  are  added  freight 
cbATOBB  and  charges  for  inspection,  and  so  forth ;  bub 
^t  IS  reallv  what  the  Military  Accounts  Derartment 
stated  that  tbey  oost  in  India  if  imported  from  Engkuid. 

3985.  Including  tho  tnuisport,  of  course  P— Of  coarse ; 
tiiat  price  inclu^  the  freight  and  inspootion  charges, 
and  80  forth. 

3986.  (Chairman.)  I  understood  yoa  to  say  that  the 
Bs.  813  included  freight  P— Yes,  it  includes  everything ; 
it  ia  what  the  oost  of  the  imported  article  actually 
amounted  to  in  ludia. 

3987.  Can  you  give  us  other  instances  P — Well,  take 
the  Martini-Henry  carbine  ammunition-  or  the  Martini- 
Henry  rifle  ammunition,  of  which  a  ^eat  quantity  is 
made  in  India,  the  whole  of  the  native  infantry  and 
cavalij  are  snpplted  with,  it,  the  cost  of  it  made  at 
Bum  Dnm  is      01  per  l,pOO.  The  cost,  if  imported— 


and  these  are  actual  invoice  rates— was  Bs.79.  That 
is  a  difference  of  Bs.  28  per  1,000. 

3988.  That  is  60  per  cent  ?— Yes. 

3989.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  includes  transport  ? — 
That  includes  everything;  that  is  tho  cost  of  the  im- 
ported Mliole  in  India.  In  our  factory  wo  make  it 
for  Rn.bl  and  if  imporced  from  England  it  costs 
B8.79. 

3990.  {Ghairmm.)  Take  the -303  powder  P— The  cost 
of  manufacture  of  '303  powder  in  India  was  B3.110 
per  1,000 ;  the  coRt  of  the  same  ammunitiou  made  at 
Woolwich,  actually  invoiced,  was  B8.117.  The  difference 
there  iu  not  so  groat,  but  still  it  exists;  and  that  waii 
only  in  the  beginning  of  the  manufacture  at  Dum 
Dum,  which  is  always  most  expensive. 

3991.  ^SirBalph  Kn^e.)  Which  article  was  that?— 
Ammunition  for  the  magazine  rifle. 

3992.  Black  powder P— The  pellet  powder;  wo  first 
begun  with  it. 

3993.  (Okairman.)  Can  you  you  give  us  one  example 
showing  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  in  India  aa 
compared  with  home?— The  K.F.G'  gunpowder,  which 
was  uted  for  filling  the  Martini-Henry  cartridges,  cost 
in  India  Bs.51,  and  if  imported  Bs.T^.  Those  are  not 
my  figures ;  I  took  those  from  the  report  of  the  Militaiy 
Accounts  Department  on  the  financial  review. 

3994.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Could  you  explain  how 
your  cost  accounts  are  made  up  —  Yes  ;  I  can 
explain  how  they  are  compiled  in  the  factories.  We 
take  the  labour  first;  the  labour  is  taken  by  a  staff 
of  timekeepers  who  are  natives ;  they  are  employed 
under  the  civil  foremen  in  charge  of  the  shops. 
There  is  a  very  elaborate  cheek— a  ticket  chock— very 
similar  to  what  is  carried  out  at  Woolwich,  as  to  the 
number  of  workmen  that  pass  into  each  factory.  Then 
they  are  afterwards  mustered  again  in  their  several 
bratiohes,  and  the  total  number  of  men  who  passed 
into  the  factory  ia  compared  with  tho  totals  that  are 
rendered  from  the  timeVeepers  of  the  several  depart- 
ments. Then  it  is  the  duty  of  these  timekeepers  to 
ascertain  from  the  foremen  exactly  tho  job  on  which 
all  these  men  arc  emploj'ed,  and  in  that  way  tho  actual 
amount  of  labour  that  is  employed  daily  is  thrown  on 
each  separate  work  order.  Tbe  material  is  drawn  as  it 
is  required  by  the  several  foremen  in  what  are  called 
"  Requisition  Books."  which  are  checked  by  the  snper- 
intendent;  who  see  that  there  is  nothing  excessive 
drawn  on  the  several  orders  :  the  material  is  accounted 
for  in  a  veiy  simple  form  whioh  is  kept  in  the  factories, 
which  wo  call  the  "  Daily  Ahsti-oct  of  Stores  drawn." 
which  has  vertical  and  horicontal  columns — one  ahows 
the  work  orders,  and  the  other  the  amount  of  material 
expended  on  them.  At  the'  end  of  the  mouth  from 
that  daily  abstract  tbey  are  able  to  take  out  the  amount 
of  material  that  is  exi>ended  on  the  individual  work 
orders,  and  that  is  carried  with  the  labour  into  a  work 
report.  The  great  dificroice  between  our  svstem  in 
India  and  the  system  at  home  is  that  iu  Engfand  they 
draw  their  material  on  a  "  Demand  Ticket,"  and  the 
demand  ticket  is  priced  iramediately  the  storekeeper. 
We  cannot  do  that  in  India,  because  our  storekeepers 
do  not  know  the  value  of  their  stores.  We  account 
for  so  many  pounds  of  material  expended  on  a  certain 
order,  and  the  valuation  is  done  in  the  rentral  oflSoe.  In 
England  the  demand  ticket  is  immediately  priced,  and 
the  separate  demand  tickets  are  brought  together  and 
abstracted,  and  tbe  total  amouut  of  money  that  has 
been  expended  is  thrown  at  once  On  to  the  work,  and 
there  is  no  further  writing.  With  us  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  writing,  because  the 
Averal  desoriptions  of  material  used  have  to  be  written 
over  and  over  again  each  month.  The  total  amount 
of  material  and  labour  expended  is  entered  in  a  work 
report,  which  is  submitted  monthlpr  to  the  Examiner, 
and  the  Examiner  has  a  oost  ledger  in  which  he  fjoUects 

'  these  monthly,  and  it  goes  on  to  the  end  of  the  year,  or 
until  the  job  is  finished. 

3995.  But  that  does  not  represent  the  oost  as  con- 
tained in  those  lists,  does  it?-— Oh,  no,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  total  amount  of  the  material  is  prioed, 
and  the  total  of  the  labour  and  material,  to  which  an 
added  the  charges  for  Kuperviaiou  and  other  indireet 
expenditure,  gives  what  used  to  be  Balance  8hcet 
Number  1 — in  which  jou  have  your  labour  and  your 
material  and  your  indirect  expmiditure. 

3906.  (O/tatrman.)  That  makes  Balance  sheet  Kumber 
II.  ?— Well,  Balance  sheet  Number  II.  has  been  dous 
away  with;  there  is  only  one  balance  sheet  now. 
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3997.  (Sir  Jtalph  Knox.)  How  do  you  deal  with 
machinery  and  capital  charges  P — 10  per  cent,  on 
machinery  and  5  per  cent,  on  baildiugs  arc  addod  to 
the  indirect  expeuditnre  in  the  same  wa^  as,  1  beliove, 
it  is  done  at  home.  It  is  done  in  the  Military  Accounts 
Department;  I  have  no  oouti-ol  over  that;  they  add 
the  whole  of  the  indirect  expenditure  together  and  then 
throw  it  over  the  whole  of  the  work  done. 

3998.  Do  you  think  your  indirect  expenditure  is 
accurately  ascertained  under  the  system  ? — I  boliero  it 
is ;  but  I  am  not  refiponsible  for  it.  I  know  the  indirect 
expenditure  is  very  heavy. 

3999.  Unless  the  system  of  calculating  the  indirect 
expenditure  is  very  complete  the  cost  ascertained  may 
bo  fallacious ;  it  depends  really  as  much  upon  that  as 
upon  anything  else  Y — Yes. 

4C';0.  (Chairman.)  Has  it  ever  been  criticised  by  any 
iMuiry  in  India  P — Yes,  ihey  had  a  committee  on  it  in 
1887,  I  think,  on  which  Mr.  Kieman  and  other  men 
who  were  not  connected  with  the  Ordnance  Department 
sat,  and  the  system  was  approved.  Our  system  is  the 
^ stem  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  in  England ;  I 
uiould  say  rather  that  it  was  formerly  adopted  in 
Eneland.  The  system  differs  IVom  the  preeen  t  system 
in  England  in  so  far  aH  an  enormous  amount  of  compi- 
lation is  thrown  on  the  superintendents,  whereas  in 
Sngland  nothing  is  done  by  the  saperintcndents. 

4001.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Yes,  but  the  indirect  expen- 
diture is  an  ingredient  in  the  cost  of  the  articles  P — 
Yes,  I  know  it  is,  and  so  it  is  with  ua ;  nil  offioo  estab- 
lishments are  charged  to  the  indirect  expenditure. 

4002.  (CJuUrman,)  In  what  year  was  that  commission 
of  which  you  spoke  P — I  am  not  sure  i  it  sat  either  in 
1887  or  1891. 

4002a.  Do  yon  SQppose  there  is  a  copy  of  its  report 
in  Hie  India  Office  P— I  should  think  so. 

400S  {Sir  Baiph  Knox.)  Are  the  cost  account!  pub- 
lished in  India  P — ^Yes.  I  have  got  the  flnanoifJ  report 
<^  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  BengiJ  Presidency 
for  the  last  year ;  which  has  been  published,  with  the 
cost  of  every  article.  • 

4004.  If  that  is  so,  a  comparison  can  be  made  with 
the  cost  accounts  at  home,  and  it  can  be  ascerbdned 
how  much  the  expenditure  on  labour  was  P  —Certainly. 

4005.  That  comparison  alone  woild  show  how  far 
the  article  was  cheapened  by  the  cost  of  lalwur  P — Yes. 

4006.  (Mr.  Kaoroji.)  That  would  bo  afTocted  some- 
what by  the  higher  salaries  and  pay  paid  to  the  super- 
visors; that  is  to  say,  the  European  agenOT;  and, 
uotwitiistanding,  there  is  still  an  economy  r — Yes,  hut 
the  supervising  charge  is  separate  from  the  labour. 

4007.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Still  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
indirect  expenditure  chargeable  P  — Yes,  on  the  total ;  I 
thought  yon  referred  to  the  labour  expenditure. 

4008.  (Chairmin.)  Would  yon  put  in  a  table  of  the 
different  prices? — I  stibmit  a  tiible  showing  the  com- 
parative oost  of  certain  articles ;  I  chose  those  articles 
becanso  they  are  articles  of  large  expondituie. 

Cohpakative'Stateiiext  showing  Cost  of  some  of  the 
Principal  Stobes  manufactured  in  the  O&dnance 
Factosi£3,  Bengal,  during  1893-9^  as  compared 
with  Home  Svpflt. 


Coat  of  I 
Manufactiirtj 
I    in  India. 


Cost,  if 
Imuorted, 


Shells,  B.I*-  8hra[Hie},  I2-pr. 
Gunpowder,  K.F.G.  2,  per  100  lb. 
Cartridges,  S.A.  ball  : 

M.H.  carbine,  rolled  ease,  0/00 
M.H.  rifle,  roiled  case  - 
•303  (powdur) 
Hamestt  and  Saddlery: 

Saddles,  iroD  arch,  luggage  • 
I'ouebes,   amtnanition,  V.E. 
pattern  1888,  for  '303  am- 
iDunition         -       -      .  i 
BrsccH,  buff,  V  K.  pattern  1888,  i 
left  and  right         -  ■  j 

Scabbards,   bword    bayonet,  [ 

M.H.  rifle  - 
Qwtoucbes,  B.L.  18-[a-.  limber 


Bi. 

a. 

p. 

Rft. 

a. 

P- 

760 

0 

0 

,  813 

9 

0 

S.'S 

0 

0 

69 

15 

5 

48 

0 

0 

•8G 

3 

10 

.51 

0 

0 

*79 

1] 

8 

110 

0 

0 

2 

5 

9 

4 

0 

•24 

6 

6 

5 

8 

0 

*6 

1 

7 

7 

0 

0 

*9 

8 

I 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5 

12 

u 

7 

11 

8 

The  cost  of  imported  stores  marked  *  are  invoice  rates, 
and  when  not  so  marked  are  War  Office  vocabulary  rates. 


400&-10.  (3fr.  Bvchanan.)  And  the  figures  in  them  Colonel 
showing  the  cost  of  the  Indian  manufactured  article  j>  ip™  »  a 
are  the  official  figures  P— Yes.   I  took  them  out  of  the  '  * 

financial  review  which  is  compiled  tJio  Hilitary  £7  p^i^,  iS9e. 
Accounts  Department.  '  " 

4011 .  (Chairman.)  If  you  imported  those  stores  from  Ordnance 
Knglond,  would  they  be  obtained  from  the  ordnuce  U^artmeot. 
factories  at  home  or  from  elsewhere  f*— Some  would  be 
manufactured  in  the  ordnance  factories  in  England 

and  some  would  be  obtained  by  contract ;  a  good  deal  of 
ammouitiou  has  been  obtained  at  different  times  by 
contract. 

4012.  Bnt  at  present  your  imports  from  Ibgland  are 
ohiefly  guns  and  rifles,  are  they  not  P — They  are  chiefly 
guns  and  rifles;  but  when  we  have  been  pressed,  wo 
have  hod  to  get  ammunition,  and  when  we  suddenly 
changed  our  equipment  from  9  to  12  pounders  we  could 
not  make  all  that  we  required  at  the  time,  so  we  had 
to  ^ot  out  a  large  amount  of  ammunition.  Then 
similarly,  when  we  changed  from  the  Martini  to  the 
Leo  Mctford  wo  had  not  the  power  to  mannfacture 
the  ammunition,  because  it  took  ns  some  years  to 
acquire. 

4013.  Your  object  is  to  make  all  the  ammunition  in 
India?— Yes. 

4014.  When  your  object  is  attained,  pracliaally  the 
(mly  things  yon  wonld  get  from  England  would  be  guns 
and  rifles  P— Yes. 

4015.  And  they  would  bo  got  from  the  ordnanoe 
factories? — ^Not  necessarily;  the  rifles  aro  got  from 
the  trade  sometimes. 

4016.  You  go  to  the  trade  P—WoU,  toe  do  not,  but 
the  India  Office  do. 

4017.  (Sir  Bd^h  Kno9.)  We  do  very  largely  P— And 
for  guns  for  that  matter. 

4018.  Yes,  for  guns  ? — For  both  guns  and  rifles. 

4019-29.  (Chairman.)  You  have  given  us,  in  the  caso 
of  the  factories,  I  think,  the  number  of  the  European 
supervising  clement.  Can  yon  give  us  the  nnmberR 
and  cost  of  the  natives  employed  P  —  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot ;  it  is  not  available. 

4030.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  You  told  us,  I  think,  that 
the  accounts  of  your  manufacturing  establishments 
were  published  P— Yes. 

40<jl.  Con  yon  put  them  in  P— This  is  the  Indian 
Ordnance  manuCacturing  establishment  for  the  year 
1893-94. 

4032-3.  ((Jhairman.)  Could  you  pat  it  on  the  table  ? 

— Yes. 

40:U.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  about  the  cost  of  huness.  I  notice  in  your 
statement  that  a  saddle  made  at  Cawnpore  only  cesta 
Es.  9,  and  a  saddle  made  in  England  would  cost  Ba.  24. 
Would  the  saddle  made  at  Cawnpore  last  as  \xmg  as 
the  English  saddle  P — ihink  it  would. 

4035.  Is  that  your  experience  P — The  experirace  as 
regards  the  saddlery  that  is  made  at  Cawnpore  now 
is  that  it  is  very  good  indeed. 

4036.  That  is  another  thing ;  but  does  it  last  as  long 
OS  the  best  saddles  that  arc  made  in  England?  —  I 
cannot  say  from  practical  experience  of  any  trials ;  but 
I  can  say  this,  that  during  the  last  few  years  we  had 
a  comparative  trial  of  Indian  leather  made  at  Cawnpore 
and  of  English  leather  which  was  imported,  carried 
out  by  an  expert,  and  most  exhaustive  tests  were 
carried  out  of  the  streng^  of  the  two  leathers  under 
difi'ereQt  conditions,  and  the  rosalt  was  in  favour  of  the 
Cawnpore-made  leather. 

4037.  How  are  the  indirect  charges  upon  the  saddlery 
ascertained  ?~The  indirect  charges  are  thrown  on  the 
work  of  the  Cawnpore  factory  just  as  they  are  on  that 
of  an^  other  factory.  There  is  only  one  system  of 
compiling  the  aoconnts  Of  all  the  faotories. 

4038.  Is  there  any  charge  made  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  mone^  sunk  in  that  factory  from  first 
to  last  ? — In  no  factories  in  England  now  do  they  charge  - 
the  interest  on  capital,  it  has  been  abolished  of  late 
years — they  charge  a  certain  percentage  on  buildings — 

5  per  cent,  on  bmldings  and  10  per  cent,  for  deprecia- 
tion of  machinery,  but  the  interest  on  capital  is  not 
thrown,  1  believe,  either  in  England  or  in  India;  we 
follow  the  home  system  in  that  respect. 

4039.  Then  these  obfu^;eB  are  made  out  exactly  on  the 
same  principle  as  they  are  in  this  country  p — ^They  are 
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Cflomt  auppOBcd  to  be,  but  I  am  not  directly  rcaponBible  for 
JtmWarr,ii.A.  tbeir  compilation. 

4040-  Is  it  roqnired  to  last  the  same  jicriod  oa 
saddlery  made  in  JCngland  is  supposed  to  lost  ? — Yea, 
I  believe  the  periods  of  duration  are  the  same. 

4041.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Of  course,  where  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  two  coantrles  differs,  it  does  become  an 
ingredient  in  a  rompari»OQ  of  the  two  prices,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  Indian  Goremment  has  to  pay  more  highly 
for  its  capital  than  the  British  Government  does  for  its 
capital,  it  would  be  an  increase  to  the  Indian  oharge  P 
— Yes,  of  course  it  would. 

4043.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  from  yon  that  some 
chauges  have  been  made  in  the  method  of  making  up 
the  accounts ;  in  what  directions  do  those  chuages 
tend  P — The  changes  hare  not  yet  been  made. 

4043.  But  you  are  oontemDiatinff  them,  are  you 
notP — ^Yes,  certain  changes.  I  believo  it  is  General 
Walker's  wish  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same 
system  should  be  followed  as  at  home  in  the  actual 
compilation  of  the  acconntB  from  the  factories,  I  do 
not  think  wo  shall  be  able  to  follow  the  home  system 
entirely,  because  it  would  mean  duplicating  onr 
European  establishments  in  factories.  The  work  is 
taken  np  in  the  Woolwich  factories  by  a  staff  of  what 
they  call  "work  takers,"  who  ought  to  know  as  much 
of  the  work  as  foremen,  and  if  we  doubled  the  establish- 
ment of  onr  foremen  it  would  cost  too  much  money. 
Bnt  what  we  are  aiming  ac  Is  to  relieve  our  superin- 
tendents of  an  enormous  amount  of  clerical  labour  that 
they  have  at  present. 

4044.  (ifr.  Bwhanan.)  Are  your  foremen  all  ICiiro- 
peans  P — Yes.  all  our  foremen  are  Europeans  ;  and  the 
present  system  of  compiling  the  acoounts  entails  an 
nnormons  amount  of  work  and  responsibility  on  the 
BuperintendenlB  of  the  factories,  whose  time  really 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Bapervision  of  the  quali^, 
qnantity,  and  economical  outturn  of  the  factoir.  I 
think  that  superintendents  may  be  veiy  good  officers 
and  yet  they  may  not  be  trained  accountants. 

4045.  {Sir  Ralph  Kno^.)  But  your  time-keeper  rolievea 
the  factories  of  a  work-taker,  does  he  not?' — Yea,  he 
does ;  he  takes  np  the  time  of  the  men,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  labour  is  shown  in  the  work  report,  which  is 
tendered  monthly ;  we  do  not  have  weekly  acooauts, 
but  we  have  monthly  accounts. 

4046.  The  men  are  all  paid,  I  suppose,  by  time; 
there  is  no  piece-work  system? — Oh  yes,  we  have  a 
very  large  piece-work  system ;  we  work  on  the  contract 
system  as  much  as  we  can,  as  we  get  more  work  ont  of 
the  men. 

4047.  Bnt  I  thought  I  understood  from  yon  that  the 
time-taker  went  round  imd  took  notes  of  the  w«rk  upon 
which  each  man  was  employed  ? — Quite  so. 

4048.  And  noted  it.  and  his  note  became  an  order  for 
the  men's  wi^cb  P— Well,  it  does  not  become  directly 
an  order;  what  I  mean  to  &ay  is  that  from  that  a 
record  is  obtained  showing  how  each  man  has  been 
employed — if  he  is  on  the  contract  system,  the  nature 
of  work  on  which  he  is  employed.  He  is  then  paid  in 
accordance  with  the  finished  work  passed  into  store. 

4049-SO.  But  in  what  way  does  that  differ  from  the 
work-takers' system  at  Woolwich? — Well,  because  the 
wnrk-takeri  at  Woolwich  are  under  tbe  War  Ofiice; 
tKey  are  the  War  Office  stall'.  Our  time-keepers  are 
natives,  and  they  are  employed  under  the  foremen. 

4051-  But  yon  say  it  would  be  a  re-duplication 
of  tbe  employment  if  yoa  had  the  work-taker  system ; 
it  appears  to  me  that  yoa  have  the  work-taker  system, 
only  they  are  working  under  the  direotiuns  of  the 
superinten^nt  instead  of  working  under  the  direction 
of  an  independent  person  ? — Quite  so, 

4052.  It  would  not  duplicate  the  staff  if  those  time- 
keepers were  placed  under  someone  independent  of  the 
foremen,  we  w  ill  say  even  under  the  snpenutendent,  who 
is  the.chief  officer  at  your  factory;  he  would  carry  out 
the  function  that  the  work-taker  does  at  our  factories  ? 
~Yes,  except  in  this  way,  that  all  onr  time-keispers  Hre 
natives ;  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the  work. 
The  work-takid  s  at  Woolwich  ai-e  more  or  Icsb  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  wurk  and  with  all  the 
different  methods  of  manufacture.  Our  time-keeper 
is  entirely  dependent  on  our  foremen  for  the  informa- 
tion he  collates ;  therefore  it  practically  amounts  to 
the  same  thing  as  if  the  work  was  done  by  thp  fpremen 
themselves. 


4053-4.  Bnt  if  the  foremen  were  relieved  from  this 
duty  and  it  was  given  to  these  men  working  under 
some  independent  authority,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion, would  there  P — They  could  not  do  it.  They  arc 
simply  native  clerks,  and  they  could  not  do  it  nnleu 
they  were  directed  by  the  foremen  and  things  were 
explained  to  them. 

4055-6.  So  that  really  the  debiting  ot  the  expenditure 
for  wagM  against  these  different  articles  is  left  to  the 
foreman  who  directs  the  time-keepors  P— Yes,  it  mmes 
to  that. 

4057.  So  that  the  foreman  may  regulate  his  prices 
very  much  as  he  likes  ?— He  can ;  but  the  foreman  has 
the  Bnperintcndent  over  him,  and  the  foreman  cannot 
raise  any  man's  wi^es  without  communicating  with 
the  snperintendent  of  the  factory. 

4058.  But  as  between  each  job  that  may  be  turuod 
ont  by  tbe  factory,  the  disU-inution  of  the  wages  is 
entirely  left  to  the  foreman  ? — It  is,  in  the  first  instance. 
When  a  man  is  brought  into  the  factory  he  is  tried, 
the  valne  of  his  li^ur  is  assessed  and  then  it  is 
referred  to  the  superintendent  for  sanction. 

4059.  Yea,  but  in  the  cost  of  labour  the  distribution 
of  that  man's  wages  Ir  left  to  the  foreman  P — Yea. 

4060.  He  may  charge  a  larger  portion  against  one 
order  and  a  smaller  portion  against  another  jest  as  he 
wiahenP — Yes,  he  could. 

4061.  The  work-takw  was  institnted  in  order  to 
guard  against  that  sort  of  thing  P — ^Tes. 

4062-3.  And  to  ascertain,  as  separately  from  the  fore- 
man's interest  as  possible,  what  the  actual  cost  of  the 
output  was  P — Quite  so,  but  the  work-taker,  to  be  any 
good,  must  have  very  considerable  knowledge  at 
mannfaotnre,  consequentiy,  if  the  work-taker  system 
was  introduced  with  us  it  would  mean  duplicating  onr 
European  establiahment.  Our  present  system  worics 
very  well,  and  the  superintendents  of  raotoriea  check 
very  carefully  the  cost  of  articles.  They  are  all  only 
too  eager  to  keep  it  down,  so  that  the  cost  of  their 
manufactures  may  compare  favourably  with  imported 
stores. 

4064.  Their  iuterest  may  be  to  keep  down  certain 
prices,  and  allow  others  to  run  up  to  anything? — Then, 
again,  we  check  all  their  different  articles  of  supply. 
l<or  instance,  in  the  Hat  I  gave  you,  I  gave  the  shell 
from  Coasipore,  and  the  ammunition  from  Dum  Dam, 
and  the  ^npowder  from  Ishapore ;  those  are  by  far  the 
largest  items  of  manufacture,  and  we  always  watch 
those  carefully  year  by  year, 

4065.  (Mr.  Suehanan.)  Then,  although  there  might 
be  an  error  in  one  individual  article,  still  the  general 
result  of  your  table  would  iuAd  accurate  P--Over  all, 
the  grand  total  would,  but  the  BU|>erintendentB  waU^ 
very  carafUUy  what  things  are  costing  from  month  to 
month. 

4066.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Ton  aro  practically  in  the 
foreman's  hands  as  regards  the  distribution  of  tfao 
labour  charge  P— Yes. 

4067.  The  apportionment  of  the  labour  charge  lies 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman  P— Yes. 

4067a.  (Mr.  Bttchanan.)  He  can  make  changes  in 
individual  oases,  but  I  gather  he  apportions  Une  full 
charge  for  wages  ? — It  must  all  bo  shown. 

4068.  And  substantially  we  may  take  the  general 
Insult  of  the  table  as  trne  P— Yes ;  the  total  amount 
must  bo  apportioned. 

4069.  [Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  The  total  amount  is  ex- 
hausted against  something  or  other ;  but  where  it  is  the 
interest  of  anyone  to  cheapen  a  |iartieular  article  and 
to  throw  the  cost  of  it  upon  something  else,  it  is 
possible  for  whoever  has  control  of  the  business  to  do 

itp  It  is  possible  for  bitn  to  do  it,  if  it  is  not 

detected  by  the  snperintendent  of  the  factory. 

4070.  or  course,  in  the  manufacture  of  large  supplies 
like  ammunition,  this  power  would  not  operate  at  allP 

— No,  it  would  not. 

-1071.  Or  a  large  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  so 

011. ^  Oh,  no,  and  moreover  it  would  not  operate  very 

much  in  the  shell  factory  at  Oosaipore.  I>ecaajae  the 

12.  pr.  shell  is  made  in  one  building.  ITie  cartrid^ 
metal-rolling  business  has  to  bear  its  own  cost;  it  is 
carried  on  in  one  building  by  itself;  the  foreman  could 
only  cheapen  one  kind  of  strip  wd  make  another 
dearer,  it  would  bo  on  the  same  class  of  work. 
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407*2.  {Chairman,)  Have  yon  any  capital  accoant  of  the 
land,  bnildings,  and  plant  ofyourmanafectories  P — Yes ; 
I  am  not  able  to  prodnce  it,  bnt  there  is  a  capital 
aocoant  kept  of  the  valne  of  the  land,  and  it  i»  very 
ooDudeTable  in  amoant.  The  land  has  been  valuo>l,  I 
believe  I  am  oorrect  in  eayinK,  not  by  thu  actual  value 
that  was  paid  for  it,  bat  by  what  the  value  of  it  would 
be  if  it  were  sold.  In  manv  inutanceB  that  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  it  was  originally  purchaeod  for. 

4,073.  Of  course  there  is  always  t?ie  question  how 
fhr  in  apportioning  among  articles  manufactured  the 
chwge  of  maoufacture.  an  item  like  the  cost  of  land 
phouTd  from  time  to  time  be  pat  down  at  an  increased 
Tslnation;  it  only  cost  the  GoTcmment  what  it  paid 
for  it  f — Quite  so. 

4074.  I  gather  fVom  what  yon  have  (<aid  that  in 
making  up  a  capital  account  your  object  is  to  follow  tho 
same  principle  as  iu  England  ? — Tea ;  the  interest  on 
the  capital  is  not  added  in  England  now.  I  believe  i 
am  rigttt  in  sajing  so. 

4075.  {Sir  Salph  Kno*.)  That  subject  haa  bcou  uuder 
discussion ;  it  is  not  added  as  a  pcurtiun  of  our  account, 
because  it  would  introduce  aU  »ortB  of  difficulties  in 
selling  stores  as  to  what  we  should  do  with  the  credit 
when  we  got  the  money;  but  it  is  intended  to  add 
a  note  to  the  accounts  showing  how  much  the  prioe8 
would  come  out  at  if  the  interest  were  added. 

4075a.  (Ckawman.)  Yes,  exactly ;  is  that  the  same 
line  that  is  to  be  followed  in  India  f — I  could  not  say. 

4076.  {Sir  BaJph  Knox.)  There  is  nothing  included 
in  yonr  statement  P — No,  there  is  nothing  shown  there ; 
it  is  not  in  the  cost  there. 

4077-9.  {Chairman.)  Could  yon  tell  what  hag  been 
the  increase  of  the  onttum  in  yonr  manufactories 

late  years  P  Yon  gave  us  the  figure  for  one  particular 
yearP — Yes,  I  think  I  can  give  you  that,  my  Lord.  I 
find  I  can  ^ive  yon  a  reply  to  yonr  former  question. 
The  net  capital  of  the  factories  in  land,  buildings,  and 
machinery  increased  from  59}  lakhs  of  rupees  to  71^ 
lakhs  in  tbe  seven  years  between  1884  and  1891,  and  a 
further  increase  has  since  taken  place.  During  the 
same  period  the  value  of  tbe  ontturn  of  the  factories  in 
Bengal  increased  from  48)  lakhs  of  rnpccs  in  1884-5  to 
951  Takbs  in  1891-92.  or  nearly  double. 

4080.  Therefore  the  increase  of  outturn  is  consider- 
ably in  excess,  so  far  as  ^on  can  apply  that  test,  of  tbe 
increase  Of  capital  P— Qmte  so. 

4(^1.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  wonld 
pat  in  a  table  showing  in  juxtaiiosition  your  ordnance 
expenditure  dnring  certain  years  in  India,  aud  as 
against  that  the  value  uf  the  stores  sent  out  from 
England  P — Yes,  I  have  not  got  them  all  for  the  same 
years. 

4082.  Yon  have  got  the  expenditure  on  ordnance 
stares  in  England  from  188!)-!H)  to  1893-4  P— Yes,  I 
have,  and  I  have  got  tho  expeuditure  iu  India  for  tho 
same  years. 

4083.  And  rather  more  P— ■  Yes.  I  go  further  back 
than  that;  the  expenditure  in  India  I  have  got  Tmm 
1884-5  to  1893-4. 

4084.  Perhaps  you  wonld  not  mind  giving  us  the 
figures  in  juxtaposition,  so  that  we  could  see  them 
together  P — The  tigures  are  as  follows : — 


Tears. 

Expenditure  lo 

Expenditure  in 

India. 

England. 

Rx. 

£ 

1889-90 

631,667 

253,504 

1890-91 

715,984 

720  814 

1891-9S  - 

724,316 

830,247 

1892-93 

790,195 

583,819 

1898-94  - 

830,074 

547,802 

4085.  Ton  have  Invught  into  comparison  the  cost 
of  labour  at  Woolwich  aud  in  India.  I  am  not  for  a 
moment  thinking  of  stating  anvthing  in  opposition  to 
what  you  say,  bnt  I  want  to  call  yonr  attention  to  cue 
or  two  points  connected  with  it.  You  ^ve  the  average 
of  all  we  ordinary  lalmur  in  India,  at  7  annas  or  8 
annas  a  day,  and  against  that  tho  ba.  a  day  which 
is  the  average  for  Woolwich.  But  I  would  ask  you  if 
would  it  not  be  necessary,  before  wc  drew  any  dedoc- 
tioni  from  those  comparisons,  to  make  sure  that  the 


kind  of  labour  is  the  sune.  Would  it  not  be  the  oaae  rolcnrf 
that  here  in  England  there  is  more  work  of  a  higher  S,Wae9tJt.4. 
kind,  which,  of  oourae,  wonld  tend  to  throw  up  an  — » 
average  P   The  more  ordinary  and  common-plaoe  the  S7  Fsh.  IMS. 

work  that  is  done,  the  lower  naturally  would  be  tho  — — 
advantage.  Now,  I  believe  there  are  quantities  of  boys  Ordnance 
employed  in  Woolwich  earning  from  Is.  and  le.  6d,  to  Department. 
',^t.  a  day,  and  unskilled  latourers — I  do  not  know,  I 
have  not  got  the  most  recent  returns — from  19«.  to  21«. 
per  week.  Wonld  not  that  kind  of  labour,  the  pay  of 
which,  of  conrf<e.  with  us  is  very  much  in  excess  of 
that  which  yon  have  put  down  for  India,  be  the  labour, 
tbe  avei-age  of  which  would  be  a  truer  averi^  to  take 
against  the  Indian  labour,  than  one  which  included  the 
highest  class  of  skilled  labour^  I  am  only  suggesting 
to  you  whethei-,  in  considering  such  a  point,  we  should 
not  avoid  too  hasty  a  geueralisation  P — Well,  take,  for 
instance,  a  fuze  factory ;  all  those  metal  fuzes  are  made 
at  Cossipore,  and  there  is  an  enormous  plant  of  machi- 
nery for  working  them.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
average  men  actually  employed  at  those  lathes  and  tbe 
different  machines,  wonld  compare  very  much  Ml  have 
stated  with  the  men  employed  on  the  same  work  at 
Woolwich. 

4086.  Quite  so,  and  be  paid  very  much  lesBp — Tes. 

4087.  But,  for  instance,  we  are  speaking  of  the  highly 
skilled  work  that  turns  out  guns.  Ton  have  not  got 
that  class  of  labour  P — No,  that  we  have  not  got. 

4088.  That  wonld  be  the  highest.  I  wwt  to  guard 
ourselves  against  assuming  too  hastily  that  an  average 
tiiken  from  the  two  would  sive  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  two  countries.  That 
does  not  afi^ct  the  question,  which  is  evident  on  the 
face  of  it.  that  labour  is  chenper  in  India  ? — Yes. 

408il.  (3fr.  Buchanan.)  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for 
the  highest  skilled  native  labour  in  year  factories? — 
I  do  not  think  any  man  gets  more  than  1  rupee  4  annas 
a  day.  The  rupee  now  is  If.  2d. ;  that  is  not  mnoh 
more  than  la.  Qd. 

4090.  Yon  said  tho  average  over  all  was  about 
7  annas  P — Well,  I  put  it  at  8,  and  I  know  that  is  a 
great  deal  beyond  it.  I  should  have  been  nearer  the 
mark  if  I  had  put  it  at  6,  I  believe. 

{Sir  Balph  Knog.)  Lord  Welby's  argument  is  that 
there  is  none  of  the  very  highly  skilled  work  done 
out  there,  such  as  is  done  in  a  gun  factory  hero. 
There  is  no  work  of  that  kind  done,  and  the  average,  as 
repreeeated  by  Colonel  Waoc,  ia  the  average  ever  the 
whole  factory. 

(Jfr.  Buchanan.)  And  tbe  fact  of  there  being  that 
highly  skilled  work  here  brings  up  the  average. 

{Chairman.)  My  argument  was  one  of  caution,  not 
to  ji^eneralise  too  hastUy ;  I  was  not  iu  the  least  aenae 
objecting  to  what  the  witness  aays. 

{Sir  Balph  Kno*.)  No  doubt  iu  the  laboratory  at 
Woolwich  the  average  would  be  very  much  leas  thui  in 
die  gun  factory. 

4091.  (Kr.  Swthanan.)  What  wonld  bo  t^e  highest 
skilled  native  labour  in  your  factories  that  you  compare 
with  English  work ;  what  is  the  work  that  ia  higant 

Eaid  in  your  factories  P— For  tbe  steel  fnrnaoemen  we 
ave  to  pay  pretty  high,  bnt  I  should  think  men 
employed  on  tools  in  cartridge  factories,  on  gauges  and 
tools. 

4092.  (JIfr.  Caine.)  Yon  mean  engineers'  tools  P — 
Tes,  gauging-tools.  They  have  to  be  tnmed  to  tba 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  I  shonld  think  that  they 
represented  the  most  highly  skilled  workmen. 

4093.  And  do  you  o<mBider  that  their  work  is  in  all 
respects  equal  to  the  same  class  of  work  in  this 
country  P— I  think  it  is. 

4094.  And  can  they  tnm  out  as  much  per  hour,  do 
you  think  P — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

4095.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  anv  comparison 
between  the  two? — No,  it  would  be  very  aifficult  to  fix 
that,  but  supposing  yon  get  twice  as  much  work  ont  of 
an  Englishman,  after  all  it  is  not  manual  labour,  it 
does  not  depend  on  him,  it  dependii  to  a  great  extent 
on  his  lathe.  If  you  give  a  man  a  good  lathe  ajid  good 
tools  to  work  with,  tho  quantity  oF  work  pi  odncod  by 
an  English  artificer  and  a  native  uitificer  should 
compare  favourably. 

4096.  fJtfr.  Ntwroji.)  The  quantity  of  work?— Tea, 
and  the  quality. 

4097.  (JIfr.  Caine.)  One  may  fairly  assume  that  two 
Indian  workmen  may  torn  out  on  an  average  as  maoh 
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Coi«ml  as  one  Soglish  workman?— I  think  bo,  if  yon  give  them 
It.  WacftJLA.  good  lathes. 


37  Vtb.  ISW. 


Ordiumoe 
Department. 


4098.  It  is  about  fivo  to  three  in  cotton  faetoriee, 
pomparing  Indian  cotton  &ctorioB  to  English  cotton 
factories  ? — I  did  not  know  that. 

4099.  I  should  think  yon  ought  to  get  tho  same  clasa 
of  workout  of  your  class  of  workmen." — I  think  bq. 
I  know  we  get  good  results.  Of  oonrse,  ocoosioaallf 
they  spoil  material.  • 

So  they  do  here,  I  am  afraid. 

4100-1.  {Chaimum.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  or 
two  on  the  subject  of  the  ordnance  oxpenditore.  1 
hare  before  mo  now  the  Appropriation  Account  of  the 
Accountant- General  of  the  Mililarjr  Department  for 
the  year  1894-95,  and  I  see,  taking  the  ordnance 
vote,  that  whereas  the  accounts  of  T*?93-94  showed 
83,00,733  mpens,  the  ori^nal  budget  estimate  of 
1894-95  showed  a  very  considerable  increase.  91,21, 8U0 
rupees,  and  the  revised  estimate  of  1894-95  was 
83,65,000  rupees,  pretty  nearly  the  exponditure  of  the 
previoQS  year.  The  accounts  of  1894-95  brought  the 
expenditure  rather  lower  down,  but  very  close  upon 
tho  expenditure  of  the  previous  year,  namely  82,71,509 
rupeeH.  Well,  that  is  rather  a  curioDs  result,  l^ecaase, 
first  of  all,  the  department  bad  before  it  the  result 
of  tho  preyiouB  years ;  they  then  put  it  np  by  not 
quite  10  per  cent,  in  the  estimate;  then,  long  bofore 
toe  year  is  over,  when  the  revised  estimate  is  mode, 
they  pot  it  down  to  what  hod  been  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  before,  and  the  final  out-tarn  of  the  expen- 
diture is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  year  before. 
Can  you  explain  how  suoh  a  thing  as  that  would 
happen  P — Simply  because  pressure  was  put  on  by  the 
Finance  Department.  Srei^  year  wo  are  constantly 
a^ing  for  money  that  we  cannot  get ;  we  cannot  got 
money  for  works  that  have  been  actually  sanctioned, 
in(»rease8  of  onr  buildings  and  things  of  that  sort,  but 
it  goes  into  the  estimate,  and  then  afterwards,  when 
money  is  not  forthcoming,  we  are  told  that  we  must 
reduce  in  some  direction. 

4102.  That  is  the  form,  either  in  the  shape  of  stores 
or  workP — Stores,  buildings,  and  so  forth. 

4103.  Well,  the  reduction  that  took  place  was  chiefly, 
I  see.  npon  the  local  supplies,  upon  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  the  arsenals  and  dep6t8  ? — Yes. 

4104.  And  I  tbink  the  biggest  of  all  took  place  in  the 
manufacturing  establisbmeoTs.  Thcro  the  expenditure 
had  been  the  year  before  19,47,518  rupees,  tho  estimate 
for  1894-95  increased  it  to  21,79.140  rupees,  that  is 
over  200,000  rupees,  'llien  it  fell  down  to  almost 
exactly  the  cost  of  the  previous  ^ear,  and  the  explana- 
tion given  is  :  — *'  The  decrease  is  duo  to  tho  following 
"  causes : — Less  charges  fur  extra  temporary  artificers 
"  and  others  due  to  less  worK  having  b<>en  executed, 
**  and  to  a  change  in  the  system  or  paying  these  men  in 
"  Bengal,  whereby  their  pay  for  Febmarv  1895  was 
•■'  disbursed  in  April  1895,  instead  of  in  March  1895 
"  as  heretofore  "  ? — That  made  a  difTei-enco. 

4105-6.  And  under  the  head  of  arsenals  and  dep6ts  tho 
decrease,  which  is  a  considerable  one,  is  thus  accounted 
for: — "Less  charges  under  salaries,  owing  to  the  dc- 
"  dnction  made  in  the  Budget  on  account  of  probable 
"  Ravings  having  been  insufficient,  partly  oonnter- 
*'  balanced  by  a  fall  in  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the 
"  payment  of  nou-commissioned  oflicors.  Less  charges 
'*  for  exchange  compensation  allowance,  owing  to  a 
"  larger  number  of  officers  and  others  having  been  on 
"  furlough  than  anticipated.    Less  charges  for  extra 

temporary  artificers  and  others,  owing  to  less  work 
'*  having  been  executed  than  anticipated ;  the  saving 
"  also  is  in  a  measure  due  to  officers  of  the  Ordinance 
"  Department  having  been  eujoinod  to  observe  the 
'*  strictest  economy."  And  therefore  your  answer,  as 
I  take  it,  is  not  that  your  estimate  of  91,21,800  rupees 
was  ezcesaive,  but  that  you  were  compelled  by  the 
Oovemment  to  keep  yottr  expenditure  down  to  the  level 
of  the  previous  year  ? — Yes,  quite  so,  bnt  the  work 
done  has  been  reduced,  and  that  means  that  the  reserves 
of  stores  in  stock  are  kept  down  as  low  as  possible. 

4107.  Now,  has  any  mischief  como  from  keeping  the 
expenditure  down  to  that  of  tho  year  before  P — Well,  I 
do  not  think  it  has  yet ;  but  there  has  been  no  very 
heavy  strain  upon  the  Department.  These  things  can 
only  be  tested  by  war.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
senous  thing  to  reonce  our  reserves  maoh,  to  keep  them 
low ;  yon  oannob  tell  till  the  strun  comes. 


4108.  Is  this  redaction  carried  ont  by  keeping  Uie 
reserves  low,  do  you  think  ? — Not  altogether ;  I  could 
not  say  exacUy  how  those  fignres  have  been  arrived  at. 

4109.  I  see  the  jrreatest  economy  was  made  in  the 
Bengal  district  ? —  Yes,  because  we  are  the  principal 
spending  people ;  three-fonrths  of  tiie  whole  mannfac- 
turing  power  is  in  Bengal.  Oar  out-turn  is  between 
80  and  90  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  whole  ont-tnm  is 
only  120  hikhs  of  rupees. 

41 10.  Do  you  ever  have  any  criticism  addressed  to 
yon  by  tho  Financial  Department  as  to  wliothcr  your 
expenditure  corresponds  fairly  closely  with  your 
estimate  ?    Yes,  it  has  been  criticised  of  fate  years. 

4in.  When  we  say  correisponds  closely  we  ought  not 
to  call  that  criticism.  Practically,  unless  there  hos 
been  some  extravagance  going  on,  the  greatest  compli- 
meut  you  can  pay  a  Department  is  to  call  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  estimate  is  close  to  their 
expenditure  P — Yes,  bnt  it  is  compared  by  the  Pinanoo 
Department,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  as  a  rale  our 
expenditure  rnns  pretty  closely  with  our  budget  of  lato 
years.  1  think  tnose  figures  that  yon  quoted  include 
something  besides  ordnance. 

4112.  No,  it  is  the  details  of  this  hoad  **  Ordnance 
"  Oftablishmcnts,  stores,  and  camp  equipage"?  — 
8,000,000  seems  a  large  amount. 

4113.  Yon  must  take  it  that  1  talk  of  rupees ;  you 
would  call  it  lakhs  or  ten«  of  rupees  P— Yes,  80  l^h». 

4114.  But  we  must  look  upon  it  then  that  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  expenditure  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
was  a  bit  of  financing  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
of  India  P-  It  was  brought  about  by  prossnre  hronght 
to  bear  upon  us  to  I'educe  expenses. 

4115.  That  is  the  official  method  of  saying  financiogP 
— Yes,  it  comes  to  chat. 

4116-7.  Would  yon  be  prepared  to  put  before  us  your 
view  of  the  reserve  ordnance  expenditure  in  India,  and 
as  to  whether  it  will  inctiease  or  decrease;  whether  an 
enononiy  may  possibly  be  looked  for  there  ?--Not  in 
India ;  the  ordnance  expenditure  in  India  will  increase. 
I  hope,  but  there  will  be  a  greater  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  home  charges. 

4118.  Therefore  the  whole  charge  of  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  India,  as  it  falls  on  the  Indian  taxpayer, 
you  hope,  will  not  be  increased  ?— No,  I  do  do  not  think 
it  will;  I  think  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  total 
ordnance  expendifcnre,  as  we  gain  mannfaotnriug 
power,  and  arc  able  to  do  things  for  ourselves  in  India, 
will  decrease  slightly. 

4119.  Are  you  satisfied  sufficient  care  is  taken  in  India 
to  introduce,  where  possible,  reductions.  In  an  immense 
country  like  India,  in  which  railroads  have  been  of 
such  recent  development,  there  is  always  a  danger  that 
old  methods  and  old  fashions  of  dealing  with  expendi- 
ture, which  were  necessary  when  communications  were 
difficult,  will  not  be  changed  under  the  new  state  of 
tbmgs.   Do  yon  think  that  sufficient  attention  is  turned 

to  economies  that  may  be  effected  in  t^t  manner  f  

Do  yon  refer  to  the  redaction  of  establishments  P 

4120.  Economies  of  any  kind.  You  have  allnded  to 
one  of  them,  namely,  the  abolition  of  establishments; 
but  I  only  give  the  most  obvious  thing  that  oconrB  to 
one's  mind,  that,  as  railroads  are  poshed  forward  in  a 
great  country  like  that,  you  are  able  to  feed  troops, 
for  instance,  and  supply  them  with  stores  and  whatever 
they  want  at  much  greater  distances  with  less  labour, 
and  at  less  expense  than  formerly,  when  there  was 
merely  a  road  of  communication? — Yes. 

4121.  Do  yon  think  that  the  officers  who  estimate  in 
India  keep  that  before  tliem,  and  that,  while  expendi- 
ture grows  in  one  direction,  they  are  also  considering 
whether  economies  are  not  possible  in  another  direc- 
tion  ?— Yes,  I  am  sure  that  they  do. 

4122.  I  notice  with  reference  to  that  point,  that  the 
Commission  of  1879,  of  which  yon  spoke,  recommended 
various  things,  some  of  them  have  been  carried  ont ;  but 
others  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been  approved  have 
not  been  carried  out,  and  the  interval  of  time  is  very 
considerable  P — Yes.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  all  these 
schemes  to  coincide  one  with  another. 

_  4123-4.  Aro  there  any  other  points  that  you  would 
liko  to  bring  before  us  in  connection  with  uiis  branch 
of  expenditure  ? — I  should  merely  like  to  say  tbat  the 
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iKcessity  for  economy  in  all  branches  of  the  Dcpart- 
meat  has  been  constantly  insisted  on  by  the  Military 
Department  of  late  years,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  by  the  Dejnrtment  to  carry  ont  the  wishes  of 
Goremment  in  this  matter.  The  closest  KUperviston  ia 
ezeroised  by  Inspectors  General  of  Ordnance  over  the 
annnal  and  intermediate  demands  of  ari^nals,  and  over 
the  expenditure  of  material  in  arsenals.  Tho  responsi- 
bility for  expenditnre  on  extralaboar  mustresttoaTery 
great  extent  upon  Superintendents  of  Factories  and 
Ordnance  Officers  in  charge  of  arsenals.  Any  extrava- 
gance in  this  respect  leada  to  the  cost  of  ont-tum  com- 
paring nnfavonrably  with  that  of  imported  stores,  and 
all  BUT^erintondents  are  anxious  that  this  comparison 
shall  t>e  favourable  to  their  own  esta'olishmocts.  If  the 
principle  of  makdng  India  self-dependent  is  to  be 
followed  with  a  view  to  the  redaction  of  tho  home 
charges,  it  will  be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  as 
manufactures  develop,  to  strengthen  the  personnel  of 
the  mannfacturing  establishmonte)  in  the  direction  of 
skilled  £nropeau  sapervision.  The  percentage  of  coat 
for  supeaTiBion  as  compared  with  the  annual  out-turn 
is  at  present  very  small  as  has  been  shown  aboTo,  and 
any  raduction  in  this  direction  ironld  be  false  economy 
leading  to  waste  of  labonr  and  material  aud  loss  of 
efficiency. 

4r2o.  {Mr.  BiicJtanan.)  I  presume  that  the  possible 
increase  of  cost  due  to  increased  Enropean  superin- 
tendence would  be  more  than  outweighed  in  the  future 
by  the  diminution  of  cost  owing  to  your  manufacturing 
more  of  your  ordnance  stores  in  India  itself  P — That  I 
am  quite  sore  of. 

4126.  And  that  is  the  source  to  which  yon  look  in 
the  future  for  economy,  if  there  is  to  be  any  great 
reduction  of  expenditure  P — Yes,  I  think  so 

4127.  Otherwise  yon  think  in  all  probability  expen- 
dttnre  for  ordnance  in  India  will  not  be  decreased  P— 
No,  it  can  never  go  back  to  what  is  so  often  quoted  as 
the  averse  of  former  years;  because  we  have  all  these 
improved  armaments  ;  if  you  have  breech-toading rifled 
gans  yon  cannot  6re  spherical  shot  out  of  them,  and 
^e  cost  of  ammunition  and  everything  has  gone  op  so 
tremendously  of  late  years  :  to  quote  one  single  item,  tho 
old  wooden  fuze  that  we  used  with  the  9-pr,  muzzle 
loading  gun  cost  about  a  thousand,  and  the  metal 
time  and  percussion  fnse  that  wo  use  for  the  12-pr. 
breech-loading  ^n  costs  'Ml.  a  hundred ;  that  i^  one 
thing  alone  which  costs  nearly  10  times  &3  much, 
'ilen  there  is  the  12-pr.  breech-loading  shrapnel  shell, 
which  is  nearly  10  times  the  value  of  the  old  one,  and 
the  value  of  the  old  Motion  tube  was  only  2(2.  or  Sd., 
while  the  i-ahio  of  the  new  vent  sealing  tubes  was 
2i.  Cd.  the  other  day.  I  believe  tihuy  have  gone  down 
to  U.  6d. 

4128.  That  creates  a  constant  and  automatic  increase 
in  the  cost  of  ordnance? — "Yes  ;  then,  again,  tho  value 
of  our  Martini-Henry  ammunition  in  India,  when  the 
British  infantry  was  armed  in  that  way,  was  52  rupees 
a  thousand;  and  tho  ammunition  of  the  '303  magazine 
rifle  was  107  rupees  a  Aousand.  It  was  nearly  double. 
That  bam  gone  down,  but  that  is  what  it  was  for  some 
time. 

4129.  And  the  source  from  which  you  expect  a  de- 
crease is  to  the  wider  extent  to  which  you  may  make 
your  own?— r  Yes,  developing  Indian  mannfocturos, 
that  is  our  only  chanoe  of  doing  the  thing  eeononiically. 

4180.  I  do  not  want  to  go  back  on  the  qncstion  of 
the  rifles,  but  I  suppose  if  it  could  bo  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  make  tne  rifles  in  India  at  least  as  cheaply 
as  yon  get  them  from  this  country,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  starting  an  establishment  for  their  mann- 
factnro  ? — ^^'es,  if  it  could  bo  clearly  proved. 

4131.  Is  your  objection  solely  based  upon  the  fact 
that  yon  cannot,  at  present,  see  yonr  way  to  estimating 
to  do  it  at  a  cost  equal  to  what  you  have  to  pay  P — Well, 
I  have  not  gone  quite  so  carefully  into  it  perhaps  as  I 
should  have  done.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  repeat  myself, 
but  what  I  think  about  it  is  this,  thafi  wo  already  have 
the  power,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
that  power,  of  repairing  rifles  within  the  limits  of 
arsenal  supply.  Each  arsenal  has  its  armourers  and 
civil  chiet  master  armourers,  who  inspect  the  arms  in 
(he  oircle,  and  all  ordinary  repairs  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  firsenal  within  the  circle  of  supply,  and  that 
system  works  very  well.  If  we  had  to  send  all  those 
arms  -  it  is  nothing  in  England  to  send  the  arms  of 
any  cttpj  to  Birmingham  to  be  repaired,  but  it  is  a 
vety  different  thing  m  India — if  we  had  to  send  the 
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arms  to  a  central  factory  to  be  repaired,  there  would  Cotaiul 
bs  an  enormous  railway  charge  and  it  would  hinder  A.  Wace,  S.A. 
the  public  service  altogether.  I  think  it  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  to  keep  that  power  of  repair  within  the 
circles  of  ordnance  snpply  as  we  do  at  present,  and  that 
would  limit  tho  utility  of  a  factory  simply  to  the 
manufacture  of  now  arms.  And  if  we  put  down  a 
factory  for  tlic  manufacture  of  the  '.30:1  magasine  rifle, 
very  likely  10  years  hence,  when  we  wanted  to  replace 
thorn,  the  whole  set  of  machinery  would  have  to  be 
altered  before  wo  had  any  considerable  outturn  of  rifles. 

4132.  (.Sir  Ralph  A'/tow.)  You  mean  that  you  would 
like  all  your  reiiatring  factories  really  to  be  able  to 
manofacture  ?— So,  to  make  it  pay,  we  should  have  to 
repair  arms. 

4133.  Your  repairing  factories  arc  necessarily  so 
numerous  that  you  could  not  carry  on  a  manufactory 
at  t;ach  of  those  phices  P — No. 

4134.  And  you  would  not  have  an  economy  arising 
from  the  fact  that  your  repairs  and  manufactnres  were 
at  the  same  place  ?— No. 

4135.  (itfr.  Galne.)  You  could  have  three  or  four 
manufactories  and  repairing  sbops  in  combination  in 
the  moat  important  districts,  and  simply  have  repair- 
ing shops  elsewhere,  could  you  not  — Three  or  four 
maunfaotories  wonld  involve  an  enormous  expense.  A 
rifle  factory  is  a  very  expensive  thing  to  set  up. 
The  present  system  has  worked  very  well  as  regardg 
the  supply  of  rifles  and  guns,  and  they  ore  wonderfully 
cheap. 

4136.  (Sir  Raljjh  Krior.)  You  know  that  the  principal 
repairing  factory  at  home  is  not  the  same  as  the  pnn- 
cipaJ  manufactory  P — I  know  it  is  not. 

4137.  {Mr.  Caine.)  May  I  ask,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
put  down  a  rifle  manufactory  to  cope  with  the  Indian 
requirements,  which  of  course  wonld  be  rather  a  large 
factory,  could  you  And  the  skilled  hands  in  India  to 
man  it  P — Yes,  we  could  run  it,  I  have  no  doubt;  but 
I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  could  make  rifles  as 
cheaply  as  at  home.  The  magazine  rifle  is  really 
wonderfully  cheap.  The  price  here  is  given  as  4i.  lOs., 
but  it  is  less  now  ;  it  is  3/.  10«.  now. 

4138.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  not  anticipate  that  it 
is  extremely  probable  that,  if  you  had  one  large 
man-jlactory  turning  out  a  quantity  of  rifles  both  for 
England  and  India,  that  manufactory  would  be  able  to 
work,  oven  under  the  circumstances  under  nhlch 
English  work  is  done,  more  cheaply  than  by  establishing 
a  second  manufactory  in  India  P — It  mignt  be  so,  but 
then  we  should  have  to  import  tho  steel. 

4139-4i0.  I  was  asking  the  other  way;  do  you  not 
think  it  more  likely  that  one  great  mannfactory  in 
England  would  be  able  to  turn  oat,  even  nnder  the 
circumstances  of  English  labour,  rifles  more  cheaply  or 
quite  as  cheaply  as  India  could  turn  them  out  if  she 
were  to  start  all  the  plant,  buildings,  machinery,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  of  a  second  manufactory  ? — Yes,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would. 

4141.  That  is  the  per  contm  to  the  view  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  put  forward.  He  ratiier  relies  on  tiie 
cheapness  of  Indian  labour,  which  is  a  most  important 
clement ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  he  brought 
into  prominence  what  I  think  is  ajjer  eonira,  namely, 
that  two  establishments  generally  work  a  thing  rather 
more  dearly  than  one  P — Yes,  I  understand. 

414-.  {Sir  Bidph  Kno.f.)  That  is,  by  dividing  the 
manufacture  you  would  increase  the  cost  to  both 
countries  as  it  were?— Yes. 

4143.  {Mr.  Caine.)  The  item  of  wages  must  be 
extremely  heavy,  because  the  raw  material  of  rifles  as 
compared  with  4l.  lOg.  must  be  very  small  P — Yes. 

4144.  So  yon  wonld  get  a  very  large  saving  of  labour  r 
— There  wonld  be  a  saving  of  labonr. 

4145.  The  average  wages  in  our  small  arm.'!  factories 
here  must  be  268.  a  week  at  least  P — I  should  think  so. 

4146.  You  would  get  the  labour  there  oertainly  at 
li  rupees  a  day  ? — Oh,  yes,  less  than  that. 

4147.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Of  course  the  real  consumers 
of^tores  arc  the  regiments  and  batteries,  the  military 
unns  P — ^Yea,  quite  so. 

4148.  Docs  your  department  exercise  any  check  upon 
tho  demand  i  made  upon  them  by  the  military  units  P.t- 
Ycs.   There  ore  equipment  tables  published  for  all  the 
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Colonel  different  branches  of  the  service,  and  against  each 

Jt.  Wace,  B.A.  item  of  uLores  there  is  the  period  of  duration,  and 

~—  when  storea  are  indented  for  wo  always  want  to  know 

S7  Feb.  18H.  what  has  become  of  the  others  that  we  have  to  replace, 

■■'  '  '    ■  and  how  long  they  have  been  in  use,  and  if  they  have 

Ordnance  not  served  their  time  we  make  further  inquiries,  and 

Departownt.  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  we  ask  for  a  board ;  that 
is,  in  the  tinu  issue  we  have  a  bo^rd  to  decide. 

4149.  Then  you  go  int>  that  when  tbo  ordinary 
demands  are  made,  but  if  any  extraordinary  demands 
were  made ;  you  would  certainly  query  it  or  examine 
into  it  P — Yes,  if  any  domand  is  made  that  in  not 
covered  by  the  regUAtions,  by  the  equipment  tables, 
that  is  immediately  referred  to  the  In-ipactir-General 
of  Ordnance. 

4150.  I  am  rather  alluding  to  this ;  suppuEing  an 
abnormal  demand  were  made  for  rifles  or  saddlery,  or 
any  portion  of  saddlery,  it  would  immediately  atti'act 
your  Attention,  and  you  h<ive  the  authority  to  question 
that  demand  and  ask  for  an  explanationP— Yes. 

4151.  Is  there  any  stocktakin  ^  that  you  know  of,  of 
the  regimental  stores  ? — Yes,  they  are  taken  annually 

(SirD^nal^l  SiewurL)  Inspection  ns^d  t.>  bj  t:i!c  en 
twice  a  year ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  now. 

4152.  (Sir  Rdyh  Kmr.)  By  a  rcgimonLil  board,  I 
■appose — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  u  by  a  regimental 
board. 

4153.  By  what  machinery,  not  by  tho  storekeeper 
iiimself,  I  suppose?— No,  not  by  the  qnartermaster. 
I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  does  not  come 
immediately  within  my  duties. 

4154  But  more  or  less  an  independent  stock  exami- 
nation is  made  of  the  stores,  imJepondent  of  tho  store- 
keeper; is  there  not  a  board  of  survey,  or  something  of 
that  kind  P — Of  the  stores  in  regimental  charge  P 

4155.  Yes.  However,  whether  tliere  is  or  not,  you 
think  it  would  be  a  very  necessary  provision,  would 
you  nob  P — Yes. 

41.''i6-7.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  The  quartermasters 
send  in  periodical  returns,  and  one  column  shows  the 
established  proportion,  the  stores  issued  and  expended, 
and  the  authority  for  everything  thai  is  expended  P 
— Yes,  the^  send  in  a  retnrn,  with  the  voncbers ;  hut  I 
thought  Sir  Baiph  Knox  meant  the  actual  counting 
of  the  stock. 

4158.  (Sir  Baiph  Knox.)  Yes,  I  mean  the  actual 
oonnttn^  of  the  stock  P — The  commanding  officer  is 
responsible. 

4159.  He  is  responsible,  and  he  satisfies  himself  that 
the  stores  correspond  with  the  account  P — Yes,  llien 
hp  sends  in  his  account  with  the  vouchers  aathoruing 
receipt  and  issue. 

4160.  You  said  it  was  very  neoeasary  in  yoar  own 
establishments  to  have  a  very  efficient  staff  of  officers 
in  order  to  be  completely  watchful  as  to  the  receipt 
and  issue  of  the  stores,  to  guard  against  irregnlarities, 
and  so  forth  P—Yes. 

4161.  Do  they,  in  taking  stock,  Hnd  Trom  time  to 
time  many  discrepancies  between  the  ledgers  and  the 
actual  stores  in  existence  ? — No,  not  many.  There  are 
discrepancies,  always  must  be,  bub  no  considerable 
discrepancies  have  come  to  light  of  late  years,  not  in 
Bengal. 

416:2.  Would  yon  describe  to  us  what  the  process  is 
for  dealing  with  those  discrepancies  when  they  do 
arise? — 'Wneuever  a  deficiency  comes  to  light,  it  is 
immediately  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Ordnance 
officer  in  charge  of  the  arsenal,  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  factory.  He  would  immediately  proceed  to  take 
stock  himself,  and  see  whether  it  was  an  actual 
deficiency,  and  compare  tlio  books,  and  trace  it  up;  and 
as  soon  as  It  is  establisbed  beyond  doubt  that  there  is 
a  discrepancy,  it  goes  into  what  is  called  a  transfer 
statement,  which  is  sent  to  the  Inspector-General. 
If  the  loss  is  under  100  rupees,  and  he  Is  satisfied  as  to 
the  explanation  for  it,  the  Inspector-General  has  the 
power  to  write  it  off— anything  beyond  100  rupees  and 
under  600  is  reported  to  the  Controller  of  Military 
Aocoonts  of  the  circle.  The  Controller  of  Kilitary 
Aoconnts  has  power  to  deal  with  it  up  to  a  limit  of 
■500  rupees ;  beyond  600  it  gocK  to  Government.  The 
transfer  statement  is  forwarded  to  the  Director-Genn^l, 
with  a  report  of  the  inquiry  that  had  been  held  upon  it, 
and  he  would  report  it  to  Government ;  and  it  ooatd 
•only  be  written  on  hy  the  sanction  of  Government. 


4163.  {Chairman.)  And  tho  sanction  of  Government 
would  bo,  I  Buppo^te,  with  the  assent  of  the  Finance 
Department  P — I  am  not  sure  as  to  that ;  that  I  cannot 
tell  yoa. 

4L6(.  (iS'ir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  there  no  sort  of 
inquiry  held  in  case  of  deficit  'f — Nob  tor  a  very  small 
deKcit,  sir,  but  for  any  considerable  deficit  there  would 
be  a  court  of  inquiry ;  and  an  order  has  been  lately 
published  in  the  following  terms: — "In  cases  of  theft 
"  of  arms  or  other  important  stores  in  ordnance  charge, 
"  ordnance  officers  in  charge  of  arsenals  and  depdts 
"  and  superintendents  of  factories  will  apply  to  the 
"  station  staff  officer  for  aboard  of  investigation  the 
"  flame  day  that  tbo  theft  is  discovered,  reporting 
"  the  facts  of  the  case  at  the  time  a<i  far  as  known 
"  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Ordnance." 

4165.  (Sir  Baiph  Knox.)  It  is  rather  difficult  to  know 
whether  n  deficit  of  stores  is  due  to  theft  or  other- 
wise ;  but  it  is  a  deficiency  P  —The  order  is  to  report  to 
the  military  authorities. 

4166.  And  ihe  security  that  he  does  su  report  it  is 
the  independent  stocktaking,  or  rather  the  fear  of  au 
independent  stocktaking? — Yes.  that  is  so. 

4167.  Some  attempt  has  been  male  in  tho  diroctioti 
of  the  manufiftctnre  of  cordite,  has  it  not.  out  in  India  P 
— We  have  an  experimental  plant  at  Kirkee. 

4168.  Has  any  been  turned  out  P — Not  yet. 

4109.  What  are  thought  to  be  the  probabilities  of 
success  P— In  India  P 

4170.  Yes  P— Well,  the  cordite  question  in  India 
stood  much  in  this  way.  We  were  strongly  in  &vonrof 
cordite,  but  some  jears  ago  they  fixed  a  bent  test  for  tho 
cordite,  which  we  found  after  a  time  the  cordite  sent  tu 
India  did  not  stand.  When  the  authorities  in  India 
found  that  it  did  not  stand  the  heat  test  that  had  been 
laid  down  tbcy  began  te  be  doubtful  of  it,  aod  the 
matter  was  referred  home.  The  heat  test  has  sinoe 
been  reduced.  But  they  have  not  stopped  making  the 
'303  ammunition.  Magazine  rifle  ammunition  at  the 
present  time  is  being  made  up  with  cordite.  I  am 
nob  sure  whether  they  are  making  it  at  Kirkee  yet,  but 
they  are  making  it  at  Oum  Dnm.  In  my  circle  the 
cordite  is  sent  out  from  home,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
there  are  no  misgivings  of  it.  The  ballistics  of  it  have 
been  alwa^'s  good,  and  the  shooting  of  it  is  excellent. 

4171.  But  as  regards  the  manufttctare  I  was  asking. 
Has  this  modification  of  the  heal  test  admitted  of  your 

foiog  on  at  Kirkoe  with  the  manufacture  P— No.  Well, 
do  not  know  why,  but  I  presume  that  the  authorities 
are  not  yet  satisfied  iu  their  own  minds  ntx>ut  the 
keeping  qualities  of  cordite  in  India. 

4172.  Beally  their  diffidence  arises,  not  as  to  a  doabt 
of  their  power  to  make  oordite,  supposing  it  to  1m 
acceptobte,  but  rather  as  to  whe&her  cordite  should  be 
adopted  for  the  Indian  service  P — I  think  it  issomethiniF 
of  both.  * 

4173.  If  oordite  were  adopted  generally,  and  you 
found  it  diffloalt  to  make  cordite  nut  in  India,  the 
whole  of  the  mannfaotnre  of  the  •nn^l-arm  ammunition 
practically  would  come  home  P — No ;  the  combastibla 
would  come  from  home,  but  we  should  make  np  the 
ammunition  in  India. 

4174.  {Chairman.)  All  the  components  for  small-arm 
ammunition  are  made  ovt  in  India  P — Yes. 

4175.  Drawn  cases  and  everything  P— We  make  drawn 
cases.  We  perform  the  whole  operation  from  fiist  to 
last.   I  believe  also  we  shall  make  the  cordite. 

4176.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  If  sufficient  encouragement  and 
training  were  given  to  natives,  would  they  not  be  able 
to  come  up  to  any  level  of  any  Bnglishmen,  and  drawn 
from  a  better  circle  of  men.  should  we  not  be  able  to 

f)t  as  good  skilled  persons  as  yon  can  have  among 
nglishmen  P— Do  you  refer  to  the  supervision  or  the 
actual  labour  P 

4177.  To  skilled  labour,  to  supervision  in  any  Depart- 
ment?—I  think  as  far  as  regards  labour,  that  it  is 
very  good,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  get  really  good 
native  supervision.  You  mast  have  men  who  have  ooea 
trained  in  factories  in  England. 

4178.  Well,  if  yon  give  sufficient  encouragement  to 
train  them  there,  and  then  give  them  a  finish  here,  you 
can  get  such  men  ? — Can  we  get  snch  men  P 

4179.  Can  you? — Well,  we  have  not  employed  uiy 
natives  of  India  In  supervising  the  staff. 
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4180.  Tou  bare  not  employed  them,  and  that  is  jnet 
the  reaBcm  irbj  70a  cannot  get  them»  bnt  if  enoonrage- 
ment  were  giTeu,  and  a  safficient  standard  put  down, 
to  say  that  if  anybody  qoalified  himself  in  a  particnlar 
way  he  wonld  have  the  opportonit^  of  being  employed, 
then  will  they  not  be  prodneed  r— Well,  time  alone 
conld  show. 

4131.  Yes,  bnt  onless  the  experiment  is  made  it 
cannot  be  shown  P—^iJ^te  Ho. 

4182.  {Mr.  Oaitie.)  If  you  brought  a  factory  foremui 
out  for  a  soTen  years'  appointment,  do  yon  think  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years  you  could  replace  him  with  a 
native  f — I  am  a  uttle  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary 
native  workman  would  look  up  to  a  native  in  the 
capacity  of  a  foreman  in  the  same  way  that  he  looka 
up  to  an  European. 

4183.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Perhaps  I  did  not  make  myself 
clear ;  what  I  mean  to  sa;  is  that  if  the  same  faciuties 
of  learning  and  of  encouragement  in  every  way  were 
given  to  natives,  that  yon  may  be  able  to  get  from  a 
certain  level  of  natives,  that  you  can  get  competent 
men  just  as  well  as  English  foremen  or  English  soper- 
viaors;  it  depends  upon  the  training,  the  onoonrage- 
ment.  and  the  teaching? — It  does  depend  on  the 
training,  no  doubt. 

4184.  {Mr.  Oaine.)  But  you  would  be  afraid  of — well, 
discipline  P — To  a  certain  extent.  I  think  as  regards 
ability,  you  could  train  natives  of  India  up  to  the 
mark. 

4185.  {Mr,  Naoroji.)  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  P— 
They  could  be  tried,  bnt  I  doubt  whether  they  wonld 
have  the  same  power  orer  the  native  labourer. 

4186.  But  then  thwe  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have,  the  natiTen  are  the  same,  thvr  have  ttie  same 
power  in  the  Native  States  P— You  think  l^ey  have. 

4187.  In  fact  there  was  one  Parsee  superintendent  of 
a  whole  Bombay  factory,  with  JSnglishmen  and  natives 
under  him,  and  the  Parsee  superintendent  was  tiie 
head  of  the  Bepartment  P — Yes  P 

4188.  That  depends  on  the  encouragement  eiven  and 
the  class  of  natives  you  draw  from.  If  yon  oraw  from 
the  lower  level  you  cannot  get  the  proper  stamp  of 
men  ?— That  is  no  doubt  true. 

4189.  Bnt  if  you  oould  provide  enoonragemont  there 
will  be  the  proper  stamp  of  men  coming  ont;  out  of 
300,000,000  you  can  get  any  people. 

4189a.  (3fr.  Cairn.)  You  oould  get  some  data  of 
experience  from  the  railway  works  probably  ? — Yea. 

4190.  They  use  Eurasians,  do  they  not,  as  foremen  P 
—I  do  not  kQow  them. 

4191.  Do  yon  employ  Eurasians  much  as  foremen? — 
No,  we  do  not  employ  Enraaians  very  much. 

4192.  {Mr.  Naort^i.)  There  is  ono  native  of  Bengal 
who  has  come  over  here,  and  goue  through  a  trainmg 
in  many  of  the  factories  here  P — Yes. 

4193.  And  if  he  sought  for  employment  t^ere  I  do 
not  know  whetiier  it  wonld  be  given  to  him  or  not. 
He  has  gone  through  the  whole  training  and  done 
everything  that  was  required  of  him? — It  is  vetj 
diffioidt  for  us  to  know  what  the  value  of  a  man  like 


that  is.    TSo  one  is  engaged  for  any  of  oar  Indian  Colond 
fhctOTies  of  whom  we  do  not  get  a  fall  report,  when  he  B.  Wim,  B.A, 

has  been  employed,  and  the  India  Office  make  foil   

inquiries ;  we  know  exactly  what  his  value  is.  >T  Ksb.  18M. 


4194.  If  you  lay  down  some  rules,  and  all  the  neces- 
sary inquiries  for  c|ualifioation  can  be  made,  then  they 
get  regularly  admitted,  but  if  no  rules  or  no  qualifi< 
cations  are  laid  down  in  order  to  admit  natives  they 
cannot  prepare  themselves  for  it  P — Yes,  that  is  trae. 

4195.  This  native  that  I  am  talking^  about  from 
Bengal  senms  to  have  very  valuable  tMtimonials  from 
all  the  different  works  in  which  he  has  actually  worked. 
I  thought  you  knew  him  ? — I  think  I  know  the  man 
you  re»r  to,  bnt  he  has  been  employed  in  blast  famaoes, 
of  which  we  have  none.  He  was  at  Bolckow  Vaughan's 
for  some  time,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  him 
employment. 

4196.  He  is  quite  willing  to  be  trained  to  any  depart- 
meot  if  it  is  once  suggested  to  him  what  he  should  do  P 
— I  was  goiog  to  do  what  I  coald  for  him  when  I  got 
out  to  Calcntta.  I  think  he  oaght  to  get  empltgrasent 
at  Barakur. 

4197.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge  of  his  qualifi- 
cations, except  so  far  as  I  read  his  testimonials,  but  I 
do  not  take  his  case,  I  mean  to  say  generally,  if  some 
qualification  is  held  out  and  proper  training  given  to 
natives,  that  they  would  prepare  themselves  ^nst  up  to 
the  same  mao-k  as  any  Englishmen.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  say  P— Yes. 

(2fr.  Oaine.)  I  understand  that  Colonel  Wace  this 
momii^  gave  evidence  that  a  great  many  very  intricate 
pieces  of  work  can  be  done  and  are  being  done  in  India 
which  appear  to  me  quite  as  intricate  as  rifle  work,  and 
the  mere  cost  of  the  establishment  of  a  rifle  factory, 
although  it  ia  great,  wonld  very  soon  be  repaid,  if  it 
were  found  that  Indian  workmen,  even  at  the  rate  of 
two  to  one,  could  turn  ont  as  much  in  a  given  time  as 
is  turned  out  iu  our  factories  here  ;  you  could  aflbrd  to 
employ  double  the  labour  in  India  and  still  leave  a 
very  handsome  profit  on  any  capital  likely  to  be 
expended  on  the  establishment  of  a  rifle  factory. 

(fiTi'r  Ralph  Knoz.)  Of  course  what  Colonel  Wace 
points  to  is  this :  that  when  an  arm  is  introduced  into 
an  army  it  has  to  be  supplied  all  at  once,  a  huge  manu- 
facture has  to  be  entered  upon,  and  that  lasts  only  a 
few  years,  and  then  the  snpply  aXter  that  is  practically 
nil,  and  be  bas  a  fear  that  starting  that  sort  of  thing  iu 
India  would  not  be  reproductive  or  economical  as 
compared  with  the  plan  that  now  prevails.  We 
charge  India  exactly  the  same  price  aH  we  charge 
ourselves,  and  he  doabts  whether  he  could  do  any 
bettor. 

4198.  (Ghaimian.)  I  think  I  understood  yon  also. 
Colonel  Wace,  that  as  far  as  this  intricate  complioated 
work  which  is  done  in  the  i-arriage  department  is 
concerned,  yon  have  already  a  carriage  department 
existing,  and  it  is  only  a  case  of  the  adaptation  of 
plwt  ^iready  existing,  but  yoa  are  rather  apprehensive 
of  startinf^  a  totauy  new  method  of  manufacture 
without  being  first  of  all  convinced  tbat  it  could  be 
done  without  any  extra  charge  to  the  Indian  taxpayer? 
— I  think  wo  shall  have  to  go  into  it  very  carefully  in 
India  to  find  what  our  demiands  are  likely  to  be,  and 
what  we  should  have  to  do  in  the  time. 


OrdusBca 
Deperbnent. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Thursday  next  at  11  a.m. 
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IKDUN  EXPENDITUBIE  C01CMI8SI0N  : 


At  the  India  Office. 


NINTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  5fh  Xoroh  1896. 


Thb  lord  WBLBT,  G.OM.,  (GnAmicAN.  fKBSinnro). 


Sir  WiLLUM  Wbddehbdrn,  Bart.,  M,P. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Dohald  Sibwabt,  Bart.,  G.G.B., 

G.C.S.L 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamiltoh,  E.G.B. 
Sir  Balfu  Knox,  K.O.B. 
Sir  Jaheb  Pebl.  £.0.81. 


Sir  Audbbv  Scoble,  K.O.8.X.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Hr.  G.  L.  Etdeb,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  B.  BVCHAXAV,  M.F. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Oaine. 

Mr.  Sadabhai  Naos(mi. 

Mr.  B.  G.  0.  MowBBAT. 

Hr.  Colin  G.  Oahpbsll,  Seereiary. 


Mr.  S.  Jacob,        jfr.  Stbthbh  Jacob>  C.S.I.f  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  the  Government  of  India>  re-cailed  and 
C.8J.  further  examined. 


Law  and 

Justice. 


SlbnohlSVe.     4199-201.  {Chairman.)  We  propose  to  take  up  to-day 
—  —  the  Department  of  Law  and  Justice,  which,  I  think,  you 

have  been  investigating,  and  on  which  yon  have  given 
me  a  memorandum,  embodying  generally  the  results 
of  your  investigations  P — Yes. 

4202.  Your  oomparison  of  expenditure  on  law  and 
justice,  ranges  over  20  years;  it  begins  with  1875-76. 
Is  there  any  speoial  reason  for  adopting  that  year  as 
the  commencing  point  ? — The  reason  for  taking  1875-76 
aa  the  commencing  point  is,  that  it  was  the  one  chosen 
as  the  starting  point  in  the  Memorandum  on  Indian 
Financial  Expenditure  dated  the  26th  June  1895,  which 
was  prepared  by  Uie  British  Committee  of  the  ludiaa 
National  Congress. 

There  was  another  reason,  was  there  not? 
Namely,  that  the  method  of  prepudng  the  accounts 
facilitated  comparison  over  the  20  years,  but,  if  you 
had  gone  much  farther  back  than  that,  you  would  have 
had  considerable  difficulties  in  re-adjuBtment,  would 
you  not  P — Well,  as  matter  of  fact  we  hud  specially  to 
re-oaat  tiie  accounts  of  1875-76  in  order  to  make  any 
detailed  oomparison  with  the  accounts  as  now  kept. 

4204.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that  1875-76  is  a 
convenient  period  for  comparison,  and  that  there  would 
be  inconvenience  and  delay  if  an  attempt  was  made  to 
go  fbrther  back  than  that,  inasmuch  as  it  would  entail 
a  considerable  re-adjuatment  of  account  P — Yes,  and  a 
reference  to  India  would  be  neceasary ;  we  could  not 
re-oast  the  accounts  here. 

4205.  Could  a  fair  comparison  be  inatituted  without 
difficulty,  if  one  single  earlier  year  were  taken  as  the 
Starting  point  P  The  point  to  which  I  would  draw  your 
attention  ia  tiiia:  the  time  when  India  fairly  emerged 
from  tiie  mutiny  is,  perhaps,  the  date  which  would  strike 
a  number  of  people  as  a  convenient  starting  point  in  any 
comparison  of  finance  over  a  long  period  P— I  do  notitbink 
it  would  be  poBgible  to  make  any  fair  comparison  with 
an  earlier  year ;  for  instance,  in  1860  I  see  on  referring 
to  the  accounts  of  that  year  tiiat  the  police  and  judicial 
charges  are  mixed  up  together,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  from  the  accounts  themselves  to  separate  the 
former  from  the  latter, 

4206.  Would  it  be  possible  to  give  us  the  total  charges 
for  law  and  police,  we  will  say,  in  1860,  as  compared 
with  1896-96  P— I  think  the  charges  as  given  in  the 
accounts  of  1860  include  all  the  law  and  police  charges 
then  incurred,  but  it  would  be  quite  imptfflsible  far  me 
to  say  absolutely  that  we  were  comparing  like  with  like, 
if  we  went  back  to  the  earlier  years. 

4207-8.  Perhaps  later,  subject  to  that  reservation,  I 
may  ask  yon  if  you  can  ^ve  us  the  gross  figures  for  the 
two  sides,  as  far  as  von  Know  them  P— Yea,  I  will  look 
into  the  accounts  and  see  what  I  can  do.* 

4209.  Taking  now  1875-76  as  the  starting  point,  can 
you  tell  US  the  population  of  India  subject  directly  to 
the  Queen's  rule,  for  whom  legal  and  judiciary  esta- 
blishmonta,  costing  Bx.  2,274,000,  were  provided?— 
The  population  as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 

*  Bet  Appendix  14. 


for  1875-76^  excluding  Native  States  and  Beru*.  is 

183,783,537. 

4210.  Can  you  tell  us  next  the  extension  of  territory 
in  the  interval  between  1875-76  and  1895-96  which  has 
taken  place,  and  the  population  in  1895-96  of  that 
extended  territory  P — The  area  of  British  India,  inoind- 
iug  Native  States  and  Berar,  in  1875-76  was  862,878 
square  miles.  In  the  intraral  the  only  material  addi. 
tion  made  has  been  that  of  Upper  Burma,  the  area  of 
which  is  83,473  sqnare  miles,  and  the  Quctla  dititrictf, 
the  area  of  which  is  not  given  in  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract. The  total  area  of  British  India  aa  above  is 
given  in  the  latest  Statistical  Abstract  as  0^,275  square 
miles.  The  addition  of  924  square  miles  ia  duo  to 
numerons  petty  alterations,  arising  from  re-survey,  Ac. 
The  population  at  the  last  census  was  218,275,461. 

4211.  How  much  of  that  increased  population  would 
be  due,  aa  for  as  you  know,  to  extended  area  ?— 
The  popnliition  of  Upper  Burma  is  2,946,933,  and  of 
Quetta,  &o.  27,270.  Deducting  these,  thereforo,  we 
have  a  population  in  1895-96  of  the  territory  subject  to 
the  Queen  in  1895-96  of  215,301,25a 

4212.  That  would  be  au  increase  of  somethinj^  like 
17  or  18  per  cent.,  I  think,  would  it  not  P — Yes,  it  would 
be  about  17  per  cent. 

4218.  In  asking  you  these  questions  at  the  outset  I 
want  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  in  20  years  the  popu- 
lation inhabiting  the  territory  for  which  the  Budget  of 
Ex.  2.274,000  snfBced  in  1875-6  has  increased  and  also 
the  population  of  new  conquests  occjuired  since  that 
date  P — ^Yes,  that  is  the  information  given  in  my  reply 
M  above. 

4214.  Your  paper  compares  the  actual  expenditure  of 
1875-76  with  the  expenditure  as  estimated  for  the  year 
1895-56.  As  a  matter  of  experience  does  the  actual  ex- 
penditure on  Law  and  Justice  ctttrespond  sufficienkly 
cloAely  with  the  estimate^to  enable  the  figures  to  be  fairly 
compared  P — My  experience  is  that  a  compfo-ison  between 
actuals  and  estimates  is  hardly  ever  fhJr ;  the  estimates 
almost  invariably  exceed  the  actuals.  And  for  this 
reason  it  ivill  be  noticed  that,  whilia  I  have  given  in  my 
tables  the  figures  of  the  Bevised  and  Budget  Estimates 
for  1894-95  and  1895-96,  I  have  made  the  detailed 
comparison  with  the  actuals  of  1893-94 — the  latest  year 
for  which  the  actoals  were  available  until  this  week. 

4^15.  I  think  the  Commission  quite  understand  the 
wisdom  of  taking  the  last  complete  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  comparison ;  but  do  you  think  tlutt,  as  compared 
with  1893-94  in  which  the  ascertained  expenditure 
was  Rx.  2,996,000  (which  we  may  call  three  millions 
for  all  practical  purptMes),  you  would  find  an  increase 
in  1896-96  of  something  over  Ex.  100,000  P— I  should 
doubt  it  v^y  much. 

4216.  You  see  that  the  revised  Bnd^t  of  1894-95, 
which,  I  suppose,  approaches  accuracy,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  something  like  nine  or  ten  months  of  actual 
expenditure,  shows  an  increase  very  nearly  halfway 
between  the  Budget  of  1896-96  and  the  ascertained 
account  of  1893-94?— Yes. 
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4217.  1  am  omitting  certain  ioBigiiificaiit  ezpenses  in 
England.  The  figures  aro  Rx.  2,996,000— say,  three 
millions— in  1893-4,  Rx.  3,060,000  in  the  roviaed  esti- 
mate of  18P4-9:>,  and  Rx.  3,125,000  in  the  Budget  o€ 
1895-96  ? — Yes,  bat  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase 
in  1894-95  is  due  merely  to  a  transfer  of  charge  from 
another  head ;  it  is  not  an  actual  increase. 

4218.  Thcroforo  if  we  take  the  Budget  estimate  of 
Rx.  3,125,000  we  are  jppobably  taking  the  very  oatside 
figure  of  ospenditure  r — I  shonld  think  so. 

4219.  And  you  doabt  whether  the  actual  «Ependitnre 
would  represent  so  large  an  increase  over  the  three 
millions  which  the  acooonts  of  1893-94  show?  —  I 
should  doubt  it.  I  hare  received  thii  week  the  aotuals 
for  1894-0;>,  and  I  find  that  the  totals  of  the  actuals 
under  this  head  for  1894-95  aro  almost  the  same  as  the 
totals  of  the  revised  estimate. 

4*2*20.  How   much   are   they  ?  -i-  For  India,  Rx. 

3.067.875. 

4221.  Therefore  the  revised  estimate  almost  exactly 
represented  the  actual  expenditure  ? — Ye«. 

4222.  You  point  out  that  the  larger  part  of  the  ex- 
penditure on  Law  and  Justice  hag  iu  the  iuterval 
between  1875  and  1895  been  transferred  from  the  central 
budget  to  the  provincial  budgets,  bub  I  gather  from 
your  memorandum  that  that  transfer  does  not  prevent 
a  fair  comparison  being  instituted  between  the  total 
expenditure  on  Law  and  Justice  at  the  two  dates? — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

4223.  In  1875-76  the  provincial  expenditure  seems 
to  have  been  very  small  indeed  ou  Law  and  Justice — 
Rx.  30,000  P— Yes  ;  the  head  of  Law  and  Justice  (Courts) 
hjE^  not  heen  made  provincial  at  that  date. 

4224.  And  when  the  transfer  was  made  it  was  a 
transfer  of  the  existing  charges  en  Hoe  P— Yes. 

4225.  Bid  that,  within  your  knowledge,  lead  to  any 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Provincial  Govern* 
ments,  to  increase  charges  for  Law  and  Justice  within 
the  province  without  reference  to  the  Supreme  Goveru- 
ment  ?— Yes,  they  had  increased  powers  from  the  time 
of  the  transfer — t^e  powers  which  we  described  in  the 
evidence  we  gave  before — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
power  of  sane  tiouing  certain  establishments  «n 
salaries  not  exceeding  250  rupees. 

4226.  Any  power  of  iliat  kind  has  not  been  largely 
exercised,  T  take  it,  from  the  very  gradual  increase  of  the 
Law  and  Justice  charge  ? — The  power  has  certainly 
been  exercised,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very 
largely  exercised. 

4227.  Because  looking  at  the  increase  of  the  population 
the  increase  of  expenditore  is  not  very  striking  P — 'i'he 
expenditure  has  mcraased  more  proportionately  than 
the  population. 

4228.  It  has  increased  more  P— Yes. 

4229.  But  against  that  may  we  not  give  a  p«r  contra 
in  the  sb«pe  ofthe  receipts  f — Yes. 

4230.  The  expenditure  on  Law  and  Justice  in  1875-76 
was  Bx.  2,274,000 ;  that  is  omitting  very  small  sams 
paid  in  England  P — Yes. 

4231.  The  estimate  for  1895-96  is  Rx.  3,125,000,  an 
increase  of  Rx.  851,000,  or  more  than  33  per  cent.  Hov/ 
much  of  that  increase  would  you  attribute  to  territories 
annexed  since  1875-76  P — The  estimated  expenditure 
under  Law  and  Justice  (Courts)  in  Upper  Burma  la 
1895-96  is  Rx.  89,300.  of  which  Rx.  3,000  is  for  refunds. 
The  exact  amount  for  Qnetta  is  not  given  separately 
in  the  acfwnnts  but  it  is  not  liu^e ;  it  prol»bly  does  not 
exceed  Bx.  5.000. 

4*232.  Then  you  ma^  say  that  the  charges  for  Law  and 
Justice  in  the  territories  which  have  been  annexed 
since  1875-76  would  be  rervesented  by  about  Rx. 
100,000—89,000  and  5,000  ?— Yes,  something  under  Rx. 
100,000. 

4233.  Leaving  the  increase  upon  the  old  territories  of 
the  Queen  in  India  at  something  like  Bx.  750,000  P — ^Yes, 
it  is  a  little  above  that. 

4-234-5.  Yon  have  just  mentioned  an  item  in  the  esti- 
mates which  you  call  "  refimds  "  ;  what  does  that  item 
refer  to  ?  Is  that  a  refund  of  the  stamps  or  fines  which 
have  been  found  overcharged  P — It  would  be  a  refund 
of  any  of  those  classes  of  receipts  that  are  credited  under 
the  revenue  head  of  Law  and  Justice,  such  as  fines ; 
not  court  fees,  those  aro  credited  ander  Stamps,  and 
the  reftud  of  court  feed  would  be  charged  under  the 


major  head  "Refunds"  which  inchxles  lUl  refimdffoi 

the  principal  revenue  heads. 

4236.  I  see  it  i4  a  oouBiderable  snm  yeu-  irfteir  year  9 
—From  about  Bx.  37.000  toaboatBx.  50.000. 

4237.  Or  even  higher  than  that  P — ^Tes,  in  one  year— 
1893-4— it  amounted  to  Rx.  68,000. 

4233.  It  is  simply  a  refund  of  fines  or  charges  of  the 
court  which  have  been  found  to  he  improper^'  charged 
or  have  been  remitted,  I  suppose  P— Tes. 

4239-41.  You  have  shown  us  an  increase  (tf  Bx.  750.000 
on  2,274,000;  that  would  be  an  increase  of  about—'—  P 
It  would  be  just  about  33. 

4242-3.  It  is  an  increase  of  about  33  per  cent.,  and 
during  that  time  1  ihink  you  said  jnst  now  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  abont  17  per  cent.  P— Yes. 

4244.  Of  this  total  increase  Rx.  416,000  arises  on 
Civil  and  Sessions  Courts,  and  Rx,  291,000  on  Criminal 
Courts;  iu  fact  there  is  only  a  net  increase  of  abont 
Rx.  100,000  on  all  the  other  subjecte  of  e^endi- 
tnre  in  the  Law  and  Jostice  Budget  ? — Yes.  'Hiis  is 
the  result  when  the  actuals  of  1875-6  are  compared 
with  the  estimates  of  1895-96.  But  comparing  the 
actmils  of  1875-6.  with  those  of  1893-94  the  differences 
are  Bx.  416,000  and  Rx.  205,000.  The  fuither  increases 
shown  in  the  estimates  are  to  a  great  extent  not  real 
increases  of  expenditure  but  transfers  from  other  heads. 

^45.  Could  you  deduct  fVom  these  two  heads  of  Civil 
and  Criminal  conrts  the  expenditure  in  territories 
annexed  since  1875-76  P — For  Upper  Burmah  tiie 
expenditure  is — 


Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
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Civil  and  Sessions  Courts  - 
Criminal  Courts 


1893-94. 


Kx. 
1,7.15 

74,808 


1895-96. 
(  Estimate.) 


Rx. 
1,780 

77,630 


making  a  total  of  76,000  in  1893-94.  and  79,000  in  1895- 
96. 

4246.  Therefore  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  is 
found  in  the  Criminal  Courts  in  Burmah  P — In  tho 
Civil  and  Criminal  conrts.  It  is  true  that  the  larger 
part  is  shown  in  the  accounts  under  the  head  of 
criminal  courts,  but  in  Burmah  there  is  no  separation 
of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  conrts  to  the  extent  that  there 
is  in  the  Begulation  Provinces ;  the  ofBcers  of  the 
general  district  staff  exercise  civil  as  well  as  criminsl 
jurisdiction. 

'^47.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  its  being  newly 
annexed  and  therefore  not  fully  settled  yet? — Tes,  the 
system  is  that  which  has  generally  been  followed  on 
the  annexation  of  a  new  province. 

4248.  It  is  therefore  at  present  in  a  transition  state  ? 
Tea. 

4249.  And  yon  must  Inmp  those  two  sums  together  P 
—Yes. 

4250.  And  deduct  them  from  the  increase  in  the 
total  for  the  Civil  courts  and  for  the  Criminal  courts  in 

the  rest  of  India  P — Yes. 

^51.  After  deduction  of  legal  expenditure  in  those 
annexed  districts,  can  you  analyse  the  heads  into  which 
"  Civil  Coui-tn  "  amounting  to  Bx.  898,000,  were  divided 
in  1875-76  so  as  to  show  the  items  of  expenditure  in 
which  the  increase  between  1875-76  and  1895-96  has 
chiefly  arisen  P — I  have  the  figures  here. 

4252-3.  Perhaps  yon  would  give  them  to  us :  we  are 
first  of  all  dealmg  with  the  Civil  Courts,  which  show, 
in  1875-76,  Rx.  898,000  ?— Rx.  898,000,  yes. 

4264.  We  want  to  see  how  that  breaks  up  ? — That 
includes  Civil  and  Sessions  jndges  ;  Joint  and  Assistant 
judges,  and  Judicial  Assistants,  Rx.  253,4.'>1. 

4255.  Those  are  the  highest  judges  that  come  after 
the    Supreme  Courts? — They    are    practically  the 

Sessions  judges. 

4256.  The  sessions  judges  P— Yes,  the  highest  civil 
judges,  including  the  High  Conrts  and  &e  sessitm 
judges. 

4257.  The  charge  for  them  is  Rx.  253,000  P— Yes.  then 
Subordinate  Judges  and  Munsifs,  &o..  Rx,  224,493 ; 
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eBtabliflfament,    Bx.    212,613 ;  contingent  ohargea, 
Ex.  34,033 ;  diet  money  of  wituesaes,  Ex.  6,l75 ;  pro- 
cesB  serTice,  Rx.  167,370 ;  that  makes  np  a  total  of 
5Man)hl89«.  Bx.  898,135. 

4258.  There  the  Civil  Oonrts  are  broken  up  intowhat 
I  may  call  superior  oonrta,  between  Bx.  200,000  and 
Bx,  300,000 ;  subordinate  courts  at  Rx.  220.000 ;  esta- 
bliahments,  Bx.  212,000—1  suppose  thej  are  olerioal 
establishments  P— Clerical  and  menial,  yes. 

4259.  And  process  serreni  Bx.  107,000  ?—Tes. 
4S60.  (Kf.  Suehanaii.)  Tou  have  Inroken  these  heads 

ap  in  the  same  iray  aa  they  are  siven  in  the  Pinance 
Mid  Bvrenne  aoconnts  P— -Tea.  Shall  I  give  yon  the 
corresponding  flgnres  for  1893-94. 

4261.  {OhaimuiM.)  If  you  please  P— On  the  first  head, 
civil  and  sessions  judges,  joint  and  assistant  jndges, 
ftnd  jndioial  assistants,  Rx.  326,331,  sabordinate  jadgeii 
and  muDsifs,  Rx.  331.599  ;  establishment,  Bx.  304.4&3; 
contingent  duhrges,  Bx.  85,747 ;  diet  monef  of  wit- 
nesses, Rx.  14,195 ;  process  service,  Bx.  250,284 ;  total, 
Bx.  1,312,609. 

4262-3.  I  have  got  here  Bx.  1,314,000  on  the  ac- 
counts of  1893-4  P— I  have  excluded  the  Upper  Burma 
charges. 

4264.  I  only  wanted  to  see  that  we  were  using  the 
same  figures  P — In  one  or  two  cases  the  classification 
is  slightly  different. 

4265.  Will  you  do  the  same  with  the  Criminal  Courts  P 
— Yes,  for  1876-76,  Magistrates  and  Collectors  and 
Assistant  Magistrates  and  Assistant  Commissioners — 
that  is  to  say,  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  and 
of  Non-Regulation  Commissions— Rx.  354,232 ;  Deputy 
Collectors  and  sub-divisional  officers,  Rx.  108,988, 
Cantonment,  City,  and  Railway  Magistrates,  Rx.  51,602  ; 
office  establishments,  Bx.  221,494;  travelling  and  other 
allowances,  Rx.  35,871 ;  diet  and  road  money  of  wit- 
nesses. Bx.  9,234;  process  service  charges.  Bx.  22,171 ; 
other  charges,  Rx.  70,691. 

4266-7.  That  makes  up  your  total,  does  it  not,  of 
Rx.  874,000  P— Yes. 

4268.  Now  for  1893-94P— The  first  head— Magis- 
trates, and  Collectors  and  Assistanb  Magistrates— the 
Indian  Civil  Service  and  members  of  Commissions — 
Rx.  342,955. 

4269.  That  shows  a  reduction  P— Yes.  Deputy  col- 
lectors and  sub-divisional  officers,  Rx.  213,037 ;  Can- 
tonment, Oit^  and  Railway  Magistrates,  Rx.  43,205 ; 
office  establishments,  Ex.  224,708  ;  travelling  and  other 
allowance,  Rx.  48,531;  diet  and  road  money  of  wit< 
nesses,  Bx.  35,018 ;  process  service  charges,  Rx.  31,854. 

^70-1.  Would  you  give  me  again  the  process  service 
charges  for  187o-6?-Rx.  22,000  in  1875-6,  and 
Bx.  32,000  now  in  1893-4.  Other  contingencies, 
Ex.  65.578;  making  a  total  of  Rx.  1,004,886.  If  the 
Upper  Burmah  charges,  which  I  have  excluded  from 
the  above  figures,  and  which  amount  to  Rx.  74,303, 
are  added,  this  makes  up  the  total  of  Bx.  1,079,194  for 
Criminal  Courts  in  1893-4. 

4272.  This  compares  the  two  fairly  P— Yes. 

4273.  Making,  I  think,  Rx.  874,000  in  1875-6  against 
Bz.  1,004,000  in  18^-4,  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 
son P — ^Yes ;  the  Upper  Bormab  charges  make  np  the 
difference  between  the  latter  figures  and  the  total  for 
1^  minor  head  of  Criminal  Courts. 

4274.  Then  I  think  on  the  Supreme  Courts  them- 
selves the  increase  has  been  conMwratively  small,  has 
it  not  P— In  the  £Bgh  Courts,  Cbttf  Courts,  Judicial 
Cktmmissioners'  ana  Beoorder  s  Courts,  the  increase, 
excluding  Upper  Burmah,  has  been  Bx.  47,000. 

4275.  That  is  in  1893-94  P— Yes ;  it  is  the  increase 
comparing  1875-76  with  1893-94. 

4276.  On  Bx.  295,OO0P— On  Rx.  299.965. 

4277.  Do  you  arrive  at  Bx.  4,000  to  Bx.  5,000  more  by 
excluding  Upper  Burma  ?— No.  the  figure  I  have '  given 
is  the  total  for  1875-6,  including  the  High  Courts  and 
tiie  Eecot^er's  Court;  the  two  heads  taken  together 
make  np  a  total  of  Ex.  299,955. 

4278.  But  you  say  in  your  memorandum  "  excluding 
"  the  Upper  Burmah  charges,  the  total  increase  in 
"  the  suaries  of  the  higher  paid  officers  amounts  to 
"  only  Bx.  84,950,  and  of  this  Ex.  49,726  is  due  to  the 
•*  increased  cost  in  the  Punjab."  Does  that  refer  to 
a  further  classification  that  you  have  made  P— That 
includes  some  of  Uiese  other  charges  that  I  have  been 
giving  yon,  " 


4279.  Therefore,  a  question  as  to  that  would  come 
later  P — Yes. 

4^0.  Perhaps  you  would  proceed  with  the  High 
Court  P— That  is  the  figure  I  hare  given  yon,  Bx.  47,240, 
excluding  Upper  Burmah. 

4281.  And  does  that  arise  on  any  particular  items  or 
generally  down  the  line  of  the  courts  P— In  the  saluies 
of  the  judges  and  judicial  commissioners,  and  so  on. 
the  increase  is  Ex.  24,000. 

4282.  Are  there  any  sums  included  in  this  comparison 
between  1893-94  and  1875-76  on  account  of  allowances 
for  loss  b^  remittances  home? — Yes.  the  exchange 
Compensation  allowance  paid  in  1893-94  is  included. 

4283.  AndwouldthatBx.24,000pTactica]1yrepre8ent, 
do  you  suppose,  those  allowances  r— I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  BO  much  as  that ;  I  have  not  taken  out  the 
exact  amount  of  exchange  compensaticm  allowance  paid 
under  this  8ubh»d. 

4284.  It  is  really  charged  upon  the  High  and  Chief 
Courts  P— Yes. 

4285.  Well,  then  there  come  Law  Officers  :  that  shows 
a  considerable  increase,  I  think,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4286.  The  charge  is  rather  more  than  doubled, 
because  it  rises  from  Ex.  43,000  to  Bx.  96.000  in  1893- 
94  P— Yes,  that  is  an  increase  of  Ex.  63,000. 

4287.  Can  yon  tell  us  the  reason  for  such  a  large 
increase  P— Of  that  Rx.  53,000,  Rx.  37,000  has  occurred 
in    the  salaries  and  remuneration   of  Government 

pleaders. 

4288.  Who  are  the  Government  pleaders  P — The 
Government  pleaders  are  scattered  over  the  districts  ; 
there  is  generally  at  least  one  in  each  district  to  repre- 
sent Government.  He  receives  a  very  small  salary  as 
a  kind  of  retaining  fee.  and  is  also  paid  for  the  work 
that  he  does  in  Court. 

4289.  But  how  would  you  account  for  such  a  very 
large  increase  within  that  comparatively  short  period 
of  19  years,  because,  I  suppose,  the  same  need  for  Govern- 
ment {deaders  exi8t«d  m  1875-76  as  in  1893-94  ?— Yes, 
but  1  may  observe  that  the  legal  charges  of  Govern* 
ment  were  not  so  accurately  classified  in  1875-6  as  they 
now  are,  and  though  I  have  taken  pains  to  include  for 
1875-6  any  such  charges  which  were  shown  in  the 
accounts  under  other  heads,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  them  ma^  have  escaped  notice.  It  is,  however, 
the  case  that  the  interests  of  Government  in  local  law 
suits  were  often  very  much  neglected  in  1875-6,  and  in 
almost  every  province  it  has  been  foand  necessary  since 
that  time  to  improve  the  arrangements  in  force  in 
regard  to  the  defence  of  suits  against  Government,  and 
to  raise  generally  the  remuneration  of  the  Government 
pleaders.  In  Bombay  a  Legal  Bemembrancer  has 
been  aj^inted  since  1875-76,  one  of  whose  principal 
duties  IS  the  superintendence  of  the  Gt}Temment 
pleaders  in  that  province. 

4290.  But  I  thought  I  gathered  from  you  that  the 
idea  of  a  Government  pleader  is,  first  of  all,  that  he 
receives  a  retaining  fee,  and  then,  that  he  is  paid  for 
the  business  he  does  P—Yes,  thai,  is  generally  tne  case ; 
and  the  figures  which  I  have  given  include  the  special 
remuneration  by  fees  as  well  as  the  retaining  fee. 

4291.  Then  would  you  explain  the  reason  for  doubling 
that  charge  in  that  19  years  to  be  this,  that  the  service 
was  inefficient  and  that  this  increase  represents  the 
increase  which  the  GoTemmeut  thought  necessary  in 
order  to  make  it  efficient  P — Yes ;  that  is  generally  the 
reason  for  the  increase. 

4292.  Even  to  the  extent  of  doubling  the  charge  F— 
Yes.  I  may  mention  as  regards  the  Bombay  case  that 
the  Committee  represented  that  Government  cases  in  the 
districts  were  imperfectly  prepared  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  machmery  at  its  disposal,  both  al  the  head 
office  (Legal  Bemembrancers)  and  in  the  districts 
(Government  Fleaden,  &c.},  and  they  made  recom- 
mendations for  considerably  mereasing  the  expenditure ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  m  other  provinoes. 

4293.  Then  you  may  say  that  practically  the  increase 
on  that  classification  of  legal  expenses  which  is  above 
the  Sessional  and.  Criminal  courts  is  represented  bv 
about  Rx.  100,000  P— Yes.  ^ 

4294.  Of  which  more  than  half  is  the  result  of  what 
is  an  improvement  which  the  Government  thought 
to  be  necessary  in  the  position  of  the  men  that  they 
employed  as  pleaders  in  the  courts  P — Yes. 

4296.  Do  those  pleaders  occupy  the  position  of 
Government  prosecntors  P— In  many  oases  they  doj 
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bat  they  gauerftllj  repreieut  GoTenunent  in  oivil  oases 
oolj. 

4296.  Berenne  oases,  I  sappose,  ohieflj  P —  Snits 
against  GoTernment  brought  in  the  civil  coorts  as  a 
rnle. 

4297.  Then  perhaps  tou  could  tell  us  somethii^  about 
these  other  courts  whidi  you  classed  as  Presidency 
Ib^istrates*  Oonrts,  OoiDners*  courts*  and  Small  Cause 
courts  P— FresidenfT-  mag^istrates*  courts  mn  tbe 
magiBteiial  oonrts  in  the  Presidency  towns— Oalootta. 
Bombay,  and  Madras;  they  dispose  of  aU  the  magis- 
teriid  work. 

4298.  Why  do  not  you  class  them  with  the  other 
oriminal  magistrates  P — ^They  are  a  separate  class  and 
have  separate  powers. 

4299.  The  charges  remain  very  nearly  stationary  ?— 
Yes. 

4300.  They  therefore  do  not  call  for  remark.  Coro- 
ners'  oonrts  show  a  slight  decrease  P — Yes,  the  coroner's 
court  in  one  of  the  presidency  towns  has  been 
abolished. 

4301.  And  the  Small  Causes  courts  show  a  con- 
siderable decrease  P — Yes,  they  ought  to  be  taken  with 
the  Civil  and  Sessions  courts,  because  in  muiy  cases 
the  subordinate  jadges  lukve  taken  over  the  work  of  the 
Small  Cause  courts. 

4302.  Then,  in  fact,  we  might  throw  them  in  with 
tbe  Civil  and  Sessions  courts  la  considering  the 
matter  P — Yea. 

4303.  And  that,  I  think,  makes  up  the  total  of  the 
leading  expenditure.  I  notice  here,  in  comparing 
1875-76  with  189S-94,  that  the  refunds,  which  ara  only 
an  expense  of  order,  have  doubled ;  that  is  casual,  I 
suppose  P — Yes. 

4304.  Bx.  28,000  in  1876-76,  and  Bx.  68,000  in  1893- 
94  P— Tea. 

4305.  I  call  that  an  expense  of  order,  because  prac> 
tically  it  ought  to  be  deducted  £rom  the  receipts ;  it  is 
not  a  real  expense  P— No,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
results  of  different  years  it  ought  to  be  deducted  from 
the  receipts. 

4306.  Now,  just  going  back  upon  those  figures,  we 
fiod  that  the  High  Courts  have  increased  in  18  years  by 
I^.  47,000.  upon  an  expenditure  approachmg  Rx. 
300.000  P— Tes ;  that  is  tho  case. 

4307.  The  Law  Officers  have  increased  by  Ex.  53,000 
upon  an  expenditure  of  Bx.  43,000  P — Your  figures  in 
this  case  include  Upper  Burma. 

4308.  They  are  as  given  in  your  memorandum  P — 
They  are  tho  totals  there  given ;  but  in  that  sum  of 
Bx.  47,000  for  High  Courts  I  excluded  Upper  Burma. 

4309.  Then  will  you  exclude  Upper  Burma  from  the 
next  head  P — Excluding  Upper  Burma  from  the  Law 
Officers  it  would  be  Rx.  52,000. 

4310.  Then  we  pass  on  to  the  Civil  and  Sessions 
Courts  P— And  the  Small  Causes  courts— including 
them. 

4311.  They  'show  an  expenditure  in  1875-76  of  Bx. 

992,000,  and  in  1893-4  P— Bx.  1,381,000  in  round 

numbers  against  Bx.  993,000  in  1875-76. 

4312.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questiona  about  that.  The  figures  show  a  total  in- 
crease upon  that  bead  of  Bx.  ^,000,  do  they  notP— 
Bx.  388,000. 

4313.  And  we  may  divide  this  increase  between 
superior  courts,  subordinate  courts,  and  establishmonta  ? 

4314.  The  superior  courts  show  an  increase  from 
Bx.  253,000  to  Bx.  326.000  P— The  amount  is  slightly 
different  when  the  Small  Cause  courts  are  included; 
tho  totals  I  gave  joa  just  now  iuoluded  them.  Taking 
the  Givil  and  Sessions  courts  and  the  Smi^  Cause 
conrts  together,  the  charge  for  the  higher  grade  courts 
rises  from  Bx.  283,000  to  Bx.  347,000;  that  is  an  in- 
erease  ot  Bx.  64,000. 

4315.  Then  come  the  subordinate  courts  P— The 
snbordinate  courts,  Bx.  240,000  to  Bx.  343,000. 

4316.  Being  an  increase  of  ?— Rx.  103,000. 

4317.  Establishments  P— Rx.  250,000  to  Bx.  336,000. 
Process  service  Rx.  176.000  to  Bx.  251,000  being  an 
increase  of  Rx.  75,000 :  and  other  charges,  Bx.  44,000 
to  Bx.  103,000,  an  increase  of  Rx.  5d,000. 

4318.  (Sir  Jatnea  PeiU.)  That  is  excluding  Upper 
Burma,  i&  it  P— Excluding  Upper  Burnia.  Yes. 
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4319.  (Chairman.)  One  is  struck  by  the  increase  in  jfr.  S.  Jacob, 
the  process  service.    Can  you  tell  us  what  that  branch  C.SJ. 

of  the  Bfrvice  is  ;  ia  it  simply  the  branch  that  carries   

ont  the  edicts  of  the  courts  P— Yea,  it  is  tho  department  8  March  1896, 
that  actually  serves  the  processes  of  the  courts. 

4320.  They  are  the  administrative  officers  that  give 
effect  to  the  orders  of  the  court  P — Yea.  To  some 
extent  the  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  thai  in  former 
years  the  process  servers'  charges  were  often  not  shown 
in  the  accounts  ;  the  charge  was  sometimes  levied  and 
paid  to  the  process  server  without  passing  through  the 
accounts  at  all. 

4321.  Out  of  the  sums  received  P — The  charge  was 
Bometimes  paid  by  the  snitors  into  the  court,  and  the 
court  paid  it  direct  to  the  server  without  bringing  it 
into  account  in  the  Government  accounts. 

4-t22.  Would  that  go  far  to  account  for  the  very  large 
increase  between  Bx.  176.000  and  Bx.  251,000  P— I 
think  it  accounts  for  almost  all  of  it  except  soch  lncrease 
as  ia  due  to  the  increase  of  litigation. 

4323.  There  has  been  no  large  increase  o!  staff,  in 
order  to  make  tiie  carrying  out  of  the  orders  of  the 
conrt  more  effective  P — There  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  some  oases,  but  I  think  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  an 
increase  in  the  litigation. 

4324.  (Sir  James  PetZe.)  There  is  an  equivalent 
receipt,  I  suppose  P — There  is  much  more  than  an 
equivalent  receipt ;  there  are  process  service  fees  which 

more  than  cover  the  process  service  charges. 

4325.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  receipt  is  not  shown  in 
the  earlier  years  P— Yea,  to  whatever  extent  it  was 
levied  as  a  fee  creditable  to  Government,  it  would  be 
shown. 

4326.  (Chairman.)  When  we  oome  to  the  receipts, 
which  is  a  very  important  item  in  our  investigation,  we 
shall  see  that  they  were  smaller  in  those  years,  and 
according  to  Mr.  Jacob's  explanation  to  a  certain  extent 
this  Bx.  75,000  inarease  in  expenditure  should  rather 
havea^pearedasareduction  of  receipt.  Therealchai^ 
I  take  it  from  what  you  s^,  in  process  service  in  1875- 
76  would  be  much  nearer  Bx.  251,000  than  Bx.  175,000  P 
— I  should  not  go  so  far  aa  that,  becautio  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  litigation. 

4327.  Contingent  charges  riao  from  Bx.  41,000  lo 
Bx,  103,000;  that  is  a  very  big  increase  in  admini- 
strative charges,  a  good  deal  over  100  per  cent.  P — 
That  to  a  large  extent  includes  special  charges  for 
copying,  which  are  covered  by  special  fees  levied; 
they  are  not  paid  to  the  regular  establishments  and  so 
they  are  shown  as  contingent  charges. 

4328.  Would  those  charges  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
increase,  do  you  think  P — It  covers  a  very  considerable 
part,  but  a  very  hu-ge  increase  is  in  Bengal,  whero 
the  litigation  haa  inoreased  very  largely. 

4329.  Therefore,  in  reality  the  explanation  of  that 
increase  is  that  you  will  find  the  receipts  increased  on 
the  other  side  P — Of  a  portion  of  it. 

4330.  And  these  expenses  are  covered  by  those  in- 
creased receipts  ?— The  total  additional  expense  under 
this  head  is  much  more  than  covered  by  the  incrcaae  of 
court  fees  generally. 

4331.  Therefore,  that  very  large  increase  of  over  100 

Ser  cent,  does  not  represent  bond  fide  increased  expen* 
iture  out  of  tbe  taxpayers'  pocket  P — It  really  consists 
to  a  large  extent  of  charges  for  such  things  aa 
copying  orders,  and  so  forth,  for  which  the  saitor  pays ; 
also  the  number  of  courts  has  been  increased,  and  that, 
of  course,  increases  the  contingent  charges. 

4332.  Then,  reserving  the  Judges  to  the  last,  the 
increase  in  the  clerical  and  menial  establishments  is 
large,  Rx.  86,000  on  Rx.  250.000 ;  how  do  you  account 
for  that  P — Nearly  half  of  that  again  occurs  in  Bengal 
where  the  courts  have  been  very  largely  increased  in 
number. 

4'333.  And  the  remainder  P — Rx.  17,000  occurs  in  the 
Civil  and  Sessions  Courts  of  the  Nort^-West  Provinces 
and  Onde,  Bx.  14,000  in  the  Puiy'ab,  Bx.  25,000  in  ' 
Madras. 

4334.  And  is  that  increase  of  salaries,  or  is  it  increase 
of  staff  P — Almost  entirely  increase  of  staff. 

4336.  Would  you  confirm,  from  jour  experience, 
what  I  have  sees  statcl  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  practically  the  pay  of  people  occupying  the  posi- 
tioii  of  clerks  and  servants  in  Government  offices  haa 
not  increased  during  the  last  20  years  P— Yes,  I  should 
Bay  on  the  whole  that  it  has  not  increased. 
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4386.  The  statement  I  have  seen  is  a  very  general 
one,  namely,  that  the  pay  of  all  peraons  of  that  cIms  has 
not  increiieed,  including  GoTernment  servants  P — Yes. 

4337.  Privid  facie,  of  coarse,  this  increase  leaves  . 
room  for  the  supposition  that  there  haw  been  an  increase 
in  the  pay  of  the  individual ;  but  I  gather  that  that  is 
not  your  opinion,  hut  that  yon  believe  it  to  be  due  to 
an  increase  t>f  stall"  aiul  the  larger  number  of  courts  r* 
— Tes,  chieflyi  I  think,  ib  is  due  to  iiu  increase  in  the 
atalT. 

4338.  Taking  the  case  of  people  of  the  clerk  and 
menial  class,  does  your  experience  confirm  the  view 
generally,  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  their  pay 
daring  the  last  20  years,  since  the  time  that  the  rupee 
begar-  to  fall  ?— Yes,  bq  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
1  do  not  think  there  has  been  any  general  increase  m 
the  pay  of  the  clerical  establishments. 

4339.  Wo  now  come  to  the  Judges.  Can  you  tell  ns 
to  what  extent  increase  of  courts,  as  distinguished  from 
increase  of  pay,  accounts  for  this  increase  in  the 
aaperior  Civil  Courts  of  Kx.  64,000,  onRx.  28;!,l>00.  and 
cf  Rx.  103,000  on  Ks.  240,000  in  the  subordinate  courts  P 
—In  the  higher  courts  Rx.  33,000  occurs  in  the  Punjab, 
Bx.  17,000  in  tho  North-West  l^rovinces  and  Oude, 
Itx.  3,000  in  Lower  Burma,  and  Rx.  6,000  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  These  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  steps 
which  have  been  taken  to  separate  the  jadioial  and 
executive  functions  of  the  officers  in  the  non-regulation 
comniissions. 

4:^40.  Making  Rx.  68,000  ?— Yea. 

4341.  And,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  higher 
courts  yon  may  say  that  almost  the  whole  amount  of 
tho  increase  is  due  to  stepy  taken  to  separate  judicial 
and  executive  functions  P— Yes ;  there  have  been,  of 
oonrse,  slight  increases  and  decreases  here  and  there, 
bat  tbey-  liave  not  been  large  in  any  case. 

4342.  I  suppose  what  is  put  under  this  sub-head  is 
simply  the  judicial  increase  P — Yes.  Where  officers 
perform  both  judicial  and  executive  duties  a  portion  of 
their  pay  is,  as  a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  charged  to 
Law  and  Justice,  and  a  portion  to  Land  Revenue  or  to 
the  other  department  in  which  they  serve. 

{Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Does  this  sub-head  provide  for 
both  duties  still  P 

4343.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps,  having  heard  what  Sir 
Ralph  Knox  has  said,  you  woald  wisli  to  enlarge  njKin 
that  answer,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Commission 
how  the  separation  of  duties  appears  financially  in  the 
Budget  P — ^The  separation  docs  not  refer  at  all  to  the 
separation  of  magisterial  and  executive  functions,  but 
to  the  separation  of  the  higher  judicial  fanctions,  such 
ns  those  of  civil  and  sessions  judge.  In  the  Punjab, 
for  instance,  the  duties  of  the  Civil  and  Sessions  judge 
were  performed  in  1875-76  entirely  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  occasionally  an  additional  Oommissioner 
appointed  where  tho  work  was  extremely  heavy. 

4344.  The  Oommissioner  beiiic  a  civH  officer  P— The 
Commissioner  being  a  revfenne  officer. 

.14!45.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  And  not  provided  under  this 
bead  ?— No  part  of  his  pay  was  provided  under  this 
head.  If  additional  CommiBsioners  were  appointed  to 
discharge  tho  jadioial  work  their  pay  was  charged  to 
this  bead,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1875-76  two  addi- 
tional Commissioners  were  charged  to  this  head  at  a 
coat  of  about  Rx.  5,000. 

4346.  It  is  really  due  then  to  a  transfer  of  duties 
from  another  class  of  officers,  provided  elsewhere,  to  this 
department?— Yes.  But,  in  fact,  the  Commissioners 
were  overworked  and  they  could  not  efficiently  perform 
their  judiiaal  work  as  well  as  their  revenue  work,  so 
that  the  opportunity  was  taken,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  tho  establishments,  of,  at  the  bame  time,  ofleet- 
ing.'a  separation  of  the  judicial  and  revenue  functions 
as  far  as  possible;  and  now  the  judicial  establishment 
in  the  Punjab  consists  of  13  Divisional  Judges,  9  District 
Judges,  14  extra  judicial  assistants  and  8;{  munsifs,  all 
of  wiiose  pay  is  charged  entirely  to  this  head  of  Civil 
and  Sessions  Judges.  In  1875-76  the  only  pay  charged 
to  this  head  in  the  Punjab  was  the  pay  of  those  two 
additional  Commissioners  at  Rx.  5,000. 

4;J47_8.  {Chairman.)  And  iiU  the  duties  jjerformed  by 
that  large  numljcr  of  additional  officers  that  yon  have 
just  named,  apart  from  the  duties  performed  by  the  two 
or  three  additional  Coraroissioners,  wore  performed  by 
high  officers  who  bad  also  important  civil  duties  P— By 
high  and  low  olikera.  In  the  latter  category  I  include 
the  extra  judicial  assistants  and  munsifs ;  their  work 


was  done  in  Ike  Ftinjab  in  1875-76  by  the  general 
district  staff ;  and.  as  I  have  said,  the  only  charge  tind^ 
this  head  was  for  two  additional  Commisnoners  at  a 

cost  of  Bx.  5,000. 

4349-60.  You  mentioned  that  this  increase  has  taken 
place  in  consec^uence  of  the  separation  of  judicial  and 
executive  functions  in  the  Punjab  and  Oude  and  Lower 
Borma  and  in  the  Central  Provinces.  In  the  oliier 
provinces — ^Bombay,  Madras,  and  Bengal — had  that 
separation  already  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

4i>61.  And  may  we  understand  that,  as  far  as  these 
higher  courts  are  concerned,  that  separation  is  now 
complete  tliroughout  India  P — No,  not  complete  through- 
out India. 

■1352.  Where  is  it  notP — In  the  Ccutml  Provinces  and 
Burma  a  very  large  portion  of  the  civil  judicial  work  is 
still  performed  by  the  revenue  officers. 

4353.  And  is  it  the  intention,  as  opportunity  occurs, 
to  complete  this  transfer  P — I  should  say  it  was.  I  know 
that  from  the  Central  Provinces  there  have  been  pro- 
posals for  a  more  complete  separation,  which  were 
negatived  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  extra  expense 
involved. 

43.'>4-5.  W  eli,  that  accounts  for  very  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  increased  charge  ? — Tes,  in  tho  higher  offices. 

4356.  {Mr.  Bucliana/ti.)  May  I  ask  one  question  on 
this  subject  P  Has  any  estimate  been  made  as  to  what 
the  cost  would  be  of  separating  the  judicial  functions 
throughout  the  remainder  of  India  where  they  are  not 
already  separated  H — Do  you  mean  the  separation  of  all 
original  magisterial  functions  P 

4:167.  You  say  that  it  has  already  been  done  at  a 
cost  of  Rx.  58,000  in  Punjab,  Oude,  and  other  provinces. 
Supposing  it  were  carried  through  on  the  same  scale 
elsewhere  in  India,  have  you  made  an  estimate  of  what 
it  could  cost  P — That,  as  I  have  said,  only  refers  to  the 
separation  of  the  functions  of  the  higher  criminal 
courts  and  of  the  Civil  Courts  from  the  revenue  fnuc- 
tions,  not  to  the  sepu-ation  of  the  magisterial  and 
revenue  functions. 

4358.  (Ghairvnan.)  I  may  take  it  from  your  previous 
answer  that  a  separation  in  the  cas^e  of  the  higher 
appointments  is  almost  complete  throagliout  India  P — 
Yes,  excepting  in  ono  or  two  of  tho  smaller  provinces. 
buG  nowhere  is  there  a  separation  of  the  ipagisterial 
and  executive  functions. 

4359.  When  we  get  lo  the  magisterial  courts  I  have  a 
question  I  want  to  put  to  you  about  that,  I  will  now 
ask  you  about  the  subordinate  courts.  How  did  the 
Rx.  103,000  increase,  on  Rx.  240,000,  in  the  interval 
since  1875  occur  P — Rx.  43.000  of  that  occurs  in  Bengal, 
Rx.  19,000  in  the  North-West  Provinces  and  Oude, 
Rx.  21,000  in  the  Punjab,  Rx.  14,000  in  Madras, 
Bx.  5,000  in  Bombay,  and  Rx.  2,000  in  the  Central 
Frovinces.   Those  are  the  main  increases. 

4360.  Now,  taking  Bengal,  is  it  the  opening  of  new 
courts,  to  which  you  alluded  before,  that  has  caused 
that  increase? — Yes,  the  subordinate  judges  in  Bengal 
have  increased  from  41  in  1875-76  to  63  in  1893-94  and 
tho  munsifs,  the  lowest  grade  of  court,  have  increased 
from  184  to  290. 

4361.  And  would  that  account  for  tiie  whole  of  that 
43,000  or  has  there  been  any  increase  in  their  pay  P— 
There  has  been  very  slight  alteration  in  the  pay.  As 
far  as  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  the 
munsifs  there  has  been  a  detarease ;  a  lower  grade  has 
been  created  on  200  rupees  a  month,  which  did  not 
exist  in  1875-76. 

4362.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  add  a  lower  "^^e  for 
administrative  or  judicial  reasons  to  a  class  of  jud|^, 
that  lowers  the  average  of  the  pay  of  tho  class  which 
is  made  up  of  these  gnides  P— Yes. 

4363.  It  does  not  mean  a  lowering  of  the  pay  of  the 
judges  as  they  previously  existed  P — No. 

4364.  It  is  an  addition  of  a  class  of  judges  with  a  very 
much  smaller  amount  of  power  ? — The  average  pay  of 
the  munsifs  in  1875-76  was  369  rupees,  and  in  1895-96 
it  was  343. 

4365.  That  is  due,  not  to  lowering  tho  pay  of  the  class 
as  it  existed  before,  but  to  the  addition  of  another 
class? — To  the  addition  of  another  grade.  The  pay  (rf 
the  other  classes  is  exactly  the  same,  save  that  in 
the  case  of  the  subordinate  judges  one  grado  hf^  been 
extinguished.  There  were  grades  of  Bs.  60O,  Bs.  700, 
Rs.  800,  and  Be.  1,000 1  now  the  grade  of  Bs.  700  has 
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been  abolished.  The  result  has  been  that  tbe  aren^ 
pay  baa  decxeaeed  from.  890  to  850  rupees. 

4366.  Of  snbordliwte  judges  P  —The  sabardinate 

jndgea. 

4367.  {Bit  Jamet  Ftile.)  And  the  nnmbers  hare,  been 
largely  increased  P— Tea,  from  41  to  53. 

4368.  (CAotrmon.)  And  does  the  same  •pply  in  the 
Punjab  and  the  Korth^West  Frorinces  and  OnoB,  where 
you  say  the  inoorease  hu  been  Bx.  19,000  P— There  the 
soborunate  Judges  bare  incrmaed  from  18  to  'SA,  and 
the  munsifB  from  71  to  M.  That  is  largely  owing  to 
what  I  have  idrmdy  mentioned,  the  separation  of  the 
judicial  fonotionB  in  Oude. 

4369.  And  the  same  applies  I  snppoae  to  the  Pwtj&b  P 
— Yes,  OS  regards  the  subordinate  jndges  and  mnnaifa. 

4370.  And  in  Madras  and  Bombay  and  the  Central 
Frovinces  the  increase  is  oomparatiTely  small ;  is  there 
any  reason  for  that  P — There  has  boea  a  very  small 
increase  in  the  numbers  in  Madras ;  the  subordinate 
judges  have  increased  from  13  to  14,  and  the  mnnsifs 
from  112  to  114.  In  Bombay  there  has  been  a  ooa- 
uiderabie  increase  in  the  numbers,  but  the  scale  of  pay 
has  been  slightly  reduced. 

4371.  We  will  next  take  the  criminal  courts  and 
b^:in  with  Magistrates  and  Collectors.  Magistrates 
and  Collectors  hare  only  fallen  from  Bx.  354,000  to 
Bx.  343,000  :  they  are  nearly  stationary.  Do  X  under- 
stand that  the  item  of  Mf^strates  aud  Collectors 
represents  that  portion  of  the  pay  which  those  otticers 
receive  which  you  attribute  to  their  judicial  functions  ? 
— This  subhead  includes  all  the  magisterial  officers 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and  the  cfaargo 
shown  is  for  that  portion  of  their  pay  which  is  actually 
charged  in  the  accounts  on  acconnt  of  their  judicial 
functions. 

■^I'l.  Another  portion  of  their  piiy  i.s  charged  to 
tbe  civil  establishment  P— To  Lund  Itevenuc. 

4373.  Now  this^  is  the  point  at  which  I  think  Mr, 
Buchanan's  qnestiou  comes  in ;  are  not  these  tho  officers 
abont  whom  a  question  has  been  raised  in  public  dis- 
cussion, as  to  whether  they  have  not  intermingled  civil 
and  jn^cial  functions,  which  ought  to  be  separated  P — 
Yes,  I  belieTo  there  has  been  some  dit>cussion  raised 
about  that  question. 

4374-6.  Yon  may  probably  recollect  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  what  Lord  Kimberley  and 
Lord  Cross  said.  I  confine  myself  to  the  financial  side 
of  ^e  question ;  1  am  not  going  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not,  because  that 
is  not  oar  business ;  but  .  Lord  Kimberley  and  Lord 
Cross  have  both  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  they 
thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  separate  these  functions 
whenever  possible ;  and  those  answers  have  been  a  good 
deal  quoted  in  India.  I,  therefore,  wish  to  ascertain  if 
you  know  what  are  the  classes  of  officers  to  whom  they 
referred.  You  have  already  told  us  that  in  thu  Civil 
Courts  separation  is  almost  complete ;  but  on  coming 
to  the  item  of  Magistrates  and  Collectors  in  the 
Criminal  Courts,  it  looks  as  if  primary  criminal  jnstioe 
is  administered  by  officers,  who  have  the  ezeotttiTe 
functions  of  revenue  collector  and  so  forth  and  the 
judicial  functions  of  magistrate.  Are  yon  able  to  say 
whether  these  are  the  officers  to  whom  those  remarks 
apply  P — I  believe  they  are  the  officers  referred  to. 

4377.  And  therefore  this  is  tho  item  around  which 
discussion  as  to  separation  of  judicial  and  exeoutiTe 
functions  would  turn  P — Yes,  I  presume  so. 

4378.  I  ask  these  questions  because  they  are  leading 
up  to  a  financial  question.  Has  any  estimate  ever  been 
made,  that  you  know  of,  of  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
oaxTjing  out  such  a  separatitm  P~I  am  not  aware  of  any 
such  estimate  having  been  made. 

4379-81.  You  have  not  seen  any  scheme  or  proposal 
put  forward  as  to  the  manner  in  which  snoh  a  separation 
should  he  made  ? — I  have  seen  a  scheme  which  was 
put  forward,  I  think,  by  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  but  I  hare  only  seen  their 
paper  within  the  last  few  days.  It  contains  a  scheme 
which  was  propounded  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  a  BeuKal 
civilian,  which  I  believe  has  been  adopted  by  the  British 
Committee. 

43^-  That  is  the  paper  that  was  in  my  mind.  I 
did  not  think  it  quite  amounted  to  what  coiud  be  called 
•  working  scheme  P — I  understood  it  was  put  forward 
as  a  Bobpme  for  tho  separation. 


4383.  Still,  keeping  ourselves  to  the  financial  side,  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
can  you  point  out  to  us  shortly  the  method  by  which  C.S.T. 

Mr.  Dutt  prc^ioBed  to  carry  out  the  separation  ;  then  I   ■ 

should  ask  you  what  in  yonr  opinion  wonld  be  the  ^  Uardi  ISbs, 
financial  effect  of  such  a  scheme  P — His  scheme,  as  far  ■ 

as  I  understand  it,  is  that  1^6  district  judge  should  be 

the  head  of  all  the  judicial  officers,  inolnding  inagia-  JosUce. 

tnXMt  in  the  districta,  and  that  l^e  m^jstrates  should 

not  exercise  any  revenue  or  ezecutiTC  functions,  but 

should  be  entirely  confined  to  their  magisterial  work. 

4384.  And,  therefore,  if  that  were  done  there  would 
have  to  be  anumberof  new  officers  appointed  to  perform 
tiie  civil  functions  P— Yes,  I  should  say  it  wouM  cause 
a  oonsiden^le  increase  of  expense. 

4385.  Do  you  think  that  that  proposal,  which  tho 
gentleman,  who  puts  it  forward,  thinks  would  not 
cause  a  very  considerable  expense,  would  cause  a  con- 
siderable expense  P — His  idea  was  as  follows :— Say  there 
were  fonr  oflloers,  subordinate  to  the  Collect  >r  and 
Magistrate  and  doing  both  revenue  and  magisterial 
work,  he  wonld  take  two  of  them  aud  would  make  them 
magistrates,  and  put  tbem  under  the  District  Judge, 
and  two  of  them  he  wonld  make  assistant-collectovs 
and  restrict  them  to  revenue  work  and  put  them 
under  the  Collector ;  and  so  he  thinks  that  there  would 
be  no  increase  of  expenije  at  all.  But,  even  admitting 
that  this  plan  wonld  work,  my  experience  always  has 
been  that,  when  you  begin  to  divide  off  the  mass  of 
work,  which  is  done  by  a  certain  number  of  officers 
taken  together,  you  always  have  to  increase  the  estab- 
lishment in  order  to  cope  with  the  divided  work. 

4386.  I  think  it  is  the  general  experience  of  people 
who  arc  versed  in  administration,  that  Ity  combining 
work  you  may  make  economy;  but  that,  by  dividing  it 
among  a  number  of  officers,  you  increase  thu  ex[>en£c  ? — 
Exactly ;  you  cannot  always  divide  the  work  exiiutly 
in  the  proportion  of  thu  ofliccrs. 

4387.  I  do  not  ask  uh  tu  whether  it  Ik  desirable  or 
not,  I  only  take  note  ol"  the  fact  that  Seen; tar ic-w  uf  State 
have  spoken  of  the  principle  as  desirable ;  but  i  want  to 
see,  supposing  it  were  carried  out,  whether  the  judi- 
cial budget  is  likely  to  impose  a  heavier  charge  oii  tho 
taxparer.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  supposing  the  plan 
named  were  carried  out.  do  yon  consider  that  the 
increased  charge  thereby  imposed  on  the  titxpayer 
would  be  a  considerable  one  i*— I  think  it  would  bo  very 
large,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  sub-divisional  officera. 
In  the  sub-divisions,  as  a  rule,  1  think,  only  one 
superior  officer,  called  either  Tahsildar  or  Mamlatdar, 
carries  out  the  magisterial  and  the  executive  work. 
You  must  have  a  man  of  u  certain  status  in  order  to 
do  the  work  and  if  you  separate  his  functions  you 
wonld  need  two  men — each  of  them  being  on  the  samo 
pay  aa  ia  now  giyen  to  the  one — to  do  the  two  works. 

4388.  {Sir  James  1*cilr.)  And  I  suppose  if  the  superior 
officer  is  relieved  of  his  administrative  functions  you 
would  say  that  the  people  under  him  must  also  be  relieved 
of  theirs,  that  is  to  say  they  cannot  serve  two  masters, 
can  they  P— I  should  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

4389.  You  wonld  liavo  two  establishments  instead  of 
(me  P — You  would  have  two  establishments  instt^  of 
one  all  through. 

4390.  {Chairman.)  Should  you  an^cipate  that  that 
would  be  a  heavy  charge  ? — Certainly  in  sub-divisions  T 
think  itwouldbe  averyheavycbarge.  In  the  districts 
1  think  it  would  cost  some  extra  expense,-!  mean  us 
regardrt  the  district  staff.  You  could  not  always  divide 
the  staff  according  to  the  work  exactly  if,  for  instance, 

ou  have  five  men  for  the  combined  work,  you  will  pro- 
ably  need  three  for  each  of  the  divided  brancnrs. 
There  it  would  cause  some  increase  of  the  expense.  In 
■ub-diTisions  I  think  it  would  almost  double  the  expense. 

4391.  Really  ."—Yes. 

4392.  I  think  you  told  us  before  that  you  were  not 
aware  of  any  calculations  Itavin^  been  made  of  what 
the  expense  of  such  u  change  of  principle  miglit  involve  P 
—No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  official  estimate  having 
been  made  out. 

)  J9;3.  Can  jou  give  us  a  sketch  of  a  sub-division,  to 
enable  na  to  judge  of  what  number  of  officers  a  sub- 
division  now  consists  P — No.  T  could  not.  I  could  woik 
out  roughly  what  the  cost  of  a  8nb.division  ^vould  be, 
by  dividing  tho  whole  cost  of  sub-divisional  officers  and 
establishments  by  the  nomber  of  sub-divisions.  Tbat 
is  the  only  way  I  could  do  it.  I  have  not  any 
separate  accounts  showing  the  actual  cost  of  a  sub- 
division. 
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yfr.  S.  Jacob,      4394.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedderlmrn.)   Does  not  Mr.  B.  0. 
C.S.T.        Dutt  give  some  details  with  Tof^tad  to  some  partionlar 
—        district  which  would  assist  in  Riving  the  information  P 
S  Much  1896.  — He  sjieaks  only  of  Bengal,  where  the  system  is 

I  T*      entirely  different  from  that  nrevailing  in  other  parts  of 

and       India.   They  hare  no  snb-aiTisions  in  Bengal  in  the 
Justice.       gense  in  which  then  are  Bah-divisions  in  Northern 
Jndm  and  Bombay. 

4395.  lOhairmcm.)  And  would  it  be  leu  expensive  in 
Bcn^l  in  consequence  ? — It  might  be  slightly  less  ex* 
pensive  there,  bnt  I  do  not  think  his  plan  would  work 
as  regards  the  snb- divisions.  His  proposal  is  that  the 
superior  officer  (who  in  Bengal  is  always  a  deputy 
collector,  a  higher  officer  than  the  Tahstldar  or 
Mamlatdar),  should  bo  made  over  to  the  magisterial 
side,  and  that  another  officer  of  inferior  rank,  a  sab- 
d^uty-collector,  shonld  do  the  revenne  work;  but  I 
Amk  the  revenae  work  wonid  suffer,  if  that  were  the 
case. 

4396.  Bnt  there  have  been  no  detuled  estimates  of 
which  you  know,  that  would  give  an  idea  of  what 
tho  effect  would  be  ?  To  take  an  extreme  case,  which 
would  probably  not  be  realised,  sapposing  the  complete 
separation  was  carried  out,  the  extra  expense  conld 
hardly  exceed  the  double  of  that  sum  of  550,000, 
namely,  the  two  first  items  in  your  analysis  of  the 
criminal  courts,  Kagistrates,  and  Depnty  ooUectors.  If 
I  remember  right,  Magistrates  and  Collectors  in  1 893- 
94,  cost  Ex.  342,955,  and  deputy  collectors  Bi.  213,037  P 
— Yes. 

4397.  Well,  that  would  be,  I  suppose,  something 
vory  like  the  outside  cost,  supposing  that  the  measure 
led  to  a  doubling  of  establishments  P — A  portion  of 
their  pay  is  charged  to  land  revenue,  generally  one  half, 
in  some  cases  more  than  one  half,  so  that  the  maximum 
extra  charge  would  be  considerably  more  than  double 
this,  if  all  the  establishments  were  doubled. 

4398.  It  would  be  more  than  that  figure  P — It  would 
be  nearer  foar  times  than  double  that. 

4>399.  Bnt  if  one  half  of  their  salaries  is  charged  in 
respect  to  the  executive  duties  they  perform,  and  one 
half  to  civil  establishments,  if  they  were  discharged  of 
ihose  executive  duties,  what  would  be  the  result  P— 
The  extra  charge  would  be  the  double  of  the  duirges 
shown  here. 

4400.  They  would  not  be  put  on  reduced  salaries ; 
you  would  have  to  pay  them  their  salaries  and  replace 
them  with  fresh  officers  on  the  civil  establishment  side  P 
— Yes,  that  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  District 
Staff  is  to  be  doubled. 

4401.  In  that  case  you  would  bring  over  to  the 
Judicial  grant  men  costing  Bx.  500,000  IVom  the  Land 
Bevenuo  grant«  and  also  yet  have  to  replace  that 
Bx.  500,000  on  the  Land  Itevenue  Grant  P—Yee,  that 
ia  what  I  mean ;  of  eonrse,  I  do  not  mean  that  that 
would  be  the  real  measure  of  the  extra  cost  involved  in 
this  scheme. 

4402.  No,  of  course  not;  bnt,  at  all  events,  what  it 
mighs  come  to  is  this,  that  if  it  were  carried  out  in  full, 
yon  could  not  hope  to  escape  without  avery  large  charge, 
of  which  the  ontsido  limit,  which,  of  conrse,  would  not 
bo  attained,  would  bo  that  which  you  haTe  described  P 
—Yea. 

■140't.  Therefore,  on  looking  at  tho  future  of  the  Law 
and  Justice  budget,  and  the  future  chu-ge  upon  tho 
Indian  taxpayer,  we  mnst  not  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  poBsibilit;^  at  all  events  of  a  consideralde  charge 
being  added  lu  consequence  of  the  genoral  approval 
that  has  boen  given  to  the  idea  of  Uie  separation  of 
tho^o  functions  P — Yes.  I  do  not  know  that  the  proposal 
is  approved  in  India  at  all  by  the  (Sovemment  of  India. 

4405.  Of  course,  it  receives  its  significance  from  the 
face  of  two  Secretaries  of  State  having  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  principle,  and  that  is  tho  only  I'eason  why  I  am 
putting  the  question  to  you  P — Yes, 

4)40oA.  Now  then  taking  these  cases,  the  Magistrates 
and  Collectors,  their  charge  is  practically  the  same  for 
1875-76  and  for  1893-94;  there  is  only  a  difference  of 
Bx.  12,000,  while  the  deputy-collectors  have  very 
nearly  doubled,  the  rise  being  Bx.  109,000  to 
Bx.  213,000 ;  can  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  ? 

4406.  (Mr.  Btichanan.)  Kay  I  ask  one  question  before 
you  go  away  from  what  the  Cnairman  has  been  speaking 
about.  Do  all  the  individuals,  both  the  ma^tratea  and 
the  deputy-magistrates,  who  are  included  in  these  two 
items  of  Rx.  342.000  and  Bx.  213,000,  discbarge  both 
executive  and  judicial  functions  P — ^Yes,  with  very  slight 


exceptions.  The  Cantonment  Magistrates  do  not  do 
any  revenue  work. 

4407.  iOhairmcm.)  The  Cantonment  Uagistrates  are 

distinot  1 — ^Yes. 

4408.  (Jfr.  BuehanoM.)  You  have  kept  tliem  separate  ? 

— Yes. 

4409.  And  all  the  criminal  work  of  the  criminal 
courts  is  done  by  civil  servants  who  do  both  judicial 
and  executive  work,  or  practioally  all  P — All  the  magis- 
terial work  is  done  by  them.  The  work  of  the  Sessions 
Courts  is  done  by  officers  who  are  charged  under  "  Civil 
and  Sessions  Courts "  and  they  are  purely  judicial 
officers  as  a  rule. 

4410.  They  are  the  people  we  had  just  before?— 
Yes,  under  the  former  head.  It  is  only  the  magistrates 
and  the  executive  officers  that  are  combined  as  a  rule 
throughout  India. 

(Ohairman.)  Bnt  still  it  applies  to  ttie  whole  of  these 
magistrates  and  oolleotors  and  deputy^oolleotors. 

4411.  (Mr,  Buchanan.)  They  do  the  bulk  of  the  work 
of  the  criminal  courts  ? — Yes. 

4412.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question,  are  these  officers  migratory  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  functions  ;  do  they  have  to  move  about  or 
are  they  stationary  P — The  district  magistrate  moves 
about  a  great  deal  and  the  sub-divisional  officers, 
esi>ecially  in  Bombay,  I  think.  Sir  James  Feile  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  there. 

4413.  That  is  for  the  proper  discharge  of  l>oth  their 
magisterial  and  their  revenue  duties  P — Yes  ;  that  is 
chiefly  for  their  revenue  duties,  X  should  think. 

4414.  (jStr  James  Peile.)  Yon  are  aware,  I  suppose, 
that  the  District  Magistrate  does  not  as  a  rule  try  cases  P 
— Yes,  I  know  ^at  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  he 
exercises  his  jurisdiction  as  a  magistnite. 

4415.  He  is  a  general  supervisor  and  director ;  he  does 
not  often  actually  try  cases  himself  ? — ^Very  rarely. 

4416.  (Sir  Ralph  Knom.)  What  does  that  supervision, 
BO  far  as  concerns  the  judicial  part  of  his  duties,  consist 
of  P — He  distributes  the  work  among  the  ooarts,  eitlur 
by  general  orders  or  by  referring  particular  cases  to 
p«xticttl8r  courts,  and  he  is  also  the  appellate  court  as 
regards  magistrates  of  the  second  and  third  class,  t.e., 
the  lower  grade  magistrates. 

4417.  He  would  have  little  or  no  revenue  work  to  doP 
— He  would  have  a  great  deal  of  revenue  work  to  do, 

4418-9.  But  would  the  District  Magistrate  and 
Collector  movo  about  much  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  f — Oh,  yes,  in  most  provinces  be  is  movmg  about 
constantly  in  the  ccdd  weather,  and  part  of  the  hot 
weather. 

4420.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  Do  I  understand  that  he  would 
have  judicial  work  connected  with  the  revenue  P — Yes, 
he  tries  a  certain  number  of  revenue  suits  in  some  parts 
of  India.  The  practice  as  to  that  differs  in  different 
parts  of  India.  In  somo  parts  the  revenue  suits  are 
tried  in  the  civil  courts. 

4421.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  Tho  police  ai'o  under  his 
orders  P — Yes. 

4422.  Tho  superintendents  of  police  arc  under  his 
orders  P — Yes. 

4423.  (^Mr.  Mowbray.)  Then  in  some  cases  he  has 
civil  judicial  power  as  well  as  criminal  judicial  power  P 
— ^Not  in  civil  suits. 

4424.  Only  in  revenue  suits  P — In  some  cases  he  has 

in  revenue  suits. 

4425.  It  that  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  P — I 
think  the  practice  varies  very  much  in  different  pro- 
vinces. 

4426.  But,  except  for  that,  his  judicial  powers,  such  as 
they  are,  are  criminal  only  P — ^Yes,  almost  entirely.  It 
will  be  understood  tiiat  I  am  speaking  of  the  Begulation 
Provinces. 

4427.  (iSTtr  Ra!^h  Kitoga.)  Is  a  very  lai^  amount  of 
time  consumed  in  the  moving  about  of  these  officers  ?— 
In  the  actual  moving  P 

4428.  Yes  P — No ;  they  generally  t^e  shorlmarches 
from  camp  to  camp.  Very  often  they  remair.  three  or 
four  days  in  the  same  place  or  even  longer  thin  that  in 

some  parts  of  India.  i 

4429.  But,  supposing  their  dnties  were  div^ided,  could 
they  extend  their  divided  fnnotionB  over  a  hu*ger 
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area  Tvith  conrcnience  ? — I  shoald  doubt  that  being 
possible. 

4430.  {Sir  Williavi  Wedderbum.)  I  think,  Mr.  Jacob, 
jou  Baid  that  when  that  scpaTation  was  made  of  judicial 
and  executive  fnnctions  in  the  Fanjab  and  other  pro- 
Yinces,  it  mainly,  or  in  great  ^t,  was  on  accomit  of  the 
ofBcers  being  overworked  P— Yes. 

4431.  And  that  rather  vas  the  oocaaion  taken  for  the 
Beparation? — Tes. 

4432.  Bnt  the  increase  woBe  more  &om  the  &ot  of  the 
officers  being  overworked,  of  there  being  insafficimt 
offioen.  than  from  the  teparation  of  the  tiro  clasBes  of 
work  f — I  suppose  that  that  is  the  coarse  that  occnrs  in 
every  case ;  when  first  we  uinex  a  province,  the  jndioial 
work  is  considerably  less  than  it  afterwards  becomes ; 
one  set  of  officers  can  do  both  the  revenue  and  the 
judicial  work  in  a  yonng  province,  where  the  peoplfi  are 
more  unsophisticated,  and  where  a  more  patemid  system 
of  administration  can  be  followed.  As  time  goes  on, 
more  elaborate  methods  are  introduced,  and  the  system 
of  administration  becomes  more  complicated,  and  the 
people  possibly  become  more  litigions,  so  that  in  various 
ways  the  work  gradually  increases ;  and  then  the  process 
is  that  when  the  work  has  increased  sufficiently  to 
necessitate  an  increase  of  the  staS*,  the  opportunity  is 
taken  of  making  the  increase  in  such  a  mauner  as  to 
provide  for  the  separation,  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
jadicial  and  executive  functions. 

44'>iii.  My  point  was  rather  this  :  if  there  had  been  a 
sufficiency  of  officers  the  mere  redistribution  of  duties 
would  nut  hare  led  to  so  veiy  large  an  expense.  It  was 
not  the  redistribution  ;  it  was  the  insnmoiency  rather 
that  led  to  this  large  expense  to  which  yon  refer  ? — If 
the  incrcnse  of  stan  had  been  made  upon  the  same  lines 
as  before,  the  increase  in  the  expense  would  not  have 
been  anything  approaching  to  what  it  is  now. 

4434.  That  is  to  say,  if  additional  Commissioners  had 
been  appointed  ? — If  additional  Commissioners  had  been 
appointed  to  dispose  of  the  additional  work. 

4435.  But  a  certain  amount  of  the  additional  expense 
was  met  hy  a  certain  amount  of  additional  improvement 
in  the  administration  arising  from  the  redistribution  of 
work  P— Tes. 

4436.  (CJumman.)  Then  I  think,  now,  Ifr.  Jacob,  we 
will  go  back  to  the  question  of  how  the  actual  increase 
which  has  ocoarred  between  1875  and  1893,  on  these 
two  beads  of  Hagistrates  and  Collectors  and  Deputy 
oollcctora,  is  to  be  aoconnted  for  P — There  has  been  a 
very  large  increase  in  the  staff  of  Deputy  ooUectors  and 
there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  their  salaries.  In 
1884-8-3  it  was  mentioned  in  the  financial  statement  that 
the  Government  of  India  considered  it  necessary  to 
improve  the  pay  and  position  of  the  Deputy  collector 
class  generally,  and  throughout  India  there  was  at  that 
time  un  increase  in  the  pay  of  that  class. 

4437.  Are  the  Deputy  collectors,  as  a  rale,  Ennqwans 
or  natives? — Natives. 

4138.  Ithink  in  looking  through  the  items  that  make 
up  the  Law  and  Justice  budget,  this  is  almost  the  first 
occasion  on  which  we  have  come  to  a  general  increase 
of  salaries,  unless  indeed  you  put  under  that  term 
the  increase  to  the  Law  Officers  ? — Yes ;  I  think  that 
the  reason  was  this ;  the  number  of  Depaty  collectors 
in  the  lowest  grades,  bad,  up  to  that  time,  been  in- 
reased  to  a  very  large  extent.  Whenever  an  increase 
was  required  in  the  district  establishment  it  had  been 
made  in  the  Deputy  collector  class,  and  as  a  rnle  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there  were  no 
reasonable  prospects  of  promotion  for  the  men  entering 
the  service ;  the  lowest  classes  were  overcrowded,  and 
it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  improve  the  prospects  of 
the  service  generally,  and  to  provide  for  a  proper 
graduation  of  the  service. 

4-14iD.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  Magistrates  and 
Collectors — the  highest  officers? — No. 

4440.  That  ohai^  has  been  stationary  P — Yes,  that 
has  gone  down  if  anything. 

4441.  Well  then,  what  are  the  Cantonment  and 
Bailway  Magistrates  who  have  also  diminished  in 
charge  P — ^Thcy  are  chiefly  the  magia^ates  who  are 
employed  in  certain  large  citntonmenta.  In  suohplaces 
it  IS  desirable  owing  to  the  large  number  of  British 
soldiers  to  have  European  Magistrates,  and  generally 
military  officers  are  appointed.  Besides  their  magis- 
terial duties  they  have  certain  duties  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  cantonment  fund,  but  their  pay  is 
as  a  rule  charged  entirely  to  this  head  of  the  badget. 

I  87300. 


4442.  What  do  you  meEUi  by  Railway  Magistrates  P—  mr,  a 


On  one  or  two  of  the  railways  there  is  a  resident 
Bailway  Magistrate  who  takes  up  principally  the  railway 
cases.  He  also  in  some  cases  does  other  work.  In 
1875-76  there  was  one  Railway  Magistrate.  He  was 
also  the  Snperintendent  of  the  Railway  Police  as  well, 
but  his  pay  was  charged  entirely  to  this  head. 

4443.  Then  we  come  to  the  officer  establishment 
which  in  this  caee  is  almost  stationary,  or  may  be  called 
stationary,  Ri.  221,000  to  Bx.  225,000  P— Yes. 

4444.  One  is  struck  by  the  fact  of  that  item  bdng 
stationary  compared  wi^  the  large  increase  under  this 
head  in  the  civil  courts  whioh  you  remember  rose  from 
Bx.  250,000  to  Rx.  336,000 ;  bnt  I  think  you  explained 
to  us  that  that  in  the  civil  ooorte  arose  from  increase  of 
courts  aiul  not  from  increase  of  pay  P— Yes. 

4445.  Then;  again,  therefore  we  may  say  there  has 
been  no  increase  of  pay  thronghout  these  clerical  and 
menial  establishments  P-^Ko,  there  has  been  no  general 
increase  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

4446.  Allowances  Bx.  36,000  to  Bx.  48,000— are  those 
travelling  allowances  P — CUefly  travelling  allowances. 

4447.  Next  comes  a  heavy  increase — "Witnesses" 
from  Rx.  9,000  lo  Ri.  35,000?— Yes,  that  is  the 
amount  t^at  is  allowed  to  wibieBses  summoned  by  the 
criminal  courts. 

444&-50.  Then  have  the  allowances  increased  ? — It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  allowances  have  been  increased  as 
that  the  practice  of  giving  the  allowances  has  beoomo 
more  prevalent.  In  some  provinces  they  used  not  to 
give  any  allowances  at  all;  the  allowances  are  very 
petty  indeed. 

4451.  The  process  servers  in  these  cases  are  very 
much  fewer  than  they  are  in  the  civil  cases  ? — Yes. 

4452.  The  charges,  fw  them,  however,  have  also 
increased  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  Civil  Conrts  P 
—Yes.  The  processes  in  criminal  courts  are,  however, 
largely  served  the  police,  but  in  some  oases  a  special 
establishment  is  reqaired. 

4453.  Well,  in  "Contingencies"  there  is  nothing  to 
call  for  remark ;  the  charge  is  rather  down  than  up  P 
— Yes;  I  may  say,  however,  that  though,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  classify  these  charges  in  1875-76  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  1893-94, 
there  may  he  in  some  cases  small  charges  included 
under  one  head  which  oaght  really  to  be  compared  with 
another.  I  should  not  have  expected  that  there  woald 
have  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  contingent  charges. 

4454.  At  all  events  the  difference  is  so  small  that  it 
hardly  calls  for  attention  P— Yes,  it  is  very  slight 
anyway. 

'4155.  Now  I  am  going  to  run  through  these  heads 
again,  to  see  if  we  can  summarize  the  result.  We 
oome  first  of  all  to  the  Hi^h  Court  Judges,  showing  an 
increase  of  Rx.  47,000,  which  I  think  you  explained  by 
saying  that  there  have  been  some  additional  judges 
made  r — Yes. 

44-56.  You  did  not  attribute  it  to  increase  of  salarieii 
though  it  did  include  the  allowance  made  in  componsD- 
tion  for  loss  by  exchange  P — There  has  been  a  decrease  in 
salaries,  as  fu>  as  any  cnange  has  been  made. 

4457.  A  decrease  in  salaries  P—Yes,  the  sslarios  of 
the  jadges  of  die  High  Court  in  Calcatta  have  been 
redncedirom  4,166  to  3.650  rupees  a  month. 

4458.  Oh !  indeed ;  then  I  do  not  quitu  follow  how 
the  Kx.  47,000  increase  comes  P—Rx.  24,000,  out  of  that 
Rx.  47,000  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
judges. 

4459.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  By  the  establishment  of  a 
new  Chief  Court  or  High  Coui  t  P — No ;  there  have  been 
additions  to  the  staff  of  the  existing  High  Courts  in  one 
or  two  cases,  and  au  additional  Judicial  Commissioner 
has  been  appointed  in  Oude  and  tho  staff  of  judges  in 
the  Chief  Court  in  the  Punjab  has  been  incresaed. 

4460.  (3fr.  Mowbray.)  In  which  year  was  the  pay  of 
the  High  Court  Judges  in  Calcatta  reduced  P-^}.  have 
got  a  note  that  it  was  1^  an  Order  dated  25th  January 
1883. 

4461.  (Chairman.)  That  leaves  us  Rx.  33,000  in  the 
High  Court  to  be  explained  ?— Bx.  3,000  of  that  is  in 
the  charge  for  the  superior  ministerial  officers,  such 
as  re^trars  and  those  who  receive  higher  salaries; 
Bx.  8,000  in  the  establishment  and  about  Bx.  12,000 
in  o^er  charges,  contingent  charges  chiefly. 
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Mr,  S.  Jacob,  4462.  Then  comine  on  to  the  Oivil  and  SeBSions 

C.SJ.  Oourta  we  first  of  all  get  the  superior  jodges  with  an 

  faicreaee  of  Bx.  64.000,  which  I  think  you  attributed 

5  March  1896.  to  the  extent  of  Bx.  68,000,  to  the  Reparation  of  fonc- 
  tionsP — ^Te8. 


Law  audi 
Jmtioe. 


4463.  And  yon  attribnted  to  the  same  reason  in  a 
very  large  part  the  increase  of  Bx.  103,000  on  the 
inferior  jndgee,  did  you  not  P — Yea,  very  much. 

4464.  Ib  that  the  case  in  all  the  ProTinoes  ?— In 
Bengal  it  is  not  dne  to  that ;  it  is  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  conrts  in  Bengal. 

4465.  But  in  ihe  other  cases  it  is  due  to  the  separa- 
tion."—In  the  Punjab,  Oude,  and  the  Central  Provinces 
it  is  dne  to  that  chiefly. 

4466.  Bx.  43.000  out  of  Bx.  103.000  is  due  to  increase 
of  oourts  ?— Yes. 

4467.  Then  I  think  you  say  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  Ri.  86,000  on  the  establishments  P— Yes. 

4468.  Which  you  have  pat  down  entirely  to  an 
increase  of  courts  P— That  is  the  main  cause. 

4469.  On  process  service  there  is  an  increase  of 
Bx.  75,000,  which  you  showed  us,  arose  from  the  fact 
that  tbo  payment  of  a  number  of  the  process  servers 
bad  not  entered  into  the  accounts  really  ? — Yes  ;  the 
administration  of  the  sertice  has  also  been  improred. 

4470.  Bnt,  if  the  accounts  had  been  kept  exactly  in 
the  same  way  throughout  the  difference  would  have 
been  very  much  smaller  ? — Yea,  very  much  smaller. 

4471.  And  after  that  we  come  to  office  charges  which 
show  a  very  large  increase  from  Bx.  44,000  to  Bx.  103,000, 
You  gave  us  an  explanation  of  that  ? — A  considerable 
portion  of  that  is  due  to  copying  charges. 

4472.  The  financial  effect  remaining  very  much  the 
same  as  before  ? — Yes. 

4473.  So  far,  with  the  exception  of  the  Law  Officers* 
we  have  got  hardly  any  increase  to  speak  of,  whioh  we 
can  put  down  to  increase  of  pay  P — No. 

4474.  The  judges  of  the  courts  and  their  officers 
do  not  seem  to  have  received  increasBS  of  pay.  In 
several  cases  there  are  increases  from  new  courts  being 
established,  and  from  the  separation  of  judicial  and 
executive  functions,  but,  apart  from  the  Law  Officers, 
whose  position  you  distinctly  described  as  improved, 
the  increases  of  pay  have  been  insignificant  ? — Yes ;  the 
remnneration  of  the  lower  classes  of  Law  Officers  has 
been  raised  generally. 

4475.  Then  we  come  to  the  criminal  courts  and  there 
we  find  for  the  first  time  an  increase  of  pay  to  Deputy 
collectors  P— Yes. 

4476.  And  after  that  I  think  the  allowance  was  ex- 
tended to  fresh  olasBes  of  witnesses,  which  was  not  a 
very  great  matter?— No,  that  was  not  my  meaning ;  I 
think  that  in  some  provinces  where  allowances  were 
formerly  not  given,  they  are  given  now. 

4t77.  And  therefore  we  find  that  of  the  whole  amount 
of  this  increase  by  hr  the  Iw^er  part  is  due  to  the 
separation  of  judicial  and  executive  functions,  in  certain 
proTinccB,  in  the  oivil  courts,  to  the  opening  up  of  new 
oonrts  and,  in  about  two  instances,  namely,  that  of  the 
lower  classes  of  law  officers  and  the  inferior  criminal 
courts,  to  an  inci'ease  of  pay  ? — Yes. 

4748.  Could  yon  give  us  a  sketch  of  themannerinwhich 
justice  is  administered  in  India  beginning,  we  will  say 
with  the  m^istrate  on  the  criminal  side,  and  the  lowest 
civil  courts  on  the  civil  aide  P— The  magisterial  work  is 
done  by  the  District  Magistrate  who  is  assisted  by 
Assistant  collectors  and  magistrates  and  Deputy  collec- 
tors and  mi^strates  and  sub-divisional  officers. 

4479.  To  what  extent  are  those  Eurmwans  or 
natives  ?— The  assistant  collectors  are  chiefly  Euro- 
peans, members  of  the  Indian  Oivil  Sorvioe,the  rest 
are  natives. 

4480.  That  is  to  say,  the  District  Magistrates  and  the 
assistants  are  chiefly  Europeans  ?— YoB. 

<t481.  And  these  officers  between  them  discharge 
judicial  functions  of  a  criminal  chai-acter  ? — Yes. 

4482.  All  the  ordinary  offences  of  the  country,  such 
as  in  the  main  are  adjudicated  by  our  benches  of 
magistrates,  are  adjudicated  upon  bjr  them  ?— Yes,  and 
they  also  make  the  preliminary  inquiry  into  all  sessions 
cases. 

4483-4,  That  is  to  say,  they  decide  whether  s  case 
ought  to  go  to  a  Sessions  court  or  be  dismissed?— Yes. 


4485.  To  what  extent  have  they  power  of  punishing 
without  appeal  P — The  magistrates  are  divided  into 
three  clasttes.  Magistrates  of  the  third  class  have 
power  to  sentence  to  one  month's  imprisonment  and  .50 
rupees  fine ;  those  of  tht;  second  class  to  six  months*  im- 
prisonment and  200  rupees  fine  and  to  whipping,  if 
specially  empowered.  All  their  sentences  are  appeal- 
able, 

4486.  All  of  them  P— Yes,  to  the  District  Magis- 
trate. 

4487.  The  District  Magistrate  is  of  the  first  cbtss  ? 
— He  is  of  the  first  class,  yes.  Magistrates  of  Hio  first 
class  can  sentence  to  two  years*  impnsanment,  1,000 
rupees  fine,  and  to  whipping.  The  District  Magistx«te, 
I  think  I  ought  to  say,  exercincs  only  the  powers  of  a 
first  class  magistrate,  so  far  as  the  trying  of  cases  in 
the  first  instance  is  concerned ;  but  he  exercises  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  respect  of  the  magistrates  of  tho 
second  and  third  class. 

4488.  Then  do  I  understand  that  all  the  scntenoes  of 
tho  second  claxs  magistrates  are  appealable  to  the  Dis- 
trict Magistrate  P— -Yes,  all  sentences  of  second  and 
third  class  magistrates  are  appealable. 

4489.  But  are  the  sentences  of  second  and  third  class 
magistrates  exercising  their  snmmary  jurisdiction  ap- 
pealable P — Yes,  alL  sentences  of  second  and  third  ola»i 
magi.strates  are  ai)pealable. 

4490.  Did  I  understand  you  to  mention  a  class  below 
the  third  class  magistrates,  who  have  power  of  dealing 
summarily  with  cases  P — No. 

4491.  Nobody  else  except  those  three  classes  of 
magistrati^s  have  power  of  dealing  summarily  with 
cases  P — No,  those  are  the  only  three  classes  of  magis- 
trates. The  senteiicos  of  tho  magistrates  of  the  first 
class  are  not  appealable  unless  they  exceed  one  mo!ith's 
imprisonment  or  50  rupees  fine,  or,  in  certain  cases 
which  they  arc  empowered  to  try  summarily,  three 
months'  imprisonment  and  200  rupees  flue. 

4492.  And  if  they  exceed  those  then  there  is  an 
appeal  P— There  is  an  appeal  then  to  the  Sessions 
Judge. 

4493.  The  Sessions  Judge  comes  under  tJic  division 
of  tbe  High  Court,  does  he  notP — No,  under  Oivil  and 
Sessions  Couris. 

4i94.  In  the  Civil  Sessions  Courts  judgea  sit  who 
have  a  criminal  power? — The  Seasiona  Court  is  a 
criminal  ooni-t. 

4495-6.  Therefore,  when  you  speak  of  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  courts,  the  division  between  the  two  is  not 
complete  ;  the  Sessions  Court  includes  a  certain  amount 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  H — As  a  role  the  Sessions  Judge 
is  also  a  Civil  Judge. 

4497.  "Where  does  the  Sessions  Judge  sit? — There  is  a 
Sessions  Judge  in  each  district.  Sometimes  there  is 
only  one  for  two  districts.  He  sits  for  sessions  at  the 
bead-quarters  of  tlie  district,  and  if  he  is  in  charge  of 
two  districts  he  goes  to  the  second  district  and  con- 
ducts the  sessions  there. 

4498.  Is  not  tho  District  Magistrate  at  the  head- 
quarters of  tho  district  P — Yes. 

4499.  How  many  districts  are  there  in  any  one  of  the 
Proviuces  ? — In  Bengal  there  are  50. 

4500.  And  therefore  there  are  50  sessional  judges  ?— 
No ;  in  Bengal  there  are  in  sevenil  cases  two  districts 

to  one  judge. 

4">01.  Then  what  power  baa  the  Session  Jndge  ? — The 

Sessions  Judge  can  try  all  cases. 

4502.  Can  he  try  capital  cases  p — Yes ;  but  sentence 
of  death  by  a  Sessions  Court  is  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  High  Oonrt. 

4503.  At  OalcnttaP^At  Calcutta,  Bombay,  or 
wherever  the  High  Court  of  the  province  is. 

4504.  And  to  what  extent  has  he  independent  power 
of  punishment  without  appeal  ?— Only  the  same  power 
as  a  m^^trate  as  far  as  appeal  is  concerned. 

4505.  All  cases  above  a  month's  imprisonment?-- 
His  sentences  of  above  a  month's  imprisonment  ore 
appealable. 

4506.  They  may  go  to  the  High  Court?— Yes.  if  they 
ore  sentences  by  a  Sessions  Court,  As  a  rule,  of 
course  the  Sessions  Court  does  not  sentence  to  small 
punishments.  Such  cases  would  be  disposed  of  by 
the  magistrates  as  a  rule. 
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45G7.  Bni  Btill  where  they  come  before  the  Sessions 
Coitrt  they  are  uppoalable? — Yes. 

4508.  But  does  not  that  mean  that  the  High  Court 
gets  an  immensity  of  business  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
number  of  appeals  ? — There  are  a  j^ood  many.  I  think 
I  conid  ^ve  yon  the  number ;  no,  1  find  the  Statistical 
Abstract  does  not  give  the  niimber  of  appeals  to  the 
High  Coart  separately,  but  the  total  namber  of  appeala 
in  criminal  cases  in  India  in  lH9.t  was  l-'iS.OOO. 

4509.  From  the  three  courts  ? — Of  all  iippoals. 

4510-1.  From  allmagiHtrates,  I  mean  P—Tes,  appeals 
of  all  kinds.  The  High  Court,  of  course,  ia  the  chief 
criminal  court. 

4612.  lit  there  any  appeal  from  Bombay  to  Madras, 
or  from  Madras  to  dalOuttaP—- I^o. 

4-j13-4.  They  are  quite  independent  P— They  u-e  quite 
independent,  and  oven  in  the  case  of  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners there  is  no  appeal  from  them  to  a  High  Court. 

4515,  Weil,  now  would  you  give  na  the  civil  «ide  ? — 
The  Hi^  Court  also  has  certain  powers  of  revision,  and 
it  may  revise  the  order  of  any  subordinate  court. 

t.M6.  Has  Madras  High  Court  this  power  P — Yes, 
the  High  C<mrt  of  Madras  has  the  power  of  revision. 

4517.  And  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  P— Any  High 
Court  may  revise  without  appeal. 

4518.  Of  its  own  initiative  P — Of  its  own  motion. 
And  the  District  Magistrate  and  the  Sessions  Judge 
may  call  for  records  and  examine  them  and  may  submit 
them  to  the  High  Court  for  revision,  if  they  think 
necessary,  but  they  cannot  revise  themselves. 

4519.  WoTild  yon  now  tell  us  about  tho  civil  courts, 
what  the  process  there  is  P — There,  the  practice  vai'ies 
very  much  in  the  different  Provinces,  but,  speaking 
generally,  the  lowest  grade  of  Court  in  the  Regulation 
Provinces  is  that  of  the  Munsif. 

4520.  He  is  a  native  judge  P — He  is  a  Katire  Jndge 
on  a  pay  generally  of  from  200  to  400  rnpees  a  month, 
and  he  tries  suits  in  some  Provinces  up  to  5,000  rupees 
in  value.  Then  subordinate  judges  ciut  try  all  original 
salts  of  any  value  whatever,  and  thoy  can  be  invested 
with  appellate  powers  in  certain  casot).  In  some  cases 
they  have  nppellutc  powers  without  special  investiture, 
but  they  exercise  them  only  on  a  reference  from  the 
district  judge.  The  district  judges  also  have  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  original  cases  (though  generally  they  try 
verj'  few  original  suits)  and  they  exercise  appellate 
jurisdiction  from  MunBifa  and  subordinate  judges, 
except  as  regards  cases  in  which  the  valuo  exceeds 
5,000,  when  the  appeal  lies  to  the  High  Court. 

4521.  Then  above  the  Munsifs  are  the  Subordinate 

Judges  and  the  Superior  Judges  in  the  civil  coorts. 
What  is  the  distinction  between  those  two  P  1  havo  got 
down  here  that  the  Subordinate  Judges  in  18f3-94  cost 
Kx.  332,0t)0  and  tho  Superior  Judges  Ex.  ;i2ti,U00p— • 
YeS;  the  district  judges  control  the  administration  of 
civil  justice.  They  distribute  the  suits  between  the 
various  courts  where  thoy  havo  no  local  jurisdiction 
Tlie  gulwrdinatfi  judge  ia  a  kind  of  assistant  of  the 
district  judge,  hut  ho  exercises  original  jmisdietio'i  up 
to  any  value. 

4522.  And  then  over  these  comes  the  High  Court 
again  P — Tes,  'all  appeals  above  5,000  a.s  a  rule  go  to 
the  High  Court ;  and  all  special  appeals,  that  is,  appeals 
from  appellate  decrees  on  matters  of  law,  goto  the  High 
Court. 

4523.  Therefore  there  is  room  for  a  very  groat 
amount  of  business  going  to  the  High  Court  P — The 
business  going  to  the  High  Court  is  considerable. 

4524.  There  is  some  distinction,  is  there  not.  with 
regardto  the  supremo  judicial  authority  in  thedifi'erent 
provinces  P  There  is  a  High  Court  in  CaU  ntta,  a  High 
Court  in  Madras,  and  a  Hi|[h  Court  iu  Bombay,  is  there 
notP — ^And  a  High  Court  m  Allahabad  in  the  Korth 
West  Provinces. 

4525.  Then  in  the  other  provinces?— In  the  Punjab 

there  is  a  Chief  Conrt. 

4526.  Presided  over  by  a  Commi-ssionerp — "Xo,  it  is 
prcBided  over  by  Judges.  They  are  called  Judges  of 
the  Chief  Court. 

4527.  Wliat  ia  the  difference  between  the  Chief  Court 
and  the  High  Court  p — Tho  difference  is  that  the  High 
High  Court  is  established  by  Boyal  Warrant  and  the 
Chief  Court  is  not. 

4528.  By  the  Act  of  tho  Goremment  of  India  P—Tcs. 


4529.  Is  the  pay  different  P— It  is  slightly  less.  The 
pay  of  tho  High  Ootirfc  judges  is  generally  Ex.  3,750. 
and  that  of  the  Chief  Court  judges  is  Ri.  ;i,500. 

■t5t!0.  Then  in  some  provinces  there  are  only  Com* 
missioners  P — There  are  only  Judicial  Commissioners. 

4531.  \Vbere  is  thatP — In  Oude,  Central  Provinces, 
and  Burmah  ;  1  think  that  is  all. 

4532.  Bnt  I  thought  yon  said  that  they  had  a 
high  conrt  at  Allahabad  ? — ^Yes,  at  Allahabad  they 
have,  but  that  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  North 
West  Provinces  only,  and  not  over  Code. 

45:t:t.  But  yon  said  just  now,  if  I  understood  yon, 
that  tboro  was  a  Judicial  Commissioner  in  the  North 
West  Provinces  P — Xo  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

4034.  Then  did  you  say  Burmah  ? — Yes,  Burmah. 

4435.  And  that  really  comprises  all  the  judicial 
officers  ? — YcB.     Their  pay  varies  from  Rx.  3,000  to 

Rx.  3,500. 

4o3t>.  {Sir  James  PeUe.)  In  Assam,  I  think  there  is 
one  too,  is  there  not  P — No ;  there  is  no  judicial  com- 
missioner in  Assam. 

4537.  (Chairman.)  Is  there  any  probability  of  an  in> 
crease,  bo  far  as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  in 
either  the  numbeni  or  the  consiitution  of  the  High 
Courts  P — There  in  constantly  a  tendency  to  increase. 
In  Madras  they  have  hod  to  create  a  new  court  in  order 
t>o  relieve  the  High  Court  of  tho  lower  valued  suits  that 
used  to  oome  before  it ;  it  is  called  the  City  Court. 

4538.  Is  there  any  feeling  in  Irdia  that  the  system  of 
appeal  is  carried  too  far  in  allowing  so  many  small  suits, 
if  the  suitors  choose,  to  come  forward  to  the  High  Conrt  P 
— ^Tes,  objections  are  raised  to  that,  bnt  it  is  just  as 
strongly  argued,  I  think,  that  a  number  of  appeals 
should  be  allowed. 

4539.  (3fr.  Buchanan.)  Is  there  not  a  demand  in 
Burmah,  that  there  should  he  a  Chief  Court  there  P — 
Y'es,  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  Chief  Court  there. 

4540.  That  would  mean  an  increase  of  expenditure, 
I  suppose :  a  Chief  Conrt  is  dearer  than  a  Judicial  Com- 
missioner P — Not  very  much.  In  Burmah  there  is  a 
Judicial  Commissioner  for  Lower  Burmah,  and  a  Jndi- 
cinl  Commissioner  for  Upper  Burmah  and  a  Recorder 
in  Rangoon,  and  the  proposals  chiefly  tend  to  bring 
these  threojudges  together  and  constitute  them  a  single 
court. 

4541.  It  would  not  necessarily  mean  much  extra  ex- 
pense 7 — A  very  slight  increase  of  expenditure,  I  think. 

4542.  (Chairman.)  You  have  described  to  na  the 
different  orders  of  magistrates  and  jndges  who  ad- 
minister justice ;  wonld  you  tell  us,  are  they  all  paid 
judges  or  are  there  any  unpaid  judges  in  India  P— There 
arc  some  honorary  magistrates  who  perform  magii^terial 
duties  wi'^hont  receiving  any  pay. 

4543.  Who  are  they  P— They  are  chiefly  well-to-do 
people,  landowners  and  merchants. 

4544.  I  do  nut  suppose  there  is  any  large  number  of 
nn[>aid  people  ? — No,  not  a  very  large  number. 

4545.  Can  vou  tell  ns  shortly  what  the  scales  of 
salaries  of  judicial  officers  arc  r*— Mniisifs  get  from  Es. 
200  to  Rs.  400,  in  a  few  cases  their  iwy  is  as  low  as  Es. 
150. 

4-546.  Are  those  the  new  lowest  class  that  you  spoko 
of  in  Bengal  ? — No,  that  class  was  on  Bs.  200.  Subordi- 
nate judges  get  from  500  to  800  or  in  a  few  cases 

1,000  rupees  a  month. 

4547.  Are  they  natives  or  Europeans? — Natives. 
The  Civil  and  Sessions  judges  get  from  Rs.  1,800  to 
Es.  2,500,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  Ra.  3,000;  and  the 
high  court  jndges  get  Es.  3,750,  tho  chief  court,  Es. 
3,500,  and  judicial  commissioners  from  Es.  3,000  to 
Rb.  3,500. 

4548.  Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  magistrates  who 
administer  criminal  justice  P — The  Tahsildar  and 
Momlatdar  get  fVom  Es.  150  to  Es.  250  a  month. 

4549.  And  those  are  the  officers  who  administer  petfy 
justice,  I  su])poBe  ?— Not  always ;  some  of  them  nave 

firfit  class  magisterial  powers. 

4550.  Those  are  chiefly  natives,  I  suppose  P — Entirely 
natives.  The  Deputy  collectors  get  Ra.  '25')  to  Rs.  800. 
Theu  tho  assistant  eollflctors  and  magistrates  get  from 
Es.  400  to  lis.  1,000,  or  in  some  provinces  only  Es.  900. 
The  District  Officers  get  from  Bs.  1,500  to  Rs.  2,S33i 
rupees  a  month. 


Jlfr.  S.  Jacobs 

asj. 

5  Much  1896. 
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Law  and 
Jiwtice. 


4551.  Tliat  makes  the  whole  of  the  judges  on  the 
criminal  side  ? — Yea.  The  ScAsion  Judges  have  alieady 
been  mentioned  on  the  civil  side. 

4552.  Are  ^on  able  to  ^ve  ua  the  nambero  of  the 
different  classes  P  For  instance,  are  yon  able  to  tell 
ns  what  number  of  Hnnsifs  there  are  ? — could  make 
ont  a  statement,  I  think,  shovring  them ;  I  have  them 
for  each  province  separately. 

4553.  Perhaps  yon  will  nnt  in  the  number  of  the 
difibrent  classes  of  judges  uiat  yon  have  menioned  P — 
Yes,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  sc.* 

4554.  And  perhaps  you  would  also  state  to  what 
extent  they  aro  Enropeans  P — Yea. 

4555.  Or  the  classes  rather  that  are  nsnally  Euro- 
pean P — I  could  state  that. 

4556.  Of  course,  we  knov  that  there  are  native  judges 
op  to  the  highest  classes  P— Yes,  there  are  natives  in 
the  highest  cUbb. 

4557.  As  far  as  you  are  aware,  is  the  Government 
generally  satisfied  with  the  scale  of  salaries  paid  to 
judicial  ofiBcers,  or  has  it  within  your  knowledge  been 
discussed  whether  these  salaries  are  sufficient  7  of  course 
I  am  asking  the  question  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
bability of  there  being  a  demand  for  increased  expendi- 
ture P — In  some  cases  I  know  that  there  have  been 
proposals  made  to  raise  the  salaries,  which  have  been 
either  entirely  refused  or  been  very  much  cat  down. 

4558.  Bnt  is  there  any  general  feeling,  as  far  as  you 
know,  amongst  those  persons  who  are  reB{>onsible  for  the 
consideration  of  such  questions  that  salaries  of  any  class 
of  judges  ought  to  be  raised  P — I  think  that  in  the 
smaller  provinces  there  is  such  a  feeling  ;  the  pay  of 
the  lowest  grades  of  civil  judges  in  those  provinces  is 
much  lower  than  in  the  Begnlation  Froviuccs,  the  scale 
for  which  I  have  given  above,  and  I  think  the  tendmc^ 
is  to  gradually  raise  the  lowest  rates  of  salaTj. 

4559.  I  aeked  you  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
allowance  made  as  compensation  for  loss  by  exchange : 
what  year  was  that  firat  introduced  into  the  Bud^t  P 
— It  was  paid  first  in  1893-94;  it  was  not  provided 
for  in  the  Budget  of  that  year,  but  it  was  actually 
paid  in  that  year. 

4560.  Is  a  sewirate  rn*oviBLon  made  for  it  in  eaoh 
division  of  the  Budget  P — Yes,  it  is  provided  for  un^r 
each  head  of  the  Budget. 

4561.  As  a  separate  aUowaooe  P — The  total  under 
each  major  head  is  not  shown  in  the  Budget ;  it  is  pro- 
Tided  for  under  each  sub-head. 

4  j62.  Would  the  sub-head  show  how  much  is  provided 
for  judicial  officers  P — have  a  statement  showing  the 
total  in  1893-94  for  courts  of  law  ;  the  total  was 
Kx.  69,397. 

4563.  And  that  would  include  the  whole  of  the  courts 
of  law,  would  it  P — Yes,  as  far  as  they  are  charged  to 
Law  and  Justice ;  it  includes  the  whole  of  the  amount 
charged  under  Law  and  Justice. 

4564.  But  who  would  there  be  outside  Law  and  Jus- 
tice P — ^Well,  I  said  that  in  the  non-BeguIation  Provinces 
the  Commissioners  exercised  certain  'criminal  juris- 
diction in  addition  to  their  administrative  fnnctions,  and 
they  aro  charged  wholly  to  general  administration. 

4565.  They  are  not  separated  and  charged  to  Law  and 
Justice  ?— No. 

4566.  Is  any  provision  made  with  regard  to  that 
allowance  thac  it  should  cease  or  diminish,  if  exchsAge 
rises  to  a  certain  figure  P — The  conditions,  under  which 
it  is  granted,  would  make  it  cease  entirely  if  the  rupee 
reached  la.  6(2.,  and  it  diminishes  as  uie  rupee  ap- 
proaches Is.  6(2. 

4567.  You  have  given  us  the  total  expenditare  for  the 
years  1875-76.  and  1893-94  of  the  Law  and  Justice 
Budget,  it  beingRx.  2*275,000  in  the  first  year,  and  as 
near  as  possible  Bx.  3,000.000  in  the  second ;  but  I  think 
it  does  not  entirely  cover  the  whole  cost  of  justice;  it 
does  not  cover  the  non-efieotive  cost  P — ^No,  it  does  not 
include  the  non-effective  cost,  and,  as  I  said  just  now, 
there  are  some  officers  who  exercise  judicial  fonctior.s 
whose  pay  is  not  charged  to  Law  and  Justice,  though 
generally  the  pay  of  officers  who  exercise  judicial 
ninctioDS  is  so  chuged. 

4568.  Take  that  latter  cose  first ;  is  that  an  item  of 
any  sigcifieance  P— The  pay  of  Commissioners  is  from 
2,500  to  3,000  rupees  a  month. 


4569.  And  how  many  of  them  would  there  beP— 
There  must  be  about  50  of  them  in  the  whole  of  India  ; 
hut  in  the  non •Begnlation  Provinces  the  number  is 
smaller,  thongh  all  Oommissionors,  I  believe,  exercise 
some  control  over  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

4570.  It  would  make  a  considerable  sum  P — ^Yes.  Of 
conrse,  only  a  proportion  would  be  chargeable  to  die 
Law  and  Justice  Budget  in  any  case. 

4571.  Fifty  of  them  at  2,500  rupees  a  month,  that 
might  be  150,000  rupees  a  year? — Yes,  the  whole  cost 
of  Commissiijner's  pay  would  be  ft-om  100,000  to 
150,000  Rx.,  I  should  think. 

4572.  But  you  say  that  would  not  oil  be  charged  to 
Law  and  Justice  P— Oh,  no;  quite  a  small  proportion, 
would  in  any  case,  be  chargeable  to  Law  and  Justice. 

4573.  It  is  not  a  very  important  matter  then  ? — No. 

4574.  It  might  be  Ex.  20,000  or  30,000  a  year  more  P 
— Theujthepay  of  Deputy  collectors  in  the  North- West 
Provinces  has  also  not  been  divided,  as  it  is  in  all  other 
provinces,  between  Law  and  Justice  and  Land  Revenue  ; 
it  has  been  oharj^d  whoUv  to  Land  Revenue,  but  from 
1895-96  it  is  being  divided  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  in 
other  provinces. 

4575.  Then  in  the  sum  of  the  Rx.  3,125,000,  in  that 
year  the  separation  is  made,  is  it  P — Yes,  and  that 
accounts  for  part  of  the  increase  in  1895-96. 

4576.  Groing  back  again  to  the  question  of  pensions  ; 
have  you  any  idea  what  the  amount  of  peusiona 
of  judicial  officers  is  P  —  Ko,  I  could  not  give  the 
amount;  the  charge  for  pensions  in  the  Judicial 
Department  paid  in  India  was  estimated  in  1894-^5  at 
Rx.  101,292.  But  the  pensions  in  the  Land  Revenue 
Department  were  also  estimated  at  Bx.  199.274  and 
probably  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  these  should  be 
taken  against  Law  and  Justice. 

4577.  On  the  ground  that  you  have  just  stated 
as  to  the  Commissioners  P— No,  on  the  ground  that 
their  pay  is  actually  divided  between  Law  and  Justice 
and  Laud  Revenue.  They  are  always  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Land  Revenue  Department,  but  their 
pay  is  distributed  between  the  two.  and  their  pensions 
would  be  distributed  in  the  same  proportion,  I  presume. 

4578.  And  that,  you  say,  would  be  about  one-third  P 
—From  one-third  to  one-half  of  Bx.  200,000. 

4679.  Tliat  would  be  Bx.  70.000  to  Rx.  100,000;  would 
it  not  P— Yes.  These,  however,  are  chiefly  the  pensions 
of  the  Kative  Officers.  The  pensions  in  England  pay- 
able to  Judicial  Officers  are  not  shown  separately  in 
the  Home  Accounts.  The  pensions  paid  to  judges  of 
the  High  Courts  in  1893-94  amounted  to  31,4312. 
Judicial  pensions  would  also  be  included  in  the  115,3361. 
paid  to  the  "  Uncovenanted  Service  of  India,"  and  in 
the  amounts  shown  as  paid  out  of  the  Civil  Service 
Acnnily  Fund,  namely— 


1893-94. 

1894-95. 

£ 

A 

Beagal 

804,233 

»08,6S6 

Madras  ... 

101,;t77 

100,024 

Bombay 

77,313 

78,477 

Total 

482,923 

487,187 

*  8tt  Appeodis  16. 


4580.  Bnt  there  is  no  analysis  of  those  charges 
made  P — No. 

4581-2.  Do  yon  know  at  all  what  the  ratio  is  that 
pension?  for  non-effective  service  are  Bupposcd  to  bear 
to  effective  services  in  India  ?— It  is  rou^y  about  20 
per  oent. 

4583.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  salaries,  not  of 
the  total  estimate? — No;  bnt  an  average  of  20  percent, 
would  roughly  cover  not  oidy  pensions  but  also  leave 
allowances. 

4584.  As  much  as  that  P — ^Yes,  as  a  general  aTeinge ; 
tiie  actnal  rate,  of  course,  diS'ers  for  the  various 
Govemment  services. 

4585.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  say  that,  supposing 
the  salaries  in  1893-94  were,  say,  Rx.  2,700,000,  or 
Bx.  2,800,000,  probabljr  20  per  cent,  of  that  would 
represent  the  non- effective  P— Yes,  I  should  thji^fc  that 
that  Tould  be  about  the  percentile  to  take* 
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4686.  That  would  be  something  a  little  over  500,0001.  ? 
—I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  salaries  is. 

4587.  It  is  not  taken  out  here,  bub  I  think  some  of 
jouT  papers  show  it.  I  suppose,  for  inatance.  you 
Tonld  not  include  in  t^e  baeis  of  that  calcnlation  pro* 
cesB  seireTs'  ohargee,  woold  yon  ? — Yes,  there  woold 
be  some  pensionabTo  serrioe  under  that. 

458&  Nothing  like  the  whole  Bx.  2,800,000  P—Kot 
the  whole  of  il  The  total  in  1803-94  of  salaries  and 
Mtablishment  ehargea  was  aboat  Bz.  2,266,000. 

4589-90.  That  would  make  the  non-effeotive  charge 
between  Bz.  400,000  and  Bz.  500,000  P—Yes,  the  latter 
figure  would  more  than  cover  it,  I  should  think. 

4591.  The  pensions  in  India  of  Europeans  follow 
one  scale,  do  they  not  P  Whether  the  officer  is  judicial 
or  whether  he  is  executive,  he  works  up  to  a  thouitand 
a  year,  does  he  not,  in  the  Civil  Senrice  P — hi  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  yes. 

4592.  And  what  is  the  scale  of  pension  allowed 
to  natives  P — They  are  allowed  a  maximom  pension  of 
half-pay  np  to  an  absolute  limit  of  5,000  rupees. 

4593.  They  have  a  maximum  P— Yes. 

4594.  And  cannot  rise  abore  half  ?— -No. 

4595.  Then  that  would  mean  rattier  a  low  average  of 
pension,  because  that  is  oonBiderably  less  than  the 
scale  in  the  Home  Civil  Service.  We  can  risenp  to  two- 
thirds  P — ^Tes,  it  practically  means  about  half-jMy  for 
low-paid  officers,  because  the  pension  money  limit  does 
not  i^ly  to  them. 

4596.  {Sir  Jamea  FeiU,)  The  service  contribute  to 
that  l.OOOI.  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  do  they  not  P — 
Tliey  contribute  a  portion  of  that. 

4597.  4  per  cent.  ?— 4  per  cent,  of  their  pay  all 
through  their  service. 

4598.  [Chairman)  An  officer  may  retire  on  l,000i. 
a  year  after  20  jear«'  service? — ^After  25  years'  service. 

4599.  [Mr.  Oaine.)  What  proportion  of  that  does  an 
officer  pay  hinuelf  P  what  does  the  4  per  cent,  work  out 
at  P— On  an  average  it  works  out  to  about  400/.,  I  think. 

4600.  (Ohairman.)  Therefore  yon  have  got  to  pat 
against  the  pension  of  1,0001.  a  year,  that  the  man  has 
contributed,  what  wonld  produce  4002.  of  tJiat  1,0001.  P 
— Certainly  4001.  j  many  men  have  of  course  pud  much 
more. 

4601.  {Sir  William  Wedderbwm,)  And  there  are  the 
lapses  of  those  who  die  P— Yea. 

4602.  {Chaimuin.)  At  all  events,  in  all  probability, 
the  net  charge  on  the  taxpayer  of  judicial  pen* 
siocs  after  allowances  are  made  would  be  nearer  Bz. 
400,000  than  Bx.  500,000?— Yes  I  think  so. 

4603.  Then,  besides  this  uon>efPective  charge,  yon 
have  other  charges,  have  you  not,  such  as  works  and 
buildings  P — ^Yes. 

4604.  Can  you  tell  us  what,  in  an  ordinary  year,  that 
chat^  would  come  to  P — The  amount  shown  as  sjient 
in  1^3-94,  is  Kz.  115,769  ;  that  is  both  on  original 
works  and  on  repairs.  The  Government  of  India  made 
a  very  elaborate  inquiry  a  few  ^ears  ago  as  to  the  net 
cost  of  the  administration  of  civil  jnatice,  and  they  pub- 
lished the  result  of  it  in  the  Oazelle  of  India,  aud  for 
the  year  which  they  took — it  was  the  year  1885 — they 
worked  out,  after  allowing  for  all  charges,  to  a  net 
receipt  of  Bs.  1,251,000  =  125,000  Ei. 

4605-7.  Ab  what? — ^As  the  net  receipt  after  allowing 
all  charges  for  civil  justice. 

4608.  Would  yon  read  us  the  item,  and  show  how 
that  is  made  up  P — Yes.  The  court  fee  stamps  in  that 
year  were  Bx.  1,974,500 ;  cash  receipts.  Ex.  43,100 ;  that 
IS  the  total  receipts,  Bz.  2,017,t>00.  Then  they  took  the 
charges ;  salaries  of  jadioial  officers  employed  exclusively 
in  l^e  administration  of  civil  jostnoe,  Bz.  625,500, 

4609.  Oivil  justice  P — ^Yes ;  this  is  a  rather  differenc 
distribution  from  that  in  the  accounts.  The  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  salaries  of  judicial  officers  engaged 
Mrtly  in  the  administration  of  civil  justice  is  given  at 
J^.  1,094,000 :  a  share  of  the  coat  of  the  stamp  establish- 
ment. Be.  22,700;  a  t-hare  of  the  discount  on  sale  of 
court  fee  stamps,  Bz.  20,300 ;  refunds  of  court  fee  stamps, 
Bz.  23,200;  pension  and  leave  allowances,  Bx.  252,800. 

4610.  Would  those  include  the  High  Court  salarieB  P 
—Yes. 

4611.  But  I  thought  ^ou  aaid  the  return  was  for  civil 
justice  ;  they  do  not  molude  criminal  judges,  I  sup* 
pose,  in  it  ?— Yes,  this  is  oivil  justice ;  thoy  took  into 
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account  only  so  muoh  of  the  court  fees  as  was  attribut-  a 
able  to  the  Civil  Oonrts.  C.'sJ. 

4612.  Is  that  the  total?— No.  Bent  for  buildings 
used  by  oivil  oonrts.  Bz.  84,600 ;  and  stationery  and 
gMiting        19,600.  That  works  up  to  a  total  of 

4613.  They  do  not  allow  anything  there  for  buildings, 
they  only  put  rent  P— Yes,  they  charge  only  for  3ie 
r^t,  but  i3mt  ia  only  anotiier  way  of  charging  for  the 
bnildinga.  lb  works  out  to  a  net  charge,  I  see— I  said 
it  was  a  net  receipt— of  Bz.  126,000.  That  is  for  oivil 
justice  only. 

4614.  Are  there  any  receipts  in  criminal  justice  P — A 
small  proportion  of  the  court  fee  revenue  would  bo 
creditable  to  criminal  justice.  Seme  applications  to 
criminal  courts  have  to  be  made  on  an  8-uma  stamp. 

4615.  (Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  The  fines,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes,  the  fines  would  oome  in. 

4616.  [Ohairman.)  Well  now,  take  the  charge  in 
1893-94.  We  get  Bz.  2,996,000  as  the  audited  charge 
in  the  accounts  of  1893-94,  of  the  active  coat  of  the 
courts.  If  you  were  to  put  on  something  like 
Bx.  600,000  for  buildings  and  pensions,  I  take  it  you 
would  be  estimating  mierally.  would  you  not  ?— Yes, 
for  penrions  and  builainj^  aud  leave  allowanoes. 

4617.  I  am  taking  as  a  rough  oaloulation  for  pension, 
20  per  cent,  of  the  amount  that  yon  have  stated  P— 

Yes,  that  includes  leave  allowance. 

4618.  Leave  allowances  P — Yes, 

4619.  That  wonld  give  you  what  you  mar  call 

3,600,000?— Yes.       °       "  j  j 

4620.  This  sum  is  ezclnsive  of  charges  for  stamps. 
Against  this  charge  must  be  set  the  receipts  of  Courts 
of  Justice  from  fees,  fines,  and  other  sources.  Can 
von  state  the  amount  of  such  receipts  inoperly  be- 
longing to  Courts  of  Justice  for  1893-94P— Onlv  for 
18^-94  or  for  1875-76  also  P 

4621.  I  should  like  to  have  it  for  both  years?— In 
1875-76  the  receipts  onder  Law  and  Jnstloe  were  Bz. 
295,669,  and  the  court  fees  were  Bz.  1,975,465. 

4622.  Therefore  the  cash  receipts  were  P— Bz. 

295,699. 

4623.  And  the  stamps  ?— Bz.  1,975,465. 

4624.  Making?— Ex.  2,271,164. 

4625.  Now  1893-04  P— Cash  receipts,  Bx.  372,405: 
court  fees,  Bz.  3,063,463 ;  total  Bz.  3,435,868. 

4626.  And  those  receipts  are  fairly  and  properly 
applicable  to  oonrts  of  Justice  and  Law  r— Yes,  I  should 
say  so. 

4627.  Therefore  in  1875-76  the  receipts  of  Courts  of 
Justice  did  not  cover  the  efiective  charees  of  the  courts  P 
—No. 

4628.  There  was  a  deficit  upon  them  P — Yes. 

4629.  In  1893-94,  although  there  had  been  aconsider- 
able  increase  of  oha^e  in  the  interval,  the  receipts  had 
increased  in  a  greater  degree,  with  the  result  liiat  the 
receipts  coverod  the.'whole  efiiQctive  chawe  of  l^e  courts, 
leaving  a  sorplos  of  "Rx.  430,000  P~The  net  charge 
would  be  about  Bz.  170,000  according  to  the  figures 
adopted  above. 

4630-3-  No ;   look  at   the   accounts  for  1893-94, 
Bs.  2,996,090.   That  is  the  active  cost  ?— Yes. 

4634.  The  receipts  you  have  just  given  me-~Bx. 
3,435,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  Bz.  439,000  ?— Yes. 

4635.  In  1893-94,  although  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  intemu,  the  receiptB  had  increased 
in  a  greater  degree,  with  the  result  that  these  receipts 
cover  the  whole  eztra  charge  of  the  court,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  Bx.  439,000,  which  m^  be  set  against  non- 
efiective  and  building  charges  P — Yes. 

4636.  Therefore  it  may  bo  said  that  the  administra' 
tion  of  justice  in  India,  aoart  from  police  and  prison 
charges,  is  very  nearly  self-supporting  after  charging 
against  that  department  the  whole  of  the  non-efi'ective 
coat,  and  also  Bz.  100,000  to  Ex.  110,000  for  buildings ; 
that  wonld  only  leave  a  slight  deficit  of  some  Bx.  100,000 
to  be  provided  by  the  general  taxpayer? — About  Ex. 
200,000  I  suppose  it  would  be ;  there  are  certain  other 
charges  that  would  have  to  be  added,  and  the  method  - 
of  calcnlation  is  somewhat  rough. 

4636a.  Farther  the  increase  of  receipts,  which  have 
been  added  'sinoe  1875^76i  hu  more  toan  covered  the 
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4537.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  receipts 
continue  to  increase,  and  whether  the  estimate  of  them 
for  1895-^96  covers  or  more  than  covers  the  expected 
increase  of  expenditure  ? — The  estimate  oi'  revenue 
for  1895-96  is,  Liiw  and  Justice,  Bx.  371,'200 ;  Court  fees, 
lix.  3,152,850,  total,  3,5-J4,050. 

4638.  You  may  say  practically  that  it  more  than 
covers  that  increase? — Yes. 

4639.  Can  yon  tell  us  whether  in  the  interval  between 
1875-76  and  the  present  time  there  has  been  an  increase 
or  reduction  in  the  scale  of  fees?— There  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  the  fees  to  my  knowledge. 

■4640.  Do  you  happen  to  kno^r  whether  the  scale  of 
fees  in  courts  of  justice  is  held  to  be  high,  and  whether 
it  is  a  source  of  revenue  which  requires  re -consideration 
when  the  state  of  finances  permits  ?— 1  think  arguments 
in  this  sense  have  been  put  forward,  but  I  know  of  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
reconsider  the  fees  with  a  view  to  a  roriaion. 

4641.  (Sir  WilViam  Weddcrlmrn.)  Was  there  not  a 
Court  Vco  Act  paused  in  1878  or  so  ?— No,  it  was  in  1870. 

4642.  Was  there  not  one  about  1878?— No. 

4643.  For  an  increase  P— No.  The  general  Stamp  Act 
was  passed  in  1879,  but  not  the  Court  Fees.  Act  I.  of 
1879  is  the  General  Stamp  Act,  and  Act  VII.  of  1870 
the  Court  Tees  Act. 

4644.  (Chairman.)  The  increase  in  the  charge  for 
judicial  establishments  since  1875-76  is  considerable.  Do 
you  know  whether  it  has  fairly  corresponded  to  the  in- 
creasing  demands  of  the  public,  or  is  it  pleaded  that  the 
denmn&  have  not  been  fully  met,  that  increases  in  the 
Courts  which  good  government  requires,  have  been  set 
aside  or  postponed  fecause  the  finances  of  the  coantry 
did  not  permit  of  a  large  appropriation  to  meet  them  P— 
There  have  been  many  applications  for  increases  of  the 
judicial  establishments,  which  have  been  refused.  The 
'High  Court  of  Bengal,  I  know,  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  establishment  of  munsits  and  subordinate 
judges  ought  to  have  been  increaBed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  was  sanctioned  by  the  Government. 

4645.  Then  you  would  anticipate  as  a  general  result 
that  on  various  heads  Government  must  look  for 
increased  expenditure  ?  We  have  mentioned  the  separa- 
tion of  judicial  and  executive  functions  as  a  case  the 
principle  ot  which  has  been  acknowledged ;  and  then, 
again,  I  gather  from  you  that  the  preaent  scale  of 
sahvries  in  many  respects  has  been  thought  to  require 
revision,  if  finance  permitted  it.  Tliereforc,  to  a  certain 
extent  wc  mnttt  look  for  an  increase  of  expenditure 
nsmore  likely  to  happen  than  a  decrease  P— Yea.  I 
think  certainly  there  will  be  an  increase,  but  I  do  not 
suppose  there  will  be  any  necessity  for  a  greater  increase 
than  will  be  covered  by  the  provincial  share  of  the 
court  fee  revenue. 

4640.  Quite  BO.  And  farther  than  that  we  are  met 
by  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  the  courts  of  justice 
in  India  are  practically  Belf-8ni)porting-  that  they 
involve  an  insignificant  charge  on  the  general  tax- 
payer ?— Yes,  subject  to  what  1  said  as  to  certain  of  the 
charges  not  being  taken  against  Law  and  Justice- 
certain  of  the  charges  for  judicial  ofl&cers. 

4647.  Tor  which  P— The  CommissioncrB. 

4648.  Those  whom  we  left  outside  ? — ^Tes. 

4649.  But  at  all  events,  even  when  we  transfer  thorn 
to  the  account  of  the  courts  of  justice,  the  deficit  remains 
a  very  small  one  ? — It  would  not  be  targe. 

4650.  And,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recent  years, 
the  tendency  of  the  receipts  is  to  increase  in  a  quicker 
ratio  than  the  expenditure  P— Yes,  I  should  certainly 
say  that  that  was  the  case. 

4651.  (Sir  William  Wcdderbum.)  As  regards  the 
general  question  of  the  increase  of  expenditure  in  this 
department,  in  the  higher  gi-ades  the  principal  increase 
is  from  compensation  for  exchange,  I  understand  P— 
There  is  a  considerable  increase  for  that. 

4*i52.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  as  regards  superior 
grades  P— Tlie  total  under  Law  and  Justice  in  1893-94 
was  Bx.  69.107. 

4653.  So  that  if  natives  of  India  had  been  employed 
instead  of  Europeans  that  would  have  been  a  saving  to 
that  extent,  or  so  far  as  they  had  been  employed  ?— So 
far  as  they  had  been  employed,  yes. 


4654.  As  regards  the  increase  in  the  lower  gradce,  I 
think  that  that  is  all  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  good 
administiration,  getting  a  more  tmstworthy  class  of 
officer  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

■1655.  I  should  think  that,  especially  in  the  process 
serving;  department,  that  additional  pay  is  an  extremely 
valuable  improvement  P— Yes,  1  think  so. 

4656.  (Mr.  XuorojL.)  I  was  only  going  to  put  the  same 
question,  that  the  more  the  native  s«-vice  increased, 
the  greater  would  be  the  saving  both  in  the  original 
salary  as  well  as  in  any  such  incidental  ofaarge  for 
additional  compensation  for  exchange,  and  so  on  ? — 
Exchange  compensation  is  not  given  to  natives. 

4667.  No,  and  that  would  be  a  saving,  as  well  as  in 
their  .original  salary  also  ;  there  would  bo  a  saving  the 
larger  the  number  of  natives  employed  ? — Yes,  as  far 
aa  it  is  possible  to  substitute  natives  for  Kuropeaus. 

4658.  And  then,  as  two  Secretaries  of  State  have 
thought  it  desirable  that  the  separation  of  magisterial 
and  executive  functions  flhould  bo  efi^ected  notwith- 
stanuing  any  additional  expenditure  that  m^ht  be 
incurred,  it  would  be  very  important  for  the  efficiency 
of  justice  that  it  should  bo  done  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  any  opinion  upon  that  point. 

4659.  The  increase  in  the  judicial  revenue  or  Law 
and  Justice  revenue  has  been  going  on  increasingly 
every  year,  so  that  the  excess  or  the  extra  charge  that 
would  be  necessaiy  before  making  the  separation  may 
be  very  well  met  to  a  good  extent,  so  far  as  the  surplus 
of  justice  revenue  is  increasing  P — The  revenue  is  cer- 
tainly increaaing  steadily. 

4660.  And,  therefore,  that  would  enable  the  separation 
of  the  judicial  and  executive  functions  to  be  carried  out 
without  much  difficulty  ? — The  court  fee  revenue  is  in- 
creasing, but  it  is  not  aesigned  necessarily  to  Law  and 
Justice  charges. 

4661.  Then  this  inefficiency  is  necessitated  by  want 
of  funds  or  want  of  the  elasticity  of  Indian  revenue  p — 
I  do  not  know  that  the  separation  of  the  magisterial 
and  executive  functions  would  be  carried  out  but  for 
the  want  of  fhnds.   I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

4662.  As  I  understood  all  along,  it  was  on  account 
of  the  extra  charge  that  it  would  entail,  that  the  diflB- 
culty  chiefly  rests,  though  two  SecretM-ies  of  State  hud 
considered  it  desirable  ? — All  I  am  prepared  to  say  is 
that  the  separation  would  involve  some  addition  to  the 
expenditure,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is 
the  only  reason  why  it  is  not  carried  out. 

4663.  (Mr.  Caine.)  Have  you  at  all  tried  to  arrive  at 
the  cost  that  would  be  involved  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  separation  of  the  two  functions  ? — No,  I  have  not 
made  any  estimate  of  it. 

4664.  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
yon  have  given  any  information  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Jacob,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  proportion  of  luttives  to  Earopeans  is  employed 
111  this  judicial  branch  of  the  servitie  in  India  that  you 
have  been  speaking  about  P — The  snbordinato  judges 
and  mnnsifs  are  entirely  natives. 

4665.  All  the  ministerial  establishments  of  the  courts 
are  entirely  native  P — Yes,  entirely,  I  think. 

4666.  And  Eui'opeans  are  only  employed  in  the  higher, 
and  I  may  hay,  supervising,  capacities? — Yea,  that  is 
the  cose  except  the  assistant  mi^iatrates  who  are  in 
traiain^  for  the  higher  appointments  and  aro  employed 
as  magistrates. 

4667.  And  their  pay  is  only  in  this  calculation 
charged  pai-tly  to  the  Law  and  Justice  account  ? — Yes. 

4668.  Can  you  say  at  all  in  regard  to  this  expenditure 
which  you  have  given  ns,  what  proportion  of  it  is  spent 
upon  native  employes  as  compared  with  the  proportion 
which  u  spent  upon  British  officers  ? — I  conld  not  give 
yon  the  proportion  out  of  the  higher  officers  that  are 
natives. 

4663-  What  can  you  give  me? — The  subordinate 
judges,  the  munsifs,  the  deputy  collectors,  in  fact,  the 
natives  who  are  judges  or  magistrates  cost  611,000  Ex., 
establishments  cost  642,000  Itx.,  and  for  the  higher 
officers,  some  of  whom  are  natives,  the  charge  to 
Judicial  is  1,013,000  Rx. 

4670.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  suggesting  that  in  all 
the  higher  appointments  from  the  High  Court  down- 
wards, natives  are  employed  ?— They  are  employed  in 
all  the  grades,  and  they  will  be  still  more  emj^oyed  in 
the  future  under  the  arrangements  which  lave  been 
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made  for  tho  aasigiiment  of  certain  appointmentB  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  Provincial  service. 

4671.  In  fact,  tho  policy  of  recent  years  has  been  to 
employ  natives,  qnalified  natives,  in  those  higher  em- 
ployments more  coostantly  than  was  formerly  the  case  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

4672.  (Sir  Jwnies  Peile.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
original  civil  inriadiction  in  India  is  oxcrciBed  wholly 
by  native  judges  ?— Practically  that  is  the  case. 

467:^.  (Chairman.)  I  think,  Mr.  Jacob,  that  completes 
what  I  have  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  Jjaw  amd  Justice 
proper  -,  but  with  regard  to  a  question  which  I  put  to 
yon  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  as  to  whether 
you  could  form  any  idea  of  years  previous  to  1875, 
would  yon  look  at  the  Statistical  Abstract  beginning 
1867 ;  there  is  a  heading  of  Law  and  Justice,  the  figures 
of  which,  i  think,  are  in  excess  considerably  of  those 
which  you  mentioned  in  1875-76,  are  they  not? — Yes, 
they  are  ;  that  is  owing  to  tho  reason  I  gave,  .namely, 
that  they  inclnded  police  charges  as  well. 

4674.  But  when  wo  come  to  later  yrnrs  in  tho  Statis- 
tical Abati-act,  could  you  not  get  the  same  basis  of 
calculation  ?  Would  not  the  comparison  be  fair  if  you 
added  the  police  charges  to  the  Courts  of  Justice? — 
I  cannot  say  that  you  would  be  comparing  like  with 
like.  The  proportion  of  salaries  chargi'd  to  Law  and 
Justice  was  not  the  same,  I  think,  in  the  earlier  yeure 
as  now. 

4675.  You  see  in  the  next  one  they  are  separated  P — 
Yes ;  but  that  separation  begins  ftxim  1876. 

4676.  Snpposingyon  were  to  put  the  two  together 
they  come  to  over  Bx.  5,000,000,  do  they  not  P— From 
187*;  they  do. 

4677.  And  before  that  they  came  to  abont  Ex. 

3,000,000  P— Yes;  considerably  under  Ri.  3,000,000. 

4678.  Therefore  on  both  charges  before  1875-76, 
there  roust  have  been  a  very  considerable  increase,  or 
does  that  increfise  come  from  more  careful  combination 
of  the  charges  that  make  up  Law  and  Justice  and  Police  ? 
~-l  think  it  is  partly  due  to  a  transfer  of  charges  from 
other  hejids. 

4670.  You  think  it  is  ?— I  think  so. 

4680.  At  all  events  yon  would  recommend  ns  not  to 
lely  upon  a  comparison  of  those  figures  P — ^No;  I  do 
not  think  that  you  conld  compare  the  two. 

4661.  Then  how  mnoh  of  tho  Ex.  69,000  allowance 
for  loss  on  exchai^  and  remittances 'do  you  think 
wonld,  be  attributable  to  the  High  (Courts  P  If  you 
put  together  the  salaries  of  the  High  Court  Judges, 
the  Law  Officers,  and  other  judicial  functionaries,  the 
total  in  1893-94  is  over  1,000,000  Ex.,  shoving  an 
increase  only  of  Bx.  85,000 P— Yes. 

46^.  And,  I  presume,  that  tho  greater  number  of 
those  are  European  officers,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

4683.  And  then  you  say  that  out  of  this  Rx.  85,000, 
Rx.  50,000  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  in  the  Pnnjaub 
and  Oude,  and  the  Oentral  Provinces,  where  some  steps 
have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of  separating  these 
functions,  f^om  those  of  the  revenne  officers.  That 
wonld  only  leave  34,000  to  be  accounted  for,  and  yet, 
I  Buppflse,  the  greater  part  of  that  69,000,  which  is  paid 
an  an  stllowance  for  loss  on  exchange,  wonld  really  be 
attributable  to  that  heading,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  there 
wonld  have  been  a  decrease  of  expenditure  but  for  the 
grant  of  the  compensation. 

4684.  Quite  bo  ;  and  therefore  we  ma^  take  it  that, 
after  aUowing  for  the  increase  of  ehu^  in  the  Punjab, 
the  remaining  increase  is  accounted  fbr,  and  more 
tbai9  accounted  for,  by  the  compensation  for  loss  on 
exchange  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4685.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  you 
a  very  long  time  over  the  other  charges  which  come 
within  this  heading.  Police  and  Juls  are  considered 
to  be  a  brancli  of  the  Law  and  Justice  charge  ? — Jails 
are  considered  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Law  and  Justice 
chaif[8. 

4686.  In  tho  statement  showing  the  moral  and 
material  progress  and  condition  of  India  they  are 
dassed  togetWf— Yes;  "Jails**  is  a  branch  of  Law 
uid  Justice  in  the  accounts,  bat  Police  is  a  separate 
head  of  the  aoconnts. 

4687.  I  think  there  wonld  be  certain  convenience  if 
we  were  to  ran  through  those  heads.  Would  it  be  in 
your  power  to  compare  the  expenditure  in  1875-76  with 
that  of  1^3-^4,  bTst  of  all  on  Prisons  and  then  on 
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PoliceP — ^I  have  taken  them  out  for  jails  j  I  could  give  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
you  the  figures  for  jails  at  once. 

4688.  If  you  pleaee  P — Tho  total  expenditure  on  jails 
in  1875-76  was  826,304  Bx. ,  in  1893-94,  924,097  Bx.; 
that  is  an  increase  of  97,793  Ri. 

46K9.  Jails,  of  course,  include  prisons  and  all  prison 
work  'f — Yes  ;  and  it  includes  also  charges  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Port  Blair  and  the  Andamans. 

4690.  What  we  may  call  transportation  P — Yes. 

4691.  Can  yon  give  us  in  the  same  way  the  figures 
for  the  police  P — I  have  not  taken  them  out,  hut  X  can 
give  you  them  from  the  Acconnts.  Tho  charge  for 
police  in  1875-76  was  2,473,340  Ex.,  and  in  1893-94, 
5,919.785  Ex. 

4692.  Increase  ?— 1,440,000  Ri.  about. 

4693.  Are  there  any  receipts  to  bo  set  against  those 
two  heads." — Yes;  the  jail  receipts  in  lW'&-76  were 
270,806  Ex.,  and  in  1893-94,  306,191  Ex. 

4694.  Police  ?  —  Police    receipts   in  187.V6  woro 
Bx.  234.7:{6,  and  in  189;i-4  Ri.  417,531. 

469.^.  Taking  the  prisons,  I  observe  in  the  '*  Report 
"  on  the  moral  and  material  progret^s  of  India that 
■  the  number  of  persons  on  an  average  in  jail  over  a 
series  of  years  ia  given,  and  that  it  is  rather  less  than  it 
was  some  years  ago.  I  do  not  know  why  the  expense  of 
prisons  has  risen.  Are  you  aware  of  any  reason  for 
the  increased  charge  7 — I  think  the  increased  change  is 
largely  in  the  cost  of  rations  and  provisions. 

4696.  Tho  table  I  have  before  me  ranges  over  the 
period  from  1881  to  1891,  and,  therefore,  it  is  rather 
different  from  those  years  that  you  have  chosen ;  but 
in  1881  tho  average  diiily  number  of  prisoners  of  all 
classes  was  !'2,*)00 — I  am  giving  round  figures — and  in 
1891  93,000;  bat  tlic  average  cost  per  ht-iid  was  Rs.  52, 
or  nearer  Es.  53,  in  1881,  and  neurly  Rs.  59  in  18^1. 
It  is  a  considerable  increase,  and  I  do  not  seo  hero  any 
reasons  given  for  itP — The  Increase  ha.s  occurred  in  tho 
cost  of  central  jails  chiotly.  Tho  central  jails  cost  in 
1875-76,  Ex.  149,000,  and  in  1893-94  Ex.  222,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  Ex.  73,000. 

4697.  Then  what  it  comoB  to  is,  that  central  ])riBOus 
are  more  expensively  organised  than  they  were? — Yos, 
but  the  number  of  central  jails  has  been  increased  also. 

4698.  You  have  got  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  in  detention  P — No. 

4699.  And  yet  yon  have  got  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  cost  ?— Yes,  but  some  of  the  increaae,  of  course, 
goes  agaiuKt  the  receipts. 

47C0.  Yes,  but  yon  see  the  increase  in  the  receipts 
is  onhr  Bx.  36,0007 — On  looking  at  the  figaros  again  I 
find  the  increase  is  even  less  than  that.  1  omitted  from 
the  figure  already  given  for  1895-96  the  Port  Blair 
receipts  and  some  local  receipts  which  must  be  included 
if  comparison  with  the  1893-94  figure  is  to  be  made. 
Including  these  amounts,  the  total  figure  for  1895-96  of 
jail  receipts  in  India  would  be  Rx.  297,596.  I  may 
add,  however,  in  explanation  of  the  increased  charge 
that  the  establishment  of  central  jails  is,  of  course,  an 
improvement  of  administration ;  they  are  much  better 
organised  than  the  district  jails. 

4701.  And  do  you  know  that  there  was  any  prevalent 
idea  that  the  prisons  were  not  so  well  organised  as  they 
should  be,  and  that  there  oughb  bo  be  greater  outlay 
in  puttiog  them  on  a  good  footing? — There  has  Ijeeu 
in  the  past,  I  think,  a  good  deal  of  argument  raised 
about  ttiat,  and  I  should  say  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  of  late  to  improve  the  jail  administration. 

4702.  Then,  again,  with  regard  to  the  police,  there  is 
a  very  big  increase  there,  you  see,  more  than  50  per 
cont.  7 — A  large  pwtion  of  that  is  due  to  Upper  Bormah. 
The  charge  for  police  in  Upper  Bormah  in  1893-4  was 

Ex.  648,190. 

4703.  And  there  was  no  such  charge,  of  course,  in 
1875-7G? — No,  and  then  generally  Imay  saythut  it  has 
been  necessary  to  re-organise  the  police  force  and  to 
improve  the  position  of  the  police. 

4704.  Has  their  pay  been  raised? — Yes,  in  almost 
every  province. 

4705.  What  led  to  that  P  were  they  discontented  with 
their  existinK  pay  P — It  was  not  so  much  that  they  were 
discontented,  as  that  we  did  not  get  sufficiently  reliable 
men  for  tlic  pay. 

4706.  It  was  not  so  much  the  necessity  of  raising 
wages  as  of  getting  a  better  class  of  mon  P — ^Yes,  moi-o 
trustworthy  men. 
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Mr,  S.  Jaeob,  ^707.  {Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 
aJsJ.  '  0^  wages  generally  has  rison,  and,  therefore,  you 
  have  heen  obliged  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  of  the 

5  Muck  1896.  police  P — I  believe  it  is  in  part  due  to  that. 


Law  aod 

Joftioe. 


4708-9.  (Ohaifman.)  On  that  point  I  pat  rather  a 
similar  ijnestion  to  you  with  re^rd  to  the  clerical  and 
menial  establiahments  ;  and,  I  think,  without  ezwessii^ 
an  opinion  about  whether  the  rates  had  generally  risen, 
^our  eridenoe  was,  that  the  Ctovemment  had  not  tiioaght 
It  necessary  to  raise  the  pay  for  20  years,  in  any  sensible 
degree,  of  clerks  and  other  attendants  of  the  conrts  P — 
Ho.  I  do  not  think  that  the  pi^  of  clerical  establiafa- 
ments  has  generally  risen ;  bat  I  think  that  the  pay  of 
menials  has  risen  in  India.  I  may  add  that  even  now 
the  pay  of  constables  is  extraordinu*ily  low ;  in  some 

Earta  of  India  it  is  almost  less  than  an  ca-dinary  day 
bbonrer  can  earn. 

4710.  {Sir  Andrew  Scdble.)  That  is  because  of  the 
expectation  of  pension,  is  it  notP — Pension,  of  course, 
is  a  oonsideration. 

{Mr.  Ca4ne.)  Surely,  Mr.  Jacob  is  right  in  his  original 
Btfttment,  that  the  pay  of  the  police  has  been  very 
greatly  raised  of  recent  years  with  the  object  of  getting 
more  efficient  men  into  the  force.  I  think  that  is 
very  largely  the  reason  of  the  increase.  But  I  think 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  wa^s  of  menials ; 
certainly  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  ws^ea  of 
domestic  servants  in  India. 

(C'/iaimon.)  Ton  think  there  has  P 

(Mr.  Oaine.)  Oh,  yes. 

4711.  {Chairman.)  My  doubt  is  based  on  this :  I  was 
reading  the  other  day  a  paper  on  the  fall  of  the  rupee 
and  on  its  effect  in  India ;  and  at  considerable  length 
the  writer  |nve  what,  he  said,  were  the  rates  of  wages 
throughontlndia,  taken  from  a  Oovemment  publication. 
It  ^ve  the  rate  of  day  lahonrers,  of  grooms,  of  black- 
smiths, and  so  forth,  with  the  result,  that  they  had  not 
risen  since  1870.  It  struck  me  very  much,  because  I 
thought,  with  Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  that  yragen  had 
slightly  risen;  but,  of  course,  if  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  correctly  quoted  the  statistics  which  the 
Government  put  forth,  we  are  not  likely  to  get  bettw 
statistics  than  they  collect. 

4712.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  It  may  be  that  there  is  an 
increase  of  wages  in  towns  where  there  is  congestion  P 

(Chairman.)  It  purported  to  go  outside  towns. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  if  we  took  wages  all  nrand  in  India* 
it  would  not  be  proved  that  they  have  risen. 

4713.  {Sir  DoneUd  Si^oart.)  There  is  an  enormous 
difference  P-— The  pay  of  ooiiBtables  In  Bengal  in  1895-^ 
is  only  six  rupees  a  month. 

4714.  {Mr.  Bucluinan.)  How  would  that  compare 
with  1875-76  P — They  do  not  give  the  pay  by  grades  in 
the  acconnts  of  that  year. 

4715.  What  do  the  village  police  get  P — They  get  about 
four  rupees  in  Bengal.  The  rate  of  pay  is  not  given 
in  the  old  estimates ;  they  merely  ^ive  the  total  number 
of  constables  and  the  total  pay  without  separation  of 
the  grades. 

4716.  (Ohairtnan.)  When  you  have  deducted  Upper 
Barma,it  brings  down  the  charge  to  3,271,000  Rx.  against 
2,473,000  Rx.  in  1875-6.  That  etill  represents  a  very 
large  increase  and  that  yoa  think  is  caused  by  this 
increase  of  pay  P — There  are  other  causes.  Some  charges 
have  been  brought  on  the  a^-counts  which  did  not  come 
on  the  accounts  in  1875-76.  For  instance,  police 
clothing  charges  ;  they  used  to  be  taken  net  on  to  the 
accounts  before  ;  the  police  subsoribed  a  certain  amount 
for  their  clothing  and  only  the  net  charge  to  Govcrn- 
mens  was  brcnght  to  acconnt.  Now  the  clothing 
receipts  are  credited  and  the  whole  charge  is  debited. 

4717.  That  would  not  account  for  a  very  great  deal, 
of  the  increase,  because  I  see  the  roceipts  have  only 
risen  from  234,000  Bx.  to  417,000  Bx.  P— Yes ;  bat  still 
to  that  extent  it  would. 

4718.  Yes  P — Then  police  inoludea  other  charges  be- 
sides what  are  called  police  generally  in  Europe.  For 
instance,  the  cattle  pounds,  they  are  entirely  a  police 
charge. 

4719.  {Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  And  the  charge  for  poUoe 
voald  include  railway  police,  to  the  cost  of  which  the 
railway  companies  contribate?~YeB,  they  pay  a  share 
of  that. 

41^.  {Chairman.)  That  woald  come  within  the 
receipts  P— No ;  the  railway  companies'  contribution  is 


taken  by  deduction  from  tho  charge ;  bat  the  railway 
police  are  additional  police  as  a  rule.  They  would 
acconnt  for  some  part  of  the  increase  too. 

4721.  You  do  not  know  at  all  what  the  extra  pay  that 
has  been  given  would  amount  to  P — ^No ;  I  could  not  say 
without  taking  it  out  f^om  the  actual  orders ;  I  do  not 
think  the  accounts  would  show, 

4722.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  that 
occurs  to  me  to  ask  yon  upon  those  points ;  my  atten- 
tion has  only  been  directed  to  the  figures  between 
1875-76  and  the  present  time:  but  you  may  have 
something  to  say  that  would  elucidate  the  point  of 
increase  P— I  could  get  ont  the  exact  figures  of  the 
force  in  1875-76  and  in  1893-94  if  that  were  wished. 

4723.  Is  it  a  work  of  difficulty  P— No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  Of  course  they  would  only  show  the  total  strength 
of  the  force  without  distribntion  into  grades. 

4724.  Perhaps  you  would  put  that  in  P— Yes,  I  could 
put  that  in.* 

4725.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  You  have  also  got  thirty  more 
millions  of  people  to  look  after  P — Yes. 

4726.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  remark  upon  this  P — ^No,  I  have  no  further 
remark  to  make,  I  think. 

4727.  {Sir  William  Wedderium.)  As  regards  getting 
a  more  trustworthy  class  of  men  for  the  police  it  would 
also  tend  in  that  direction  if  every  grade  had  Wtter 
chances  of  rising  into  the  higher  grades?— Yes,  it 
woald. 

4^.  Bat  the  higher  grades  are  mostly  recrnitod 
from  Europeans,  are  they  notP — Only  the  grade  of 
district  superintendent. 

41^.  Probationers ;  I  think  there  is  a  class  of  young 
men  Intnight  ont  from  England  P — ^Yes ;  some  of 
the  assistant  snperintendentships  are  reserved  for 
Enropeans. 

4730.  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  good  men  of  the  good  class  to  join  the  lower  grades 
of  the  police  if  they  had  a  reasonable  chance  of  promo- 
tion into  those  higher  grades  P — I  do  not  think  it  wontd 
affect  the  men  in  the  constable  grade ;  I  do  not  suppose 
that  they  could  generally  have  uiy  hope  of  rising  to 
the  post  of  distarict  snperintendent  or  police,  oven 
if  that  were  open,  to,  say,  the  inspectors  and  chief 
constables. 

4731.  (Mr.  Naoriji.)  I  think  the  question  was  put  to 
yon  to  give  tho  Bg^nres  of  the  amounts  paid  to  Euro- 
peans and  natives  in  tho  different  departments.  Now, 
as  yon  go  on  with  the  evidence  on  these  difiei'ent 
de]»rtments,  will  yoa  be  plMsed  also  to  give  us  these 
figures  at  the  time,  as  to  what  amonat  is  given  to 
Europeans,  and  what  amount  is  paid  to  natives  P — I 
cannot  give  the  amounts  absolutely  as  th^  are  not 
shown  in  the  accounts ;  I  could  only  take  an  arbitrory 
proportion  for  certain  of  the  heads. 

4732.  We  are  notable  to  compare  properly  then  what 
proportion  of  the  disbunements  goes  to  Suropcans 
and  what  to  natives  P— There  was  a  statement  presented 
to  Parliament. 

4733.  But  it  does  not  go  into  the  departments  P — ^No, 
it  does  not  go  into  the  departments. 

4734.  It  is  only  generally  P — Yes. 

4735.  I  thought  at  this  special  inquiry  you  woald 
give  us  these  figures ;  when  yon  come  next  time  in 
giving  evidence  on  tho  different  departments  ;  tiiere  wo 
woula  bo  able  to  judgo  more  accurately  how  large  is 
the  proportion  of  the  Europeans,  how  much  Europeans 
got  111  proportioQ  to  wh;it  the  natives  get.  It  woul^be 
very  desirable  if  you  could  manage  to  give  as  those 
figures  P — I  will  see ;  if  anyLhiug  can  be  done,  1  will  do 
it.* 

4736.  In  regard  to  tho  higher  positions  or  poHts  in 
the  police,  is  it  not  the  case  that  an  examination  ia 
transferred  to  this  country  in  order  to  recruit  the  police 
department,  by  means  of  which  the  natives  arc  there- 
fore put  to  a  very  great  disadvantage,  just  as  in  the 
other  services  also  where  the  examinations  take  place 
here  ? — llie  grade  of  district  superintendent  of  police 
is  open  to  natives,  and  there  are  native  district  sapor - 
intendents,  but  there  is  an  examination  held  in  London 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  appointments. 

4737.  Then  with  regard  to  that  portion  the  natives 
are  at  a  disadvantage  that  they  must  come  here,  eveii 
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for  those  lower  appointments  P — I  do  not  think  thej 
are  at  any  disaorantage  in  that  resj^ect,  bocaiise  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  posts  was  reserved  for  Euro- 

Eanst  even  when  the  appointments  were  made  in 
dia. 

4738.  Bnt  I  do  not  know  that  the  natives  are  raised 
to  the  higher  position  of  inspectors.  In  Bombay  I 
know  of  only  one  or  two  who  are  in  the  higher  posts  P 
— ^The  inspectors  in  Bengal  and  in  the  North^Weat 
Provinces  are  almostly  natives. 

4739.  I  am  thinking  of  the  poets  which  are  occupied 
entirely  by  Europeans  in  the  Bombay  cities  P— In  the 
Presidency  towns  of  course  there  are  more  Europeans, 
but  that  is  for  special  reasons. 

4740.  For  special  reasons  natives  are  excluded  ? — In 
the  Fresidenoy  towns  a  certain  proportion  of  Europeans 
is  required  because  they  have  to  deal*  to  a  great  extent, 
with  an  European  population. 

4741.  (3fr.  Caine.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you 
whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
increase  of  expenditure  on  jails  is  due  to  improved 
sanitation,  cells,  and  better  rations  for  the  men? — 
Yes,  thftre  has  been  some  extra  expenditure  on  that 
account.  I  am  afraid  that  the  accounts  do  not  enable 
jne  to  say  exactly  how  much  is  due  to  that. 

4742.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  by  you  the  jail 
death-rate  in  the  two  years  compared;  do  not  trouble 
if  you  have  not  got  it,  I  can  easily  look  it  up  for  my- 
self. If  you  can  find  it,  perhaps  you  will  put  it  in.  1 
think  it  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  to  see  whether 
the  expenditure  has  had  the  desired  re&nlt  P— I  have 
got  it  for  1877. 

{Chairman.)  In  the  report  on  the  moral  and  material 
ptY>gress  and  condition  of  India  the  following  poeei^ge 
occurs: — '*The  examination  of  the  age  statistics  col- 
**  lected  at  the  Censuf,  collated  with  the  returns  of 
*'  death  in  a  few  localitiea  where  the  registration  is 
**  notoriously  more  correct  than  amongst  the  villages 
"  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  shows  that  the  above 
*'  presamptiun  is,  so  far  as  tbe  data  are  at  hand. 


"  correct.  The  jail  mortality,  which  was  43  per  miUe 
"  amongst  the  convicts  in  1881,  is  now  30,  whereas, 
"  according  to  tha  Census  calculation  as  above,  the 
"  gsneral  rate  is  about  what  the  jail  rate  was  10  years 
*'  ago.  The  table  under  consideration  shows  indeed 
"  a  higher  rate  in  Assam,  but  the  returns  of  the  last 
*'  few  years  from  that  province  indicate  a  peculiarlf 
"  unhealthy  series  of  seasons,  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  specially  fatal  disease  of  a  local  character,  and 
**  simdry  outbreaks  of  cholera." 

4743.  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  In  speaking  about  the 
increased  charge  for  jails,  have  you  taken  into  account 
the  expenditure  that  has  been  made  upon  building  an 
improved  class  of  jails  during  the  period  to  which  you 
have  been  referring,  or  is  it  only  the  annual  expense  P 
— No,  this  is  only  the  annual  expense. 

4744.  Can  you  say  at  all  what  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  in  the  interval  between  1875-76  and  1893-W 
in  the  establishment  of  central  jails  and  building  new 
iaiLa  of  a  superior  character  ?— I  conld  get  out  the 
figures. 

4745.  I  believe  the  classification  of  prisoners  is  now 
carried  out  more  thoroughly  and  the  more  recent 
European  system  introduoed  P— I  could*  get  out  the 
figures  from  the  accounts ;  I  have  not  taken  it  out. 

4746.  But  the  expenditure  has  been  very  consider- 
able, has  it  notP — I  believe  it  has,  yes. 

4747.  In  regard  to  the  employment  of  natives  in 
the  police,  you  were  asked  by  Mr.  Naoroji  about 
the  Bombay  establishment.  1  believe  you  were  for 
aome  time  stationed  in  Bombay  P— Only  in  the  city  of 
Bombay. 

4748.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
most  important  of  the  police  departments  iu  Bombay 
has  been  for  many  years  entmsted  to  natives  P— 1  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

4749.  Tliere  are  several  Pareces ;  I  urn  not  sure 
wliether  there  are  any  ilobaranicdau  or  Hindoo  super- 
intendents there  ?— 1  really  cannot  nay  that  from  my 
own  knowledge. 


Mr.  S.  Jaeeb, 
C.S.I. 

5  March  1896. 


Law  and 
Joitioe. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


TENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  Karch  11th,  1896. 


FBESENT: 

Thi  LOBD  WELBY,  a.CB.,  (CnAiRUAN,  tbbsidtkq). 


Tho  Right  Hon.  LEfiNAED  Couetnet,  M.P. 
The  Bight  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Weddekbchn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Fiold-Marshal  Sir  Dosald  Stewabt,  Bdvt.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  B.  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Balfu  Knox,  K.C.B. 


Sir  James  Peile,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  K.O.S.I.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Htdeb,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  R.  BucHAMAM.  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cainb. 

Hr.  Badauhai  Naoboji. 

Kr.  R.  G.  C  KowBBAT. 

Mr.  OoLiv  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Mftjor-General  Pir  Edwis  H.  H.  Collbn,  K.C.I.B.,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Jacob,  C.S.I.,  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  the  Government  of  India,  re-oalled  and 
farther  examined. 


4750.  (Chairman.)  Sir  Kdwin  Collen,  you  have  been 
eo  good  as  to  give  me  some  note«  on  the  subject  of  the 
increase  under  the  different  grants,  the  substance  of 
which  I  shall  ask  you  to  put  into  evidence  presently; 
bnt  in  tho  first  instance,  I  want  to  ask  some  general 
questions  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  s 
return  of  10th  August  189-j,  comparing  it  with  some 
other  returns,  and  also  I  want  to  get  together  some 
avenges  of  fl^nres  on  which  we  may  agree.  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  I  were  to 
I  87800. 


address  those  questions,  which  turn  on  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield's  paper,  to  Mr.  Jacob.  On  some  of  those 
questions,  I  think,  you  would  deairq  to  exprees  an 
opinion,  and  upon  tho^e  you  will  perhaps  give  a  reply. 

Mr.  Jacob,  we  have  before  ns  a  pap-r  put  in  by  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield',  accounting  for  increase  of  expendi- 
ture. The  title  of  this  paper  purports  to  deal  with  the 
years  1884-85  to  1894-5,  but  Sir  Henry  afterwards 
amplified  the  tables,  and  carried  them  bactc  to  1875-6. 
Yon  have  that  paper  before  you  P 

Cc 


Major-Gen. 
Sir  K.  H.  H. 

CoIUh. 
K,CJ.E.,  and 
Mr  8.  Jacob, 
C.S.I. 

11  March  L89C. 
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Maior-OtH. 

SirE.  H.  H. 

CcOen, 
K.C.I.E..,  and 
ATr.  S.  Jacobs 

asj. 

U  March  1896. 


Military. 


(Mr.  J'aeoh.)  Tes. 

4751-2.  As  I  understand  it,  the  principle  on  which 
that  paper  is  drawn  is  this,  that  the  expenditure  is 
shown  net ;  that  is  to  say,  the  extra  receipts  which  the 
Military  Popartment  has  collected  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  are  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure,  so  that 
the  reitnlt  is  the  net  nhaige  to  the  taxpayer  P — ^Tes* 
that  is  BO. 

4753.  There  are  two  papers  on  military  expenditure 
which  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  people  who  are 
studying  this  question,  namely,  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  British  India,  and  Sir  Dunald  Macfarlane's 
Betum,  which  gives  tho  military  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  each  year  from  1875  to 
1892-93.  As  a  matter  of  conTeaience,  and  for  the 
better  understanding  of  Sir  Henry  WaterBeld's  pB^'Per, 
I  would  ask  how  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  paper  dinura 
from  those  two  papers?  I  think  that  the  totals  of 
military  expenditureas  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
are  gross,  and  also  the  figures  in  Sir  Donald  Macfar- 
lane  B  return,  are  they  not  P — Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the 
can. 

4^54.  And,  therefore,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Sir  Henry 
yTaterfield's  figures,  we  should  have  to  deduct  the 
receiptR  from  the  figures  as  given  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  and  in  Sir  Bonald  JtCacfarlane's  Keturn,  which 
are  practicaUy,  with  one  or  two  slight  modificatious,  the 
same  P — ^Tes. 

4755-6.  But  then,  Sir  Henir  WaterEeld  goes  rather 
fiirther,  and  when, he  deals  with  the  military  expendi- 
ture, he  inclndes  in  his  total,  as  I  think  quite  correctly, 
extraordinary  e^nditnre — special  operations  P — ^Tes. 
I  have  not  examined  in  detail  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane's 
return. 

4757.  lain  oomin^  to  that  direetly;  but  I  am  now 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry 
Waterfieid  includes  in  his  paper  and  in  his  totals  the 
item  of  special  operations  P— I  think  that  is  always 
included  in  the  Army  ;  in  the  Parliamentary  return 
it  is  incloded,  and  in  oir  Henry  Waterfield's  tables  as 
it  is  also  in  our  accounts. 

475S.  In  the  Statistical  Abstract  it  appears  not  to 
be  included  at  page  190  P — It  does  not  appear  to  be 
included. 

4759-61.  I  think  I  can  make  that  clear  to  you.  If 
you  will  look  at  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane's  retnm  of 
military  cxpenditnrc,  yon  will  aee  that  the  totals  in  the 
firac  part  of  that  return  agree  with  those  in  the  Statis- 
tical Abstract,  except  that  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane'a 
return  gives,  1  think,  a  small  item  called  "Unadjusted 
Expenditure."  And  if  yon  deduct  that  from  the  totals 
as  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  you  will  find  that 
they  agree  P — Tho  unadjusted  expenditure  is  given  in 
the  Statistical  Absbract,  too. 

4762.  At  all  events  they  practically  agree.  If  you 
will  look  at  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane's  return,  you  will 
see  that  the  special  operations  come  below  P — Yes,  they 
do. 

4763-4  And  as  the  totals  in  the  first  part  of  the 
account  agree,  it  is  pretty  clear  thit  the  Statistical 
Abstract  does  not  include  those  special  operations  P 
— But  in  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane's  return  the 
"  exceptional  payments  "  which  are  g^ven  below,  are 
stated  to  be  "  exceptional  payments  included  in  the 
above." 

4765.  Perhaps  you  will  say  where  they  do  differ,  so 
that  we  may  know,  if  we  refer  to  these  different 
returns,  how  to  reconcile  them,  ? — My  figares  here,  the 
gross  Army  figures,  which  work  out  to  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield's  not  figures  agree  exactly  with  the  gross 
figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

4767.  And  do  thoy  include  the  special  operations  P— 
Yes. 

4768-9.  Then,  in  reality.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's 
figures  ought  only  to  differ  from  the  Statistical 
Alutract  and  from  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane's  return, 
by  the  dedaction  of  the  extra  receipts  P— Yes,  I  should 
suppose  so.  If  the  Commission  would  like  it,  1  can 
easily  compare  them,  and  give  iu  a  statement  showing 
whei'e  thero  is  any  difference,  if  there  should  be  any. 

4770.  Thank  yon.  Therefore,  practically,  in  dealing 
with  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  figures,  we  know  that  we 
are  dealing,  subject  to  that  correction,  with  the  same 
ficures  as  are  in  these  other  returns P— Yes ;  but  it  will 
be  understood  that  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  totals 
exolnde  exohftnge  entirely. 


4771.  That  is  a  point  I  was  going  to  ask  yon  aboat 
afterwards.   B^  exchange,  yon  mean  that  e^loirance 

whioh  is  given  in  India  as  compensation  for  the  cost  of 
remitting  home,  ia  it  not? — Sir  Henry  Waterfield's 
tables  include  under  "  exchaoge  "  the  exchange  on  the 
sterling  payments  in  England,  the  extra  exchange 
payments  to  the  British  soldier,  and  the  exchange 
compensation  allowance. 

4772.  But  I  think  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  includes  ex- 
change when  he  comes  to  the  payments  in  England, 
does  he  not? — He  has  a  separate  table  showing  the 
payments  due  to  exchange. 

4773.  The  only  point  to  which  yoop  remarks  would 
apply  is  the  allowance  on  acconnt  of  exohanse  paid  in 
India ;  you  would  count  the  charge  on  exchange  for 
payments  in  JBn^jland  with  the  Bnglish  payments,  would 
you  not  F^No ;  it  is  always  shown  in  a  Bepuate  column 
in  the  accounts. 

4774.  But  you  would  bring  it  in  at  the  same  time  ai 
the  English  payments? — Yes. 

4775.  Because  it  ia  on  the  payments  made  in  England? 

—Yes. 

4776.  Whereas  any  compensation  allowance  paid 
actually  in  India  to  the  forces  there,  I  suppose  yon 
would  reckon  as  Indian  expenditure  P — ^Yes,  it  is  in- 
cluded in  our  acconnts  of  Indian  expenditure, 

4777.  Quite  so.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  umits  the 
latter,  and  therefore,  when  we  come  to  it.  we  should 
have  to  take  thAt  fact  into  consideration  P — Yes. 

4778.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the 
charge  of  the  Indian  Army  to  Uie  taxpayer,  therefore, 
following  the  line  iu  the  table  attached  to  Sir  Henry 
Waterfidd'B  paper  which  run:,  from  1875-76  to  189&-96. 
I  take  the  net  Indian  Revenue,  that  is  the  revenue  dexiTod 
from  taxes,  and  the  net  army  expenditure,  that  is,  the  ex- 
penditure dedncting  receipts  which  the  Military  Deput* 
ment  realises  and  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of  taxes. 
Do  you  agree  that  that  method  of  calculation  shows 
the  charge  of  the  Army  to  the  taxpayer? — As  regards 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  Table  IV.,  it  must  be  notecf  that 
those  figures  relate  only  to  Indian  expenditure  and  that 
they  do  not  include  either  the  sterling  expenditure  on 
the  Army  in  Eng'aad  or  the  exchange  on  that  sterling 
expenditure  and  further  they  do  not  include  the  other 
charges  due  to  exchange  which  are  paid  in  India, 
namely,  the  exchange  on  British  soldiers'  pay  and  the 
charge  for  exchange  compensation  allowance  ;  all  these 
charges  would,  however,  have  to  be  included  to  show 
the  net  charge  of  the  army  to  the  taxpayer  of  India. 

4779.  I  ought  to  explain  my  intention  first;  I  am 
endeavouring  to  separate  for  the  moment  the  expendi- 
ture in  India  from  the  expenditure  in  England  and  to 
analyse  each  branch  as  we  go,  with  a  view  to  bringing 
tho  two  together  at  the  end  ? — Yes. 

4780.  By  that  means  we  should  be  able  to  test 
whether  expenditure  in  India — actually  in  India — has 
increased  and  what  the  cansea  uf  the  increase  are, 
without  mixing  it  up  with  a  different  set  of  questions, 
which  arise  when  we  deal  with  the  expenditure  in 
England? — Ye?.  Then  the  only  charges  excluded  are 
those  exchange  charges,  as  far  as  the  charges  in  India 
are  concerned. 

4781.  I  take  Sir  Henry  Watci-fleld's  figares  as  they 
stand  and  I  begin  vrith  the  year  1881-82,  the  year  aftOT 
the  termination  of  the  Afghan  War,  because  the  cost 
of  a  great  war  of  conrse  disturbs  and  vitiates  a 
comparison  intended  only  to  apply  to  the  normal 
charge  of  this  great  branch  of  the  public  expen- 
diture, I  find  that  the  total  not  revenue  of  India  from 
1881-82  to  18!^5-96  (including  therefore  the  Budget 
estimate  for  1895-961  amounted  for  15  yews  to  Rx. 
711.055,528,  or  an  average  of  Bx.  47,403,702,  and  that 
the  net  military  expenditure  in  IndU  amounted  to 
Bx.  ■218,113.631.  or  an  average  of  Bx.  14,540,909,  show- 
ing that  the  net  military  expenditure  in  Indiaamonnted 
on  the  averageof  the  l^ears  to  a  charge  of  almost  30*6 
on  the  net  revenue.  You  have  seen  these  figures  I 
think  ;  do  you  agree  with  them  P — The  figures  in  tho 
qnestion  are  practically  correct,  but  the  per-oentage  is 
nearer  307  than  30  6.  They  show  the  per-ceutage-for 
the  whole  net  charge  of  the  army  on  the  taxpayer  in 
India  as  far  as  the  charges  in  India  are  concerned  and 
excluding  exchange,  but  they  include  estimates  for 
last  two  years,  not  actuals. 

4782.  Yes,  butnt  the  same  time  the  revised  estimates 
are  so  close  on  the  result,  are  they  not,  that  you  may 
take  them  as  probably  fairly  representing  the  result  t 
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—No,  I  should  not  say  so ;  there  is  very  often  a  con- 
•iderable  difference  between  the  reTised  estimates  and 
the  actuals. 

4783.  Even  when  yon  have  got  10  montliB  aotoals  P — 
Tes. 

4784.  Does  expenditure  generally  fall  below  bhe 
estimate  or  does  it  exceM  itP— It  generally  falls 
o<Huiderably  below. 

4785.  Therefore  if  we  include  the  estimates  of  these 
two  yean  tre  are  stating  Uie  case  ni>th«r  against  the 
Army  than  for  it  ?~Yea. 

4786.  If,  to  test  the  qaestion  farther,  I  take  particular 
years— for  instance,  1881-82,  1884-85,  before  the 
increase  the  Army,  that  is  to  say,  and  1893-94,  the 
last  year  of  the  completed  aceouDts,  and  the  Budget 
estimate  of  ]  895-96,  I  get  the  following  resalts.  In 
1881-82,  the  revenue  wns  Kx.  45,426,606;  the  Army 
ohargB  Bx.  14,374,006 ;  giving  the  per-oentage  of  316, 
In  1884-5,  which  I  think  was  the  lowest  year  of  Army 
expenditure  that  there  has  been  for  a  very  long  time, 
the  revenue  was  Rx.  41,521,367;  the  Army  charge 
Bx.  12,011,202  showing  a  per-centage  of  29  on  the 
leTenue.  Jn  1893-94  the  revenue  was  Rr.  50,328,023  ; 
the  Army  charge  Br.  15,338,951,  giving  a  per-centage 
of  30"5.  In  1895-96,  which  is  only  Budget  estimate, 
the  revenue  was  Bx.  53,948,500;  the  Army  charge 
16,656,700;  flhowiug  a  per-cent^e  on  revenue  of  29. 
Have  you  been  able  to  con&rm  these  figures  P— Yes, 
those  figures  are  correct ;  they  exclude  all  charges  for 
exchange. 

4787.  Wo  understand  threughont  that  that  is  the 
case,  and  that  exchange  will  have  to  be  added  after- 
wards P — Tes. 

4788.  The  four  yoara  1881-82  to  1884-85  were  ap- 
parently quiet  years.  There  were  no  special  military 
works  and  only  small  expeditions  I  think,  and  Bormah 
had  not  then  been  acquired ;  am  I  rig^t  in  thinking 
that  during  those  fonr  years  there  were  special  expedi* 
tions  worthy  of  note  P— In  1881-82  there  was  a  charge 
of  1,277,156  Rz.  fbr  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  m 
connexion  with  the  Afghan  operations. 

4789.  Afnet  we  then  still  make  deductions  for  paying 
off  the  balance  of  the  Afghan  expenditare  in  years 
snbsequont  to  1880-81 P— Yes,  and  in  1882-83  there  was 
an  expenditure  on  special  operations  of  1,109,308  Bx., 
which  was  chiefly  for  Egypt. 

4790.  But  that  was  repaid,  was  it  not  P  A  portion  of 
it  was  repaid  P— (Sir  Edwin  CoUen.)  500,000/.  of  it  I 
think. 

4791.  The  payment  you  received  back  again  on 
acoount  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  was  more  than 
500,0001..  was  it  not  P— Well.  I  do  not  know  that  my 
memory  is  correct,  but  Z  thonght  it  was  that  amount. 

4792.  Were  there  any  more  in  those  four  years  ? — 
(Mr.  Jacob.)  'lliere  were  some  petty  operations,  I  think 
Sir  Edwin  Colleu  could  probably  indicate  what  they 
were.  They  cost  44,166  Bx.  in  1883-84,  and  159.000  Bx. 
in  1884^. 

4793.  When  you  say  that  the  Egyptian  expenditure 
in  1882-^  was  1,109,000  Bx.,  if  500,000/.  was  received 
back  from  England,  woold  that  amount  not  be  de- 
ducted by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  from  the  gross  charge  f 
— -ITo,  he  has  not  dednoted  the  repayments  by  Englwd. 

4794.  Therefoie,  to  state  it  completely,  the  net  charge 
to  the  taxpayer  in  India  would  only  be  that  sum  of 
1,109,000  Bx.,  minus  500.000Z.,  would  it  not  P— Yes, 
that  wonld  be  so. 

4795-6.  Subject  to  amendment  in  consequence  of 
what  you  hare  just  said,  the  average  revenue  of 
those  fonr  yours  was  43,239,000  Bx.,  the  average  military 
expeoditurd  12,922.000  Bx.,  giving  a  per-centage  of 
29'9,  a  figure  slightly  lower  than  the  per-centage  of  the 
Budget  of  1895-96.  If  we  deduct  these  further  sums 
which  rufcr  to  the  Afghan  War,  and  all  sums  received 
back  from  England  on  account  of  Egypt,  the  per- 
centage wonld  be  lower  because,  the  average  expendi- 
ture against  the  taximyer  would  be  lessP — Yes.  I  may 
state  also  that  there  were  several  changes  in  the 
rovenuo  in  the  course  of  those  years. 

4797-800.  I  am  coming  to  that ;  of  coarse,  that  is  a 
most  important  point  P— Yes. 

4801.  The  generftl  figores  which  I  have  taken  ft-cm 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  cables  include  expenditure 
on  the  increase  of  the  army,  special  defence  works,  and 
the  cost  ol  Uppei'  Bnrmafa.  They  are,  therefore,  con)* 
pfohmiTe  P— xes. 


4802.  If,  therefore,  the  Government  had  said  in 
1881-82  to  the  Military  Department  we  wil  give  yon  for 
all  military  charges  30  per  cent,  of  the  Indian  Revenue, 
or  rather  less  than  the  figure  of  1881-^,  that  per-centage 
wonld  have  sofflced  to  meet  all  the  heary  extra  oharges 
since  incurred  P— Yes.  that  is  so. 

4803.  Can  jfou  put  in  a  table  such  as  is  given  in  the 
English  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  amounts  of  taxation 
imposed  and  reduced  in  each  year  from  1881-82  to 
1895-96  P— I  conld  not  put  in  such  a  table  tO'day, 
thonsh  I  could  have  ono]wepared  in  a  few  days,  if 
the  Commission  would  like  to  have  such  a  table  before 
it.  I  can,  however,  give  approximately  the  amounts  by 
which  the  taxation  has  been  ino^sed  or  reduced 
between  1881-82  and  1895-96,  though  in  dealing  with 
1895-96  it  most  always  be  remembered  that  we  are 
dealing  only  with  au  estimate,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  realised.  I  may  say  also  that  the  amounts  cannot  be 
taken  out  from  the  accounts,  and  they  are  only  the  boat 
oBtimato  which  I  can  loako  at  short  notice  of  the 
changes  due  to  alteration  in  taxation  The  main 
changes  between  1881-82  and  1895-96  have  been  the 
following-  Salt ;  the  following  changes  have  been 
made.  In  Beni^  the  duty  has  been  reduced  from 
Rs.  2.14  to  Bs.  2.8  a  maund.  In  Burmah  the  dnty  has 
been  raised  from  annas  3  to  Be.  1,  and  these  two 
changes  together  givo  a  net  decrease  of  Rx.  200,000. 

4804.  As  between  1881-82  and  now? — As  between 
1881-82  and  now.  Of  coarse  there  have  been  other 
changes  in  the  interral,  but  I  am  only  taking  those  two 
fixed  poinlH. 

4805.  Would  it  apply  to  1893-94,  as  well  as  to  1895- 
96  ?— Yes,  it  would  apply  to  1893-94. 

4806-7.  Is  your  estimate  based  on  the  actnal  facts  or 
only  the  Budget  estimate  P  When  yon  say  Bx.  200,000, 
does  it  allow  for  increase  of  consnmption  P — The  way  I 
A^med  the  estimate  is  this.  The  duty  in  BHugal  was 
reduced  from  Bs.  214  to  Rs.  2  in  1882,  and  that 
reduction  caused  a  diminntion  of  the  reTciiuo  from 
Bx.  2,572,000  in  1881-82  to  Ri.  1,900.000  in  1882-83, 
and  Rx.  1,905,000  in  188a-«4.  That  reduction  we  may 
say  caused  an  Eustual  reduction  of  revenue  of  Rx.  670,000. 
In  18^8  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  Bs.  2'8  a  maund, 
and  this  raised  the  revenue  as  follows : — In  1884-H5 
Ex.  2,086,000;  in  1885-86,  Rx.  1,988,000;  in  1886-87, 
Bx.  2,086,000;  in  1887-88,  Rx,  1,98-2-000;  making  » 
total  for  fonr  years  of  Rx.  8,142,000  ;  so  that  it  was  ratoer 
fluctuating  then,  but  the  average  was  Rx.  2,035,000. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  duty  raised  it  in  1888-89  to 
Ex.  2,404,000  and  in  1889-90  to  Rx.  2,387,000,  which 
gives  an  average  for  those  two  years  of  Ex.  '2,395,000,  so 
that  we  may  say  that  that  caused  an  increase  of 
Rx.  360,000.  And  the  differenoe  between  this  figure 
and  the  reduction  of  Bx.  670,000  previously  mentioned 
gives  a  net  reduction  of  Bx.  310,000. 

4808.  Conld  you  give  us  what  the  actual  figures  were 
in  1893-94 for  salt? — Yes,  I  was  giving  you  only  the 
figures  for  Bengal,  because  that  was  the  only  place, 
apart  from  Bnnna,  in  which  there  had  been  a  change, 
but  the  total  salt  revenue  in  1893-94  was  Bx.  8,229,000 
in  India. 

4809^10..  In  Bengal  P— Bx.  2.374,000  in  189^-94. 

4811.  And  what  was  it  in  India  in  the  beginning,  in 
1881-82  P— Bx.  7,375.620  for  the  whole  of  India. 

4812.  And  for  the  whole  of  India  for  1893-94  P—Bx. 
8,229,000. 

4813.  Then  yon  would  attribute  a  large  part  of  that 
increase  to  increase  of  consumption  P — Yes. 

4814.  Not  to  the  effect  of  taxation  P— A  very  large  part 
of  it  is  due  to  increase  of  consumption. 

4816.  Yon  pat  the  decrease  at  Bx.  200,000  P— Yes. 

4816.  Therefore  yon  attribute  something  like  Ex. 
1,200,000  to  increase  of  consumption  ? — Yes. 

4817.  But  at  all  events  wo  take  your  figure  that  you 
estimate  the  decrease  of  taxation  over  those  14  years  at 
Rx.  200,000?— Yes,  I  have  taken  the  decrease  of 
Rx.  310,000,  that  I  have  just  explained  on  account  of 
the  reduction  in  Bengal,  and  I  have  taken  about 
Rx.  100,000  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
dnty  in  Burmah  from  3  annas  to  Re.  1. 

4818.  I  forget  whether  you  mentioned  just  now  what 
the  rate  in  Bengal  was  be»>re  the  redaction  ? — Bs.  2*14, 

4819.  And  i^terwards  ?— It  was  first  reduced  to  Bs.  2 
and  thm  r^aed  to  Bs.  2*8,  so  that  between  1881-82  and 
1895-96, 11  is  a  rednction  from  2'14  to  2  8. 
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-4820.  That  it  net  f— Yes. 

4821.  Then  will  yon  pass  o>i  to  thelncomo  tax? — Tho 
Incotoe  tax  was  substituted  for  a  Licence  tax  and 
increased  the  revenue  by  about  Ex.  850,000.  Tho  last 
year  of  the  licence  tax  was  1885-86,  when  the  rcrenuo 
was  Bx.  503,034;  tho  first  year  of  the  income  tax  wag 
1886-87,  when  the  revenue  was  fix.  1,354,73d,  Trhtch 
gives  Ex.  851,000  as  the  increase. 

4822.  That  is  for  the  whole  of  India  P— Tes. 

4823.  And  the  method  yon  take  for  eatimating  the 
effect  of  increase  or  diminution  of  taxation,  is  to 
test  it  the  Tesalt  cf  that  one  j  ear ;  in  Babaequent^eare 
you  consider  that  Tamtiona  are  due  to  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  I  have  tested  it  by  die  rmnlt  of  one 
or  two  years;  if  there  bag  been  a  very  great  rise  in 
the  second  year,  I  have  assumed  that  part  uf  that  is 
due  to  the  increased  taxation.  Bat  I  find  there  was  no 
snch  rise  here.  The  income  tax  was  extended  to 
Bnrmah  in  1888-89,  and  that  brought  in  about 
fix.  50,000  more,  so  that  the  whole  increase  due  to 
the  income  tax  may  be  taken  at  about  Rx.  900.000, 
apart,  of  couree,  from  farther  jinqreases  since.  Then 
CfustomH  duties.  The  various  changes  made  may  be 
taken  as  increasing  the  revenue  net  by  Rx.  2,160,000, 
inclnding  the  excise  duty  on  cotton  which  has  been 
taken  under  this  head. 

4824.  Are  tbose  all  the  increases  of  which  you  are 
aware  ? — There  have  been  other  slight  variations,  but 
these  are  the  main  changes,  and  they  give  a  net 
increased  revenue  of  Rx.  2,860,000.  I  should  take 
Rx.  3,000,000  as  the  outside  increase.  Of  this,  in  1893- 
P4,  the  increase  would  be  only  Rx.  7P4,000,  or  say  in 
ronnd  numbers,  Rx.  800,000.  This  does  not  include 
increase  in  land  revenue  due  to  resettlements,  nor  any 
increase  for  the  changes  in  excise  duty,  as  to  which  thb 
CommiBBion  has  been  already  supplied  with  such  infor- 
maticn  as  conld  he  obtained  from  India. 

4825.  That  is  to  say.  summing  np  your  eridence,  if 
if  you  take  1893-94  you  would  estimate  from  the  best 
means  at  your  disposal  tbe  effect  of  chaugea  of  taxation 
at  Bz.  800,000.  and  for  1895-96  at  Bx.  3,000,000  P— Yes. 
Then  I  suppose  that  Upper  Burma  net  revenue  should 
also  be  excluded. 

4826.  Po  you  know  what  that  is  P— Yes.  The  neb 
revenue  from  Upper  Burma  in  1893-94  wna  fix,  803,000, 
and  in  1895-96  Ex.  838,000. 

4827-8.  As  I  have  said,  these  figures  include  a  very 
large  amounli  of  new  expenditure  now  incurred  which 
was  not  incurred  in  the  year  1881-82  or  in  the  four 
years  to  1885,  of  which  X  have  given  an  average ;  and  I 
wisit  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  military  expenditure, 
apart  from  those  items  of  new  expenditure.  By  that 
means  we  should  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  charges 
which  existed  in  those  early  years  of  our  period  of  com- 
parison  have  a  tendency  to  increase.  Can  you  tell  as, 
therefore,  the  chaige  in  each  year  sioce  1881-82  of 
expeditions  which  are  represented,  I  take  it,  by  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield's  column,  page  10.  headed  "Special 
Operations"? — This  table  gives  the  actual  figures 
from  which  Sir  Henij  Waterfield's  table  is  worked 
out ;  in  tbe  column  of  "  special  operations "  the 
actual  charges  in  each  year  are  given.* 

4829.  The  new  effective  charges  are  as  follows  in  the 
year  1893-94 — the  last  ascertained — viz.,  special  opera- 
tions, fix.  219,000;  Upper  Burma,  fix.  458,000;  and 
additions  to  tbe  army,  Rx.  1,617,000,  making  a  total  of 
Bx.  2,294,000, 1  think,  to  which  I  suppose  you  would 
add  tho  "  special  defence  works*'  charge,  which,  I  see. 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield  puts  outside,  of  Bz.  161,000, 
making  Rx.  2,455.000  ?— Yea. 

4830.  On  the  other  hand,  did  those  works  of  special 
defence  have  any  eU'ect  in  reducing  the  cha^e  for 
military  works  ? —  Nono  whatever,  1  believe.  {Sir 
Edwin  CoUen.)  No,  I  think  not. 

4831.  You  have  given  us  the  revenue  of  Upper 
Burma  at  Ex.  838,000,  I  think— over  800.000— and  the 
army  charge  for  Upper  Burma  for  this  particular  yeai^, 
189^94,  is  Bx.  458,000  ?—(Kr.  Jacob.)  Yes. 

4832.  Of  course,  that  would  exclude  civil  expend!* 
ture  ?— Yes. 

4833.  Would  the  result  of  that  be  that  the  revenue  of 
Upper  Bnrma  covers  the  expenditure,  or  is  there  a 
demntP — I  do  not  think  tbe  revenue  of  Upper  Burma 
covers  all  tbe  expenditure,  including  tho  whole  of  the 
military  charges  ;  but  tbe  revenue  of  the  whole  of 
Burma  ti^en  together  frould  cover  tbe  whole  of  the 


Am 


expenditnre  in  the  province.  I  may  say  that  it  is  rather 
dimcnlc  to  separate,  in  some  coses,  the  revenue  of 
Upper  Burma  from  that  of  Lower  Burma.  For 
instance,  all  Customs  revenue  is  credited  to  Lower 
Burma,  because  it  is  collected  there. 

4834.  In  that  figure  of  Ex.  838,000  that  you  have 

g'ren  us,  is  any  allowance  made  for  the  customs  duty 
pied  in  Lower  Burma  which  really  belongs  to  Upper 
Burma  P — No.  Tbe  actual  increase  in  tbe  customB 
revenue  owing  to  tbe  annexation  of  Upper  Bnrma  is 
very  slight,  because  we  used  to  levy  duty  upon  articlea 
going  to  Upper  Bnrma  before;  but  still  if  yon  attempt 
to  make  any  distribution  of  the  re\enue  lietween  the 
two  provinces,  it  would  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  to 
credit  a  oertam  portion  to  Upper  Burma. 

4885.  Quite  so.  But  in  reality  you  are  not  levying 
very  much  more  than  you  wore  before  P — No. 

4836.  As  I  said,  the  total  of  these  modifications  in 
the  years  1893-4  and  1H96-6  amounts  to  Rx.  2,455,000 
which,  deducted  from  the  net  military  expenditure 
of  that  year  of  Rx.  16,333,000,  leaves  a  balance  of 
Rx.  12,883,000,  representing  what  I  may  call  the  old 
charges,  tbe  charges  that  were  in  existence  before 
those  additions  were  made  to  the  expenditure  P — It 
represents  the  same  kind  of  charges ;  of  course  there 
have  been  various  improvementd  in  matters  of 
detail  affecting  the  health  and  the  comfort  of  the 
soldiers. 

4837-8.  Oh,  of  course;  that  we  shail  come  to  when 
we  atik  Sir  Edwin  CoUen  to  go  through  the  votes  with 

us  ?— Yef. 

(Sir  Edwin  Collen.)  These  are,  of  course,  if  I  may 
say  so,  siDiiLar  charges,  but  then  under  tho  various 
heads  there  are  a  groat  many  additions  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  position  of  the  soldier,  improvement  of 
equipment  and  so  on. 

(Mr.  Jae(A.)  There  is  one  more  general  modification 
that  ought  to  be  made,  I  think,  under  military  works ; 
an  addition  was  made  to  the  military  works  grant  of 
about  15  lacs  a  year  un  account  of  tho  annexation  of 
Upper  Burma— that  is  Ex.  150,000. 

4839.  Then  that  ought  to  be  deducted  also  P— That 
ought  also  to  be  deducted,  yes.  That,  upon  tbe  prin- 
ciple adopted,  brings  the  net  military  expenditure  for 
1893-94  down  to  Ex.  12,733,000. 

4840.  And  that  balance  of  Ex.  12,733,000  would 
fairly  compare  with  the  charge  in  any  year  you  like 
to  take  previous  to  1885-^h,  say  ia76-77  P— Yea, 
subject  to  those  general  iwnortcs  as  to  inoreaaed 

charges. 

4341.  And  of  course  subject  also  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  special  operations  in  some  of  those  years. 
But  if  we  take,  for  instance,  1875-76,  in  which  tho 
charge  for  special  operations  is  small,  we  have  got 
Ex.  12,108,000  as  the  military  expenditure  ?— Yes. 

4842.  Therefore,  the  old  existing  charge  would  be 
represented  in  that  year  by  Rx.  12,108,000,  and  in 
1893-4,  being  the  last  year  of  complet-ed  accounts,  bv 
Ex.  12,733,000  P— Yes.  ' 

4843.  And  therefore  for  the  whole  period  the  increase 
to  be  accounted  for  would  not  exceed  about;  Bz,  600,000  P 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

4844.  lluit  is  the  point  to  which  I  wanted  particularly 
to  direct  your  attention— first  of  all,  if  possible,  to  put 
the  army  expenditure  in  the  last  year  of  completed 
accounts  on  the  same  basis  as  it  was  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  tbe  period  which  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  has 
given  us,  so  that  we  mav  be  able  to  see  the  extent  of 
the  increase  and  bow  it  has  arisen,  leaving  on  one  side 
those  items  of  expenditure  which  have  been  added  aa 
matters  of  poHcy  P — Yes. 

4845.  I  see  a  great  distinction  between  those  two 
classes  of  expenditure  for  this  reason:  additions  which 
are  made  as  a  consequence  of  a  change  or  a  development 
of  policy  are  really  outside  tbe  powers  of  the  adminis- 
trator to  check ;  he  is  obliged  to  obey,  but  bis  powers 
of  being  economical  are  confined  to  the  services 
which  are  constant ;  and,  if  we  find  that  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  upon  those  services,  it  is  possible  there 
might  be  extravagance;  if,  on  tho  contrary,  we  find 
tbe  increase  on  the  old  services  very  small,  I  think  in 
justice  to  the  administrator  yon  ought  to  saj  that  the 
army  has  been  economically  administered  ? — Yes  ;  apart 
from  tbe  special  charge's  and  iVom  exchange,  the 
increase  in  ptdi^  hifi  bQen  ^  Utt^  OTOrQic  60Q>000  i«  8Q 
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4816.  Can  you  tell  what  the  military  foroe  iraa  in 
1875-76  and  what  it  is  now,  making  an  allowance  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  in  1H86-H7 ;  the  increase  in  the 
army  was  10,000  Earopeans  and  20,000  Natives,  was  it 
notP— (fitV  EdtHn  Gollen.)  Yes,  in  round  numbers. 
The  strength  of  the  army  now  is  70,662  British 
troops,  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  rank 
and  file,  and  14]  ,'257  natives,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  rank  and  file,  according,to  the  estimates  of  1895-96.* 

4847.  And  do  yon  know  at  all  what  it  was  in  1875- 
76  ? — I  am  afraid  I  conld  not  answer  accurately  off- 
hand, beoaose  of  coarse  the  difference  is  not  merely  the 
addition  to  the  strength  of  the  army  in  1885-B6,  hut 
there  have  been  fluctuations.  In  round  nnmbers  it  was 
60,000  British  troops  and  about  120,000  Natives— that 
is  to  say,  thoie  were  the  numbers  borne  on  the 
estimates. 

4818.  I  see  that  British  troops  in  1875>76  were  61,562, 
and  in  1892-93,  72.648  P— Yes. 

4849.  I  gather  from  the  papers  which  yon  gave  me, 
there  was  a  reduction  made  about  1881-82  P-^There 
was  a  slight  reduction  made  about  1881-82  after  the 
report  of  the  Army  Commission  of  1879 ;  but  this  was 
in  cadres,  the  establishment  in  sabres  and  bayonets 
remained  practically  unchanged;  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  officers  are  included  in  the  figam  just 
given ;  I  did  not  include  the  officers. 

4850.  My  figures  include  officers  and  men  ? — Ap- 
parently. 

4851.  I  think  yon  spoke  of  these  troops  as  borne 
on  the  estimates  r— There  are  certain  troops  like  tbe 
Hyderabad  contingent  which  are  not  borne  on  the 

military  stimates. 

4852-3.  Are  they  paid  from  Indian  revenne  P — They 
are  iiaid  from  ihe  rcTenues  of  the  Bcrars,  not  from 
the  military  estimaces.  I  merely  wished  to  show  that 
tfae  total  in  the  army  is  larger  than  is  shown  in  the 
Indian  estimates. 

4854.  They  are  not  paid  from  Indian  reveuocs  ?— No. 

4855.  So  that  they  do  not  affect  the  comparison  we 
are  speaking  of? — No. 

{Mr.  Jacob.)  Tbe  increased  charge  on  acconnt  of  that 
addition  of  strength  is  given  in  that  table  as 
Ex.  1,617.338. 

4856.  Now  following  the  figures  that  you  have  given 
US  with  regard  to  taxation,  and  applying  them  to  the 
year  1893-94,  Sir  Henry  Waterneld  gives  the  revenue 
at  Bx.  50,338,000,  and  yon  have  told  us  that  you  esti- 
mate the  effect  in  tbat  year  of  increased  taxation  at 
Ex.  800,000  P— Yes,  and  of  the  addition  of  the  Upper 
Burma  revenue  at  abcnt  Rx.  800,000 ;  that  would  be  an 
incn^se  of  about  Rx.  1,600,000  in  all. 

4857.  That  wonld  give  a  revenue  on  the  same  basis 
as  in  the  earlier  years  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  table 
orSx.  48,700,000?— Rx.  48,738,000. 

4858.  Against  which,  if  we  carry  the  estimate  back 
and  put  it  on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  tn  those  earlier 
^eara,  we  get  a  charge  of  Bx.  12,733,000,  do  we  not  P— 

4850.  And,  comparing  the  same  figures  of  revenue 
and  army  expenditure  for  1875-76  we  have  a  revenue 
of  Bx.  40,005,000,  and  an  army  expenditure  of 
Bx.  12,108,000.  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  to  ns,  is  it 
not.  that  the  Bx.  19,108.000  is  a  oonsidembly  higher 
per-oentage  on  Bx.  40,000.000,  than  Rx.  12,738,000  on 
Bx.  48,700,000  P— Yes,  it  certainly  is  higher. 

4860.  Perhaps  you  would  not  mind  putting  in  the 
per-centageP— Yes.  Tbe  per-oentage  for  1875-76  was 
30'3.  against  a  per  centage  of  261  for  1893-94. 

4861.  In  fact,  the  per-oentage  of  the  old-established 
charges  has  fallen  P — Yes. 

4862.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  baa  in  his  table  stated 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  net,  that  is  to  say  he 
deducts  receipts  which  are  not  taxation.  Could  yon 
give  OS  a  table  for  those  years  of  the  gross  army  ex- 
penditure and  the  receipts  which  Sir  Henry  Waterfield 
deducts  from  the  gross  expenditure,  leaving  the  net 
expenditure  as  given  in  Sir  Henry's  tables  P— Yes,  this 
is  the  table. 

4863.  Do  yoo  happen  to  know  bow  he  divides  those 
receipts  among  the  grants?  I  suppose  he  does  not 
attempt  that ;  be  deducts  them  en  &/oc,  doeti  he  no'''  ? — 
Ko,  they  arc  divided  against  the  grants  in  tbe  accounts. 


4864.  Therefore,  in  these  divisions  which  he  makes, 
snch  as  "special  operations"  and  "special  defence 
works."  and  so  forth,  tbe  receipts  attributable  to  those 
headings  wonld  bo  pot  against  them  P— Yes. 

4865.  Passing  on  now  to  the  other  heads  of  expendi- 
ture, besides  what  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  calls  the 
"other  charges,"  you  have  non-effective  charges  and 
military  works.  Can  yon  give  ns  a  table  of  the  amount 
of  those  in  each  year  P — Ye^,  my  table  gives  the  non- 
effective charges  too,  the  second  part  of  the  table. 

4866-8.  It  does  not  give  the  military  works,  does  it? 
— No ;  I  have  given  you  tfae  net  amount,  but  I  have 
not  given  you  the  grosi  amounts  yet,  I  can  add  them  to 
the  table. 

4869.  Are  there  any  heavy  receipts  on  account  of 
military  works  ? — No,  they  are  not  very  h^vy.  For 
1^3-94  the  receipts  from  military  works  amounted  to 
'Bx.  46,000.  They  do  not  vary  very  much  from  that 
except  in  one  or  two  years  when  there  were  exceptional 
receipts. 

4870.  I  think,  Mr.  Jacob,  that  completes,  for  the 
moment,  the  general  qoestions  which  1  wishi'd  to  ask  on 
the  result  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  tables,  always  reserv- 
ing the  qnestion  of  the  modifications  to  be  made  ou 
acconnt  of  exchange  allowances  in  India  P — Yes, 

4871.  I  will  now  ask  Sir  Edwin  Collen  if  he  will  take 
the  totals  of  the  estimates  on  tbe  lines  of  the  memo- 
randum which  he  has  given  me  (Sir  Edwin  Collen.) 
Beginning  at  what  year  P 

4872.  I  propose  to  follow  tbe  lines  that  you  have  laid 
down  here.  You  begin  with  a  short  compftrison  with 
the  army  charges  in  India  in  1875-70  and  1883-81, 
following  tbat  up  by  comparing  tbe  army  char/tes  in 
India  in  1884-85,  and  1893-94 ;  that  is  to  say,  yon  divide 
the  20  years  into  two  periods  of  10  years  (;ach,  enabling 
the  Commission  thereby  to  note  what  have  been  the 
remarkable  changes  in  the  different  heads  of  expenditure 
during  that  time  P— Yes. 

4873.  The  Indian  Aimy  Estimates  I  think  arc  divided 
into  20  votes  P — Into  20  grants. 

4874.  Of  which  the  two  biggest  grant.?  are  Com- 
missariat establishments,  supplies  and  services,  and 
Regimental  Pay  and  Allowances  P — Yes. 

4875.  Those  between  them  made  up  in  I&7&-76 
between  Rx.  8,000.000  and  9,000,000  out  of  a  total  of 
Rx.  12,iXM),000P— Yes,  out  of  atotal  of  Rx.  11,725,000. 

4876.  Therefore  those  two  grants  really  comprehend 
the  largest  part  of  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

4877.  I  will  now,  if  yon  please,  take  you  through  the 
grants  and  ask  you  for  any  remarks  that  occur  to  yon 
opon  them.  Orant  I.  is  Army  and  Crarrison  Stafi  ?— . 
Yes. 

4878.  In  1875-76  tbat  amounted  in  round  figures  to 
Ex.  505,000  P— Yes. 

4879.  In  1883-84  it  amounted  to  Rx.  517,000,  showing 
an  increase  of  Rx.  12,600.  Are  there  any  points  in  that 
grant  which  you  would  notice.  The  increase  is  not  a 
very  large  one  P — It  is  not  very  large.  It  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  higher  toor  and  contmgent  expenses  during 
that  period. 

4880.  What  do  you  c^l  the  higher  tour  ?— The  higher 
tour  charges,  I  shojld  have  said,  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  ;  he  made  longer  inspections,  and  therefoi-e 
tiie  charge  was  increased.  And  there  was  also  the 
creation  of  an  Intellij^ence  De[tartment  and  an  increased 
number  of  musketry  inspectors,  and  other  minor  itoms. 

4881-2.  Well,  I  suppose  the  creation  of  the  Intelli- 
genceDepartmcnt  wonld  go  a  long  way  to  account  for 
uiat  sum  P — Yes,  it  would.  Of  coarse  there  are  many 
items.  These  are  only  the  chief  ones,  but  the  total  in 
the  year  inchidea  other  additional  military  expenditure. 

4883.  Then  1  suppose  the  increased  number  of 
musketry  inspectors  you  look  upon  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  havii^  to  teach  troops  the  use  of  new 
arms  r— Yes.  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  army. 
Then,  of  course,  there  were  sundry  items  of  decrease ; 
those  I  could  give  if  the  Commissiou  wanted. 

48S4.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
into  that  detail ;  you  place  before  as  two  items  whii-h 
po  far  to  account  for  such  an  increase  as  Rx.  l:{,000 1'— 
Yes.  llight  I  say  that  under  each  of  those  grants  we 
have  decreased  barges  in  many  cases  by  economies, 
and  we  have  made  increases  on  account  of  the  improved 
e^oienoy  of  the  apay,  ^e  better  equipment  of  the  army  ^ 
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Maior-Gen  improvement  of  the  position  of  the  soldier,  and  so 

Sir  E.  H.  H.  ^^oi'tb,  so  that  we  may  say  that  wo  have  provided  a  good 

Colten  d^^l  of  thu  increase  by  abolition  of  appointments  and 

K.C.I. E.,  'and  decreases  of  expenditure  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  S.  Jacob.  4^85.  Grant  2.    Administrative  staff.     In  1875-76 

<^-^-^-  Rx.    182.000 1    in    1883-84    Rx.    186,000 ;  increase 

"7  Rx.  3,000  ? — This  was  really  due  chiefly  to  a  yary  small 

1 1  Mtrch  1896.  increase  of  the  Military  Accounts  Department  in  1870. 

Military  4886.  I  am  going  to  roserve  to  the  last  the  two 

treat  graots,  because  they  are  those  upon  which,  no 
Dubt,  yoti  will  have  most  to  say;  and  I  will  now  ran 
through  the  others.  Grant  5.  Remount  and  Veterioar; 
Establishments.  1875-76,  Rx.  162.000;  1883-84, 
Rx.  129,000;  decrease,  Rx.  33,000  P— I  mast  explain 
io  regard  to  that  decrease  that  during  the  period  under 
reference  horse -breeding  charges  were  transferred  to 
the  Civil  account. 

4887-S.  Can  you  toll  ub  what  sort  of  a  charge  that 
would  have  been  P-In  1888-84  it  was  about  Rx.  20,000. 

488.^.  Therefore  that  does  not  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  decrease  P — No.  Then  another  transfer  was  the 
cost  of  the  HiSBar  cattle  farm  ;  that  was  transferred  to 
Grant  4,  Commissariat;  but  even  taking  those  facts 
into  account,  there  was  a  reduction  chiefly  owing  to 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  old  Stud  Department,  and 
the  redaction  in  the  number  of  appointments. 

48!)0.  On  the  whole  that  vote  shows  a  real  decrease 
after  allowing  for  those  changes  due  to  transfers  P — ^Yes, 
I  think  so. 

48:>1.  Then  we  come  to  Clothing  e8tabli<>hment, 
supplies  and  services.  1875-76,  Kx.  115,000;  in 
1883- i4.  Rx.  123,000;  increase  Rx.  8,000  odd  P— That 
was  chiefly  due  to  increased  purchase  of  local  supplies 
in  India. 

48 12-'{.  Docs  that  represent  ihe  whole  of  the  cloth- 
ing charge  in  India  in  those  two  yeari  ?— Yes. 

48'J4~o.  But  is  there  any  lai^  item  of  clothing  sup- 
plied fiom  England,  ^hat  would  oorae  under  another 
head  ? — Yos ;  a  large  amount  comes  ont  from  home  for 
the  British  troops.  The  materials  are  worked  up  in 
India. 

48  >6.  Butwou'd  the  grant  cover  the  whole  charge  for 
the  uniforms  of  the  native  troops  P — Yes,  it  did  in  those 
days. 

48;*7.  When  you  say  "  increased  pui-c'nase  of  local 
supplie.'^,'"  do  you  mean  that  previously  you  get  mora 
from  Kngland,  and  that  you  took  in  the  latter  years 
to  buying  more  on  the  spot  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the 
explanation. 

4898.  Then  we  come  to  Grant  7.  Barrack  Establish- 
ment—supplies and  servicea.  1875-76,  Rx.  216.000  j 
1883-^.  Hx.  185.060 ;  decrease.  Rx.3I.000oddP— Here, 
again,  it  is  not  an  actual  decrease,  because  the  charges 
for  establishments  and  barrack  furniture  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Department,  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  in  1881.  But  apart  from  this,  there  were 
reductions  in  the  period  under  examination  in  punkha- 
puUing  establishments,  tattio-watering  establishmentB, 
and  other  barrack  charges. 

4809.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  amonnt  of  the 
charge  of  barrack  furniture  transferred  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  would  amount  to  ;  that  was  only  in 
Bombay,  1  think  ?— That  was  only  in  Bombay,  yes.  1 
am  afraid  I  have  not  i7ot  it  at  thin  moment,  but  I  have 
no  doubt-  J  could  obtain  it  from  India. 

4900.  Would  it  represent  the  total  of  that  decrease  P 
— I  should  think  it  wonld  contribute  very  considerably 
to  the  decrease,  but  I  cannot  give  an  absolutely  accurate 
answer, 

4901.  Grant  8.  Administration  of  martini  law. 
Rx.  32,000  in  1875-76;  Rx.  28,000  in  1883-84;  decrease 
Rx.  3,600.  To  what  is  that  decrease  due  ? — It  is  duo 
to  the  abolition  of  appointments  ;  the  start' of  the  .Judge 
Advocate  General's  Deoartment  was  reduced  by  several 
appointments  in  that  time. 

4902.  We  now  como  to  a  grant  in  which  the  increase 
was  very  large,  namely.  Medical  establishment — supplies 
and  services.  In  1875-76  it  was  Rx.  466,000;  in  1883- 
84,  Rx.  519,000  ;  increase,  Rx.  93,000  P— There,  again, 
it  is  exceedingly  difRculty  to  say  exactly  how  the 
increase  is  accounted  for,  because  there  have  been  so 
many  important  changes  in  the  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  expenditure  ;  it  is  very  diflicult  to  make  any  com- 
parison. There  have  been  several  transfers  from  this 
gniiit  to  other  grants ;  there  was,  for  example,  a  transfer 
to  this  grant  of  the  pay  of  British  Medica}  Officers 


from  grants  1  and  3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  reduction  of  n^edical  officers  in  1881-82  from  360 
to  300.  Then  there  was  a  transfer  of  the  pay  of  the 
Army  Hospital  Native  Corps  from  Grants  1  uid  3, 
and  there  was  a  transfer  of  the  charges  on  account  of 
the  Subordinate  Medical  Department.  Bnt  a  bond  fids 
increase  is  that  in  1876  all  the  officers  of  the  Army 
Medioal  Department  were  promoted  to  8ar^;eonB-nugor 
afier  12  years*  service ;  thi^t  caused  an  uarease  of 
Rx.  22,000  ;  and  previously,  in  1873,  the  proportion  of 
higher  to  lower  ranks  of  the  British  Army  Medioal 
Department  in  India  was  re-adjusted;  this  gave  an 
increase  of  Bx.  48,000. 

4903.  That  is  a  bo»d  fide  inorease  P— Yes.  In  1880 
the  dnal  administrative  staff  was  nboUshed.  there  was  a 
redaction  of  14  officers;  and  there  has  been  a  more 
extended  use  of  local  supplies  in  the  Medical  Depart* 
ment,  which  accounts  for  some  of  the  increase.  I  may 
say  that  the  details  are  given  in  the  reviews  of  military 
expenditure  which  I  have. 

4904-fi.  Which  are  ^ven  from  year  to  ^ear? — They 
are  compiled  general^  for  certain  periods  by  the 
Accountant-GeneraL 

4906.  Do  you  mean  a  decennial  review  P— I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  period  fixed. 

4907.  But  taking  this  amount  of  Bx.  93,000  have  you 
any  idea  what  the  amonnt  transfM-red  to  this  grant 
from  other  grants  would  represent  P— I  conld  give  yoa 
this,  but  it  would  take  some  time. 

4908.  It  is  rather  important  if  we  are  examining  the 
increases  to  know  how  much  of  an  increase  is  due  to 
transfer  from  elsewhere,  because  the  balance  only  is  a 
bond  fide  increase  P — Yes.  The  net  expenditure — this 
is  the  period  1873-73  to  i88',J-S4— after  dedncting  the 
receipts,  in  Grant  9  was  Rx.  363,000;  the  expen&tore 
of  1883-8i  after  dedncting  the  transfer  of  Bx.  230,000 
was  Rx.  360,000. 

4909.  And  what  was  the  former  grant? — The  former 
year  was  Rx.  963,000;  that  was  for  1872-73.  Ex. 
36",000  against  the  expenditure  of  1883-84  which,  after 
deducting  the  ti-ansfer  of  Rx.  230,000  was  Rx.  360,000. 

4910.  Then'  you  may  say  they  are 

same  ?— Yes,  tbey  are.   Then  the  receipts  in  It  

must  he  deducted;  that,  of  course,  is  a  question  of  the 
receipts,  and  we  are  dealing  with  gross  figures  in  Sir 
Donald  Maofarlane's  retnm. 

4911.  But  putting  it  in  ronnd  figures,  the  transfers 
would  have  accounted  almost  for  the  increase  ? — I  think 
so,  beoaose  there  have  been  considerable  rodnctiuns  in 
the  number  of  appointments  and  the  number  of  medical 
officers. 

4912.  Coming  now  to  Grant  10,  which  is  a  very  Ivge 
grant — ordnance  establishmenis,  stores,  and  camp 
equipage.  In  1875-76  that  amounted  to  Bx.  570,000, 
and  in  1883-84  to  Bx.  519,000,  showing  a  decrease  over 
that  period  of  Bx.  51,000.  Have  yon  any  remarks  to 
make  upon  that  P— It  happened  that  there  was  a  de- 
oresse— I  suppose  lees  stores  were  purchaeed  and  mann- 
facttired  in  that  year  1833-84.  Bnt,  taking  for  instance 
1882-83,  the  amount  was  Bx.  610,000  and.  I  think,  it 
may  be  said  if  one  looks  at  tho  succeeding  years,  tiiat 
the  tendency  in  the  Ordnance  Department  is  towards 
inorease,  for  two  main  reasons.  Because  we  bny 
more  local  supplies  in  India  and  we  mannf^ttire 
more,  and  secondly  the  equipments  of  the  troops  of 
all  kinds  cost  more  than  they  did  iu  the  earlier 
years.  So  that  I  wonld  not  say  that  there  had  been 
a  real  decrease,  because  it  Happened  in  thai  yew 
there  were  fewer  stores  bought,  bnt  I  should  say  it 
was  not  very  much — taking  an  average  of  years— over 
the  earlier  years.  Really  the  increased  expenditure  is 
due  to  increase  in  pay  of  establishmenta  and  equip- 
ments. And  then  we  made  great  reductions  in  1875 
and  subsequent  veMrs  consequent  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  speciu  Ordnance  Commission,  and  there  have 
been  in  the  last  20  or  30  years  a  large  number  of 
ordnance  establishments  abolished  and  reduced.  Thm 

Tin,  in  1879  we  went  over  the  whole  of  the  qfoestion 
reserves;  we  fonnd  that  certain  reserves  were 
redundant,  they  were  not  required,  and  after  the 
Commauder-in-Ubief  had  been  consulted  these  were 
reduced.  So  that  there  have  been  large  reductions  in 
the  Ordnauc»  Departmcmt,  idthough  there  has  been  a 
progressive  increase  in  expenditure  due,  as  I  think,  to 
those  causes  which  I  have  specified. 

4913.  In  oonfirmnlion  of  what  you  say  about  that 
year  not  beinp  a  veiy  good  sample  year,  if  you  add  the 
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fxpenditnre  of  1882-83  and  1883-81  together,  and  divide 
it  by  two,  you  get  Rx.  565,000  against  Bx.  570,000  in 
1875-76,  and  that  looks  very  macE  as  if  the  expenditure 
in  1882^3  bad  benn  abnormally  large,  and  the  ezpendi- 
tore  of  1883-84  abnormally  small,  does  it  notP — ^Yes. 
Taking  1875-76  or  187&-79,  that  year  ifwas  Rx,  913,000, 
then  ifc  fell  again  iti  1879-80  to  Rx.  773,000. 

4914.  (Sir  Sdlph  Knox.)  This  includes  both  Home 

and  Indian  expsiidituro  P— Indian  expenditure  only. 

4915.  {Chairman.)  We  are  dealing  solely  and  entirely 
with  Indian  e.\penditnre  now.  All  yon  told  us  before. 
Sir  Edwin,  was  that,  of  late  there  has  been  a  considerft- 
able  addition  I  think,  had  there  not,  to  local  sapplies 
in  India.  For  iosiance,  ammonttion  and  so  forth  ? — 
Tfls,  a  large  derelopatent 

4916.  But  had  that  como  into  operation  before 
1884  P — Partly;  it  had  been  going  on  for  many  years. 

4917.  Then,  on  the  whole,  with  regard  to  this  vote 
should  we  take  it  as  your  view  that  vigorous  reduotious 
on  one  side  over  the  period  now  under  review  practi- 
cally neatralined  increases  on  the  other  aide,  and  that 
yon  may  say  that  at  ' that  time  the  expenditure  was 
pretty  stationary  ? — I  think  I  may  say  that  the  reduc- 
lions  have  gone  a  long  way  to  counterbalance  the 
increase. 

4918.  Of  course  we  are  confining  ourselves  now  only 
to  the  years  up  to  1883-8 i  P— Yes. 

4919.  At  all  events  there  was  no  increase  at  that 
time  on  the  ordinary  expenditare,  that  need  call  for 
any  particular  remark  p — No.  I  should  like  to  emphasise 
the  remark  thai  there  might  have  been  a  real  extra 
expenditure  in  some  directions,  as  there  was  a  real 
reanction  by  the  reduction  of  the  large  nniiber  of 
depots  aboat  India. 

4920.  That  is  what  I  gathered  frum  what  you  said 
before  P — It  followed  on  the  policy  which  the  Govern- 
ment accepted  in  1875-76  consequent  on  the  report  ot 
the  Ordnauce  Commission  of  1874-75.  It  followed  on 
the  acceptance  of  that  policy  to  conoeutrate  rather  than 
diapeiso  ordnance  establishments,  itnd  that  hai  been 
carried  oat  to  a  very  great  Pitont. 

4921-3.  {Sir  Balpk  Knox.)  But  during  these  years, 
1875-6  to  1883-4,  was  there  not  a  very  large  reduction 
in  home  expenditure  for  ordnance  stores  P — I  am  not 
qaite  sure ;  very  probably,  I  think. 

4,9Z4-h.  T  Rnd  here  in  Table  XYII.  expenditure  on 
military  stores,  ordnance  and  miscetlanoons  ir.  Eng- 
land;  for  1875-70  it  8ti\rts  with  an  expenditure  of 
470,OO0i.,  which  was  increased  the  next  year  by  28,000/., 
aad  ibe  next  by  45,000^. ;  then  there  was  a  decrease  of 
291,000/.,  next,  a  decrease  of  4,600/.,  next,  47,0001., 
next,  24,000/.,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  there  waS'  a  consider- 
able decrease— that  is  to  eay.  after  1877-78.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  replied  that  therd  may  have  been  an  exces- 
sive stock  obtained  previously. 

J^6.  TVas  there  anything  in  1875-76  in  the  nature  of 
re-armnment  or  anything  of  that  kind— in  small  arms  P 
—There  is  no  doobt  during  that  period  there  were  lurge 
additions  caused  by  the  equipment  of  British  troops  with 
the  Martini-Henry  rifle;  the  native  troops  were  also 
armed  with  Sniders  and  the  i^Bue  of  R.M.L.  guns  to 
the  artillery  took  place.  These  re-armaments  took 
place  from  1874-5  to  1877-8. 

4927.  {Chairman.)  The  next  is  G-rant  11.  Ecclesias- 
tical. In  1876-76  that  amounte<l  to  Rx.  22.000;  in 
1883-84,  Rx.  28.000 ;  increase  Rx.  6,000  P— That  is 
uhieBy  duo,  I  think,  to  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  pay 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

4928.  Grant  12.  Bduintion.  In  1875-76  it  was  Rx, 
43.000  ;  in  1883-84,  Ex.  40,000,  showing  a  decrease  of 
Rx.  3.000  P — As  far  as  I  oun  make  out  that  was 
mainly  due  to  the  increased  economy  in  the  military 
asylums  which  are  placed  under  this  head;  the  affairs 
of  the  military  asylums  wore  investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  the  general  result  was  economy, 
which  I  think  accounts  for  the  very  small  decrease. 

4929.  Then  Grant  13.  Sea  Transport  Charges. 
1875-76,  Rx.  68,000;  1883-84.  Rx.  62.U00;  decrease, 
Bx.  6,000.  May  I  ask  what  charges  does  this  cover P 
merely  coast  traiisport  ? — Generally  ludinn  port-lo-port 
transport;  bat  also  certain  cha''ge8  connected — in  those 
days  certainly — with  tbo  overland'  iro^  service,  that 
Were  paid  for  in  Bombay,  passages  of  officers  in  private 
vessels,  passages  home. 

4930.  By  charges  connected  with  the  overland  troop 
service  do  you  mean  coming  home  or  going  outP— 


Coming  home.  They  consisted  of  charges  for  bed- 
ding, washing,  and  so  on  I  think. 

4931.  The  general  burden  of  transport  is  home  in 
England,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  it  is. 

4932.  Grant  14.  Miscellaneous  services.  In  1876- 
76,  Rx.  280,000;  in  1883-84,  Rx.  286,000;  showing  an 
increase  of  Rx.  6,000.  What  do  those  miscellaneous 
charges  cover  ? — All  charges  which  cannot  appropriately 
be  classified  under  the  other  beads.  It  is  not  a  grant 
that  really  admits  of  mQch  comparison,  becense  it  varits 
very  much  from  year  to  year.  For  instunce,  the  ac- 
counts of  a  small  expedition  brought  to  a  total  may  be 

Eut  under  the  Grant  14;  bat  I  can,  of  course,  give  the 
ommission  the  details  of  the  charges.    They  are 
very  numerous. 

4933.  Do  you  happen  to  have  an  account  by  you  from 
which  you  can  read  us  in  any  one  year  what  are  the 
services  covered  by  the  vote  P — Yes.  The  services 
are  the  examinations  of  military  officers  in  native 
languages,  donations  to  Officers  Widows  Puud  of 
British  troops ;  grant  in  aidof  the  United  Serrice 
Institution,  grant  in  aid  of  the  Soldiers*  Total  Absti- 
nence Association,  grant  in  aid  of  the  Rifle  Associa- 
tioa,  house  rent  for  military  telegraph  officers,  munshi 
alluwanoe  to  officers  and  men  on  acquisition  of  native 
langirages,  certain  charitable  aHowanoes. 

4934.  Those  you  are  mentioning  now  would  be  con- 
stant charges,  would  they  not  P — Yes,  they  would. 

4935.  "What  would  the  constant  charges  amount  to  in 
round  figures,  do  you  think  P — It  would  be  difficult  to 
say  as  camps  of  exercise  and  instruction  would  be 
entered,  and  those  varied  a  good  deal  till  late  years, 
when  a  fixed  sum  has  been  given.  Then  we  come  to 
the  different  expeditions,  ccrlain  arrear  charges, 
and  military  charges  on  account  of  the  Gilgit  agency. 

4936.  Then  do  all  extra  charges  connected  with  ex- 
pcditions  fa'l  on  this  rote  P— Well,  the  smatlexpeditious 
are  generally  accounted  for  separately,  and  then  placed 
as  a  total  under  thi^  [>articnlar  graut. 

4937.  I  see  in  one  of  the  papars  before  us  there  is 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  forward  from  1884-85, 
and  I  am  struck  by  the  difference.  For  instancs,  in 
1885-86  there  is  an  exiionditurd  of  Bx.  3,30-2,000?— 
Under  grant  14  P 

4938.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  In  1885-.86  P— That,  no  donbt, 
was  Quetta;  that  was  over  two  crores,  I  think. 

4939.  (Cliairman.)  (JrantlSis  Volunteer  Corps,  which 
in  187r)-76  was  Rx.  15,000;  in  188:1-84,  was  Rx.  60,000; 
increase.  Bx.  46,00ttp— That  is  really  due  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Toluuteer  movement — the  increase  in 
numbers. 

4!)40.  Who  are  these  volunteers? — They  are  Euro- 
peans and  Eurasians.  There  are  nearly  oO,OliO  of 
them  now,  I  thiuk,  28,000  to  30,000. 

4941.  Then  w«  come  to  rewards  for  military  services, 
Gi-ant  16.  1875-76,  Rx.  10.000;  I*r8:!-S4.  nearly  Rx. 
9,000;  decrease,  Rx.  1,400.  W  hat  are  these  ?— The 
Indian  expenditure  inolades  good  service  pensions, 
Victoria  cross  annuities,  annuities  and  gratuities  for 
meritorious  aerrices,  and,  for  ihc  native  army,  the 
allowances  for  the  Order  of  British  India  and  the  Order 
of  Merit. 

4942.  It  strikes  one  as  re-nnrkable  that  chere  should 
be  so  large  a  decrease  for  this  service  P — It  happened, 
I  think,  in  this  way.  There  was  an  increase  ui  the 
Order  on  the  Ist  January  1877,  but  there  wai!  a  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  Grant  18.  when  the  native  o'ficers 
were  pensioned,  becanse  the  allowance  was  included 
in  native  officers'  pensions. 

4943.  At  all  events,  that  is  a  very  small  affair?— 

Very  smiill. 

4944.  Grant  17.  Military  Pensions  to  Europeans.  In 
1875  we  may  call  it  in  round  figures  Rx.  100,000;  in 
1884  Rx.  lo5.(KX) ;  tho  increase  being  pretty  nearly 
Rx.  6,000.  What  was  that  due  to  P— That  was 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  retired  officers 
living  in  India,  and  probably  to  the  capitalisation  of 
pensions,  which  was  brougfit  in  in  1881 ;  they  were 
allowed  to  capitalise  one-third  of  their  pensions  before 
leaving  India,  and  that,  of  cjurse.  was  paid  in  rupees. 

4945.  Then  would  that  represent  the  pensions  of 
European  uffioers  and  soldiers  who  happened  to  remain 
in  India? — Yes,  that  would  represent  the  actual  i>ay- 
monts  in  India,  including  the  commutation  of  certain 
portions  of  the  pensions  which  are  in  sterling. 
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4M6.  Those  Bgarea,  of  ooarae.  are  the  groaa  fignres ; 
yon  hare  not  dedaoted  from  them  the  receipts  f — Ko. 

4947.  Then  we  oome  to  Grant  IS.  Uilitary  FeneionB 
to  NatiTOB.  1876-76,  Ex.  612.000 ;  1883-84.  Ex.  6*7,000 ; 
increase,  Ex.  135,000.  Are  those  penstona  to  the  Native 
forces  P — ^Yes,  invalid  and  wonnd  pensions  of  warrant 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  what  are  called 
family  pensions  of  the  Native  army;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pension  that  is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  sort  of  com- 

SasBtonate  allowance  do  the  heir  of  a  native  soldier  who 
ies  on  foreign  service. 

4948.  Are  the  soldiers  in  the  Native  army  entitled  to 
pension  as  a  mle  p— Yes,  under  certain  mles. 

4949.  I  suppose  after  a  certnin  amonnb  of  service  P — 

Yos. 

4950.  Are  the  native  soldiers  in  India  engaged  for 
long  service  P — "WelU  it  may  be  really  called  a  long 
service  army.  Arter  15  years  a  man  gets  his  pension, 
if  invalided,  even  enlisted  before  3Qth  November  1886, 
bnt  the  ordinary  pension  now  is  after  21  years,  and 
can  be  claimed  without  invaliding.  There  is  also  a 
snpsrior  rate  of  pension  for  men  of  unblemished 
character  after  32  years'  service. 

4951.  Then,  in  fact,  you  encourage  a  service  of  21 
years  P — Yes,  but  I  m'ght  explain  that  non-commis- 
siouod  officers  and  soldiers  are  entitled  to  discbarge 
in  time  of  peace,  after  three  years'  service  under  ce»*- 
tain  restrictions,  and  we  allow  them  to  pass  to  the 
reserve,  as  far  as  the  limit  of  the  reserve  permits,  after 
five  years*  service  and  not  more  than  12  years*  service 
with  the  colours. 

4953.  In  which  cage  they  receive  a  retaining  fee,  I 
suppose  P — Yes,  a  retaining  fee  of  three  rupees. 

4963.  Nob  a  pension  P — No,  but  nien  in  the  reserve 
get  p«nsioned  after  25  years'  colour  and  reserve  service 

4!^5('.  Would  yon  e.tpoct  to  see  a  continnoas  increase 
in  tliis  grant,  because,  if  the  Native  army  has,  as  a 
condition  of  sevrice,  a  pension  ottacbed  to  it,  apart 
from  increasing  the  (orce,  you  wonld  expect  even- 
tually to  arrive  at  a  more  or  leSB  normal  HguroP — 
Yes,  provided  that  the  figures  ore  not  disturbed  by 
wars  and  expeditions,  because  those  would  uatnrally 
tend  to  an  increase  in  the  pension  list. 

4955.  Quite  so,  and  India  is  always  at  war  P— This 
grant,  of  coarse,  does  tend  to  inorease  up  to  certain 
umita. 

4856.  This  is  a  very  large  increase ;  Uiere  has  been 
no  great  incroase  in  the  army  during  this  period,  and 
here  you  have  an  increase  from  500,000  to  647,000,  or 
135,04K>,  which  is  a  very  large  per-oentage  on  the 
500,0'X)  P — ^Well,  that  was  dae  to  the  retirement  of 
men  who  had  enlisted,  during  1857,  at  a  greater  a^e 
than  is  allowed  in  normal  times,  to  improvemeot  m 
pensions  in  1878,  and  it  was  duo  also  to  the  Afghan 
war. 

4957.  {Sir  JUUpk  Knott.)  Is  there  any  reserve  pay  ?— 
Yes ;  I  have  expluned  it,  I  think. 

4958-60.  Is  there  any  cbaige  for  the  reserve  in  this 
year,  1883-4  f  — No,  because  the  reserve  waa  not  esta- 
blished till  1885-86,  and  it  has  made  slow  progress. 
I  may  mention  also  ^at  the  pensions  are  derived  from 
a  much  larger  army  than  now  exists. 

4961.  iOhairman.)  Yon  might  class  Grant  19— 
Widows'  Pensions  and  Compassionate  Allowances — with 
the  former  one,  might  yon  not ;  it  is  not  a  very  big 
grant,  Rs.  18,000>  1875-76,  and  Rx.  20,000  in  1883-84, 
increase  Bz.  2,000.  I  suppose  that  would  be  due  to  the 
Afghan  War,  would  it  not  P — Well,  the  increase  is  very 
small. 

4962.  Then  we  oome  to  Grant  20- -Departmental 
Fensions— which  was  Rx.  23,000,  and  rose  to  Bx.  40,000, 
showinR  an  inorease  of  Kx.  17,000.  What  is  that  grant 
for  ?— "Hie  grant  inolndes  pensions  and  gratnities  given 
under  civil  rules  to  uncovenanted  servants  in  miUtaiT 
employment,  departmental  officers ;  and  in  chis  period 
no  doubt,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  re-organisation 
of  offices  and  enlargement,  as  they  had  all  been  cut 
down  very  low  in  the  year  sncceeding  the  Uutiny.  I 
think  that  accounts  for  the  inorease  of  the  pension 
charge. 

4963.  A  large  portion  of  these  pensions  wonld  he  to 

native.s,  wonld  they  not  P — Yts. 

4964.  That  takes  us  through  all  the  Grants  except  the 
two  largest,  and  X  will  now  go  back  to  Grant  3, 
Begimental  Pay  and  Allowances.    In  1875-76  that 


amounted  to  Rx.  6,500,000,  and  in  .883-84  it  Vas  Bx. 
6,141,000  P— The  decrease  was  Rx.  358,650. 

4965.  Therefore  we  have  got  a  decrease  on  regimental 
pay  and  allowanoes  of  tbe  large  amount  of  Rx.  358,000 
upon  an  expenditure  in  1875-76  of  Rx.  6,500,000.  Have 
you  any  remarks  to  offer  unoii  that  Grant  P — There  was 
a  very  large  decrease  in  tne  charge  consequent  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  special  Army  Organisation 
Commission  of  1879.  The  Commission  proposed  to 
reduce  80  native  infantry  regiments  and  10  cavalry 
regiments,  while  the  Government  of  India  recom- 
mended the  reduction  of  18  infantry  and  4  cavaliy 
regiments.  Both  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missions and  in  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of 
India,  it  was  not  intended  to  reduce  the  whole  streogth 
of  the  army,  but  to  keep  the  number  of  men  at  aboat 
the  same  fignre.  The  Ccaumission  of  1879  was  insti- 
tuted with  a  view  tu  seeing  how  expenditure  oould  be 
rednoed  as  well  as  to  see  how  improvement  eoald  be 
effected  in  tbe  oi^nisation  of  tbe  umy,  and  I  think 
that  the  large  savings  are  chiefly  due  to  these  reduo- 
tions. 

4966.  That  is  to  sav,  the  Government  did  adopt  a 
number  of  recommendations  made  by  that  Oommissifm 
with  a  view  to  eoonomy  P — Yes. 

4967-8.  Have  you  got  the  report  of  that  Commission 
at  hand  here  P — 1  have  not  got  tt  at  the  present  moment; 
I  have  an  abstract  of  the  different  recdnunendations  that 

were  proposed. 

49'^9-70.  It  has  been  laid  before  Parliament,  has  it 

not  ?— Yes. 

4971.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  I  understand  there  was  no 
reiuction  in  the  total  force,  in  the  total  numbers  P— 
No. 

4972.  It  was  a  re-organi&ation  P — ^A  re<orga]iisation, 
yes. 

4973.  (Chairman.)  Still  one  is  struck  by  the  fhct  that 
the  comparison  of  the  tenth  year  should  sbow  so  consid- 
erable a  reduction  as  Rx.  358,000  P — Of  course,  here  again 
one  is  met  by  the  fact  that  there  were  transfers,  tbero 
was  a  transfer  to  Grant  9  of  the  pay  of  medical  officers ; 
I  think  it  was  in  1882-83 ;  and  then  there  was  a  very 
large  rsdnotion  of  artilloiy  in  1881^  from  86  batteries 
to  /  7  batteries. 

4974.  That  meant  an  absolute  redaction  of  men,  did 
it  not  P— Yes,  and  thero  was  a  large  reduction  of  the 
number  of  officers  in  India,  who  were  left  unemployed 
after  the  Hatiny. 

4975.  That  is  a  reduction  of  non-effective  charge  in 
f^P — ^No,  they  were  not  non-effective;  they  were 
kept  on  the  active  list,  but  they  were  r«£uidant 
ofllcers  for  whom  places  oould  not  be  found. 

4976.  And  they  have  gradnally  dissappeived  P-^Yes, 
they  have  gradually  disappeared  f^m  tne  effective  list. 

4977.  But  there  was  no  great  [change  daring  that 
time  in  your  scales  of  pay  and  allowances  evidently  f— 
There  were  various  changes  affecting  the  Native  army 
in  the  way  of  increase,  that  is  to  say,  improvement  in 
position. 

4978.  Still  they  couid  not  have  been  heavy  financially 
iu  view  of  this  result  P — I  might  say  that  in  1877-78 
the  cost  of  certain  conoessious  to  the  native  army  was 
about  Rx.  120,000. 

4^9-80.  The  transfers.  I  think  we  gathered,  com- 
pared with  tbe  total  cost  of  this  service,  were  not  very 
much ;  I  think  tbe  fignre  you  gave  in  regard  to  the 
transfer  in  the  medical  grant  was  a  considerable  one 
npon  the  amount  of  that  grant,  bnt  it  would  not  be  very 
large  as  affecting  the  *.otal  of  this  grant,  wonld  It  P — The 
total  amount  transferred  from  the  grant,  for  medical 
officers  was  say  Rx.  190,000.  Then  there  were  about 
Rx.  57,000  for  hospital  servants  and  subordinate  medical 
establishment,  who  were  also  transferred.  Then,  again, 
only  a  portion  of  this  charge  I  may  say,  appeared  iu 
Grant  9  owing  to  the  reduction  of  mediow  officers  which 
I  mentioned. 

4982.  Yes,  quite  so.  Bnt  yon  see  that  gives  you  Rx. 
247,000  transferred,  leaving  out  of  a  decrease  of  Rx. 
368,000  about  Rx.  100,000  still  to  the  good.  If  the 
increase  in  1878,  which  was  only  one  instaace,  was 
Bx.  120,000,  there  must  have  been  very  considerable 
connter-balancing  rednctioos  if  you  were  improving  tbe 
condition  of  the  soldier  in  the  meantime  f — Yes.  there 
were.  The  redaction  the  Native  army  in  re- 
organisation of  Artillery  district  staff,  and  other  items 
of  decrease  accounted  for  a  good  deal  of  savings. 
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498*2.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Was  'there  not  a  iarf^ 
reduction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nomber  of  batteries 
of  artiUer  J  was  redaced  P — I  think  I  mentioned  that. 

4983.  And  jon  got  rid  of  the  number  of  officers  be- 
longing to  the  regiments  rcdnced  P — I  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  redaction  in  1882  of  artillery  from  86 
batteries  to  77  \  and  chen  there  was  some  reduction  in 
officers,  bnt  I  thinlc  not  any  very  great  reduction.  Of 
course  when  the  army  was  reduced,  each  regiment  that 
remained  got  another  officer;  however,  there  was  a 
considerable  reduction  too. 

4984.  There  was  a  reduction  of  all  charges  due  to 
regimental  organisation  P — Yes,  quite  so. 

4985.  You  got  rid  of  all  the  bands  and  messes,  and 
a  certain  number  of  officers  and  other  charges,  medical, 
and  so  forth  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4986.  These  were  all  reduced  largely  ? — ^They  were 
reduced  largely,  but  at  tbo  same  time  one  officer  was 
added  to  each  of  the  remaining  regiments.  I  may  men- 
tion that  there  irere  many  measnies  of  expenditura 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  British  Army. 

4987.  {Chairman.)  When  the  army  was  increased  in 
1886  wsR  th«^  artillery  increased  back  to  its  old  force  ? 
— I  think  it  was  increased  by  11  batteries ;  giving  a 
larger  number  of  batteries  than  we  had  before  1882  by 
2.  or  88  against  81 

4988.  27ow  wo  pass  to  Grant  4.  Commissariat  es- 
tablishments, supplies  and  services.  That  on  the 
eontrarr  shows  a  conoiderable  increase.  In  1875-76 
it  was  Rx.  1,941,000;  in  1883-84  it  was  Rx.  2.221,000, 
showinf^  an  increase  of  Bx.  280,000  P — The  increase  is 
really  due  to  increased  consumption  of  locally  brewed 
matt  liquor,  to  provisions  for  Native  soldiers  at  Quetta, 
to  oompe:isation  for  dearnosa  of  I'ocd  to  ISengal  cavalry 
which  was  granted  in  1877 ;  to  increa.Ho  in  ibe  pay  of 
the  lower  Tiiuks  of  tiie  Comruiijsai'iat,  and  to  the  ie- 
oiganisbtion  of  the  transport  after  the  Afghan  war. 
Thuse  aie  the  main  heads ;  of  ooirrsc  thcro  are  many 
details. 

4981'  What  do  yon  mean  by  increasing  the  conaump- 
tion  ot  I'-cally  brewed  malt  liquor;  was  that  formerly 
all  imported  'f — It  was  formerly  imported, 

4990.  Would  that  account  for  a  CDUsidorable  part 
of  this  iticre^  ? — Yes,  I  think  so— a  very  largo  part. 

4991 .  I  see  you  say  that  t'he  increase  was  also  doe  to 
compensation  for  dearuess  of  food  to  Bengal  cavalry 
in  1877;  was  that  a  serious  increase  P — Yes;  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount,  but  it  was  considerable.  The 
method  of  calculating  the  compensation  for  the  deamess 
of  forage  was  also  changed  iu  1875  lo  the  advantage  of 
the  soldier. 

4992.  I  notice  in  a  paper  among  those  y^on  were 
kind  enough  to  give  me,  corrunpondence  in  Iiiilia 
which  pointed  to  the  fact  thatthtro  had  boon  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  food  prices  which  had  to  bo 
taken  into  consideration  P — Yes. 

49P3.  That  question  comes  probably  more  conveniently 
later  r* — I  will  venture  to  enter  upon  that  when  we  come 
to  the  later  period. 

4f)94.  Quite  so.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  we  may 
attribute  a  very  large  amount  of  this  considc-rable 
increase  to  increased  cost  of  food  ? — And  to  the  fact 
that  the  privilege  was  extended  to  the  Bengal  cavalry, 
who  had  not  enjcyed  it  before ;  1  think  that  the 
compensation  charges  did  not  rise  to  a  very  extra- 
ordinary extent.  It  varies  very  much  with'  cerUiin 
years ;  if  you  have  a  bad  vear  as  to  prices,  the  coat 
rises.  Now  1  notice  in  187i>-76,  compensation  under  the 
head  of  '*  compeosaiion  to  nativea  fvr  deiirjieeB  of 
"  jtrovisiona  "  was  about  Ex.  19,4J0.  In  18rfL'-84,  it 
was  Bx.  42,000,  so  that  it  had  risen ;  still,  there  was  no 
very  extraordinary  rise  considering  the  changes  I  have 
Specified. 

4995-7.  With  re'gard  to  these  two  most  imporlant 
grants  (3  and  4),  and  I  would  add  tho  Ordnance  grant, 
which  uppcars  to  me  to  be  a  very  important  grant, 
you  could  give  ns  the  causes  of  increase  or  decrease  a 
little  more  in  detail,  and  hand  it  in  to  us  as  a  table  for 
this  period.  1875-6  to  1883-4.  Frotiably  we  should  see 
whether  continuation  is  necessary  when  we  deal  with 
the  second  period  of  10  years  ? — I  can  do  so,  certainly.* 

4998.  That  I  think  finishes  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  said 
about  tho  detail  of  increase  for  the  period  from  1875-76 
to  1883-84-.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  wish  to  add 
anythitigibefore  we  pass  on  the  next  decennial  period  P 
~Sot  1  do  not  think  so. 


'  See  Appendix  18. 


h  We  now  come  to  the  next  decennial  period  from 
1834-85  to  1893-94,  and  I  think  we  had  better  follow 
your  memorandum  and  take  the  grants  throughout  in 
the  same  way.  Therefore  I  will  begin  with  G-raut  1 — 
Army  and  Garrison  staff.  1884^85.  Rx.  48X000  ;  1893-94, 
Rx.  527,000;  increase  Ex.  42,000.  That  is  an  increase 
during  this  10  years  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
previous  10  years  P— There  was  a  reduction  under  the 
head  of  Commander-in-Chief  due  to  a  less  charge  fop 
the  tours,  and  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  Adjutant. 
General't  Department,  but  that  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
abolitionof  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Adjutant-General 
of  Royal  Artillery  :  and  there  was  an  increase  by  the 
api)ointment  of  an  Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  in  1887, 
and,  of  course,  under  the  head  of  musketry  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  due  to  the  neoesBity  of 
providing  higher  musketry  instruotioa  in  the  army. 
Then,  again,  under  the  head  of  Quartermaster- 
General's  Department,  there  was  a  reduction  consequent 
on  the  ro-oxganisation  of  the  staff  in  188:)-90.  the 
two  separate  departments  of  the  Adjatant-General's  and 
the  Quartermaster  General's  being  amalgamated.  I 
may  mention  that  there  was  a  committee  on  commands 
and  staff  of  which  the  Quartermaster-General  was 
president,  and  the  Deputy  Adjutant-General  and  1  wero 
members.  We  recommended  considerable  reductions  in 
the  staff,  and  although  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  army  commands  to  Upp!_T  Burma  and  on  the  frontier, 
and  so  on,  iherfl  was  not  an  absolute  decrease  of  ei- 
pcnditurc,  yet  we  were  able  tu  meet  those  e.xtonsioris 
Irom  a  aurii  which  was  not  very  much  greater,  I  think, 
than  the  previous  expenditure  on  the  smaller  area. 

500(.>,  Then  I  observe  that  one  of  the  largest  increases 

was  in  district  commands  and  staff,  veiy  nearly 
Rx.  2'),0ii0  ?  — That,  of  conr-e,  is  largely  duo  to  the  addi- 
tional requirements  of  Uppor-  Burma:  bnt  as  I  point 
out  tlie  increase  has  been  mnch  hss  than  it  otherwise 
Would  have  becu  if  we  had  not  made  considerable 
reductions. 

5'Wl.  Xow  would  that  increase  caused  by  Upper 
Burma  appear  under  that  head  of  Sir  Henry  Watertieid's 
piiper  which  gives  ths  charges  of  Upper  Burma ;  I  sup- 
pose not  ?— I  should  be  rather  diffident  in  answering 
that  question.    A  part  of  it  might  so  appear. 

5-X)2.  Then  th<  ro  is  another  large  increase  in  what 
is  called  "station  conservancy,"  which  rose  iVum 
Rx.  6.000  to  Rx.  20,000?— Thar,  is  dno  to  increased 
sanitary  requirements.  T  think  it  has  been  trans- 
feired,  since  this  period  began,  to  the  medical  grant, 
bat  I  may  say  that  a  great  deal  of  expenditnre  in  India 
is  due  tu  the  increased  attention  paid  to  sanitary 
matters,  and  to  the  conviction  that  tbeso  matters  are 
essential,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Army  Sanitary 
Commission  at  home  presses  the  Secretary  of  Sttto  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  pretjses  the  Governmentof  India, 
to  make  improvements  in  tho  ganitary  condition  of 
contonments  especially ;  in  yeara  gone  by  the  Uovorn- 
mcnt  were  content  with  a  vciy  modust  style  of  build- 
ings for  native  troops;  but  the  State  has  had  of  late 
years  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  improving 
the  huts,  or  barracks,  and  also  in  improving  generally 
the  sanitary  arr-vngt-niciits  of  stations,  in  water  supply 
and  drainage,  &c.  Those  improvements  are,  1  venture 
to  think,  most  legitimate  objects  of  expenditure, 
bat  a  great  deal  of  money  is  required. 

5U0;j.  Then  we  may  sum  up  this  grant  by  saying  that 
the  largest  increases  have  been  first  of  all  in  the  district 
commands  and  staff  due  to  Upper  Burma,  that  is  Rx. 
IS.O'XI;  then  Rx,  15,000  on  sanitary  requirements  of 
iitation  conservancy.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have 
hiui  a  very  considerable  decrease  by  the  re-crganisation 
of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  ? — And  the 
staff,  yrs.  Of  course,  the  increase  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Intetligonce  Department  in  India 
— the  re-organisation  of  it  rather  m  1892-3  because 
the  Intelligence  Department  was  created  in  1876. 

6004.  It  was  then  made  more  expensive? — It  was 
made  more  expensive,  and  a  branch  started  for  Burma, 
and  a  mobilization  branch  at  army  headquarters. 

6005.  Then  shall  we  find  under  other  grants  that 
there  is  an  iDcroa.-e  of  expense  due  to  the  occupation 
of  Burma,  hut  ni  i  includea  in  the  special  account  for 
Burma? — Not  to  any  great  (xtent.  I  think  it  may 
ooour  in  Eotue  cases,  but  1  am  not  certain.  I  shoaltl 
like  to  be  sure  before  I  gave  a  decided  answer  whether, 
iu  compiling  the  extra  expenditure  on  account  of  Upper 
Burma  they  take  into  account  the  extra  staff;  as  far  as 
I  know  they  do. 


Sir  E.  m  a. 

Colltn, 
K.CJ.E.,  and 
Hr.  S.  Jacob, 

C.SJ. 
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Military. 


5006.  Taking  staff  and  commands,  I  Bee  tbat>  there  is 
a  very  large  increase  in  the  item  *'  garrison  and 
station  ptaff  "  ;  what  is  the  meanins  of  that? — W'e  had  a 
certain  number  of  district  stations  at  wbich  there  were 
brigade  majors,  chat  wonld  come  under  brigades  ;  and  a 
certain  nnmbcr  of  these  officers  were  made  station-staff 
officers  of  the  firnt  class.  They  are  local  staff  officers. 
And  there  were  certain  brigade  commands  abolished, 
and  coIoroIh  on  the  staff  were  appointed.  8o  I  think 
it  means  merely  that  one  class  of  cxponditaro  was 
diminished  and  the  other  class  waj  incre^ased,  bnt  not 
in  the  same  proportion. 

5007.  Are  those  like  depot  appointments  P — The 
station  staff  offiuer  ia  a  local  and  not  a  districfc  staff 
officer. 

50U8.  Thon  we  next  come  to  Grant  2 — Administrative 
staff.  In  lb34-8y  it  was  Rx.  iyf),0  '0  ;  in  1893-34  it  was 
Ex.  200,i)0(t;  increase  Kx.  U,iH)0.  That  is  against  an 
increase  in  the  previous  10  years  of  l{x.  il.O'.H)  ^ — ITiis  is 
accounted  for  by  the  t.Teation  of  an  additional  circle  of 
accounts.  There  used  to  be  only  three— Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  but  liongal  was  split  up  into 
Punjab  and  Bengal,  bo  that  we  have  Tour  instead  of 
three. 

5009.  Wc  come  here  again  to  a  separate  establish- 
ment in  Burma? — Yes,  but  of  coarse  the  Burma 
charges  are  spread  all  over  the  Budget. 

5010.  You  probably  wonld  not  know  how  far  Sir 
Henry  Watcrlicld  has  been  able  to  extract  tbom  from 
the  grants,  and  whether  therefore  ihe  items  uuder  the 
head  of  Unrnia  hare  been  so  extracted? — Yea,  I  should 
tliirik  most  probably  that  they  have  been  climiaated. 
Ho  has  got  them  under  his  column  "  Burma  "  bccaufie 
of  coame,  altho'igh  the  charges  are  spread  over  the 
grants,  tbey  are  collected  as  an  account ;  they  are  made 
into  a  separate  accouot  for  stati-^tical  purpoaea,  or  to 
give  iutormatiou  as  to  the  decrease  of  military  ex- 
penditard  caused  by  Upper  Barma  which  goes  on  year 
by  year. 

5011.  Then  I  think  we  will  do  ;is  wo  did  in  the  Hist 
case.  Sir  Edwin,  and  reserve  the  two  big  voles  of  Pay 
and  Commissariat  to  the  end,  and  go  ou  to  Grant  o. 
Remount  and  \'eterinary  Establishments.  A  largo  in- 
crease is  here,  because  it  has  risen  from  Rx.  15S,()00  to 
Rx.  297,000 ;  increase,  Rx.  133,00  .'.  That  is  against  in 
the  previous  10  years  a  decrease  of  Rx.  33,000  P — Here 
again  there  was  a  transfer  from  one  grant  to  the  other. 
In  1887-88  the  pay  of  veterinary  surgeons  in  charge  of 
station  hospitals  was  transferred  to  this  g'ant  from 
Grant  "> ;  that  comes  to  Rx.  21,787. 

5012.  Thon  wo  come  to  a  largo  increase  in  vonr  stud  ? 
— After  the  old  Stud  Depiirtmcnt  was  abolished,  the 
system  was  gradually  inaugurated  which  now  prevails 
and  depots  have  been  successively  created,  and  the 
Army  Remount  Department  started  and  developed. 

5013.  In  the  previous  10  yearn  you  account  for  the 
decrease  by  tin;  gradual  abolition  of  the  titud  Depart- 
ment; may  I  take  it  that  in  the  subsequent  years  tho 
military  authorities  came  to  the  eonelusion  that  they 
had  over-reduced  and  took  a  larger  training  establish 
ment  for  horses  ?— I  think  it  was  duo  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Stud  Department.  The  nvw  arrangement  was 
founded  on  certain  prinoiplrs  and  governed  by  a  certain 
policy,  whose  olijcrt  was  the  suU-titutitm  of  a  difftTent 
system,  which  really  depends  upon  the  horse  breeding 
operations  carried  out  throiighoat  the  country  as  an 
industry.  "VVe  do  not  breed  horses  now  as  we  <Iid  in 
the  days  of  the  old  Stud  Dejianment,  but  we  depend  on 
the  breeding  which  we  encjuiugc  in  the  conniry,  and 
to  encourage  the  breeding  of  t^iiitalile  horf(u.-5,  rearing 
depots  have  been  established ;  young  stock  are  pur- 
chased at  gooil  prices,  and  the  increase  hero  is  eaused 
by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  llorsc- breeding  depart- 
jnent — t!ie  Army  llenionnt  department — from  what 
was  the  ohl  Stuil  Dopiirtment,  and  since  1890  the 
charges  ior  horse-breeding  has  been  tr.insfen-ed  to 
civil 

50W.  Bringing  it  down  simply  to  a  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  the  abolition  of  the  old  dopartmeut 
made  u  saving  of  Itx.  33,0o0,  and  the  machinery  re- 
placing it  cost  something  like  Rx.  138,000 ;  I  am  taking 
the  main  figures  which  show  that  the  now  arrangement 
is  about  Itx.  loO/jDO  more  cOBtly  than  the  old? — But 
£  think  we  ranst  take  inro  account  the  increase  of  the 
army  in  that  case  and  many  other  items ;  I  should 
not  like  to  answer  that  (juestion  in  the  affirmative  off- 
hand. There  has  also  been,  it  must  be  remembered,  an 
increase  in  tho  f>rice  of  Ordnance  mules,  and  in  later 


years  in  the  price  at  which.  AustraliftQ  remounts  are 

purchased. 

5015.  I  said  simply  looking  at  it  as  a  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  it  has  thak  look  on  the  face  of  it, 
has  it  no<iF — Yes,  but  a  comparision  is  most  difficult, 
because  the  period  of  1875-6  was  the  period  of 
reduction,  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  Stud  Depart- 
ment practically  beginning  from  1873-74,  and  the 
second  period  has  been  that  of  increase.  The  way  in 
which  horae-br ceding  chargus  have  been  trausferred 
increases  the  difficulty  of  comparison. 

5016.  Now  I  observe  in  this  case,  that  you  give 
as  a  reiuion  "the  feed  of  cattle  and  remounts,  larger 
"  numbere  being  now  kept  at  depots,  also  reserve  of 
"  ordnanco  mules,  and  siege  train  bullocks,"  and  you 
give  as  a  reason  for  increase  "  rise  in  prices,  namely, 
"  barley  and  gram."  Has  that  rise  been  so  marked 
that  you  have  found  it  a  serious  item  in  the  accounts  P 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  rise  has 
been  very  extraordinary;  at  the  same  time  it  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  some  part  of  the  expenditure. 

5017.  In  these  10  years  tho  Clothing  establishment. 
Grant  VI.,  shows  an  incraose  of  Kx.  100.000  on 
Rx.  139,000  P— Tea. 

5018.  That  is  a  very  large  increase,  attributed  to  the 
augmentation  of  the  army,  the  change  in  the  clothing 
system  of  Briti^  troops,  and  increase  of  establish- 
ments. What  is  that  change  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  British  troops  P— Up  to  the  3l8t  March  1893,  the 
moat  important  features  in  the  system  of  clothing  the 
British  troops  in  force  in  India  were,  first,  that  all 
clothing  supplied  by  the  State  afcer  it  had  lasted  the 
period  fixed  for  its  duration  became  the  property  of  the 
soldier:  secondly,  compensation  in  lieu  of  clothing 
was  generally  admissible  ;  and  thirdly,  the  regimental 
necessaries  were  sold  to  the  soldier  at  rates  fixed 
annually,  which  repiesented  the  averages  of  the  invoice 
rates  of  the  previous  year,  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
exchange  of  2s.  the  rupee  plus  5  per  cent,  for  chargoB. 
From  the  1st  of  April  1893,  this  system  was  changed, 
and  the  more  impcrtant  features  of  the  system  now 
introduced — which,  I  may  say,  it  is  now  proposed  to 
change  again — are,  first,  that  the  State  provides  all 
clothing  actually  required  by  the  soldier,  time-expired 
clothing,  except  white  and  khaki,  remaining  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State;  secondly,  compensation  is  not 
allowed  except  in  special  cases  ;  and,  thirdly,  regimen- 
tal necessaries  are  scld  to  the  soldier  at  rates  fixed 
annually,  which  represent  the  averages  of  the  invoice 
r.ttes  of  the  previous  year,  calculated  at  the  official  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  year  during  which  tbey  are  in 
force,  so  that  from  the  1st  April  1893  a  system  was 
introduced  whicli  led  to  larger  expenditure. 

5019.  Do  I  gather  from  a  remark  that  you  made  that 
the  system  is  likely  to  be  changed  again — that  that 
change  has  not  answered  tho  expectation  ? — I  think  it 
is  to  bo  changed  because  the  system  at  home  has  been 

changed;  wo  have  to  follow  that. 

'1020.  It  is  a  very  lar^o  charge  that  is  involved;  in 
that  case  you  see  it  comes  to  very  nearly  80  per  cent, 
on  the  expenditure  P — I  must  not  bo  understood  to 
say  that  that  increase  is  duo  to  the  change  of  system 
alone  ;  of  coarse  that  is  only  a  portion  of  it. 

5021.  There  is  tiie  augnienlitiion  of  tho  army,  of 
conrso  ? — There  is  tliat,  and  more.  l>'or  instance,  local 
supplies  are  obtained ;  boots,  for  instanco,  for  the 
British  army  in  ludia  are  now  obtained  entirely  locally 
instead  of  being  imported  fropi  Euglaud. 

5022.  And  that  is  since  1883--&1?— Tho  greatdevelop- 
mect  has  occurred  since  1883-}-;4. 

5i>23.  1  ask  this  because  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  yon 
gavoforan  increase  in  the  previous  10  years? — ^Yes, 
It  began  before,  bnt  it  received  a  much  greater  develop- 
ment in  the  later  years.  Then  there  has  been  au 
increase  in  tho  establishment  following  on  the-  aug- 
mentation of  the  army^an  increase  of  the  clothing 
factories. 

5024,  1  see  you  mention  that  the  Clothing  factory 
at  Bombay  was  aboUshed;  was  that  one  of  aevvnl 
factories  P — One  of  three  that  we  had.  As  a  measnre  of 
economy  the  one  at  Madras  was  maintained  to  supply 
both  JIadras  and  Bombay,  and  the  one  at  Calcutta  was 
retained. 

5025.  {Sir  Raliih  Knw.)  How  mnch  wonld  the  truisfer 
of  the  olwrge  for  boots  from  home  to  this  charge 
account  for  F— It  appears  from  .the  Financial  Review  of 
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the  Army  Olothing  Depurtment  that  the  sam  was,  in 
round  BgDres,  Rx.  63,000. 

5026.  [Chairman.)  It  is  a  large  increase.  Wonld  yon 
give  uB,  if  yoa  can  conveniently  do  ao,  a  table  Bhowing, 
as  far  wmay  be,  how  theie  difl'orent  causes  have  operated 
to  make  that  increaae?— Yob.  twill  endeaTonr  to  do  sc.* 

5027.  Next  we  come  to  Grant  7,  barrack  ostablish- 
ment  snppliea  and  servicea.  That  fbows  an  increase  of 
Ex.  40,000  on  an  expenditnro  In  JHK 1-S5  of  Rx.  190,000  P 
— This  increase  is  doe  to  the  acgmentation  of  the  urmy. 
the  oocnpation  of  Upper  Borma,  and  more  barrack 
establishments,  aach  as  those  for  punkha- pulling  and 
tattie  waterini^,  and  to  n  better  system  of  lighting  of 
barracks  at  an  increased  cost.  Then  there  has  been  an 
increase,  for  instance,  at  Qnetta  and  other  places  in 
expenditure  on  firewood,  and  coDFerrancy  establish- 
ments hare  been  increased  very  considerably. 

6028.  Do  yoo  include  sanitary  cstablisbments  under 
the  head  "  conserraacy  "  F — Yes,  I  think  in  this  period 
they  were  nnder  two  separate  headings,  but  they  have 
been  brought  together  now. 

5029.  I  see  you  speak  of  the  fixed  grant,  3i  lakha, 
being  allotted  for  punkha-polling  establiahmonts  ae  a. 
step  taken  to  reduce  ezpouoiture ;  bow  is  that  ? — Ithink 
it  probably  will  proTO  an  eoonomy. 

5030.  But  is  not  the  grant  allowed  to  be  exceeded 
under  any  circumstances  ? — No,  the  grant  is  given  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  under  bis  orders  it  is 
distributed  in  the  best  possible  way, 

5031.  Grant  8,  Administration  of  martial  law;  that 
shows  a  very  considerable  increase.  It  has  risen  from 
Rx.  28.000  to  Rx.  40,000.,  increase  Itx.  12,(K)0?— On 
that  head  I  may  say  that  reductions  were  made  in 
1888-80  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  nalaries  wore 
reduced  ;  and  as  we  could  not  got  any  officers  to  join, 
we  had  to  raise  them  again. 

5032.  The  decrease  in  the  previous  10  years,  which  I 
think  you  attribute  to  the  abolition  of  appointments, 
was  Rx.  3,*i-f2,  followed  in  the  next  10  years  by  an 
incr^iae  of  Kx.  12,400.  Does  not  that  look  as  if  tho 
abolition  of  the  appointments  in  the  firqt  period  was 
hardly  an  economy  r — No,  I  think  that  the  abolition  of 
tho  appointments  in  the  privions  10  years  was  not 
connected  with  this  increase.  Certain  appointments 
were  abolished,  and  for  some  time  the  department 
stood  at  a  particular  figure.  Then  we  thonght  that,  as 
a  knowledge  of  military  law  increased  among  officers, 
we  might  safely  reduco  a  certain  number  of  uie  Judge 
Advocate-Gttneral's  Department.  These  were  reduced, 
and  tho  salaries  were  reduced,  and  wo  found  wo  could 
not  get  recruits  for  the  Department,  and  wo  had  to 
augment  them. 

5033.  Of  course  the  increase  is  very  large  on  the 
expenditare  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  tho  period  P 
— ^Yes. 

5034.  {Sir Bfilph Knox.)  Would  thiacbargobe  affected 
by  the  increase  in  the  army  at  all  P — Yes,  especially  by 
toe  increase  in  the  British  Army. 

5035.  (Chairman.)  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  tho 
increase  in  the  army  accounts  for  a  great  deal? — Yes. 

5036.  Putting  it  ronghly,  if  the  increase  in  those 
grant.<«  was  exactly  parallel  to  the  increase  in  tho  Army, 
it  wonld  not  repreaent  more  than  10  per  cent. ,  wontd  it  P 
— I  am  (^Vaid  1  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 

5037.  The  increase  of  force  was  10  per  cent,  in  the 
European  Army — in  the  Native  Army  was  it  a  great  deal 
moreP — It  waa  16  per  cent.,  roughly. 

5038-9. 1  mean,  allowing  that  the  incroaso  in  the  Army 
causes  an  increase  of  charge,  one  must  keep  in  mind 
'vbat  relaticn  tho  two  increases  bear  to  one  another.  If 
the  increase  of  the  Army  waa  10  or  l.">  per  cent.,  it 
would  not  cover  an  increase  in  oxpondifcnro  of  "20  to  30  P 
— N'o.  Then,  if  1  may  vontnre  to  nay  no,  there  are  a 
great  many  other  causes  which  led  to  an  iucreaso  of 
exjMjnditure. 

5040.  Medical  establiabmoats  in  1884-85  Itx.  650,000 
show  an  increase  in  1893-94  of  Rx.  172,000.  There 
again  there  is  a  large  increase,  and,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  10  years,  the  increase  in  this  branch  is 
-very  neavy  indeed.  In  1875-76  the  total  sum  granted 
was  Itx.  406.000,  which  had  risen  in  20  years  to  Itx. 
722,000:-— Yes. 

5041.  That  increase  is  getting  on,  yon  see,  for  100  per 
cent,  f — The  increase  is  greatly  due  to  tho  various  re- 
organisationji.   The  reoi^nisation  of  subordinHtc  and 

*  See  Appendix  18. 


medical  department  in  1884r-85,  pay  and  allowanoes,  Mtgor-Gen. 
corresponding  ranks  in  the  Army -Medical  Department  SirE.H.H. 
being  given  to  tho  officers  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  Collen, 
who  happened  to  hold  no  specific  appointments.  Then  K.CJ.E.yOnd 
there  was  an  increase  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  1886-87  Mr.  S.  Jaeobt 
and  in  1887-88,  cousoqnent  on  the  increase  of  the  Army,  C.S.I. 

and  the  apothecary  branch  of  the  subordinate  medical   

department  was  increased  in  1888-89  ;  revision  of  hos-  H  March  1R98. 

pitol  assistant  biancU  in  1892-93,  longer  training  for 

i>ative  medical  pupils  at  colleges.    Then  1  think  fn  this  Military, 

branch,  as  in  every  other,  there  is  a  natural  tendency 

to  increase,  although  a  groat  deal  has  been  done  by 

obtaining  more  local  bupplies  in  India  in  the  way  of 

drugs,  and  also  by  Siirt^eons-Cicneral  cutting  down  the 

lists  of  medicines  and  implements,  and  m  on,  required. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  there  is  longer  training  given 

to  our  native  medical  pupils  at  the  colleges;  and  then 

there  is  better  nursing,  the  institution  of  the  Indian 

nursing  service,  tho  formation  of  a  native  army  ho.suital 

corps,  and  so  forth. 

5042.  And  i«  that  a  scrviec  you  expect  to  see  continue 
to  rise  ? — No ;  I  should  hope  myself  that  it  would  remain 
fairly  stationary,  because  1  think  that  tho  medical 
service  is  well  provided  for  ;  the  hospitals  are  well 
provided. 

5043.  {Sir  Biili>h  Knor.)  Were  there  any  increases  of 

r^y  during  this  period  ? — There  was  an  increase,  which 
pointed  oat,  in  giving  Indian  medical  officers  tho  pay 
that  .\rmy  medical  officers  would  get;  that  is, where 
the  Indian  medical  officers  had  not  a  specific  appoint- 
ment, when  they  m  ere  called  unemployed,  increase  arose 
from  giving  them  medical  pay  instead  of  unemployed 
pay ;  but  f  do  not  remember  any  otberspecial  increases 
of  pay. 

5044.  {Chairman.)  Were  these  oflicers  in  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  distinct  service  for  India, 
recruited  mnch  in  the  way  that  the  Army  Medical 
Department  is  recruited,  and  divided  into  civil  and 
military.  A  certain  number  are  employed  on  civil 
duties,  and  a  certain  number  on  railifcarv  duties. 

5015.  Is  "it  a  local  branch  apart  from  tho  Army 
Medical  Department  which  belongs  to  tho  whole  army  H 
— It  is  entirely  an  Indian  service. 

5046.  {Sir  Riiljik  Kno.f.)  Tiioae  performing;  civil  duties 
are  not  borne  on  this  estimate  ? — No ;  they  »re  not. 

5047.  {Chairman.)  Then  the  Ordnance  Department, 
Grant  10,  that  was  in  1884-85,  Rx.  496,000  and  it  rose 
in  1893-94  to  Rx.  830,O(»0,  showing  an  inereaae  of 
Rx.  333,000.  Ill  th(;  previous  period  of  10  yca/s  you 
romemlMsr,  there  had  been  a  decreaHO  of  Itx.  50,0' '0,  but 
you  explained  that  tbo  dt'crea^e  i\-as  probably  only 
apparcTit,  and  that  the  expenditure  had  been  stationary 
during  that  time.  Therefore  whilo  the  first  period  of 
ten  yeara  was  stationarj-,  the  tccond  period  was  marked 
by  tliis  very  great  inciease  p — I  would  rather  say  that 
the  increase  was  not  very  great  in  the  first  period;  I 
think  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  bo  stationarj-. 

5048-9.  If  you  remember,  you  pointed  oat  that  in  tho 
first  period  whilo  tho  expenditure  for  1883-84  showed  a 
decrease  of  llx.  50,0l,Ht  as  comp:ired  with  the  previous 
year,  it  shows  an  increase  open  1876-76.  I  put  the  two 
last  years  together  luul  an  i\-ed  from  that  at  an  average 
very  nearly  the  Batiie  as  tho  expenditui-e  in  1875-6.  I 
thought  that  perhapn  from  that  we  mi^ht  have  taken  the 
expenditure  to  bo  tolerably  stationary  ;  it  did  not  show 
any  very  great  increase  : — Comparing  tho  average  of 
those  two  years  with  J875-6  it  waa  pretty  nearly 
stationary,  but  between  1876-6  and  those  two  yeara  it 
waa  verj-  much  higher. 

5050-1.  From  what  you  say  aa  regards  a  comparison 
between  1875-76  and  the  period  ending  with  1883-84,  tho 
average  of  1882-3  and  1883-4  did  not  attbrd  tho  basis  of 
a  fair  comparison  P — Yes. 

6052.  Do  yoo  happi-n  to  know  what  the  expenditnro 
in  the  intervening  years  was  ? — Yea,  I  think  1  ba\  o  tho 
tlgures. 

5053.  I  wont  to  see  whether  tho  comparison  of  1882- 
83  and  1883-S4  happens  to  bo  an  unfair  one  ?— You 
will  find  tho  gross  amount  given,  (I  do  not  think 
the  receipt.-*  vary  very  mouh)  in  that  return  of  Sir 
Donald  Macfarlano  under  Ordnance  Kfitiibli-shnienta. 
18."5-76,  Kx.  .^70,.W;ls7d  77.  Kx.  MO,-;".)) ;  1877-7!^,  Rx. 
5'*ri,15i  ;  i87'''  7:>,  Ux.  64f>.-Jli>r;  is,!'  Kx.  555,87& ; 
1880-81,  Rx.  57H,:>5«;  1881--:!,  Kx.  576.936. 

5054.  There  you  see  it  runs  very  fairly  i-v  starting 
with  your  670,  558,  519,  529,  64ti,  55^,  ,  j70,  010, 
510,  C'e?— Yes,  it  docs. 
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Major-Otn.       5055.  Ther^ore,  I  think  we  may  say  that  the  ezpen- 
^-  ^-       dtturu  daring  those  ten  years  wan  fairly  Btationary,  may 
^  C  IE*' and  ?— Yes,  I  think  that  may  be  said. 

Jlfr.  s.  Jacob,      5056.  Bat  now  we  come  to  this  very  large  increase, 
C.SJ.        and  I  think  you  were  just  going  to  give  us  the  reasons 

  or  it  P — I  can  only  in  brief  say  that  the  rebsoTis 

11  March  ld96.  were  the  development  of  mannfactures,  the  great 
■  ■— changes  in  war  material  that  took  place,  the  increase 
Afilittry.  of  the  army,  larger  reserves  of  military  stores  being 
maintained,  the  increased  cost  of  equipments,  which  is 
a  very  large  item,  a  larger  amount  of  camp  equipage 
»nd  repairs,  due  in  a  great  meaBurc  to  more  trequeiit 
camps  of  exercise  and  additional  eBtablisbmeuts  re- 
quired for  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  more  practice 
ammanitioD. 

5057. 1  think  in  your  previoos  evidence  you  explained 
to  us  some  very  gi'oat  cnanges  that  had  taken  place  in 
tho  ordnance  estimate  owing  to  getting  more  stores 
locally  and  less  from  EnglaudP — I  think  that  was 
Colonel  Waoe. 

5058.  Yes,  I  lieg  your  pardon  it  was  Colonel  Wace, 
who  explained  that  to  us.  He  laid  great  stress  upon 
that  fact  that  the  general  tendenoy  of  Indian  policy 
was  to  get  more  stores  on  the  spot  P — Yes,  that  i<i  so. 

5059.  Qnito  apart  from  any  question  of  re-arraament, 
or  more  expensive  material,  we  roust  look  forward  to 
that  policy  being  established,  and  to  there  being  an 
increase  in  the  ordnance  grant  P — Yes. 

5060.  Of  coarae,  fo  a  certain  extent  that  onght  to  be 
followed  by  a  decrease  at  home  ?— AIro  you  must  take 
into  account,  if  you  take  the  two  tables,  the  muL-b 
greater  cost  of  the  various  items  of  military  equipment. 

5061.  Colonel  ^Vace  gave  as  some  rather  striking 
instances  of  what  the  increase  of  cost  was  P — Yes. 

5062.  {Mr.  Bttehanan.)  Is  the  cost  of  equipment  likely 
to  continue  to  increase  P  I  see  in  the  returns  for  the  past 
10  years  more  than  any  other,  it  has  continuously  and 
rapidly  increased.  Here  are  the  figares  for  1888-89  (after, 
I  suppose,  tho  inoreasc  due  t.o  the  increivse  of  the  army 
had  come  into  operation)  Ex.  676,000,  neit  year 
Ex.  631,000,  next  year  Rx.  798,000,  and  next  year 
Hi.  830,000  P— I  think  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
expenditure  under  Grant  10  is  to  increase,  even  if  the 
army  remained  abaolately  at  the  same  fignre,  because 
everything  becomes  more  expensivo,  even  altbongh 
we  manufacture  as  much  as  possible  in  India ;  proposals 
for  improvement  are  constantly  put  forward  and  great 
changes  are  mado.  In  my  own  view,  we  should  try 
and  rather  lag  behind  in  some  respects  than  go  for- 
ward;  that  is  to  say,  we  should  not  always  immediately 
follow  up  changes  which  are  made  at  home. 

5063.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  That  natural  tendency  to 
increase,  of  which  you  speak,  appeara  not  to  have 
manifested  itself  for  about  12  years  ?— I  think  that  the 
progress  in  improvement  of  war  material  has  been 
more  marked  in  this  recent  period ;  altogether  things 
have  become  more  expenaivo,  and  there  has  been  a  large 
re-armamcnt. 

6064.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  The  changes  are  more  con- 
stant also,  are  they  not  P— They  are. 

5065.  (Jkfr.  Caine.)  Does  not  war  material  become 
more  rapidly  obsolete  p— Yes,  a  renewal  depends  very 
much  on  the  partic:ular  arm,  or  weapon,  or  implement, 
I  think,  used.  I  should  think  it  may  be  said  that  the 
more  delicate  and  the  more  highly  manufactured  a 
thing  is,  tho  quicker  it  is  likely  to  require  renewal. 

5066.  (Chairman.)  In  tho  paper  which  you  have 
given  uH,  which  compares  1884-85  with  1893  -94  in 
detail,  tho  items,  I  think,  are  rather  iuhtnictiye. 
For  instance,  you  give  information  on  that  point 
of  local  supplies  having  increased;  I  see  the  local 
supplies  in  1884-85  were  Rx.  57,000.  in  1893-94 
Ex.  166,000.  There,  at  once,  you  get  one  third  of  the 
increase  P — Yea. 

5067  Then  the  local  supplies  of  stores  for  arsenals 
and  depfits  were  Rx.  84,000  and  rose  to  Kx.  142.000  ?— 
Yes. 

:,068.  There  again  that  is  very  nearly  Rx.  60,000  yen 
see  P— Yes. 

5069  Manufacturing  establishments  also  riee  by 
Rx  60  000  arsenals  and  dop6ts  by  Rx.  40.000.  The  in- 
rrease  is  very  large  all  the  way  down  the  line  P— Yes.  I 
should  like  to  adl  that  in  the  previous  years  which  wcro 
SDoken  of  just  now,  wo  did  make  very  Iwgo  reductions 
in  arsenals  and  depots.  That  I  pointed  out  at  the  time. 


Now  we  can  hardly  do  much  in  this  way.  Of  course 
there  are  reductions  which  could  be  made,  small  reduo- 
tiom,  but  I  mean  the  great  reductions  took  place  in 
that  period,  and  therefore  we  could  not  secure  economy 
in  this  latter  period  because  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
any  farther  reductions. 

5070.  But  One  naturally  asks  with  regard  to  redac- 
tions in  arsenals,  dep&ts,  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, is  it  possible  that  large  reforms  went  too  far 
in  the  former  periods  andyOQ  had  to  go  back  again  P — 
No,  I  do  not  tbink  so.  "uie  increase  of  the  establish* 
mcnts  in  this  period  means  an  increase  of  manufactui'es 
in  India  cqmpared  with  the  previous  10  years.  There 
were  a  certain  number  of  arsenals,  dep6ts,  and  maga- 
zines  scattered  over  India,  and  we  reduced  a  certain 
number  of  them  altogether,  concentrating  the  work  in 
larger  centres  ;  but  in  the  present  10  years  there  has 
been  increased  activity  of  manufacture,  owing  to  various 
causes,  and  of  course  increased  e(jtablishmentshad  to  be 
provided. 

6071.  Now  I  see  here  a  curious  point.  In  the  year 
1884-8j  the  gross  charge  of  tho  Ordnance  establish- 
ments was  Kx.  594.000,  in  1893-94  Rx.  H6l,i^0  but  the 
stores  supplied  to  other  departments  were  in  1884-85 
Rx.  98,000,  and  in  the  last  year  only  Rx.  31.000.  show- 
ing a  very  much  larger  amount  required  by  the 
Military  Department  itself,  because  I  suppose  stores 
supplifHl  to  other  departments  are  supplied  to  depart- 
ments which  are  not  military  deparunents,  are  they  ? 
— Snpplied  to  oivil  departments,  yes;  it  might  be  to 
the  Public  Works  Department,  for  instance. 

5072.  Do  you  ever  find  a  difficulty  in  employing  all 
your  establishment,  if  the  demtLnds  of  other  depart- 
ments for  ordnance  stores  fall  ott  f — No. 

5073.  Of  course  variations  tn  the  demands  upon  yoa 
must  have  a  sensible  effect  upon  your  economical 
administration  P— -Yes ;  we  always  try  to  get  as  much 
work  as  possible  for  the  factories. 

5074.  Grant  12,  Ecclesiastical,  we  need  not  say  any- 
thing about;  i£  is  the  same.  Grant  13.  Education  ;  that 
has  risen  from  Rx.  41,000  to  Bx.  48.000 ;  increase, 
Ex.  7,000? — That  is  really  not  a  material  increase ;  it 
is  a  transfer  from  grant  1  i>f  the  cost  of  the  establish- 
ment of  tho  Director  of  Military  Education  in  India. 
As  a  general  rale,  1  think  we  may  say  that  charges 
have  decreased,  because  we  have  decreased  the  garrison 
instruction  staff  which  we  had. 

5075.  The  next  grant  ist  Sea  Transport,  which  shows 
very  nearly  the i«ame,  or  only  asraallinoroase,  Rx.  56,000 
to  Kx.  60,000.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  that  P 
—I  think  a  very  small  increase  which  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  some  pa.<;sago  rates,  and  there  have  been  more 
mftvements  between  Burma  and  India. 

5076.  Then  Grant  14,  Miscellaneous  Services;  you 
have  already  described  to  us  bow  very  miacellaueous 
thoy  arc.  In  this  case  they  show  a  ver}'  considurablo 
decrease,  but  I  think  you  have  warned  us  against  trust- 
ing to  the  result  of  a  com])anson  of  two  single  years  P — 
Yea,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  grants. 

5077.  Certain  services  I  see  you  say  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  this  grant  to  other  grants? — For  instance, 
submarine  mining  has  been  transferred  to  grant  3. 

5078.  Well,  then,  Grant  16,  Volonteer  Corps,  that 
again  shows  a  rery  great  advance? — That  ia  really 
what  may  l)c  called  an  antomatic  increase,  becan^e  up 
to  a  certain  limit  ,  the  numbers  iucrease  annually  and 
so  does  the  expenditure. 

5079.  In  fact  that  has  risen  from  Rx.  14,000  in  1875- 
76  to  Rx.  177.000  in  1893-94  P— Yes. 

5083,  And  is  that  a  rising  service  too  P— Up  to  a 
certain  limit ;  the  limit  is  the  limit  of  the  European  and 
Earasian  population  in  India.  I  do  not  think  it  can  go 
on  increasing  very  much,  but  still  it  may  innreoae  to  a 
certain  extent, 

6081.  Now  we  come  to  Non-effective  Services  ;  the 
first  is  the  small  one  of  rewards  for  military  services. 
There  is  a  considerable  increase  there  oguiiist  the 
decrease  in  the  former  ten  years.  In  1875-76  tho 
expenditure  was  Rx.  10,000;  in  lt<P3-94,  Rx.  11,000, 
but  that  difference  is  so  small  that  I  need  not  take  up 
your  time  with  it.  Then  come  military  pensions  to 
Europeans.  That  shows  an  increase  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  the  previous  ten  years.  I  see  you 
attribute  part  of  this  tu  a  fall  in  exuhango  ?— 'BccansQ 
Bomo  of  those  pensions  are  paid  in  sterling. 
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5j82.  And  therefore  they  receive  a  higher  rate. 
Military  penBions  to  natives.  {Sir  Ralph  Knots.)  I 
thoald  joflt  like  to  ask  with  regard  to  this ;  who  are  the 
principal  recipients  of  the  pensions  P  It  includes,  I  see, 
retired  commiasloaed  officers  P — ^Yes,  a  certain  number 
ofoEBcers  who  elect  to  reside  in  India. 

5083.  British  officers  F — Indian  officers. 

5084.  {Chairman.)  Those  are  Earopean  officers  who 
retire  and  who  bai«  chosen  to  make  their  residence 
there  ?— Yes. 

5085.  It  is  a  largish  nam.  I  shonid  have  thought 
fewer  men  would  have  stayed  oat.  Military  pensions 
to  natives ;  that  has  risen  from  Rx.  6t>4-,000  to  Rx. 
725,000,  showing  an  increase  of  Rx.  01,000 ;  the  pre- 
vious period  showing  an  increase  of  Rx.  135,000;  there- 
fore you  have  got,  yua  may  say,  in  ronnd  flgarus  an 
increase  of  about  Rx.  200,000  in  2 'J  years.  Is  not  that 
rather  a  large  increase  P — It  is  due  to  increase  in  the 
army,  and  to  the  results  of  expeditions. 

5080.  But  the  increase  in  the  army  would  hardly 
have  como  into  efi'cct.  Yon  would  not  have  ^ot  many 
new  penaioners  from  the  men  you  bad  in  the  army  in 
]88ti? — Well,  we  might  have  had  some  who  were  in- 
valided, but  the  reconstitution  of  regiments  accounts 
for  a  part  of  the  increase.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Madras  regiments ;  seven  of  them  were  reconstituted, 
and  some  of  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  regiments  also, 
and  the  old  material  was  pensioned  olf.  That  adds  to 
the  pension  charges. 

5087.  But  still  I  think  it  is  a  point  worth  noticing, 
that  you  find  in  1870-76  the  charge  was  Kx.  ol2,000, 
and  now  it  is  Rx.  725,i.)O0.  It  is  an  increase  of 
Bx.  213,000  on  Bx.  512.000 ;  it  is  very  big  f — Of  conrso 
expeditions  naturally  must  increase  the  pension  list 
considerably  and  the  changes  in  army  organizations ; 
the  Afghan  and  other  campaigns  have  contributed  to 
the  increase. 

5088.  It  is  there  one  sees  tho  result  of  constnnt 
expeditions  ? — Yes. 

5'>89.  1  do  not  think  tliero  is  much  to  say  about  the 
widows'  pensions,  but  de]nrtmenlal  penpiotis  have  in- 
creased Kx.  17,000  in  tho  10  years  to  1883- 8  [■;  and  they 
have  increased  another  Kx.  1 6  000  in  tiiese  10  years  ;  in 
fact  the  rise  there  is  from  Uk.  23,'iOU  to  Rx.  Oii,iWO  in 
20  years.  These  are  civil  pensions  P — They  are  pensions 
under  civil  rules  to  militory  employes — natives  in  all 
the  offices. 

50P0.  Bat  is  not  that  a  very  heavy  rise,  Bx.  23,000  to 
Bx.  60,000  in  20  years ;  it  is  getting  on  for  200  per 
e«at.  P — Yes,  it  is  very  large.  I  can  only  account  for 
it  by  tiie  larger  nnmbers  of  dorks  required  in  the 
offices  of  the  army  and  its  governmeuta,  and  to  the 
increaee  of  enlisted  departmental  followers. 

5091.  One  ought  to  expect  a  more  or  less  constant 
non-effective  charge  upon  civil  departments,  unless  they 
have  been  largely  increased  P — Well,  I  think  that 
they  were  reduced  very  greatly  after  the  Mutiny,  and 
that  tbey  have  been  increased  very  considerably  in  the 
period  following  that  year. 

5092.  And  bo  long  ago  that  the  pension  charge  has 
already  came  into  force  ?— I  think  so. 

5093.  Then  there  are  the  two  great  grants  which  we 
reserved,  namely.  Regimental  pay  and  allowances,  and 
Oommissuriat.  The  Regimental  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  Eniopean  army  in  1884-85  were  Rx.  2,881,7!>9,  and 
that  increased  by  Rx.  1,068,645  in  the  10  years.  Taking 
the  Nativo  and  Earopean  armies  together,  the  expendi- 
ture which  vas  in  1875-76  Bx.  6,500,OilO,  had  fallen  in 
1883-84  to  6.141.000,  bat  had  risen  in  tho  next  10  years 
to|Ex.  7.889,000  P- Yes. 

5094.  Taking  the  last  ten  years,  how  would  yon  ac- 
count for  the  inoroaBe  P — No  doubt  the  main  reasons 
for  the  increase  are  the  augmentation  of  the  army  and 
the  fall  in  exchange,  the  tail  iu  exchange  being  from 
1«.  8d.  in  1881-85  to  Is.  2ld.  iu  1893-94. 

5095.  That  led  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
rupees  paid  to  the  European  soldiers? — ^Yee,  and  there 
IB  the  mrther  amount  of  the  exchange  compensation 
allowance  paid  to  officers.  That  also  is  a  large  charge 
appearing  first  in  1893-94,  I  think.  The  incresise  of 
the  British  and  native  armies  was  very  considerable,  j 

5096.  And  are  those  causes  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  this  increase  p  For  instance,  you  say  with  regard  to 
the  Nat! TO  urmy  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  Nativenrmy  consequent  on  the  decision 
of 1885.  and  one  or  two  other  reasons ;  but,  as  far  as  the 
Native  army  goes,  that  was  an  increase  of  10,000  men 


on  140,000,  was  it  not  P— An  increase  of  20,000  on 
120.000. 

5097.  Therefore  npon  that  basis  one  would  not  expect 
snch  a  large  incroase  as  Rx.  6~>J,000  on  the  10  years? 
—Yes,  bat  there  are  many  other  items,  such  as  the 

acceleration  of  promotion  in  the  Stiil'  Corps,  and   

there  was  the  increase  of  pay  to  the  native  cavalry;  ii\r„.i,iDQ- 
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that  accounted  for  between  Kx.  80,<.U)0  and  Bx.  fO.OOO, 
nearer  Rx.  90,000.  A  considerable  increase  is  due  to 
the  various  measm-es  which  have  been  undertaken  in  res- 
pect of  the  armaments  of  coa^t  defences,  more  gunnery 
mstmctors  and  inspectors,  artificers,  armumcntii.  pay, 
&c.  Imean  inrespect  to  grant  3  generally.  .Then  there 
wastheestablisbmeutof  reserves.  Tliat,  of  course,  is  an 
automatic  increase  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The  establish- 
ment of  reserves  of  tho  native  army  increases  every 
year  up  to  a  limit  of  23,000  men. 

5098.  Does  not  that  save  anything  in  the  non-effec- 
tive charges  ?— N'o ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  men 
pass  to  the  reserves  after  a  much  shorter  period  of 
service  than  that  for  which  they  are  pensioned.  The 
reconstitntion  of  ref^iments,  that  is,  getting  better 
material  and  forming  regiments  out  of  that  material, 
all  involves  considerable  charges.  That  is  an  expense 
which  swells  the  increase  under  the  head  Native  Army. 

5099.  I  see  the  Enropcan  cavahry  has  risen  over 
Rx.  100,0tH)  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  an  increase  of  a  squadron 
for  each  of  tho  nine  regiments  of  British  cavalry, 

5100.  Wonld  it  be  possible,  do  you  think,  Mr.  Jacob, 
taking  Sir  Henry  Waterfirld's  calculation,  and  tlit-se 
papers  putbefore  us,  to  get  tlie  figures  wliicli  constitute 
the  cost  of  the  increase  of  the  army  in  |Xh.',_81  ttiatlo 
outP  Tho  total  is  stated  at  Rx.  l,617,00l)i'— (Ifr. 
Jacob.)  Yes;  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  tho  details. 

5101.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  them,  do  yon  think  ? 
— 1  think  so. 

5102.  I  think  it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  see 
how  far  the  increase  of  the  army  accounts  for  this  in- 
crea^iG  of  military  expr'nditure,  leavinij  tho  remainder 
of  the  increase  to  be  accounted  for  iu  otiior  quarters-' 
— I  will  endeavonr  to  get  the  details,  but  L  am  not  iit 
all  sure  that  it  will  he  possible  to  distribute  the  amount 
over  each  grant  head.* 

5103.  Do  yon  know  from  what  source  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield  got  his  figures  P — 1  think  ho  mui^t  l.ave  got 
them  from  one  of  the  Financial  Statements.  I  have  got 
a  statement  from  the  financial  statement  of  18H8-^S9, 
which  gives  tho  extra  cost  as  Bx.  603,0'.I0.  on  account 
of  British  troops,  of  Bx.  521,300  on  account  of  native 
troora,  but  that  does  not  include  the  whole  cliarge 
evidently.  That  may  have  been  possibly  the  charge 
only  for  certain  heads. 

5104.  Bx.  1.617.000  altogether  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease upon  the  estimate  of  the  pay  and  allowances ; 
wonld  there  be  any  additional  increase  under  other 
heads  P — Oh,  yes,  there  would  be  a  number  of  other 
heads ;  Commissariat  and  other  heads  would  bo  in- 
cluded. 

5106.  All  throughout,  in  fafstP— Yos. 

5106-7.  Is  there  any  ether  point  in  regard  to  tho  pay 
and  allowances  to  which  yon  would  I'.ke  to  call  atten- 
tion. Sir  Edwin  P — {Sir  Edwin  Collen.)  1  should  like  to 
lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  of  the  g^reat  loss  by  exchange 
under  this  grant ;  I  find,  for  instance,  that  in  1^8lr-o5 
under  this  grant  3.  the  loss  was  Rx.  Iti4,300.  and  in 
189;!-94  it  was  Rx.  831,800. 

51 08.  That  is  the  extra  sum  that  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  British  soldr'er  on  service  in  India  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  rupee  P— Yes. 

5109.  That  is  quite  separate,  Mr.  Jacob,  from  the 
figures  in  Sir  Henry  Waterfiold's  table?  I  lake  it  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield  has  omitted  from  his  statement  tho 
cliarge  on  account  of  the  army  in  India  of  exchange, 
has  he  not P — {Mr.  Jacob.)  Tho  charge  for  exchange  is 
excluded  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  table  lY. 

5110.  But  the  charge  to  which  Sir  Sdwin  Gollen  is  call- 
ing attention  is  inolnded  here  ? — No,  not  in  table  lY. 

5111.  Does  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  reckon  under  tho 
separate  head  of  exchange  the  extra  amount  which  has 
to  be  paid,  on  account  of  the  fall  of  exchange,  to  the 
British  soMier  in  IndiiP — Yes.  it  is  thown  in  column  5 
of  his  table  XIX. 

5112.  Now  passing  on  to  the  Commissariat  esta- 
blishment, in  that  case  there  was  an  increase  from 
Kx.  2.200,000  to  Rx.  3.400.000,  the  increase  being 

•  It  was  fmind  that  the  calciiialiiin  of  the  cost  of  llic  incp'ftJif  of  (he 
Army  NtrfnKth  was  &  mere  estimHte.  and  tlist  it  was  impossible  to  ^ve 
a  distiibiilion  ol  the  increse^  by  gnintii. 
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1,200,000  during  the  kst  ten  years.  Tt  rose  from 
Ri.  1,941,000,  in  1875-6,  therefore  the  increase  in  the 
20  years  has  been  from  Itx.  1,941,000  to  Rx.  S,400.000 
— a  Tery  large  increase  P — (Sir  Edwin  CoUen.)  A  large 
portion  of  that  iocreaee  is  dne  to  the  inopease  <jf 
the  Army,  which  affects  the  other  gruuti,  bnt  there 
has  been  a  large  augmentation  of  transport.  For  a 
great  many  years  there  was  practically  Tery  little 
transport  kept  up  in  India,  and  wo  were  dependent  on 
what  we  could  hire  as  occasion  arose,  but  after  the 
experience  of  the  Afghan  war  it  was  decided  to 
maintain  a  considerable  transport  establishment,  and 
that  has  been  iucreased  withm  recent  years.  Then 
there  has  been  an  increase  under  the  head  of  pro- 
visionH  for  Kuropeans.  That  is  due  to  the  increased 
strength  of  British  troops,  and  an  increase  in  the  prices 
of  food  supplies.  Under  the  head  of  prorisionB  for 
natires  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  of  namhers 
to  whom  freo  rations  have  been  given.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Bnrma ;  free  rations  are  given  to  the  native 
troops  In  Burma,  and  the  number  of  those  troops  in 
Burma  has  been  largely  increased.  There  too  the 
incrertBo  iu  prices  must  account  for  a  certain  amount  of 
increase  of  expendituro.  The  compensation  to  native 
troops  for  deamcss  of  proviHioim  has  also  increased  very 
largely.  That  is  a  matter  which  we  have  investigated 
in  the  Military  Department  with  the  help  of  the 
Finance  Department  und  the  Revenue  and  Agriculture 
Department,  but  1  cannot  fay  that  wo  have  yet  arrived 
at  any  definite  conclnaion  as  to  how  much  increase 
is  due  to  a  rise  in  oricc,  as  compared  with  any 
increase  due  to  an  increase  iu  Btrength.  Wo  know 
what  the  increase  of  strength  bus  been ;  it  hiis  been 
about  16  per  cent,  of  the  native  troops;  but  the  in- 
cre.iae  iu  charges  been  very  large  indeed,  and  it 
is  u  niritter  upon  wliicli  it  ia  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at 
any  detinito  conclusion,  because  of  the  difficulties  in 
finding  out  exactly  the  prices  i>i  a  scries  of  years  vhcn 
the  tfiations  have  changed  a  good  deal.  Some  of 
the  iiicrea^  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  certain 
frontier  stations.  On  the  other  hand,  at  many  of  tho!ie 
stations  we  give  a  money  allovrance  in  lieu  of  rations, 
FO  that  really  what  we  have  to  determine,  which  has 
not  been  determined  at  present,  is,  whether  there  has 
been  a  general  rise  in  prices  to  account  for  the  increase, 
which  is  nob  accounted  for  by  the  increase  of  strength 
and  by  the  changes  of  conditions.  And  very  much  the 
same  can  be  said  for  tJie  compensation  for  deamess  of 
forage  for  native  cavalry. 

r>113-4.  In  your  comparison  of  ji^ut  4  in  1884-5  and 
1^9;-i-4  as  page  5,  we  find  provisions  for  nutiTee,  com- 
pe  isation  to  natives  for  dnarness  of  provisions,  compen- 
BH!  ion  to  native  cavalry  for  dearnesa  of  forage.  Now 
tbiit,  1  suppose,  covers  th^  gronud  of  tbe  increased  coat 
of  provisions  as  far  as  the  Ifative  Army  is  concerned  P 
—res. 

51irt-6.  Tnking  those  three  itcinis  together,  I  find  in 
]PK4_a5  that  they  made  about  Rx.  147,000,  while  in 
1K93-94  those  same  items  camo  to  about  Rx.  639,000. 
Now,  1  suppose,  as  far  as  rations  go,  that  yon  may 
expect  the  cost  of  them  to  mount  in  proportion  as 
the  army  is  increased,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  add  10.000 
to  100,000  yon  would  expect  to  find,  as  far  as  rations 
go,  there  would  be  10.000  more  rationa  consumed  P — 
We  do  not  give  raticnis  to  tlie  native  army  except  in 
this  way ;  tre  give  them  rations  in  certain  stations 
&i  in  Bnrma,  and  a  money  allowance  at  certain  Croutier 
stations,  ti.nd  genemlly  wo  give  tiiem  compensation  tar 
dearness  of  provisions.  When  the  price  of  rations  ex- 
coeds  3  rupees  8  annas  a  month  they  get  the  excess, 

6117.  You  would  consider  that  where  ihere  is  an 
increase  of  the  army,  apart  from  any  other  circum- 
stances, there  would  be  an  increase  of  the  provisions 
consumed,  or  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for  pro- 
visions, which  would  represent  a  like  percentage  to 
that  by  which  the  army  was  increased  P — Yes. 

511B.  And  I  think  yon  said  you  reckoned  it  at  about 
16  per  cent.  P — ^Yos. 

5119.  Taking  those  figures  of  Rx.  147,000,  an  incraaee 
of  16  per  cent,  would  not  bring  it  up  to  very  mach 
over,  say.  Rx.  170,000;  -whereas  the  aotoal  increase  is 
Er.  539,000  P— Yes. 

5120.  Are  there  any  other  circumstances  except  the 
dearness  of  provisions  that  could  account  for  such  an 
enormons  increase  as  that  P — ^Well,  there  is  the  circum- 
stance of  additional  stations,  dearer  stations,  being 
occupied  on  the  frontier,  and  the  additional  number  of 
troops  in  Banna  who  get  free  rations.  Of  coarse  when 
we  first  bad  troops  in  Burma  the  cost  of  the  rations  iu 


that  ooantry  was  very  much  less  that  it  is  now.  But  it 
is  not  easy  to  explain  the  great  riso  in  compensation, 
even  taking  those  facts  into  consideration.  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  a  matter  which  has  enga^d  the  attention 
of  the  Government  of  India  for  some  time.  They  have 
been  investigating  it  through  the  agency  of  committees, 
and  so  on.  (Mr.  Jacob.)  Perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  increase  in  the  compensation  is  not 
measured  by  the  proportionate  increase  in  prices.  The 
com|>en8ation  is  given  for  the  cost  of  provisions  above 
a  certain  amount ;  3  rupees  8  annas  I  tbink  it  is.  {Sir 
Edwin  CoUm.)  Yes,  3  rupees  8  annas.  {Mr.Jacob.)  Snp- 
poie  in  any  given  year  the  provisions  cost  3  rnpeei 
9  annas,  we  give  them  each  1  anna.  Suppose  a  few 
jearB  afterwHrds  it  baa  risen  to  4  rupees,  we  should 
^ve  them  each  8  annas.  That  is  to  Bay,  that  while  the 
increase  in  the  price  would  be  only  in  the  proportion 
of  8  annas  to  S  rupees  8  annas,  that  is  to  say,  an  in- 
crease of  one-seventh,  the  compensation  would  be  eight 
times  as  much  as  it  was. 

5121.  That  is  really  an  increase  to  their  pay  ? — Yos, 
if  the  cost  of  the  provisions  rises  above  a  certain  amount 
we  givu  them  the  difference  between  that  amount  and 
tho  cost  calculated  upon  a  normal  ration. 

5122.  "Would  you  explain  a  little  bit  more  how  that 
operates.  I  think  you  said  just  now  the  cost  of  tbe 
ration  was  P — 3  rupees  8  annas  is  the  standard  figure 
which  we  take. 

6123.  {Sir  Andrew  SeobU.)  3  rupees  8  annas  per 
month  P— Yos.  (Sir  Edwin  Collen.)  8  rupees  8  annas  a 
month,  which  is  the  standard  on  certain  staple  articles 

of  Jbod. 

6124.  (Chairman.)  Who  settles  when  tbe  price  goes 
up  sutBciently  to  justify  an  addition  \mng  made  to  tho 
payment  of  the  native  ?  —  iMr.  Jacob.)  The  civil 
authorities  supply  price  lists  and  on  these  the  calonlation 
is  made  of  wbat  this  normal  ration  costs  and  if  it  comes 
to  anything  exceeding  3  rnpL-cs  8  annas  the  difference 
is  jjaid  to  the  soldier. 

5125-7.  That  ia  wbnt  I  did  not  quite  follow.  As  I 
understood  yon,  you  said  if  tbe  price  goes  on  rising  it  is 
not  the  precise  difference  that  is  paid  to  them  between 
the  current  price  nnd  this  assumed  price  t.if  3  rupees 
8  annas,  but  something  in  addition  to  that  ?~No ;  what 
I  meant  to  say  was  this,  that  the  compensation  is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  \i  rupees  8  annas 
and  the  actual  price.  Supposing  the  price  in  any  given 
year  was  3  rupees  0  annas  the  soldier  would  receive 
only  1  anna  compensation  in  the  month.  Supposing  a 
few  years  afterwards  it  was  4  rupees  he  would  receive 
8  annas  compensation  in  tho  month,  that  is  to  say  he 
would  receive  eight  times  as  mnch  compensation. 

5127.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  How  does  tho  normal  3  rupees 

8  annas  appear  in  the  accounts  P — It  dues  not  appear  in 
the  acconuts  at  all. 

5128.  It  mu»t  bo  charged  somewhere,  that  ration  P 
— Not  directly.  The  native  soldier  is  supposed  to 
be  in  a  position  to  spend  that  much  ont  of  his 
monthly  pay,  which,  of  conree,  is  charged  as  such 
in  our  accounts.  Provided  he  does  not  have  to 
spend  on  this  account  more  than  3  rupees  8  annae, 
we  do  not  consider  him  entitled  to  any  compensation, 
but  if  the  prices  of  these  ordinary  articles  of  food  are 
such  that  the  monthly  cost  of  this  normal  ration 
exceeds  3  rupees  8  annas,  we  give  him  the  difforence. 

5129.  Yon  ought  to  compare  this  addition  with  the 
ordinary  pay,  plus  the  addition  P — No  :  if  yon  take  the 
head  of  oompenaation  to  native  troops  for  dearness  of 
proTisions,  an  addition  of  one  anna  to  the  cost  of  the 
monthly  ration,  if  it  was  previously  3  rupees  9  annu. 
would  double  tie  amount  of  the  compensation. 

5130.  Yes,  but  you  ought  to  compare  the  3  rupees 

9  annus  with  the  3  rupees  8  anuas,  or  the  4  rupees  with 
the  3  rupees  8  annas  P — To  arrive  at  the  actual  increase 
in  price,  that  is  correct ;  but  the  increase  in  compensa- 
tion is  much  more.than  proportionate  to  the- increase  in 
price, 

5131.  (Chairman.)  That  is  what  I  want  to  come  to. 
Suppose  the  price  went  up  to  4  rupees,  the  standard 
being  3  rupees  8  annas,  the  difference  between  them  is 
8  anuas? — Yes. 

5132.  He  would  receive  that;  EUid  that  8  annas, 
added  on  to  the  standard  earn  of  3  rapces  8  annas, 
would  only  just  provide  him  with  what  he  was  intended 
to  provide  nimself  with? — Yes,  bat  I  am  explaining 
tho  increase  in  the  amount  of  compmsation.  If  the 
amount  of  conipensatipn  is  represented  hj  Z  when 
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tlte  oompensatioa  is  1  annft  »  montfa,  it  will  be  rqire- 
sented  by  8X  whea  the  monthly  rate  of  oompetuation  is 
8  ftnnas. 

5133.  la  there  anpr  means  of  iscertaininff  in  these 
cases  what  in  any  given  year  the  additional  snm  paid 
to  the  natlTe  troops  was  P — ^These  are  the  additional 

snms. 

51S4.  Bat  I  mean  in  detail,  whether  it  was  a 
rapee,  8  annas,  or  4  annas? — Yoa  coald  only  strike 
an  average  becaose  of  course  it  varies  at  each  station. 
(iStr  Edwin  Collen.)  It  varies  at  each  station. 

5135.  To  a  certain  extent  at  each  station  P— (3fr. 
Jacob.)  Absolutely  at  each  station. 

5136.  Coold  yon  strike  an  average?— (Sir  Edwin 
CoUen.)  Of  oonrao  there  are  retnms  of  the  compensa- 
tion \tBid  at  each  station,  and  I  think  I  have  got  the 
rate  of  compensation  at  each  station,  bat  then  the 
stations  do  not  always  remain  the  same  for  a  series  of 
years.  That  would  rather  throw  out  any  average.  I 
should  like,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  to  explain  the 
qnestion  about  the  compensation  in  the  fullowing  way. 
When  we  inveBtigat«o  the  matter  in  the  Military 
Department  we  found  that  the  por-centage  of  increase 
of  charges  for  compensation  in  1893-94,  compared  with 
the  increase  of  strength, — 16  per  cent. — was  89  per 
cent.  Bat  then, as  Mr.  Jacobromarked,  beforeGovem- 
ment  pays  anything  towards  the  food  of  the  native 
soldier,  the  man  hiinsclF  has  to  pay  the  market  price, 
3  rupees  8  annas,  for  his  ration,  that  is  Co  «ay,  he  is 
supposed  to  supply  himself  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  therefore  the  trne  per-coutage  of  a  rise  in  price 
would  ooly  be  arrived  at  by  comparing  the  sums  paid 
by  the  soldier  pins  the  compensation,  and  according  to 
the  calculations  made  on  this  basis  we  found  that  the 
per-centages  wero :  total  increase  in  charge^  for  com- 
pensation, 31*9,  and  that  the  increase  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  strength  was  occorately  1574 ;  the  increase, 
therefore,  due  to  other  causes  was  15'87,  the  total  making 
up  316,  which  was  the  increase  in  the  charges.  There- 
fore what  we  have  to  find  out,  and,  as  I  naid,  we  have 
not  yet  determined  it.  is  whether  tliia  J6"8? — or  call  it, 
in  round  nnmbers,  16  per  cent. — whether  that  is  ac- 
counted for  by  risti  of  price  in  addition  to  the  change 
in  tbe  occupaLioa  ot  certain  stations  which,  of  course, 
would  make  ic  more. 

5137.  You  might  go  from  a  cheap  station  to  a  denr 
station  ?— Yes,  we  might  establish  a  station  where  the 
feed  was  d(»r. 

5138.  Bat  is  it  not  possible  to  6ndoutP— The  invest!* 
Ration  is  going  on  now.  but  I  havo  received  no  definite 
information  to  show  t-ho  resulU.  It  is  a  subject  which 
X  mny  say  has  occupied  my  attention  for  many  years, 
and  it  has  always  beeu  rather  a  stumbling-block ;  but 
what  we  have  to  do  now,  and  what  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at,  is  to  find  ont  whether  that  16  per  cent,  is 
acconntad  for  by  a  rise  in  prices  and  this  change  of 
etatioiis. 

5139.  Would  you  feel  satisfied  that  the  officers,  upon 
-whose  report  the  extra  sum  is  paid  to  the  native 
soldiers,  are  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion  opon  the 
current  prices;  and  that  that  which  is  intended  nere^ 
to  be  a  compensation  for  increase  in  prices  does  not 
become  in  certain  cases  a  bounty  P — That  is  a  matter 
on  which  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinion.  The 
calcnlations  en  which  the  sepoy  gets  any  compensa- 
tion are  based  .ipon  the  prices  current,  which  are 
nrepared  by  the  civil  officers  of  districts.  How  that 
exactly  is  prepaied,  and  whether  it  represents 
accurately  the  prices,  I  am  hardly  able  to  say. 

5140.  But  the  officer  ought  to  fix  his  prices  on  the 
very  best  infOTmation  he  can  ^t ;  and  the  compensation 
is  intended  solely  and  entirely  to  compensate  the 
Boldier  for  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  rations? — Yes, 
it  is  really  iutended  to  equalise  his  pay. 

©141.  {Sir  Andrew  Seohle.)  Prices  are  fixed  according 
to  what  are  ascertained  to  be  the  current  rates  in  the 
bazaar  daring  the  period  ? — Yea,  they  are  ;  of  course  the 
officer  commanding  a  regiment  is  hardly  able  to  get 
behind  that.  Therein  lies  the  difficulty.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  there  should  be  station  committees  to 
investigate  prices,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  question. 

5142.  (ifr.  Courtney.)  How  are  the  prices  given  iu  the 
Statistical  Abstract  tor  India  of  all  the  chief  commo- 
dities at  the  different  great  markets  ascertained  ? — I 
think  those  are  wholesale  prices,  perhaps  they  would 
not  be  quite  the  same  as  the  prices  at  which  the  sepoy 


could  buy.  Mr.  Jacob  might  be  able  to  tell.  (Mr. 
Jacob.)  Thoy  are  supplied  by  the  district  officers — the 
civil  officers,  and  they  are  wholesale  prices. 

5143.  You  never  attempted  to  make  out  index 
numbers  of  prices  of  such  commodities  ? — Oh  yos,  index 
numbers  have  been  made  out ;  Hr.  O'Conor  lias  written 
on  that  subject  at  great  length. 

5144.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Since  1887-88,  after  the  army 
was  increased,  hag  the  amount  paid  in  compensation 
varied  much  from  year  to  year  P — {Sir  Edwin  ColleH.)  It 
has  varied  on  account  of  one  year  being  a  dear  year, 
and  the  next  year  perhaps  being  a  cheap  year. 

5145.  Because  I  sec  here  the  totals  for  each  year 
under  this  Grant  4  are  ^iven  ;  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  when  the  army  was  increased  under  this 
grant,  bat  since  that  time,  unlike  many  of  the  other 
grants,  it  has  not  continually  increased  :  it  httS  gone  up 
one  year  und  down  another  ? — Yes. 

5146.  Tlie  question  I  wanted  to  ask  was  whether 
that  has  mainly  been  dao  to  the  flnctuation  In  this 
particular  charge? — I  think  so,  in  places.  You  are 
speaking  of  this  particular  charge,  are  ynu  not  P 

6147.  Tea  P— This  particular  charge  compensation  for 
dearness  of  provisions. 

6143.  Which  is  only  one  item,  of  course,  in  grant 
four  j*— Yes. 

5149.  Have  the  variations  in  this  compensation  ch-irge 
been  the  main  cauae  of  the  variations  which  we 
read  of  here  in  the  total  sums  andi;r  grant  4  P — Xo,  I 
should  not  think  so  ;  of  coarse  it  is  one  of  the  factors. 

5150.  Not  a  substantial  one? — Well,  it i<i a  substantial 
one,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  one;  I  should  think  the 
chief  one  is  the  augmentation  of  the  army. 

5151.  (Chairman.)  Then  would  it  be  your  opinion, 
as  fu*  as  your  information  enables  ym  to  form  an 
opinion,  that  a  consi<lcrab)e  part  of  this  incri^ase  is  due 
to  rise  in  prices.  First  of  all,  we  hare  deducted  16 
per  cent,  far  the  increase  of  the  army,  ami  wo  are 
left  with  16  per  cent,  which  yon  feel  a  difficulty  in 
apporrioning — I  should  think  that  a  considerahle'pro- 
portion  of  that  16  per  cent,  was  due  to  rit^e  in  prices. 

5152.  In  one  of  the  papers  which  you  gave  me. 
reference  is  made  to  a  circular  which  you  addressed 
to  the  Commissaries  General  and  the  Controllers  of 
Military  Accounts  in  the  different  commands;  were 

answers  received  to  that  communication?  Xo,  they 

hare  not  yet  been  received. 

5153.  What  was  tbe  object  of  that  circular? — 
My  object  was  to  be  able  to  fnniish  more  complete 
details  to  the  Commission  thau  1  conld  otherwise 
do.  I  ^ot  the  Goveinmeat  to  let  mo  issue  that  letter 
to  see  if  [  conld  get  the  Department  to  follow  the 
figures  throughout  a  series  of  years. 

5154.  Do  yor  think  you  will  y:eK  that  information  in 
time  or  not? — Not  while  1  am  in  England,  I  am  almid. 

5155.  I  do  not  think  you  had  quite  gone  through  all 
the  heads  to  which  you  would  cull  attontioo  on  that 
grant ;  for  instance,  I  see  you  call  attention  to  tho 
increase  in  staff  and  establisltmentu  ? — Yes.  Well, 
that  of  course  is  due  to  the  larger  army,  and  also  to  the 
larger  number  of  stations  occupied,  in  more  extended 
areas  ;  but  a  conHidcrable  addition  in  due  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Transport  Department,  which  really  did  not 
exist  in  the  previous  series  of  years,  or  at  all  events  it 
had  only  been  started  in  the  previous  10  years.  Then 
another  increase  was  alluded  to  in  the  previous  10 
years,  tho  increase  duo  to  the  purchase  of  malt  liquor. 
That  has  developed ;  although  of  late  yearn  we  have 
allowed  regiments  to  make  their  owu  arrangements, 
and  theohargcsare  decreasing  somewhat.  Then  under 
sea  and  inland  water  charges,  which  comes  under  Grant 
4,  Commissariat,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
due  to  the  larger  nnmber  oftroops  in  India  and  to  their 
movements  ;  and  to  native  army  re^^erves  having  received 
free  passage  by  river.  A  good  deal  of  the  increase  is 
due  to  the  annexation  of  llpper  Burma— more  move- 
ments. In  the  same  way  railway  charges  have  increased. 
That  is  doe  to  the  increased  movement  of  troops,  and  a 
certain  concession  has  been  made  to  the  Native  Army 
in  the  way  of  pai^sages  to  native  soldiers  proceeding  on 
lurlou^n.  The  establishment  of  the  native  army 
reserve,  and  tho  cost  of  their  passages  when  ihey  come 
to  be  trained,  more  troops  iu  the  hills  this  policy  has 
been  developed  to  a  large  extent  (and  has  cost  more  in 
in  the  way  of  railway  charges). 

Dd  4 
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5156.  [Sir  BtUph  Knox.)  What  is  the  namber  of  the 
army  reserve  uow,  do  you  know  P — ^It  is  aboat  13,000 
to  14,000. 

5157.  Do  they  come  up  regularly  for  training? — Yes. 

5158.  Evory  yearf — Every  year  for  a  month. 

5159.  From  fiomo  distance? — Occasionally  long  dis- 
tances; it  depends  where  they  are  recraited  from. 
Then  there  have  been  considerable  charges  onder  this 
grant  for  grass  cultivation.  In  old  days  the  grass 
cutters  for  the  mounted  serrice  coald  go  out  and  cut 
grass  anywhere  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  they 
would  trespass  into  the  fields  of  cultivators.  We 
fonnd  this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on,  and  we 
placed  an  extra  charge  on  the  army  estimates  so  as 
to  avoid  what  was  an  injustice  to  the  cultivators. 
Wc  established  grass  farms,  and  in  some  cases  we 
had  to  feed  the  troops  of  the  monnted  British  service 
by  contract.  That  is  a  Tery  considerable  item  of 
ezpenditnre,  althongh  ultimately  I  think  it  will  tend  to 
economy  as  compared  with  the  price  which  we  have  to 
pay  if  we  purchase  the  forage  by  contract.  Then  in 
the  way  of  the  feed  of  horses  and  moles,  and  so  on,  the 
nnmbers  increased  have  been  very  considerable,  and  we 
Have  many  more  stations  occupied;  for  example,  mulos 
were  posted  at  85  stations  in  1892-93  against  36  in  1884- 
85,  and  some  of  the  new  stations  are  in  rather  eipen- 
sivo  localities.  Attain,  taking  the  feed  of  animals  in 
the  transport— that  iocrease  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
numbers  and  to  the  distribution,  to  the  cost  of  supplies, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  larger  number  of  stations  at 
which  they  are  now  located.  I  think  those  are  the 
main  items  of  increase  of  expenditure,  but  of  course 
there  aie  a  large  number  of  details. 

5160.  This  army  reserve  hskS  to  be  fed,  of  coarse,  for 
a  month  every  yeur  P — No,  they  *iro  not  fed  in  Uie  way 
of  getting  rations ;  if  tliey  train  at  dear  stations  they  get 
the  compeusiiti(/U  for  dcariiess  of  food. 

6161.  (CliairmaTi.)  We  were  talking  about  provisions 
for  natives,  but  there  is  also  the  item  of  provisions  for 
Europeans,  whirh  in  these  ten  years  has  risen  from 
484,000  Rx.  to  731,000  Ki.  I  think  yoa  have  told  us 
whpt  you  would  consider  the  per-centage  of  increase  of 
the  European  army  ? — It  was  about  one-sixth. 

5162.  Well,  you  add  one-sixth  to  that  48^.000  Rx.  and 
yon  get  to  something  like  Rx.  560,000  or  Bx.  57u,000» 
while  [he  extra  charge  is  7;il,000P— Yes. 

5163.  But  yon  have  a  difficulty,  yon  tell  ns,  in  deter- 
mining how  far  the  increase  is  due  to  rise  in  prices, 
because  in  some  cases  troops  have  been  sent  to  expensive 
stations,  and  so  forth.  Would  that  apply  to  European 
troops  as  well  as  to  natives  p — I  think  it  would.  For 
instance,  tho  occupation  of  L' ppcr  Surma  has  notoriously 
caused  a  considorablo  rise  under  this  head,  because 
moat  and  everything  is  so  very  mach  moro  expensive 
there. 

5164.  The  cost  of  the  increase  there  does  not  look  so 
striking  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  native  troops,  because 
there  the  three  charges, — provisions  for  natives,  com- 
pensation to  natives  for  dearness  of  provisions,  and 
compenBation  to  native  cavalry  for  dearnesa  of  forage — 
which  amounted  in  1884-85  to  Rx.  147,000,  amounted  in 
l8!'3-9 1  to  539,000  Rx.  The  increase  is  enormous,  and 
of  the  whole  series  of  charges  which  come  before  ns, 
and  which  we  have  gone  throngh  to-day,  that  is  the  most 
striking  P— Yes. 

5165.  And  at  the  present  moment  you  are  not  in  a 
positiou  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  how  that  enormous 
difference  is  to  be  divided  between  the  different  sources 
representing  it  ? — No  ;  excepIioK  in  a  general  way;  I 
could  not  possibly  give  an  exact  detail  showing  how  the 
diffetence  has  arisen. 

5166.  I  think  you  said  you  had  at  hand  and  would 
be  able  to  give  us  possibly,  shortly,  an  abstract  of  the 
report  of  the  1879  Commission  Is  there  any  lable  of 
recommendations  or  summary  i* — I  think  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  me  to  read  it;  it  is  a  long  paper; 
1  might  hand  it  in,  perhaps.* 

5167.  Perhaps  you  would? — Yes;  then  there  is  a 
stattment.t  of  course,  showing  the  savings  proposed, 
which  really  amounted  to  about  1,000,000  Ex.,  but  I 
must  suy  at  once  that  tho  Government  of  India  did  not 
accept  all  their  proposals,  so  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
saving  was  carried  out ;  siill  it  was  very  considerable. 

61 08.  Wus  there  any  table  drawn  up  aftervvard^i  show- 
ing boiv  lar  the  recommendutious  wore  carried  out.  and 
what  the  effect  had  been  ?~I  have  here  a  table  showing 


the  {iriucipal  proposals  of  the  Army  Organisafcion  Com- 
mission which  have  been  carried  oat  and  

5169.  What  is  the  result?   Con  yon  give  it?  1 

could  not  give  it  in  figures. 

5170.  Then  perhaps  you  would  hand  it  in,  and  wo 
can  look  at  it  ?— Yes :  the  number  of  regiments  in 
India,  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  the  native  Indian 
Army,  was  to  be  decreased;  that  was  carried  out  by  a 
General  Order  of  1882,  but  not  carried  out  exactly  as  tho 
Commission  recommended  it.  Buttfae  whole  tendency, 
of  course,  was  to  economy,  considerable  redoctdcuu 
were  made  and  improvements  in  organisation. 

5171.  Would  you  put  that  in  P— Yea  {demmmU  pui 

tn).J 

5172.  I  think  wo  trnve  now  gone  through  the  two 
periods  to  which  your  paper  referred.  Is  there  any 
other  point  to  which  you  would  like  to  call  our  attention 

in    concluding  this    part    of   the    examination  P  I 

should  like  to  say  that  even  if  we  were  to  take  the 
same  number  of  men  in  the  army  and  not  increase  it 
in  any  way,  ^et  the  expenditure  on  the  army  must 
undoubtedly  mcreate,  because  there  are  benefits  to  be 
given  to  the  soldiers,  as  time  goes  on  and  improvement  in 
euoipments,  in  fact,  every  condition  of  modem  military 
administration  becomes  more  expensive.  There  are 
only  two  or  three  ways  in  which  we  could  reduce  to 
any  great  extent  the  expenditure  of  the  army  in  India. 
It  would  be  by  reducing  pay,  reducing  the  numbers, 
and  reducing  the  stores,  and  when'  one  considers 
those  three  heads  one  enters  at  once  upon  questions 
of  policy.  I  think  that  the  margin  of  reduction,  the 
margin  of  economy  in  the  present  expenditure  of  ttie 
army  is  not  very  large.4  1  havo  handed  in  a  paper 
showing  tho  economies  which  have  been  eff'ected  by 
the  Mili;ary  Departuient  over  a  series  of  years,  which 
I  trust  may  be  attached  lo  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission. 1  do  nut  think  I  have  any  other  particuW 
point  to  submit  to  the  Commission. 

5173.  Yon  look  then  for  a  gradnal  inoreaae  under 
various  heads;  may  I  ask,  within  your  experience, 
have  you  had  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  native  soldier 

in  India  in  order  to  get  tho  cls^s  of  men  yonmntP  

Yes.  That  did  not  como  into  the  second  period* 
1883-84  to  1893-94,  under  review ;  but  wo  had  to 
increase  the  pay  of  the  native  soldiers  from  7  to  9 
rupees  per  mmtem. 

5174.  Was  it  because  you  were  no  longer  gettiug  the 
class  of  men  that  yon  had  been  previously  getting  ? — 
We  were  no  longer  getting  them  ;  the  wages  had 
risen  of  the  classes  from  whion  the  men  were  drawn. 

5175.  What  date  was  that  ? — That  was  last  year. 

5176.  You  only  increased  it  last  yearP— Yes,  so  it 
does  not  come  into  this  period. 

5177.  That,  rather,  is  an  argument  opposed  to  one 
which  I  have  sees  advanced  of  late,  namely,  ihat 

wages  have  not  materially  increased  in  India   I  have 

road  ihe  reports  of  the  recruiting  officers,  and,  before 
the  increase  was  sanctioned,  they  most  distinctly  said 
th^it  the  best  classes  would  not  come  forward ;  they 
could  get  more  from  railway  and  other  works,  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  waa  absolutely  necessary  to  raise 
the  pay  in  order  to  get  tho  class  of  men  we  used  to  get 
formerly. 

5178.  (Sir  Jamee  Peile.)  What  was  the  pay  before  you 
raised  it  P — Seven  rupees. 

5179.  And  when  was  that  fixed  P^That  was  fixed  I 
think,  in  1780. 

5180.  (Chairman.)  Seven  rupees  a  month  P—Serrai 
rupees. 

6181.  Had  the  pay  never  boon  altered  P—Ko;  bat  I 
may  say  that  various  benefits  have  been  given  which 
amounted  to  an  increase.  Take  this  very  question 
which  you  havo  been  dealing  with,  compensalion  for 
deamess  of  food,  they  have  been  given  that,  good 
conduct  pay,  increased  hatting  allowance,  and  so  on. 

5182.  (Sir  Dortald  Stewart.)  Kit  allowance  given  to 
recmits  P— Yes,  kit  allowance. 

5183.  (Chairman.)  But,  still,  so  far  as  it  went.  yoQ 
were  satisfied,  from  tho  reports  of  your  officers,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  raise  Che  pay  in  ortler  to  get  the  class 
of  men  you  had  been  getting  before  P — Yes. 

5184.  Courhiey.)  Is  that  in  consequence,  would 
^oa  say,  of  tho  development  of  new  occupations,  or  waa 
It  because  things  had  got  dearer  generally  ?— Z  should 
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think  from  both  caaseB ;  from  the  development  of  hew 
occDpationa — for  instsuioe,  new  railwajs,  and  the 
deTelopment  of  nulways,  and  also  because  there  had 
been  a  rise  of  wages. 

5185.  Has  the  pay  of  an  ordinary  coolie  increased  ? 
— According  to  my  experience  it  has. 

5186.  Generally  Generally. 

5187.  Referringto  several  stations  ? — Yes,  I  think  bo. 

5187a.  (3fr.  Buchanan.)  In  comparing,  as  we  have 
done,  an  earlier  year  and  a  later  year,  I  siippoee  one 
onght  in  fi&irnesB  to  look  at  the  progress  of  expenditure 
in  the  interval  ? — Do  I  understand  rightly,  the  progress 
of  improvements  and  efficiency  as  measored  by  the 
expenditure  P 

518S-9.  No.  We  have  got  here  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  one  of  the  papers  circulated  to  the  CommiBsion 
the  other  day,  and  in  the  continnous  figures  for  all  the 
years  between  1884-S6  and  1892-93.  i  sapposo  one 
would  more  fairly  judge  of  what  increase  there  has 
been  in  expenditure  by  looking  at  the  continuous  figures 
and  then  contrasting  188-1^5  and  189:}~-9tP— Yes;  I 
should  think  yoa  wonid  get  a  general  view  in  that 
way ;  of  course,  yon  would  have  to  eliminate  any  special 
causes  of  expenditure  in  certain  years. 

5190.  Yes  ;  on  that  point  I  have  been  following  your 
eridenco.  What  seems  to  me  remarkable  is,  that  in 
one  of  the  big  grants,  namely,  grant  4,  for  Commis- 
sariat establiuhments,  supplies  and  services,  it  made 
an  enormous  jump  when  the  army  was  increased,  but 
it  alone  apparently  has  not  coutinuoasly  incroased 
since  then.  Here  are  the  figures : — It  went  up 
between  1885-86-a7  from  Rx.  2,lii0,000  at  once  to 
Bx.  3,130,000,  and  then  the  next  year  it  has  gone  up 
to  Rx.  3,80i),'X>0 ;  then  it  went  down  as  Rx.  3,(KiO,WO 
in  1890-91,  and  is  now  Rx.  3,400,000  ?~ Yes.  I  think 
that  must  be  due  to  the  lact  that  prices,  although  they 
may  have  risen ,  have  not  risen  extraordinarily,  or  that 
other  economies  have  been  ctTected. 

5191.  What  are  the  large  items,  besides  the  price  of 
provisions,  contained  in  that  vote!* — VV'ell,  it  begins 
with  establishments,  iiud  then  yon  see  all  the  snbhmds- 
snpplies,  under  which  you  hare  provisions  for  Europeans, 
]vovisious  for  natives,  compensatioa,  puvchatiB  of  re- 
serro  stock,  malt  liquor ;  the  sub-head  of  servioes, 
including  teed  of  cattle,  hire  of  transport,  sea  and 
inland  water  charj^es,  railway  charges,  and  so  on ; 
freight  charges  of  stores  from  England,  khedda  charges, 
that  is  to  say,  elephant  catching  charges,  cattle  farms, 
and  th^n  comes  the  transport  sub-head,  including 
dep6t  and  regimental  transport,  purchase  of  animals, 
feed  of  animals,  and  so  on. 

5192.  Bat  since  the  increase  o(  the  army,  the  total 
has  kept  pretty  fairly  constwit  P  —Yes. 

ol93.  This  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  8th  of 
March  1893,  by  the  Acoonntant-General  of  the  Military 
Department,  reviewing  the  increase  in  military  e:t- 
penditure.  Are  those  reviews  of  the  progress  of  military 
cxpenditnre  called  for  by  the  Government  of  India  and 
presented  to  them  at  fixed  periods  ?— Not  at  fixed 
periods,  but  at  certain  periods  the  Accountant-General 
submits  such  a  review,  and  it  is  laid  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  discussed  by  them. 

519:«.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  a  regular  practice 
of  the  Government  of  India  to  call  upon  its  officers  for 
snch  reviews  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  them  for  many  years 
past. 

5195.  And  the  general  effect  of  that  practice,  I 
suppose,  has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  keep  down,  at  least 
to  restrain,  the  increase  of  military  expenditure  P — 
Well,  it  brings  the  matter  clearly  before  the  Govern- 
ment and  before  the  officials  who  have  to  deal  with 
these  qnestions,  and  it  gives  them  a  basis  very  often 
from  which  to  analyse  the  expenditure  further;  for 
instance,  in  1892 1  took  the  review  that  the  Accountanb- 
Gcneral,  Colonel  Pritchard,  prepared,  and  I  worked 
thro'igU  that  for  my  own  information,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Government,  to  see  exactly  what  had  increased 
or  decreased  under  the  tieveral  grants. 

5196.  It  would  be  your  duty  as  Military  Secretary . 
when  a  report  of  this  sort  is  presented,  to  see  whether 
in  the  report,  there  were  any  suggestionr:  made,  or 
railed  attention  to  any  items  of  increase  over  which  the 
Government  of  India  might  exercise  some  control? — 
Yes,  and  to  suggest  in  wbat  way  economies  might  bo 
effected,  or  at  least  in  what  directions  an  investigation 
might  be  made  with  a  view  to  economy. 


5197.  (Sir  William  Wtdderbwm.)  In  Sir  Donald  Mao-  Major-Gen. 
farlanc's  return,  No.  7  of  the  principal  causes  of  Sir  E.  H.  H. 
increased  expeoditure  are  minor  field  operations,  which  CotUn^ 
have  been  a  cause  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million.   Do  X.C.I.E.,  and 
you  consider  that  the  expenditure  upon  those  operations  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
has  usually  been  conducted  with  economy  P — Yes,  I  do,  C.SJ^ 

It  must  vary,  of  course,  in  war  or  in  any  military  ~~ 

operations  with  the  general  officer  in  command.   Sup-  March  18S6. 

poaing  that  the  supplies  and  transport  and  all  tuo 

expensive  items  for  military  preparation  are  the  same  Military. 

in  each  case,  yet  it  must  vary  with  the  general  officer 

and  his  stafi',  armj  and  depwtmental,  as  to  the  way  it 

which  the  expenditure  is  doftlt  with, 

5198.  But  from  your  experience  of  these  expeditions, 
would  you  say  that  they  nod  been  wasteful  in  the  way 
ihey  hod  been  carried  out,  or  upon  the  whole  fhirly 
economically  doneP — I  should  say  upon  the  whole 
fairly  economically. 

5199.  You  have  not  any  suggmtions  to  make  in  order 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  such  operations  p — No.  I 
think  that  the  tendency  is,  as  we  gain  experience, 
wh'ch  is  of  course  very  expensive  experience,  to 
reduce  any  possibility  of  waste  in  expeditions  of  this 
kind.  For  instance,  I  will  take  the  war  prepuVitions 
which  were  made  in  1885.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was 
some  wast?  there,  but  since  we  have  worked  out  every- 
thing connected  with  the  mobilisation  of  the  army  more 
closely  there  ia  a  natural  desire  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  with  a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  I  think 
the  details  have  all  been  much  more  cai-ofnlly  investi- 
gated than  they  were  in  previous  years. 

5200-2.  The  particulars  of  these  smaller  expeditions 
are  given  in  the  next  page,  page  4,  and  from  these  it 
appears  that  for  the  first  nine  years  «ver  which  this 
statement  e^tends  there  was  a  total  expenditure  only  of 
2,042/.,  or  about  30<>I.  a  year  only ;  and  in  the  next  nine 
years  there  seems  to  have  been  an  average  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  cEu^h  year  for  n>inor  operations  P— I  am 
afraid  I  do  not  quite  ffdlow  the  figurcK. 

* 

5203-4.  About  the  middle  of  the  page,  under  "  smaller 
expeditions  aad  field  operations    is  given  the  amount 
for  each  year,  and  for  the  first  nine  years  the  only  item 

is  ;>,643i.?— Yes. 

6205.  For  the  last  nine  years  there  are  large  sums,  I 
think  averaging  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  each  year. 
I  suppose  that  venr  lai'ge  increase  is  in  no  way  under 
the  control  of  the  Military  Department P— No.  I  might 
point  out  that  these  minor  expeditions  cannot  go  on 
when  ft  great  war  is  proceeding.  You  will  find  that  in 
the  first  nine  years  at  least  four  of  those  years  are 
occnpied  by  expenditure  in  Afghanistan,  or  on  account 
of  Afghanistan.  I  mean  that  it  ia  natural  that  any 
minor  expeditions  should  not  go  on  concurrently  with  a 
big  war.   I  think  that  is  one  explanation. 

5206.  My  question  rather  pointed  to  the  view  that  for 
this  enormous  increase  from,  say,  250Z.  a  year  to 
250,000/.  a  year,  your  Department  is  clearly  not  re- 
sponsible, because  that  depended  upon  the  policy  adopted 
by  the  Government ;  all  you  could  do  was  to  make  it 
as  efi'ective  and  as  little  wasteflil  as  possible  P — Exactly. 

5207-8.  And  you  have  really  no  special  suggestions  to 
make  to  make  that  less  expensive  if  those  wars  are  to 
take  place  P — No. 

520S*.  The  only  real  economy  would  be  not  to  bave 
those  wara  ? — That  is  it. 

5210.  [Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Sir  Edwin,  I  believe  the 
object  of  the  Indian  Government  is  to  make  the  Indian 
army  as  efficient  a  weapon  as  possible  P — Yes. 

5211.  And  in  your  opinion  all  these  successive 
additions  of  expenditure  to  which  you  have  referred 
have  been  incurred  with  that  object  P — Yes. 

5212.  The  increase  of  the  pay  both  of  the  cavalry  and 
of  the  infantry  was  put  oS  as  long  as  possible,  was  it 
not? — It  wa."*,  certainly. 

5213.  And  at  last  accepted  as  really  unavoidable  P— 
Yes. 

5214.  The  expenditure  on  mobilisation  has  been 
incurred  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  of  the  army  as 
a  lighting  weapon,  liiia  it  notr — Yes,  it  has;  it  has 
b  .'cii  deemed  to  bo  absolutely  necessary  ihab  a  certain 
portion  of  the  army  ehoiiltl  be  ready  to  move. 

5215.  And  in  regard  to  the  lost  campaign,  ttie 
campaign  in  Chitral,  for  instance,  do  you  consider  that 
the  mobilisation  arrangements  that  were  previously 
made,  have  tended  to  economy  or  to  extravagance  as  far 
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as  that  ostnpsign  was  oonceraedP — I  tthoold  Bikj  nn- 
doabtedly  towards  economy. 


5216.  Very  muoh  in  the  matter  of  transport.  I 
believe  P — In  the  matter  of  transport,  bnt  also  under 
every  head  of  charge. 

5217.  Now  with  regard  to  the  (jaesticn  of  the  com- 
U  March  1896.  peiisaiion  for  deameea  of  provisions,  that  is  not  a 

..  ■  conBtant  charge  at  particular  stations,  is  it  ? — No  ;  it 

Military.      mast  vary  according  to  the  cheapncaa  or  deamoKS  of  the. 
articles  of  food  at  these  stations. 

6218.  I  presnmo  that  in  ouc  year  compensation  may 
be  paid  at  a  station,  whereas  for  many  years  before  and 
afterwards  it  would  not  have  to  be  paid? — Qnite  so. 

5219.  And  the  variation  in  the  expenditure  which 
these  demands  for  compensation  produces  ia,  I  believe, 
a  sonrco  of  oousiderabtc  troablo  to  the  Military  De- 
partment P — Yes. 

5220.  And  the  Govorumeut  of  India  has  made  not 
one  bnt  many  eSbrU  to  get  lid  of  this  system  by  in- 
cluding the  compensation  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  has  it 
not  ? — No,  I  should  hardly  say  that,  Sir  Andrew.  These 
proposals  have  been  made,  but  the  Government  of  India 
nave  hardly  made  them. 

5221.  I  will  not  say  proposals,  but  endeavours  have 
been  made  f — Well,  it  has  been  discussed. 

.j222.  But  found  .impossible ;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to 
come  to  — But  found  impossible. 

5223.  Now  ia  regard  to  Ordnance  I  think  yon  said 
that  within  the  last  10  or  15  years  the  armament  of 
the  army  has  very  much  altered,  as  regards  artillery, 
infantry,  and  cavalry? — Yes,  there  has  been  a  con- 
sidcrahle  cliange  and  a  change  in  the  direction  of  extra 
expenditure.  • 

5224.  I  was  going  to  ask  whether  evt-ry  one  of  these 
changes  has  led  to  increased  expenditure  ? — Yes,  I 
shonld  say  every  one. 

5225.  And  in  your  opinion  has  that  expenditure  been  , 
unavoidable,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Indian  army  would  have  to  act  in  tasc  of 
war  ? — It  has  generally  been  unavoidable. 

6226.  Yon  have.  I  think,  been  for  ten  years  the 
Secretary  to  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India? — Yes,  for  over  nine  years,  I  think. 

5227.  From  your  experience  have  yon  found  that 
during  that  period  the  desire  not  only  of  your  own 
department,  but  of  the  Governmi^nt  of  India,  ha^t  been 
to  introduce  such  economy  into  the  administration  of 
the  Indian  army,  as  was  consistent  with  its  efficiency 
as  a  fighting  machine  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

5228.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yon  said  that  recently  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  make  some  addition  to  the 
pay  of  the  Native  Army  ?— Yes. 

5229-:iO.  Has  much  variation  taken  place  in  recent 
years  in  the  pay  of  the  British  officers  of  the  Native 
Army  ? — No. 

52;U.  How  does  the  pay  of  the  British  officers  of  the 
Indian  army  compare  with  the  pay  of  the  British 
officers  of  the  British  army  in  India  P — I  should  be 
sorry  to  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  a  very  close  com- 
parison on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but,  gcncrHlly 
speaking,  the  ]>ay  of  the  British  officer  of  the  Native 
Army  is  more  than  the  pay  of  the  corresponding  rank 
of  the  British  Ai-my. 

62:{2-;S.  I  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  to  compare  the 
pay  of  the  British  officer  of  the  British  regiment  in 
India  ?— Well,  in  various  ranks  it  is  somewhat  more  ; 
but  then  you  must  recollect  that  the  British  officer  of 
the  Native  Army  takes  India  as  a  career ;  ho  has  to 
remain  in  India. 

62;f4.  And  he  receives  somewhat  higher  pay  ? — Yes. 
he  receives  it  in  the  shape  of  what  may  be  called  staff 
liay,  because  appointments  in  native  regiments  were 
looked  upon  as  staff  appointments.  That  idea  has  fallen 
into  abeyance,  but  it  is  still  ciiHed  staff  pay.  A  sub- 
altern, for  instance,  gets  22'»  rupees  per  mensem  plus 
100  or  150  rupees,  according  aa  he  is  in  infantry  or 
cavalry. 

5235.  That  is  to  say,  the  appointments  of  officers  to 
native  regiments  would  be  much  fewer  than  tbey  are 
in  a  British  regiment.  Regarded  as  a  staff  appointment, 
he  gets,  comparatively,  a  higher  rate  of  pay  r — He  gets 
a  higher  rate  of  pay. 

5230.  Do  those  rates  of  pay  correspond  at  all  with 
the  staff  rates  of  pay  given  to  we  British  officer  ?— No* 


5237.  Well,  now  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
comparison  of  the  pay  of  the  British  officer  in  India 
with  vhat  he  haa  at  home,  or  on  a  foreign  station ;  have 
vou  ever  made  any  comparison  P — Yes ;  I  have  tables 

nere. 

5238.  It  includes  the  r^imenbal  ranks,  and  the  staff 
positions  as  well  P — Yes,  I  have  brought  them  with  mc. 

5239.  If  yon  have  made  a  table  showing  the  com- 
parison, perhaps  you  would  be  good  enough  to  hand  ic 
in  P — Yes,  I  think  this  is  what  you  require.  (Toile 

5240.  The  rates  (if  pay  of  the  British  officer  in  India 
remain  unchanged ;  they  have  remained  unchanged 
for  a  considerable  time,  have  they  not  ? — Y'es,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  British  officer 
in  the  Native  Army  have  remained  unchanged.  M,a^  I 
just  mention  that  he  now  gets  exchange  compensation 
allowance. 

5241.  la  the  increased  rate  of  pay  that  is  given  to  the 
British  officer  in  India  based  upon  any  idea  that  it  is 
to  meet  the  increiwed  cost  of  living  in  India? — No; 
I  think  originally  ii  was  given  on  other  considerations ; 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
country. 

5242.  It  ia  tho  practice  in  the  British  army  to  give 
to  British  regiments,  and  British  officers,  when  they 
serve  in  stations  such  as  Hong  Kong,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Ceylon,  and  so  on,  special  extra  allow- 
ances, and  those  allowances  are  more  or  less  based  upon 
what  is  regarded  as  the  extra  cost  of  living  in  those 
stations.  I  asked  wliether  the  Indian  pay  was  based 
upon  anything  analogous? — I  do  not  think  it  was  ."^o 
based.  It  was  not,  you  see,  made  up  in  that  way ;  it  was 
made  up  under  various  heads  by  translating  the 
British  pay  that  he  got  into  Indian  money,  and  then 
adding  batta  and  such  items  as  tentage  and  gratuity ; 
the  aggregate  is  the  present  rate  of  pay, 

52't3.  All  these  extra  allowances  being  incidental  to 
the  nature  of  the  service  in  India  P — Yes,  but  that  very 
item,  batta,  was  intended  to  meet  certain  expenses — to 
meet  cxijenscs  of  living, 

4244.  That  is  very  old  ? — Yes  ;  very  old. 

5245.  Do  these  conditions  remain  now  in  the  present 
conditions  of  Uviag  in  India  P — I  think  the  expenses 
have  increased. 

5246.  Kxjwnses  of  the  sr.me  kind  P — Weil,  the  officer 
is  not  so  much  in  camp  as  he  used  to  be  in  old  days, 
therefore  the  wear  and  tear  of  tents  is  not  so  great. 
When  tentage  was  first  given,  and  batta  was  first 

given,  the  army  more  or  less  were  always  on  service, 
and  were  always  under  canvas.  They  are  not  so  much 
now,  hut  then  tho  officer  has  other  expenses,  expenses 
in  cantonments  in  lieu  of  those. 

5247.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Were  there  not  certain 
half  batta  stations  and  certain  full  batta  stations  ? — Yes. 

6348.  The  half  batta  stations  were  situated  within 
150  miles  of  the  Presidency  towns? — Within  a  certain 

distance  of  the  Presidency  towns. 

5249-50.  And  it  n-as  supposed  that  every  thing  was 
cheaper  in  those  districts  near  the  Presidency  towns 
than  they  were  in  the  interior  P  That  was  the  origin 
of  the  full  and  half  batta.  Does  your  experience  beu 
that  outP— I  thonght  ii  was  also  because  the  troops  trere 
supposed  to  be  more  un  field  service;  brigadoa,  at 
stations  like  Mongfayr,  Bankipur,  and  Allahabad 
were  looked  up<m  as  occnpying  settled  country  within 
the  radius  of  the  Presidency  towns.  In  1705  Clive 
issued  orders  that  at  the  Presidency  towns,  or  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  the  troops  in  garrison  should 
receive  no  batta  ;  in  cantonments  half-hatta ;  and  in  the 
field  full  batta.  Dinapur,  Barrackpore,  and  Berham- 
pore  were  reduced  from  full  to  half-batta  in  1828  by 
Lord  William  Be'ntinck. 

5261.  (Sir  Ralph  Kno.f.)  Yon  have  answered  several 
queBti(m«  as  regards  the  expenditure  upon  stores;  do 
you  find  that  expenditure  to  be  iucxeaaing  constantly  ? — ' 
Yes. 

5252.  Are  tho  issues  of  ammnnition  to  the  troops  the 
same  as  they  were  some  years  ago  or  different  r — ^No, 
they  have  increased. 

5253.  That  is  to  say  the  men  have  more  practice  with 
their  rifle  than  they  had  formerly  ? — Yes. 

5254.  And  the  artillery  with  their  guns^havo  they 
not  P — ^Yes. 
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5255.  And  tlie  ammanition  itself  has  increased  in 
ooBt? — Tory  much. 

5256.  Both  the  small  armB  ammnnitiou  and  the  gnn 

ammunition  ? — Yes. 

5257.  Therefore  there  are  two  cansea  of  increase  there, 
the  cost  of  the  ammnuition  itself,  and  the  increased 
issue  of  ammunition  P — Tee.  I  think  the  increased  cost 
of  the  ammonition  is  a  bieger  factor  than  the  increased 
quantity  of  ammonition  allowed. 

5258-9.  Has  the  rate  of  pension  of  the  British  officers 
been  more  or  less  maintained,  or  has  there  been  a 
teudenoy  to  inore^e  the  rates  of  pension  ? — The  rates 
of  pension  were  revised  in  1881  and  increased,  bnt  they 
have  not  increased  since  then. 

5260.  The  system  generally  is  retirement  at  55  years 
of  age,  is  it  not ;  that  is  practically  the  period  of  retire- 
ment?— Well,  that  is  the  period  of  superannuation  in 
civil  departments  ;  a  man  is  presumed  to  retire  after  3ii 
years'  service.  An  officer  who  entered  the  Staff  Corps 
after  1881  in  liable  to  compalttory  retirement  after  con- 
tinuous non -employment  for  five  years  as  a  Lieut.- 
Colonel,  and  if  (Jolonel,  then  at  55,  or  after  five  years' 
non-employment. 

5261.  But  is  there  any  compulsory  retirement  at  that 
age? — No,  not  for  those  who  entered  before  1881;  an 
officer  at  that  a^e  hoA  to  give  up  tenure  of  regimental 
command  ;  he  may  not  alwolntely  retire. 

5262.  That  practically  would  mean  about  50  years  o£ 
age,  or  soon  after?— AVqH,  I  think  52 generally,  lint  the 
rules  include  many  conditions. 

5263.  But  thure  arc  (njsitions  whirh  can  Ix;  held  by 
officers  older  than  that  ? — Yes ;  tlio  retirement  I'ulcs  are 
complicated,  there  are  eo  many  clashes  of  officers. 

5264.  And  do  the  Staff  C()rp.-<  ofHoers  attain  such 
positions  only  after  completing  regimental  service,  oi' 
are  they  selected  liefore  P — No ;  they  might  obtain  certain 
appointments  before  they  bad  completed  regimenbil 
service. 

5265.  But  there  is  seme  comijnlsury  a^e  for  retire- 
meat,  I  Suppose,  in  the  rank  of  Colonels,  .is  there  not  ? 
—Yes. 

5226.  What  is  that  P— A  Colonel  who  entered  the 
Staff  Corps  after  the  12th  September  1866  is  placed  on 
the  nnei^loyed  sapernumerary  list  at  the  age  of  57. 
If  after  1881  he  is  liable  to  be  retired  at  55. 

5267-8.  The  same  as  for  the  British  army  P— Yes. 

5269.  Is  the  annual  charge  for  pensions  for  officers 
retiring  a  growing  chargeF — 1  think  it  has  increased. 

5270.  Those  pensions  are  almost  all  payable  iu  Eng- 
land, are  they  not  P — They  are  almost  all  payable  in 
England. 

5i!71.  I  see  the  charge  in  not  more  than  Kx.  100,000 
in  India.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  additional  coat 
h^  been  for  all  services  arising  from  the  establishment 
of  the  reserve  ? — I  could  give  it  you  j  but  I  cannot 
remember  it  at  the  present  moment, 

S272-3.  How  long  is  it  since  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  establishment  of  medical  officers,  do  yon 
remember  ?— I  think  it  was  1876-77. 

5274  The  rates  of  pi^  of  the  medical  service  in  India 
are  not  the  same  as  of  those  serving  at  home ;  they  are 
better  iu  factP^ — ^Yes. 

5275.  And,  in  consequence  of  their  being  bettor,  you 
found  yourself  able  to  decline  to  grant  some  improve* 
jnents  that  were  given  to  the  service  at  home  a  short 
time  back  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

^76-7.  And  that  is  a  great  grievance  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  officers  serving  in  India,  is  it  not  P  I  want 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  you  are  under  very  consider- 
able pressure  upon  these  points,  but  that  you  resist  it  P 
— Under  pressnre,  yes ;  I  should  not  have  said  it  was 
a  very  great  grievance,  bnt  no  doubt  it  is  a  grievance. 

5278.  That  is  from  your  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

5279.  Do  you  obtain  all  the  clothing  for  the  British 
regiments  from  home,  do  you  know  V — All  the  cloth 
clothing.  There  are,  however,  certain  articles  which 
are  made  in  India,  such  as  hospital  clothing. 

.'>280.  But  you  alluded  to  some  intention  to  change 
the  present  system ;  would  that  be  in  the  direction  of 
providing  clothing  which  could  be  oblained  to  a  greater 
extent  in  India  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

5281.  Is  it  the  Khaki  you  obtain  in  India  P — Kbaki 
and  white  drill  are  obtained  iu  India,  bnt  large  quanti* 
ties  luiTo  been  obtained  from  England, 


5282.  That  is  all  obtained  for  the  British  troops  in  Tir„-  ^ 
Indi.P-Yes.                                                ^  H^lfA. 

5283.  That  has  reduced  your  deiiiand,  I  suppose,  for  Collen, 
cloth  clothing  very  considerably,  has  it  not,  from  home  P  K.CJ.E.^  and 
—They  have  always  worn  Khaki  or  white  drill;  but  it  JaetA, 
will  do  80.  C.SJ. 
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5284.  But  it  is  intended,  is  it  not,  to  make  some  con- 
siderable modification  in  the  issue  of  cloth  clothing  in 
India,  is  it  not  P — I  think  it  follows  on  the  arrangements 
which  you  have  made  at  home. 

.V285.  But  if  that  is  the  case  yoar  demand  for  cloth 
clothiug  at  home  would  be  reduced,  und  there  would  bo 
a  larger  demand  upon  the  material  made  in  India  P — I 
think  there  may  be  some  reduction ;  we  .shall  have 
serge  instead  of  cloth. 

5-286.  Would  that  be  obtainable  iu  India  ? — Very  good 
serge  is  obtainable  in  India  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
it  always  comea  np  to  the  standard. 

5287.  (Sir  Donald  Slrworl.)  No  red  serge? — No,  no 
red  serge,  but  cavalry  and  artillery  blue  serge  might  be 
obtained. 

6288.  {Mr.  Jlf(»vfiroy.)  Is  the  pay  of  the  ordinary 
British  soldier  calculated  on  its  sterling  value  Yes- 

5289.  I  mean  does  it  vary  from  year  to  year,  oi-  is  it 
calculated  on  a  basis  once  for  all? — It  varies  from 
year  to  year,  that  is  to  say,  the  sterling  value  of  the 
mpee  varies. 

5290.  (Sir  James  V'-ile, )  He  gets  the  mpoo  equivalent 
of  the  sterling  value  P —  Yv.a. 

5291.  {Mr.  Moi'-hray.)  In  fact,  during  the  liisL  few 
years  tiio  ordinary  British  soldier  in  India  has  been 
constantly  receiving  an  increa.stiig  number  of  rupees  P 
— He  has. 

.^292.  And  would  you  say  that  the  price  which  lie  has 
hiKl  to  pay  fnr  his  provision.^  and  the  cost  uf  living  to 
him  luLs  been  at  all  e(|aivalent  in  its  riue,  if  there  has 
been  a  rise,  to  the  increased  number  of  r  upees  which  he 
baa  been  receiving  in  pay  P— No,  1  sliuulii  not. 

5*2;i3.  Ill  fact  the  liritish  Boldier  has  been  profiting  by 
the  fall  in  exchange,  although  it  has  been  a  low  to 
some  others? — He  has  profited  by  the  fall  in  exchange. 

52iU.  It  does  not  come  into  the  period  which  we  have 
been  dealing  with,  but  could  you  tell  me  whether  the 
abolition  of  the  Bombay  and  the  Madras  commands  has 
actually  led  to  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  to  an 
economy  ? — When  the  proposals  were  first  formulated 
by  the  Army  Commission  of  1879  there  were  many 
reductions  which  came  into  the  scope  of  their  recom- 
mendations. There  was  a  considerable  saving  proposed, 
but  many  of  those  savings  have  been  made  use  of 
since  1879  and  prior  to  the  abolition  of  what  was 
called  the  Presidency  army  system,  therefore  they  did 
not  remain  as  a  set  off.  These  savings  did  not  remain 
as  a  set  off  against  what  must  be  the  increased  cost 
in  the  way  of  administration  and  staft"  and  consequently 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  expenditure  ^nder  the 
head  of  re'Organisation. 

5295.  Then  so  far  as  it  is  a  financial  question,  the 
actual  result  has  not  been  a  reduction  but  an  increase  ? 
— It  has  been  a  small  increase :  at  the  same  time  we 
hope  that  the  greater  ability  to  control  military  expen- 
diture which  will  be  possessed  by  the  Government  of 
India,  will  far  more  than  cover  that  small  increase. 

5296.  (3fr.  Courtney.)  You  said  just  now,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  recent  expenditure 
in  relation  to  the  army  was  for  the  purpose  of  keepinir 
it  np  to  date?— Yes. 

5297.  With  that  object  in  view  would  it  be  important 
to  consider  what  enemy  the  army  was  likely  to  fight? 
— Yes. 

6298.  The  standard  would  deuend  upon  the  enemy  it 
expected  to  encounter  ? — Yes. 

6299.  Now  considering  the  military  experience  of 
India  in  the  last  10  years,  has  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
army  np  to  date  paid  P  has  it  been  necessary  in  Cmtral 
and  elsewhere  P — I  think  it  has  been  necessary. 

5300.  In  relation  to  such  wars  the  army  has  not 
been  over  equipped  P — No  ;  I  would  take  the  experience 
of  ttie  late  Chitral  campaign.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
conduced  very  much  to  the  quick  termination  of  that 
campaign  that  the  British  troops  were  armed  with 
magazine  rifles— the  Lee-Metford  rifles. 

5301.  Yes,  but  is  the  amount  of  reduction  of  time 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  preparation  P— That  I  am 
nnable  to  say. 
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5302.  If  the  warn  of  India  wore  confined  to  frontier 
wars  with  native  tribes,  would  it  be  desirable  to  keep 
up  the  Indian  vrmj  to  the  standard  of  £nn)pean 
efficiency?— If  it  is  intended  that  the  Indian  army, 
British  and  natire,  shoald  merely  be  a  police  for  the 
country,  I  have  no  donbt  that  many  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  eficcted  might  bo  dispensed  with. 
Ton  might,  for  instance,  have  continued  to  use  jBrown 
Bess  instMd  of  baring  successivo  improvements  in 
muskets  and  rifiea, 

.')303.  ^nd  whatyoucall  policingthe country involTes 
the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  P— Tes. 

6304.  The  proaecntion  of  frontier  wars  as  they  occur  P 
Yes,  but  we  could  not  in  any  case  rest  content  with 
obsolete  arms,  if  the  frontier  tribes  got  hold  of  arms  of 
precision.  Then  one  must  remember,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view,  that  with  a  very 
small  army  compared  to  the  enormous  popnlation,  and 
that  small  army  spread  over  an  enormoos  area,  yon 
reqnire,  apart  from  the  prospect  or  possibilit?  of  meet- 
ing any  European  foes,  that  the  army  should  be  armed 
and  equipped  in  the  best  possible  way. 

5305.  Ton  require  a  great  deal  of  transport  mobilisa- 
tion, but  do  you  require  arms  of  precision  P — I  should 
say  so. 

5306.  And  frequent  changes  P — The  leas  frequently 
that  you  can  change  the  arm  of  course  the  better  for 
the  finances.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  whether 
A-equent  changes  are  necessary. 

5307.  Prom  tiie  point  of  view  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, ought  the  British  troops  which  are  kept  in  India 
to  be  regarded  as  anything  more  than  what  you  call 
the  police  force? — Yes,  I  think  they  mast  be  so 
regarded,  if  it  is  considered  that  we  should  ever  have 
to  move  in  any  direction  ont  of  India,  whether  beyond 
the  sea  or  across  the  frontier. 

5308.  But  the  Indian  troops  cannot  be  moved  ont  of 
India  withont  special  st^  being  taken  P— I  un  speaking 
of  eastwards  not  westwards. 

5309.  Any  expense  on  the  British  army  in  India, 
which  is  incurred  for  the  pnrpose  of  making  the 
British  army  efficient,  or  keeping  it  in  the  higher  state 
of  efficiency  necessary  against  an  European  enemy, 
ought  to  bo  redooed,  as  far  aa  the  Indian  Finance 
Department  is  <-oncerned,  to  the  standard  of  Indian 
efficiency  ?— That  is  a  very  moot  question.  Do  yon  ask 
my  opinion  ? 

5310.  Yes  ?  — No,  I  ooald  not  go  as  far  as  that.  I 
think  that  the  argument  to  a  certain  ^tent  is  reason- 
able, becanso  I  do  not  think  that  India  ought  to  pay 
for  every  change  in  organization ;  I  do  not  think  tnat 
India  ought  to  pay  for  great  changes  of  organization, 
for  example,  whxoh  may  boadopted  for  the  British  army 
as  a  whole;  but  I  do  not  see  how  India  could  resist 
paying  for  certain  changes,  we  will  say  n-n  increase  of 
pay  or  Itnprovement  in  anus ;  I  should  say  that  India 
mnst  be  prepared  to  pay  a  portion  of  those  charges. 

5311.  A  portion  ?— A  portion,  yes. 

5312.  You  lay  stresB  upon  that  P— Yes,  I  should  not 
say  that  India  ought  to  have  to  pay  the  whole  for 
changes  in  organization. 

5313.  Supposing  you  had  got  an  Emperor  of  India, 
who  was  friendly  to  the  monarch  of  the  United  King- 
dom,  but  not  politically  dependent,  anri  was  willing  to 
receive  and  pass  through  a  certain  portion  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  was  pressed  upon  that 
Emperor  that  certain  things  should  be  done  for  the 
eqoipment  of  his  army,  and  he  replied:  "T  am  quite 
"  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for  my  purpose 
"  here;  if  you  want  to  go  beyond  that  you  must  pay 
"  the  difference."  "Woula  thatbeareasonable  attitude  ? 
—Well,  I  i^onld  not  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  alBr- 
mative  absolutely. 

5314.  Nor  in  the  negative  P— No,  nor  in  the  negative. 

5815.  [Sir  Andrew  Scdble.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  upon  that.  1  suppose,  Goncral  Collen,  vou  look 
upon  the  British  army  in  India,  as  part  of  the  Imperial 
army  of  Great  Britam— of  the  Empire  ?— Yes. 

5316  And  not  as  a  mercenary  force  which  Indiasimply 
hires  for  the  purpose  of  defending  herself  against 
attack  P— No. 

5317.  Therefore  you  consider  it  part  of  thu  duty  of 
India  to  bear  her  fair  share  in  any  cbanges  that  might 
bo  necessary  to  keep  the  British  army  in  India  up  to 
Btftndwd  of  the  British  army  at  home  P— Yes,  in  ft 


way.  I  think  the  matter  is  really  a  qnestion  of  com* 
promise. 

5318.  I  say  a  fair  share  ? — A  fair  share. 

5319.  I  do  not  say  an  aliquot  part — a  fair  share  P-~ 
Yes. 

5320.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  I  admit  that. 

{Chairman.)  A  question  was  asked  yon.  Sir  Edwin, 
about  the  pay  of  the  British  soldier  in  India.  The 
ground  of  the  arrangement  is,  is  it  not,  that  his  bargain 
with  the  State  i»  in  sterling ;  therefore,  wherever  he 

goes  throughout  the  world  he  is  entitled  equitably  to 
avo  the  equivalent  in  sterling.    That  is  the  ground  on 
which  his  pay  in  rupees  varies,  is  it  not  P — Yea. 

5321.  One  other  qaestion  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
asked  you  before.  In  the  Military  Works  budget  I  see 
that  the  charges  have  I'emained  on  the  whoie  rather 
constant,  with  a  tendency  to  decrease  rather  than 
to  increase  apparently.  Some  diminution  took  place 
when  the  special  department  of  Military  Works  was 
instituted.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  are 
any  points  to  which  you  think  our  attention  should  be 
directed  in  the  scheme  or  management  of  the  military 
works  P— No.  I  may  say  that  the  amount  given  is  a 
fixed  one,  so  lar  as  the  main  bulk  of  the  grant  goes,  that 
is  to  say,  we  are  supposed  to  get  this  crore,  1 ,000,000  Hz ; 
then  to  that,  is  addod  nsaally  a  certain  sum  for  military 
works  in  Upper  Burma  and  we  also  get  a  small  extra 
addition  to  help  us  towards  water  supply  for  cantmi- 
menta  throughout  India ;  but  we  cannot  make  it  do ; 
at  least  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  demands 
which  ai-e  made  upon  the  crore  which  we  cannot  possi- 
bly fulfil,  and  I  am  afraid  that  a  large  expenditure  is 
likely  to  occur  within  the  next  few  years  in  the  way  of 
barracks.  Barracks  have  been  bnilt  now  30  years  or 
more,  and  no  donbt  a  good  many  of  them  reqnire 
renewal. 

5322.  Then  practically  the  idea  that  underlies  the 
formation  of  that  Works  budget  is  a  fixed  sum  which 
you  have  to  apportion  as  you  please,  but  with  which  you 
hare  to  meet  alt  your  demands  P — Yes. 

5323.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  When  the  Indian  Government 
makes  a  demand  for  additional  British  troops,  as  in  1885, 
their  demand  was  an  effectivje  demand  for  a  certain 

Esrtion  of  the  British  army  up  to  the  standard  of 
ritish  army  efficiency,  was  it  not  P — Up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  that  was  then  obtaining.  I  suppose, 
in  India. 

5:t24.  But  what  Hioy  wanted  was  a  part  of  the  British 
army  P — ^Yes,  but  chiefly  in  the  way  of  original  drafts. 

5325.  The  British  army  meaning  an  army  trained 
thorougbly  and  as  efficient  as  it  is  at  home  P — Yes. 

5326.  But,  in  fact,  tbcy  wanted  an  arm^  more  etficient 
than  it  is  at  home,  did  they  not  P — Why  r* 

5327.  Was  not  their  idea  to  have  an  army  much  more 
competent  to  take  the  field  than  an  array  such  as  wo 
have  at  home,  which  was  not  competent  to  take  the  field 
at  a  moment's  notice  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  the 
army  at  home  is  not  ready  to  take  the  field. 

5328.  But  is  it  not  admitted  that  the  British  army  in 

India  is  kept  at  a  condition  of  efficiency  superior  to  that 
which  is  muntained  in  the  home  army  P — My  personal 
opinion  19  that  we  are  able,  with  our  oartiontar 
organisation  and  arrangements,  to  equip  and  mobilise 
troops  perhaps  quicker  than  you  can  at  liume. 

5329.  But  if  it  be  the  case  that  you  want  a  force  ont 
in  India  which  is  not  as  efficient  as  the  British  army, 
your  demands  should  be  nob  for  more  British  soldiers, 
but  for  something  else  P — I  do  not  want  a  less  efficient 
army. 

5330.  Well,  I  thouDfbt  jaet  now  that  you  were  admit- 
ting that  you  could  do  with  an  army  which  was  mnch 
leas  efficient  than  the  army  is  in  England  ? — No  ;  on  a 
certain  supposition  only  that  the  army  had  merely  to 
act  as  police  of  the  country  j  that  might  be  true. 

5331.  But  the  demand  of  the  Indian  Government 
really  is  to  have  an  efficient  military  Enropetm  force  P 
—Tes. 

5332.  That  is  what  they  wish  and  that  is  what  they 

demand  P— Yes. 

5333.  And  that  is  what  they  call  upon  the  Home 
Government  to  supply  ? — You  suiiply  the  material  \  wo 
snpply  the  efficiency. 

(Sir  James  pcilc.)  At  the  cost  of  India. 
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5334.  (Chairman.)  Caa  yoa  really  draw  snob  a  distinc- 
tbn  as  has  been  mentioned  of  what  an  army  is  wnnted 
for  P  India  has  got  a  powerful  neighbonr.  Has  not  ihe 
Indian  aative  morB  interest  than  anybody  to  be  pre- 
serred  from  an  invading  army,  and,  therefore,  does  not 
whatever  is  necemary  to  save  hiin  from  such  a  danger 
as  that  concern  him,^nat  as  much  as  it  conoerns  na  here 
to  prevent  an  invadmg  army  coming  upon  as  ?—J3er- 
%maly,  if  yon  presappOBe  an  invading  army,  it  is  to 


his  great  interest  that  he  shonld  be  preserved  from 
being  invaded. 

SSSo.  And  therefore  if  yon  have  got  a  pnwor  such  aa 
Russia  cloBe  by  yon,  do  yoa  not  wart,  in  the  interests 
of  India  itself,  as  perfect  an  army  as  you  can  have,  to 
secare  the  Indian  inhabitants  from  invasion? — Yes. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  That  necessitates  my  putting  a  ques- 
tion too,  bat  I  will  reserve  it  till  to-morrow. 


Major-Gen. 
Sir  £.  //.  H. 

Collen, 
K.C.LE.,an.l 
Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
C.S.L 

llllacehI89C. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Ai^oamed  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.m. 


Miiitaij'. 


At  the  India  Office. 


Eleventh  Day. 


Thursday,  March  12th,  1896. 


PBBSEKT  : 

The  lord  WELBY,  G.0.6.  (Ch.urhan,  FBESiDmo). 


The  Right  Hon.  Leonabd  Couutnet,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Werdkrbubn,  Kart.,  M.P. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewakt,  BarL,  G.C.B,, 

CJ.C.S.I. 
Sir  Ralph  Kkox,  K.O.B. 
Sir  James  PstLE,  K.C.S.I. 


Mr.  G.  L.  RviiEB.  C.B. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Buchanan,  M.P. 
Mr.  "W.  a.  Caine. 
Mr.  Dadabuai  Naouoji. 
Mr.  R.  Ot.  C.  MoWBKAT. 


Mr.  CoLiv  G.  Oavpbeu.,  Seeretanj. 


Major-General  Sir  Edwin  IT.  IT.  Colies,  K.CM.E.,  Military  Secretary  to  the  fJoveriiment  of  India,  and 
Mr.  STEPnBN  Jacob,  C.S.I. .  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  the  GoTcrnmbnt  of  India,  rc-callod  and 
farther  examined 


5336-7.  [Chairman.)  Sir  Edwin,  beforo  w«  leave  the 
Bubjeot  on  which  we  wore  speaking  some  time  yesterday 
afternoon,  I  shonld  like  to  place  before  you  a  point 
that  has  occurred  to  mc  with  regard  to  the  ({ueatiou 
of  the  allowance  for  iirovisions  to  nutive  troops.  I  am 
not  putting  the  question  with  a  \\ow  to  elicit  an  answer 
from  yon  at  once ;  you  have  already  told  as  that  the 
subject  is  nnder  your  consideration,  and  that  you  are 
waiting  Tor  certain  information  upon  it  which  will 
probably  elucidate  the  matter  clearly,  and  enable 
you  to  come  to  some  conclusion  aa  to  the  meaning  of 
the  figures.  In  this  paper  comparing  the  details  of 
the  estimates  of  1884-85  with  181*3-i'4,  which  you  were 
so  good  as  to  give  me,  under  the  head  of  Commis- 
sariat establishments,  you  will  remember,  tbo  item 
of  supplies  is  divided  into  three  headings,  namely,  pro- 
visions for  Europeans,  provisions  for  natives,  and  com- 
pensation to  natives  lor  deamess  of  provisions.  Two  of 
those  items,  provisions  to  natives  and  compensation  to 
natives  for  deamess  of  provisions,  in  1884^5  amounted 
toBx.  137,000.  in  1893^)4  they  amounted  to  Bx.  507,000. 
I  think  we  learnt  from  Mr.  Jacob  that  the  increase  uf 
the  native  forces  is  taken  at  abont  16  per  cent.  P — {Sir 
Edwin  CoUen.)  16  per  cent 

5338.  If  we  increase  tbose  allowances  of  provisions 
for  natives,  and  compensation  to  natives  for  <uames8  of 
I^OTisions  by  16  per  cent.,  which,  I  think,  is  a  fair  way 
of  estimating  what  would  have  been  the  charge  in 
1884-5,  the  tasis  of  the  existing  strength  of  the  native 
army,  I  reckon  that  ic  would  be  instep  of  Rx.  137,000, 
Bx.  158,000,  in  round  figures,  and  we  have  to  compare 
that  with  the  charge  in  1893-94  of  Rx.  507,000.  Now 
the  observer  who  has  no  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  would  naturally  turn  and  say,  "Well,  what 
"  kind  of  evidence  have  we  in  prices  that  at  all  sup- 
**  ports  that  large  increase  P  " — {Mr.  Jacob.)  That  is  the 
kind  of  inquiry  which  the  Government  of  India  has 
been,  and  still  is,  engaged  in  making. 

5339-44.  I  see  the  Statistical  Abstract  gives,  in  the 
case  of  rice,  a  rise  in  price  in  something  like  the  pro- 
portion of  13  to  9J,  or  about  37  per  cent. ;  whereas  the 
rise  in  allowances  is  about  220  per  rtnt.  ?— The  ripe  in 
the  allowances  is  not  really  so  great  as  that.  The 
jtuioqqt  of  Ex.  137,001)  showii  in  1^*8 1~5  nnde^'  l^he  heftd 


Military.' 


Major- Gen. 
Sir  E.  H.  H. 

Collen, 
K.C.I.E..  i.nd 

of  commis.Hariat  charges  does  not  represent  the  total  Mr.  S.  Jacub, 
charge  tn  that  yesr  on  account  of  these  allowances,  C.SJ. 
because  in  Madras  and  Bombay  the  compensation  was  — 
in  1884-5  classified  under  the  head  "  miscellanoouB."  13  March  WflG. 
Including  the  amounts  so  classified,  the  total  charge 
for  compensation  in  1881-5  is  reported  by  the  Account.  . 
ant  General,  Military  Department,  to  have  been  Rx. 
144,992;  and  to  this  must  bo  added  the  cost  of  pro* 
visions  for  native  troops,  amounting  to  Rx.  103,569,  so 
that  the  total  figure  for  that  year  becomes  Ex.  2l8,-''>fil, 
or  say  in  round  numbers  Rx.  2-Ki,000  instead  oF  Rx. 
137,001).  Adding  16  per  cent,  to  this  figure  for  the 
reason  mentioned  by  your  Lordship,  the  figures  for 
comparison  would  bo  290  and  507,  which  give  au 
increase  in  the  allowances  thomselves  of  only  75  per 
cent,  instead  of  220  per  cent.  Bnt  further  the  increase 
in  the  allowanoos  taken  by  thcmeelves  cannot  bo  fairly 
compared  with  the  increase  in  prices.  As  explained 
yesterday,  the  compensation  is  granted  on  the  assump- 
tion  that  the  men  pay  Rs.  3'8  per  month  a  head  for, 
or  towards  their  rations,  out  of  their  own  pay.  This 
amonnt  iKz.  4*2  per  annum)  calculated  on  tno  total 
strength  of  the  men  drawing  compensation,  must  be 
added  to  the  figures  of  both  years,  before  any  conclu- 
sion can  be  formed  as  to  the  general  incroase  in  prices 
which  is  indicated.  The  men  who  are  rationed  by 
Government  must  be  excluded  from  this  calculation, 
as  the  whole  cost  of  their  provisions  is  charged  to 
Government,  and  is  shown  under  the  head  of  '*  cost  of 
"  provisions  for  Native  Troops."  I  have  not  at  hand 
the  exact  number  of  men  so  provisioned,  but,  if  wo 
take  them  at  25,000  men  in  18^1-5,  and  4-5.000  men  in 
1893-4,  aa  outside  figures,  we  shall  have  a  balance  of 
about  100,000  men,  left.  The  amonnt  to  be  added  to 
each  of  the  figures  above  would,  therefore,  ns  a 
minimum,  be  Rx.  420.000,  and  the  fl^ares  for  com- 
parison would  be  710  (290  +  420  and  927  (507  +  420) 
which  would  give  an  increase  of  only  30  per  cent.  I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  general  comparison  is  of  much 
value,  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  because  (1)  compen- 
sation id  given  in  all  rirclea  to  followers,  and  in  the 
Madras  circle  to  pensioners  as  well  as  to  fighting  men  ; 
snd  (2)  because  the  rise  in  prices  at  individual  stations 
at  which  troops  are  stationed  may  be  greater  or  less, 
than  the  general  increftse  ip  prices  throusjhout  India ; 
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but  these  figures  will  perhaps  RufiSce  to  show  that  there 
is  no  such  stnrtling  disrrepanoy  betwoen  the  increase 
in  tho  compensation,  and  the  increase  in  prices  as 
might  at  first  sight  appear. 


Military, 


5345.  {Mr.  N(foroji.)  I  read  an  extract  from  a  epeech 
  by  Lord  Kimborley  made  by  him  at   the  Mansion 

15  March  1996.  House,  in  189^^.  He  says,  "  There  is  one  point  upon 
"  which  I  imagine,  whatever  may  be  our  party  politics 
"  in  this  country,  wo  are  all  united ;  that  we  are 
"  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  our  supremacy 
"  over  our  Indian  Empire.  That  I  conceive  is  a  matter 
'*  about  which  we  have  only  one  opinion,  and  let  me 
"  toll  you  that  that  supremacy  rests  upon  three  distinct 
"  bases.  One  of  those  bases,  and  a  very  important 
*'  one,  is  tho  loyalty  and  good-will  of  tho  native  princes 
"  and  population  over  whom  we  rule.  Next,  and  not 
less  important,  is  the  mainteuanoe  of  our  European 
"  Civil  Service,  upon  which  rests  the  foundation  of  our 

"  administration  m  India  Last,  not  because  tt 

"  is  the  least,  but  bocanse  I  wish  to  give  it  the  greatest 
'*  prominence,  wo  rest  also  upon  the  magnificent 
"  European  force  which  wo  maintain  in  that  country, 
"  and  the  splendid  army  of  native  auxiliaries  by  which 

"  that  force  is  supported  Let  us  firmly  and 

*'  calmly  maintain  our  position  in  that  country;  let  us 
"  b't  thoroughly  armed  as  to  our  frontier  defences,  and 
"  tl  en  I  believe  we  may  trust  to  the  old  vig^av 
"  of  the  people  of  this  country,  come  what  may, 
"  to  support  our  supremacy  in  that  great  empire." 
Lord  Kimborley  thus  points  out  that  the  splendid 
Europenn  Army — I  will  not  speak  about  the  other  ser- 
vices— is  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  British  rule 
ill  India  ;  it  is  mainly  for  that  purpose  that  we  have  any 
British  army.  Then  the  Government  of  India  in  a  letter 
of  the  25th  March  1890.  given  in  one  of  tho  papers 
placed  here,  says :  "  Millions  of  money  have  been  spent 
"  on  increasing  the  army  in  India,  on  armaments  and 
"  on  fortifications  to  provide  for  tho  secnrity  of  India, 
**  nut  against  domestic  enemies,  or  to  prevent  the  in- 
"  vasions  of  the  warlike  peoples  of  acfjoining  countries, 
"  but  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  British  power  in 
*'  the  East  *'  And,  similarly  again,  on  another  occasion 
in  another  part  of  that  Memoniudum,  there  is  also  put 
down:  "India  is  incurring  great  expenditure  in  the 
"  increase  of  the  army  and  in  armaments  and  defences 
"  for  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  the 
"  Kast,*' and  makes  it  still  more  emphatic  here — "it 
"  would  1)6  much  nearer  the  truth  to  affirm  that  the  Im- 
"  pcrial  Government  keeps  in  India,  and  quarters  upon 
•*  tho  revenues  of  that  country  as  large  a  portion  of  iis 
'*  army  as  it  thinks  can  possibly  be  re«iuired  to  maintain 
"  its  own  dominion  there  ;  that  it  habitually  treats  that 
"  portion  of  the  army  as  a  reserve  force  available  for 
"  Imperial  purposes  ;  that  it  has  uniformly  detached 
Kuropean  regiincnts  from  the  garrison  of  India  to 
"  take  part  in  Imperial  wars.''  Now  1  will  not  read 
any  more  extracts  on  this  poin''>,  but  that  tho  British 
army  in  essential  from  the  British  point  of  view  to 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  Bi'itain  over  India.  Is  it 
right  that  the  Indian  revenues  of  tbe  Indian  people 
should  be  made  to  pay  the  whole  of  tbo  expenditure  of 
that  army,  or  at  least  of  the  services  themselves  and  the 
persOTinel,  though  the  chief  object  and  the  chief 
necessity  of  the  British  Army  in  India  is  tho  mainten- 
ance of  the  British  rule  itself,  and  therefore  it  is  to 
the  purpose  and  intercst.s  of  Britivin  that  there  ia  any 
British  army  in  India? — (Sir  Ediriit  Collrn.)  I  should 
certainly  reply  in  the  sense  of  tho  quotations  which  you 
have  made  from  tho  despatches  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

5346.  Then  the  next  question  will  be  that  if  it 
is  essentially  for  tho  maintenance  of  the  British  su- 
premacy that  a  British  army  is  there,  and  if  the 
British  Exchequer  should  therefore  in  proportion 
to  their  own  interest  and  purpose  take  a  share  in 
tho  expense  of  that  army,  ie  it  not  right  and  proper 
also  that  this  share,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be 
according  to  the  capacity  of  tbe  two  countries  ?  I  can 
read  a  quotation  from  the  Government  of  India.  Tho 
Government  of  India  says  in  another  part: — ''The  Go- 
*'  vemment  of  India  baa  howevei-  continually  objected 
"  to  any  rateable  division  as  imposing  an  uudaecnarge 
"  on  the  rerenue  of  India ;  the^  maintain  that  as  a 
"  question  of  partnership,  India  as  o  poor  country 
"  snonld  not  be  put  on  a  level  with  rich  England." 
Is  that  a  right  principle  and  do  you  agree  with  it  P— In 
my  opinion  it  is  so. 

5347.  Tlien  leaving  this  question  of  the  whole  British 
Army  there,  tho  personnel—thAt  Britain  is  chiefly  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  British  army  in  India 


— T  will  just  put  a  question  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
frontier  wara.  We  see  from  one  of  the  returns  laid  here 
(Commons,  No.  01  of  l!^5)  that  durinj:  the  past  years 
there  are  nearly  129  millions  of  rupees  spent  from 
April  1882  to  March  1891  beyond  tho  West  and  North- 
West  frontiers  of  India  aftw  the  ozpenditurc  on  the 
Afghan  War  of  21  millions  sterling.  Now,  in  all 
this  expenditure,  I  wuit  to  know  whether  the  129 
millions  includes  the  ordinary  pay  of  the  soldiers  aim 
or  not  ?  The  items  are  these :  there  is  cmstructiou 
of  railways,  constmction  of  roads,  and  bridges,  mili- 
tary works  (including  fortifications  and  cantonments), 
special  defence  works,  expeditions  and  explorations, 
expenditure  in  the  military  department  which  is  Ri. 
2,544,000 ;  does  this  include  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
soldier  when  he  is  not  on  any  expedition  Y — No,  it  does 
not  include  it. 

5348.  It  does  not  include  it,  so  that  will  make  tho 
amount  so  much  larger  if  that  is  included  in  it? — Ifyou 
wore  to  take  the  portion  of  the  army  beyond  the 
fironLier. 

5349.  I  am  talking  of  that  portion  only  which  is 
touching  on  the  frontier  ? — Yes. 

5350.  Therefore  according  to  this  return  there  has 
been  an  expenditure  of  Bx.  12,857,000  from  tho  year 
1882  to  1891.  Now  these  frontier  wars,  according  to 
the  repeated  declarations  of  the  Cabinets — of  the  Gov- 
ernments here — both  Conservative  and  Liberal,  were 
all  Imperial  wars.  I  had  better  read  an  extract  or  two 
BO  that  the  thing  may  be  more  clear  P—  Might  1  venture 
to  ask  to  which  wars  or  expeditions  you  refer  p 

5351.  All  the  frontier  wars,  I  am  talking  about — on 
tbe  iiortb-wcst  frontier  P — Yon  mean  the  expeditions 
against  the  Waziris,  for  example  P 

5352.  All  the  small  expeditions,  the  Afghan  war  and 
all  those,  al]  the  frontier  wars.  Now  Lord  fieaconsfield 
in  the  House  of  Lords  said  That  the  real  question  at 
"  issue  was  whether  England  shooid  possess  the  gates 
"  of  her  own  great  Empire  in  India  ....  We  re- 
"  solved  that  the  time  has  como  when  this  country' 
"  should  acquire  the  complete  command  and  possession 
'*  of  tho  gates  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Let  me  at  least 
"  believe  tbac  tho  Peers  of  England  are  still  determined 
"  to  uphold  not  only  the  Empire  but  the  honour  of  this 
"  country."  Then  Mr.  Pawcctt  raised  the  question 
with  regard  to  the  Afghan  war,  that,  being  an  Imperial 
war,  a  portion  must  be  paid  by  this  country  P — ^Yes. 

53!;3.  And  during  that  discussion  Mr.  Fawcett  read 
an  extract  from  Lord  Lytton's  speech,  in  which  Lord 
Lytton  said : — "  I  came  to  India,  and  just  before  leaving 
"  England  for  India  I  had  frequent  interviews  with 
*'  Lord  Salisbury,  the  then  Indian  Secretory,  and  I 
"  came  out  sijecially  instructed  to  treat  the  Indian 
**  frontier  question  as  an  indivisible  part  of  a  great 
"  Imperial  question  mainly  depending  for  its  solution 
"  upon  the  general  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govcrn- 
"  ment."  This  was  the  declaration  mode  by  Lord 
Lytton  in  tho  name  of  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  then  Mr. 
Fawcett  insisted  upon  regarding  it  as  an  Imperial  war, 
and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  ejnphatically 
endorsed  the  opinion  put  forth  by  Mr.  Vawcett,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  really  Imperial  question,  and  I  may  be  able 
to  read  a  great  many  extracts,  but  1  do  not  think  it 
would  be  necessary,  because  all  these  wars  beyond  the 
frontier  arc  s])ecially  for  the  purpose  of  taking  neces- 
sary precautions,  as  it  is  alleged,  against  any  Russian 
invasion,  and  itmattere  both  as  to  the  European  position 
as  well  OS  to  the  Imperial  character  of  the  British 
Empire.  I  therefore  ask  you  whether  it  is  right  that 
the  British  Government  should  not  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  all  these  frontier  wars  P— If 
I  may  Tenture  to  say  so,  I  should  draw  rather  a  sharp 
distinction  between  expeditions  which  might  be  called 
of  a  local  character  or  interest,  and  any  large  campaigns 
which  were  engaged  upon  in  following  out  a  certain 
Imperial  policy.  For  instance,  I- should  say  that  a 
campaign  on  the  North-Ea-st  frontier  against  the  Akas 
or  the  Abors,  or  some  of  the  wild  tribes  between  India 
and  Burma,  or  some  of  the  triljes  on  the  North-West 
frontier,  who  possibly  raided  on  some  of  our  subjects, 
and  came  down  and  crossed  the  frontier  or  approached 
the  frontier  and  gave  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  those  I 
maintain  nr.;  justifiably  paid  by  the  Indian  revenues. 
With  regard  to  the  larger  wars,  if  they  are  engaged 
upon  by  l  easdii  of  following  out  a  policy  which  has  for 
its  object  tbe  maintenance  of  our  power  not  only  in 
India  but  in  tbo  East  generally,  then  1  think  that  we 
may  fairly  claim  that  England  shall  pay  a  reasonable 
part  of  those  expenses.   That,  in  the  iust^uuo  you  have 
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qnoted,  of  the  Afghan  war,  was  doue  to  some  extent, 
because  a  oontribation  of  fire  millions  was  made. 

5354.  With  regard  to  these  tribes,  if  they  are  con. 
tigaoua  to  the  border,  and  harass  our  people,  it  may  be 
that  in  defence  and  in  preventing  them  from  doing 
BO,  ;yoa  may  have  those  amall  wars,  but  then  if  you 
specially  go,  as  it  were,  to  secure  the  gate  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  and  fake  every  possible  step  in  order  to  gain 
that  object,  all  that  will  come  under  the  Imperial 
policy  and  for  the  European  position  of  Britain  P — That 
is  my  ■\iew,  certainly. 

5355.  Then  I  will  go  PurtUcr  with  regard  to  the  wars 
outside  of  India,  with  which  India  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do,  such  as  in  Egypt,  Africa,  or  Abyssinia,  or 
any  of  those  places,  if  the  Government  of  England  uses 
the  Indian  Army,  is  it  not  right  and  just  that  they 
should  pay  for  the  whole  expenditure  of  that  army 
instead  of  putting  on  India  even  the  ordinary  pay  of  the 
soldiers  that  are  used  in  this  way  P — As  yon  are  aware, 
"an  argument  has  been  used  in  these  cases  that  yon 
cannot  dissociate  the  object  of  the  expeditions  from 
India.  Tafee  Egypt ;  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  high 
road  to  India,  and,  therefore,  India  yraa  interested. 
But  I  think  in  the  case  of  Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  and 
in  other  instances  which  might  be  quoted,  the  whole 
of  the  charges  should  have  been  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Exchequer. 

5356.  Tlien  now  comes  the  question  of  the  capacity  of 
ike  two  oonntries.  Supposing  the  principle  were  as 
admitted— as  it  has  been  repeatedly  admitted,  and  I 
could  read  several  other  extracts  from  the  letter  of  the 
GoTemment  of  India— suppoeing  it  is  admitted,  taking 
them  as  partners,  in  bo  fur  aa  the  British  army  in  India 
exists  entirely  for  the  supremacy,  but  India  benefiia 
indirectly  to  a  certain  extent,  by  preventing  Kuasia 
from  coming  in —  making  every  allowance  for  that — 
Bopposing  the  partnership  to  be  admitted,  what  would 
be  a  fair  npportioninent  between  the  two  oonntries 
with  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  the  British  Array  in 
India,  and  on  such  Imperial  wars  as  took  place  in  which 
India  is  interested,  such  as  the  North-West  frontier 
wars  ;  I  can  give  you  some  figures  here  p — I  am  afraid 
1  could  hardly  answer  such  a  question  as  that. 

5367.  Lord  Cromer  compared  the  capacity  of  the 
two  countries  as  follows  — England's  wealth  being  on 
an  average  ;'3i.  per  bead,  India's  production  is  27  rupees 
per  bead,  which  at  present  exchange  would  be  about 
so  that  is  just  abont  one-tweniieth  part,  and  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  in  a  speech  has  pointed  out,  also,  that 
the  taxation  jtaid  by  India  Is  nearly  one-twentieth  per 
head  of  nil  the  tnxation  as  jiaid  in  England  per  head. 
Consequently,  do  you  not  think  that  that  wonld  bo  a 
fair  ratio  of  the  capacity  of  the  two  countries  in  making 
any  division  as  two  partners,  one  l)eKcfiting  largely, 
and  at  the  name  time  being  the  wealthiest,  the  other 
benefitting  not  so  much,  but  at  the  same  time  its 
capacity  being  so  very  little— a  very  small  partner 
indeed  compared  with  all  the  benefits  that  England 
derives  from  India — do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
fair  division  P — I  am  amid  I  could  hardly  accept  any 
arithmetical  division  in  such  a  souse. 

6358.  No,  the  Government  of  India  refuse  to  take 
any  arithmetical  division,  and  the  Government  of  India 
insists  on  having  it  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
two  countries. 

5359.  (St)'  William  Weddcrbimt.)  Might  I  ask  one 
question ;  it  is  with  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
India.  I  think  you  drew  a  distinction  just  now  between 
the  local  wars  and  those  upon  the  boundaries  which  are 
fairly  dobitabit;  to  India,  and  frontier  wars  with  a 
wider  object.  Can  you  tell  mo  if  the  Guvcrnment  of 
India  have  a  distinct  deci.sion  and  understanding  as  to 
where  the  north-weat  frontier  line  iaP  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  there  is  any  authorised  map  upon  which 
the  Government  of  India  depends  in  these  mattera  P— 
I  think  so. 

6360.  Can  you  refer  mo  to  it  P— I  cannot  remember 
which  map  it  is. 

5361.  When  anymilitary  operations  take  place  beyond 
that  frontier  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  cost  may  be  charged  to 
Indian  revenues.  In  deciding  that  point  I  understand 
yon  would  consider  it  a  good  test  whether  or  not  they 
came  under  those  two  categories  that  I  refer  to — 
whether  it  was  a  purely  local  distarbuice  so  to  say,  or 
whether  it  was  a  step  taken  in  an  Imperial  policy 
Yes,  I  think  so. 


5362.  That  would  bo  a  good  criterion  for  jndging  F— 
I  should  say  so. 

5363.  [Mr.  Ryder.)  May  I  ask  a  question  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  question  of  Air.  .Vaoroji — whether  yon 
arc  satisfied  that  it  i»  quite  fair  to  distinguish  between 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  British  rule  in  India 
and  the  cost  of  the  facto  Government  of  India  P  « Is  it 
not  fair  to  say  that  the  d«  fario  Government  of  India  is 
British  :  but  that  that  does  not  affect  the  duty  of  India 
as  a  very  large  and  powerfal  community  to  pay  for  thu 
cost  of  its  own  govommoutP — I  should  say  that  it  was 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  India  to  pro- 
Tide  for  the  maiatenanco  of  order  in  the  country,  and 
for  repelling  attacks  of  border  tribes  in  such  a  way  as 
might  be  necessary  in  the  local  interests  of  India. 
Whether  it  is  right  for  the  Government  of  India  to  pay 
the  whole  charge  in  matters  which  afl'ect  the  Empire 
generally  is,  I  think,  another  question. 

5364.  Yes ;  I  had  rather  intended  to  avoid  that  ques- 
tion of  the  apportionment  of  charge.  No  doubt  overy- 
body  will  be  agreed  that  where  India  cannot  afford  to 
bear  the  whole  of  the  charge  England  should  come  to 
its  assistance.  Really  my  point  was  that  primct /acte  it 
is  the  duty  of  India  to  pay  for  its  own  government; 
the  fact  that  that  Government  is  British  does  not  affect 
the  duty  of  India  to  payP — I  certainly  think  it  is  the 
duty  of  India  to  pay  for  its  own  government  qualifying 
that  with  reference  to  the  remark  I  jast  made  ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  India  in  con- 
nexion with  India  itself,  as  it  were — not  going  beyond 
India. 

5365.  But  then  would  yon  go  so  far  (as  I  think 
Mr.  Naoroji  did)  as  to  draw  soch  a  distinction  between 
Imperial  interests  and  Indian  interests  as  to  hold  that 
the  one  was  exclusive  of  the  other,  and  thai,  if  once 
you  granted  that  an  interest  was  Imperial,  then  it 
ceased  to  be  Indian  and  became  chargeable  on  the 
British  taxpayer  instead  of  upon  the  Indian  P—Kot 
altogether. 

5366.  Surely  it  is  of  Imperial  interest  that  every 
part  of  the  Empire  should  be  prosperous  and  should  be 
defended  against  its  enemies? — Yes. 

£367.  You  really  cannot  sei)aratc  the  two ;  Indian 
interests  are  Imperial,  and  must  continue  to  lie  so  as 
long  as  India  is  part  of  the  British  Kmpire  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  particular  interest  is 
Imperial  in  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  should  not 
fall  npon  the  Indian  taxpayer? — I  think  we  might  take 
the  example  of  the  Afghnn  war.  That  was  what  may 
be  called  an  Imperial  war,  and  there  was  a  grant  in 
aid  given  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to  that- 

5368.  That  grant-in-aid  might  be  justified  by  the 
fact  that  India  was  over-burdened  by  the  charge  of  the 
Afghan  war  ? — But  I  think  in  the  case  of  the  Afghan 
war  it  was  allowed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  it  was  an 
Imperial  war  to  a  great  extent,  or  rather  he  said  that 
he  wonld  not  assert  anything  to  the  contrary. 

5369.  It  undonbtedly  was  an  Imperial  war,  but  so  also 
an  Indian  war  may  be  Imperial  in  its  magnitude  and  yet 
be  still  Indian  ? — Yes. 

6370.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Now,  to  provide  for  the 
GoTemmenb  of  India  is  it  necessary  at  all  that  there 
should  be  British  troops,  European  troops  P — Yes, 
certainly. 

5371.  That  is  to  'say,  for  maintaining  the  British 
supremacy.  If  that  question  were  not  considered  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  British  troops,  and  Indian 
troops  would  supply  every  wantP — There  would  be  no 
India  at  all  if  British  supremacy  were  not  maintained. 

6372.  Yes ;  then  it  is  the  British  supremacy  that 
necessitates  this  employment  of  European  troops  P — I 
should  rather  sa;^  that  the  British  troops — European 
troops — arc  required  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
India. 

5373.  Very  well.  The  maintenance  of  order  is  also 
as  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  British  riilo  as  any 
oiher  purpose,  because  then,  without  that  order  and 
law.  aud  if  this  was  not  gained,  there  wonld  be  no 
existence  for  British  mle,  which  would  be  very  mach 
jeopardised  in  every  way.  British  people  are  deeply 
mtereated  in  everything  that  is  done  in  India.  Then, 
again,  India  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Imperial 
partnership,  does  India  get  the  slightest  share  of  glory 
or  gain  out  of  what  is  celled  the  Imperial  concern.  For 
instance^— 

{Cluiirmait.)  But,  Mr.  Naoroji,  may  I  appeal  to  yon 
for  a  moment.   Do  you  not  think  that  wnen  we  come 
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to  the  question  as  to  whether  a  British  foroe  cnght  to 
be  kept  np  in  India,  we  are  getting  beyond  onr  limit  P 


{Mr.  Naoroji.)  No,  because  that  involves  the  very 
question  of  the  whole  expenditure.  It  is  not  merely 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  that  is 

  troubling  India,  it  is  in  the  way  in  which  the  expenditure 

12  March  18^6.  is  carried  out  and  used  that  the  whole  difficulty  arises. 

 Unless  wo  thoroughly  understand  the  character  of  the 

Militaiy.      whole  expenditure  we  shall  never  be  able  to  judge 
properly. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  have  got  a  step  beyond  your 
6rBt  questions. 

{ilr.  Naoroji.)  Shall  I  wait  till  the  qnestion  arises 
npon  the  apportionment  P 

{Chairmcm.)  Well,  I  think  it  will  be  more  appropriate 
there. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  took  the  policy  for  granted. 

(Chairman.)  But  when  we  get  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  British  troops  should  be  kept  in  India  at  all,  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
that  we  arc  stepping  beyond  onr  instructions. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  I  think  it  gets  on  to  policy. 

(Mr.  Buchanan.)  Should  we  discuss  this  question  that 
Mr.  Ryder  raised,  with  regard  to  the  amount  that  should 
bo  put  npon  the  Indian  Exchequer  and  the  amount  that 
should  be  borne  by  the  British  Exchequer  with  regard 
to  expeditions  outside  the  limits  of  India,  now  or  when 
we  came  to  the  question  of  apportionment  ? 

{Chairman.)  I  think  it  would  be  better  when  we  come 
to  the  question  of  apportionment, 

(Mr.  Uyder.)  I  am  afraid  that  belonged  to  a  later 
part  of  the  inquiry;  I  had  not  wished  to  raire  the 
question  ut  all. 

(Chairman.)  It'  was  a  matter  for  Mr.  Byder  to  ask, 
bocanse  Mr.  Naoroji  put  the  qnestion  how  far  India  was 
concerned  in  this  matter  rather  broadly. 

(Mr.  Buchanan.)  I  thought  it  was  a  very  important 
mutter  to  go  into :  but  the  question  is,  now  or  later  P 

(Chairman.)  At  present  we  are  looking  only  into  the 
actual  increase  of  the  army  charges. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Mr,  Ryder  has  raised  a  far  broader 
qucsti(in  than  mine,  consequently  I  was  going  to  say 
Humotning  about  it,  but  now  as  it  is  postponed  to  the 
other  occasion  I  shall  not  interfere  any  more. 

.1874,  (Sir  Itiilph  KnoBt.)  I  should  be  glad  it  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  could  give  ns  some  description  of  the  system 
under  which  the  native  army  is  raised  and  trained  and 
recruited,  and  the  expenses  that  are  contingent  upon 
this  raising  and  training  of  recruits  of  the  Native  JLrmy 
in  India.  What  is  the  system  of  enlistment,  and  who 
enlists  them;  where  are  they  enlisted ;  what  stafl"  is 
used  for  the  purpose ;  where  are  they  trained  as  recruits, 
and  so  forth  P— They  are  enlisted  by  district  recruiting 
officers  established  at  certain  centres  of  recruiting  areaw 
from  which  we  expect  to  get  the  best  material,  and  these 
recruits  are  medically  examined  and  are  then  passed  to 
their  regimental  centres,  if  their  battalion  happens  to 
be  there.  I  may  say  that  the  battalions  are  linked  in 
twos  or  threes,  and  that  one  battalion  is  usually  at  a 
regimental  centre.  These  reomits  are  passed  to  the 
battalion  which  is  at  the  centre,  or  to  the  battalion 
away  from  the  centre,  and  they  are  then  drilled  in  the 
usual  way  and  passed  into  the  ranks  after  a  certain 
time,  not  exceeding  8  months. 

5374a.  Can  you  state  what  the  number  of  these  re* 
cruiting  districts  isP — The  previous  system  was  that 
regiments  sent  out  recruiting  parties,  sometimes  under 
an  ofBccr,  sometimes  not ;  but  within  the  last  few  years 
the  system  of  district  roomiting  under  special  officers 
has  been  established.  It  has  been  first  established  in 
the  Punjab  and  Bengal,  and  it  is  only  now  coming  into 
operation  in  Bombay.  In  Madras  at  the  present  time 
tuoy  follow  the  old  system  of  regimental  recruiting,  or 
did  so  until  quite  recently. 

6375.  Conld  yon  tell  us  the  number  of  these  recruiting 
districts  P — Yes.  There  are  four  for  the  Punjab,  Am- 
rit&nr,  Rawal  Pindi,  Dbarmsala,  Peshawar;  G«rakh- 
pore,  Lucknow,  and  D^hi  for  Bengal.  I  do  not  think 
the  head-quarters  of  recruiting  officers  have  yet  been 
settled  for  Bombay  or  Madras. 

5876.  They  have  a  staff  attached  to  them?— One 
officer  and  an  assistant,  as  a  rule. 

5377.  And  no  non-commissioned  officers  or  men  P — 
They  have  non-commissioned  officers  from  regiments. 


6378.  Would  there  not  be  some  native  officers  working 
under  them  P — Tes,  there  are  native  officers. 

5379.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  European 
officer  goes  into  this  district  and  tackles  the  men  and 
anks  them  whether  the^  will  join  the  armyP — What 
happens  is  this  :  he  visits  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
district ;  he  tours  about  and  the  recruits  come  iu  to  his 
centre.  He  gets  to  kuow  a  large  number  of  the  vilhkge 
head  men  and  the  natives  of  influence  and  position. 

5380.  By  what  method  does  it  become  known  that  he 
is  present  there,  and  is  ready  to  receive  recruits  f—A. 
notice  is  circulated  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  very  well 
known  at  once  that  he  is  thero. 

5381.  But  some  machinery  is  necessary  to  make  it 
known,  is  it  not  P — Of  course  all  the  civil  officers  are 
warned,  and  they  warn  all  their  subordinates  in  turn. 

5:182.  Then  the  civil  officers  are  used  in  some  way 
to  assist  the  recruiting  for  the  native  armyP — ^Yes, 
in  this  way,  that  they  convey  tho  information  ;  but,  oa 
T  say,  it  very  soon  becomes  known  where  a  district 
recruiting  officer  is,  and.  certainly  since  the  increase  of 
pay  has  been  given,  I  think  the  reomits  come  forward 
readily  enougn. 

5383.  Tbey  know  that  from  time  to  time  an  officer 
will  appear  at  some  recognised  place,  to  whom  they  can 
m&ke  appliciition  to  join  thb  army  during  a  certain 
period? — Yes. 

5384.  You  say  the  regiments  are  grouped  in  numbers 
— twos  and  threes  and  su  forth ;  does  tmit  apply  to  Uie 
caralry,  as  well  as  to  the  infantry  P-— No. 

5335-6.  Can  yon  say  about  how  many  of  theze  local 
centres  there  are  in  which  one  battalion  is  more  or  less 
constantly  placed  P — There  are  15  in  the  Punjab,  10  in 
Bengal,  9  iu  Madras. 

5387.  And  this  battalion,  which  is  more  or  leas  a 
stationary  battalion,  pracucally  performs  the  duty  of  a 
training  dep6t,  amongst  other  duties,  for  the  regiments 
that  may  be  stationed  on  service  elsewhere  P — it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  always  stationed  at  ttie  centre ;  it 
moves  about. 

5388.  But  if  it  migrates,  docs  not  one  of  the  other 
iiattalions  come  and  take  its  place  ? — Yes,  except  under 
special  circumstances. 

5:J8d.  They  interchange  amongst  themselves  P— Yea. 

5300.  And  yon  endeavour  to  have  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  regiment  stationed  at  the  centre  to  receive  these 
recruitH? — Yes,  that  is  no  doubt  what  was  originally 
intended  ;  but  recruits  generally  go  to  the  battalion  for 
which  they  enlist,  unless  it  happens  to  be  on  foreign 
service. 

5391.  And  they  do  pass  from  that  localised  battalion 
to  the  other  battalion  ?— -Yes,  in  the  case  I  have 
mentioned. 

5392.  Do  you  know  bow  long  they  are  kept  in  the 
localised  battalion  before  they  are  passed  to  the  otherP 
— ^No,  I  cannot  say  {  it  varies.  In  some  cag«a  they  join 
direct. 

5393.  But  I  understood  you  that  the  praciice  was,' 
though  there  is  no  invariable  rule,  that  men  who  are 
enlisted  go  to  this  depdt  or  battalion;  lUtbough  tbey 
may  join  the  othra*  battalion,  the  general  organisation 
is,  tli^t  men  collected  in  a  certain  aistrict,  for  a  certain 
regiment,  would  go  to  this  localised  regimental  centre? 
— did  not  perhaps  explain  cleM*Iy  tlut  as  a  rule  reemits 
go  direct  to  the  regiment  for  which  they  enlist;  in 
some  cases  they  may  be  sent  to  the  centres  first. 

5394.  You  cannot  say  how  long  they  are  generally 
kept  before  ihey  are  sent  to  the  outlying  hattalioiu  P-» 
No ;  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  period. 

5395.  But  tbey  are  kept  some  time? — Yes,  in 
particular  cases. 

5396.  And  the  idea  is  that  they  should  be  more  or 
less  trained,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  battalion  that  they  join? — Yes,  that  was 
the  original  intention  of  the  plan ;  but  in  most  cases 
they  go  direct. 

5^397.  That  gives  a  sketch,  I  suppose,  of  the  infantry 
system.  Could  you  explain  uie  cavalry  ^stem, 
inasmuch  as  the  regiments  do  not  appear  to  be  com- 
bined in  twos  and  threes  like  the  infantry? — The 
cavalry  is  recruited  in  much  the  same  way,  but  recmita 
go  direct  to  the  station  of  the  regiment  ior  which  they 
enlist. 

.'3398.  Do  the  regiments  mo\e  long  distances  from 
station  to  station  in  the  district? — ^The  ei^eavour  is  to 
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amoige  the  relief  so  that  the  movemeDts  may  not  be 
very  long ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  often  neoeBsarily 
so. 

6399.  The  reanit  is  that  a  regiment  of  Bengal  cavaliy 
recmita  thronghont  the  whole  of  Bengal  wherever  it 
may  happen  to  be  stationed  ? — It  depends  very  much 
on  the  composition  of  the  regiment.  If  the  regiment 
is  compoeed  partly  of  Fathana,  and  partly  of  Sikhs,  they 
recruit  from  different  districts. 

5400.  Well  then,  they  adopt  particular  districts 
acconfing  to  the  idioaynoracies  of  the  regiments? — 
Aocord^ig  to  what  thciy  are  composed  of. 

5401 .  la  there  no  orauiiaation  for  obtaining  reoruits 
from  these  particular  districts  to  send  them  to  these 
particular  regiments  P — It  would  be  done  now  to  somo 
extent  througn  the  district  recruiting  officer ;  in  former 
daye  they  would  send  oat  recruiting  parties,  and  they 
doBo  nonr. 

5402.  [Sir  Donald  Stmeart.)  I  thought  cavalry  alwaja 
made  their  own  arrangements  f — I  wink  of  late  years 
the  recmiting  officer  has  helped  them  in  a  certain  way, 
bat  I  do  not  wink  there  ia  a  general  regulation  to  that 
affeot. 

5403.  How  would  it  be  posaible  for  that  recruiting 
ofltoer  to  arraoge  about  men  who  had  to  pay  for  their 
aiinaiiiiii  t — They  would  come  forwwd  and  m  medically 
inspected;  I  mean,  if  likely  young  men  came  forward 
the  reomiting  officer  would  find  out  about  thom, 
and  I  luppOAe  he  would  be  in  communication  with  the 
officers  commanding  the  re^imeiita.  But  as  a  general 
role  they  go  straight  to  regimental  head-quarters  with 
the  money  they  have  to  pay. 

5404.  {Sir  Salph  Knoa.)  I  do  not  quite  understand 
that  payment,  would  you  deacribe  it? — It  is  Its.  200 
and  aboTO,  it  may  reach  400  Rs.  With  this  the  reeruit 
pays  for  his  horRe,  pony,  tent,  uniform.  &c.  His 
carbine  is  supplied  free.  The  Madras  Cavalry  {three 
regimoitta)  are  in  what  ia  called  the  "regular  '*  sydtem. 
They  get  everything  from  the  State. 

(Sir  Vimald  Stewart.)  He  gets  a  horse  and  certain 
equipment. 

0ir  Malph  Kma.)  He  has  to  put  down  this  money 
before  he  enlists,  and  then  he  gets  a  pay  in  retora  for 
that,  which  reeoupe  him  for  that  expenditure  ? 

5405.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  The  Government  give 
him  so  much  for  the  maintenance  of  his  horse  and  so 
much  for  his  own  maintenance.  Jf  the  expenditure  on 
hia  horse  iu  greater  than  the  Govemment  allowance  he 
gets  compensation  for  it  ? — ^Yes.  He  gets  oompensation 
Kir  deameas  of  provisions  and  forage. 

5406.  13  Bs.  8  annas  is  allowed  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  horse,  I  think  F — Tee.  Whenever  the  monthly 
coat  of  the  horses'  daily  food,  or  a  certain  scale,  exceeds 
13  Bs.  8  annas,  he  gets  compenEation. 

5407-6.  (Sir  Rtljife  Knox.)  I  should  gather  from  what 
yon  aay  that  there  is  a  sort  of  combined  system,  that  is 
to  say,  that  a  Cavalry  regiment  tlirows  out  its  recruiters 
whether  British,  native,  ornon-commiseionedofBcers,  and 
that  they  are  assisted  by  the  districb  recruiting  officer 
who  may  be  situated  in  the  place  from  which  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  their  recruits.  They  work 
together  to  this  extent,  that  if  a  district  recruiter  is 
awint,  he  directs  the  prelimioaiy  arrangements  for  the 
T^imental  recruiting  officer  as  far  as  he  can  ? — I  think 
in  some  tawes  he  does. 

5409.  On  the  other  band,  besides,  there  is  a  regi- 
mental agency,  which  comes  from  the  reeimenta  to 
these  districts  which  they  adopt  parttcularly,  and 
obtains  their  recruits  there  ? — Generally  speaking,  that 
ia  so ;  men  come  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  regiment, 
and  they  wait  there  very  often  until  there  is  a  vacancy. 

5410.  But  would  they  not  have  to  move  very  long 
distances  to  do  that? — sometimes. 

5411.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  They  come  to  their 
relntivea  in  t&e  regiment  ?— Yes. 

&412.  Their  relations  are  in  the  lines,  and  they  come 
and  stay  in  the  lines  until  there  ia  a  vacancy  P-— Tea, 
they  do  that. 

5413.  That  is  a  very  common  practice  P — Yes. 

5414.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  I  thought  you  stated  that 
it  was  necessary  to  make  not  long  since  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  native  soldier  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  jom  P— That  is  so. 

5415.  Then  that  does  not  seem  to  be  supported  by 
the  fact  that  these  men  rushed  always  to  the  colours  to 
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the  extent  that  you  wanted  them  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Mmor-Ogu. 
cara1ry,'the  commanding  officers  complained  that  they  ^jr  £.  ff.  jf. 
could  not  get  men  of  the  same  stamp,  they  would  not        Collen,  , 
comeforward;  and  therefore  after  a  very  long  discnseion  K.C.I.E.,  ami 
and  every  endeavour  to  postpone  the  increaae  of  pay  Mr.  S.  Jatob, 
and  to  adopt  other  expedients,  it  was  found  necessary  C.SJ. 
to  raise  that  pay ;  and  the  commanding  officers  then  - 
reported  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  them.  Ifareh  1896 

5416.  Then  the  system  in  India  appears  to  be  a  some-  MiHtarT 
what  eflsy  one  from  the  fact  that  men  are  all  anxioua 

to  rush  into  the  army  to  t<he  fall  extent  of  the  numbera 
that  you  want  ?— Certainly,  since  the  pay  has  been 
raised ;  not  before  that  in  recent  years  at  all  events. 

5417.  That  of  coarse  facilitates  the  recruiting  Texy 
conaiderably  ? — It  does.  ^ 

5418.  But  il  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  tot 
training  the  men  when  yon  catch  them  M  reornits  t — 
No, 

5419.  They  have  to  bo  trained,  and  it  ia  generally 
recognised,  I  suppose,  that  they  are  under  traming  for 
some  time  before  they  are  fit  to  take  their  position  in 
the  ranks  P— Yes. 

5480  (Sir  Donald  Sieamrt.}  The  oatside  limit  ia  a  year 
for  the  infantry,  and  of  course  longer  for  the  cavalry  P 
— Yes,  8  months  frr  infantry,  I  think. 

5421.  {Uir  Salph  Knox.)  These  are  the  only  two 
arms  that  are  recruited  in  India? — There  are  the  native 
mountain  batteries  and  sappers. 

5422.  What  number  of  mountain  batteries  P — There 
are  eight, 

5423.  And  engineers? — ^lere  are  three  corps  of 
Sappers  and  Miners. 

5434-5.  What  are  the  numbers  o£  the  mountain 
artillery.  Eight  batteries  of  about  150  men  each  ? — 106 
native  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  gunners, 

and  149  of  the  driver  establishment  in  each  battery. 

5427.  (ifr.  Jfow&roy.)  Waa  the  cavalry  pay  raised  at 
the  same  time  as  the  infantry  ? — No,  in  1891-92. 

5428.  What  is  the  present  pay  of  the  native  cavalry  ? 
-.-It  is  31  rupees  per  mensem. 

5429.  And  the  infantry?— It  has  bean  raised  by 
Bs.  2,  to  Bs.  9  per  mmsem. 

(Chairmnn.)  I  think  now  we  can  tnzn  to  the  military 
charges  in  England,  which  are  separated  in  Sir  Henry 

Waterfield's  tables  from  the  charges  incurred  in  India. 
Of  course  they  are  all  part  of  the  same  expenditure, 
and,  as  Sir  William  Wedderbnm  has  pointed  oat 
in  his  memorandum,  the  military  charges  in  England 
and  the  military  charges  iu  India,  when  we  come 
finally  to  consider  what  the  increase  of  military  expen- 
diture has  been,  must  be  taken  together.  At  present 
we  are  taking  them  separately  in  order  to  watch  and 
test  the  progress  of  expenditnre  in  both  divisions. 

(Sir  Salph  Knox.)  But  they  are  shown  together  in 
this  return  of  Sir  Donald  Maofarlane's. 

5430.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  tiiey  are  shown  together 
there,  but  I  am  dealing  now  with  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's 
tables  which  give  the  net  expenditnre,  I  tiiink 
proliably,  Mr.  Jacob,  I  had  better  address  the  questions 
to  you,  had  I  not,  on  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  tables  ? — 
(l£r.  Jacob.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  (Sir  Edwin  OolUm.)  I  am 
not  very  familiar  with  them;  they  have  only  lately 
come  before  me. 

5431.  Then  perhaps  yon  will  turn  to  Table  X.  Table 
X.  shows  an  increase  of  net  expenditure  in  England 
from  Bx.  12,501,000  in  1875-6  to  Rx.  15,681,000  in 
1895-6,  and  that  is  exclusive  of  the  charge  involved 
in  exchange  ? — (Mr.  Jacob.)  Yee,  that  is  the  total  charge 
in  England ;  that  is  not  the  charge  for  the  army  only. 

5432.  Yea ;  I  am  taking  the  total  first  of  all : 
Sir  Henry  has  separated  the  army  chargo  in  Table  X. 
nnd  I  ((hall  next  call  attention  to  the  columns  in  the 
Table  X.,  which  refer  to  the  army  ? — ^Yes.  . 

5433.  That  increase  on  the  whole  therefore  is  a  little 

over  Rx.  3,000,000  ?— Yes. 

5434.  Taking  the  budget  for  this  year — and  there  ia 
no  very  great  difference  between  the  final  accounts  of 
l89:-l-94,  and  the  Budget  of  this  year — a  difference  of 
about  100,000  P—Yes,  that  is  all. 

5435.  Going  through  the  latter  we  find  tiiat  the  army 
expenditure  is  included  in  columns  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  is  it 

not?— Yes. 

54->6.  Tho  "  army  effective,"  of  course,  gives  the 
army  expenditure  under  tba^  head  complete  f—U  does 
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not  inolncle  all  that  is  generally  included  under  "  army 
e^ectiTe " ;  the  ftarlon^h  pay  is  generally  inclnded 
under  that  head,  but  it  is  hore  shown  separately  under 
the  head  of  "  Tnrlongh." 

5437.  But  that  head  of  "  Furlough "  (colamn  8) 
inohules  a  oerti^  amount  of  oivil  pay,  does  it  not  P — 
ThAt  is  BO. 

5438.  The  detail  of  them  is  giren  in  table  XT  P— 
Ctohunu  5  of  that  table  shows  the  army  charge. 

'  5439.  It  shows  that  that  charge  has  been  almost 
ftationary—Bs.  318,000  and  Rs.  327,000  P— Tee. 

5440.  And  further,  oolnnin  9  of  Table  X.  gives  tiie 
non-effeotiTe,  of  whicii  only  a  portion  agun  is  military  P 
— Tes,  that  is  w. 

5441.  The  last  column  is  stores ;  column  10  inclndes 
civil  stores  as  well  m  military  stores  P — Tes. 

5442.  Taking  now  the  net  army  effecttTO  charges,  the 
arooant  in  1875-76,  was  623,0001. ;  in  1884^5  it  was 
864,0001.;  in  the  Budget  of  1895-96  1,037,0002.,  which 
is  onty  a  veiy  email  amount  above  the  final  account  of 
1893-94.  Can  yon  give  us  uiy  description  of  the  caiues 
whidi  have  laid  to  that  increaHe  P~The  increase  is 
aJmOBt  entirely  in  the  payments  to  the  War  Office. 
HiA  payments  to  the  War  Office  in  1875-76  were 
320,0001..  and  in  1895-96. 750,0001. ;  that  ie  an  increase 
of  490,0001.,  which  is  almost  equiTalent  to  the  total 
increase  under  these  heads. 

5443.  A  large  part  of  that,  I  presume,  arises  from 
the  increase  of  the  army  in  India,  does  it  notP— A 
portion  of  it  is  no  doubt  due  to  that,  but  a  portion  is 
also  due  to  an  increase  in  the  actual  amount  per  head 
levied. 

5444.  Can  yon  give  us  the  ground  on  which  that 
increase  was  madeP — I  can  ^ve  the  information  from  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Sir  Eenr^  Waterfield.  There 
werevarions  committeee  and  discussiorsas  to  the  amount 
tobeohargedto  India  on  account  of  the  BritiBh  army  fh>m 
1869  to  1872,  and  eventnally  in  1875  a  committee,  which 
I  tMnlc  is  generally  called  Ur.  Bcuverie's  committee, 
repcnrted  and  named  certain  amounts  at  wliich  each 
soldier  was  to  be  rated  according  to  his  branch  of  the 
■errioe.  The  amoimt  payable  on  an  average  strength 
(from  1870-71  to  1875-70)  of  61,309  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Bouverie's  committee  to  51. 169.  7d.per  man  of  all  arms 
(•i  oompared  with  41. 12s.  6i2.,  the  amount  whidi  was 
praviously  paid). 

5445.  But  Mr.  Bouverie'a  committee  sat  in  1875,  did 
it  not  P— It  reported  in  1875-76. 

5446.  Therefore  the  sum  of  5Z.  16f.  7d.  would,  I 
pesume,  apply  to  the  sum  paid  in  1875-76  P— It  may 
nave  h&ax  paid  partly  in  arrears. 

5447.  There  was  a  considerable  increase  imme- 
dititely  afterwards.  In  1876-77  there  is  an  t^itioo  of 
80,0001.,  in  1877-78, 100.0001.  in  1878-79,  61.0001.,  and 
in  1879-80,  52,0002.,  and  then  for  some  time  it  remained 
stationary  or  declined  P — ^Tes,  the  Government  of 
India  did  not  at  once  accept  the  proposals  of  Mr. 
Bouverie*8  committee ;  they  required  further  informa- 
tion on  many  points,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed 
to  adjust  the  claims  from  187;j-74  to  1876-77  accord- 
ingly. The  acceunts  in  dispute,  however,  fVom  1870- 
71  onwards,  were  not  closed,  as  the  India  Office  refused 
to  accept  at  the  rate  named  for  recruits,  soldiers  of 
several  years'  standing ;  and,  in  view  of  the  chnrges  of 
which  the  India  Office  had  assumed  the  direct  payment, 
averaging  2>l.  19«.  3(2.  on  the  establishment  m  India,  a 
capitation  rate  of  61.  for  those  still  paid  .by  the  War 
Office  was  proposed.  The  Committee  on  Public  Acconnts 
having  in  1877  commented  very  strongly  on  the  delay 
in  settling  the  payments,  a  Treasury  Minnte  was  re- 
corded on  the  2nd  of  July  1878,  under  which  the  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  agreed  to  remit  the  outstanding 
snms  (estimated  at  from  100,000!.  to  150.0002.)  which 
migbt  be  claimed  from  India,  up  to  March  3lBt,  1879. 
A  Commission  over  which  Lord  Northbrook  presided, 
was  then  appointed  to  consider  the  capitation  rate  for 
the  future,  which  the  India  Office  had  offered  to  take  at 
62. 10s.  on  tiie  establishment  in  India. 

5448.  Therefore,  probably  we  may  take  it  that  the 
sum  of  320,0002.  brought  to  account  in  1875-76  ropre- 
sents  the  old  capitation  charge  P — Yes,  that  was  so. 

6449.  Which  you  say  was  U.  12s.  Qd.  P—Yea. 

5450.  I  understand,  that,  with  somo  modifications, 
Mr.  Bouverie's  recommeudation  was  accepted  P — It  wa» 
accepted  to  a  certain  extent;  but  then  another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  under  Lord  Northbrook.  which 


examined  the  aooonnte  for  each  year  and  fixed  the 
amount  payable. 

5451.  And  what  generally  was  the  amount  at  which 
the  committee  arrived  P — For  the  four  years,  the  rates 
were  as  follows:  1886-87,  71.  Is.  per  head;  1887-88, 
72.  6«.;  188&^.  72.  9s.;  1889-90,  4*.;  andtheamaU 
difference  in  the  amounts  led  both  the  India  Office 
and  the  War  Office  to  concur  that  the  data  had  now 
been  obtained  for  fixing  a  capitation  rate,  regard  being 
had  to  the  larger  number  of  drafts  sent  to  India  in 
1890-91  and  1^91-92  ;  and  in  the  final  report  of  Lord 
Northbrook's  Commission,  on  the  22nd  March  1^^. 
they  recommended  that  the  claims  for  those  two  years 
should  be  settled  by  the  payment  of  a  capitation  rate  of 
72.  IO9.,  which  18  still  in  force. 

5452.  That  is  72.  10s,  P— Tes,  that  was  the  rate  finally 
settled. 

5453-4.  Would  you  say  that  that  72. 10*.  fixed  in  the 
year  1890-91  oompares  with  4i.  12s.  6d.,  the  rate  that 
you  think  was  in  force  in  187.W6  P— Tes,  I  believe 
that  is  the  case. 

5455-6.  And,  therefore,  applying  it  to  the  same  force, 
jron  would  expect  to  find  a  very  large  increase ;  it  is  an 
increase  of  between  60  and  70  per  cent,,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

5457.  Well,  that  would  at  onoe  carry  up  the  charge 
on  the  same  basis  as  1875-76,  to  over  500,0002.,  would 
it  not  P— Yes,  the  mere  increase  in  tbe  raiewouM  do 
that,  apart  from  any  increase  in  nambers. 

5458.  Well,  should  we  be  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  increase  from  320,000/.  to  750,000?.  divided 
between  this  increase  of  rate  and  increase  of  numbers  P 
— There  is  also  another  branch  of  the  payments,  that  ou 
account  of  deferred  pay.  I  believe  that  was  not  paid  at 
lUi  in  1875-76,  the  pys^em  wps  introduced  after  thnt. 

5459.  (Sir  Sal»ph  Knox)  In  1876-77  ?— Yea  ;  there 
was  no  payment  on  that  account  at  all  in  1875-76. 

5460.  {Chairman.)  And  what  was  the  pavmerJi  on 
that  account  in  1895-967—183,0002..  and  it'naa  been 
larger  in  some  of  the  previous  years.  In  1894-^5  it 
was  230.000i. 

5461.  Allowing  for  that  chso-ge  a  very  small  sum 
indeed  would  be  left  to  represent  increased  force  P — 
Yes. 

5462.  If  you  started  with  320,0002. ;  if  you  then  take 
190,0002.  for  deferred  pay,  and  something  not  very  far 
off  thesame  sum  for  the  difference  between  the  42. 12«.  6(2. 
and  72.  lOs.  rates,  it  carries  you  up,  docs  it  not,  to  close 
upon  700,0002. ;  and  would  leave  very  little,  loss  than 
50,0002.,  to  represent  other  causes  of  increase  P — Yes. 
that  would  bo  quite  right. 

5463.  Therefore  you  ^oald  put  it  down  that  the 
result  of  these  committees  of  inquiry  has  been  that 
they  have  led  to  a  very  cfonsiderabh  increase  in  the 
capitation  ra*e  per  man  sinci^  1875-76  ? — Yea. 

5464.  That  tbe  introduction  uf  deferred  pay  has  again 
added  very  largely  to  t3ie  clparge  aguinat  India  with 
perhaps  a  cooipwtively  sn^li  margin  of  increase 
caused  by  increase  of  force  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 


5465.  Then  the  next  head  of  < 
port.   That  appears  to  have 


ilfeotive  tervioe  is  traus- 
Jbeen  a  very  stationniT 
item ;  but  can  yon  tell  us  what!  the  charges  are  which 
are  met  under  that  head  in  Knixlaud  f — The  system  has 
varied  considerably,  and  the  chUrgos  have  also  varied 
very  considerably  from  year  to  War.  The  amounts  in 
1875-76  and  1895-96  correapono.  very  closely,  but  it 
has  risen  to  a35,0(XI2.  in  18K!-84,\aud  has  fallen  so  low 
as  195,0002.  in  1889-90. 

•5466.  What  determines  the  chc 
A  large  number  of  transports . 
for  the  Indian  service,  are  they . 
so  kept. 

5467.  That  has  only  been  altc 
years  P — Tes,  within  the  last  few 

5468.  'i'hon  would  you  not  havAexpected  to  find  tbe 
maintenance  of  those  ships,  mora  or  lees,  a  constant 
charge  ? — ^I  believe  that  in  some  bases  private  Teasels 
had  to  be  en^wed  in  addition  to  thb  ordinary  ti-ansport 

ships.    (Sir  Edwin  CoUm.)  Tes.  ' 

5469.  And  the  charge  for  hiring  isjhe  margin  which 
rises  and  falls  according  to  the  nen^  of  the  lodtau 
Government  ? — (3fr.  Jacob.)  Yes. 

5470.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  ^lifitti*^^^ 
charge  was  in  1884-8?  P — Yes,  the  octual^PMR  in 
1884-85  was  305.0002.,  that  is  the  net  charge. 


rge  for  the  transport  ? 
[  Admiral^ 
not  P— They  joed  to  be 

wiAiu  the  last  few 
rears. 
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5471-2.  At  present  is  thetraneportcondaoted  entirely 
on  the  principle  of  hiring  vessels  P — {Sir  Edwin  OoUen.) 
That  is  a  branch  of  ezpenditare  entirely  between  the 
India  Office  and  the  Admiralty.  The  "  Malabar."  I 
think,  is  rnnning. 

5473.  [Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  She  is  now  going  on  her 
iMt  voyage  Yes. 

5474.  (Cftotrmon.)  At  all  eventi  that  probably  is  an 
item,  wmcsh,  wpwt  fnm  some  great  demand  from  India 
for  an  increased  number  of  troops,  is  one  that  would  re- 
main more  or  less  constant ;  we  need  not  e^>ect  a  great 
increase  upon  itP — {Mr.  Jacob.)  I  shonld  think  not. 

5475.  Then  there  comes  a  rather  oomprehensiTe 
heading,  "  Other  charges."  apparently  37,0002.  in  1875- 
76.  aad  SljOOOL  in  1895-86,  and  therefore  not  a  very 
important  item.  But  in  the  interval  there  are  seTcnu 
years  in  which  these  charges  vary  very  greatly  indeed, 
owing,  I  see  from  a  note  attached,  to  the  payments 
made  by  the  British  Gtovernment  on  account  of  the 
Afghan  war.  Are  there  any  other  distnrbing  causes 
than  that  P — ^These  payments  do  not  increase  the  charge ; 
they  lessen  the  net  chai:ge. 

5476.  Bat  increase  the  payment,  do  they  not,  in  the 
way  they  are  brought  to  account  in  the  years  1881-82 
and  1882-83  P~No ;  in  the  year  1880-81  the  actual  net 
payment,  if  we  take  only  the  charges  ordinarily  charged 
under  that  head,  was  41,0001.,  but  there* was  a  credit 
under  that  head,  of  2,695,0001. 

5477.  Quite  so,  and  of  course  that  was  to  the  good  P— 
Tes. 

5478.  Bat  if  you  look  at  next  year  P— Yes  ;  that 
means  that  the  credit  was  lessened.  The  charge  in 
that  year  was  47,0001.,  and  the  credit  was  2,305,000^, 
the  credit  in  the  two  years  making  up  5,000,0001. 

5479.  However,  except  those  pa^-monts,  there  is 
nothing  calling  for  special  comment  P — There  is  nothing 
at  all. 

5480.  I  see  that  daring  a  aeries  of  years  ending 
1877-78,  instead  of  there  being  an  actual  charge  against 
this  head,  it  was  in  uiedit^you  see  taking  the  figures 
which  are  put  in  italics,  which  means  there  is  more 
received  than  paid  P— Those  figures  merely  indicate  the 
difierenoe  between  the  actuals  of  successive  year^ — there 
is  no  credit  in  any  year  under  that  head,  no  absolute 
credit — the  table  shows  merely  the  ditference  between 
each  jcar  and  the  preceding  year.  I  can  give  you  the 
tletaiu  of  the  charges  in  1875-76  and  1893-94.  I  have 
not  taken  them  out  for  every  year.  Perhaps  I  might 
give  the  oorrespmiding  amounts  in  1875-76  and  1893  -l:'4 : 
advanced  to  regiments  in  1875-76, 13,1072. ;  4,3522.  in 
1893-94  ;  pay  during  the  voyage  was  only  5,131Z.  in 
1875-7B,  agMnst  6,858i.  in  18!t3-94.  Then  there  was  a 
contribution  to  the  School  of  Music  of  4721.  in  1875-76 ; 
purchase  of  stallions,  12,943!.,  neither  of  which  recur  at 

E resent ;  I  think  the  latter  charge  is  taken  to  another 
ead  now.  Then  there  is  the  outfit  allowance  of  Indian 
cadets,  which  cost  l,050i.  in  1875-76.  The  pay  of  officers 
appointed  in  succession  to  subalterns  was  188Z,  in  1875- 
76  against  which  may  be  taken  in  1893-94  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  second  lieutenants  1,030?.  and  outfit  allowance 
on  promotion  to  commissioned  rank  550!.  ;  pay  of 
Borgeons,  2,4362.  in  1875-76,  and  the  corresponding 
payment  now  is  4,314!.  Then  officers  acquiring 
Bcientifio  knowledge  in  1875-76,  877!.,  and  in  1893-94, 
2,792!.  J  purchase  of  land  at  Port  Said,  121!.  in  1875-76  ; 
and  military  officers  on  special  dul^,  8^1.  in  1875-76, 
and  5.261!.  in  1893-94.  There  are  also  one  or  two  chai^pes 
in  189;^^  which  did  not  occur  in  1875-76.  These  in- 
clude a  payment  for  outfit  allowanoes,  &o,  of  lady  nurses 
<k  1,123*.  in  1893-4^ ;  the  guard  of  honour  brought  over 
to  the  Imperial  Institute,  2,145!. ;  and  officers  studyii^ 
Buisian,  1,915!.  There  are  a  few  other  payments  in  each 
year  but  ibis  euameration,  I  think,  completes  all  the 
payments  which  need  be  specified  in  detau. 

5481.  What  is  that  first  item,  advance  to  troops  ; 
what  does  that  mean  P — (Sir  JUdtoin  CoUm.)  Advance 
to  troops  on  passage,  (ifr.  Jaeob.)  These  payments 
used  formerly  to  be  made  by  the  War  Office,  and  the 
recovery  from  India  was  included  in  the  old  capitation 
rate  of  10!.  The  direct  payment  was  undertaken  by  the 
India  Office  in  1869.  Wlien  a  corps  is  abont  to  embark 
for  India  the  paymaster  is  allowed,  in  accordance  with 
the  Boyal  "Warrant,  to  draw  on  the  India  Office  for  an 
advance  of  35  days'  pay  to  the  officers,  and  25  days'  pay 
for  the  nou'commissioned  officers  and  men,  and  his 
account  is  a4justed  on  his  arrival  in  India. 

54^.  And  that  does  not  fall  within  the  capitation 
rate  P— No,  it  is  outside  the  present  c^itatioa  rate. 


5483.  The  capitation  rate  does  not  b^in  to  take 
effect  nntil  the  men  land  in  India;  is  that  it  P— 'It  is 
calculated  on  the  forces  in  India.  {Sir  Sdmin  OotUn.) 
Ou  the  actual  numbers.   (Jtfr.  Jaaob.)  In  Indja. 

5484.  And,  therefore,  while  the  troops  are  being  con- 
veyed, the  Indian  Government  make  a  separate  payment 
to  them  P— (Sir  Edwin  ColUn.)  They  ps^  the  expenses 
of  the  troops  from  the  day  the^  leave  England  until 
they  arrive,  and  of  course  while  in  India. 

5485.  (Jfr.  .Buchanan.)  They  pay  7!.  10».  per  head  On  the 
number  of  troops  from  tiie  day  they  leave  England,  at 
from  die  day  they  arrive  in  India?— •They  maike  an 
annual  payment  according  to  the  numbers  actually  in 
India. 

5486.  (Sir  Ralph  Kno».)  The  arrangeoient  is  that 
India  pays  directly  all  those  men  who  go  oat  as  • 
portion  of  a  battalion  or  re^ment,  but  the  pay  of  the 
men  who  go  out  as  detaolunents,  or  drafts,  is  paid  by 

the  Home  Government  and  is  covered  by  the  7!.  10*. 

5487.  (Ohairmcm.)  Then  we  come  to  fnrloogh  pay, 
of  which  the  details  are  given  on  page  15-  The  military 
charge  was  in  1875-76,  318.000/.,  and  in  the  budget 
of  1895-96,  327,000!.,  therefore  showing  hardlv  any 
increase.  What  are  the  conditions  under  whicn  thst 
furlough  grant  is  made  P  Would  you  not  rather  have 
expected  to  find  with  a  large  increase  of  force,  i^t 
there  would  be  an  increase  of  furlough  pay  P--(2fr. 
Jacob.)  Latterly  there  have  been  several  alterations  in 
the  furlough  rules,  but  the  rules  now  io  force  were 
introduced  in  1886.  and  under  them  the  geueral  rate 
of  furlough  pay  of  officers  has  beeu  reducMl.  I  think 
1  am  correct  in  saying  that  it  has  been  generally 
reduced.  The  rates  vary  under  the  existing  rules  fh>m 
200!.  a  year  to  700!.  a  year.  Under  the  old  rules  the 
minimum  was  250!.,  and  the  maximum  1,0001.,  so  Uiat 
I  should  say  that  generally  there  has  been  a  reduction. 

5488-9.  Therefore,  there  has  been  an  economy  in  the 
scale  of  farlough  pay,  which  has  oounterbalaiioed  uiy 

increase  of  ftirlough  pay  from  increase  of  troops  in 
India  P — Yes ;  as  regard  the  allowance  payable,  the 
scale  has  been  reduced.  I  believe  the  rules  arC}  if  any- 
thing, slightly  more  liberal  As  to  the  amount  of  leave. 
(Sir  Edtvxn  UolUn.)  They  are  more  liberal. 

•5490.  That  is  to  say,  that  under  the  new  roles  a  man 
might  get  ten  months*  leave,  while  nnder  the  old  rules 
he  woald  only  have  had  nine  months,  but  during  the 
ten  months  he  would  be  receiving  a  smtdler  sum  than 
he  would  have  received  during  the  nine  months  uoAst 
the  old  rules  P — (Mr.  Jacob.)  The  rules  are  on  an  entirely 
different  principle  as  to  the  amount  of  leave  admissible? 
— (Sir  Eatotn  OoUen.)  Might  I  say  in  addition  to  what 
Mr.  Jacob  has  said,  under  the  old  rules,  which  were 
known  as  the  1868  rules,  although  the  minimum  was,  I 
think,  200!.  or  250!.,  yet  the  intermediate  sum  a  man 
could  draw  was  based  on  his  Indian  pay ;  in  a  very  high 
appointment  he  could  draw  1,000!.  a  year  undoubtedly ; 
but  the  intermediate  rates  were  Msed  ou  a  rupee 
calculation,  and  they  were  paid  at  the  official  exchange 
of  the  year,  so  that  as  the  rapee  fell  the  furlough  allow- 
ance fell,  and  that  was  what  caused  the  Government 
to  settle  the  furlough  allowances  on  a  sterling  basis 
under  the  1886  rules. 

5491.  The  next  heading  is  table  XYX,  Non-effective 
charges  in  England,  which  Is  sub-divided  under  columns 
5  and  6,  into  the  military  non-effective  charges,  British 
and  Indian.  Woald  you  tell  us  what  the  distinction 
is  between  the  Indian  non-effective  charges  and  the 
BritishP— <lfr. /<u;o&.)  The  British  payment  is  a  pay- 
ment made  to  the  War  Office. 

5492-3.  That  is  nnder  the  arrangement  between  the 
India  Office  and  the  War  Office  P— Yes.  The  Indian 
payment  is  the  payment  of  the  actual  pensions  It^iii^-n 
officers. 

5494.  "British"  is  that  shore  of  pensions  of  the 
Imperial  troops  which  belongs  to  service  in  India  P— 
Yei. 

5495.  The  Indian  pensions  are  the  pensions  to  those 
officers  who  Serve  in  the  native  army  P— Yes. 

5496-7.  Now,  of  course,  in  dealing  with  the  British 
item  there  is  a  very  considerable  qualification  to  be 
made.  In  1875-76  the  payment  was  350,000!.,  but  in 
the  Budget  of  1895-96  it  is  476,600!.,  an  increase,  no 
doubt,  but  there  was  a  complete  change  in  the  method 
of  making  these  payments  in  the  year  1885-86,  was 
there  notF — Yes. 

5498.  Can  you  desoribe  to  us  what  that  change  waaP 
— From  1870  the  arrangement  in  force  was  wat  thQ 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION  : 


Jfiyor-Gm.    capital  ralae  of  each  pension  should  be  actuarially  cal- 
Sir  E.  H.  H.   cmlated  ;  and  that  India  should  pay  down  the  pruportion 
CoUe»i       of  anoh  capital  value,  which  wais  dne  for  sorricc  rendered 
K.CJ.E.,  and  to  the  Indian  GrOTernmoat.    Under  thia  system  India 
Mr.S.  Jae^,  paid  during  the  U  years  from  1870-71  to  1883-84 
C.SJ.        at  tho  rate  of  101.  1$.  4d.  per  man ;  bat  ihe  amount 
"~"        Taried  greatly,  from  til.  7a.  8rf.  for  the  first  six 
MMiMhms.  years,  la70-76,  to  131.  8«.  6d.  for  tha  sevrm  years 
I376-S3 ;   tfae^o   latter  charges  were  exceptionally 
wtKMty.      h«aT7  in  oonwqaeiioe  of  the  large  number  of  men 
who,  bavin^  enlisted  dnrinfr  the  Orimean  War  and 
Indian  Hntmy,  were  then  completing  their  21  yean' 
service,  and  of  the  changes  in  the  British  army  by 
whioh  thep^ments  for  pensions  to  officers  were  greatly 
increased.   Owin^  to  the  rapid  increase,  the  quarterly 
adTanoes  proved  insdffioient,  and  arrears  of  2,016,8242. 
were,  on  the  31st  Mwvh  1883  owing  to  the  iJritish 
Govomment.   In  February  1884  a  special  payment  of 
ijOOO.OOOi.  was  made  which  accounts  for  the  Hpecially 
large  payment  shown  in  the  accounts  of  1883-84.  With 
effect  from  the  Ist  April  1884  the  Treasury  decided  to 
discontinue  the  system  of  receiving  the  capitalised 
value  of  the  pensions  due  by  India ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  in  each  cose  of  pension  it  should  be  actuarially 
calculated  whnt  was  the  chance  of  the  man  beins  alive 
during  each  year,  and  India  should  pay  accordingly. 
This  alteration  of  system  effected  an  immediate  redno- 
tion  of  the  chaive,  so  great,  indeed,  that  the  pro- 
vision  made  in  the  Estimates  for  1884-85  on  the  old 
system  was  saScient  to  clear  off  the  whole  of  the 
arrears;   and,  as  India  had  thus  discharged  her 
liability  for  all    pensions  granted  before  1884-85, 
the  payments  eince  that  date  have  been  very  mode- 
rate, though   they  have    necessarily  contiuned  lo 
increase.    They  have  risen  from  36,28191.  in  1884-85. 
to  430,674/.  in  1894-95,  the  average  for  title  11  years 
being  247,754/. 

6499.  Therefore,  the  difEerenoe  of  system  was  this, 
that  np  to  1885  India  by  means  of  a  capital  payment 
got  rid  of  its  liability  once  for  all  in  respect  of  every 
soldier,  part  of  whose  pension  she  had  to  pay? — Yes. 

5500.  But  after  1885,  upon  proper  oaloalation,  the 
only  charge  India  bears  is  the  actual  charge  for  the 
pensions  of  the  men,  falling  due  within  the  year  F — ^Yes. 

5501-2.  There  is  not  a  calculation  made  for  each  man, 
is  there?  but  that  broad  principle  is  aimed  at? — I  believe 
a  calculation  is  made  for  each  man. 

5503.  Bo  they  watch  whether  he  is  alive  or  not  P— 
"So  i  I  mean  it  is  an  actuarial  calcalation  for  each  man. 

5604.  They  do  not  foUow  the  man?— No. 

5506.  But  they  say  there  is  A.  B.  here,  according  to 
our  Botnarial  calcnlations  he  ought  to  bo  alive P— Yes. 

6606.  And  another  year  he  ought  to  be  dead,  accord- 
ing to  our  oaloalation  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  way  in  whioh 

it  IS  done. 

5507.  Therefore  they  do  not  foIlr)w  the  man,  but  they 
pay  in  regard  to  each  man  according  to  an  actuarial 
oalcnlation  whether  he  ought  to  be  alive  or  not  P— Yes, 

5508-9.  And  that  of  coarse  has  led  for  several  years 
to  a  very  much  decreased  charge :  but  at  the  same  time 
the  charge  has  now  risen  in  the  Budget  of  1895-96  to 
477,000/'  being  more  than  the  capital  payment  of  1875- 
76  which  was  360,000/.  ?— I  think  that  the  payment  in 
1876-76  was  not  a  payment  in  fbll. 

5510.  Oh  no,  beoanse*  as  you  have  just  mentioned, 
over  several  years  there  were  arrears  ? — Yes,  there  were 
very  large  arrears,  over  :i,000,000/.  of  arrears  luul 
aooumnlated. 

6611.  The  interest  of  whioh  money  India  kept  in  her 
pocket  ? — I  cannot  say. 

5512-15.  The  calculation  was  made  on  the  idea  that 
the  sum  was  paid  down  at  the  moment  the  soldier 
retired.  As  India  did  not  pay  up  u  large  part  of  her 
charge  for  five  or  six  years  later,  she  certainly  got  the 
benefit  of  the  money  in  the  meantime.  Well,  thun 
under  the  head  "  Pensions  in  India  "  tho  charge  has 
risen  from  1,100,000/.  to  1.846.000/.  Can  yon  give  ns 
any  reason  for  that  P — ^The  increase  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  increased  snccosaions  to  the  colonels*  allow- 
auoes ;  also  to  an  incruaso  in  the  actual  pension  list 
generally.  Tho  pension  list  was  not  nearly  at  its 
maximam  in  1876-76. 

6616.  Becanse  at  present  we  should  hardly  look  for 
an  increase  of  the  non-effective  charge  on  account  of  the 
addition  made  to  the  strength  of  the  army  in  1886  P — 
No,  it  would  be  very  slight,  I  suppose,  on  that  account. 


5517.  Yon  have  not  got  any  figures  which  show  how 
that  increase  of  1,846,000/.  is  built  up,  to  what  extent 
it  is  due  to  colonels'  allowances? — {air  Edwin  CoUen.) 
Might  I  explain,  my  Lord,  that  after  the  Indian  Mutiny 
there  wore  a  very  large  number  of  officers  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employ ;  and,  I  Chink,  the  gradual  increase 
of  charges  was  doe,  in  great  measure,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  series  certain^,  to  those  officers  being 
gradually  pensioned  off  and  retired. 

5518.  But  wonld  not  the  charge  of  officers  put  en 
dUponibiliitf  so  long  ago  ab  the  Indian  Mutiny  be  now 
diminishing  P—Yes,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of 
them  still  on  the  pension  list. 

5519.  Bat  I  should  hare  thought  that  after  40  years — 
very  nearly  40  years — the  decline  would  have  taken 
otTect? — Yes;  but  men  who  remained  in  the  service 
for  many  years  after  tho  mutiny — for  instance,  the 
youngest  of  them  was  comparativaly  a  yonng  officer — 
nave  gradually  reduced  in  numbers,  and  have  taken 
their  pensions  in  the  intermediate  period. 

5520.  Mr.  Jacob,  do  yon  think  yon  could  give  us  any 
figures  showing  the  sub-division  of  the  heading,  and 
showing  bow  it  is  made  up ;  for  instance,  take  1875- 
76,  or  1883-84,  to  what  extent  the  colonels*  allowances 
oome  in,  and  whether  there  is  any  other  sub-division 
which  would  bring  ont  what  Sir  Bdwtn  Ckillen  has 
mentioned,  viz.,  the  number  of  mntiny  officers  who 
are  on  the  pension  lietP— (Jfr.  Jaaob.)  There  is  no  sub- 
division of  them  in  the  aoooants,  bat  I  will  see  whether 
the  India  Office  can  give  any  snb-division  of  them.* 

5521-2.  Thank  yon  ;  because  you  see  the  increase  is 
a  very  large  one  P — Yes. 

5523.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  it  not  dne  to  the  fact 
that  every  officer  who  entered  the  service  before  a  par- 
ticular date  was  entitled  to  a  coloDel's  allowances  after 
38  years*  service  P — That  is  the  case. 

5524.  That  is  one  cause ;  there  is  something  dae  to 
the  foot  that  officers  are  now  oompnlsorily  retired  F— 
Yes ;  that  wonld  increase  the  charge. 

5525.  I  think  the  maximum  was  cfclcniatod  to  arrive 
about  the  year  1900?— About  1901, 1  think,  the  maxi- 
mum would  probably  be. 

5626.  And  after  that  date  it  will  gradually  be  reduced 
to  the  normal  condition  P— Yes.  [Sir  Edwin  OoUen.) 
It  was  calculated  too  that  the  amouat  of  colonel 'sallow- 
ances  wonld  decrease  after  the  year  1895,  becanse  those 
who  entered  in  1881  do  not  get  colonel's  aUowanoee. 

5627.  (Ohairtnan.)  Has  any  oaloalation  been  made, 
Mr.  Jacob,  of  what  the  normal  charge  may  be  expected 
to  he?~-{Mr.  Jacob.)  I  am  not  sure;  I  will  see  what 
calculations  have  been  made. 

5528-9.  One  question  more  about  the  British  item. 
Column  5;  has  any  calculation  been  made  of  what 
the  normal  charge  under  that  head  will  be.  Ton  see 
it  has  been  a  rising  charge  owing  to  the  change  of 
1886-87? — No.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  calcuution 
having  been  made  as  to  what  the  maximum  will  be. 

6530.  Well,  then,  we  pass  to  stores.  Table  XVIL 
Sir  Henry  Waterfleld  divides  the  stores  under  the  head- 
ings of  " olothing,'*  "ordnance  and  miscellaneous, '* 
and  "  other."  X  think  we  have  IcMned  in  the  oonrse  of 
these  examinations,  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  has 
been  to  get  a  much  larger  unantity  of  stores  locally  than 
formerly,  and  I  think  Sir  Edwin  CoUen  told  ns  yester- 
day, taking  one  iostanoe,  that  boots  are  now  got  in 
India  which  were  bon^t  in  England  formerly  f — 
Yes. 

5531.  And  we  learu  that  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Qovernment  has  been  to  hny  on  the  spot  wfawe  pes- 
Bible  P— Yes. 

5532.  But  taking  "  clothing"  in  1875-76  the  oharge 
was  225,470/.,  and  ui  1895-96,  236.4001.  P— Yes. 

6533.  Therefore  one  does  not  see  any  corresponding 
diminution  of  this  side  to  set  against  the  incroaood 
expenditure  in  India? — There  has  been  a  very  large 
decrease  if  an  average  of  years  is  taken.  1  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  in  a  cose  of  this  kind  to  compare  one 
single  year  with  ftnother,  bat  the  aotui^B  generally 
from  1875-76  down  to  1880-81  are  very  much  higher 
than  in  subsequent  years.  The  total  of  1880-1  was 
385,0001 ,  in  1879-80  307,000/.,  in  1878-79  207,000/.,  in 
1877-78  347,000/.,  t>o  that  the  average  of  tlu»e  four  years 
was  very  high,  and  there  has  been  a  oonsidernble 
reduction  compared  with  that,  and  as  far  as  my  recol- 
lection goes,  It  was  about  the  year  1881-^  tnat  tiie 
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matter  of  the  parohase  of  stores  in  India  ires  fir taken 
np  with  any  vigour. 

5534.  But  i  presume  from  that  tim  i  aud  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  new  policy,  the  charge  of  getting  stores 
of  this  nature  in  India  has  increased  ?— Yes,  uertainly 
it  has. 

And  yet  there  does  not  seem  aay  notable 
deoreaae  in  tab  expenditure  in  Kngland  P— >Thore  is  a 
rerr  notable  decrease  in  the  ohai^e  for  clothing  stores 
in  England  as  compared  with  the  four  years  I  have 

mentioned. 

5536.  Thencometbeordnaoceand  misceltaneoos stores 
which  were  470,0001.  in  1875-76  and  426,0002.  in  the 
budget  of  1895-96.  There,  again,  we  learn  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  ia  to  get  all  the 
or^umce  stores  they  can  in  Cndia — its  ammunition 
for  instance  P — Yes. 

5537.  Then,  I  suppose,  if  there  hat.  nnt  been  any 
large  decrease,  the  reason  would  bo  that  thoAo  ex- 
pensire  warlike  weapons  that  are  still  got  from  Eng. 
land  are  not  likely  to  show  a  reduction  i*— Yes,  that  is 
the  case ;  in  some  yean  the  charge  has  been  very 
heaTT  nnder  this  head.  For  instance,  in  1890-91  it  was 
7l7,»)0i.,  and  in  1891-92,826,0001. 

5538.  That  is  when  a  change  of  arm,  I  suppose,  took 
plaoeP— Yes,  but  I  think  it  has  been  carried  on  into 
suheequenfe  years.  {Sir  Edwin  Otdlen. )  That  was  owing  to 
tite  equipment  of  the  artillery  with  the  breeoh-loaoing 
mn ;  then  the  British  troo|>s  were  equipped  with  the 
Martini-Henry,  and  the  natiro  troops  with  the  Snider, 
then  latei  there  was  the  equipment  'if  the  native  troops 
with  the  Martini-Henty  and  the  British  troops  with  the 
Lee<Metrord. 

5539.  And  lastly  we  come  to  the  otaras  which  Sir 
Honry  Waterfteid  qualifies  as  "  Obhcr."  Can  you  tell 
us  what  tiiey  are,  381,000£.  in  1875-76.  which  has  sunk 
to  43,0001.  m  the  budxet  for  180M)6P--They  are  the 
stores  of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  army. 

6540.  There  there  has  been  a  very  heary  decrease 
indeed? — I  think  that  intiludos  the  decrease  in  malt 
liqaor  for  one  thing.  {Sir  Ediam  OoUen.)  It  would ; 
and  commissariat  stores.  (Mr.  Jacjh.)  And  the  com- 
missariat  generally. 

5541.  Therefore  nnder  this  head  you  show  a  reauU 
from  the  new  policy  of  baying  in  India  P — Yes. 

5542.  How  are  the  stores  required  for  special  opera- 
tions and  special  defence  works,  separated  from  the 
other  kindml  services  'i — It  is  only  in  a  very  few  years 
tlkat  the  charges  tor  speciiil  operations  have  been  sepib- 
rated  firom  the  other  military  stores. 

5543.  Supposing  there  is  an  expedition,  I  suppose,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  Rtore^  that  are  required  for  that 
expedition  come  oat  of  the  general  balance  of  stores  in 
hand,  do  they  not  P— Yes,  that  is  so.  {Sir  Edwin 
Oollm.)  As  a  mle. 

5544.  Then  if  stores  are  demanded  from  here  to  re- 
plenish the  stock  is  it  very  easy  to  ear-mark  thoie 
stwes  to  the  special  expedition  P — {Mr.  Jacob.)  It  is  not 
easy;  thm  has  been  a  proposal  made,  I  think  quite 
noently,  by  the  GoTemment  of  India  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  ear-mark  them,  but  I  understand 
that  the  India  Office  has  raised  some  difficulty  about  it, 
and  it  seems  doubtftal  whether  it  will  be  carried  out. 
The  attempt  was,  however,  made  in  some  years  as,  for 
instance,  m  1879-80,  1880-81,  and  188^3.  The  other 
chara^  shown  lower  down  in  that  colnmn  are  for  stores 
for  the  special  defence  works ;  they  are  kept  sepurate. 

5544a.  Would  you  find  it  difficult,  Sir  Ralph,  to 
charge  stores,  which  you  ordered  from  your  general 
store  balance,  against  an  expedition  P 

(Sir  Ralph  Enox.)  No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  we  should 
value  the  stores  as  they  were  issued  ;  that  is  what  we 
idways  do  when  they  ai-o  shipped  abroad  and  in  that 
way  we  get  a  very  fair  approximation. 

(Ohairman.)  Take  the  Chitral  expedition,  stores 
ordered  here  would  probably  only  reach  India  after 

the  expedition  was  over. 

(Sir  Ralph  Enox.)  But  these  would  probably  be 
ordered  to  replace  stores  taken  from  tho  magazines  in 
India. 

{Okavrman.)  And  therefore  you  would  keep  au  account 
in  India  against  the  general  store  accountaud  charge 
the  expedition  with  all  the  new  stores  brought  in  to 
make  up  the  general  balance. 


{Sir  J2alp/t  Knoje.)  Yes.  We  should  ascertain  what 
was  returned  and  credit  the  account  with  the  amonnt. 


Sir  E.  H.  a. 
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5545.  {Chairman.)  But  supposing  the  stores  are  not 
actually  replaced,  would  not  that  tend  to  a  fictitious 
charge  for  stores  issued  P  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
in  the  case  of  an  expedition  you  do  not  order  the  full 
namber  of  rifles  to  replace  those  issued  for  the  expedi-      jisrch  i896 

tion,  an  account  of  this  kind  would  not  be  quite  corroot,   , 

unless  you  replace  exactly  the  number  that  you  have  Iifilitary. 
issued  for  liie  expedition? — {Sir  Edwin  Ouile*.)  We 
should  follow  tho  principle  SirBalphKnox  has  described, 
that  is  to  say,  in  arriving  at  an  account  in  India,  the 
stores  would  be  valued  and  the  cost  of  replenishing  the 
stock  of  ammunition.  It  would  not  bo  possible  to  show 
it  in  the  home  aooounts  exactly,  but  we  know  what  de- 
mands we  should  make  ou  home  for  the  purpose  of  the 
expedition  for  the  replenishing. 

554^.  If  you  always  replenish  exactly  to  the  extent 
that,  you  issued,  that  would  give  a  true  result ;  aud  I 
understand  Sir  Ralph  Elnox's  method  is  that  he  charges 
the  expedition  with  the  stores  actually  isttued  out  of 
Block  for  the  purpose,  whereas  in  this  case  there  is  an 
order  sent  to  £n^land,  and  the  stores,  it  seems  to  me,  as 
far  as  an  expedition  is  concerued,  would  probably  oome 
into  receipt  after  the  expedition  ended  P — Yes. 

5517.  And  if  yon  did  not  order  exactly  the  some 
amount  of  stores  that  you  issued,  which  I  presume  is  not 
always  done,  then  you  would  not  have  a  correct  resnlt  P 
—We  have  a  very  accurate  scale  of  reserves  laid  down, 
for  instance,  so  many  thousand  water-proof  sheete  are 
issued,  say  20,000  ;  a  demand  is  sent  to  Ensland  for  the 
replenishment  of  thai  reserve  which  is  kept  np  toa 
certain  point,  to  replace  tho  20,000. 

5548.  Therefore  there  is  an  automatio  process  P— I 

tihink  9o. 

5549.  Yon  replace  the  stores  op  to  a  oertam  level  P— 
Yes,  hocaoae  we  have  actual  scales  of  reserves. 

5550.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Suppose  you  issued  tivr  any 
special  expedition  10,000  rifles,  but  your  stock  tu^mened 
to  be  ratner  abundant,  and  you  only  cudered  5,000, 
would  you  charge  to  that  expedition  the  cost  of  10,000 
or  5,000  ?— We  should  charge  10.000.  but  I  may  say  that 
we  do  not  issae  rifles  becanse  those  are  in  the  huidB  of 
the  troops. 

5551.  Anything ;  it  does  not  matter  what  it  is  P— Yes. 

5552.  Why  was  this  sub-bead  of  oocount  "special 
operations  "  ordered;  it  only  commenced  in  1878-/9  P— 
(Sir  Edwin  Oollen.)  There  was  a  special  column  for  special 
operations  because  we  had  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  np  to  a  certain  limit.  (JIfr.  Jacob.)  That  is  the 
special  operations  for  the  four  years  named  above.  As 
I  i*aid,  an  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the  charge,  but 
it  was  afterwards  abandoned.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
sinoe  then  to  separate  the  charge  for  special  opera- 
tions. 

5553.  (Chairman.)  You  find  a  difficulty  in  ear-mark- 
ing the  stores  for  special  operacions  ? — I  do  nob  remem- 
ber the  exact  faotit  of  this  case,  but  I  know  nothing  is 
done  in  that  way  now. 

5554.  {Sir  Donald  Stowart.)  Was  it  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  this  column  was  opened  P — I  do 
not  know  the  facts  about  the  opening  of  that  account, 
but  I  know  a  representation  has  been  recently  made  to 
the  G-overnment  of  India  asking  whether  something  of 
that  sort  could  not  be  done  again  now. 

5555.  Precisely,  but  I  think  the  whole  thing  was 
dropped  P — It  certainly  was  dropped  when  it  was  pre- 
viously attempted. 

5556.  And  all  these  further  figures  given  here  are 
really  on  aooount  of  special  defence  works  P — That  is  so 

5557.  {Chairman.)  Those,  I  think,  complete  the  items 
which  make  np  the  general  heading  Uilitaiy  Bxpen- 
ditnre  in  India.  There  is  only  one  ftirther  heading 
and  that  is  exoluage.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
would  have  any  points  on  that  to  which  yon  would  Jike 
to  call  attention.  I  think,  Ur.  Jacob,  you  propose  to  call 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  in 
his  account  of  the  Indian  expenditure,  has  omitted  t^a 
item  of  exchange,  whioh  is  included  in  most  of  the 
published  accounts  relating  co  army  expenditure  P — 
Xes,  that  is  so. 

5558.  Would  yon  please  describe  to  us  that  ohaive 
and  l^e  reason  that  Sir  Seury  Waterfield  hod  for 
omitting  it  from  the  Indian  side  of  the  expenditure  P~ 
One  qS  the  ohu'ges  omitted,  is  that  on  aooount  of 
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British  soldiers*  pay.  That  is  fixed  at  a  sterling  amonnt 
ukd  from  the  year  1883-64,  tiie  amount  actaally  paid  to 
the  British  soldier,  has  been  the  eqaivaleot  of  that 
sterling  at  the  official  rate  fixed  annually. 

5559.  ThatiBtosay.inBirHonryWaterfield'saoooant 
of  money  expended  in  India,  tiie  acoonnt  is  charged 

12  March  1S96   '^^^      amonnt  paid  to  the  soldier  at  That  I  may  call 

 '  for  my  pnrpose  here,  an  arbitrary  rate  of  exobaoge, 

namely,  the  rate  of  exchange  that  obtained  in  whatever 
year  it  might  be,  10,  15,  or  lt>  years  i^.  As  the 
rnpee  has  fallen,  India  has  made  a  separate  acoonnt  of 
the  additional  amonnt,  that  became  dae  to  the  soldier 
in  order  to  provide  him  wiA  the  equivalent  of  the 
sterling  P— Tea. 

5560.  Of  course  the  question  arises,  on  what  basts  did 
yon  take  the  som  that  is  charged  to  India  as  the  normal 
rate,  because  there  is  no  real  equivalent  between  the 
rupee  and  the  sovereign  P — The  amount  shown  is  pos- 
sibly the  difference  between  the  rupee  at  2«.  luid  the 
actual  amount  paid.  It  is  not  shown  separately  in  the 
aooounts.  I  may  explain. 

5561.  Ton  have  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  soldier  in  India  receives  a  certain  number 
of  rupees  in  respect  of  each  sovereign  dae  to  him, 
that  is  to  say,  he  receives  for  eaoh  fall  in  the  rupee  so 
many  more  rupees  in  order  to         up  his  pay  P — Tes. 

5569-3.  Well,  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  makes  a  separate 
account  of  these  additional  rupees,  and  keeps  it  outside 
his  statement  of  army  expeuditnro ;  what  is  the  rate 
which  he  admits  inco  his  acoonnt  Y  how  many  rupees  to 
the  sovereign  does  he  admit  into  his  actiount  on  page  10  ? 
Here  yon  have  net  military  expenditure,  you  know 
I  understand  ^'rom  yon,  that  from  that  net  military 
expenditure,  is  excluded  this  amonnt,  which  you  may 
say  is  paid  extr*  to  the  soldier  to  make  up  his  sterling 
pay  P— Yes. 

5564.  What  is  the  amonnt  included  in  the  net  mili- 
tary expenditure  per  sovereign  P — That  I  believe  is  ten 
rupees  to  the  sovereign. 

5565.  Well,  that  was  only  an  old  and  convenient 
method  of  calcolution.  Except  for  a  moment,  Ae 
rnpee  scarcely  ever  in  history  reached  29.,  did  it  P — 
Oh,  yes. 

5566.  Only  for  a  very  eliort  time  ? — For  come  time  it 
was  above  2«. 

6567.  Just  at  the  time  that  the  gold  disiuiveries  were 
at  their  highest,  wan  it  not  'f  No. 

5568.  Was  it  over  2b.  early  in  the  sixtioR  ? — Yes,  it 
was  above  2».  in  1869-60  and  1860-61,  and  wai  very 
close  to  2s.  evon  in  1871, 

5569.  It  was  1».  ll((.i'— It  was  over  1».  lU. 

5570.  The  case  is  that  for  every  W.  due  to  the  British 
soldier,  in  this  column  here  is  <-harged  10  rupees  h  -I 
believe  that  is  the  way  the  calculation  is  made ;  but  I 
am  not  sure. 

5571.  Whatever  he  received  more  than  10  mpecs  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield  has  carried  into  this  separate  ac- 
count -That,  I  believe,  is  the  way  in  which  his  account 
is  made  out.  but  I  am  not  sure  us  to  the  initial  rate 
upon  which  the  increased  charge  has  been  calcnlatcd. 

5572.  In  what  account  of  Sir  Qenry  Waterfield  does 
that  allowance  which  is  paid  in  India  appear  P — In  this 
Table  XIX.  column  5. 

5573.  Column  5,  British  soldiera'  pay  P— Yes. 

5574.  Ought  not  that  to  be  counted  as  a  charge  in 
India  when  we  are  looking  at  the  charge  of  tbe  army  in 
India.  It  is  a  payment  made  in  India  P— It  certainly 
is  a  payment  in  India,  but  it  is  a  payment  which 

•  depends  entirely  upon  tho  rate  of  exchange. 

5575-  Quite  so,  but  it  is  an  Indian  churge  P^It  is. 

5576.  And  therefore  when  we  come  to  put  the 
charges  together  we  ought  probably  to  put  in  an  extra 
cMlumn  for  that? — Yes,  that  if*  a  charge  in  India. 

5577.  You  see,  it  comes  to  a  very  largo  «um  ? — 
Yes. 

5578.  And,  in  reality,  without  going  into  the  niceties 
of  its  being  caused  by  ejichango,  b3  many  more  rupees 
are  paid  to  the  soldier  in  India.  That  is  a  payment  in 
India,  and  it  ought  really  to  be  added  on  to  the  head 
of  "other  charges,"  column  6  in  table  IV.?— Yes,  if 
yon  are  taking  out  the  total  charges  in  India. 

5579.  You  wonld  agree  wixh  that  P— Yes,  it  certainly 
is  a  ohw^  in  India,  and  in  our  accounts,  of  coarse,  it 
is  not  stated  sepiu«tely  at  all. 


5580.  Are  thm  any  other  points  under  this  faeadiag 
of  exchange  P — Tbe  exchange  compensation  is  also 

separated,  too,  and  shown  in  that  table. 

5581.  Column  6  P— Yes. 

5582.  Therefore  may  we  take  column  6  and  column  6 
as  boib  representing  payments  in  India  P— Yes,  those 
both  represent  payments  in  India,  but  column  6  does 
not  represent  only  military  payments it  includes  both 
civil  and  militay  charges. 

5883.  That  is  quite  a  recent  charge  P— Yes,  that  is  the 
exchange  compensation. 

5584.  Can  you  separate  tho  military  portion  fVom 
the  civil  P— Yes.  The  army  charges  for  exchange  com- 
pensation have  been :— 1893-4,  fii.  264,620  ;  1894-5 
(Revised).  Rx.  518,600 ;  1895-6  (Budget).  Bx.  610,000. 

.5585.  Are  there  any  other  points  in  connexion  with 
Table  XIX.  to  which  you  wonld  wish  to  call  our  attri- 
tion P— I  would  only  call  attention  to  the  remittance 
accounts  ;  that  is  also  nn  Indian  charge ;  that  is  not  a 
charge  ou  account  of  English  expenditure. 

55S6.  That  is  an  Indian  charge  P — That  appears  in 
the  Indian  accounts. 

5587.  But  that  is  nven  by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  as 
an  English  charge  P--Ye8 ;  it  is  brou^^t  to  aoconut  here 
because  it  is  directly  duo  to  exchange. 

5588-9.  But  that  is  not  confined  to  military  officers  P 
— Ko,  that  is  not  military  at  all. 

5689f(.  We  mast  take  that  into  consideration  when 
we  come  to  the  other  headings  ? — Yes.  The  only  por- 
tion of  column  3  that  is  military  is  the  exchange  on 
tho  sterling  military  expenditure  in  England. 

5590.  Quite  so  ;  stores,  pensions,  and  so  forth ;  tbe 
other  things  that  are  paid  in  England  P—Yes. 

5591.  But  clearly,  when  we  are  making  a  ohazge  for 
expenditure  on  the  army  in  India,  as  apart  from  the 
corresponding  charge  in  England,  columns  5  and  6,  so 
far  as  column  6  refers  to  military  officers,  ought  to  appear 
in  Table  IV.,  the  Indian  expenditure?— Yes,  if  you  want 
to  give  tho  whole  of  the  Indian  expenditure.  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield's  Table  IV.  is  headed,  "  Net  Military  Bxpen- 
"  ditnre  in  India  apart  from  i^hMige,"  and  that  is 
why  he  excluded  these  items. 

5592.  I  should  rather  like  to  see  the  evidence  of 
yesterday  and  to-day,  so  ae  to  pat  rather  more  carefnlly 
together  what  the  joint  eipeudituro  is,  and  I  should 
propose  to  call  your  attention  to  that  probably  when 
next  we  meet,  because  if  we  try  now  to  work  out  in 
question  and  answer  what  tho  joint  ohnrge  is  it  will 
take  up  some  time,  and  we  shall  get  through  it 
quicker  if  we  come  with  the  table  prepared  which  will 
show  the  joint  military  expenditure  in  England  and 
India ;  therefore  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  nowP 
—Yes. 

5593.  {Mr.  Bucluiiian.)  I  would  only  ask  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  this ;  I  see  that  in  1875-76  yon  paid  the  home 
authorities  4-1.  12«.  6d.  per  head,  and  now  you  pay 
them  at  the  rate  of  71.  lOa-,  which  is  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  co.st  of  the  British  soldier  to  the  Indian  Oovem- 
luont.  I  suppose  the  contention  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  that  that  increase  in  greater  thnn 
ought  to  have  been  charged  to  them  9— {Sir  Etixoin 
Collen.)  1  tuink  so.  I  think  they  would  say  that  a  cer- 
tain organisation,  for  instance,  depots  which  have  been 
created  a^  home,  has  conduced  to  the  increase  of 
that  charge.  Take  for  example  the  portion  of  the 
charge,  such  as  that  for  the  cavalry  depAt  which 
i!ame  ori^nally  into  the  accounts,  bnt  which  now  is 
included  in  the  71.  10s. ;  what  we  always  contend^  wai 
that  the  organisation  of  the  dep6t  was  on  a  higher 
scale  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  ns  with 
the  numbers  of  cavalry  recruits  we  required. 

5593a..  That  addition  to  the  cost  of  training  the  British 
soldier,  undertaken  at  home  from  the  point  of  view 
of  convenience  at  home  without  any  re^trd  to  the 
necessity  for  it  in  relation  to  his  service  in  India,  that 
change  was  made  without  consulting  l^e  GDVomment 
of  India,  and  with  the  view  to  British  exigencies  and 
not  to  Indian  P 

(Chairman.)  No  doubt  there  is  force  in  what 
Mr.  Buchanan  says,  but  these  charges  were  arranged 
practically  by  a  Commission  which  hflwd  Lord  Northbro<^ 
at  its  head  with  a  representative  of  the  War  Office  in 
Sir  Ralph  Knox,  and  a  representative  of  the  Indian 
Government,  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe,  therefore  this  was 
not  a  mere  autocratic  act  of  the  English  (itovomment. 

(JUr.  Buchanan.)  Ko 
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(Ghairmtm.)  It  was  fixed  by  the  oMnmittee. 
It  WM  qaite  open  to  the  Indian  GoTemiuent  to  object 
to  the  result  r — If  I  maj  ventare  to  Baj  bo,  some  of 
the  members  of  Tarioas  committees,  the  Indian  mem< 
bers  of  rorioas  committeea,  although  thej  accepted 
tot  the  parpoee  of  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the 
War  Office  certain  rates  and  certain  calcalatious,  yet 
recorded  tlieir  opinion  that  tMs  dep6t  organisation, 
for  instance,  wa«  on  a  bighw  scale  than  was  iieressary 
for  tiie  reqnirementH  of  India,  and  they  particularly 
asked  that  inquiries  might  be  made  into  that  snbject. 

S594a.  (Chairman,)  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  com- 
mittee on  which  India  was  lepresented  as  well  as  the 
War  Office,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  at  the  head  of  that 
cranniittee  was  placed  a  statesman  who  certainly  would 
not  be  charged,  I  think,  with  a  disinclination  to  India ; 
he  was  ae  impartial  a  man  between  England  and  India 
88  yon  could  nnd. 

5595.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  That  is  one  of  the  questions 
we  propose  to  investigate,  though  whether  it  should 
come  now  op  under  the  apportionment  of  charge  I  do 
not  quite  know;  all  I  was  going  to  ask  just  now  was 
whether  the  Govemnjent  of  India  would  acquiesce  in 
this  great  increase  from  4Z.  12b.  6d.  to  71.  lO0..as  having 
been  fairly  imposed  upon  them  f-  -  No,  I  should  say  that 
they  would  say  that  that  increase  had  been  greater  than 
was  absolutely  necessary, 

5596.  (Chairman.)  When  we  come  to  the  apportion- 
meat  of  charge  we  shall  hare  your  views  upon  this 
point  ? — ^Well,  we  may  be  entirely  in  eiTor,  hub  we  have 
never  been  C[aite  satisfied  as  to  the  details  ujhmi  which 
the  calculation  was  fonnded. 

5597.  Bnt  I  presume  yon  will  be  prepared  to  give  us, 
when  we  come  to  the  apportionment  of  the  charge, 
yonr  view  upon  the  resnlt  of  this  Committee,  will  yon 
not  P— Well,  in  a  general  way,  but  I  have,  of  ronrse, 
no  technical  or  expert  knowledge  cf  ril  the  calculations 
made  by  the  War  Office  at  home. 

&598.  We  shall  be  looking  to  yon  to  give  us  the 
Indian  case  ? — Tes,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

5599.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  That  will  come  next  time. 
Tbeie  is  only  one  other  question  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  about — eonld  yon  tell  ns  what  in  the  old  days  when 
India  did  her  own  reomiting,  and  had  her  British  force 
independently  of  the  home  Government,  would  be 
the  corresponding  charge  to  the  Indian  Exchequer  to 
this  71.  10«.  P — I  do  not  know  the  exact  charge.  1 
know,  when  we  had  the  Warley  Dep6t,  we  recruited 
at  a  very  small  cost. 

5600.  There  is  no  possibility  of  giving  a  figure,  bnt 
I  presume  we  may  assume  that  it  was  considerably  less 
than  the  41. 12«.  6d. ;  the  former  system  was  very  much 
cheaper  P— That  is  to  say  the  special  recruiting  for  the 
East  India  Company's  forces. 

5601-2.  (Chairman.)  The  Indian  Government  have 
constantly  put  before  the  Treasury  their  view  that  the 
recruiting  system  was  much  cheaper  when  they  did  it 
themselTes,  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  refer  you  to  it  P 
— f  Jfr.  Jaeob.)  It  is  in  the  papers  laid  before  tho  Com- 
mission. 

{Sir  Ba^h  Knmn.)  It  comes  up  like  King  Charles' 
head  in  every  letter  they  write  on  the  subject. 

56^.  (Mr.  Suchanan.)  The  Indian  Government 
think,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  financial  reasons  go,  that 
the^r  would  like  to  revert  to  the  old  system  and  have 
their  British  force  independently  P — (Sir  Edwin  C'oUen.) 
Tliat  opens  up  a  very  large  question.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  in  the  aGBrmative. 

5604.  It  has  not  heen  practically  coosidered  by  the 
Indian  Government  in  recent  yeajv  ?— No ;  not  within 
reoent  years. 

6605.  It  would  certainly  be  very  mnob  cheaper  P — I 
should  say  certainly  that  it  would  he  cheaper. 

5606.  {Sir  WilUam  Wedderhwn.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
Sir  Edwin  CoUon  a  question  that  1  forsot  to  ask  an  to 
the  Indian  charges  with  regard  to  the  Volunteers.  Do 
yon  cfmsider  from  a  military  point  of  view  that  the 
volunteers  cf  India  are  of  value  r — I  do. 

5607.  To  the  extent  of  the  cost  that  is  shown  here  ? 
—Yes,  I  think  so. 

5608-10.  I  see  that  it  has  increased.  At  page  58  of 
this  retam  of  the  redaction  of  expenditure  it  gives  the 
cost  for  the  volunteers,  and  it  has  risen.  In  luB^  -^5,  it 


was  Bx.  68,100.  It  has  gradually  risen  till  in  the 
estimates  of  1892-^3  this  item  is  shown  as  Rx.  166,000. 
That  is  a  very  large  increase  P — ^Yes. 

5611.  Is  it  likely  to  go  on  increasing  in  that  same 
ratio  ?—  I  think  not,  because  part  of  the  increase 
depends  upon  certain  concessions  which  were  made  to 
the  volunteers  in  the  way  of  assistance  and  money,  and 
capitation  allowances  and  so  on,  which  are  not  likelj  to 
occur  again  within  a  few  lears,  and  the  limit  will  be 
tho  limit  of  numbers  of  volnnteem  who  can  be  obteined 
in  India. 

5612.  Then  the  increase  has  been  a  sort  of  annual 

increment  each  year  ?  — Kach  year,  yes. 

5613.  It  has  not  jumped  up  suddenly  P — No,  as  a  rule 
ii  has  gone  on  gradually.  There  were  very  few  votnn< 
teers  at  one  time,  now  there  arc  a  considerable  number 
—28,000  to  30,000  I  think. 

5614-17.  May  I  nsk  in  what  way  they  are  valuable 
from  a  military  point  of  view  ? — I  should  say  from  a 
military  point  cf  view  they  are  valuable  for  garrison 
purposes,  to  hold  certain  stations  in  case  of  any  internal 
disturbances,  or  when  the  troops  were  withdrawn  in 
other  directions.  They  are  anxtlia^  forces  to  the 
regular  army  and  they  wonid  be  valuable  in  ooonpying 
certwn  positions  in  India,  and  seonring  the  safety  of  an 
unprotected  population. 

5618.  If  it  were  desired  to  reduce  that  expenditure 
upon  the  volunteers,  in  what  direction  could  it  best  be 
etfected  f — The  only  possible  way  woold  be  by  the 
Gtorernment  of  India  saying  they  would  not  allow  any 
more  volunteers  to  be  enrolled,  I  see  no  poMtbility 
of  redncing  the  expenditure  so  long  as  yon  oontinae  to 
enrol  them. 

5619.  Those  different  items  at  paragraph  18,  page  58, 
of  the  paper  headed,  "  Beduction  of  Expenditure," 
would  all  nave  to  continue  P— Yes,  nndonbtedly. 

There  is  just  one  other  question  I  wish  to  ask 
with  reference  to  a  map  of  the  boundaries ;  could  yon 

S've  me  the  reference  to  the  map  which  is  at  present 
e  working  map  of  the  Govemment  of  India  in  dealing 
with  such  questions — boundary  (questions  P — No,  I  am 
afrsid  I  cannot  give  yon  any  special  reference. 

5621.  I  mean  could  you  ascertain,  and  at  tho  next 
meeting  perha[A  give  as  thac  ?— I  might  be  able  to  do 
so. 

5622.  It  is  an  impoi*tant  point  to  know  upon  what 
line  the  Government  of  India  depend  in  these  matters  f 
—Tes. 

5623.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  have  just  only  one  question. 
I  think  it  was  declared  in  some  despatch  by  the 
Govemment  of  India  that  they  were  not  legaUy  bound 
to  pay  this  compeniiation  for  exchange;  are  you  aware 
of  that  P— (Jfr.  Jaa>h.)  Yes,  there  oonld  be  no  legal 
claim. 

5624.  They  are  not  legally  bound  to  pay  itP — Yes,  I 
believe  so. 

5625.  And  can  you  say  that  when,  as  was  the  case 
very  often,  exchange  was  above  2$.,  any  account  was 
taken  of  that  at  all  in  paying  the  salaries  in  those 
days  P — I  was  not  happy  enough  to  be  in  India  then. 

5626.  But  from  the  India  Office  you  can  ascertain 
whether  they  have  always  paid  the  regular  rupees 
withont  aiiv  reduction  at  all  or  so  much  lugher.  From 
records  I  daresay  they  can  find  out  whether  any  such 
deduction  was  ever  made  P— I  think  I  can  safely  say 
thnt  no  such  dednction  was  ever  made  in  the  nutter 
of^civil  pay. 

6627.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  There  is  one  point  which  [ 
should  like  tu  clear  up  which  I  think  the;je  fli;ures  do 
not  make  very  clear,  but  rather  confuse.  The  first 
flgnre  stated  in  table  14  ao  payment  made  to  the  War 
Office  is  stated  at  320,0002.  P— Yes. 

5628.  It  is  hardly  current,  I  think,  to  state  that  that 
payment  was  made  to  the  War  Office.  It  was  made  on 
account  of  the  War  Office  claim,  bat  it  was  really  made 
to  the  Ti-eaaury  ;  are  you  aware  of  tiMb  P — ^Yes,  it  was 
made  to  the  British  Treasury. 

5629.  At  one  time  all  the  payments  of  these  expenses 
formed  a  proportion  of  the  extra  receipts  of  the  revenue. 
That  year,  1875-76,  was,  I  think,  in  tne  middle  of  tb» 
period  daring  which  there  was  considerabto  dispate  as 
between  the  War  Office  and  tho  India  Office  as  to  the 
payment  that  should  be  made,  was  it  notP — Yes,  I 
boliere  bq. 
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6630.  It  n  the  middle  of  the  period,  and  dniing  that 
time  it  -would  appear  that,  as  against  the  claims  which 
the  War  Office  was  making,  the  India  Office  was  taking 
a  very  eangnine  view  as  to  what  the  amount  would  be 
which  they  would  have  to  pay;  for  I  find  here,  in  refer- 
ring  to  the  papers  in  whKih  a  settlement  was  come  to, 
that  the  War  Oflioo  claim?  during  the  seven  years  were 
12  March  1896.  486,000*.,  444,O00Z.,  388.000i.,  403,00(11..  430,000Z., 
468!000i..  and  679,0U0i.  As  ajiainst  thote  claims  the 
India  Office  appears  to  have  paid  the  Treasury  505,0001.. 
435,(l00i.,  460,000/.,  400.000?.,  880,0001.,  and  then  comes 
this  very  sanguine  year,  320,0001.;  the  next  year 
400,0O0L  The  settlement  that  was  come  to  ultimately 
as  regards  those  seven  years  was  that  a  certain  portion 
claimed  by  the  War  Office  shouUi  be  written  off,  and  that 
the  sums  which  had  been  advanced  to  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  those  years  should  be  taken  as  approxi- 
mating the  sum  which  should  bo  paid  1^  the  Jjidian 
Government  to  the  Treasury.  The  average  payment 
throughout  l^ose  years  would  have  been  410^0001.  and 
none  of  them  fell  so  low  as  320,0001.  P— No  payment  for 
any  one  of  those  years  appears  really  to  have  been  so 
low  as  320,0001. 

1)631.  So  that  the  insertion  of  this  figure,  praotically 
fm  oomparisott,  shows  as  if  some  very  large  increase,  as 
compared  with  that  year,  had  been  made  in  the  clums 
on  the  iMut  of  the  War  Office  P— I  stated  before  that  it 
was  ttufy  a  payment  on  account,  that  there  wore  some 
arrears. 

6632.  But  supposing  the  sum  of  410,0001.,  which  is 
the  average,  be  taken  for  that  year,  the  increase  would 
be  rednced  by  about  90,000i.  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

5638.  The  increased  charge  in  the  later  years  has 
risen,  has  it  not,  from  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  force,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  a  larger 
number  of  recruits  are  sent  out  in  cc-nsequence  of  the 
full  development  of  the  short-service  system.  Is  not 
that  the  case  P— I  think  Sn-  Edwin  Collen  could  answer 
that  question.    (Sir  Edwm  CoUen.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

5634.  The  incressed  charge  under  tho  71.  lOs.  charged 
for  the  period  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  charge 
p^r  man  had  been  the  main  element  in  making 
the  calculation,  and  thai  the  number  of  men  shipped 
as  recruiU  has  been  larger  than  it  was  under  the  former 
system;  that  is  so,  is  it  not?— [Mr.  Jacob.)  Thecharge 
per  man  formed  a  considerable  element,  but  not  the 
only  element  in  the  charge. 

6636.  Quito  so,  but  Ktill  a  considerable  element  P— 
Yes. 

6636.  So  much  so  that,  supposing  the  number  shipped 
had  increased  from,  say,  9.000  up  to  14,000.  that  would 
make  a  considerable  ditTerenoe  P— It  would  make  a  con- 
siderable  difference. 

66S7.  But  are  you  not  aware  that  that  is  one  of  the 
mun  causes  of  the  increased  charge?— On  the  details 
of  1889-90  the  charge  per  man  was  less  than  50  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  charge. 

5638.  But  it  was  the  charge  which  varied  the  most  P— 
That  I  cannot  say. 

5639  Then  as  regards  tho  non-effective  British 
charffe*  could  you  state  what  the  sum  was  tl»t  was 
naid  under  the  system  of  capitalisation  in  the  last 
JowP-The  amount  paid  in  1884^5  was  830,994i. 

6640.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  that  was  on  account 
of  officers,  and  how  much  on  account  of  men  ?— I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  is  stated  in  tho  accounts  or  not. 
No  I  find  that  it  is  merely  stated  as  a  payment  to  tno 
Imocrial  Government  on  account  of  retired  p&j  pen- 
sions, Ac.  of  Her  Majesty's  British  forces  sernngT.or 
Wng  served  in  Indii.  800.000^;  pay  of  nou-etfective 
oolong  of  Eoyal  Artillery,  30.994Z. 

5641.  ButafUr  the  cessation  of  the  system  of  oapi- 
talisaUon  the  charge  was  very  much  reduced  i*— Yes, 
very  much. 

5642  Do  you  know  at  what  rate  the  non-effective 
charge  for  men  was  increasing  at  about  that  time? 
Youliave  abated  just  now  that  you  are  ^able  to  dis- 
UiiRuish  between  the  two:  I  am  afraid  thai  ui  an 
answer  w  uiy  question  P— I  do  not  thmk  I  i:ould  state 
that  now. 

6643.  Have  you  figures  which  would  show  at  what 
rate  the  out-p^nsion  charge  for  British  soldiers  is 
increasing  now  ?— Do  you  mean  the  total  charge  P 

5644-  No,  for  pensions  to  soldiers.  What  I  w»s 
trying  to  do  wfls  to  opptrast  the  phargo  under  the 


longer  service  system  with  the  charge  under  the  shorter 
service  system  for  pensions  for  soldiers? — The  amount 
is  not  distingnisfaed  in  the  aocounts  at  all. 

5645.  Would  you  bo  surprised  to  bear  that  in  the  last 
years  of  tho  system  that  is  in  1881,  1882,  1883.  the 
additions  to  the  annuity  which  the  Indian  Glovernment 
capitalised,  amounted  iii  the  year  lt^81-82  to  39,000?., 
in  1882-83  to  34,0001.,  and  in  1883-84  to  21.000?.,  an 
average  of  something  like  35,0001.  a  year  of  increased 
charge,  whervas  the  increased  charge  at  present  amounts 
to  from  7.000/.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  Would  yoa  think  that 
that  would  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  change  P — I  do 
not  know  to  what  chargu  exactly  yon  are  referring. 

5646.  The  charge  for  out- pensions  forsoldiersP — ^Yes, 
I  have  nos  got  the  details  of  that.  The  total  charge  is 
increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  that. 

6647.  The  total  charge  P—Yos. 

6648.  But  the  pensions  to  tho  soldiers  in  the  two 
periods  are  according  to  figures  which  I  have  before 
me  just  what  I  have  stated.  Before  the  system  ot 
short  service  had  come  completely  into  operation,  the 
anmiiil  increase  amounted  to  as  much  on  an  average 
as  35,000/.  a  year,  whereas  now  the  annual  increase 
amounts  to  not  much  more  than  from  8,0001.  to  9,0002. 
a  year  ? — No,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hew  that, 
because  it  would  be  Uie  natural  result  of  the  change  of 
tho  system.  In  the  one  case  tho  capitalised  Talue  was 
given  which,  of  course,  very  largely  exceeds  the  annual 
value.  In  this  case  it  is  an  increase  in  the  annual 
value  ;  in  the  former  case  it  was  an  increase  in  the 
capitaliHed  value.  An  increase  in  the  annual  value  of 
9.000/.  or  10,000/.  shows  a  very  much  larger  increase 
than  an  increase  in  the  capitalised  value  of  35,0001. 

6649.  Quite  so,  bat  the  innreaso  I  have  stated  is  not 
an  increase  of  the  oapitalised  sum,  but  an  inoreaBe  of 
the  annuity  upon  which  tho  sum  paid  by  India  was 
capitalised?— I  did  not  understand  that. 

6650.  That  is  to  say,  India  in  1881-82  paid  a  capital 
sum  respresenbing  the  value  of  an  annuity,  represent- 
ing 39,970/.  for  pensions  granted  in  that  year;  in  the 
year  1882-83  they  jHtid  a  capitalised  value  of  34,560/.; 
in  1883-84  it  fell  to  21.300/.,  so  that  if  there  had  been 
a  system  uf  annual  charge  in  existence  at  that  lame, 
the  vote  would  have  gono  np  by  38,000/.  in  the  one 
ynar,  34,0001.  in  the  next  year,  and  21,0031.  the  next 
year? — What  increase  was  thatP 

5651.  The  increase  of  the  anuuities  which  India 
capitalised  ? — I  do  not  understand  that. 

6652.  Every  year  a  certain  number  of  men  were  being 
put  upon  the  pension  list  ? — Yes. 

5653.  The  annuity  representing  the  value  of  those 
pensions  was  ascertained  and  then  India  paid  the 
capital  value  of  that  P— Yee. 

5654.  That  was  the  system.  Well,  I  have  before  me 
a  figure  which  informs  me  that  for  the  year  1881-82 
the  annuity  which  India  capitalised  on  account  of  out- 
pensions  of  men  was  39,9701.  P — Not  the  increase  P 

6655.  Those  were  the  new  pensions  created  that  year 
in  addition  to  any  pensions  chat  had  been  in  existence 
before  P — Yes,  but  India  only  paid  the  value  of  those. 

6656.  That  is  allP-^Yes,  exactly. 

5657.  But  Ae  addition  to  the  annual  ohar^  amounted 
to  39,9701.  P — No,  certainly  not,  the  addition  to  the 
annual  charge  would  not  amount  to  that.  India  paid 
only  the  capitalised  value  each  year  of  the  pensions. 

5658.  Of  the  pensions  P— The  amount  may  hare  been 

ncreasing  or  decreasingr  from  year  to  year. 

6669.  Yee,  but  the  figures  I  hare  before  me  show 
that  the  increase  in  that  year  in  the  annnal  charge 
was  39,9701.  P— Not  the  increase  in  the  annual  ohai^ 
the  pensions  of  which  we  had  to  pay  the  oapitaliwd 
value  during  that  year  were  of  that  amount;  we  may 
have  had  to  pay  more  or  less  in  the  prertons  year. 

6660.  More  or  less  P — Certainly. 
5661.  In  the  previous  year P— Yes;  the  two  things 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other  that  I.  can  see. 

6662.  You  paid  in  that  year  484,000/.  for  the  capi- 
talised value  of  the  pensions  that  were  granted  to  sol- 
diers for  their  Indian  service  P— Yes,  but  wo  did  not 
pay  484,000/.  plus  the  amount  that  we  paid  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

5663.  What  you  paid  in  the  previous  year  was  a  final 
settlement  ?— A  final  settlement  exactly. 
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5664.  And  then  yon  paid  the  next  year  484,000/.  ?^ 
Ym. 

5665.  That  represented  an  annniU  of  39,0001.  P— 
Yea. 

5666.  The  next  year  you  paid  4-20,000f.  on  account  of 
ont-pentions,  capitaliaed  snmP— Tes. 

5667.  That  was  the  oapitaliMd  vtiw  of  an  aannity 
of  31.O0O2.  a  year.  The  next  year  tou  paid  259,000<., 
which  was  toe  cauitalised  raloe  or  81,0001..  and  eo  on  P 
-Yes. 

5668.  Therefore  the  annual  ittcrease  to  yoor  pension 
list  represented,  then,  jnst  as  mnch  as  I  nare  stated. 
39.0001  one  year,  34,0J0Z.  the  next  year,  and  21,0001. 
the  next  year? — No.  I  do  not  admit  that  that  is  the 
annnal  increase  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  ex* 
pression  would  be  applied  andor  the  present  systnn. 
That  was,  as  I  understand  yon,  the  charge  for  which 
we  were  actnally  reepoiuibfe  in  each  year ;  now  we 
cany  on  from  ^ear  u>  year  the  balance  of  the  pensions 
which,  aooordmg  to  the  actoarial  caloalatiott,  are 
pay^le  during  the  previous  year,  and  the  additional 
payment,  if  Miy.  is  an  actual  addicion  to  the  payment  of 
tiie  previous  year. 

^69.  But  anrely  yon  will  admit  that  your  payment 
under  the  capitalised  system  was  the  capital  value  of 
the  new  pensions  that  were  granted  in  that  particular 
year  F— Yes,  that  was  the  way  we  paid. 

5670.  Yoar  new  pensioas  meant  an  additional  oharge 
to  India  P — No.  they  would  not  be  an  additional 
charge  in  the  same  sense  as  under  the  existing  system. 
Wfaoi  yott  pay  from  year  to  year  there  are  certain  pen- 
■ions  coming  on  and  there  are  oerttun  pensions  which 
so  off,  and  yon  get  a  net  annual  increase  or  decrease. 
DUt  in  this  case  yon  merely  take  an  absotate  fignre  for 
the  year  and  you  pay  the  capitalised  value  of  tbat.  The 
two  nstems  cannot  be  compared  except  by  bringing 
the  figures  to  some  common  denominator,  as.  for 
instance,  by  taking  the  totals  over  a  very  considerable 
period.  You  cannot  compare  them  by  taking  merely 
the  increase  from  one  year  to  another,  or  the  actual 
payment  from  one  year  to  another. 

5671.  I  see  what  yon  muut,  you  say  there  wonld  be  a 
decrement  to  set  off  against  this  additional  charge  P— 
Certainly. 

5672.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  As  I  nnderscand  it,  e&y  that  in 
any  particolar  year  400,0001.  were  paid  ? — Yes. 

5673.  This  means  that  for  those  people  whose  annuity 
began  in  that  year,  out  of  that  400,0001.  every  annuity 
would  be  paid  for  them  fur  as  long  as  was  neoessary  by 
the  government  here  P — Certainly. 

5674.  That  account  is  settled  altogether  P~Yes. 
absolntely  settled. 

5675.  In  the  next  year  new  pensions  arise  P — Yes. 

5676.  In  that  case,  agun,  the  Indian  Government  pays 
another  400,OUW.,  to  meet  all  the  annuities  that  apply 
to  these  new  pensioned  men  P— Yes,  tbat  is  the  ease. 

5677.  And  so  on  year  after  year.  What  Sir  Ralph 
Knox  wants  to  show  is  that  every  year  yon  pay  the 
capitalised  amonnt  for  the  annuities,  to  ba  paid  afcer- 
wardit  as  long  as  they  lived  from  that  suoi  by  tho 
Government  here  P — Yes. 

5678.  Well,  that  I  suppose  is  ulear  enough? — That  is 
oleu"  enongh. 

567:4.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  was  paid  last 
year  for  those  peosioners  only  who  were  added  last  year. 
What  you  pay  this  year  is  only  for  those  who  a:-e  coming 
on  this^raar,  and  whose  annuity  is  to  be  paid  afterwards 
by  the  War  Ofllce  regularly  P— That  was  the  previous 
system,  bat  under  the  present  system  we  pay  the  annual 
value. 

5680-  You  pay  only  the  annnal  value  every  year  P— 
Every  year. 

5681-  Sas  that  diminished,  or  has  it  inoreaaedP — 
Well,  it  is  actuarially  oalcalated,  it  is  not  Uie  actual 
▼aloe)  bat  it  is  the  aonnal  vatoe  calculated  for  Hba  one 
jet«  only. 

6682.  Ton  pay  the  annuity  for  that  year  only  and  not 
the  capitalised  value  P — That  is  so. 

boss.  (Sir  Balph  Knom.)  What  yon  'said  is  that 
against  these  additions  that  I  have  stated  here  as  the 
annual  additions,  we  must  ascertain  what  would  have 
been  the  falling-off  of  the  pensions  that  had  ceiuwd 
darinff  those  years  P-  -Yes,  if  we  had  distributed  the 
oapitdised  value  over  the  whole  period  for  which  the 
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SQUsions  were  itayable,  there  would  have  been  a 
ecrement  in  each  year  on  account  of  the  old  pensions 
as  well  as  an  increase  on  acconnt  of  the  new  pensions, 
and  the  difference  between  those  two  would  have 

represented  what  is  now  shown  as  the  increase. 


SirE.lf.ff. 

CoUem. 
K.CLE^  amd 
Mr.  S.  Jacob, 


5684.  There  might  have  been  a  decrement ;  there  would  — 
have  been  sure  to  have  been  some  increase  ? — There  HlIarBhI89*. 
might  have  been  some  net  increase,  but  I  say  what  you      ■  '  .  " — 
would  have  to  compare  with  the  present  increase  is  not  Miutaty. 
the  total  new  pensions  of  the  year,  but  the  difference 

between  those  new  pensions  and  the  amonnt  which 
actuarially  calculated  would  have  fallen  off  in  &tkt 
year. 

5685.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  On  Table  XIX,  Mr.  Jacob,  could 
yon  explain  to  me  why,  if  the  rupee  was  falling  between 
1871  and  1883-84,  the  column  of  British  soldiers*  pay. 
and  the  column  of  increased  expenditure,  owing  to 
exchange,  does  not  begin  till  1883 -8 IP— That  is 
because,  as  a  matter  ox  fact,  we  did  not  pay  ttie 
equivalent  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  nntil  that 
year.  It  was  a  new  system  that  was  introduced 
w  that  year.  {Sir  Edw%n  OvUen.)  In  1873  a  obange 
was  made  by  which  tiie  British  soldier  was  paid  at 
1«.  lOid.,  and  that  went  on.  I  think,  until  1883-84. 

56^.  Then  yon  mean  that  between  the  years  1871 
and  l8^3-8i  the  British  soldtor  did  not  get  any 
increased  number  of  rupees  to  make  up  for  the  fall  in 
exchange  P — (Mr.  /acob.)  He  got  his  pay  at  U.  lO^d. 
inst^kd  of  2«. 

5687.  At  a  fixed  rate  of  Is.  lO^d.  At  a  fixed  rate 
during  all  that  period,  and  I  presume,  therefore,  with 
reference  to  what  I  said  above,  that  the  fixed  rate  with 
which  the  existing  rate  is  compared  for  the  purpose  of 
calculating  the  increased  charge  for  exchange  on  the 
British  soldier's  pay  is  Is.  10)a.  and  not  %i. 

5688.  And  what  were  the  atepa  which  led  to  the 
alteration  of  that  fixed  rate  into  the  calculation  at  tb  e 
annual  official  rate  P — (Sir  Edwin  OoUen.)  A  representa- 
tion was  made  by  tho  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  on 
the  subject. 

5689.  (Sir  Donald  Steujart.)  I  was  commander-in. 
chief  at  the  time  I  think,  and  it  was  on  a  oomolaint 
received  from  a  privale  soldier  P — Yes.  of  the  hoyal 
Fusiliers. 

5691.  (3£r.  Mowbray.)  Was  it  done  by  the  Government 
of  India  on  their  own  initiative  P— In  communication 
with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

5690.  Was  it  in  any  way  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Government  at  home  in  oonseuuenoe  oS  the  representa- 
tions of  the  soldiers  in  India  P — No,  I  da  not  think  it 
was  in  any  way  forced  upon  them  by  the  Government 
at  home ;  they  took  it  up  and  discussed  it  on  their  own 
motion. 

5692.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  It  wai  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Government  of  IndiaP— Yes. 

5693.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Are  there  any  facilities  given 
to  the  soldiers  for  remittances  home  P— Yes. 

5694.  I  believe  there  is  some  system  by  which  officers 
can  remit  on  more  favourable  terms  ? — {Mr.  Jacob.) 
They  used  to  be  able  to  remit  through  GK)vernment 
before  oompensation  for  loss  by  exchange  was  granted. 

5695.  That  old  system  has  been  abolished  since  the  ■ 
oompensation  for  loss  by  exchange  was  granted  P— Yes. 

5696.  Was  there  any  system  P — Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  explain ;  tbat  the  arrangements  previously  in 
force  did  not  allow  the  officers  to  remit  at  a  ver^ 
favourable  rate ;  they  were  merely  allowed  to  remit 
at  the  official  rate  of  the  year,  which  generally 
happened  to  be  slightly  hu^er  than  the  aolnal  rate, 
because  the  rupee  was  »lUng;  it  was  fixed  with 
reference  to  past  facts,  and  the  rupee  fell  in  the 
interval 

5697.  But  was  there  any  similar  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  remittance*)  of  private  soldiers  who  were 
baing  paid  at  the  sterling  rate  P^(5»r  Edvin  CoUen.) 
That  is  lo  say,  who  were  being  paid,  you  mean,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  lOirf.  since  1873  ? 

5698.  Since  1873  at  the  rate  of  Is.  lO^d.,  or  since 
1883-84  at  the  current  official  rate  P — Yes  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  remit  for  some  years  at  2s.  O^d.  A  despatch 
from  the  Government  of  India  in  i883  :  "  The  question 
*'  was  referred  to  the  Gommander-in>Ohief  for  opinion, 
**  irtio^  in  his  reply  dealt  mainly  with  the  question  of 
"  remittanoes,  and  objected  to  any  change  being  made 
"  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  2$,  OJd.,  at  which  the  s<ddier 
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'*  was  allowed  to  send  home  remittances  for  the  benefit 
of  his  family  and  friends,  and  to  take  hoDiO  bin 
"  Bavings  bank  balancee." 

5699.  OfcourBe,  I  quite  understand  tliat  where  people 
are  paid  in  rupees,  and  wish  to  remit,  there  may  be 
a  reasonable  ground  for  allowing  them  to  remit  aba 
rate  higher  than  the  uurrent  rate  of  exchange,  and  that, 
£  understand,  was  the  case  with  offioertj  before  ihe 
exchange  compensation  allowance  was  made? — (Mr. 
Jacob.)  The  rate  at  which  officers  were  allowed  to 
remit  was  not  intended  to  be  higher  than  the 
onrrent  rate  of  exchange ;  it  happened  to  be  so  because 
the  mpee  was  falling;  thej  were  merely  afibrded 
facilities  for  remictaace,  but  not  wiUi  the  intention  of 
giring  them  a  fbTOorable  rate.  It  happened  in  some 
years  that  the  rupee  did  rise  sliffhtly,  and  in  tiuxe 
years  tiie  rate,  which  they  were  oSerea  by  the  GoTern- 
ment,  was  lower  than  tho  actual  market  rate. 

5700.  But,  of  course,  the  same  ailment  would  not 
ap^ly  to  people  who  are  being  paid  at  the  sterling  rate  ? 

5701.  And  what  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  any 
similar  advantages  for  remittance  were  giTon  to  private 
soldiers,  who  were  being  paid,  not  as  the  ofBcers  were 


being  paid,  in  rupees,  but  in  sterling P— The  British 
soldier  has  no  privileged  rate  of  remittance.  {Sir  Edwin 
CoUm.)  No,  he  had,  an  I  pointed  out,  bat  he  has  not 
now.  (3fj-.  Jacob.)  He  has  not  had  a  privileged  rate 
since  he  has  been  paid  at  tho  official  rate  of  exSiangn. 

5702.  Siuce  he  has  been  imid  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  the  day  he  has  no  special  advantages  P — No.  (air 
Edwin  C<Hlen.)  What  the  Government  of  India  said  in 
the  despatch  was  this :  "  If  fixed  in  sterling,  it  should  be 
"  paid  in  India  at  the  exchange  of  the  year ;  if  a  local 
'*  allowance,  it  should  be  fixc3  and  paid  in  rupees. 
"  any  money  remitted  to  us  from  India  for  as  or  for  the 
"  soldiers  sboald  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  waty." 

5703.  (Mr.  N'aoroii.)  I  want  to  ask  jnst  one  figure. 
Can  you  give  me  the  total  amount  for  any  one  year  of 
the  salaries  of  soldiers  and  the  pay  of  officeni ;  Etiropean 
officers  and  European  soldiers  ?--(Jlfr.  Jaeob.)  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  could  be  given. 

6704.  European militai^officers and Enropeansoldiers, 
the  total  pay  and  expenditure,  and  also  the  total  peneion 
of  soldiers.  All  Lhe  officers  I  think  we  hare  in  the 
return  {  it  is  the  soldiers*  pay  and  personal  expenses  or 
allowances  I  want  f — I  will  see  if  any  sach  Btatement 
oan  be  prepared. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjonmed  till  Thursday  next,  at  11  a.m. 

(For  the  12th  to  the  14th  days*  Evidence,  «m  pages  885,  et  seq.) 


At  the  India  Office. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  28id  April  1896. 


Mr.  8.  Jacob, 

asj. 

88  April  1896. 
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Mr.  T.  R.  BucHAKAK,  M.P. 

Mr.  Daoabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  MowRRAY. 


Mr.  Strfhbh  Jacob,  C.S.I. 


Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  the 
further  examined. 


Mr,  Colin  G.  Cahpbbll,  Seerttaqf. 
Qorernment  of  IniiM,  ncalled  and 


7184.  (Chairman.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  been 
obliged  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  which 
we  contemplated  when  we  puted.  We  did  our  best  to  get 
the  evidence  given  by  Captain  Hext  in  proof  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  I  saw  Mr.  Goschen  on  the  snlyect  of  bis  giving 
us  a  witness,  and  he  promised  me  that  if  I  would  send  him 
the  evidence  as  soon  as  it  came  out,  he  would  lose  no 
time  whatever  in  giving  us  a  witness.  Bnt  the  evidence 
did  not  reach  us  till  Tuesday.  He  wanted  to  look  throuKh 
it  himself,  and  that  was  too  short  a  time  for  him  to  be  able 
to  send  us  a  witness.  About  to<day  or  to-morrow  I  shall 
probably  hear  from  him  as  to  who  will  come,  and,  in  that 
case,  I  think  we  had  better  take  the  Admiralty  witness 
next  week,  so  as  to  have  Captain  Hext  the  week  after,  as 
the  India  Office  is  anxious  not  to  detun  him  over  here 
longer  than  is  necessary.  I  have  also  agreed  with  the 
Admiralty  and  the  other  Depu-tments  on  the  subject  of  the 
case  upon  which  Lord  Rosebery's  award  was  based,  and 
I  hope  that  that  will  be  very  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  Com< 
mission.  In  the  meantime,  in  consequence  of  the  Ad- 
miralty not  being  able  to  send  us  a  witness,  I  was  obliged 
to  make  another  arrangement,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Jacob  to 
come  to-day.  I  propose,  as  on  a  forms  occasion  we  took 
"  Law  and  Justice,^  to-day  to  take  with  him  the  "  Debt 
Services."  Mr.  Jacob,  have  you  seen  the  memorandnm 
whidi  was  prepared  for  tiie  use  of  the  Commission  by  Sir 


Henry  Waterfield  on  the  "  Debt  Services  "  P— It  was  pre- 
pared by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  and  myself,  jointly. 

7185.  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  that  as  the  pMier  on 
which  my  questions  to  you  will  be  chiefly  based  Yes. 

7186.  Would  you  in  the  first  place  tell  us  what  is  the 
law  or  the  practice  of  the  Government  of  India  as  to  the 
repayment  of  debt ;  is  there  any  sinking  ftmd  P — In  India 
there  is  no  sinking  fnnd  as  regards  the  rupee  debt,  but  in 
England  there  ia  a  small  sinking  fund  for  tne  genetal  debt. 
It  ia  not  a  fund  prescribed  by  law;  but  the  practice 
originated  as  follows :  Formerly  loans  were  raised  at  such 
a  rate  of  interest  as  would  attract  offers  at  about  par,  uid, 
the  amount  of  discount  or  premium  being  small,  it  was 
included  in  the  expenditure  or  revenue  of  the  year  without 
materially  affecting  the  finances.  When,  however,  it  was 
decided  in  1885  to  issue  a  loan  with  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
in  the  form  of  a  stock  st  a  considerable  discount,  it  was 
determined  to  enter  as  a  reodpt  the  money  raised,  not  the 
^bt  incurred.  But,  lest,  by  borrowing  at  a  disoMut,  and 
subsequently  repaying  at  par,  the  difference  should  fi^U  to 
be  charged  against  the  revenue,  it  provided  that,  if  the 
discount  in  any  one  year  was  moderate,  it  should  be  charged 
against  revenue ;  but  that,  if  the  amount  was  so  la^  Uhat 
that  course  would  be  incimvenient,  such  a  snm  should  be 
annually  invested  and  cha^d  sgainst  revenue  as  would 
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at  3  per  coot,  compound  interest  amount  to  the  discount 
ueunred  by  the  date  when  the  option  of  r«deemiii|{  the  loan 
would  first  arise.  The  oases  in  which  the  discount  on 
loans  was  not  charged  against  revenue  were — 

£ 

In  1886-86     ....  516,014 

In  1886-87    792,5M 

And*  on  the  purchase  of  the  Onde  and 
RohilknBd  BaQway,  in  1888-89     -  285,482 

j£l^,OfiO 


increasing  the  amount  of  the  credit  to  the  Ordinaiy  Debt  Mr.  S.  Jacob 
and  of  the  charge  for  the  Public  Works  Debt  C.8J.  * 


The  sunu  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  have  been  invested 
in -the  putchase  of  India  3}  per  cent,  stock;  the  debt 
extiniruished  in  189^-94  was  10^7/.,  and  in  1894-95 
10^2. ;  the  total  extinguished,  since  1885  to  Slat  Mareh 
1896.  ie  85.41 «. 

7187-8,  Then,  perhaps,  you  can  give  ua  an  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  smkingfund  works.  Supposing, 
for  inatuice,  that  the  Indian  Government  borrowed  here 
.  time  vUlions,  we  will  eaj,  at  3|  per  cent.,at  which,  I  think, 
your  stock  u  now.  is  it  not  P — 3  per  cent,  we  issue  at  now. 

7189.  Would  there  be  a  sinking  fund  attached  to  that, 
or  is  it  merely  a  sinking  fund  arising,  as  I  understand  from 
your  last  answer,  oat  of  the  discount  arrangements? 
Could  ^roQ  ihow  us  bow  it  would  act  upon  such  a  sum  as 
3  miUiona  bonowfed  in  3  per  cents.  P— There  would  be 
no ainkin|r  fund  for  the  general  debt;  it  would  be  merely 
for  the  discount  if  it  were  of  so  large  an  amount  as  to 
render  it  inconvenient  to  charge  the  amount  against  the 
revenue  of  the  year. 

7190.  That  is  to  sav,  if  the  loans  were  issued  at  98  or  96 
yon  would  make  up  the  differen  se  between  that  and  par  f — > 
Yes,  we  should  charge  that  to  Revenue  Account 

7191.  So  that  in  the  long  run  you  would  be  able  to  show 
that  you  had  100/.  for  every  100/.  of  stock  P— Ym. 

7192.  You  have  no  other  sinking  fund  but  thatP  

Thure  are  special  sinking  funds  in  a  few  esses,  in  cooneuon 
with  the  purchase  of  certain  of  the  guaranteed  riulways. 
The  practice  in  respect  of  the  prinei^  of  these  railways 
has  been  to  purchsse  them  by  means  ot  annuities;  and 
when  stock  is  issued  in  lieu  of,  or  in  eschaoge  for, 
annuities,  provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  creation  of 
sinking  funds  bv  the  investment  of  the  differanoe  between 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  which  would  have  been  payable, 
and  the  interest  on  the  stock  originally  created  in  redemp- 
tion thereof. 

7193.  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  a  quescion  on  tbat  subject 
afterwards ;  but  while  we  are  dealiofr  with  this  point  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  tbat  from  this  memorandum  it  appears 
that  of  recent  years  the  interftst  on  the  debt  attributed  to 
miblic  works  in  India  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  interest  on  debt  charged  in  India.  If  you  will  look  at 
the  page  which  give*  the  interest  on  the  debt  ("  Public  debt 
"  oiDCT  than  that  charged  to  railways  and  irrigation," 

fPi*^  interest  on  debt  in  India  in  the 
Budget  of  1895-96  was  3,633.400IU.  The  totiff  interest 
on  the  tot^  debt  charged  to  public  works  is  then  stated  as 
4,909300  Rjc.,  leavmg  the  interest  on  the  Public  Works  debt 
at  1,2/  6,400  Rx.  more  than  the  total  interest  on  the  debt  in 
i™"'-."  5***"*  puzzles  one  to  understand  how  that  has 
been  effisoted.  You  may  have  lent  to  railways  or  to  public 
works  surpluses  with  which  you  charge  them  as  debt  or 
you  may  have  transferred  to  the  Public  Works  Account  in 
India  part  of  loans  raised  in  England  P— Yes.  We  charge 
against  the  Public  Works  the  interest  on  tlie  actual  capital 
expenditure  on  public  works,  and  that  may  exceed  tlie 
amount  borrowed  m  India  during  any  given  period,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fsct,  it  does  now  exceed  the  total  of  the  Rupee 
debt.  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  account,  besides  tlie 
actual  debt  which  u  shown  under  this  head,  our  net 
Savings  Bank  receipts.  These  we  do  not  fund  in  India, 
but  they  come  in  aid  of  the  Government  balances  and 
become  one  of  the  liabilities  to  meet  which  the  Government 
balances  generally  are  responsible. 

7194.  And  woioh  you  use  for  such  things  as  railways  P— 
We  use  them  for  any  purposes  for  which  we  should  use 
money  raised  by  loan. 

7196-6.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  on  euoh 
expenditure  P—We  charge  4  per  cent,  on  the  Public  Works 
capital  expenditure. 

7197,  Four  per  cent,  all  round  P— Yes. 

71M.  Ton  use  such  moneys  as  Savings  Bank  receipts  ■  do 
you  alio  use  for  the  same  purpose  surpluses  arising  at  the 
end  of  the  year  which  strengthen  your  balances  P— They 
of  couae«nableusfoavoid  borrowing,  thereby  lessening 
the  amount  we  should  boirow  in  any  given  p«fiod  and  so 


7199.  Therefore  supposing  that  in  one  year  there  was  a 
surplus  of  2  millions  which  went  into  your  balances, 
and  supposing  that  during  that  time  your  expenditure  on 
public  works  was  4  millions,  you  might  borrow  2  millions 
to  be  added  to  your  debt  and  lend  2  millions  out  ofyour 
bahmces,  and  at  the  end  of  th«  pwiod  your  Public  Works 
Budget  would  be  ohaiged  wtUi  a  debt  of  4  nnUioiu  P — 
Yes. 

7200.  But  the  debt  India  would  only  be  increased 
by  2  mflliona  f  — "Hut  is  so. 

7202.  I  think  I  understand  it  now.  You  divide  the 
debt  of  India  into  two  divisions,  which  I  shall  qualify  as 
non-productive  and  productive  debt.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  use  those  expressions  P — ^Thcwe  expressions 
used  to  be  employed.  Tbe  two  divinona  are  now  called 
Ordinaiy  Debt  and  Public  Wwka  Debt. 

7203.  And  how  would  you  define  and  limit  the  Public 
Worits  Debt  P  On  what  conditions  and  for  what  services  is 
that  debt  raised?— The  total  expenditure  on  the  construe* 
tion  of  railways  and  irrigation  works  is  treated  as  capital 
expenditure  on  which  interest  is  chargeable. 

7204.  Nothing  elseP — No,  nothing  else.  We  include 
all  railway  capital  expenditure,  whether  it  is  actually 
incurred  firom  revenue  or  incurred  from  debt, ' 

7205.  You  may  eith^  advance  the  money  out  of  balances 
or  you  may  ruse  it  in  the  open  market? — Yes. 

720G.  As  far  as  the  Public  Works  Budget  is  concerned  it 
does  not  matter :  they  owe  the  same  whether  it  is  advanced 
from  balances  or  raised  from  loans  to  the  Government  of 
India?— Yes. 

7207.  And  whether  it  is  advanced  from  balanoee  or 
raised  in  the  market,  it  is  a  debt  against  the  Public  Works 
Department  P— Yes.  Of  course,  we  do  not  treat  the 
Public  Works  Department  as  if  it  were  separate  from  the 
Government  of  India;  the  arrangement  under  considera- 
tiou  is  merely  a  distribution  of  ihe  debt  which  it  has 
incurred  which  the  Government  of  India  thinks  it  con* 
venient  and  prudent  to  make  in  its  acoounte. 

7208.  Quite  so.  It  ia  veiy  important  we  should  get  into 
our  minds  that  a  part  of  this  Public  Works  Debt  has 
been  advanced  out  of  tbe  aorplus  revenue  or  out  of 
other  funds— out  of  the  savings  hanks  fund  for  instance— 
which  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the  debt  of  India  iocrewes 
in  precise  proportion  with  the  increase  of  the  Public  Works 
Debt  P — Yes,  that  is  one  way  of  looking'at  it.  Of  course 
you  may  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view.   A  great 

fiart  of  the  railway  capital  expenditure  is  incurred  in  Eng- 
uid,  and,  though  loans  have  been  raised  in  England  during 
this  period,  we  do  not  charge  any  of  the  English  debt  as 
Public  Works  debt  except  that  portion  which  is  nused 
.  expressly  for  such  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  for  tbe  pur- 
chase of  a  specified  railway.  We  do  not  charge  any  of 
the  ordinary  debt  raised  in  England  1o  Public  Works,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  we  have  to  show  a  minus  entry  in 
India  under  the  Ordinary  Debt,  whereas  the  result  would 
be  just  tbe  same  if  we  showed  a  plus  entry  in  India,  and  a 
smaller  posiHve  entry  in  England. 

7209.  Studying  these  figures  I  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  way  in  which  it  is  stated  here  is  a  methoil 
which  might  be  equally  well,  and  perhaps  more  intelli- 
gently stated,  if  tliat  part  of  the  debt  waj)  charpp**. 
against  the  debt  raised  in  England  7 — A  proposal  to  that 
effbct  has  actually  been  received  at  the  India  OflBce  f-^n\ 
the  Government  of  India,  but  it  has  not  been  answenn.^ 
yet,  and  I  cannot  say  what  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  ot 
State  will  be  upon  it.  The  Government  of  India  have, 
however,  proposed  that  the  minus  entry  in  India  should  be 
done  away  with  b^  transferring  to  interest  on  Public  Works 
debt  certain  portions  of  the  interest  charged  on  the  ordinary 
debt  in  England. 

7210-2.  But  still  that  is  a  method  of  account  P— Merely 

a  method  of  account. 

7213.  The  debt  of  tbe  Public  Works  Department  is  in 
part  due  to  advances  by  the  Government  of  India,  either  of 
surpluses  or  of  other  funds,  which  they  may  have  iu  their 
balances  for  the  time  being  ? — Yes,  the  principle  on  which 
we  proceed  is  that,  aa  we  are  borrowing  every  year,  or 
almost  every  year,  it  is  not  worth  while  keeping"  up  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  different  portions  of  our  balances,  or 
paying  off  debt  with  one  hand  and  raising  it  with  the  other ; 
and  that  the  simplest  way  is  to  raise  in  any  year  the  net 
amount  we  find  we  shall  require  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  of  our  outfjoings. 


23  April  1896. 
Debt. 
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Mr,  S.  Jaet^  7214.  Quitf  bo.    What  interest  do  you  allow  on  the 

C.SJ.  SavioKS  Bank  depoiits  in  India  P — Till  last  yax  we  were 

  allowiDK  3}  per  cent.j  but  it  waa  reduced  in  1894  to  3| 

U  April  IBM.  per  cent. 

7215.  You  are  still  obtaining  from  the  Public  Works 
Department  4  per  cent,  on  those  deposits,  if  tfae^  are  lent 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  P — We  clutrge  uic  Fablic 
W'orks  Department  4  per  cent,  all  round. 

7216.  And  BO  far  you  make  a  fair  proflt  F — No,  I  do  not 
think  any  profit  has  beVn  made  on  the  Savings  Bank  debt, 
'fill  lait  jear,  as  I  said,  we  allowed  interest  at  3}  per  cent., 
but  the  cost  involved  to  the  Goremroent  was  probably 
fully  4  per  cent. 

7217.  Now  it  has  got  down  to  3i  percent.? — Yes.  It  was 
calculated  last  year  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  Public  Works 
Debt  was  considerably  over  4  per  cent,  really,  if  we  went 
back  to  the  ori^n  of  the  debt.  We  are  paying  3|  percent, 
in  sterling,  for  mstance,  upon  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
English  Debt,  wbich  cornea  to  more  than  4  per  cent,  when 
converted  into  rupees. 

7218-9,  {Sir  Edward  Hanilton.)  Is  the  actual  amount 
of  the  Savings  Bank  deposits  lugeP — The  total  of  what  is 
classed  as  Savings  Bank  deposits,  which  inolades  a  few 
service  funds,  is  Rz.  10,701,000. 

7220.  iChainium.)  In  what  year  is  that  P— At  the  end  of 
1896. 

7221.  (Sir  Ral^h  Knox.)  What  is  the  limit  of  deposits 
in  savings  banks  in  India  ? — The  limit  is  300  nipees  a  year, 
and  2,000  rupees  in  all. 

7222.  {Chairmau.)  But  if  you  give  3i  per  cent,  at  the 
present  niommt,  and  charge  4  per  cent,  when  you  lend  that 
money  out  to  the  FuUio  Works  Department,  that  would 
give  ycu  I  should  think  a  distinct  pn^t,  would  it  not? — 
I  do  not  think  on  the  whole  that  the  4  per  cent,  charge  to  the 
PuUic  Works  Deputment  would  ^ve  us  any  jnofit. 

7223.  Do  you  think  that  the  administration  in  India  of 
that  Savings  Bank  fond  of  1 0,000,000  Rz.  would  really  cost 
as  much  as  i  per  cent,  P — No,  that  alone  does  not  cost 
f  per  oent 

7224.  Is  it  Rx.  10,000,000  capital  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  very 
small  amount  onmpared  with  the  Savings  Bank  defiosits 
in  England.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  Savings  Bank  debt 
costs  us  4  per  cent.,  hut  I  meant  that,  if  you  took  the 
whcit  of  the  Public  Works  Debt  all  round,  we  do  not 
make  a  profit  by  chaiging  4  per  cent.  Ibr  that. 

7225.  But  Sir  Edward  Hamilton's  question  was  rather 
directed  to  tbe  Savings  Bank  debt,  and  on  that  I  think  that 
at  the  present  moment  you  are  making  a  profit  ? — Yes,  but 
1  do  not  know  that  you  can  say  definitely  that  any  particular 
part  of  the  debt  is  applied  to  any  patticnbr  put  of  tbe 
expenditure. 

7226.  {Sir  Edward  Hamilttm.)  No,  but  you  are  lending 
at  4  per  cent.,  I  understand,  and  only  paying  3^  per  cent., 
therefore  thtre  is  a  margin  of  \7t.  Gd.  P — I  should  sav  that, 
as  far  as  this  money  is  concerned,  we  are  not  lending  at 
all ;  it  is  merely  a  distribution  of  tbe  charge  between 
the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  On  the 
whole  the  Public  Works  Debt  costs  us  fullv  4  per  twt.,  and 
I  think  it  is  fur  to  charge  4  per  cent  all  round  fur  that.  If 
we  assumed  that  the  Savings  Bank  debt  had  all  lieen  applied 
to  public  works,  and  chaised  only  31  per  criit.,  or  a  little 
over,  upon  that,  we  ahould  have  to  follow  the  other  debt, 
and  see  what  steriing  debt  had  been  incurred  tat  public 
works,  and  what  the  dui^e  for  that  was ;  and,  if  we  did 
that,  the  whole  of  the  eha^  would,  in  my  opinion,  come 
to  more  than  4  per  cent. 

7227.  {CkairmaH.)  Do  not  you  really  keep  any  account 
of  what  you  do  with  Savings  Bank  money  P — We  do 
not  earmark  tbe  money  in  any  way ;  it  merges  in  our 
general  balances. 

7228.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Of  course  it  is  a  loss  to  allow  3| 
per  cent,  if  you  can  get  moni^  fbr  3  per  cent,  in  the 
open  market? — Yes,  if  we  can. 

7239.  And  do  you  float  loans  at  3  per  cent.  P— Not  yet. 

7230.  (Sir  Edward  Hamitton.)  There  is  abont  to  be  a 
loan  at  2|  per  cent.,  is  there  not,  presently? — ^That  is  a 
Btn-ling  loan.  We  have  not  raised  a  3  per  cent,  loan 
in  rupees  yet ;  our  lowest  loui  that  we  actually  raised  was 

3^  per  cent,  at  96. 

7231.  {Chairman.)  Over  here  P— No,  in  India,  in  rupees. 

7232.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  How  long  ago?— In  1893. 

7233.  {Chairman.)  What  is  your  last  loan  hen;  ?^Ttiat 
was  a  3  per  cent. 

7234.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  P— Yes. 


7235.  Did  you  raise  tt  at  par  or  over  par  P— On  the 
average  nearly  at  par — 991.  18«.  'Sd. 

7286.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  The  discrepanor  arises  from  the 
uncertainty  still  hanging  over  the  rupee  P — Certainly. 

723r.  {Chairman.)  This  division  between  the  ffrdinaiy 
debt  and  the  Public  Works  Debt  is,  [  ptesmne,  only  a 
matter  of  account  P— That  is  all. 

7238.  There  is  no  separation  in  the  stocks  themsdves  ? 

— None. 

7239.  (Sir  Jamet  Peile.)  Do  you  know  what  the  2} 
per  cent,  loan  now  being  issued  is  quoted  at  to-day  7—1 
bwe  not  aeen  the  quotation  to-day;  yeaterdajit  waa  about 

7240.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  It  is  106  to-day. 

7241.  {Sir  Donald  Stwart.)  It  was  105  yesterday  after> 
noon  7 — It  may  have  risen  after  the  quotation  1  saw,  wUdi 
was  5  premium  on  the  minimum  named,  ^at  i',  104. 

7242.  I  think  so?— I  did  not  see  that. 

7243.  {Sir  Jams*  PeiU.)  It  is  not  yet  issued,  but  it  is  • 
quoted  ?— That  is  so. 

7244.  {ChairmaH.)  Perhaps  we  may  now  take  tbe  debt 
as  a  whole.  1  see  that  the  total  debt  of  the  Indiwi 
Government  in  1875  consisted  in  India  of  Rx.  69,850,000, 
and  in  England  of  48,600,000/.,  making  a  total,  accepting 
for  the  moment  the  valuation  of  the  rupee  at  one-tenth  of 
a  pound,  of  118,450,0001.?— Yes,  those  are  the  correct 
figures  in  round  numbers. 

7245.  In  1895  the  debt  in  India  was  Rx.  104,373,000, 
and  in  EngUnd  it  was  116,005,000/.  Putiinir  them 
together  on  tiie  same  basis  they  smoant  to  220,378,000/.  P 
—That  is  so. 

7246.  Therefore  the  increase  is  in  round  figures 
IlW,000,000  Rx.  P— Yea. 

7247.  Tbe  figures  I  go  upon  are  tbe  amounts  of  187&-76 
and  tbe  Budget  of  1896-96. 

7248.  {Sir  Ralph  hnox.)  We  have  not  got  them. 

7249.  {Chmrman.)  I  am  taking  the  rupee  at  one-tenth 
of  a  pound,  because  the  India  Omoe  follow  that  rule  and 
charge  the  difference  between  the  rupee  at  one-tenth  of  a 
pound  as  loss  bpr  exchange.  I  think  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  that  ts  a  right  method  of  doing  it,  but  it  is 
customary  and  intelligible.  'Phe  interest  on  the  debt  in 
1875  in  India  was  3,017.000  Rx.,  in  England  2.161,000/.) 
making  a  total  of  5,178,000/.  In  1895  the  interest  on  the 
debt  in  India  waa  3,633,000  Rx.,  in  England  3,8fi7,000/. 
Putting  those  together  on  the  same  principle  I  set 
7,490,000/.  P— Yes,  that  is  so,  if  pounds  sterUng  and  Rz. 
can  be  added  together.  The  fiiguies  fat  \S^-96  an, 
however,  only  the  Budget  estimate  and  not  the  aotoala. 

7250.  Quite  so.  That  shows  an  increase  apart  tram 
exchange  of  2,312.000/.,  of  which  1,696.0(KM  is  in 
England  P— Yes. 

7251-)i  The  avurage  rate  of  interest  I  make  out  to  have 
been,  in  18/5,  between  4^  and  4}  perceut. ;  tbe  average 
rate,  in  1895,  between  3}  and  3|  per  oent.  P— Yes,  that  is 
about  it. 

7253.  And  therefore  the  average  saving  over  1875  in 
1896  u  vety  nearly  1  per  cent.,  or  2,200,000/.  I— It  works 
tmt  to  very  nearly  1  per  cent.,  and  would  give  a  saving  of 
between  2,100,000/.  and  2;300,000f. 

7254.  I  suppose  that  the  Indian  Goverment  would  hold 
that  the  amount  borrowed  between  1875  and  1895  was 
borrowed  necessarily  and  for  the  benefit  of  India  P-  -Yes. 

7255.  But  if  the  rate  of  interest,  especislly  in  England, 
had  been  the  same  in  1895  as  in  1875,  the  charge  would 
have  been,  in  round  figures,  2,200,000/.  more  than  it  is— 
that  is,  1  per  cent.? — Yea,  1  per  cent. 

7256-7.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  rupee  at  the 
fictitious  rate  of  2».,  the  cost  of  exchange  was  in  1895 
2,215,000/.  against  237.000/.  in  1875,  an  increase  of 
1,978,0001.  P~That  is  tbe  increase  in  Rx.,  on  aooount  of 
exchange. 

7258.  llierefore  the  reduction  of  ^e  rate  of  interest 
rather  more  than  counterbalances  the  cost  of  exchange, 
even  when  the  rupee  is  ttktn  at  tbe  fictitious  rate  2$.t 
— ^That  is  not  taking  it  at  the  fictitious  rate ;  you  have 
now  taken  in  the  ext^ange  which  gets  rid  of  tlw  fiotitioos 
rate. 

7259.  I  am  first  of  all  taking  the  rupee  at  one-tenth,  and 
then  I  say  that,  when  we  take  the  CMige  which  yon  put 
down  as  exchange,  it  shows  an  increase  ont  1876  of 
1,978.000/.?— Yea. 
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7260.  We  need  not  dwell  upoD  the  fietiUoiis  rate ;  I 
uiij  guard  myself  against  acceding  to  Uiat  method  of  eil- 
eolation.  But  my  question  was  intended  to  elicit  the  &ot 
that  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  rather  more  than 
counterbalancea  the  cost  of  exchange  even  when  the  rupee 
is  taken  at  the  fictitious  rate  of  2».  If  the  rate  of  interest 
had  remained  the  same  in  1S95  as  it  was  in  1S75.  would 
not  the  interest  on  deht  have  been  2,200,000/.  m<»«  P — Yea. 

7261.  But  according  to  the  India  Office  method  of  cal- 
culation the  loss  by  exchange  is  1,978,U0U^.  P— That  is  toe 
diilteenoe  between  the  amounts  shown  in  Ihe  Exchange 
cc^umn. 

72^.  Therefore  the  reduction  in  the  general  rate  of 
interest  rather  more  than  counterbilaQces  the  loss  by 
exchange  P — Yes. 

7263.  And  that,  really,  states  the  case  of  the  debt  aa  a 
whole ;  that  in  spite  of  Ihe  inconvenience  caused  by  the 
exchange  to  India,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver, 
her  position  is  very  nearly  the  same — rather  better — as  it 
would  have  been  if  the  rites  of  1875  had  continued  P — 
The  totfd  interest  charge  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then. 

7264.  Yes,  but  only  because  you  have  borrowed  more  P — 
Yes. 

7266.  And  that  does  not  afiect  the  fitot  tfai^,  if  the  rates 
1875  had  continued,  you  would  have  been  paying 

,200,000/.  more  than  you  are  now  P — No. 

7266.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way.  If  the  exchange 
hi^  continued  exactly  as  it  was  in  1875,  and  if  the  rate  of 
into^  had  continued  exactly  the  same  as  in  1 875,  as  far  as 
your  Budget  in  India  is  concerned,  you  would  have  been 
WMse  off  than  you  are  now  by  some  300,000/. — between 
200,000/.  and  300,000/.  P— Yes,  1  suppose  that  would  have 
been  the  case. 

7267.  And  that  states  the  general  result  of  the  incidence 
of  the  debt  on  the  Budget  of  1895  as  compared  with  that 
(A  1875  P — It  seems  to  me  that  the  general  result  can  he 
just  as  well  put  in  another  way ;  the  fall  in  the  rate  of 
interest  has  no  direct  connexion  with  the  fall  in  the  rate 
oi  exchange,  so  1  do  not  understand  why  the  one  should 
be  set  off  against  the  other.  I  should  not  state  the  general 
result  in  that  way. 

7268.  I  am  looking  simply  at  the  result  on  the  Budget  ? 
—Yes. 

7269.  But  much  stress  is  laid  upon  what  we  all  admit 
to  be  the  inconvenience  to  India  of  the  fall  in  exchange. 
Dealing  with  the  debt  alone,  as  far  as  the  charge  to  the 
Budget  in  1895,  as  compared  with  20  years  previously,  is 
concerned,  the  fall  in  exchange  is  couuterbalanced  by  the 
fall  in  the  rate  of  interest;  therefore  it  does'  not  matter 
how  the  position  arises,  in  reality  you  are  no  worse  off  in 
1895  than  you  were  in  18/5  P — That  is  a  fact,  bul.  I  do  not 
see  the  connexion  between  the  two. 

7270.  No.  As  far,  however,  as  the  Budget  is  concerned, 
no  more  is  taken  out  of  the  taxpayers*  pockets  7 — Of  course 
that  is  one  way  of  putting  it ;  but  it  would  be  equally 
correct  to  say  that  the  general  result  would  have  been  that 
we  should  have  had  a  large  saving  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fall  in  exchange. 

7271.  Certainly  that  is  another  way  of  putting  it,  but 
the  point  to  which  I  am  confining  my  question  is  the 
effect  on  the  Bndget,  that  is  all  P— Yes. 

7272.  The  result  on  the  Budget  is  almost  the  saine-as  if 
the  state  of  affahv  that  exists  now  had  existed  in  1875  P— 
That  is  arithmetically  cturect ;  but  I  want  to  guard  myMlf 
wainst  the  imjHreasion  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  I 
should  myself  put  the  result. 

7273.  I  am  not  asking  you  in  the  slightest  way  to 
connect  the  two  facts ;  I  only  say  that,  in  the  financial 
manner  of  looking  at  it,  that  is  how  the  taxpayer  is 
i^ected  P— Yes. 

7274.  The  one  counterbalances  the  other  P— Yes,  very 
nearly. 

7375.  (Sir  Jcames  Peile )  You  would  say  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall  in  exchange,  you  do  not  enjoy  the 
beneflt  ^ich  you  otherwise  would  from  the  fidl  in  the  rate 
of  interest? — Exactly.  (Jther  countries  have  reaped  the 
Iwnefit  from  the  bll  in  the  rate  of  interest  without  suffering 
the  inconvenience  and  loss  which  results  from  the  fall  in 
the  rate  of  exchange. 

7276.  {Ohairman.)  I  quite  admit  that ;  but,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  loss  arising 
Irom  the  fall  in  exchange,  you  have,  nevertheless,  been 
able  to  raise  these  la^e  sums  of  money  without  taking 
more  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pocket  P— Without  paying  a 


materially  higher  rate  of  interest  on  the  whole  of  our  debt.  Mr.  8.  Jacoi, 

But  I  should  add  that  the  fall  in  exdiange  has  really  C.SJ. 

a&cted  the  rate  of  interest  adreraely  to  us;  weshouldhave  — 

been  able  to  borrow  in  rupees  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  tt  April  tSM. 

that  at  which  we  bave  been,  and  are  now,  able  to  borrow,   — 

but  for  the  fall  in  exchange.  Debt. 

7277-  That  is  quite  possible.  Now,  parsing  to  the  debt 
as  divided  betiveen  ordinary  debt  and  Public  Works  Debt, 
1  nthtr  that  in  1876  the  total  debt  of  India  was 
rather  over  II8,000,OOOI.P— Yes,  adding  Rx.  and  pounds 
tc^ether. 

7278.  As  I  did  before  P— Yes. 

7279.  V.hile  productive  debt  was  22,000,000  Rx.  or 
pounds  P — Yes. 

7280-1.  Leaving  a  net  ordinary  debt  of  96»000,000  Rx. 
Of  pounds? — Tes. 

7282.  And  that  debt,  at  the  rate  of  interest  which  you 
were  paying  then,  would  have  cost  ImUa  about  4,000,0001., 
would  it  not  P—  'I'he  interest  on  the  Public  Works  Debt  P 

7283.  No,  the  ordinary  debtP — The  charge  on  the 
ordinary  debt  was  slightly  more  than  4,000,000/. 

7284.  You  have  got  96,000,0001.  at  4^  per  cent.  P— Yea. 

7285.  It  is  snfficiently  near ;  it  would  be  rather  npore, 
because  the  actual  average  was  rather  over  4^  per  cent.  P— 
Yes. 

7286.  In  1895  the  total  debt  was  220,000,000/.  p— Yes. 

72t-7.  And  the  Public  Works  Debt  was  160,000,000/.  P 
—Yes. 

7288.  Leaving  70,000,000/.  ^^Yes. 

7389.  Whffih  at  3}  per  cent,  would  cost  about  2,275,000, 
would  it  not  P — Yes. 

7290.  Showing  a  reduction  in  the  charge  of  the  ordinary 
debt,  apart  iVom  the  question  of  exchange,  of  something 
like  1,700.000  P—Yes,  that  would  be  so. 

7291.  'lhat,  I  think,  would  show  the  differeooe  brtweea 
t  he  wdinary  debt  of  the  two  poiodt,  would  it  not  P—Yes. 

7292.  Then,  leaving  imart  the  question  of  exchange, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  admuiistration,  is  a  very 

satisfactory  result  P — Yes. 

7293 .  We  have  hesrd  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  along  in  India;  would  you  not  think  that  any 
State  which,  passing  through  a  very  difBcult  time, — 187o 
precedes  the  Afghsn  War-Started  with  a  del^  of  %,000,000, 
and  at  the  end  of  20  years  had  reduced  that  to  70,000,000, 
and  had  been  able  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  by  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest,  woold  show  a 
satislactory  result  P  I  think  you  will  find  very  few  States 
that  could  show  such  a  resiut  as  that  P — I  suppose  tiiat 
that  is  so. 

7294.  Do  you  doubt  it  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

7295. 1  should  have  thought  that  it  was  a  point  of  whidi 
a  financial  administrator  would  have  been  rather  proud  P— 
Of  course,  that  i^  stating  only  the  ordinary  debt;  our 
actual  debt  has  increased. 

7296.  I  will  come  to  the  other  debt  afterwards,  hut  the 
ordinary  debt  is  that  which  marks  the  course  of  ordinary 
administration,  apart  from  the  money  you  lay  out  pro- 
ductively P— But  there  are  the  other  oblinktiuns  which  we 
have  incurred,  such  as  the  Savings  Bank  Debt. 

7297.  Those  are  comparatively  small,  are  they  not  P  I 
notice  that  your  receipts  go  a  long  way  to  counterbalance 
the  cost  of  those  other  obligations  P — Yes,  we  have  some 
corresponding  receipts. 

7298.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other  day 
in  the  House  of  Commons  congratulated  this  country  upon 
the  rapid  decrease  of  the  ordinary  debt,  which,  I  think, 
hardly  showed  the  same  per-centage  as  that  P — I  think  it  is  a 
satisfactory  result. 

7299.  Now,  paaaing  to  the  productive  debt,  which  stands 
now  at  150,000.000 ;  on  that  yon  say  a  diatge  is  made  of 
4  per  cent.  P — Yes. 

7300.  That  is  to  say,  that  on  150,000,000  the  Government 
requires  from  the  department  that  manages  those  works  a 
sum  of  6,000,000  P—Yes,  that  is  so  as  regards  the  debt 
which  is  not  specially  raised  for  any  special  j  ublic  work, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  a  railway.  In  the 
case  of  debt  raised  for  the  purchase  of  a  nulway,  the  actual 
coat  of  the  debt  is  chained  against  the  public  works. 

7301.  Can  you  tell  us  out  of  that  150,000,000  how  much 
ia  specially  raised,  and  how  much  is  lent  at  the  rate  ol 
4  per  cent.  P— 1  can  put  in  a  statement  showing  that. 
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7902.  Perhaps  you  frill  put  it  in,  because  I  tbiok  it  will 
enable  the  CranmiMioD  to  understand  the  V^lations  of 
the  Public  Works  Debt  better? — I  will  prepare  a  atatement 
and  put  it  in.* 

7303.  Would  it  be  a  large  sum  P— Yee.  Tlie  debt  specially 
incurred  is,  in  round  figures,  12,(XX),000  for  the  East 
Indian.  1,500,000  for  the  Eastern  Bengal.  10,000,000  frr 
the  Oudh  and  RohUkund  Railway.  5,000,000  for  the  North- 
western RaUway,  and  5,000,000  for  the  South  Indian 
Railway. 

7304.  But  perhaps  in  your  statement  you  will  gire  the 
figures  P~-I  will  show  them  exactly. 

7306.  For  our  purpose,  iu  order  to  understand  this 
question,  taking  an  assumed  figure,  it  may  be  that 
30,000,000,  we  will  stg.  out  of  the  160,000,000  is  raised 
specially,  and  120,000,000  is  advanced  at  4  per  cent.  I  put 
it  in  that  way  in  order  to  understand  the  operation  of 
the  case.  For  those  sums  which  are  not  raided  for  special 
purposes  you  require  4  per  cent,  from  the  department  7— 
Yea.  We  cha^e  the  Railway  Revenue  and  Irrigation 
Accounts  with  4  per  cent,  on  the  balance,  which  must 
have  been  somewhere  about  120.000.000  in  1895-6«  as 
the  total  charge  for  interest  on  the  above  accounts  waa 
estfanated  at  Rx.  4,910,000. 

7306.  That  is  to  sav,  on  aomething  like  120,000,000  you 
charge  4  per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

7307.  And  oo  the  remainder  yon  charge  the  actual 
rate  F— Yes. 

.  7306.  Therefore  on  that  amount  of  120,000.000  you 
make  a  conriderable  profit,  1  suppose  P — No,  !  do  not 
think  we  make  profit  on  it. 

7309.  You  are  raising  money  at  3  per  cent.,  are  you 
not,  and  charginjE;  4  per  cent.  P — It  was  only  last  year  that 
our  general  rate  in  India  was  even  below  4  per  cent. 

7310.  How  do  you  mean  "your  general  rate  "  P — Hie 
rate  on  our  general  Rupee  Debt  in  India  stood  at  4  per 
cent,  until  t£e  let  Auguat  1895 ;  and  only  a  year  or  two 
htfRffe  w<«  were  paying  4}  per  cent,  on  a  considerable 
poKion  of  our  Rupee  utbt. 

7311.  lliat  1  will  come  to.  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
some  queations  about  the  imcess  of  conversion  7— Yes. 

7312.  Therefore,  though  at  present  you  are  making  that 
profit,  it  is  onlv  for  a  very  kbort  period,  if  that  is  the  case  P — 
I  should  say  tnat  we  are  not  making  a  profit  even  now ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  ran  only  be  argued  that  we  have  been 
making  a  profit  for  the  last  few  months. 

7313.  Will  you  explain  a  litt'e  farther  the  reason  why 
you  do  not  think  there  is  a  profit.,  if  yon  are  chai^ng  the 
department  that  is  entrustea  with  those  works  4  per  cent, 
on  what  you  advance  to  them,  and  you  are  raising  that 
money  for  them  at  3  per  cent,  or  thereabouts  ? — We  have 
never  raised  it  tit  3  per  cent.  yet.  Our  general  Rupee  debt 
stands  at  S^^  per  cent,  in  India.  Further,  a  greet  part 
of  the  expenditure  waa  incurred  in  England  when  the 
exchange  was  a  much  higher  rate  than  at  present,  and  on 
fittglish  debt  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  comes  to  more  than 
4  per  cent,  in  rupees,  if  the  debt  was  raised  in  gold  some 
years  ago. 

7314.  I  rather  want  to  keep  i^art  the  question  of  ez- 
eha^,  because  both  you  and  Sir  Heniy  Waterfield  have 
ftnm  the  bc^finning  kept  it  apart,  and  1  will  bring  it  in 
Bftonnvds.  I  understand  that  the  India  Office  method  of 
calculating,-  which  I  wish  to  follow,  is  that  of  keeping 
exchange  apart,  and  I  am  trying  to  do  that? —If  we  had 
transferred  certain  portions  of  the  ordinary  sterling  debt 
to  the  Public  Works  Debt,  I  should  see  no  objection  to 
having  a  lower  rate  for  the  sterling  portion.  In  fact  the 
Government  of  India  recently  madie  certain  proposals  to 
the  India  Office  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  the  minus 
toitry  in  the  Indian  Accounts  in  respect  nf  the  Ordinary 
Rupee  Debt ;  and  they  recommended,  among  other  things, 
that  certain  portions  uf  the  debt  should  be  transferred  to 
the  sterling  debt,  tiie  rate  of  interest  thereon  being  chafed 
at  3^  per  cent. 

7315.  Yes,  but  you  see  the  larger  portion  of  your  debt 
in  England  at  the  present  moment— 42,000,000 — is  ob- 
tained  at  3  per  cent,  apparently? — 42,000,000  is  in  Three 
per  cents,  now ;  but  that  is  not  the  lawer  portion  of  our 
English  debt ;  the  larger  portion,  64,000,000/.,  beam  interest 
at  3^  per  cent. 

7316.  Yes ;  therefore  you  have  got  64  at  3i  per  cent, 
and  42  at  3  per  centP — Yes,  and  the  Government  of 
India  proposed  that,  if  any  of  the  sterliag  debt  was  taken 
as  Public  Works  Debt,  the  rate  adopted  at  the  present 
moment  should  be  3^  per  cent. 

*  RlaSsnwnt  not  pat  in,  but  «m  folknrhiR  answers. 


731/.  You  may  say  that  the  average  between  those  two 
rates  of  interest  on  the  sterling  debt  is  probably  represen- 
tative of  scmieAin^  like  31,  3t.  per  cent.  Do  you  not 
think  you  are  making  a  profit  iE  you  are  paying  interest 
at  the  rate  of  3/.  3s.  per  cent,  and  obtaining  4  per  cent, 
for  it  P— No,  I  sbonla  oertunly  say  not.  Suppoev^  w« 
raised  lOOi.  20  years  ago  at  3  per  cent. ;  we  ttansfSBnei  it 
to  India  and  got  Ra.  1,100  for  it,  which  we  spent  on  CM^tal 
expenditure,  and  ne  could  then  meet  tlw  interest  by  a 
payi^ent  of  33  rupees  a  year,  at  11  rupees  to  the  pound, 
say.  '  We  now  have  to  pay,  say,  52§  rupees  to  pay  that 
interest  of  31.  lliat  is  the  charge  to  us  upon  the  100<. 
debt,  and  we  have  to  pqr  nune  than  4}  per  cent,  in  rupees 
caleuhited  on  oar  origmal  capital  ezpenoitnre  in  India. 

7318.  Just  let  me  put  my  question  more  dearly.  I  am 
reserving  for  the  moment  the  question  of  the  exchange, 
that  mil  come  in  afterwards?— I  do  not  see  how  you  can 
reserve  the  question  of  exchange  if  the  whole  of  the  PnbUo 
Works  Debt  is  charged  on  the  Indian  accounts. 

7319.  You  have  got  the  rate  of  interest  down  to  3<.  3s. 
per  cent.  That  rate  would  be  a  paying  rate  were  it  not 
thatit  has  to  be  paid  over  herej  yon  are  getting  4  percent, 
in  rupees,  but  have  to  jiay  the  3/.  3f .  per  cent,  in  sterlii^r  P 
—Yes. 

7320.  That  is  the  case ;  and  yon  say  that  the  GMst  of 
having  to  pay  the  3\  per  cent,  in  sterlmg  makes  all  the 

diflference  P — Yes. 

7^1.  Have  you  worked  out  what  that  difference  is, 
what  it  raises  it  to?— No;  I  could  only  calculate  it  by 
taking  into  account  the  rate  of  exchange  in  each  year  in 
which  the  expenditure  was  incurred  and  taking  tl« 
difference  in  the  charge. 

7322.  At  the  present  moment  you  have  got  so  much — 
you  have  got  Rx.  120,000,000  lent  out,  say,  on  which  you 
are  getting  4  per  cent,  in  rupees ;  you  will  g^  Rx.  4^800^000? 

— Tes. 

7323.  Then  in  respect  of  tbat  120,000,000  you  are 
pacing  3^  per  cent,  sterling  over  in  England ;  do  you 
know  what  the  cost  is  of  remitting  to  Bngland  the 
3,900,000;.  P— At  the  present  time  7 

7324-6.  Yes  P— It  is  a  little  over  Ra.l  7*50  to  ihe  pound. 

7327.  On  that  ground  you  would  hold  that,  so  fu  from 
guning  from  the  4  per  cent.,  you  are  rather  losing  P— Yes. 

7328.  Then  we  take  the  150,000,000  on  which  you  are 
charging  the  Public  Works  Department  4  per  cent.,  or  a 
smaller  amount  if  it  was  rused  specially  for  any  particulfr 
purpose ;  do  1  gather  that  you  think  ^at,  taking  the  rate 
at  which  you  have  to  renut  home  in  order  to  pay  tba 
interest  on  a  portion,  at  all  events,  of  that  money,  the 

Public  Works  Debt  does  not  cover  its  real  charge?  I 

think  4  per  cent,  is  about  a  fair  chanre  to  make  to  the 
Public  Works. 

7329-30.  And  you  think  that  the  6,000,000,  we  will  say 
—it  would  not  be  quite  6,000,000,  but  we  will  say  the 
6,000,000  odd— that  you  get  from  the  Public  Worics  Deput- 
ment  &irty  represents  the  sum  of  the  interest  that  tou  would 
have  to  pay  upon  tbat  150,000,000  P~I  should  think  so. 
The  productive  Pnblie  Works  would  be  setf-paying  if  they 
brought  in  4  p»  cent,  all  round. 

7331.  But  in  many  cases  yon  get  mon  from  these 
public  works  than  that  interest,  do  yon  not  P— On  the 
whole  we  do  not  f^et  more  Avon  the  railways  and 
irrigation  works. 

7332-3.  Not  more  than  the  4  per  oent.  f-^TIiere  is  a 

net  charge  on  the  whole. 

7334.  Therefore,  so  far,  the  productive  debt  does  not  pay 
its  charges  P— No,  not  on  the  whole,  and  that  is  due  to 
the  heavy  burden  of  the  sterling  debt. 

7335.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  charge  to  the 
Indian  taxpayer  would  be  on  that  amount? — On  what 

amount  p 

7336.  On  that  150,000.000.  You  say  that  you  do  not 
thiak  that  that  pays  its  charges.  That,  of  course,  means 
that  on  that  amount  the  Indian  taxpayer  has  to  pay  a 
sum? — The  total  expenditure  on  Railway  Revenue 
Account,  which  includes  the  interest  and  workii^  ex- 
penses and  all  other  charges,  is  23,592,000  in  ltt94-5, 
and  the  total  receipts  on  the  Railway  Revenue  Account 
are  21,244,000.  which  leaves  a  deficit  of  2^8,000  on 
the  Railway  Revenue  Account. 

7337.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Are  the  recnpts  reckoned  in 
pounds,  too  P — In  Rx. 

7''138.  And  the  expenditureP — In  Rx.  also. 

7339.  {Chairman.)  That  would  leave  the  balance  in  Rx.  P 
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7340.  {Mr.  Courtnejf.)  And  is  tlie  iutoreat  on  tbe  ster- 
ling loan  converted  into  a  corresponding  number  of  rupees  P 
—We  show  in  our  acoouots  tiie  actual  number  of  rupees 
that  we  have  to  pay  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  sterling 
debt,  including  annuities. 

7341.  [Sir  Jamei  Pale.)  You  have  to  add  a  deficit  on 
irrigation P — Yes;  on  the  major  worka  of  irrigation,  the 
expenditure  on  which  is  all  that  is  charged  to  uaptt&l,  the 
expenditure  in  1894~5  is  1,9!)4,(>0(>  Ux.  and  the  revenue  is 
l;i71.000  Rx. ;  but  to  that  must  also  be  added  776,000  Rx. 
as  the  *'  portion  of  the  land  revenue  due  to  irrigation," 
so  that  the  irrigation  receipts  if  you  include  that  laud 
revenue  just  about  balance  the  expenditure. 

7342-3.  {Chmrvum.)  But  that  land  reveoue  comes  in  as 
nvenua;  you  would  not  put  it  into  this  acoountP— We 
Aow  it  «■  a  receipt  under  tne  head  of  irrigation. 

7344.  You  see  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear.  1  was 
putting  it  to  you  that  in  1895  the  ordinary  debt  of  India 
was  220,000,{K)OP— Yes. 

7345.  And  upon  that  I  took  off  150,000,000  for  the 
Publie  Works  Debt  P— Yes. 

7346.  Learmg  a  net  ordinaiy  debt  of  70,000,000  P— 
Yes. 

7347.  But  I  vas  assuming  that  that  160,000,000  Public 
Wcrics  Debt  was  a  produetire  debt  and  paid  its  own  chafes } 
I  gather,  however,  firom  what  you  sg^  now  that  it  does 
not.  and  I  put  it  ia  you  that  the  difference  between  the 
amount  wmch  it  pays  and  tiie  amount  the  debt  costs 
iroold  be  a  ohaige  upon  the  Indian  taxpayer?— Yes,  that 

so. 

7348.  Should  you  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  us  how 
much  that  ts7— lliat  ia  the  amount  I  have  just  stated. 
In  1895  the  net  ehatge  to  tiia  taxpayer  no  the  Railway 
Rovenue  and  the  Irrigation  (miyor  works)  Account  was 
between  2  and  2^  miUions. 

7349.  Two  and  a  half  millions  P—Yes. 

7350.  {Mr.  Cottrtney.)  That  is  taking  the  arbitrary 
or  conventional  charge  of  4  per  cent.  P — That  ii  taking  the 
chaise  of  4  per  cent. 

7351.  (Chairman.)  And  I  suppose  in  those  cases  where 
a  special  loan  has  been  raised  only  the  actual  rate  is 
diargedP — ^The  actual  amount  paid,  whether  in  sterling 
<x  in  Rupee  debt,  is  in  such  cases  charged  i^ainst  the 
Public  Works ;  and,  where  railways  have  been  purchased 
by  means  of  annuities,  the  amount  of  the  annuities  is  also 
cbaif^  against  such  railways. 

7352.  That  ia  to  say,  in  the  expenditure  you  include  the 
interest  ohai^^  P — Yes. 

7353.  And,  when  you  come  to  make  up  your  accounts  at 
the  end  of  the  time,  you  find  that  the  receipts  are  short 

by  '2\  millions  P — In  1895  by  between  2  and  2\  millions. 

7354.  And  that,  oE  eoiuw,  would  be  an  additional 
bwden.  We  know  thirt  the  lodian  taxpayer  has  to  pay 
tiu  total  interest  on  tha  ordinary  debt,  and  to  that  you 
must  add  the  d^oieney  on  the  j^odnettve  debtP-^The 
GoveroDieDt  must  meet  that  defiaeoey  from  its  general 
resources. 

7355-6.  Quite  so.  You  have  been  telling  us  about  the 
reduction  of  interest  on  the  debt ;  would  you  now  tell  us 
what  have  been  the  chief  conversiooa  of  uite,  taking  the 
notable  cases  in  India,  firat  of  all,  dnriag  the  period  from 
1876  P^In  18/7-78  a  portion  of  the  5  per  cent,  debt  was 
discharged,  the  balance  being  dischai^ed  in  1882-3;  in 
187S-79  there  was  a  conver»on  of  about  10,000,000  lU. 
from  5i  per  cent,  to  A\  per  cent.,  and  by  measures  taken 
in  1888-90-92-93  the  whole  of  the  gennal  4i  per  cent,  debt 
was  pndnally  converted  into  4  per  cent.  debt. 

7357.  In  18937— Yes,  the  last  step  in  th^  conversion 
was  taken  in  1893,  up  to  which  year  the  greater  part  of 
the  4i  per  cent,  debt  was  guaranteed. 

7358.  And,  finally? — And,  finally,  the  whole  oE  the 
general  4  per  cent.  Rupee  debt  was  converted  to  3^  per 
cent,  in  1894-95 ;  this  was  an  amount  of  95,000,000  Rx. 

7359.  Practically,  you  may  say  that  in  1^/5  there  was 
some  12,000,000  Rx.  bearing  5^  per  cent,  and  5  per  cent., 
but  the  bulk  of  the  debt  was  then  4  per  cent.,  and  in  18!J5 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  riebt  was  3^  per  cent  P — 
In  1875  there  were  also  some  16,000,000  Bx.  of  4  \  per  cent, 
debt.  In  that  year  the  4  per  cent,  debt  amounted  to  42 
out  of  a  total  of  70  milUoos.  At  the  end  of  1895  the  3^ 
per  cent,  debt  amounted  to  about  95  out  of  a  total  of  102 
millions  bearing  interest. 

736O-I.  Is  there  any  limit  of  time  l>efore  you  can  reduce 
again  P — Moat  of  the  3^  per  cent,  debt  was  guaranteed  for 


10  years  at  the  time  of  the  reduction,  that  ia  to  Augoat 

19(fc. 

7362.  I  see  you  have  a  column  of  "  Debt  not  bearing 
interest ''  P — That  is  debt  which  is  under  notice  of  discharge 
in  eonuesion  with  the  conversion. 

7363.  Outstanding? — It  is  outstanding  and  has  not 
been  presented  either  for  conversion  or  for  discharge. 

7364.  Of  course  it  is  an  item  which  will  be  cleared  off  P — 
Yes,  some  portion  of  it  wan  in  the  course  of  conversion,  the 
final  operation  being  delayed  pending  the  removal  of  some 
technical  objection.  That  portion  has  since  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  3^  per  cent,  debt  hearing  interest.  The  re- 
mainder has  been,  or  will  be,  disctiarged;  but  in  India 
this  portion  comes  in  very  gradually  when  a  debt  is  notified 
for  discharge. 

7365.  N'ow,  an  lo  conversion  of  debt  in  England  P — In 
England  5  per  cent,  debt  of  17,000,000  was  converted  into 
4  per  cent,  debt,  and  then  mnre  than  50,000,000  of  4  per 
cent,  debt  was  converted  into  3i  per  cent.  debt,  lliose 
are  the  principal  conversions. 

7366.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  How  long  is  that  3^  per 
cent,  irredeemable  ? — A  very  long  time— till  January  1931. 

7367-8.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  What  were  the  datea  of  those 
conversions? — ^The  conversion  of  the  5  per  cent,  into  4  per 
cent,  debt  was  effected  in  1879-80;  and  that  of  the  4  per 
cent,  to  3^  per  cent,  debt  in  1887-8. 

7369.  (Sir  Sdward  HamittoH.)  The  3  per  oents.  wem 
not  a  oonvemon,  they  ware  new  stock  P— A  new  atodc, 
yes. 

7370.  How  long  are  th^  irr^euuble,  do  you  re- 
roemba?  They  an  both  quoted  at  enormous  premiums, 
the  3i  per  oeut.  at  122i  and  the  3  per  cent,  at  114}?— 
'llie  3  per  cent,  are  not  redeemable  till  Octobw  1948. 

7371.  iCkairman.)  Practically,  you  may  say  that  the 

whole  debt  in  England  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent.  P— 

Yes,  the  whole  debt  outstanding  in  1875. 

7372.  With  a  considerable  time  to  run  still  before  it  can 
be  converted.  The  new  debt  has  been  raised  at  3  per- 
cent. ? — That  is  practically  correct ;  but  we  have  also  raised 
some  small  amounts  in  debentures  at  3^  per  cent. 

737s.  Your  new  issue  ia  to  be  made  at  2^  per  cent. 
Yes, 

7374.  At  par  P — It  is  quoted  at  alwve  par  already. 

7375.  {Sir  Edward  HamiltM.)  How  long  is  that  to  run 
for? 

7376.  (Sir  DcMold  Stewart.)  Thirty  years. 

7377.  (Mr.  Cimrtney.)  Would  that  be  iisoad  at  a 

premium? 

7378.  (Sir  Bdward  Htfmtffon.)  Ninety-nine  is  the 
minimum. 

7379.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  You  get  more  than  that  P— Of 
course  we  shall  get  more  than  that. 

7380.  {Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  It  ia  quoted  at  104?— 
Yes. 

7381.  {Chairman.)  We  have  now  gathered  the  heads  of 
information  about  the  debt  itself.  There  are  two  or  three 
matters  connected  with  debt  upon  iriiich  perhaps  you  will 
give  us  some  information ;  and  I  will  hegm  witli  the  ohll- 
gationa.  There  are  certain  obligations  upon  which  you 
pay  interest,  I  think  ? — Yes,  there  are  certun  special  loans, 
chiefly  endowments  by  the  King  of  Oude,  on  which  we 
pay  interest,  and  there  are  the  balances  of  the  Service 
Funds,  and  tbe  Savingu  Banks,  and  a  few  other  special 
accounts  which  bear  interest. 

73H2.  They  do  not  amount  to  anything  very  much,  do 
thevP  The  capital  of  these  charges  on  the  revenue  of 
In(iia,  I  see,  is  only  Rx.  13,000,000  ?-.Yes,  the  charge 
was  only  about  550,000  Kx.  in  1893-4. 

7383.  But  they  ore  increasing,  are  they  not  ? — Yea,  they 
have  been  increasing,  but  that  is  cfaieUy  owing  to  the 
tjavinga  Bank  interest,  which  increases  with  the  increased 
deposits.  The  charge  for  the  interest  has,  however,  fallen 
in  1894-5  owing  to  the  reduction  in  the  rate  from  3}  to  3| 
per  cent. 

73S4.  The  Sannes  Banks  do  not  appear  to  have  got 
much  hold  in  India,  if  in  the  who^  of  India  their 
capital  ia  only  10,000,000  Rx.P—The deposits  are,  however, 
increasing  every  year.  The  total  balance  of  aXl  kinds  of 
Savings  Banks  have  lisen  during  the  20  years  from  under 
3  millions  to  over  lO^  millions.  Of  course  that  increase 
cannot  compare  with  the  simdar  increase  in  England. 
Anything  ol  that  kind  requires  a  very  long  time  in  India 
to  take  nold.   Since  the  principal  Savings  Banks  hay^ 
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been  made  over  to  the  Host  Oflicre  the  btilances  have 
iocpeased  very  rapidly  for  India. 

7385.  When  was  that?— I'bat  was  ia  18>t3-B4.  I  think. 

7386.  I  BuppoM  the  larger  part  nf  the  interest  on  theae 
obiigationB  is  payable  in  India,  is  it  not? — 1  thiuk  entirely 
payuile  in  Inaia. 

733/.  Look  at  page  87 — Yes;  there  is  a  very  small 
amount  payable  in  UoKUnd ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
about  IJOfXU.  interest  on  &e  balance  of  tbn  India  Office 
'  IVovidcmt  Fund,  the  other  amounts  are  really  transferred 
from  India. 

73f*8.  Then  you  realise  certain  receipts  with  which  the 
debt  may  be  credited,  do  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7389.  Can  you  deecribe  them  to  us  ? — The  largest  item 
is  the  interest  derived  from  the  inrestnient  of  the  paper 

.  currency  reserve.  We  are  aUowed  to  invest  a  certain 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  balance  in  Government 
paper,  and  the  interest  on  that  is  credited  to  this  bead. 
The  amount  now  invested  is  8,000,U(N)  Rx. 

7390.  Bringing  in  :\00,OOQl.  a  year  P— Bringing  in 
somewhere  about  that  now ;  the  amount  wns  larger  when 
the  interest  was  receivable  at  4  per  cent. 

7^1.  Then  there  is  a  heading  "  Loans  und  Advances, 
Imperial  and  I'rovincial  — Yes.  We  have  lent  a  con- 
siderable amount  to  some  of  the  bigger  corporations  in 
India,  such  as  the  port  trusts  and  the  muDieipalities  of 
Presidency  towns.  We  also  lend  smaller  amounts  to  muni- 
cipalitiee  and  other  local  bodiec  in  other  parts  of  India. 
We  lend  to  them  at  a  lower  rate  than  thty  could  borrow 
directiy  from  the  market,  and  the  interest  received  is 
credited  to  this  head. 

7392.  But  do  those  advances  come  out  of  your  balances, 
or  do  j  ou  Iwrrow  for  them  t — As  I  said  before,  we  keep  no 
distinction  between  the  borrowed  money  and  the  other 
money  when  once  they  have  come  into  our  balances.  Un- 
doubtedly we  could  nave  reduced  our  borrowing  by  the 
amounts  lent  to  the  local  bodies,  if  we  had  dscidea  not  to 
lend  money  to  them. 

7393.  {Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  You  are  making,  pre- 
sumably, a  pro6t  upon  themi' — A  small  profit  generally. 

7394.  (Jfr.  Courtney.)  What  rate  do  you  lend  atP~At 
various  rates  from  4  per  cent,  upwards,  the  rate  named 
being  generally  the  minimum.  As  regards  the  local  bodies 
at  places  other  than  the  Presidency  towns,  the  loans  are 
managed  through  the  Provincial  Governments.  We  charge 
the  Pronncial  Governments  4  per  cent.,  and  they  are 
allowed  to  cba^e  the  local  bo(Ues  any  rate  that  thvy 
th'nk  fit.  It  is  possible  that  the  rate  that  we  charge  to 
the  Provinoial  Governments  has  been  reduced  to  3f  per 
cent.  I  am  not  certain,  but  the  question  of  reducing  it 
was,  I  bdisve,  under  diaeossion  at  (he  time  I  left  India. 

7395.  You  do  not  make  mueh  of  a  profit  if  you  only 
chaive  3i  per  cent.  P — No,  we  should  not  make  any  profit ; 
the  Proviiuial  Govammentf  might  make  a  small  |»ofit  if 
they  chose. 

7396.  {Chairman.)  Have  they  any  power  of  fixing  what 
the  rate  shall  be  at  which  they  will  lend  P— -Yes,  they  have 
a  discretion  as  to  that ;  the  rates  actually  charged  are  aU 
stated  in  the  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts;  details  of 
all  the  loans  are  given  there. 

7397.  Perhaps  you  might  gi\'e  us  the  description  of 
the  s^tem  in  your  memorandum  ;  it  is  rather  int^esting  P 
— The  policy  adopted  in  reference  to  loans  to  municipalities, 
district  committees,  cultivators,  and  embarrassed  land- 
holdera,  was  explained  in  Sir  David  Barbour's  financial 
statement  in  1889.  Before  the  year  1888-89  all  kmns  and 
advaacM  of  public  money  were  treated  as  advanoei  on 
Imperial  account.  The  loans  were  made  on  the  advice  and 
titroogh  the  agency  of  the  Provlnnal  Governments,  who  were 
so  far  responsible  that  irrecoverable  sums  were  charged  off  as 
prorindal  eziienditore.  But  they  had  no  concern  with 
the  punetnal  and  complete  realisation  of  the  interest, 
whicn  was  credited  as  an  asset  of  Impeiial  revenue.  The 
interest  on  these  loans  is  almost  always  higher,  howev^, 
tiian  that  paid  by  Government  on  its  puolic  loans,  and  this 
advantage  was  surrendered  to  the  Provincial  Governments 
in  January  1889,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  undertake 
complete  responsibility  for  their  administration  oi  such 
loans.  At  tne  same  time  the  question  of  lending  to 
municipslities  was  reconsidered,  Before  this  time  such 
loans  were  granted  only  under  exceptional  circumstances, 
but  experience  bad  shown  that  rigid  refusal  to  lend  money 
to  small  municipalities  and  local  boards  had  delayed  sani- 
tary reform,  as  soch  bodies  cannot  raise  money  except  at 
hif^  rate*  of  interest,  their  case  differing  materially  from 
diat  of  pree^ncy  corporations,  which  have  a  publw  credit. 


It  was  accordingly  ruled  that  l(»ns  might  in  future  be 
granted  to  such  bodies,  but  only  for  works  of  public  and 
general  convenience  and  utility,  such  as  draiuajie  and 
waterworks,  bridges,  and  the  like,  and  not  for 
works  which  are  memly  or  mainly  ornamental  or  oon- 
venient,  such  as  to'.vn  halls,  public  gardens,  or  market 

C laces.  It  was  provided  that  a  local  body,  having 
orrowed^  from  Government,  may  not  borrow  from 
any  oi^er  source  until  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  local  f^vemment  concerned,  which  should  not  be 
given  until  it  is  cleariy  shown  that  the  sum  lent 
by  (iovemment,  with  interest  thereon,  is  duly  secured. 
Sir  David  Barbour,  speaking  less  than  thi-ee  months  after 
the  new  rules  had  been  published,  said  that  the  demands 
of  local  govemmeniA  which  had  been  recMved,  so  &r  as 
they  related  to  advances  to  cultivators,  or  to  embarrassed 
landed  proprietors,  or  for  drainage  ami  «mbankmenta, 
merely  meant  a  transfer  of  administratic>i  and  responsi- 
bility ;  but  that  loans  had  already  been  granted  to  local 
governments  for  Mofussil  municipalities  for  sanitary 
purposes,  for  254,90')  Rx„  on  account  of  projects  fur  the 
supply  of  water  to  such  places  as  Allahabad,  Agra, 
Nagpore,  Delhi,  and  Peahawur.  The  loan?  and  sdvances 
on  which  interest  was  received  by  the  Government,  as  tb^ 
stood  on  the  1st  April,  amounted  to  Kx.  fi,flOJ,000  in 
1875.  and  to  Rx.  11,000,'JOO  in  1894. 

7398.  There  were  some  small  loans  made  to  Native 
States,  1  see  ? — Yes,  there  ue  some  small  loans  made  to 
Native  States. 

7399.  Then  agun  there  is  a  considerable  suip,  varying 
with  different  years,  to  landowners  P— Yes. 

7400.  What  is  the  obiect  of  those  P— Those  are  to  dis- 
tressed or  embarrassed  landowners.  Sometimes  special 
Acts  have  been  paased  tor  the  relief  of  the  landholder!,  aad 
money  is  lent  to  them  on  special  terms. 

7401.  UHr.  Courtney.)  Has  the  Provincial  Guvemroent 
unlimited  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  interest  it 
charges  ?— It  miy  not  charge  less  than  the  amount  we 
charge ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  maximum  limit,  but 
the  mgliest  rate  now  aotual'y  charged  to  any  Mniuoipal^ 
is  5  per  cent.  Landholders  are  in  a  few  exceptional  cases 
charged  at  6  per  cent.,  and  cultivators  are  sometimes 
charged  Gk  per  cent.,  or  one  anna  in  the  rupee. 

7402.  {ChairMaiu}  I  see  there  were  special  advances  tu 
Native  States ;  for  instance,  Mysore  and  Gwalior,  but  both 
of  them  were  to  meet  cases  of  famiuct  were  they  ooCP— 
Yes.  Hie  amount  ontstan  ling  against  Native  States  noir 
is  very  small;  there  were  only  '15,000  Rx.  ontstmding 
against  them  at  the  end  of  1894  -5. 

7403.  Will  you  look  at  page  19  of  Sir  Henry  WaterOeld's 
Indian  Revenue  and  lixpenditure,  1875-76—1895-96, 
'I'able  XX.,  Increase  or  Decrease  of  Permanent  Debt 
India.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions  about  dia- 
charges  of  debt.  Taking  India,  you  will  see  in  various 
years  that  large  sums  are  paid  apparently  in  discfaaive.  Fw 
instance,  in  1876-77  there  is  1,265,000  Rx. ;  in  1879-80. 
1,123,000  Bx.j  in  1886-87,  1,192.000  Rx.;  in  I81KWM. 
1.110,000  Rx.;  and  in  1894-95,  1,200,000  Rx.  We  have 
understood  from  you  that  there  is  no  sinking  ftind  pro- 
vision for  the  extinction  of  debt  in  India ;  can  you  tell  us 
how  those  considerable  sums  came  to  be  disdiarged  7  Waa 
it  in  consequence  of  sums  having  been  paid  off  on  convvr- 
sion  ? — Generally  that  was  the  case.  In  1876-77  Govern- 
ment purchased  out  of  surplus  cash  balances,  and  can- 
celled, Rx.  1,254,000.  In  1879-80,  18»6-87,  1893-94,  and 
1894-95  the  large  amounts  shown  as  discharged  were  so 
dealt  with  in  the  course  of  convernon  proceeding. 

7404.  Where  we  see  laige  amounts  entered,  we  may 
nearly  always  conclude  that  they  are  sums  payable  under 
some  action  for  changing  the  character  of  the  debt  P — Gene- 
rally that  is  the  case.  I  think  the  only  exception  oi  any 
importance  is  that  of  1876-77,  when  the  Government  pnr> 
chased  a  certain  amount  of  debt  which  it  thought  it  was 
profitable  to  purchase,  having  regard  to  the  then  market 
priae. 

7405.  What  kind  of  debt  was  that  P— It  purchased 
356,000  Rx.  of  5}  per  cent,  debt  and  6'jd.OOO  Rx.  of  4| 
per  cent.,  179.000  Rx.  of  4  per  cent.,  and  a  small  amount 
of  5  per  cent.  debt. 

7406.  They  purchased  it  in  the  open  market?— Pur- 
chased and  cancelled  it. 

7407.  In  fact  they  were  borrowing  probably  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  they  thought  it  better  to  'buy  stock  ia 
the  open  market  and  cancel  it  P — ^They  thou^t  the  opera- 
tion profitable,  but  it  has  never  been  repeated. 

7408-9.  In  various  other  years  there  are  considerable 
au'ns  discharged,  205,000,  634,000,  549,000,  213»000, 
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ind  80  forth ;  in  hicA.  some  Rdnction  takes  place  almMt 
every  jear.  If  there  ia  no  sinking  fund,  can  you  tell  U8 
iriiat  uuwe  smaller  operations  in  nduotion  of  cubt  consist 
of  P— Yes.  The  lednotion  of  debt  in  1881-82  was  effected 
through  the  nKnuf  provided  for  famine  insurance;  a 
postioii  at  the  &aiine  insnnuioe  allotment  was  actually 
upnipKtatod  to  the  pnnduse  and  oanadment  ci  debt  in 
thatyaar. 

7410-11.  Thatwaswhat  1  m^ht  call  a  casual  leductionp 
— Ysi.  In  188S-83  abo  60  lam  of  6  per  oent.  debentures 
mn  putohaswd  with  fbe  iamine  insurance  mouBf,  That 
was  the  luraetioe  fi^loirad  at  that  time;  since  tiun  the 
smount  upropriatsd  fov  famine  insunnoe  has  been  applied 
to  the  reduotiMi  of  loans  and  not  to  ths  actual  canceluient 
of  existing  debt. 

7412.  Take  1888-89,  that  is  213,000  Rx.;  in  188!M>0  it 
was  119.000  Bx.r— In  1888-89  it  was  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  conversion  the  4#  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent, 
debt. 

7413.  That  was  a  conversion  7 — Yes,  there  was  aKmall 
conversion  of  1,790,000  Rx.  in  that  year. 

7414.  In  each  of  the  years  1883-84, 1884-85,  small  sums 
like  22,000  Rx.  appear  to  have  been  applied  in  discharge 
of  debt  P — 1  think  those  amounts  have  been  merely  casual 
canoelmenta :  sometimes  Government  paper  escheats  to 
Government,  or  is  coofiscatod,  or  comes  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Government  in  some  casual  way,  and  it  is 
that  canoelled  instead  of  being  re-issued. 

7415.  I  ask  the  question  as  to  ^se  insignificant  sums 
because  I  want  to  see  if  thoe  are  any  casual  or  ex- 
ceptional receipts  applied  from  time  to  time  to  the  dis- 
charge of  debt  P— I  may  mention  one  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  Government  paper  comes  into  the  possession 
ot  Government,  and  is  canoelled.  The  Administrator- 
Oeneial,  if  estates  are  in  his  hands  for  a  certain  length  of 
time,  and  if,afteriBsuiDgDotioee,  no  claims  are  made,  hands 
over  the  securities  to  the  Ck>mptroller>General,  who  cancels 
them.  Of  course,  any  claims  made  afterwards  are  inquired 
into  and  admitted  if  sufficient  evidence  ia  fnodueed,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  debt  is  cancelled. 

7416.  Turning  now  to  debt  discharged  in  En|^aad,  tiiere 
yon  will  see  very  lai^  sums,  which,  I  suppose,  represent 
the  balance  of  some  large  debt  transaction,  do  they  not  f 
—Yes,  sometimes  it  is  tonporaiy  debt  that  has  been  in- 
curred and  discharged.  I  could  give  ynu  the  details  of  any 
psrtioular  amounts. 

7417.  If  you  please,  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
what  these  sums  are;  take  1879-80,  in  which  year 
2,609,000/.  was  disehar^  P— That  mrans  merely  that 
certain  liabilities  were  incurred  in  connexion  with  the 
purchase  of  the  East  Indian  Rallwav  and  certain  liabilities 
were  cancelled.  The  net  result  really  should  be  taken  as 
the  debt  incurred  during  that  year,  but  as  a  matter  of 
account  it  Appeared  as  the  diseha^  of  certain  debt  and 
the  inonning  trf  oertain  other  debt. 

7418.  Tdce  1886-86^  there  ia  50,0002.  only  P~That  was 
the  {Hirchase  of  stock  through  the  unking  ftinds. 

7419.  One  more,  1890-91,  not  a  Very  big  one,  179,000/., 
what  was  that  7 — That  was  partly  from  the  same  cause, 
and  partly  through  a  claim  to  stock  outstanding,  on  which 
intenst  bad  ceased  for  some  time. 

7420-1.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  r^^ard 
to  the  exchant(e  operations.  I  have  here  before  me  the 
Net  Income  and  Expenditure  of  British  India,  a  return  nwde 
on  Mr.  Fowler's  motion,  from  1884-85  to  1893-94,  and 
lookins  at  1893-4  I  see  that  the  exchange  on  the  debt  cost 
1,628,000  Rz.,  would  it  be  a  proper  way  uf  apportioning 
that  charge  between  the  'Ordinary  and  the  Public  Works 
Debt,  if  we  divided  it  in  the  proportion  of  150,000,000  to 
the  Public  Works  Debt  and  70.000,000  to  the  ordinary 
debt'P — -No.  This  is  the  exchange  on  the  interest  on 
ordinary  debt  alone, 

7422.  What  becomes  of  it  on  the  Public  Works  Debt  P— 
That  is  included  in  the  sura  shown  against  railways. 

7423.  But,  snn^,  that  ie  the  ohann  for  remitting  interest 
on  tiw  220,000,000  P— No. 

7424-6.  Only  on  the  70,000,0007— Yea,  the  net  amount 
ia  70,000,000.  Of  course  it  is  more  in  England  end  less 
in  India — a  minus  amount  in  India. 

7426.  Quite  so ;  but  the  70,000,000  merely  represents 
the  result  P— Yes. 

7427.  But  you  are  quite  dear  that  tiiat  daagt  for  ex- 
change only  refon  to  ocdinaiy  debt  P— Yes,  I  am  perfootiT 
ootsm  of  that.  ' 
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7428.  Is  tboe  any  plaoe  where  we  can  see  ^  details 
— how  it  is  made  up  P — It  is  merely  the  interest  calculated 
on  the  balance  of  the  ordinary  debt  in  England. 

7429.  The  exchange  P — The  exchange  osculated  on  the 
interest  of  the  ordinary  debt.  It  is  given  in  the  accounts 
of  1893-94.  Ycu  wul  find  it  in  t£e  Exchange  column  t 
1,628,000  is  shown  there. 

7430.  ExaeUy,  "  Interest  on  Debt  other  than  that 
charged  to  Rainray  and  Irrigation  Works  "  T— Yes. 

7431.  Therefore  in  applying  it  we  have  got  to  put  the 
whole  of  that  chai^  tor  exchange  to  the  chai^  of  tlie 

orflinary  debt  P — Yes. 

7432.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  offer 
any  opinion  or  give  us  sny  information  upon  tbe  question 
o(  borrowing  in  India  and  in  England — tiie  respective 
merits  of  the  two  policies  P — I  shall  be  prepared  to  answer 
any  question  on  it,'  I  think. 

7433.  At  the  present  moment  I  will  only  ask  you  this  : 
[s  it  the  settled  policy  of  the  Indian  Government  to  always 
borrow  in  England,  or  how  do  their  decide  in  what  oases 
they  will  borrow  in  England  and  m  what  cases  they  will 
borrow  in  the  Indian  market  P-'Tbe  settled  policy  of 
the  Indian  Government  at  present  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  borrow  in  India  entirely,  as  far  as  that  may  be  possible. 

7434.  And  how  do  they  ascertain  or  satisfy  themselves 
as  to  what  is  possible  P  For  instance,  you  are,  just  at  the 
present  raoment,  raising  a  loan  at  2j|  per  cent,  in  England, 
which  promises  to  be  a  very  succestiful  one.  In  what  form 
would  it  be  decided  iu  India  that  it  would  be  better  for 
tbe  Government  to  come  to  the  home  market  than  to 
try  tbe  Indian  market  P—Tbis  loan  ia  being  raised  merely 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  pay  off  other  sterling  debt ;  it  is 
not  really  a  new  loan,  but  the  substitution  of  a  loan  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  for  an  already  existing  sterling  loan. 
No  such  qnestion,  therefore,  would  arise  in  this  instance. 

7435.  Still  ^ou  arc  going  to  raise  it  here.  This  is  to 
pay  off  an  existing  loan  m  England,  and  therefore  it  will 
not  be  affected  by  exchange  P — Xo. 

7436.  But  now,  taking  loans  for  railroads  or  for  pubKe 
works  in  India.  In  what  way  do  you  satisfy  yourselves 
that  tbe  Indian  market  will  not  bear  it,  and  that  yon 
must  come  home  P — I  think  we  never  do  come  home  now 
for  a  loan  for  geoeral  public  works  expenditure. 

7437.  You  have  not  borrowed  in  India  during  this 
last  number  of  years  ;  you  have  done  all  your  borrowing 
in  EngUnd,  have  you  not? — Not  for  publio  works.  Tlie 
(mly  amount  which  we  have  borrowed  recently  in  England, 
other  than  for  the  purchase  of  speeifle  railway,  or  for 
tbe  dischaige  of  an  existinir  sterling  loan  at  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  was  in  189.V-94,  and  that  was  owing  to  Uie 
failure  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  hills. 

743^-9.  Other  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  English 
debt— that  is,  debt  rused  in  Kngland.  What  were  they 
for  7—1  have  here  a  summary  of  the  increase  of  the  English 
debt  from  1875  to  1895.  It  gives  the  foUowing  details  of 
the  increase:  For  the  purchase  of  railways— Oude  and 
R<riiilcund  Railway  uid  the  South  Indian  Railway— 
10,428,000/. ;  fbr  redemption  of  rsilwi^  securities, 
13,168,000/.  (that  is,  the  securities  of  raUwi^  that  we  hsve 
taken  over — guaranteed  railways) ;  for  advances  to  lailny 
oampanies,  7,504,000/. 

7440.  And  these  were  all  sums  raised  to  be  paid  in 
England  P — Yes,  the  first  two  were  practically  to  take 
the  place  of  already  existing  securities  which  existed  in 
England. 

7441.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  Sterling  P— Sterling. 

74^2.  (Chairman.)  In  which  case  you  reckoned  you  got 
all  the  benefit  of  the  low  interest  in  England  without  any 
of  the  complications  of  exchange  P — We  could  not  have 
purchased  the  railways  in  any  other  way  than  by  offering 
a  sterling  security.  We  were  bound  to  pa^  certain  amounts 
in  aterling,  and  it  would  have  been  qaite  impossible  to 
raise  the  required  amounts  in  rupees  in  India  or  to  remit 
them  to  England  when  raised. 

7443.  By  borrowing  in  England  you  get  the  full  benefit 
of  tbe  low  rate  of  interest  here  with  no  complications  of 
exchange  P— That  is  the  case  where  we  borrow  merely  to 
replace  existing  sterling  liabilities.  I  proceed  with  the 
summary :  Under  Mahanyah  Duleep  Singh's  Act,  96,000/. 
(that  was  a  special  Act) ;  for  purchase  of  the  Madras 
Irrigation  wid  Canal  Company's  undertaking,  1,400,000/. 

7444.  No  part  <^  those  loans  was  advanced  in  lodiaT 
— No.  For  redemption  of  4  per  cent,  transfer  loan, 
1^1.000/.;  for  loMis  for  public  weriu  in  1685-86  juid 
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Hp*  &t.JKoif  1886-87  U  Uie  one  exception  to  wba,%  I  have  men- 
O.SJi  Uooed  M  our  pcdicy  in  respMt  of  borrowiog  in  India), 
—7-1  7,700,000/.  Th»t  was,  I  believe,  in  coniequence  of  the 
Sft.  Atr^  IfV^V  Kcommendation  of  the  Parliamentarj  Committee  on  Rail- 
ways of  188-1.  On  account  of  the  famine  tn  Madias  and 
Botnbay  in  1876-78.  6.100.000/. ;  owing  to  failure  to  sell 
bin*  on  India  in  189.1-94.  net  amount,  fi.00(»,O0OZ.!  for 
dischaf^eof  debt,  20,(K)0  00<)/. ;  liabilities  nasumed  on  pur- 
cbate  of  railwwra,  net  (after  allowinfr  for  liabilities  smce 
discharRed)  2,909,000^.  Then,  of  course,  some  of  that  waa 
raised  for  the  discbai^e  of  debt,  and  ^re  have  applied  tbat 
in  discharge  of  debt.  The  total  of  that  is  7o,7^3,000/., 
of  which  we  have  discharged  11,356,000/.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  65,409,000/.  ruaed  in  that  interval,  and  there  are  also 
temporary  billi  outstanding  tar  2,000,000/.,  which  makes 
up  we  total  ioerease  during  the  period  of  67.409,000/. 

7445.  During  this  time  in  India  the  total  debt  has  been 
increased  by  34,000,000  Rr.;  in  England  the  debt  hae 
been  increased  hj  67,000,000/.  ?~Yes. 

7446.  Those  figures  you  have  read  out,  would  they  go 
ht  t»  make  upthe  total  of  this  67,000/K)0  P— They  make 
up  nearly  79,000,000.,  including  the  temporary  debt. 

7447.  They  make  up  77,000.000  P- Yes,  77,000,000/. 
of  permanent  debt;  and  then  we  have  discharged 
11,000,000.  so  that  the  result  is  65,000,000,  besides  the 
3,000,0001.  of  temporarj  debt 

7448.  And  may  we  conclude  from  that,  tbat  with  the 
exception  of  that  sum  raised  when  the  Secretairof  State 
oonld  not  sell  his  bills,  practicallj,  the  34,000,000  increase 
in  India  represents  all  sums  that  have  been  raised  lor 
expenditure  in  India  ? — Yes,  except  that  there  was  also  that 
7.700,000  in  188&-S6  and  188&<4i7,  the  loans  we  raised  in 
thode  years  in  England  instead  of  in  India. 

7449.  For  uw  in  India  P— Yes. 

'  7450.  And  the  two  exceptions  would  be  the  loans  raised 
in  1885-86. 1886-87,  and  f89d-94  P— Yes. 

7461.  Then  with  regard  to  these  two  loans,  how  did  you 
satisfy  yourselves  in  India  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
laise  them  in  England  to  raising  them  in  India  P — I  think 
that  borrowing  in  Englwd  for  Public  Works  in  1885  and 
1886  was  men  in  tbenatuie  of  an  experiment;  it  was  only 
tfied  in  thMe  two  years,  and  it  has  never  been  repeated 
since,  and  it  had  not  been  tried  for  seraid  years  befOre. 

7452.  Was  it  (nritieised  at  the  time,  do  jrou  remember  P — 
I  think  it  was.  The  condition  of  the  Indian  money  market 
at  the  time  (owing  to  the  serious  depression  of  trade  and 
the  great  and  sudden  fiiU  in  exchange)  was,  however,  such 
as  to  lead  the  Government  of  India  to  urge  on  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State  the  inexpediency  of  attemptmg  to  borrow  in 
India  the  large  sums  required  for  capital  expenditure  on 
public  works.  The  Secretary  of  State  accepted  this  opinion, 
and  agreed  to  raise  the  money  required  m  England.  In 
doing  this  he  was  influenced  by  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
■entary  Committee  of  1884,  which,  while  full^  recognising 
the  political  and  financial  reasons  for  borrowmg,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  India,  if  the  money  required  could  really  be 
obtained  flrom  Indian  sources,  fina>lly  recommended  that 
when  the  di&rence  between  the  rates  of  interest  in  India 
and  in  England  is  so  considerable  aa  to  afford  full  compen- 
•ation  for  the  great  comparative  disadvantages  which 
invariably  attend  bomwing  in  die  latter  country,  the 
Seoretary  of  8tate  should  not  hemtato  to  harrow  snob 
moderate  sums  in  England  as  would  enable  the  Govern- 
meat  of  India  to  oarzr  out  thor  general  scheme  for  public 
works.  The  large  fidi  in  exchange  between  1884  and  1887 
— amounting  to  2id.  per  rupee — proved  that  the  risk  of  the 
additional  charge  involved  exceeded  the  benefit  gained  by 
the  lower  rate  of  interest  in  England  ;  and  borrowing  in 
England  for  State  public  works  has  ceased  since  then. 

7453.  Then  that  is  the  only  exception,  because  I  take  it 
tbat  the  loan  rused  in  1893-94  was  for  general  purposea  P — 
Yes.  it  was  for  general  purposes. 

7454.  Passing  to  the  loan  in  1893-94,  how  did  you 
sati^  yourself  that  that  could  not  he  raised  in  India; 
was  it  a  very  big  one? — 'llie  sterling  loan  in  that  year 
was  raised  in  England  owing  to  the  mfficuUy  experienced 
in  making  our  usual  remittances  to  that  country.  India 
^en  was  just  in  the  transition  stage  in  respect  of  its  cur- 
mi^.  Mcoeover,  so  much  uncertainty  prevailed  that, 
liven  apart  from  tiia  difficulties  of  remittance,  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  all  good  terms  for  a  luge 
loan  raised  there;  and  the  bahmces  in  India  were 
overflowing. 

7455.  What  do  you  call  the  transition  stage;  the 
dmng  at  the  mints  P— Yes,  the  closing  of  the  mints. 
We  did  aotoally  raiee  a  loan  at  8i  per  cent.,  a  «mall  amount 

~    ttomiiul  muobM^  3,000,000,  but  part  of  that  was 


applied  in  diacbaige  the  4i  per  cent,  debt;  but,  as  I 
said  just  nov,  we  raised  it  at  4  per  cent,  discount, 

7456.  Then,  in  fact,  yon  may  say  that  out  of  this  large 
amount — 6/,()00,(K10— there  are  only  two  eases  in  which 
the  question  arose  as  to  borrowing  the  money  over  here  or 
in  India,  namely,  1886-86  and  1893-94.  The  first  of 
these  you  say  was  rather  experimental,  utd  it  would  bo 
a  test  case,  because  It  was  f6r  public  works  in  India  P—- 
Yea. 

7457-8-  The  experiment  has  not  been  repeated  i — No«  - 

'459.  And  that  only  leaves  the  loan  of  1893^94?— 
There  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  femine  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  in  1876-.78,  when  6.000,000/.  was  borrowed  In 
England. 

7460.  Was  that  beotuse  of  the  distressed  state  of  India 
at  that  time  P — We  did  raise  considerable  sums  in  India 
at  the  same  time ;  we  could  not,  I  tbtnk,  have  raised  any 
larger  amounts  than  we  did  on  the  Indian  market. 

7461.  (Sir  William  fVedderbam.)  I  think  that  the  l893- 
94  loan  was  to  make  sterling  payments  in  this  country 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  remittance  P — Yes,  we  had 
ample  balances  in  India,  oat  we  could  not  remit  them  to 
this  country  at  the  rate  for  which  ib»  Sanetazj  ot  State 
was  holding  out. 

7462.  (Chairman.)  But  still,  of  course,  bang  raised  here, 
it  increased  the  intenet  chaue  payable  here  and  loaded  with 
the  loss  by  exchange P — Yes;  but  I  may  say  that  ^e 
amounts  that  were  added  to  our  balances  in  India  owing 
to  the  loans  raised  in  England  have  been  idmost  entirely 
expended  on  pubhc  works ;  the  expenditure  of  the  laat  fVw 
yean  on  pubhc  works  has  been  very  large. 

7463.  And  tliat  money  has  almost  entirely  been  provided 
by  the  Indian  market  P — Yes,  with  the  exM^ition  I  have 

mentioned. 

7464.  The  increase  of  debt  in  India,  34.000,000  Ex..  ia 
the  means  by  which  that  laige  outlay  has  beat  made  P — 
With  the  exception  of  the  amonnto  raised  in  England  in 

1885-87  and  in  1893-94. 

7465.  Quite  so.  Now,  are  there  any  other  points 
connected  with  the  debt  to  which  you  would  like  to  i^H 
our  attention  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  p<ttnt. 
The  only  point  on  which  I  would  desire  to  lay  stresa  hat 
already  been  anticipated  by  Sir  James  Peile's  question, 
namely,  tbat  had  it  not  been  for  the  ftill  in  exchange  we 
should  have  been  able  to  rednce  the  rate  of  interest  on 
our  rupee  debt  very  much  lower  than  we  have  been  able  to 
reduce  it,  though  the  reduction  baa  been  very  considerable. 
The  uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  the  rupee  has  aSected 
our  rupee  credit,  so  that  we  cannot  borrow  at  nearij  the 
same  rate  in  rupees  that  we  can  in  sterling. 

7466.  AVould  you  explain  your  view  of  that  a  little  more 
fully.  In  what  way  does  the  fact  of  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  rupee  on  payments  made  over  here  affh<^  the 
Government  truisactioos  in  India  P  Your  oredi';  in  India, 
I  suppose,  is  as  good  as  it  oan  be ;  and  why  should  people 
in  India  be  unwilUng  to  lend  you  money  for  use  in  Ind^ 
on  good  terms,  because  the  adjustment  of  transactions 
between  England  and  India  is  made  expensive  by  fall  in 
exchange  P — The  rate  of  interest  prevailing  in  India  has, 
for  many  years  past,  been  much  higher  than  that  pravwling 
in  England.  But,  besides  this,  a  very  la^  amount  of  the 
rupee  debt  is  held  in  England,  although  the  interest  oan 
only  be  drawn  by  bills  on  India.  The  sterling  price  at 
wfawh  our  rupee  debt  is  qooted  in  England  accordingly 
governs,  or  helps  to  govern,  the  rupee  price  prevailing  in 
India ;  and  the  fluctations  in  the  .rupee  seriously  aSect 
this  price.  A  man  who  invested,  say,  100/.,  in  our  rupee 
debt  when  it  was  nearly  at  par,  expected  that  be  would 
get  about  41.  by  the  remittance. of  the  Rs.  40  he  would 
obtain  aa  interest  on  his  investment.  If  after  a  few  yeara 
the  investment  produced  less  than  3/.  lOf.,  or  even  3L,  the 
value  of  the  security  in  sterling  necessarily  depredated. 

7467.  That  leads  up  to  a  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask 
you.  When  you  talk  of  borrowing  in  India,  it  is  always  a 
question  whether  the  money,  or  muoh  of  is  not  really 
subscribed  in  England,  is  it  not  P— Tes. 

7468-9.  One greatotgeoticmtoboarrowmfinlndiaia that 
it  is  a  method,  and  an  expensive  method,  of  bringing- 
money  from  hereP — ^Yes,  it  may  be. 

7470.  And  that  is  what  you  nean  when  you  say  tiiat 
TOUT  credit  has  been  affected  in  India ;  you  are  un^^'to 
borrow,  in  consequence  of  the  fluctuations  in  tiie  rupee  in 
India,  at  so  good  a  rate  as  you  might  otherwise  have  dona  P 
—Yes. 

7471.  It  is  not  that  the  Native  Indian  market  would  not 
lend  money  on  fiivourable  temu  owing  to  the  variationa 
in  exchange,  but  that  bom  that  cause  you  draw  lands' 
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from  hare  at  a  disadvantage — Yes.  A  very  lai^e  pro- 
portion of  the  rupee  debt  is  held  hy  Europeans  either  in 
India  or  ia  England  ;  and  the  European,  whether  in  India 
or  in  England,  values  his  invastmeut  with  r^^nce  tu  the 
•teriing  amount  it  will  produce. 

7472.  (Sir  William  Wedderhitm.)  And  the  objection,  as 
I  underetand,  is  that  the  rupee  paper  investment  is  specu- 
lative, owing  to  the  variations  of  silver,  and  therefore  not 
■uitable  for  invuttnents  of  trust  fnnds  and  other  small 
invetfements  for  people  who  depend  upon  a  regular  in- 
eone  ?  •—  Te<,  vat  some  time  paet  the  fluctuations  in 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  have  rendered  rupee 
|Mper  invratmeotd  more  or  less  speculatii'e. 

7473.  They  are  speculative ;  I  understand  that  that  is  the 
difficiilty.  1  have  neard  it  objected  that  to  put  a  small 
•am  in  rupee  paper  does  not  {j^ve  a  certain  return  P — 
That  is  certainly  tne  case. 

7474.  {Ckttirman'}  Sir  William  Wedderbum'a  question 
only  brings  out  moro  clearly  this  point,  which  I  think  is 
the  gist  of  what  you  have  tieen  "aying,  namely,  that 
mainf^  money  in  India  is  not  really  raising  it  in  the 
Indian  market  and  from  the  Natives,  but  it  is  a  method  of 
dmwing  money  fn»m  Englan't  ? — Tiiat  is  certainly  so. 
The  latest  return  shows  that  Rx.  26,000,000  of  the  total 
rapee  debt  of  Rx.  103,000.000  was  actually  held  tn 
England,  and  that  48.500,000  was  held  by  Eurotieans  in 
India,  and  29,500,000  by  Natives. 

7475.  Therefore,  you  will  say,  in  answer  to  the  Question 
of  why  there  is -not  more  borrowing  in  India,  tnat  one 
reason  is  that  the  Native  dbes  not  lend  P — He  does  not 
lend  at  so  low  a  rate,  as  a  rule ;  he  can  get  a  higher  rate. 

7476.  Yonr  eredit  is  too  good  tat  him  P— Tee. 

(5h-  Donald  Stewart.)  I  should  just  like  to  bring  out 
thu  ;  I  think  it  would  be  implied  from  your  question  that 
this  money  all  came  from  England,  and  is  subscribed  by 
Europeans. 

{Chairman.)  1  did  not  mean  to  say  all,  but  it  was  a 
grave  objection  to  botTowinif  in  India,  that  it  was  another 
method  of  getting  money  from  England,  and  that  a  large 
tKniion  of  the  sums  raised  in  India  really  comes  ftom 
England. 

7477.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes.  but  is  it  not  a  lact 
that  we  would  never  ojme  to  England  for  money  at  all  if 
it  could  be  raised  in  India  P — .Certainly,  if  it  could  I>e 
raised  in  India  at  a  reasonable  rate, 

747s.  And  We  know  exactly  the  aoiount  that  India  can 
absorb  of  any  loan  that  is  offered  there ;  we  know  what 
India  can  absorb  annually  P — Yes,  but  our  estimates  of 
that  include  what  is  likely  to  come  from  England. 

7479.  Yea,  no  doubt  aubscriptiona  come  from  England, 
but  ^11  could  not  raise  more  than  five  onntiB  of  rupees  in 
India  with  any  degree  of  certainty  m  one  year? — ^I'he 
estimate  recently  made  by  the  Government  of  India  is 
that  when  our  demands  upon  the  market  exceed  Bve 
orores  of  rupees,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy  that  we  should 
come  to  England. 

7480.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedderlmm.)  But  is  not  a  con- 
stda«ble  portion  of  the  rupee  debt  ot  India  held  by 
Native  States  or  Native  Chiefs,  under  more  or  less  pres- 
sure ;  that  is  to  say,  investments  during  minority,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  P — No,  I  should  say  that  a  very  small 
proportion  was  held  in  that  wav.  Of  course,  there  are 
special  loans  that  have  been  made  by  Native  chiefs.  We 
have  the  Hotkar  loan  of  Rx.  1,000,000 ;  the  Sindia  loan 
of  U  millions ;  the  Rampur  loan  of  Rx.  470,000.  Those 
««re  loans  made  by  Native  States  with  the  object  of 
having  railways  constructed  in  their  dominions. 

7481.  But  have  not  balances  during  minorities  been  in- 
vested in  rupee  pM)eT,  generally  balances  during  minorities 
of  Native  (liiefa.— I  think  so,  but  the  amount  is  not 
large,  and,  such  as  it  is,  it  would  generally  be  shown  as 
held  by  Europeans ;  because  such  investments  are  always 
held  by  the  Comptroller- General. 

74t'2.  That  is  hardly  money  borrowed  or  contributed  by 
the  Indian  market. 

7483.  {Chatrman.)  30,000,000  for  India  is  not  a  very 
laige  amount  to  be  invested  in  Government  stocks  by 
Natives,  is  it  P — No,  it  is  not  a  lai^  amount. 

7434.  And  therefore  you  have  no  very  large  field  there 
from  which  you  can  draw  supplies  P — Not  from  the 
Natives  themselves;  of  course  there  are  Europeans 
esBring  on  business  in  India  who  hold  large  amounts — 
banks  and  others. 

7466.  (Mr.  CoartiKy.)  If  yon  take  your  nund  to 
AiutnU>(  up  to  recently  at  all  ermta,  if  not  now,  would  it 
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not  be  true  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  coital  in 
Australia  was  so  much  less  than  the  demand  for  capital 
for  investment,  as  compared  with  the  same  rates  in  weat 
Britain,  that  any  loan  for  Ansttalian  purposes  would*  be  88  i^eit  1898. 
more  cheaply  raise'l  in  Great  Britain  than  in  AvstialiaP — 
I  believe  tbat  is  so. 


IMt 


7486.  And  the  mass  of  the  debts,  tiie  public  debts  of 
Australia,  would  be  held  b     P— Yes. 

7487.  Would  not  the  same  relative  state  of  facts  obtain 
between  India  and  Great  Britain,  so  that,  even  if  yen  had 
the  same  cuirency  and  there  was  no  question  whateror 
about  the  rupee,  the  mass  of  the  capital  raised  migbt  he 
more  easily  and  cheaply  raised  here  than  there,  beeause 
the  rate  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  of  lata  here  so  much 
exceeds  the  demand  for  capital  to  be  employed  here,  as 
<»mpared  with  the  late  in  India  P— If  it  were  not  for  the 
difference  in  currency,  I  suppose  we  should  raise  our  loaas 
chiefly  in  England,  and  ahould  raise  them  very. much 
more  cheaply. 

7488.  And  when  the  currency  was  stable,  and  yon 
nominally  raised  it  in  India,  you  did  in  fact  raise  a  good 
deal  here  P— Yes. 

7489.  Persons  took  the  opportunity  of  sending  oat 
the  capital  to  tender  for  loans  that  were  raised  thore?— 
Yes,  tnat  wa^  the  case. 

7490.  (Sir  William  Wedderbttm.)  In  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  Public  Debt  into  the  ordinary  and  the 
productive  debt,  in  what  year  was  the  existing;  divisioa 
decided  upon  and  acted  upon  ? — I  do  not  quite  understand. 

7491-2,  There  are  two  kinds  of  debt  as  shown  in  the 
accountH»-4he  wdinaiy  debt  and  the  productive  debtF— 
Yes. 

7493.  When  was  that  separation,  as  it  at  present  ia 
shown  in  the  accounts,  first  acted  uponP  When  was  the 
distinction  first  adopted  P — I  do  not  remember  at  this 
moment  the  year  in  which  it  was  adopted,  but  the 
division  has  been  carried  back  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  the  capital  expenditure. 

7494.  It  was  calculated  backwards  P— Yes. 

7495.  Oh,  I  see;  then  in  1876  the  aooonnts  are  ia  t^ 
respect  the  same  a«  m  1895  P— Yes. 

7496.  I  did  not,  perhaps,  hear  the  explanation  of  the 
principle  uoon  which  an  amount  is  put  into  the  pro- 
ductive side  P— We  now  call  it  Public  Works  Debt,  not 
Productive.  All  the  cs^iital  expenditure  on  raihrays  and 
irrigation  works  is  taken  to  secount  whidi  is  chai^eabtd 
with  interest 

7497.  80  that  it  does  not  really  depend  upon  fts-  being 

Eroductive  or  notP — The  question  wnether  a  work  ahaU 
e  undertaken  as  a  productive  public  work  is  decided  with 
reference  to  the  question  whether  it  is  likely  to  produce 
within  a  given  time  4  per  cent,  or  not. 

749H.  And  this  4  per  cent,  is  a  matter  of  aooount;  it  is 
not  an  actual  payment  by  the  piovinoe? — It  is  a  men 

matter  of  account. 

7499.  Was  not  the  original  idea  of  General  Strachey  in 
making  this  separation,  that  there  was  to  be  a  certain  actual 
per-centage  received  upon  the  works  before  other  works 
were  undertaken  upon  the  same  footing  ? — Sii  jh  an  idea  has 
been  put  forward  several  times  and  been  considered ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  there  should  be  a  separate  Public  Works  Account 
as  it  were,  the  net  amount  of  which  only  would  enter  upon 
the  general  account,  and  would  have  to  be  kept  witbin 
a  crattun  specified  limit. 

7500.  Has  anything  of  that  sort  been  acted  upon  P— No, 
never. 

7501.  And  this  amount  of  2^  millions,  which  is  now 
charged  upon  the  public  works,  has  that  been  inoveanng 
from  year  to  year  P— It  has  varied  very  mut  h  from  year 
to  year,  principally  according  to  the  exchange. 

7502.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  witb  regard  to  tfaa 
power  of  raising  money,  would  it  make  a  v«y  considerable 
difference  if  the  Imperial  guarantee  were  given  to  Um 
ludun  debt  P— I  should  doubt  if  it  would  at  the  present 
time.  The  Imperial  cnredit  is  doubtless  better  than  that  of 
the  Government  of  India,  but  the  difference  at  present  is 
not  large  ;  and  my  exjierience  is  that  a  loan  merely 
guaranteed  by  any  particular  authority  is  not  raised  on 
as  favourable  twms  aa  if  it  were  raised  duectly  by  that 
uime  authority. 

7503.  I  think  for  a  good  many  yearn  past  the  credit  of 
the  Indian  OeTwnment  has  been  inowaung  with  reference 
to  the  Imperial  endil,  it  has  been  i^fwuiaaatiiig,  I  tbinkf 
—Yes. 
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7504.  And  I  suppose  th&t  the  reuon  of  that 
wpnniniation  i«  a  belief  that,  practically,  the  Imperial 

  Govenunent  U  reapoiuible  for  the  Indian  debt  i — That  I 

S8  April  I8M.  oonld  not  say,  though  I  hava  no  doubt  as  to  the  exutence 
of  such  a  buieE  geuerally. 

7505.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  Imperial 
guarantee  being  given  to  the  Indian  debt  P  —  For  the 
reasons  I  luve  stated,  I  do  not  think  it  ts  a  matter  of 
much  practical  importance. 

7506.  I  think  that  if  you  made  a  calculation  you  would 
find  that  it  would  make  a  oousiderable  diflereooe  in  the 
charge  P — If.  as  has  been  stated,  the  2^  per  cent,  loan  now 
under  issue  is  already  quoted  at  104  to  105, 1  do  not  think 
that  is  verr  much  below  the  credit  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. I  doubt  if  the  difference  in  credit  is  much  greater 
than  woald  exist  if  Indian  loans  were  raised  under  an 
express  guarantee  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

7507.  {Mr,  Naorqji, )  Is  it  not  because  of  tbe  conviction 
of  die  people  here  that  the  Indian  Government  are 
despotic  enough,  a*id  powerful  enough,  to  exact  any 
amount  of  money  from  the  people '  to  pay  their  debts  that 
there  is  all  this  oon6dence  in  what  is  called  the  credit  of 
the  Imlian  Gorornment  P — I  should  not  put  it  that  way. 

750S.  Hien  will  jxm  kindly  ipve  me  those  figures  tgMn 
of  the  debt  held  in  this  country  hj  Europeans  and  1^ 
NatlveaP  — Yes»  Rx.  26.000,000  held  in  London.  Rx. 
48,600,000  held  by  Europeuu  in  India,  and  Rx.  39,600,000 
byNativas. 

7609.  Out  of  this  29.500,000;.  bdd  by  Natives  can  you 
give  ui  any  idea  of  how  nmdi  is  held  by  the  Native 
States  and  subjeets  of  Native  States  P— No,  I  could  not  do 
that 

7510.  Yoa  cannot  P— No. 

7511.  Because  every  Native  State  invests  its  balances 
very  lately  in  Govwnment  of  India  securi^,  and  can  you 
in  any  w%j  give  us  some  idea  oS  the  amount  that  is  held 
by  those  nveign  Indians  as  we  may  call  them  P—No^  I 
eannot  give  that  inf<Rmation. 

7612.  No,  well  I  can  sa^  that  it  must  be  a  very  large 
DMtioa,  and  thereftne,  strictly  speaking,  the  petwle  of 
British  India,  who  an  special  subjects  of  the  British 
Empnre,  give  but  very  Utue  towards  these  loans  P — I  do 
not  know  at  all  what  the  proportion  is  that  is  held  by 
Natives  of  British  India. 

7513.  It  must  be.  at  least,  not  as  much  as  29,500,000f.. 
because  the  Kative  States  do  hold  a  lai^e  amount  P— Yes, 
th^  ocrtunly  do  hold  some  portion  of  that  total. 

7514.  I  suppose  that  there  must  be  information  enough 
here  to  give  us  the  figures  of  iriiat  is  held  by  the  different 
Native  States  P— f  oo  not  think  there  is  any  infonnation 
of  tiiat  kind. 

7516.  Thejr  have  got  all  the  infonnation  by  the  Residents 
of  the  administoation  of  all  the  Native  States.  You 
cannot  give  it,  but  there  is  one  thing  certain  that  there  is 
a  lu^e  portion  of  this  debt  held  1^,  strictly  speaking, 
foreigners,  either  European  foreigners  or  Indian  fbteigners  P 
— ^Yes,  that  is  so. 

7516.  The  people  of  British  India  itself  can  hold  but 
very  little  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 

7517-  Then  with  regard  to  any  accumulation  of  capital 
in  British  Indin,  we  have  first  to  take  into  account  that 
there  are  something  like  200,000,lKX}  of  rupees  paid  to 
Europeans,  militan^  and  civil  Europeans,  and  that  goes 
to  tbe  benefit  of  Europeans,  and  is  entirely  taken  away 
ftx>m  any  accumulation  of  capital  that  the  Indians  them- 
selves can  make,  is  it  not  so  necessarily  P  The  Natives  have 
to  pay  200,000,000  of  rupees  every  year  for  the  salaries  of 
Eun^peans  P — I  do  not  remember  the  exact  amount,  hut, 
whatever  it  ia,  a  very  large  amonnt  of  it  is  spent  in  India. 

7618.  Yes,  but  it  is  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Europeans,  not  for  the  consumption  of  the  Natives.  Every 
European  consumes  so  much  which  a  Native  would  have 
consumed,  had  that  Eiuvpean  not  been  there  occupying 
bis  place  in  the  sen'ices  in  India.  It  is  a  mere  matter  m 
fiut.  of  coiuw,  there  is  no  opinion  in  the  matter  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  which  part  of  tbe  question  I  am  to 
answer. 

7519.  What  I  mean  is  this ;  with  regard  to  what  is  spent 
outside,  of  course,  there  is  no  question  in  jrour  mind,  such 
as  alt  the  savings  which  are  remitted  to  this  country,  and 
all  the  pensions  whidt  are  paid  here,  that,  of  course,  is  a 
pure  loss  from  tiie  oonntry,  a  pure  drain  from  the  country, 
H  it  notP  U  goes  dean  out  of  the  country  P^It  goes  out  of 
the  conntty*  aa  ftf  ai  the  Europeans  are  concerned. 


7520.  Of  course  we  are  talking  only  of  Europeans,  and 
what  is  spent  by  the  Europeans,  there  is  also  depriving 
Natives  who  would  have  occupied  their  places,  had  they 
not  taken  theae  places  themselves ;  that  u  dear? — No^  I 
should  not  admit  that. 

7621.  Take,  say,  any  European  who  gets  his  1,000  mpees 
now ;  if  instead  of  that  European,  it  had  been  a  Native, 
he  would  have  got  his  1,000  rupees,  and  he  would  have 
been  provided  with  all  that  he  wanted;  whereas  be  is 
now  dntrived  of  it  and  the  Europeui  gets  it,  his  Ibod  or 
his  shdter  P— But  the  Buropeaq  spends  a  greet  deal  d  that 
salary  in  India. 

7622.  Yes,  but  it  is  spent  tat  his  own  oonsnmption,  not 
for  the  OMisumption  of  tbe  Native  P— For  the  advantage  of 
the  Native. 

752-1.  Heconsomesso  mnchfood— -heeonsumes  so  much 
this,  that,  or  the  othw-— whatever  is  ei^j<9ed  by  that 
European  is  so  much  taken  away  from  a  Native  who  would 
have  oooupied  that  place  P— As  far  as  the  expenditure  in 
India  is  concerned,  it  is  just  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
India  iHiether  it  ia  by  a  European  or  a  Native  I  ahould 
■ay. 

7624.  Yes,  but  his  expenditure  means  so  much  con- 
sumption of  the  material  products  of  the  earth-^he  con- 
sumes so  much,  either  in  services  or  in  whatever  he  con- 
sumes— which  a  Native  would  have  consumed  if  he  had  not 
been  there,  is  not  that  clear  P — It  is  clear  as  a  matter  <^  fiwb 

7626.  Yea,  well  that  is  all  I  want;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  clear  that  it  is  so.  Now  is  there  any  indicatioA  tiiere- 
fore  from  this  debt,  that,  because  India  is  able  to  bwrow 
so  much  money,  that  in  any  way  proves  that  British  India 
— the  Indian  people  of  British  India  have  made  any 
accumulation  of  capital,  when  they  have  to  part  with 
200,000,000  of  rupees  every  year  merely  for  salaries  P— 1 
have  made  no  assertion  about  that. 

7626.  You  eannot  s» ;  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that 
British  India  and  tbe  Indians  of  British  India  are  making 
or  accumulating  any  capital  P — There  is  nothing  in  these 
particular  figures. 

7527.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  P— No. 

7528.  It  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that  it  is  so  P — 1 
think  it  can  be  aaserted.  I  say  in  these  figures  there  ia 
notlung  to  prove  it. 

7^.  Tlieae  figures  do  not  prove  anything  of  the  kind  f 
—No. 

7630.  Hut  is  aU  right.  Then  it  is  said,  although 
Australia  makes  c^>itaC  atiU  it  finds  it  cheaper  tc  bonow 
from  a  different  country  in  the  same  manner.  Can  we 
say  that  India  is  making  capital  and  that  it  only  comes  to 
England  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  cheaper  P  Or  is  it 
because  British  India,  or  the  Indians  of  British  India, 
cannot  find  that  mon^  that  the  Government  an  com- 
pelled to  come  here  and  get  that  money.  It  may  bp  one 
of  two  ways  P — We  borrow  in  India,  when  that  is  posetUct 
because  we  then  know  exactly  what  our  liabili^  is. 

7531.  Yes,  but  when  we  borrow  in  India  we  find  a 
difference  that,  though  we  borrow  in  India,  we  can  hardly 
get  it  fircm  the  Indian  people  of  the  British  territory.  Can 
we  ^  a  return  of  the  holders  of  any  of  this  debt  who  are 
subjects  of  British  territory  and  not  foreign  Indiana  or 
foreign  Europeans ;  can  we  get  some  suoh  retnn  P  — 
Possibly  some  such  return  could  be  prepared. 

7632.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to  know  this  exactiy — 
what  is  drawn  from  the  people  ^  British  India  itself  P — I 
will  see  if  any  inbnmation  can  be  obtaiped ;  I  do  not  know 
that  it  can.* 

7533.  (Sir  DonoU  Stewart.)  But  that  would  not  prave 
anything ;  it  would  sunply  prove  that  the  Natives  of  India 
do  not  hke  tiie  low  interest  P— Yea,  that  is  what  I  should 
say. 

7534.  (3fr.  Naor<tfi.)  It  ii  aud  because  they  do  not  like 
lower  interest ;  it  is  umjdy  because  thciy  do  not  have  the 
money  to  give  at  lower  interest.  The  capital  is  so  small 
and,  for  business  purpoaea,  ao  inauAdent  that  the  rmj 
commercial  current  rate — traainesa  rate— of  intereat  n 
9  per  cent.,  is  it  notT  All  accounts  between  merchant 
and  merchant  are  at  9  per  cent,  interest,  is  not  that  a  factP 
— ^The  ordinary  mercantile  rate  of  intereat  is  certainly 
much  higher  in  India  than  in  England. 

7635.  Of  course  if  they  make  a  special  contract  for  any 
particular  lower  interest,  that  is  a  difiiennt  thin^ ;  but 
what  is  hen  supposed  to  be  regular  6  per  rent,  intereat 
as  between  merchant  and  menbant,  there  is  9  par  cent, 
interest,  and  even  with  this  9  per  cent,  interest  tbe 
bankers  actually  who  possess  capital  to  any  extent— I 
mean  the  Indian  bankers — are  able  to  get  more  than 

*  It  was  tonnd  to  bt  inpoislbte  to  obtain  tbe  repaired  iDformattoo. 
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9  per  cent,  because  capital  is  so  verj  deficient  there ;  it 
cumnt  be  acennmlated  becaaae  it  is  taken  awa^  from  the 
conntoyP— I  do  not  appear  as  an  expert  witness  on 
questions  of  politioal  eoonomy,  and  I  can  only  saj  that 
mj  own  expcaienee  after  about  26  years  in  India  is  that 
there  is  certainly  an  aocmnulatton  of  capital  grang  on  in 
British  India,  and  that  India  as  a  whole  is  WMltfaier  than 
it  was  when  I  first  went  there. 

7536.  Can  we  hare  any  proof;  can  you  show  any 
increase?— As  I  say  that  is  only  my  opinion. 

7537.  It  is  merely  an  opinion,  therefore,  you  cannot  give 
any  proof? 

7538.  (Sir  James  PeiU.)  Have  the  imports  and  exports 
increased  P— Yes,  they  hare  very  largely  increased. 

(Mr.  Naorqfi.)  Mr.  Cbainuan,  may  I  go  into  the  subject 
of  imports  and  exports  now  7 

(CAmnwrn.)  I  do  not  think  it  oomcs  in  at  the  present 

poiut. 

7639.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Of  these  Ri.  29,000.000  we  are 
talking  about,  I  suppose  there  is  some  amount  held  in 
different  kinds  of  trust  P— Yes,  some  portion  of  it  would 

be  BO  held. 

7540.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  to  clear  up  the  subject  of  rwlway  finance.  Take 
this  statement  of  East  India  Income  and  Expenditure, 
page  31,  mnd  take  the  figures  for  1893-94  as  an  illustra- 
tion ;  ^ou  hare  there  tiiie  nilway  receipts  net — that  is 
deducting  working  expenses— 12.000,000  Rx.  in  round 
Dumbere  P — Yes. 

7541.  And  the  charges  are,  in  round  numbers. 
13.500,000  Rx.  P— Yes. 

7542.  That  is  all  in  rupees :  those  charges  include  all 
interest  P— Yes. 

7543.  Both  in  England  and  in  India  P — Yes. 

7544.  They  also  include  exchange  on  payments  in 
England  P— Yes. 

7545.  And  exchange  means  the  amount  of  rupees  that 
you  have  to  add  to  make  up  the  silver  equivalent  of  the 
sterling  paid  in  England  ? — Yes. 

7646-7.  Then  the  result  is  in  that  year  a  deflriemnr  of 
revenue  over  ohaiges  of  1,500,000  Rx.  P— Yes. 

7548.  Are  there  any  special  reasons  wbythat  apparently 
ua&vonr»ble  result  should  come  out  P  The  railways,  on 
tiie  whole,  taking  the  receipts  in  rupees,  and  the  cbanrea  in 
rapees,  show  a  deficit  of  receipts  on  chanres  of  1,600,0(W  Rx. 
intbejear.  What  is  the  reason  of  that?  Is  there  any  special 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  it;  would  you  expect 
that  to  go  on  always  P — It  is  very  largely  owing  to  the 
&ct  that  woriu  are  mil  under  construction  which  are  not 
yet  producing  any  revenue,  bat  mainly  to  the  b^e  charge 
for  exchuigB. 

7549.  And  does  tiiat  arise  on  any  speinal  item  P— On 
tiie  interest 

7560.  But  what  is  the  interest  in  the  case  now  of  the  dd 
guannteed  lines ;  we  jwy  that  interest  at  a  special  rate,  do 
we  BotP — Yes,  we  pay  it  at  5  per  cent. 

7551.  And,  also,  is  it  not  the  case  that  for  every  rupee 
appropriated  to  a  payment  of  that  5  per  cent,  interest  we 
Ittve  to  pay  Is.  IO1/.P— We  have  a  special  rate  of  exchjange 
for  them,  too. 

7552.  And  that  makes  the  amount  of  exchange  much 
larger,  does  it  not,  because  for  every  ropee  we  have  to  give 
them  1«.  10(2,,  which  we  have  to  provide  by  remitting  at 
Is.  2d.,  or  whatever  is  the  exchange  of  the  day.  It  has 
incmsed  in  that  way,  the  charge,  has  it  not  P— We  do 
not  remit  the  net  profits  at  Is.  lOd. 

7553.  Not  the  net  profits,  but  the  goaranteed  interest  P 
— Yes,  we  convert  the  interest  paid  in  this  oouutry  at  an 
exchange  of  Is.  lOd.,  in  order  to  calcnlate  the  surplus 
profit  earned  in  India. 

7654.  That  has  increased  the  exchange  cha^e  P — Yes, 
it  increases  the  surplus  profit  we  have  to  pay  to  the 
Company. 

7555.  Well,  when  the  lines  are  purchased  that  extra 
diarge  will  vanish,  will  it  not  P — Yes,  that  will  disappear. 

7666.  So  that  we  hope  in  future  that  that  deficit 
on  the  Railway  Account  will  decrease  and  disappear  P — Yes, 
with  a  rise  of  exchange  it  certainly  will  diminish. 

7557.  On  purchase,  or  with  the  rise  of  exchange  ? — 
Yes ;  I  may  say  that  in  some  years  the  loss  has  been 
verf  much  less  than  that,  as  is  clear  from  this  statement ; 
1891-92  shows  a  deficit  of  only  Rx.  316,000,  and  1885-86, 
itf  Rx.  731,000  The  variations  have  been  ohiefly  due  to 


those  two  causes,  either  that  there  has  been  a  large  ax-  Mr.  S.^/aeoi, 
penditure  going  on  which  is  not  yet  produotive,  or  that  CSJ.' 
there  has  been  a  large  fiJl  in  exchange.  ^ 

7558.  (Sir  Andrew  Scdble.)  Could  you  say  in  regard  to  ^^Vf^^*^ 
that  amount  of  Rx.  13,500,000.  how  much  can  be  aUooated       nak. ' 
to  railways  under  construction  P— I  think  I  eoold  take  it 

out. 

7559.  I  only  want  it  approximately  T—Ni^  I  oould  not 
state  it  from  the  accounts  themselves. 

7560.  (Sir  Ralph  Knoa.)  How  mndi  of  tiiis  large  loss 
is  due  to  the  loss  hy  exchange  ■the  deficit  in  the  year  that 
has  been  mentioned  P-^In  that  year  Rx.  3,732,000  is  the 
exchange  cha^d. 

7561.  That  is  more  than  the  whole  loss  P— Very  muoh 
more— that  was  Rx.  1.500,000,  so  that  the  exchange 

charge  is  about  Rx.  2,260,000  in  excess. 

7562.  It  adjusts  itself,  in  fact ;  if  there  had  been  no  loss 
there  would  have  been  a  profit  P— Rx.  2,250,000. 

7563.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  If  the  rupee  was  1*.  lOd.  P— If 
the  rupee  was  2s. 

7564.  (Sir  miliam  Wedderlmm.)  With  regard  to  the 
subscriptions  to  the  Rupee  debt  from  Natives  of  British 
India,  it  may  be  stateu  generally,  I  suppose,  that  the 
fiuit  that  so  raw  Natives  of  British  India  snbaeribe  to  the 
loans,  and  that  the  current  rate  of  interest  is  so  high, 
points  to  a  soaroi^  <rf  floating  capital  in  Bi^h  India,  so 
nr  as  it  goes  P— A  scarcity  compared  to  the  demands  for 
it,  yes. 

7565.  That  it  is  scarce,  rather  ?— Yes. 

7566.  (CAotntuM.)  Mr.  Jaoob,  you  were  telling  us  some 
lit^  time  ago,  that  in  1885-86,  and  I  think  again  in 
1893-94,  occurred  about  the  only  instances  in  whica  loans 
raised  here  on  account  of  India  woe  remitted  to  India  P — 
Yes. 

7567.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  amounts  so 
remitted  in  those  two  years,  and  the  amount  of  rupees 
realised  by  those  remittances  in  India  P— They  were  not 
actually  remitted ;  they  merely  had  the  effect  of  redodng 
the  remittances  ^om  India.  Of  course  the  actual  re- 
mittances fW)in  India  for  exceeded  the  amount  of  tiie 
sterling  debt  raised,  and  tiie  result  of  the  loans  was  menlj 
that  a  smaller  amount  was  remitted  than  would  otiianrise 
have  been  necessary. 

7568.  But  of  course  it  would  come  to  the  same  thing, 
the  Ums  by  exchange  was  diminished  by  every  rupee  that 
was  so  saved  firam  remittance  P-^No,  not  in  the  wi^  we 
keep  our  accounts. 

7569.  Supposing,  we  will  ny,  that  the  sum  going  to  be 
transmitted  from  India  was  13,000,000  Rx.,  and  Die 
Indian  Government  at  home  said — *'  No,  we  will  net  take 
"  13.000,000  Rx.  we  will  only  take  11,000,000  Rx.,  and 
'*  wC  will  intercept  2,000,000  Rx.  of  this  loan  :  '*  well,  so 
far  as  that  2,000,000  Rx.  goes  there  is  no  loss  by  exchange  ? 
— Whether  we  raised  the  amount  here  by  loan,  or  raised  it 
by  the  sale  of  our  bills,  the  cost  to  us  is  just  tlie  same  for 
the  year. 

7570.  EventuaUy  the  cost  is ;  but  on  whatever  you  pay 
in  England  out  of  moncr  raised  in  England,  yon  do  not 
have  to  incur  loss  in  ext^ange  on  rrauttance.  If  yon  dc^ 
it  is  only  a  question  of  account.  Supposing  the  sum  doe 
over  here  was  17,000,000  Bx.,  and  you  raised  and  paid 
the  equivalent  of  that  17,000,000  Bx.  h«re.  there  would 
be  no  loss  by  exchange  here  because  there  would  be  no 
remittance  P — ^The  amount  that  we  bring  to  account  as 
exchange  is  not  the  amount  paid  on  the  remittances 
aotusUy  made  during  the  year,  but  the  amount  calculated 
on  the  expenditure  «  the  year  at  the  average  rate  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  drawn  Ida  bills. 

7571.  It  is  not  an  actual  fact,  though  it  ii,  no  doubt, 
approxunate;  itis  assumed? — Yes,  it  is  on  the  assumption 
that  we  ascertain,  by  the  sale  of  out  bills,  what  the  avnage 
value  of  the  pound  is  in  rupees,  and  so,  in  cwverting 
our  expenditure  tn  pounds  sterling  into  rupees,  we  enter 
in  our  account  s  the  equivalent  amount  in  rupees  at  the  rate 
BO  ascertained. 

76/2.  Therefwe,  in  nteh  a  case  as  this,  you  imagine 
that  this  sum  of  money  had  been  sent  out  to  India  uid 
been  sent  back  i^in  P — We  converted  the  expenditure  out 
of  it  into  rupees  at  the  same  rate  of  exchange  as  if  it  had 
been  met  by  a  remittance  from  India. 

7573.  I  asked  whether  you  ever  remitted  money  to  India 
in  these  cases  as  a  test,  in  order  to  see  the  amount  of  rupees 
which  is  realised  by  such  remittance  j  but  you  say  tw  in 
the  eases  of  1886-86  and  1893-94,  if  I  understand  you,  no 
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Debt! 


•nch  nmittanoe  took  p\at»  P— .No  actual  Nmittance  took 
{dace. 

7674.  Therefore  joo  could  not  give  us  oaoh  a  test  case  P 
2S  April  1996.  —No. 

767&-  In  the  case  of  old  debt  which  has  been  in  existence 
ftw  some  thne^  when  jron  hare  to  remit  the  sterling  interest 
hen,  yon  are  damaged  the  whole  amount  of  the  loss  of 
the  enhang^  an  joa  aotT—Yes. 

7fi76-7.  But  were  you  to  borrow  at  this  moment,  and  send 
the  money  to  India,  yon  would  get  so  many  more  rupees  in 
India ;  and  yon  would  have  to  set  the  profit,  if  you  might 
so  call  it,  ttut  would  aiise  in  that  case,  against  any  loss 
in  the  payment  of  interest  back  again,  would  you  not  P 
— I  should  like  it  to  be  olearlr  understood  tluit  in  our 
aoootmts  we  Tcory  carefully  avoid  the  use  of  the  term  toss 
by  exchange  in  respect  of  the  conversion  of  our  sterling 
payments  into  their  rupee  equivalent.  In  our  accounts  we 
charge  it  as  "  exchange."  The  Sterling  column  and  the 
Exchange  column  of  the  accounts,  added  together,  give 
the  actual  amount  of  rupees  which  it  has  cost  us — according 
to  the  average  rate  of  our  remittances— to  pay  any  sterling 
liability  that  we  have  met  in  England.  The  loss  as  between 
any  two  given  poriods  would  be  roughly  ascertained  by 
deaocting  the  figures  in  the  Exohso^  column  in  the  one 
from  that  in  the  Exchange  ctdumn  in  the  other  year.  Qot 
by  talking  the  actual  figure  of  tiie  ^change  oolunm  in  the 
later  year  as  the  loss.  We  .have  eUnunated  tram  our 
aoooants  the  tmn  "  Loss  by  Exchange,"  except  as  regards 
the  head  of  charge  which  is  oallea  by  that  name,  and 
wlueh  is  the  outcome  of  certain  oontracta  under  which  we 
have  to  remit  ata  certain  rate,  while  we  aetoally  can  temit 
only  at  another  rate. 

7678.  That  explains  the  tenn ;  but  I  do  not  know 
irtwthn  you  understond  what  I  mean.  It  strikes  me  that^ 
in  the  ease  (tf  an  old-established  charge  (br  debt  on  which 
the  debtor  is  bound  to  remit  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent.,  if  ex- 
change falls  constantly,  the  loss  must  be  measured  by  the 
Uil  of  exchange,  because  it  is  exacts  the  same  stwling 
liability  as  existed  10  or  12  vears  ago,  and  evray  year  you 
have  to  send  a  larger  number  of  rupees  to  discharge  it ; 
but  if  you  incur  new  liability,  and  borrow  at  the  present 
time  in  England,  the  remittance  being  in  the  other  direction, 
you  gain,  do  you  not  ? 

{Sit  DoiuUd  StmBort.)  There  is  never  any  nmittance  of 
flash  to  India. 

7679.  (Chairwum.)  Ho,  hut  you  mast  get  the  benefit 
■omehow,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  want  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Jaoob  haM  orer  tnnied  his  attention  to  itf— I  think 
tiw  dialiBOtion  wlueh  your  lordship  draws  between  eariier 
and  later  liabilities  is  a  vay  inqiortant  one,  and  I  intended 
in  my  last  answer  to  bring  out  the  &et  that  we  do 
observe  that  distinction. 

7680.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  out;  it  is  a  very 
imptntaat  distinction,  and  I  want  to  get  your  asuatance  in 
endeavouring  to  wwk  it  one  to  see  bow  it  acts?— It  is  reiy 
important. 

7581.  The  mun  case  that  I  put  before  you  is  this :  that 
where  there  is  an  old  existing  debt  you  must  allow  the 
full  weight  of  the  loss  by  exchange;  where  it  is  a  new 
dabt  you.  must  oonsidw  that  in  some  shape  or  anotlier 
Ihdia  gets  a  bmefit  out  of  tiie  sovereigns  raised  here. 
She  raises  Borerdgaa  here,  and  in  some  shape  or  other 
lliose  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  larger  number  of  rupees 
ft>r  her  pqrposea  than  was  the  case  20  or  30  years  ago  ? — I 
do  not  ^ink  it  can  be  said  that  she  gets  any  benefit  from 
that )  for  instance,  say  that  we  raise  a  steriing  loan  this 
jaar,  and  we  employ  it  in  India,  either  by  runitting  the 
money  there,  or— as  would  always  be  the  case  with  us — ^by 
veducmg  our  home  remittances.  We  get  a  certain  numbor 
of  rupeea  in  India  as  the  equivalent  ta  the  stwling  receipt 
here,  say  17  rupees  to  the  11.;  but,  unless  the  exchange 
rises,  we  get  no  profit  upon  that. 

7582.  Do  you  not  draw  a  distinction  there  P  If  that  or 
its  equivalent  in  some  shape  or  another  went  out  to  India 
and  merely  came  back,  of  course  one  transaction  would 
obliterate  the  other ;  but  when  these  pounds  get  out  to 
India  fox  your  purpose,  they  now  fetch  17  rupees  to  the 
Bovereign  where  they  formerly  fetched  10  ? — Yes. 

75B3.  In  some  shape  or  other,  where  you  are  drawing 
moner  from  England,  it  seems  to  me  you  must  get  the 
benefit  from  the  exctunge,  just  as  I  am  admitting  that, 
fphere  you  are  paying  money  in  England,  it  tells  against 
you.  Ji  it  tells  against  you  in  one  sense,  in  some  shapa 
or  other  it  must  teU  for  you  in  the  other  ?— A  Adl  after  we 
have  ineurred  tiie  li^li^  tdls  agunst  us. 

7684-6.  Yes ;  but  at  tiie  moment  when  you  incur 
Ibe  liabfli^,  it  seems  to  me  you  must  get  a  benefit  some- 


how on  the  money  you  raise,  which  acts  as  a  make-weight 
to  what  you  will  lose  when  you  pay  the  intcmst  afterwards  T 
— I  should  demur  to  that.  »Mrthiayearweraisel,000,000/., 
and  nmit  it  to  India  at  17  rupees  to  tiia  IL ;  we  have 
then  Rx.  1,700,000  available  for  euendituz^  and  as  long 
as  there  is  no  variation  in  the  rata  of  exchange,  our  Uabili^ 
is  Rx.  U700,000. 

7586.  Quite  sn?— We  derive  no  benefit  from  that, 
which  can  be  called  a  profit.  Whenever  we  waat  to  pay 
off  the  loan,  on  the  assumption  that  exchange  does  not  vary 
subsequently^,  we  have  to  pay  Rx.  1,700,000,  and  when 
we  pay  the  mteiest,  we  pay  it  on  the  Rx.  1,700,000. 

7587.  In  some  shape  you  get  the  Rx.  1,700,000,  instead 
of  a  smaller  number? — We  get  a  larger  number  of  rupeea, 
the  eauivalent  of  which  is  stated  in  a  smaller  number  of 
pimnas  sterling,  but  there  is  no  profit  to  us  in  that. 

7588.  (Sir  Jame$  Peile.)  You  would  be  able  to  borrow  a 
smaller  amount  of  pounds? — Yes. 

7589-yO.  {Chairman.)  One  of  the  mconveniencea  of  the 
present  state  of  things  is  the  lai^er  amount  you  have  to 
pay  owing  to  what  is  ceneially  called  loss  by  exchange  P — 
We  do  not  call  it  loss  by  exchange.  I  do  not  pretend  that 
we  do  not  suffer  a  great  loss  by  exchange.  What  I  wish 
to  express  is  that  we  do  not  allege  that  the  figures  in  the 
exchange  column  in  the  accounts  of  any  given  year  are  an 
exact  measure  of  that  loss. 

7591.  (Sir  mUiam  iVedderburn.)  In  the  case  of  that 
1893-94  loan  was  it  not  feared  that  if  the  money  had  been 
ronitted — if  CouncU's  bills  had  been  sold — ^the  rate  of 
exchange  would  have  gone  down  still  further  7  Was  not 
the  mam  benefit  of  that  loan  mainly  to  avoid  a  further  fall 
of  exchange  P — It  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  sale  of  bills 
below  a  certain  rate  at  which  the  Secretary  of  State  wished 
to  seU. 

7592.  Therefore  the  main  benefit  was  to  avoid  a  further 
fall  in  exchange  ? 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  It  was  a  speculation. 

7593.  (Chairman.)  My  object  in  asking  the  question  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  this  point,  which  always  seemed  to 
me  a  vo^  obscure  and  dimenlt  one.  At  a  future  time  I 
may  ask  you  some  more  questions  on  it,  and  perhaps  I 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  having  some  conversation 
with  you,  to  see  if  we  can  obtain  any  figures  whkh  would 
tast  what  I  mean.  I  do  not  mean  to  press  it  further  now, 
because  I  am  perfectly  aware  it  is  a  very  obscure  question  P 
— I  quite  admit  the  force  of  your  lordship's  point,  and  I 
am  anxious  there  should  be  no  misunderstand  ing  on  the 
question  of  what  is  our  real  loss  bv  exchange.  Suppose 
we  have  in  1875-76  sterling  liaoilities  amoiuitiuff  to 
15,000,000/.  to  pay,  and  we  meet  those  liabilities  by  a 
remittance  of  Rx.  16,600,000.  Now'  suppose  that  wo 
have  the  same  sterling  UabUity  of  15,000,000/.  in  1895-96, 
and  we  can  only  meet  it  by  a  remittance  of  Rx.  22,000,000, 
then,  I  should  say,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  inter- 
vening period — oiur  revenue  being  measured  in  rupees — we 
have  lost  the  difference.  There  has  been  no  change  in  our 
sterling  liability,  but  we  have  to  pay  a  lander  number  of 
rupees,  ma«ly  because  the  rate  of  exchange  has  fallen. 

7594.  Up  to  that  point  we  are  in  complete  agreement  P 
— Well,  then,  suppose  that  at  any  intervMiing  period — say, 
hidf-way  between — ^wheu  the  rate  of  exchange  was  sosaa- 
tiung  between  the  rates  first  mentioned,  we  incurred  Bome 
new  sterling  liability,  then  I  should  say  that  the  loss  that 
we  have  incurred  in  respect  of  this  new  liability  betweea 
that  period  and  1895-96  is  measured  by  the  difference  in 
the  exchange  for  those  two  periods. 

7595.  Between  the  time  at  which  that  fresh  liabili^  was 
incurred  and  the  present  P — ^Yes. 

7696.  I  am  not  sure  that  we  are  very  far  apart  from  each 
other  P— No.  I  think  it  probable  that  I  entirely  agree  with 
your  lordship.  But  what  I  would  point  out  is  that  we 
studiously  put  the  column  only  as  an  exchange  ot^nmn, 
and  not  as  "  Loss  by  Exchange "  in  our  acoounta,  and 
that  this  way  of  stating  the  account — while  not  expresjuxiff 
the  actual  loss  by  exchaoge  at  any  given  period — affords 
an  easy  means  of  ascertaining  that  loss,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  facilitates  the  comparisoa  between  the  sterling 
amounts  shown  in  our  London  accounts  and  the  equiva- 
lents of  them  which  are  incorporated  in  our  Indian 
accounts.  Oar  accounts  are  intended  mainly  to  be  a 
statement  of  fiacts.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that,  whether 
the  liability  is  an  old  one  or  a  new  one,  the  interest  whii^ 
we  have  to  pay  on  every  100/.  of  sterlii^  3  per  ceats  tiiis 
year  is, — assuming  an  exchange  of  17  rui}ee8  to  the  U.— 
61  rupees,  whetbor  the  interest  is  M^ble  in  respect  an 
old  liability  or  a  new  liability.  Thia,  aooordimriy,  is  ibii 
h/A  we  state  in  our  accounts.   We  show  pOL  .in  the 
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'JKngluid*'  oolaiiD*  «ul  lU.  21  in  iba  Bzehangt ** 
ocjanu  i  wad  thii  briiiga  to  aocoimt  Bx.  61  whiofa  we 
bim  aotntUj  paid.  But  we  do  not  allege  that  Uie  1ob« 
Ami  wo  ineinmd  in  meaiured  by  the  Rx.  21.  And  I 
MTiowlly  thtfuld  sar  that  the  losa  would  in  «uoh  a  case' 
be  mMaur«d  by  the  differenoe  between  the  Rx.  21  aud  the 
amount  whioh  would,  on  the  same  method  of  aoconnt, 
bare  been  shown  in  the  exdiuga  c(duinn  at  the  time  that 
we  incurred  the  liabili^. 

759/-600.  It  occurs  to  me  to  take  the  exchange  in 
regard  to  the  debt  of  1875.  The  exchange  is  stated  at 
337,000  Bz.,  I  think,  in  1876.  and  in         it  is  stated  at 


3^15,000  Bx.    I  do  aot  my  that  yon  do  it  n  war 
aooounts,  but  eertainly  I  Hunk  you  would  gathcv  hook  ^ 
offidiU  statements  that  the  difference  bttween  tiiose  sume,  .T^m* 
237,000  Rx.and  2^15.000  Rx.,  is  an  absolute  and  dead  »3  Aprtt  IWfc 
loss.   I  cannot  help  thinking  that  that  statement,  which 
has  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  it,  exaggerates  the  position^ , 
because  you  have  to  consider  how  far  that  2,215,000  Bx. 
ia  affected  by  the  fact  that  it  arises  in  part  horn  recent 
loans  P-.-Cermnly,  for  ascertaining  accurately  the  actual 
loss  by  exchange  yoo  would  have  to  make  wiona  datnled 
oaloulations. 


Debt. 


The  witnott  mthdrew. 


A^onnwd  tUl  WedAeiday  next  at  11 


At  the  India  Offloe. 
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The  Bight  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackboit,  M.P.  . 
Sir  WiixiAu  WBDDEXBnur,  Bart.,  lAJP. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Dokald  Sxhwaat,  Bart.,  G.O.B,» 

a.C.8.L 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamiliom,  E.O.B. 
Sir  Balfh  Knox.  K.C.B. 


Sir  Jambs  Petlb,  E.C.S.L 
Mr.  G.  L.  Rtdeb,  O.B. 
Mr.  T.  B.  BucHAKAir,  ILP. 
Mr.  yf.  8.  Oaihb. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  NAOBOn. 
Mr.  B.  G.  0.  MowBuv. 

Ur.  OoLDi  G.  Oakfbill,  Bemdur^. 


Atr.  Sufhxk  Jacob,  O.S.I.,  Comptroller  and  Anditor-Qoneral  to  the  GoTemment  of  India,  recalled  and  jf^.  S,  Jaeobp 

further  examined.  citX 


7601.  {Ghaiarman.)  Mr.  Jaoob*  yon  hftve  sent  me  a 
short  farther  memorandam  on  the  poHoe,  supple- 
mentary to  the  oTidenoe  you  gare  before,  and  I  would 
ask  yon,  if  yon  please,  one  or  two  questions  arising  out 
of  it.  Tou  explain  the  great  increase  in  the  ohftrge  for 
the  polioe,  amounting  to  55  per  cent,  or  thereabouta. 
on  the  cost  of  the  service.  In  1875  the  charge  was 
Bx.  2,238,604;  the  increase  is  Rx.  I,2(>2,(W0.  I 
presume  Upper  Burma,  as  a  province  acquired  in 
the  interval,  accounts  for  a  considerable  part  of  that 
inorease? — Yea,  the  ooet  of  the  Upper  Burma  police 
in  1B9S-M  aoeoouts  for  Bz.  631,075  ovt  of  the  total 
incTMsa  of  Bx.  1.262,568. 

7602.  That  ia  to  say,  ver^  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  acquisition  of  Upper  Burma  P — 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

7603.  With  regard  to  the  remainder,  does  not  more 
than  half  of  it  arise  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Burma, 
Bengal  and  Bombay.  Can  you  give  ns  the  causes  of 
those  increases  F — Yes ;  Bx.  136,000  arises  in  Lower 
Burma.  That  is  largely  doe  to  the  empl^menl  of  a 
force  of  military  police,  costing  Bx.  84,000.  Tne  ordinary 
force  also  has  been  strengthened,  the  number  of  the 
subordinate  officers  being  very  largely  increased. 

7604.  Hay  I  ask  yon,  with  reference  to  the  a^poiht- 
ment  of  a  military  police,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
that  ?  Previously,  was  there  merely  a  civil  pcJice  such 
aa  exists,'  I  suppose,  in  the  remainder  of  India,  and 
was  that  force  abolished  and  a  military  force  substi- 
tuted P —  No,  the  oiril  police  woe  not  abolished,  but 
shortly  after  the  taking  of  Upper  Burma,  outbreaks  of 
dacoity  and  other  serious  crime  occurred  in  certain 
diBtriota  of  Lower  Burma,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  hartf  an  organised  military  ^lice  in  oertain  parti  m 
the  Frorinoe.  Tlria  f<n>oe  was  in  action  to  the  crril 
nolice.  and  has  tome  semi-military  duties  to  perform. 
It  bas  been  increased  from  time  to  time. 

7605.  Then  taking  Upper  Burma  and  Lower  Burma 
together,  should  yon  anticipate  that,  as  those  provinces 


become  organised,  yon  may  look  for  a  diminution  in 

the  cost  of  the  police  P— I  Aionld  oertoinly  expect  Uiot      ^P™  'wp- 

there  would  in  time  be  a  very  coniiderable  diminution 

in  the  cost  of  the  police  in  Upper  Burma.   The  cost  of  FtiGoe. 

the  military  police  in  that  province,  I  may  say,  has 

begun  to  decrease  already,  and  I  think  there  wiU  bo  a 

furcher  large  deorease  as  time  goes  on. 

7606.  What  wonld  yon  put  the  ooit  of  the  police  in 
Upper  Burma  at.  supposing  it  were  possible  to  organise 
it  as  the  police  is  organised  in  the  settled  provinces 
of  India  ? — The  military  police  in  Upper  Burma  now 
costs  Bx.  450,000.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  whole  of 
that  would  be  saved,  but,  looking  at  the  oost  of  the 
police  in  the  other  provinces  of  India,  I  should  thiiik 
that  eventually  probably  one-half  of  that  amount  might 
be  saved. 

7607.  So  that  the  eventual  cost  of  the  police  in 
Upper  Burma  wonld  not  be  more  than  from 
Rx.  300,000  to  Bx.  400,000  P— I  shoilld  think  so. 

7608.  Will  you  now  tell  us  the  causes  of  inorease 
in  Bengal  and  Bombay  P— Yes,  in  Bengal  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  Bx.  103,000.  There  the  cost  of  the 
police  of  the  town  of  Calcutta  has  been  increased  by 
Tix.  41,000 ;  the  district  executive  force  has  been  largely 
increased,  and  special  charges  have  been  inonzred  in 
South  Luahai.  amounting  in  1893-94  to  Bx.  88,000. 

7609.  In  the  case  of  the  Calcutta  police,  is  it  met  at 
all  b^  municipal  rates  P — They  pay,  indirectly,  a  oertain 
portion  of  the  police  charees,  bat  the  police  actually 
have  always  been,  and,  I  believe,  still  are  paid  by 
Government  and  under  the  control  of  Government 
officers. 

7610.  And  therefore,  whatever  the  municipality  pavs 
would  be  treated  as  a  receipt  in  aid  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  the  oase,  if  the  Calcutta  mnnici^lity  paid  a  direct 
oontribution  for  the  police.  Then  m  Bombay  the  inr 
crease  has  been  Bx.  103;000 ;  there  again  this  increase 
includes  a  large  force  of  speoial  police  for  Kathtawar. 
costing  Bx.  60,000,  and  a  sun^  ol  Bx.  43.000  on  account 
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of  Tillftse  police.  The  grmter  part  of  the  ohu^  for 
the  Kathiawar  police  uid  the  whole  of  that  for  the 
Tillage  police  ia  oorered  hj  inoroaiod  reoeipta  under 
other  hcada. 

7611.  (Sir  Jamei  PeUe.)  That  is  to  say.  the  Eathiawar 
polioe  ia  paid  for  hy  the  Native  States  r— Tea. 

7612.  In  foot,  it  is  a  Native  State  foroe;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  British  India  P — No ;  it  is  merely 
manaRod  by  the  GoTernment  of  Bombay. 

7613.  (Jfr.  Caine.)  It  is  intended  to  pat  down 
daooity  ohiefly,  is  it  not  P — Yes. 

7614.  (Chairman.)  And  in  the  case  of  the  Caloatta 
police,  when  an  increase  is  fonnd  necessary,  caused 
praotioally  by  the  increase  of  the  city,  do  the  increased 
receipta  leried  &om  the  mnnicipality  ODver  the  increase 
of  the  expense? — They  would  not  always  do  so.  The 
Government  has  made  a  special  atranffement  regarding 
the  Calontta  polioe,  and  they  would  not,  uni&r  that 
arrangement)  recover  the  amount  of  any  snch  increase 
at  once.  Eventnally,  I  sappose,  the  cost  of  the  muni- 
cipal police,  as  distinguished  from  what  might  be 
considered  as  the  police  required  for  purely  Gisvemment 
purposes,  would  lie  reoorerad  from  the  mnnioipoliliy. 

7615.  That  would  be  the  object  the  Qovenmient 
would  hare  in  view  P — I  think  flo. 

7616.  (Jfr.  Ja^k$on.)  Is  the  arrangement  regarding 
the  Calcutta  polioe  renewable  from  time  to  time  P — It  is 
a  somewhat  complicated  arrangement.  Up  to  1889  the 
municipality  paid  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  the 
police,  hot  in  that  year  an  arrangement  came  into  foroe 
under  which  the  GoTemment  agreed  to  exempt  the 
mnnicipality  from  payment  of  that  contribution  on 
condition  that  it  pledged  itself  to  spend  annn^Iy  three 
lakhs  (which  was  about  the  amount  of  the  prerious 
annual  police  oontribution)  on  certain  works  in  the 
suburbs  {ihea  for  the  first  time  included  in  the  muni- 
cipal aiea  of  Calcntta)  which  were  considered  essential 
to  the  publio  health.  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned 
by  togudation,  and  is  still  in  force.  The  GoTemment  oi 
India*  howerer,  in  sanctioning  this  legislation,  intimated 
that  this  exemption  from  police  charges  was  not  to 
endure  permanently,  and  that  it  reserved  to  itself  the 
right  to  determine  at  what  time  the  exemption  should 
be  withdrawn.  The  intention  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
mnnicip^ty  shall  eventually  bear  its  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  police  employed  within  the  municipal  area. 

7617.  (Mr.  Caine.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  cost 
of  the  polioe  in  the  mnnicipalitieti  spread  over  a 
nnmber  of  years  fall  upon  the  rates  or  fall  upon  the 
goremmentP — Do  yon  mean  in  all  the  munioipMities  P 

7618.  Tes ;  we  will  take  Calcutta,  for  instance ;  do 
the  contributions  from  the  Calcutta  municipality  tidceu 
over  a  number  of  years,  meet  Uie  cost  of  tJie  ptdioe  P — 
should  say  that  they  certainly  have  not  in  the  past 
covered  the  whole  cost. 

7619.  Is  it  the  idea  that  they  should  in  the  future  P— 
1  think  it  is  the  intention  in  the  fbture  that  municipali- 
ties generallr,  apart  from  special  temporary  arrange* 
mente,  should  bear  the  cost  their  police.  The  question 
has  been,  I  bel^ve,  the  subject  of  ransideruble  argument 
with  the  Bombay  mnnicipality.  That  municipahty  does 
pay  a  contribution  towarae  the  charges  of  their  polioe ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  possible,  as  yetf  to 
midce  them  bear  the  whole  cost. 

7620.  Then,  if  that  idea  were  carried  out,  the  contri- 
butions from  the  municipality  to  the  Goramment 
would  cover  the  oost  of  the  police  P — YeSt  they  would, 
bat  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  mnnicipalides  of  the 
Jfofussil ;  they  do  not  all  bear  directly  the  cost  of  the 
polioo. 

7621.  Not  the  small  municipalities  P — No. 

7622.  {Chairman.)  But  the  general  idea  is.  that  in 
the  lai^  towns  the  munioipahty  should  meet  the  oost 
of  their  police  P — In  some  of  those  cases  also  an 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  the  Government 
bears  the  cost  of  the  police,  while  the  municipalities 
bear  a  larger  ah&re  of  the  educational  and  medical 
charges.  This  arrangement  was  deecribed  in  the 
financial  statement  ox  1882-3  in  the  following  para- 
graph:— "One  important  step  in  advance  has  already 
**  been  taken  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal 

who  has  throughout  most  cordially  co-operated  with 
**  the  Government  of  India  in  carrying  out  the  polky 

now  under  discussion.  It  was  indicated  in  the 
•*  Government  of  India  resolution  of  September  30th, 
*'  1881,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  relieve  muui- 

cipalities  of  polioe  charges  and  transfer  to  them 


**  other  items  of  chai^,  such  aa  primary  edacatio|t  and 
"  minor  publio  worlu,  the  oost  of  whidi,  within  the 
"  limits  of  the  municipalities,  has  up  to  the  present 
'*  time  been  borne  by  provincial  nvenuei.  The  in* 
*'  tention  was,  wherever  such  a  oourse  was  posnblet 
"  merely  to  effect  a  transfer,  and  not  either  to  increase 
**  or  diminish  provincial  or  municipal  charges  in  the 
"  aggregate.  It  has  been  found  difficult,  nowever, 
"  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  municipali- 
*'  ties,  to  carry  this  policy  into  effect  without  either 
"  increasing  municipal  taxation  or  providing  extra 
**  grants  from  provincial  revenues.  It  appears  that 
'*  oat  of  a  total  sum  of  140,0001.  expendeil  by  the 
*'  different  municipalities,  &c.  in  Bengal  (exclusive  of 
"  Calcutta,  the  subarbs,  and  Howrah)  in  1880-81  about 
**  44,0001.  was  spent  on  police.  Tlte  Government  of 
"  Bengal  has,  therefore,  decided  that  the  charges  now 
*'  borne  by  Government  in  munioipalities  on  aoconnt  of 
"  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  amounting  to  something 
'*  less  than  10,0001.  a  year,  sludl  be  txansfBrred  to  tiioae 
"  bodies,  and  that  at  the  name  time  the  Provincial 
**  (jhivemment  ehonld  t«ke  upon  itself  the  cost  of  the 
"  police.  The  practical  result  of  these  orders  will  be 
**  to  set  free  a  sum  of  about  35,0002.  a  year,  which  the 
"  municipalities  will  be  able  to  spend  on  oouservancy, 
'*  lighting,  drainage,  water  supply,  and  similar  pubuc 
'*  wants.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  also  increased 
"  the  grant  for  primary  education  in  the  ensuing  year 
"  by  ID.OOOZ.,  and  has  annonnced  that  he  will  be  ready 
'*  to  make  liberal  grants-in-aid  to  the  funds  of  distriot 
**  road  committees  fur  the  execution  of  well-considered 
**  projects.  In  other  parts  of  India,  notably  in  the 
*'  North-Western  Frovmoes.  Assam,  and  the  Central 
**  Provinces,  the  transfer  of  police  charges  from  the 
**  municipalities  to  the  Provincial  Governments  is 
*'  either  in  active  progresu,  or  will  very  shortly  be 
**  taken  in  hand ;  and  generally  it  may  be  said  tiiat  the 
"  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  has  been  cordially 
"  accepted  by  the  local  governments." 

7623.  These  educational  and  medical  charges  other- 
wise would  fall  upon  the  Govercment  P — Yes. 

7624.  (Mr.  Caine.)  Is  there  any  demand  from  the 
greater  municipalities  for  the  control  of  the  police  P — 
I  have  no  information  on  this  point,  but  I  believe  the 
question  has  been  raised  in  Bombay. 

7625.  You  have  no  facts  to  show  as  to  whether  there 
would  be  any  saving  by  transferring  the  control  of  the 
police  of  great  municipalities  from  the  State  to  thit 
mnnicipality  P—Ko,  I  have  no  information  about  that. 

7626.  (ChoArman.)  Are  there  any  notable  increases 
in  other  provinces  to  which  you  would  call  our  atten- 
tion P — There  have  been  increases  in  some  of  the  odier 

Srovinccs ;  under  India  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
1,000  Bx.,  which  is  chiefly  duo  lo  the  police  foroe  for 
Belndiistan. 

7627.  By  India,  you  mean  Central  India,  I  suppose  P 
— I  mean  the  smaller  provinces  which  are  classified 
under  the  "  India  "  column  in  the  published  aocounts. 

7628.  (Sir  Jwmt*  P«ile.)  Directly  under  tiie  Govern 
ment  of  India  P — Yes,  they  m«  the  smaller  pi-oviuoes 
whk^  are  immediately  under  the  administration  of  the 
Qovemment  <i£  India.  Then,  in  the  North-Weat 
Provinoee  and  Ondh  there  has  been  an  iaorease 
66,000  lEU.  The  district  executive  force  has  beoi 
strengthened;  the  head  constable  class  being  specially 
increased ;  and  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  tlu 
villi^  police.  131  the  Pui^ab,  a  large  force  of  special 
police,  costing  Bx.  31,000,  has  been  entertained;  the 
chief  and  head  constable  classes  have  been  strengthened, 
the  proportion  of  these  officers  at  the  esd'lier  period 
being  markedly  low.  In  Madras  the  foroe  haa  been 
strengthened  including  the  higher  grades. 


been  any  inarease  of 
sequence  of  the  fttmtiier 
re  has  been  an  increase 
that  ia  partly  on  the 


7629.  (Ohaimum.)  Has  th) 
police  on  the  frontier  in  coi 
being  poshed  forward? — Tin 
in  the  Puigabt  and  I 
frontier.  \ 

7630-1.  Apparently,  the  inoireased  cost  is  due  to  in- 
crease of  force  and  not  to  inoi*eaae  of  pay.  Can  you 
give  us  the  total  number  of  theVpoIioe  fwoe  in  187&-7tf 
and  in  189S-M?— There  has  bee4  aome  inoreaaa  dne  to 
in(n«ased  pay,  but  the  increase  \ia  largely  doe  to  an 
increase  in  strength.  I  cannot  giWe  the  details  of  the 
figures  for  1875-76,  but  I  have  two  out  the  figures 
for  the  district  police  force  for  187&i77  and  oon^pared 
them  with  1895-96,  and  they  shoiK»n  increaae  of 
6,542  in  Upper  Burma,  which,  of  courseS^i  *  i^ow  foroe 
entirdy,  and  of  6,747  in  the  rest  of  India. 
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76  53.  ThoflO  nnmbers  almost  ezaotlj  correspond  with 
the  relative  increases  of  cost  ? — They  may  do  so*  but  I 
have  not  worked  it  oat.  - 

7633.  What  is  that  increase  of  6,747  upon ;  what  was 
the  force  in  1876-7?  P— In  1876-77  the  total  district 
police  force  was  in  round  nnmbere  110,000  men,  and  in 
1895-96, 117,000  odd. 

7634.  That  includes  the  whole  of  the  body  of  men 
that  you  have  claaBcd  as  police  P — No,  it  does  not 
include  all  the  men  that  are  classified  under  the  major 
head  "  Police."  It  includes  only  what  is  called  the 
district  police  force.  I  could  not  get  the  exact  number 
employed  in  the  earlier  years  for  the  village  police 
and  municipal  police,  and  for  some  other  of  the  minor 
heads,  but  the  distriot  police  force  comprises  the  main 
body  of  the  police. 

7635.  Would  this  inolude  the  police  at  Calcutta  P — 
No,  this  does  not  include  the  Calcutta  police.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  details  of  several  of  the 
mnnicipal  police  forces  in  the  earlier  years. 

76S6.  The  increase  of  7,000  which  yon  have  just 
^ren  us  on  110,000  would  lurdly  lead  one  to  expect  an 
mcreaso  of  rery  nearly  50  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of 
the  police  in  1875-76,  would  it  ?  The  cost  of  the  police 
in  187.5-76  was  2,238,000  Rx.,  and  the  increase  m  the 
meantime  was,  I  think,  something  like  1,262,000  Bx., 
was  ic  not  P — The  increase  which  I  have  given  is  in  the 
district  executive  force  only,  the  cost  of  which  was 
1.860,000  Bx.  in  1875-76,  and  2,093,000  Bx.  in  1893-94. 
or  an  increase  of  233,000  Bx. 

7637.  But  when  we  talk  of  the  whole  of  the 
police  budget,  am  I  not  right  that  in  1875-76  it  was 
2.238.000  Bx..  and  in  1895-96  it  was  3,501,000  Bx.  P— 
Tea ;  but  the  3,501,000  Bx.  indades  Upper  Burma. 

7638.  That  yon  see  is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than 

50  per  cent.  P— Yes. 

7639.  Which  the  increase  in  the  numbers  would 
hardly  lead  one  to  expect  P — As  I  said,  I  was  not  able 
to  get  oat  the  details  for  the  whole  force,  but  I  have 

g'ven  the  details  of  the  district  e^^ntivo  police 
rce  as  a  sample  of  the  general  increase.  The  per^ 
centage  of  increased  oost  for  that  force  corresponds 
pretty  clraely.  I  think,  with  Hie  percentage  of  increase 
m  the  total  cost. 

7640-1.  1,860,000  Bx.,  rising  to  2,090,000  Rx.  in  1893, 
is  an  increaae  of  something  like  II  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  increase  in  the  total  charge  is  over  50  per  cent.  P — 
The  increase  on  the  charge  under  district  executive 
forces  is  about  11  per  cent. 

7642.  Yes,  and  the  increase  in  the  total  budget  is 
abont  55  per  cent.,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  but  that  includes 
Upper  Borma,  which,  as  has  already  been  explained, 
should  be  left  out ;  that  is  purely  extra. 

7643.  The  Burma  charge  is  extra  to  the  2.090,000  Bx. 
in  1893,  is  it  P— Yes. 

7644.  What  would  the  Burma  charge  carry  the 
2.090.000  Bx.  in  1893  to  P— I  should  say  that  in  making 
tho  comparison  between  the  two  periods  you  must 
exclude  IJpi)cr  Burma  altogether.  Upper  Burma 
accounts  for  671,675  Bx.  of  the  increase,  so  that  the 
increased  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  police  is  only 
630,88'J  Bx.,  and  that  on  2,238,000  Bx.  is  only  a  little 
over  20  per  cent.  There  have  been  increases  in  various 
other  minor  heads.  The  special  (chiefly  military)  police, 
as  I  have  already  explained,  in  Lower  Burma  and  in 
the  Punjab  has  l>een  increased;  that  is  not  included  in 
the  district  police. 

7645.  Then,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  opinion 
upon  the  progress  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  would 
you  nut  it  in  this  way :  The  budget  of  the  police  of  the 
whole  of  India  in  187.V-76  was  2,238,000  Rx  ;  in  1895- 
96  that  bad  risen  fur  the  whole  of  India  to  3,500,000  Rx. ; 
but  from  that  you  would  deduct  600,000  Bx.,  being  the 
cost  of  the  police  in  Upper  Burma  P — Yes. 

7646.  That  600,000  Ex.,  taken  from  3,500,000  Ex.. 
would  leave  about  2.900.000  Rx.  ?— 2,900,000  Bx. 

7647-8.  And,  therefore,  the  increase  with  which 
we  deal  is  an  increase  in  round  numbers  from 
2,200,000  Ex.  to  2,900,000  Bx.  P— Yes. 

7649.  That  is,  700,000  Bx.  on  2,200.000  Rx.  P— Yes. 
Of  that  increase.  233,000  Bx.  is  in  the  district  police 
force,  279,000  Bx.  in  special  police,  chiefly  the  military 
police.  74,000  Bx.  in  village  police,  and  69,000  Bx. 
tu  the  expenses  of  cattle  pounds.  Those  last  two- 
village  police  uid  cattle  pounds — are  covered  entirely 
by  a  corresponding  increase  in  receipts. 

I  87SOO. 
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7650.  (Sir  Janua  Peile.)  Therefore  a  very  lai^e 
poi-tion  of  the  increase  is  doe  to  military  police?— Yes, 
to  military  police.   

7651.  And  I  think  you  have  expUined  to  us  that  a  M  A^U_^C- 
oonsiderable  portion  of  that  increase  is  dne  to  the  t,««„ 
nnaettled  state  of  Lower  Burma  P— Yea. 

7652.  (Ohairma/n.)  Bat  yon  said  just  now,  when  I 
asked  yon  a  qnestion  as  to  whether  any  increase  of  pay 
formed  part  of  this  general  addition  to  the  budget,  that 
there  had  been  some  slight  alterati<m  in  favoor  of  the 
police  P — Yes,  there  has  been  some  slieht  increase  in 
the  pay  of  the  force  in  several  provmcea,  and  that 
would  account  for  the  additional  cost  of  the  distriot 
executive  force  over  and  above  the  coat  which  would 
appear  due  to  the  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  force. 
The  increase  in  strei^th  is  6,500  on  110,000.  or  about 
6  percent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  charge  is  abont 
11  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  exactly  in 
what  grades  the  increase  in  strength  has  ooourred, 
because  the  earlier  accounts  and  estimates  do  not 
give  details  by  grades,  but  I  can  say  with  certainty 
that  only  the  lower  grades  have  been  strengthened ; 
there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  in 
the  highest  grade,  namely,  that  of  district  superin- 
tendent of  police,  except  to  meet  the  case  of  new 
forces  organised  in  oonsequenoc  of  the  annexation  of 
new  provinces. 

7653.  That  would  look  as  if  the  increaae  of  pay  and 
charges  other  than  the  increase  of  force  would  be 
something  like  5  per  cent.  P — I  should  say  so. 

7654.  (Sir  Jamea  Feih.)  That  was  to  ensure  better 
men  P— Yes. 

7655.  More  trustworthy  men  P — Yes. 

7666.  (Chainmtn.)  That  is  over  the  20  years  P— Yes. 

7657.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Is  it  the  pay  throughout  the 
force  for  all  ranks,  officers  and  men,  that  nas  been 
slightly  increased  P — The  improvement  has  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  lower  grades. 

7658.  The  lower  grades  of  men?— Yes. 

7659.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  The  increase  was  not  simul- 
taneous all  over  India;  but  the  police  of  different 
provinces  was  taken  up  for  reorganit^ation  one  after 
the  other  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  some  of  tho  provinces  are 
still  engaged  in  reorganising  their  police  force. 

7660.  (Ifr.  Mowbray.)  But  is  that  done  by  the 
Provincial  Governments,  or  is  it  done  by  the  Supreme 
Government? — It  is  done  by  the  Provjucial  Govern- 
ments,  the  charge  for  police  being  everywhere 
Provincial  ;  but  the  Government  of  India  is  much 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  police 
administration ;  and  I  believe  that  it  nas  put  some 
pressure  on  the  Provincial  Governments  in  some  of 
the  provinces  to  imiirovo  the  police  force. 

7661.  The  whole  of  tho  expense  is  defrayed  by  the 
Provincial  Govemments  ? — Entu*ely,  except  in  tho  few 
provinces  that  come  under  India  and  in  .  Upper 
Burmah;  Upper  Burmah  is  at  present  Imperial. 

76^-3.  (Chairman.)  What  has  been  the  increase  in 
the  receipts  between  1875-76  and  1895-96  P— I  have 
given  the  net  charges  in  every  instance,  so  that  tho 
increase  in  receipts  is  allowed  for  in  all  these  figures 
that  I  have  quoted ;  but  I  should  add  that  in  some  cases 
there  are  additional  receipts  on  account  of  the  police 
which  come  in  under  another  head,  so  that  they  do 
not  reduce  the  net  charge  here.  Thus  the  charge  for 
villt^e  police  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
(Rx726,2-tl  in  1893-94)  is  met  from  receipts  credited 
under  provincial  rates ;  and  in  Bombay  a  portion  of  the 
charge  for  villaj^e  police  (Bx.  49,(501  in  18i»;j-94)  is  a 
mere  book  entry,  the  corresponding  receipt  appearing 
under  the  head  of  Land  Revenue.  1 1  is  possible  that 
some  other  local  charges  are  met  from  receipts  under 
Provincial  rates,  but  the  two  mentioned  are  the  only 
large  charges  against  which  receipts  are  credited  under 
oUier  heads. 

7664.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  receipt  figures  under 
Police  P — Yes,  1  have  them  here,  the  receipts  in  1875-76 
wero  234,786  Rx.  and  in  1893-94,  417,631  Rx. 

7665.  And  in  the  estimate  of  1895-96  is  the  amount 
rising? — It  has  been  gradually  rising.  Tho  revised 
estimate  for  1895-96,  however,  is  412,000  Ex.  only, 
which  does  not  show  any  rise  over  1893-94. 

7666.  That  is  almost  stationary  P — Yes,  and  in  the 
budget  of  1896-97  the  figure  of  •412,000  Bx.  is 
repeated. 
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Mr.S.Jofiob.  7667.  (Mr.  Buchamn.)  I  tlid  not  quite  uudcratand 
C.SJ.  about  the  military-  police,  Aro  then-  two  eoparute 
—7—         forces  ill  India,  n.  military  police  and  a  civil  police? 

» April  1896.   Jq    most   of  tho  provinces  thorc  is   only  a  civil 

 ^  '  ■"      p«Uce,  but   in   a   few  of  the  frontier  provinces  a 

Police.  police  is  maintained  with  slightly  more  military 
organization  than  the  civil  police.  They  iiro  intended 
to  act  against  armed  bands  of  dacoits,  or  marauding 
tribes,  and  consequently  have  to  be  trained  to  act 
together  more  than  tno  civil  police  are  ordinarily 
required  to  do;  they  are  chiefly  officered  by  military 
men. 

7668.  Are  they  on  a  different  scale  of  pay  P — Yes. 

7669.  A  higher  scale  of  pay?— In  Upper  Burma  it  is 
a  mnoh  higher  scale  of  paj'. 

7^.  And  are  they  chiefly  in  the  frontier  provinces  P 
— Ihitirely. 

7671.  Beluchistan  ?— In  Beluohistau. 

7672.  And  hiia  there  been,  in  tlie  last  25  years,  a 
larger  increase  in  tho  military  police  than  in  the 
oniinary  police  force? — Yes,  practically  thore  was  no 
military  police  in  1875-76. 

7673.  It  is  a  growth  entirely  since  that  time  ?— -Yes. 

7G74.  Beluchistan,  I  suppose,  has  been  annexed  since 
that  time  P — Yes,  but  I  find  that  the  special  police 
levies  in  Belnchistan  are  included  in  the  political 
chafes,  and  are  not  under  the  head  of  "  Folioe." 

7675.  But  does  the  annexation  of  Balnchistan 
reproBent  any  large  inoreaso  of  force  or  expenditure? 
— Yes,  that  accounts  for  a  great  part  of  the  increase 
of  41,000  itx.  nnder  India. 

7676.  And  then  Upper  Burma,  of  course,  has  also 
been  annexed  since  then,  and  tiiat  wonld  represent  a 
large  additional  amount  ? — The  total  extra  charge  for 
Upper  Burma  is  648,11^  Bx.,  and  the  military  police 
there  cost  456,31-t  Rx.  in  1893-94. 

7677.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  stated  it 
already,  bnt  what  is  the  total  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture on  military  police  P — The  military  police  are  not 
shown  separately,  they  are  classed  under  what  are 
called  speciul  police,  but  the  special  police  came  in 
1893-94  to  763,000  Bx.  the  greater  part  of  which  is  for 
the  military  police. 

7678-9.  That  is  really  an  additional  charge  imjiosed 
during  the  past  20  years,  aiid  mainly  dne  to  these 
additional  provLuces  on  the  frontier  having  been  taken  ? 
— ^Yes,  mainly  ;  a  portion  of  it  is,  however,  due  to  other 
causes ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  organization  of  a  special 
detective  force  in  some  of  the  provinces,  but  the  cost 
of  that  is  not  really  very  large. 

7680.  Do  they  rank  as  military  police  too  P— No,  they 
do  not  rank  as  military  police,  but  they  are  included 
nnder  the  term  "special  police." 

7681.  Are  the  military  police  under  the  Grovemment 
of  India  or  under  the  Provincial  Governments  ? — They 
are  under  the  government  of  the  province. 

7682.  {Ch'.irman.)  Ts  that  the  case  in  Upper  Burma  P 
—Yes. 

7683.  {JUt.  Caine.)  Do  you  think  that  the  cost  of 
police  generally  is  lik«ly  to  increase  Htoadily  as  years 
go  on  ;  have  yon  got  co  anything  like  the  limit  P — I 
think  the  cost  of  the  civil  police  will  certainly  increase. 
For  a  time  that  may  bo  absorbed  by  a  decrease  of  the 
military  police,  but  we  cannot  ever  expect  the  cost  of 
the  police  forco  to  remain  stationary,  and  so,  gradually 
but  surely,  there  must  erentnally  be  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  police. 

7684.  There  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  getting  a 
better  class  of  men  into  the  police  force? — Yes,  thore 
is  a  good  deal  said  as  to  that  in  some  quarters. 

7685.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  a 
good  deal  of  scandal  with  the  class  of  men  we  have  in 
the  police  in  India  ? — There  have  been  complaints. 

7686.  Of  extortion  P—Ye.'<. 

7687.  You  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  estimate, 
or  you  arc  not  in  possession  of,  any  estimate  which 
has  been  formed,  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  cost  of 
the  police  during  the  next  few  years  ? — No,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  such  estimate  has  been  or  could  be 
formed. 

7688.  Still,  it  is  your  opinion  that  there  must  be  a 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  police  for  some  yearri 
to  come? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  past ;  thero  must  be  a  gradual  increase 
in  a  charge  of  thi:j  kind. 


7689.  iCliairvnan.)  Do  you  consider  that  tljat  increase 
will  bo  in  consequence  of  an  improvement  of  the  force 
itself,  of  tho  men  who  are  engaged  ? — Partly  inconse- 
quence ol'  that,  nud  partly  owing  to  the  mere  increase 
in  the  population. 

7690.  {Mr.  Ryder.)  Is  there  any  special  rate  leried 
on  the  district  when  a  special  police  force  becomes 
necessary  P — Every  l^vinoial  Government  has  power  to 
put  a  punitive  rate  upon  a  village  or  tract  of  country, 
if  it  is  neceSBury  to  increase  the  police  there. 

7691.  That  power  U  generally  resorted  to  P— 
No,  it  ia  not  ve^  largely  reewted  to ;  in  exta«me  cases 
it  is. 

7692.  Speaking  generally,  the  military  police  is  not 
paid  for  by  any  special  police  receipt  P — No. 

7693-4.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  You  look  to  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  civil,  or  non-military,  police,  in  regard 
both  to  numbers  and  to  an  increase  of  pay  to  secure 
improved  efficiency  P — Yes,  In  some  provinces  im- 
provements have  recently  been  made,  and  I  suppose 
there  the  ftirther  increase  would  be  very  gradual ;  bat  in 
oQier  provinces  the  police  has  not  been  very  lately 
reorganised,  and  I  should  think  that  they  certainly 
will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  ottier  proTinces. 

7695.  Are  the  scales  of  pay  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  Central  GoTei*nm«mt,  or  are  they  regulated  by  the 
Provincial  Government  P — ^They  are  subject  to  t^e 
control  of  the  central  antltority.  No  general  scale  of 
pay  may  be  altered  without  tlie  simction  of  the 
GovRrnment  of  India. 

7696.  So  that  any  increase  which  has  been  proposed 
from  a  certain  province  or  district  is  received  by  the 
central  authority  with  the  riew  of  otmtrolUng  it  with 
reference  to  demands  from  other  localities  ? — Yoh. 

7697.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
rates  of  pay  have  been  raised  in  some  provinces  and 
not  in  others  P — ^Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  have.  The 
rates  of  pay,  for  the  police,  whether  fixed  recently  or 
long  ago,  are  not  the  same  in  all  provinces. 

7698.  {Ghadrman.)  I  suppose  when  you  say  that  the 
rates  of  pay  of  the  police  cannot  be  raised  without  the 
consent  ot  the  central  authority,  that  falls  nnder 
the  general  rule  of  Indian  admimsti'ation,  by  which 
increase  in  scales  of  pay,  to  whatever  clans  of  employ^ 
they  relate,  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Central 
Government  P — Yes,  that  ia  so. 

7699.  The  Provincial  Governments  have  not  got  a 
very  large  discretion,  have  they,  in  increasing  scales 
of  pay  r — No  general  rate  of  pay  may  be  altered 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  government. 

7700.  Now,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Jacob,  we  will  pass  to  Com- 
the  memorandum  put  in  by  Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  and  mercial 
yourself,  which  you  have  headed. "  Commercial  services  "  Service*. 
I  propose,  inasmuch  as  last  time  we  had  under  con-  Bailways. 
sideration  the  progress  of  the  debt,  to  begin  with 
railways,  because  the  railway  expenditure  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  debt,  .that  it  comes 

rather  fitly  after  debt.  You  include  in  these  "  Com- 
mercial services,"  railways  and  irrigation.  Are  those 
the  only  two  classes  of  reproductive  public  works  which 
the  State  undertakes  in  India  P — Practically  th^  are. 
There  are  otfrtain  (XjUieries  which  belong  to  Govern- 
ment, bnt  their  receipts  and  charges  are  included  in 
the  Railway  BeTenne  Account,  because,  I  suppose, 
they  are  generally  worked  in  connection  with  some 
railway  ;  they  are,  however,  shown  separately  in  the 
I^ilway  Account. 

7701.  They  are  part  of  the  State  railway  manage- 
ment, I  suppose  r — ^Yes,  they  are  under  ibe  same 
management.  There  are  also  some  petrolenm  opera- 
tions in  Baluchistan,  but  they  are  comparatively  small. 

7702.  Practically  then  the  railways  and  the  iirigation 
works  are  the  only  two  olassesof  reproduotive  -wanta  P— 

Yes. 

7703.  (Mr.  Jarison.)  You  referred  to  colUeries;  is 
that  an  important  item? — No;  it  is  quite  a  minor 
item.  There  are  only  a  few  collieries  that  are  managed 

by  the  State. 

7704.  They  are  worked  in  connexion,  I  understand, 
with  some  of  the  railways,  and  managed  by  the  State  P 
—Yes.  they  are. 

7705.  And  owned  by  the  State?-- Yes. 

7706.  iChairman.)  Is  the  ooal  raised  sold  genwally, 
or  is  it  merely  worked  for  the  purpose  of  the  State 
railways?  —  No,  it  is  sold  to  the  other  railway 
companies,  and,  I  believe,  to  the  public  also. 
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7707.  Afl  a  matter  of  fact,  are  the  coal  fields  in  India 
widely  spread,  or  are  they  confined  to  that  part  near 
Galcaita,  where  there  are  coal  mines  P — No ;  there  is 
coal  in  other  parts  of  India.  The  coal  mines  that  the 
Government  owns  are  in  tho  Central  ProTince^*. 

7708.  The  Indian  Government  promotes  railways 
in  India  does  it  not,  partly  by  itself  nndertakine;  the 
coustrnction  and  working  of  railways,  and  partly  by 
assisting  private  companies  P— Yes. 

7709.  Can  you  tell  ns  the  course  of  policy  with  regard 
to  railways  which  the  Indian  Government  has  pursued  P 
Did  it  begin  by  assisting  private  companies,  and,  if 
80,  whenP — ^Yea,  it  began  by  assisting  priTOte  com- 
panies. The  first  guaranteed  railway  company  was 
formed  in  1849-50,  and  for  some  years  no  other  mode 
of  coDstracting  railways  in  India  was  adopted  by  the 
Government. 

7710.  But  later  the  Government  took  to  constructing 
railways  itself.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  chanRe  of 
policy  was  adopted  P — Practically  it  was  in  1868-69, 
that  the  Government  of  India  began  to  construct  rail- 
waja  itself.  A  very  small  amount  had  been  spent  on 
direct  railway  constroction  before  that. 

7711.  That  date  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  change 
of  policy  P— Yes. 

7712.  And  from  that  time  did  the  system  of  goaran- 
teeing nev  railways  cease  P — ^No,  in  one  sense  tlie 
practice  of  goaranteeing  the  interest  on  capital  did  not 
cease,  bnt  no  more  additions  to  what  are  technically 
called  gnaranteed  railways  were  made  after  that. 

7713.  You  mean  by  that  that  any  new  railways 
started  after  that  time  were  not  considered  rlit:^ible  for 
goM^nteesP — Yes,  they  have  been  given  guarantees, 
bnt  not  in  the  same  form  as  those  which  were  given  to 
the  original  guaranteed  companies. 

7714.  Are  those  the  railroads  you  call  subsidised 
companies  P — No,  they  are  included  among  the  State 
lines,  bnt,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  part  of  the  capital  has 
been  raised  by  companies  on  the  gnarantee  of  interest 
by  the  Government  of  India. 

7715.  How  would  you  make  the  distinction  between 
the  old  form  of  guarantee  and  this  new  form  of 
gnarantee,  which,  yon  say,  is  given  in  a  different 
manner  P — The  agreements  differ  in  many  minor  par- 
ticulars, bat  the  main  difference  is,  I  think,  that)  while 
the  older  guaranteed  Hues  are  the  property  of  the 
companies,  the  new  lines  generally  are  the.  property  of 
GoTwnment  from  the  first,  and  they  may  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  leased  for  a  certain  number  of  years  to 
the  companies  that  work  them. 

7716.  But  have  not  all  the  railroad  companies  got  a 
clause  in  the  Act  which  incorporates  thorn,  which 
enables  the  Government  to  buy  them  up  at  a  given 
time  if  it  pleases  ? — Yes ;  the  old  guaranteed  companieB 
can  be  purchased  by  Government  at  certain  tixed 
periods,  bnt  in  their  case  the  Government  pays  tho  fall 
market  value  ;  under  tho  later  guarantees  the  railways 
are  from  the  first  the  property  of  the  Government ; 
though  they  have  to  t«pay  to  the  companies  their 
capital  at  par  on  terminating  the  agrocmonts. 

7717.  These  railroads  are  organised  in  the  same  way 
as  I  think  the  French  railroads  are,  tliey  havo  a 
lease  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  then  they 
pass  over  to  the  hands  of  the  Government  without 
any  payment  P — There  was  a  clause  in  the  agreements 
of  the  old  gnaranteed  railways  which  provided  for 
their  becoming  the  property  of  Government  without 
any  payment  on  the  expiration  of  the  periods  for  which 
the  agreements  were  made ;  bnt  another  clause  pro- 
viding for  snirender  by  the  company  at  any  time  on 
due  notice,  which  would  entitle  it  to  repa>'ment  of  its 
ca|)ital,  apparently  neutralises  the  first-named  pro- 
vision. The  later  railways,  in  connection  with  the 
raising  of  the  capital  for  which  a  guarantee  has  been 
eiven,  are  from  the  first  the  property  of  Govemment, 
but  are  leased  to  the  compuiies  for  a  term,  on  the 
expiration  of  which  the  Govemmmt  is  generally  bonnd 
to  repay  the  capitaL 

7718.  Are  the  leases  long  ones  ?— Tho  lenses  of  the 
new  railways  are  for  various  terms  extending  in  one  case 
for  99  years ;  but  generally  they  are  for  shorter  periods 
^5  and  30  years),  and  if  not  uien  terminated  may  be 
aeterminea  by  notices  at  intervals  of  about  1>>  years. 

7719.  (Sir  Jamea  Peile.)  And  the  rate  of  interest 
goannteed  is  lower  than  the  old  rate  of  interest  P— 
XeB>  considerably  lower,  and  the  terms  upon  wt^ch 


BurpIuB  profits  are  divisible  are  generally  much  more 
favourable  to  the  Government  than  under  the  old 
contracts. 

7720.  {Ciunrman.)  Then  may  we  take  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to  railways  to  be 
divided  in  this  manner :  that  first  of  all  there  was  an 
absolute  guarantee  given  to  a  number  of  lines  with 
power  to  tho  Govemment  to  buy  up  those  lines  on 
terms  agreed  apon;  that  neit,  in  1868-09,  the  Govern- 
ment adopted  the  policy  of  making  railroads  for  itself, 
but  at  that  time  or  some  time  after,  by  the  side  of  that 
policy  it  adopted  a  policy  of  allowing  railroad  com- 
panies to  ootts^ct  railroada  for  varions  periods  up  to 
99  years  P— The  agreements  with  the  old  giwanteed 
companies  were  for  fixed  periods  (99  years  in  every 
case),  but  the  agreements  were  terminable  at  earlier 
periods.  It  was  some  time  after  Govemment  began 
constrncting  railway.^  on  their  own  account — about  10 
or  12  years  after,  in  1880-81, 1  think — that  they  adopted 
the  policy  of  allowing  railways  to  be  constmcted  by 
comnanies  on  a  guarantee  of  interest,  bnt  on  somewhat 
modified  terms. 

7721.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  that  was  the 
policy  initiated  by  Lord  Hartiiigton  on  becoming 
Secretary'  of  8tate,  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
indace  private  enterprise  to  come  forward  in  India  P 
— I  think  so.  I  think  it  was  the  result  of  the  report 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  on  l&ulways ;  in  1879, 1 
think.  • 

7722.  {Mr.  Cavne.)  Could  Mr.  Jacob  indicate  a  typical 
railway  of  each  kiml  P — The  railways  which  are  classed 
as  guaranteed  railways  are  the  Bombay  and  Baroda, 
the  Great  Tmijun  Peninsula,  and  the  Madras  Bailway. 
Those  are  the  only  remaining  guuanteed  lailways. 

7723.  {Mr.  Jaokaon.)  That  is  the  old  fbrm  of  grantee  P 
—That  is  the  old  form.  !Z^n  the  railways  m  the  new 
form  are  those  which  are  classified  in  the  railway 
report  as  State  lines  worked  by  companies,  such  as  the 
Beugal-Nagpur,  and  the  Indian  Midland. 

7724.  {Mr.  Caine.)  Are  those  on  the  lease  system  P 

—Yes. 

7725.  With  a  guarantee  as  well  P— Yes. 

7726.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  The  gnarantee  covering,  in  some 
cases  puii,  and,  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the 
capital  P— Yes,  in  some  oases  the  Government  advanced 
part  of  the  capital  itself. 

7727.  And  guaranteed  the  balance  P — And  guaranteed 
the  balance. 

7728.  And  they  were  iiraotically  lines  constmcted  at 
the  cost  of  the  State,  and  leased  for  a  period  for 
working  P — The  companies  raised  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  capital  for  the  purpose  of  oonstarocting  the 
railways, 

7729.  Is  not  the  capital  guaranteed  by  the  Govem- 
ment P — Yes.  the  capital  raised  by  tbe  companies  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Government,  and  inasmuch  aa  the 
Government  is  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  interest,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  lines  were  practically  ooustmoted 
at  the  cost  of  the  State. 

7730.  The  whole  of  the  capital  is  practically 
gnaranteed,  is  it  notP — It  is  either  borrowed  direct  by 
GoTerament  or  raised  through  tho  companies  on  a 
guarantee. 

7731.  If  the  Govemment  advances  money  for  the 
coustrnction  and  does  not  charge  interest,  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  guarantee  p— It  generally  does  charge 
interest  upon  tho  capital  it  advances. 

7732.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  is  a  snrplus  P 

7733.  (Mr.  Caine.)  If  it  is  earned  they  get  itP— 
Yes. 

7734.  If  it  is  not  earned  they  do  not  get  it ;  it  is  not 
cumulative,  is  it  P— In  some  oases  it  has  been,  I  believe, 
cumulative,  but  not  as  against  the  guaranteed  interest. 

7735.  iOhairmaa.)  As  a  matter  of  fact  th^  have  not 
got  interest  in  most  cases  on  the  amonut  they  have 

advanced  ? — In  some  cases  they  have. 

7736.  (Jlfr.  Came.)  Thoy  paid  on  the  first  three 
guaranteed  lines  for  years  ;  theru  has  been  no  guarantee 
paid  on  tho  liumbay  and  Baroda  for  many  years  P — The 
total  guaranteed  inlere.-t  has  not  been  covered  by  the 
Govemment  share  of  the  eamingt^. 

7737.  t  thought  it  had  mn  off.  Tho  Great  Indian 
Peninsula  has  of  course  run  off  P— "Thero  is  no  interest 
outstanding  against  that  line. 


Jtfr.  S  Jacob, 
C.S.I. 

29  April  1886. 

Bailways, 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION  : 


Mr.  8.  Jacob, 

C.S.I, 

39  April  1896. 


7738.  Is  there  any  outstanding  against  the  Bombay 
and  Baroda  P — ^Against  the  Bombay  and  Buoda,  no. 

7739.  The  Madras  P — ^Yes,  it  does  not  even  now  pay 
the  guaranteed  interest. 

7740.  Bat  the  other  two  are  quite  clear  P — I  am  not 
sore  about  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  at  present. 

7741.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  clear ;  it  has  been  paying  1^ 
and  2  per  cent,  over  the  guarantee  tor  many  years  P — 
Yes,  in  the  paat  it  has*  but  I  am  not  sure  as  to  tiie 
present. 

7742.  I  should  think  vith  the  lOOZ.  sharca  at  1861. 
there  would  not  be  much  due  to  Ihe  Government  of 
India  P — I  am  afraid  I  have  misuuderBtood  your 
previous  qncstions.  There  i»  nothing  due  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  any  of  these  cases  in  respect 
of  paat  arrears.  There  is  no  comulative  claim  on 
account  of  them.  The  aurplns  profits  arc  calculated 
with  reference  to  the  net  earnings  for  each  half  year. 
I  find  on  reference  to  the  accounts  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  share  of  the  earnings  has  not  wiped  out  tbe 
excess  interest  paid  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  either  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  or  the  Bombay-Boroda  Bailway. 
That  does  not,  however,  affeot  the  oompanies'  share  of 
the  net  profits.  The  companies  are  all  the  same 
entitled  to  half  the  net  profite  after  deducting  the 
guaranteed  interest  for  the  half-year. 

7743-5.  [Chairman.)  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Caine 
says,  it  appears  from  a  table  in  the  meviorandam 
which  you  nave  given  me  that  the  guaranteed  interest 
of  the  Bombay-Baroda  Company  in  1893-94  was  prac- 
tioally  418,0002. ;  that  is  to  say,  417,5171.  in  England 
and  Ax.  4^4  in  India  The  surplus  profits  were  Bx. 
266,000  P— Tea. 

7746.  Therefore  should  I  be  right  in  supposing  that 
the  State  was  at  the  cost  of  the  difl'ercuce  between 
Bx.  266,000  and  418,000i.P— No,  the  former  is  a 
payment  to  the  company  in  addition  to  the  418,000/. 

7747.  {Mr.  Gaine.)  That  418,000i.  has  been  set  aside  P 
— Tes. 

7748.  {Ghavrmm.)  The  Bx.  266,000  remains  after  the 
418,000/.  hoB  been  set  aside  P— Yes. 

774S.  That  would  go  to  the  company  P— Yes. 

{Mr.  Jackson.)  That  is  to  say,  in  this  case  the 
418,000Z.  would  not  be  called  upon  P 

{Mr.  Game.)  Ko,  that  is  it;  they  earned  the 
guarantee  and  did  not  call  upon  the  Government 

for  it. 

7750-2.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  quite  so?— That  was  the 
case  with  both  the  Bombay-Baroda  and  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  in  1893-94  ;  but  tlie  conditions 
applicable  to  both  the  lines  are  such  that  the  payment  of 
the  surplus  profits  does  not  show  necessarily  that  there 
is  a  profit  to  Government  even  for  a  half-year  for  which 
such  surplus  profits  are  paid,  because  for  the  purpose  of 
oalcaiating  the  surplus  profics  the  guaranteed  interest 
is  converted  into  rupees  at  the  rate  of  U.  lOii. 

7753.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  But  would  you  put  it  so  high  as 
this,  that  in  any  case  where  there  was  a  surplus  profit 
shown,  there  had  been  no  call  on  the  Government 
gaarantee  P— No,  I  ohould  not  say  that. 

77M.  That  there  might  be  a  Bnrplns  shown  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Government 
interest  bad  not  been  provided  P — Yes,  at  the  current 
rate  of  exchange.  The  interest  is  converted  at  Is.  lOd. 
to  the  rupee  in  calculating  the  surplus  profits,  so  that 
unless  the  mirpluB  exceeds  the  dinerence  between  the 
equivalent  in  mpees  at  the  actual  rate  of  excluuige 
and  at  1«.  lOd.,  there  might  still  be  a  loss  to 
Government. 

7755.  Ah !  a  loss  to  Goremment ;  but  so  far  as  the 
working  of  the  line  was  concerned  there  would  be  no 
SurpluB  until  they  had  carried  out  their  cugagemcut  to 
Government  P — The  surplus  is  calculated  merely  as  a 
matter  of  account  in  the  following  way.  The  5  per  cent, 
sterling  interest  is  converted  into  rupees  at  Is.  10(2.  to 
the  rupee,  and  the  amount  so  calculated  deducted  from 
the  total  net  receipts  in  India ;  the  balance  gives  the 
surplus  profits  which  are  divisible  between  the  Govern* 
ment  and  the  company  in  moieties. 

7766.  And,  therefore,  if  there  was  any  loss  to  the 
Government  it  would  be  by  what  you  cadi  loss  by 
exchange  P — ^It  would  be  due  to  the  fall  of  the  exchange 
value  of  the  rupee  below  la.  lOrf. 

7767.  (OhaAeman.)  Bat  now,  on  page  1  of  yonr 
nmaoraadam,  we  have  the  heading  of  goaruiteed 


railways'  interest,  surplus  profits,  land,  &o.  There  are 
the  charges  in  India,  England,  and  exchange,  making 
a  total— I  am  taking  18U3.94— of  Bx.  4,162,750.  and 
the  guaranteed  railways  net  receipts  were  Rx.  3,38:t,812, 
leaving  a  deficit  under  the  heading  of  guaranteed 
raib-oada  of  about  Ri.  800,000?— Yes. 

7768.  That  means,  does  it  not,  that  the  Bx.  800,000 
hE^  to  be  paid-  by  the  Government  of  India  P — Yes. 

7759.  Now,  if  you  will  take  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
again,  does  not  titiat  mean  that  the  266,(HX)  Rx.  profits 
are  to  be  deducted  from  the  418,0001.  before  you  get  at 
the  real  cost,  because  if  yon  look  at  that  colamn  of 
1893-^  you  will  see  that  for  the  guaranteed  interest 
the  payment  was  2,154,720Z.  P— Yes. 

7760.  Which  is  the  wsna  figure  as  appears  in  this  first 
table,  which  eivcs  the  whole  of  the  charge,  and  in  that 
sum  of  2,16^720/.  is  included  the  417,617£.,  being  the 
charge  of  the  Bombay  and  Baroda  P— Yes. 

7761.  If  you  turn  to  the  receipts  you  will  soo  that 
the  guaranteed  railway  net  receipts  are  3,383,812  Bx., 
being  the  same  figure  as  appears  in  Table  I.  P— Yea. 

7762.  And'  just  now  I  asked  you  whether  the  general 
result  of  the  guaranteed  railroads  would  not  be 
this,  that  the  charges  were  4,162,750/.,  the  receipts 
3,383,812  Rx.,  and  the  difference  between  those  two 
soms  wonld  bo  a  charge  upon  the  Government  of  India, 
I  understood  you  to  say  yes  j  but,  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  am  rather  puzzled  to  make  oat  how  the  Bombay  imd 
Baroda  can  bo  said  to  show  a  profit  which  I  gathered 
you  to  say  just  now.  1  am  qnite  aware  that  we  must 
bear  in  minii  that  that  4,162,7o0£.  includes  exchange  ? — 
Yon  have  left  out  the  India  charge  on  pa^e  1  of 
607,753  Bx.  under  guaranteed  railways.  That  mclndes 
the  charge  for  the  Company's  share  of  the  surplus 
profits. 

7763.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  have  read  you  the 
sums  that  make  up  the  4,1^,7501. ;  they  are :  India, 
607,753  Rx. ;  England,  2,164,7201. ;  Exchange,  1,400,277 
Bx. ;  total,  4,162,760!.  That  is  the  total  of  the  charges  P 
— Yes,  but  I  mean  on  the  subsequent  page ;  the 
2,164,7201.  includes  only  the  total  of  the  English  charge. 

7764.  Quite  so,  of  the  English  charge  P — And  it  is  in 
the  Indian  chaise  that  the  payment  of  snrplus  profits 
to  the  Company  is  included. 

7765.  Oh.  However,  we  may  come  again  to  that 
question ;  but  as  it  stands  now,  we  have  got  these 
three  kinds  of  Government  assistance  to  rulroads,  the 
guarantee  with  a  right  of  purchase,  the  guarantee  on 
kase,  and  the  State-mode  railway  P  —  Yes.  There  is 
olso  another  class,  the  subsidised  railways. 

7766.  [Mr.  Jackaon.)  Is  not  this  the  real  explanation, 
that  the  surplus  is  the  surplus  on  the  working  of  the 
railway  calculated  at  a  certain  rate  of  exchange  ? — Yes. 

7767.  Tlie  loss  to  which  the  Chairman  refers  is  a 
loss  by  exchange  which  the  Government  makes  in 
carrying  out  its  contract  of  paying  a  certain  guarantee 
at  a  certain  i^te,  and  only  getting  for  that  a  leas  ratef 
-Yes. 

7768.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  I  should  like  to  ask  what  is 
the  object  of  this  intermediate  calculation,  if  I  may  call 
it  so,  at  Is.  lOd.  P — The  object  is  to  find  out  what  the 
company  is  entitled  to  as  surplus  profits. 

7769.  Yes,  but  you  pay,  not  at  the  rate  of  Is.  lOd., 
but  at  the  rate  of  the  day  of  courseP— We  pay  the 
snrplus  profits  upon  what  is  virtually  a  fictitious  calcu- 
lation that  l^e  interest  that  wo  have  paid  in  England 
can  be  remitted  at  Is.  lOtZ. 

7770.  The  surplus  is  a  fictitious  surplus  tiien  P — ^Yes, 
entirely  a  fictitious  surplus. 

7771.  And  does  the  company  get  the  benefit  of  thatP 
— ^Yes,  it  gets  its  share  of  that  fictitious  surplus. 

7772.  {Mr.  Jaekeon.)  So  that  it  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  range  of  exchange  which  the  Government 
guarantees,  and  it  also  gets  the  benefit  of  the  surplus 
which  ia  the  result  of  Sie  fall  in  exchange  P— I  do  not 
think  it  cau  be  said  that  the  surplus  is  the  result  of  the 
fall  in  exchange. 

7773.  Well,  which  is  calouJated  at  a  fictitious  rate  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  the  result  of  a  fictitious  calculation. 

7774.  Which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  is 
oalonlated  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  actual  rateP — 
Yes;  practically  we  contract  assumes  that  we  can 
remit  the  whole  of  the  net  earnings  to  England  at 
Is.  10(2.,  or,  at  any  rate,  so  much  of  them  as  will  meet 
the  guaranteed  interest) 
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7775.  iMr.  MouAray.)  Aod,  as  a  matter  of  foot,  yon 
have  to  remit  them  at  the  exchange  of  the  day  P — Yes^ 
at  about  Is.  2d.  now.  The  actual  figures  of  the  Great 
Indian  Peninsula  Railway  for  1893-94  mifiSeieutly  illus- 
trate what  I  hare  been  saying  about  the  fictitions 
nature  of  tho  BurpluB  profits  as  far  as  Government  is 
concerned.  Tho  net  receipts  of  that  railway  amounted 
to  Rx.  1,875,000 ;  the  interest  paid  hy  GoTemment, 
including  the  exchange  on  interest  paid  in  England, 
amounted  to  Rx.  1,988,000,  so  that  there  was  a  net  loss 
on  the  interest  alone  of  Kx.  113,000 ;  yet,  oonverting 
the  interest  into  rupees  at  the  fictitioas  value  of  Is.  lOd. 
to  the  rupee,  it  was  calculated  that  surplus  profits  had 
been  earned,  tho  company's  moiety  of  which  amounted 
to  about  Rx.  300,000.  The  net  loss  to  Government, 
thrrefore,  was  considerably  over  Bx.  400,000,  and  tliis 
was  due  entirely  to  the  difference  hi  exchange  calcu- 
lated at  Is.  10a.,  the  assumed  rate,  and  Is.  2^d.,  the 
actual  rate,  on  an  interest  payment  uf  1,200,0002. 

7776.  (Ohairman.)  Can  jon  give  us  the  amount  of 
capital  guaranteed,  first,  in  1875-76,  and  second,  in 
1894-9o  or  1895-96?— The  capital  of  the  railways, 
classed  as  guaranteed  up  to  31st  March  1875,  was 

92,100,0002. 

7777.  We  are  talking  now  only  of  the  guaranteed 
capital  ?  — Yes.   On  the  3lBt  March  1895  it  was 

45,9i}0,0002. 

7778.  You  gave  ns  three  classes,  and  you  added 
another,  eabsidised  railways.  Can  you  tell  ns  the 
difference  between  a  subsidised  railway  and  the  two 
classes  of  guaranteed  railways  ? 

7779.  {Mr.  JcuJaon.)  May  I  just  say  this ;  you  gave 
ns  firsb  the  guaranteed,  iunstrated  by  the  Bombay  and 
BarodaP— Yes. 

7780.  Then  you  gave  ns  what  you  called  the  State 
railways,  which,  I  take  it,  are  the  lines  constructed 
by  the  State  practically,  and  worked  and  leased 
companies  ?— Yes. 

7731.  Then  I  think  there  was  another  olaBsP— Tea, 

tho  subsidised. 

7782.  {Ghawnan.)  Wait  one  moment.  As  I  understand 
it,  there  are  three  classes  before  we  get  to  subsidised. 
The:-o  are  first  of  all  the  old  guaranteed,  of  which  the 
Bombay  and  Baroda  is  the  type,  then  come  the  State 
constructed  railways  leased  to  companies  and  the  State 
railways,  which  are  worked  bv  companies  ? — The  State 
raih.-ays  are  not  all  worked  oy  companies ;  there  are 
some  worked  by  the  State. 

7/83.  Leased  by  the  State  P— Worked  by  the  State. 

7784.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Might  we  have  an  iustanoe  P— 
ThL-  North-Western  Railway ;  of  course  that  was 
originally  guaranteed  though ;  I  will  give  yon  one 
that  has  been  made  by  the  State  and  worked  by  the 
State  all  through — say,  the  Burma  State  Railway. 

7785.  {Mr.  Jaekson.)  Tbat  was  a  line  that  was  made 
by  the  State  and  is  worked  by  the  State  P—Yee.  That 
Is  a  line  which  was  constructed  by  the  State  and  has 
hitherto  been  worked  by  the  State  without  the 
intervention  of  a  company. 

7786.  Then  there  was  no  private  capital  in  that,  I 
take  it  ? — No,  nono  at  all. 

7787.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  the  second  kind 
of  guarantee,  in  which  the  Htato  guarantees  the 
interest  or  advances  the  money,  the  lino  being  simply 
leased  to  the  company  for  a  term  of  years  ? — Yes. 

77^!8.  Now  give  us  a  sample  of  that  P — That  I  gave 
before ;  the  Bengal-Nagpur,  and  the  Indian  Midland. 

7789.  And  than,  fourthly,  we  come  to  the  subsidised 
company,  do  we  not  P — ^Yea. 

7790.  And  wherein  does  that  subsidised  cogipany 
difilcr  from  those  other  guaranteed  companies  P — ^The 
mUtTBht  on  their  oapit^  is  not  directly  guaranteed, 
the  sul^sidy  is  given  in  some  Other  form. 

7791.  {Mr.  Jacksott.)  Is  it  a  subsidy  to  reTenne  or  a 
subsidy  to  capital? — ^The  subsidy  may  be  to  either 
capital  or  revenue,  or  both.  In  some  cases  the  subsidy 
is  given  in  the  shape  of  the  free  supply  by  Government 
of  land  or  timber  required  for  the  railway,  but  in  one  or 
two  cases  a  money  subsidy  is  paid  eveiy  year. 

7792.  So  much  a  year  P— Yes. 

771^3.  A  fixed  sum  per  annum  ?— Yes. 

7794-5-  {Chairmtm.)  Whatever  the  profits  of  the 
company,  so  that  as  long  as  the  arrangement  continues, 
it  the  company  were  paying  10  per  cent.,  the  Govern- 


ment would  still  have  to  continue  the  payment  of  this  jfr.  S.  Jacob, 
liability  P— I  am  not  sure  if  there  are  any  cases  of  that  C.SJ. 
kind.   I  know  that  in  most  of  these  oases  the  Govern-  -» 

ment  has  made  an  arran^ment  that  it  shall  share  in  S9  .^nil  1896. 
Hhe  eaimn^  i^ter  a  oertam  lunonnt  of  profit  has  been  ■" 
made.  Baihrays. 

7796.  {Jlfr.  J'aeh8(m.)  There  is  more  incentive  to 
develop  the  company  if  they  get  the  whole,  I  suppose? 
—On  roferring  to  tlie  Finance  and  Revenue  accounts  I 
find  that  in  the  only  instances  in  wldch  at  present  a 
money  subsidy  is  paid,  it  is  paid  when  required  to 
make  up  a  specified  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital,  and 
is  limited  to  a  fixed  maximum.  We  have  hithei*to  paid 
the  maximum  subsidy  each  year  because  the  net 
earnings  of  these  lines  have  fallen  short  of  the  specified 
rate  of  profit  by  an  amount  not  lesS'  than  this 
maximum.  There  are  very  few  companies  that  are 
merely  subsidised  companies ;  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Western  is  the  most  important. 

7797.  And  the  subsidy  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  gift 
of  land  which  yon  womd  call  in  aid  of  capital,  or  it 
may  he  in  1^  form  of  a  yearly  payment  towards 
revenue? — Yes,  and  in  some  instances  aid  is  given  in 
other  forms,  as  in  the  free  gift  of  fuel. 

7798.  (Mr.  Mou^>ray.)  Are  those  terminable  arrange* 
ments  or  permanent  ? — All  of  them  are  terminable. 

7799.  The  agreements  with  the  subsidised  linos  are 
^1  for  fixed  terms  P— Yes. 

7800.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  us  the  amount 
of  guaranteed  capital  in  187&-76  at  92,000,0001.,  and  in 
1895-96  at  46,000,0001.  F  —  At  Slst  March  1896, 
about  46,000,0002. 

7801.  Doos  that  cover  the  whole  of  the  liability  of 
the  State  on  railways  other  than  the  State  railways  P—- 
No. 

7802.  It  does  not  cover  the  subsidised  railways  ?— I 
do  not  think  the  State  has  inoorrcd  any  pn^sent  capital 
liability  in  respect  of  the  subsidised  railways.  It  is 
liable  m  oertam  cases  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
sum  to  the  subsidised  companies,  but  there  is  no  capital 
liability. 

7803.  There  is  no  capital  liability  in  the  ease  of  the 
subsidised  railway  P  —  No  present  capital  liability, 
though  a  liability  may  arise  in  future  out  of  the  agree- 
ments as  to  the  terms  on  which  these  railways  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Govemmeut. 

7804.  Therefore,  that  sum  of  46,000,0002.  representa 
the  whole  of  the  State  liability  under  the  head  of 
guaranteed  railways  ?— Yes,  if  under  State  railways 
we  included  lAiose  lines  wMch  belong  to  the  Govern- 
ment, though  they  are  at  present  leased  to  companies. 

7805.  ^e  liability  on  their  account  does  not  come 
into  this  46,000,0002.  P— No. 

7806.  Quite  so.  Now  have  these  guaranteed  com- 
panies of  which  we  have  been  speaking  any  capital 
which  is  not  guaranteed  P — Only  the  premium  on  usne 
of  shares,  and  such  small  items  as  that.  The  un- 
guaranteed capital  is  under  Rx.  100,000  altogether. 

7807.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  never  under  any 
contract  to  accept  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  with  a  liability  to  complete  the  line,  if  they 
exceeded  that  amount,  on  their  own  security  P  —  I 
think  the  arrangements  always  provided  for  a  guarantee 
on  tho  capital  of  the  old  oompanios.  The  interest  has 
not  always  be«i  guaranteed  at  5  per  cent.,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  capital  was  guaranteed  at  that  rate. 

7808.  And  for  what  period  would  those  guarantees 
run,  as  a  rule  P — ^Thoy  run  for  about  99  years. 

7809.  Therefore,  the  State  is  bound  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  on  the  guaranteed  capital  for  the  whole  of  that 
period  P  —  It  has  the  option  of  purchasing  at  certain 
intervals — 25  and  60  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
contract — and  it  is  under  that  option  that  the  number 
of  guaranteed  railways  has  been  reduced  now  to  three, 
the  other  guaranteed  railways  having  been  purchased 
by  the  8tate. 

7810.  Under  no  circumstances,  therefore,  can  a 
further  liability  be  imposed  upon  the  State  in  respecc 
of  these  railways  beyond  this  46,000,0002.  P— No;  that, 
or  somewlicre  about  that,  is  the  whole  of  the  sanctioned 
capital  at  present. 

7811.  What  would  happen  if  a  guaranteed  railway 
ceased  to  work  the  line  ;  is  it  a  guarantee  on  working? 
— Yes,  there  is  provision  for  the  State  taking  the  line 
and  working  it  itself,  if  it  is  not  worked  satisfactorily. 
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7812.  But,  in  ordei-  to  do  that,  the  Government  must 
work  the  line  ?  —  That  is  the  arrangement  in  the 
Dontraot. 

7813.  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  Hue  being  left 
derelict  because  it  does  not  pay  ?— No. 

7814.  (Mr.  Gi'ine.)  I  suppose  if  the  Government  paid 
the  companies  off,  and  chose  to  leave  the  line  derelict, 
it  could  ? — I  suppose  so. 

7815.  There  is  no  obligation  to  continue  working  the 
lino  P— No. 

7816.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  railways  constructed 
and  worked  by  private  companies  without  uny  jiid  from 
the  Government  P  —  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  in 
British  India  that  do  iu>t  receive  at  least  free  land  from 
Grovernment. 

7817.  And  the  policy  of  giving  assistance  in  land  or 
the  like,  if  I  understand  you,  originated  about  1880  or 
1881  P —  The  construction  of  lines  which  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State,  and  were  leased  to  companies  for  a 
certain  number  of  years,  was  introduced  in  1880  or 
1881.  This  policy  came  in  8(nnewhere  about  the  same 
time,  GS,  IE  anything,  a  little  earlier. 

7818.  (Jlfr.  Jadaon.)  It  comes  rather  under  yoar 
category  of  subsidised  railways,  does  it  not  P — ^Tes,  they 
receive  land  fi'ee  of  charge. 

7819.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Did  the  guaranteed  companies 
pay  anything  for  the  land,  or  was  it  given  to  them  also 
free  ? — No,  it  was  given  to  them  free  also. 

7820.  (Mr.  Giiinc.)  Is  there  any  provision  made  for 
payment  for  the  land  in  the  event  of  brilliant  success 
or  getting  biggish  dividends  early  ?  For  instance,  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula  keep  their  land  and  never  pay 
anything  for  it,  although  they  are  making  iM-ge 
dividend  ? — No,  they  do  not  pay  for  the  land. 

7821.  (Chairman.)  Passing  now  to  the  railways 
constructed  by  the  State,  can  you  tell  us  the  amount 
expended  on  these  railways  in  1875-76,  and  in  1894^95 
cr  1895-96  P — The  total  expenditure  np  to  the  end  of 
1875-76  was  Ri.  12.361,000»  and  up  to  the  end  of  ' 
1893-94,  Bx.  114,701,000. 

7822.  The  difference  being  the  difference  between 
Bx.  12,000,000  and  Bx.  114,000.000  P— Yes,  bat  that 
does  not  include  the  State  linos  leased  to  companies. 

7823.  No,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that.  What 
do  those  figures  include  P — It  includes  the  actual 
expenditure  incurred  directly  by  the  State  on  the 
construction  of  railways  and  the  amount  of  capital 
charge  involved  in  the  purchase  or  in  the  redemption 
of  the  liabilities  of  companies  whose  lines  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  State. 

7824.  And  those  figures  are  divided  into  Rx.  80.000.000, 
is  it  not  P  for  actual  construction  of  line,  and  Rx.;i3,000,000 
for  purchase.^  —  Yes,  between  Kx.  33,000,000  and 
Rx.  34,000,000. 

7825-7.  Now  could  you  add  to  that  any  sums  advanced 
by  the  State  on  acc  ount  of  these  leased  lines  P — Perhaps 
I  ought  to  explain,  before  going  on  to  that,  that  this 
capital  liability  for  purchase,  &c.  only  includes  the 
capital  liability  involved  to  Government  by  incurring  a 
specific  amount  of  debt  for  the  purpose ;  it  does  not. 
thcivforf,  show  any  liability  on  account  of  the  an- 
nuities which  were  cro:ited  in  purchiigin;^  any  of  thn 
guaranteed  lines;  so  tliat  it  does  not  rcall)' state  the 
full  amount  of  that  liability,  if  the  capital  amount 
included  in  the  annuities  is  taken  into  account. 

7828.  (Mr.  Jaelcson.)  That  is  to  say  it  does  not  state 
the  fnll  amount  of  the  capital  expenditure  P— It  does 
not  stote  the  fall  amount  of  the  capital  expenditure. 

7829.  It  does  state,  as  I  understand  yon,  the  full 
amount  of  the  liability  of  Government  P — Only  if  you 
consider  that  thero  is  no  capital  liability  Included  in 
the  annuities.  That  liability,  whatever  it  is,  is,  of 
course,  being  gradually  paid  off  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  annual  payment. 

7830.  {Ohairi}mn.\  May  I  put  it  in  this  way.  The 
purchase  of  the  railroads  probably  cost,  we  will  say, 
60,000,000?.  ?— Wo  may  take,  that  fignre  for  the  parp(»e 
of  explaining  the  point,  but  I  think  the  actual  cost 
exceeded  that. 

7831.  Yon  have  given  83,000,0001.  as  the  aotoal 
liability  P— Yes. 


7832.  Bat,  in  addition  to  that,  there  are  27,000,0001. 
which  are  represented  by  a  terminable  annuity  P — Yes, 

on  the  assumed  cost  as  above. 

7833.  I  was  just  asking  you  about  what  additional 
amount  would  represent  advances  made  to  these  leased 
guaranteed  lines  r* — I  sniipose,  in  the  capital,  yon  would 
include  the  capital  which  the  companies  themselves 
have  raised,  because  we  are  liable  for  that  oapitol. 

7834.  You  have  given  a  guarantee  upon  it  P — Yes. 

783g-6.  Yes,  certainly  P— The  total  capital  liability 
involved  on  that  accoant  at  the  end  of  1893-4  u 
25,143,00m.  sterling. 

7837.  It  ia  a  liability  in  England,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

7838.  Would  yon,  taming  to  page  1  of  yonr  memo- 
randnm,  show  me  where  the  interest  on  that  25,000,0002. 
would  appear? — It  is  included  there  in  the  first  item  of 
interest  and  annuitieB,  in  the  interest  paid  in  England 
in  1893-4,  which  was  3,589,5931. 

7839.  Therefore,  if  you  want  to  find  out  what  the 
average  interest  upon  the  Government  advances  was,  we 
will  say,  in  1893-4,  there  is  very  oearW  7,000,000  in  Bx. 
and  pounds  in  India  and  England  P — Yes. 

7840-1.  And  if  you  were  to  Uke  that  25,000,000i. 
advanced  to  the  leased  lines  and  the  114.000,000^ 
representing  the  expenditure  on  State  lines,  thas  would 
give  yon  l^.OOO.OOOi. ;  call  it  140,000,0002.  That  is  the 
capital  sum  upon  which  this  7,000,000i.  is  paad  P — No, 
that  7,000,0001.  also  includes  the  annuities. 

7842.  In  that  case  you  would  have  to  add  perhaps 
another  25,000,000/.  of  capital  on  ? — Yes ;  you  would 
have  to  add  whatever  the  capital  value  of  the 
annuities  is. 

7843.  But  at  all  events  taking  the  capital  valne  of 
the  annuities,  and  the  25,000,000L  due  upon  the  leased 
lines  and  the  114,000,0002.  spent  in  actual  oouatrnction, 
those  three  sums  put  together  represent  the  capital  sum 
upon  which  this  7,000,000i.  is  paid  P— Yes. 

7844.  That  is  the  liabihiy  that  India  has  in  lespect 
of  advances  to  Indiui  railroads  P — ^Yes. 

7846.  (Mr.  Jackaon.)  Bnt  that  does  not  represent 
the  total  amount  of  capital  expenditure  p — No. 

7846.  (Chairnum.)  That,  I  think,  is  about  246,000,000/. 
is  it  not  P — That  is  the  total  amoimt  of  capital  outlay 
on  railways  in  India  to  the  end  of  1894  ;  but  that  figure 
includes  the  expenditure  in  certain  Native  States. 

7847.  The  246,000,000!.,  to  meet  Mr.  Jackson's  ques- 
tion, throws  a  sheet  over  the  whole  of  the  railway 
expenditure  in  India,  does  it  not  P — Yes. 

7848.  Now,  of  this  114,000,0001.  which  was  laid  cat 
on  the  construction  of  railways,  was  the  whole  met 
out  of  borrowed  money,  or  was  it  in  part  supplied 

out  of  surplus  of  revenue  which  has  swelled  the  cash 
balance  to  an  extent  which  enabled  part  to  l)e  devoted 
to  capital  works  ? — For  the  whole  period  from  1876-7 
to  1894-5  both  inclusive,  there  has  been  a  net  deficit  of 
Rx.  3,345,000,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the 
expenditure,  on  railways  during  that  period  has  been 
met  from  tho  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure. 

7849.  That  is  to  say  that  although  in  the  interval 
there  may  have  been  several  years  of  surplus  in  which 
case  part  of  the  sum  advanced  to  the  Indian  railways 
W!i3  met  without  borrowing,  yet  in  other  years,  especially 
in  Bm:h  years  as  the  Afghan  War,  when  the  expenditure 
was  very  heavy,  tho  amount  boiTOwed  by  India  for  the 
necessities  of  Government  would  have  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  surpluses  in  the  years  in  wliich 
advances  were  made  to  railwaj  s  ;  and,  therefore,  yoM. 
conclude  fi'om  that  that  the  proper  method  of  stating 
the  account  is  to  take  it  for  the  whole  period,  and 
finding  there  is  a  deficit  of  revenue,  to  show  that  the  full 
amount  of  the  railway  expenditure  has  been  l>orrowedP 
— I  think  that  the  conclusion  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
expenditnre  shown  as  so  met  has  been  met  from 
borrowed  money,  including  in  iiiat  term  the  Savings 
Bank  receipts.  Of  coarse,  in  any  individual  year  a 
surplus  would  be  applied  to  reducing  the  borrowmg  for 
that  year. 

7850.  Quite  so,  but  that  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  deficits  in  other  years  which  necessitated  bor- 
rowing P — Yes,  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  the 
surplus  and  deficit  for  each  year  oS.  the  period.  There 
were  surpluses  in  ten  yeiu«  and  deficits  in  nine  years. 
The  total  of  the  surpluses  was  Bx.  15,960,000  and  th« 
total  of  the  deficits  Hxt  19,305,000,  so  that  the  usfe  deficit 
is  Bx.  3,345,000. 
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7851.  That  inoludes  all  the  period  of  the  Afghut  War, 
does  it  not  P— Yes  it  does,  as  well  as  the  great  fiunine 

of  1877-78. 

7852.  (Mr.  Jaekaon.)  In  tho  case  of  the  State  railways 
that  are  owned  and  worked  by  the  State,  is  the  transport 
of  troops  and  of  material  and  so  uu  paid  for  as  it  would 
be  if  the  line  were  conducted  by  any  compaay  f — Yea, 
they  are  worked  purely  as  eommercial  concems. 

7853.  Therefore  the  accounts  of  the  line  are  credited 
with  the  ordinary  rate  chu^ed  for  carrying  that  traffic  9 
— ^Tes,  we  pay  it  to  them  either  in  cash  or  by  a 
transfer. 

(Clifiirman.)  And  do  yon  include  in  these  State 
raUways  those  which  are  constructed  for  purely  military 
purpcues  ? — We  include  those  lines  which  are  under- 
taken chiefly  for  milita^  purposes,  and  are  generally 
called  frontier  lines. 

7855.  ThelU.OOO.OOOZ.  includes  them  P— Yes. 

7856.  I  thonght  there  had  been  a  separate  arrange- 
ment made  for  those  frontier  railways  No,  they  are 
included  in  the  captal  expenditure. 

7857.  And  those  railways  are  an  abaolnte  loss,  are 
they  not;  they  were  never  constructed  with  a  view  to 
profit?— Yea  they  certainly  are  a  loss.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  mixed  up  with  the  North.Westem 
Bailway,  so  that  I  cannot  give  any  separate  account  of 
the  results  of  their  working,  but  they  certainly  are  the 
least  paying  part  of  that  railway. 

7858.  (Ifr.  Jackson.)  Do  they  come  into  the  deficit  in 
the  general  account  r — ^Do  yon  mean  arc  they  charged 
to  borrowed  money  ? 

7859.  No,  I  mean,  are  they  included  in  the  total 
number  of  State  Railways,  or  under  the  heading  of 
liability  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  railways,  in 
arriving  at  what  you  call  the  loss  on  tdie  whole  Lrans- 
astion  P— Yes ;  they  an  treated  in  onr  aocoonta  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  the  commercial  railways. 

7860.  (Chairman.)  That  is  to  Bay,  taking  page  1  of 
your  memorandum,  their  charge  comes  into  that  total 
of  9,281,000  Bx.  stated  an  the  charge  of  the  State  Rail- 
ways, and  their  receipts  come  into  the  total  of  8,615,000 
Ri.  which  is  given  as  the  net  receipt?— Yes. 

7861.  Was  there  not  some  arrangement  made  by 
which  the  Grovernment  of  India  provided  tho  fands  for, 
at  all  events,  a  part  of  those  frontier  railways,  oat  of 
taxation? — Yes,  for  a  time  the  charge  for  them  was 

Erovided  out  of  revenue,  but  that  charge  has  now  been 
leluded  in  the  debt  charged  against  the  railways. 

7862.  And  they  are  provided  by  borrowing,  just  like 
a  productive  railway? — Yes. 

7863.  In  fact  they  are  mixed  np  with  the  prodootive 
railways  ? — Yes. 

7864.  And  you  cannot  give  us  a  separate  account  of 
the  productive  railways  and  the  military  railways  which 
are  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  teing  re-prodnc- 
tive  P — I  can  give  you  the  total  capital  expenditure 
incnrred  on  military  railways  at  the  end  of  1893-94. 

7865-6.  Would  you  do  so  ?— The  total  is  Rx.  14,062,000 
to  the  end  of  1893-4. 

7867.  Therefore.if  yon  take  that  off  the  Rx.  114,000,000 
expended  on  State  railways,  it  would  leave 
Bx.  100,000,000  on  productive  railwaj^  and  14,000,000/. 
on  what  we  may  call  unproductive?— The  Ex.  100,000,000 
inoludes  also  protective  nulways. 

7868.  (Mr.  Jadcaon.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  show  the 
loss  on  working  those  railways  as  well  as  the  capital 
expenditure  on  them  ? — I  think  not,  because  they  are 
generally  worked  as  part  of  another  system.  For  in- 
stuicc,  the  principal  part  of  this  Rx.  14,000,000 — 
Rx.  12,000,000— was  incnrred  on  account  of  what  is  oiUed 
the  military  section  of  the  North-Westem  Railway, 
bnt  that  section  is  worked  merely  as  a  part  of  the  North- 
Western  Bailiray. 

7869.  (Sir  James  Tmla.)  I  think  we  can  get  a  separate 
account ;  we  have  returns  of  the  results  of  the  railway 
(or  each  year,  in  which  the  result  for  each  part  of  it  is 
given  separately  ?— A  return  for  the  railway  is  prepared  P 

7870.  And  it  gives  the  results  of  each  part.  Some 
parte  show  a  deficit  and  some  a  surplus,  and  then  there 
IS  the  general  result.  I  think  you  can  get  it  from  the 
office  here?— 1  was  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  think 
possibly  I  may  be  able  to  get  it  from  the  Director- 
General's  annual  report. 


7871-2.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  rather  interesting  if  jiff,s  Jae^ 

we  could  get  the  result  of  the  working  of  these  railways  c'S-I.  ' 

as  well  as  tho  capital  expenditure.   You  have  given  us  ' 

the  capital  expenditure.    Perhaps  you  would  consider  S9  Aprill896. 

if  you  could  jjive  us  an  account  P — Yes.  ,  , 


7873.  If  it  is  very  short  and  you  have  it  there  you 
miglit  put  it  in  answer  to  the  qacstion;  if  it  wants  any 
statement  perhaps  you  would  put  in  ashortaccoant  P — 
Yes,  I  will. 

7874.  {Jfr.  JaekBon.)  The  real  object  would  be  to  show 
to  what  extent  the  result  of  working  the  commercial 

railways  is  watered  down  by  these  military  railways  P  

Yes.  I  see  they  do  give  an  account  for  the  miiitarr 
section,  separately,  in  the  administration  report.  I 
have  the  figures  here :  I  can  give  you  them  at  once  if 
you  wish. 

7875.  (Clmirman.)  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  them?— 
The  railway  administration  report  is  drawn  np  for 

the  Calendar  year.  I  find  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
North-WeHtem  Railway  for  1894  were  Rx.  3,231,410 ; 
^d  the  gross  working  expenses  Rx.  1,948,892,  leaving 
net  earnings  of  Rx.  1,282,518.  Then  the  gross  earnings 
are  distributed  between  the  commercial  section  and  the 
miiitary  section;  the  commercial  section  Rx.  2,898,354, 
and  the  military  section  Rx.  333,0^6,  and  the  working 
expenses  commercial  section  Rx.  1,539,41:1  and  tho 
military  section  Rx.  409,480,  so  that  the  commercial 
section  shows  a  not  return  of  Rx.  I,:id8,942,  and  the 
military  section  a  loss  of  Rx.  76,424. 

7876.  That,  however,  would  not  include  the  whole  of 
the  frontier  railway-s  ? — Practically  that  includes  the 
whole  of  the  open  lines  of  frontier  railways.  The 
Mnshkaf-Bolon  Railway  and  tho  Mari-Attock  Railway, 
the  capital  expenditure  on  which  is  inchided  in  the 
Rx.  14,000,000,  arc  still  shown  among  the  unopened 
lines. 

7877.  That  would  be  the  cash  result  of  the 
expenditure  of  Rx.  14,000,000,  would  it?— Yes,  at 
present. 

7878.  {Mr.  CUtiitf.)  Does  it  include  the  Quetta  Rail- 
way ?  —  That  is  included  under  the  North- Western 
Railway;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  considered  a  military 
railway,  its  results  would  be  included  in  the  figures  I 
have  just  given. 

7879.  Tho  North- Western  goes  down  to  Kurrachee, 
does  it  not  P— Yes. 

7880.  (f'Jiairman.)  Would  you  say  it  is  quite  sound 
finance  tu  group  these  military  railroads  with  the  pro- 
ductive railroads  in  the  method  of  providing  funds? 
What  I  mean  is,  would  you  not  think  that  the  originid 
method  pursued  by  the  Indian  Government  was  more 
correct  than  the  later  one? — I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
provision  of  funds,  that  it  is  justifiable  to  provii^  tho 
military  railways  out  of  borrowed  money. 

7881.  Without  any  sinking  fund  ?— Yes. 

7882.  Would  you  really  approve  of  a  system  of  finance 
which  made  a  permanent  charge  of  a  simple  military 
work  ?— They  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  simple  military 
works ;  thoagh  the  prinoipal  object  of  them  may  be 
military. 

7883.  They  are  railroads  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  military  exigency  ? 
— That  was  the  principal  cause  for  their  being  made, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  worked  as  commercial 
lines,  and  not  merely  for  military  purposes. 

788-1.  (Mr.  Caine.)  Is  there  any  hope  that  they  will 
ever  pay  as  commercial  lines  ? — ^The  deficit  now  is  not 
very  large. 

7885.  What  is  the  deficit  on  the  Quetta  line,  for 
instance ;  can  you  give  me  the  commercial  and  the 
military  fipurea  of  the  Quetta  line  ? — They  are  included 
in  the  totals  I  have  given. 

7886.  They  are  not  separated  P — No,  they  are  not 
shown  sepiu^tely. 

7887.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  If  the  Ameer  clianged  his 
policy  as  to  the  traffic  with  Afghanistan,  the  Quetta 
line  might  come  to  pay  ? — It  might,  I  think,  certainly 
more  than  cover  its  working  expenses. 

7888.  (3fr.  Caine.)  It  is  part  of  a  groat  commercial 
system  into  Russia,  is  it  not — tho  first  step? 

7889.  (Chairman.)  But  at  the  present  moment,  when 
you  say  the  deficit  is  not  very  largo,  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  the  military  lines  do  not  pay  working 
expenses  ? — ^That  is  so ;  bnt  the  deficit  is  under  1  per 
cent. 
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7890.  Kot  only  is  there  no  interest  paid,  but  they  do 
not  pay  working  expenses  P — ^Tes,  but  the  deficit  is  less 
than  1  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expenditure. 

7891.  (Mr.  Caine.)  On  the  Quetta  Bailway  P— On  the 
whole  of  the  military  section  of  the  North-Western 
Bailway. 

7892.  (Ohairman.)  Wait  a  moment.  The  working 
ezpenees,  as  I  anderstand,  are  Bx.  409.000  Yes. 

7893.  The  gross  earnings  are  Ex.  333,000?— Yes. 

7894.  Very  well  then  ;  first  of  all,  there  is  a  loss  of 
1  per  cent,  upon  the  working,  we  will  say.  I  think  yoa 
called  it  1  per  cent,  jast  now  ? — I  said  it  was  less  than 
1  per  cent. ;  it  is  more  accurately  "63  per  cent. 

7896.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  interest 
on  constmction,  because  this  is  only  a  comparison  of 
the  working  expenses  and  the  receipts  ? — Yes. 

7896.  And  therefore  you  have  got  to  add  to  the 
*63  per  cent,  the  interest  on  construction? — Yes,  that 
is  so. 

7897.  That  makes  the  deficit  very  large?— Yes,  if 
you  include  the  interest. 

7898.  (Mr.  Jacki<m.)  That  is  to  say,  the  working 
expenses  do  not  include  any  payment  of  interest  on 
capital  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

7899.  (Mr.  Gaim.)  Could  you  say  how  mnch  of  the 
income  is  paid  by  the  State  for  military  serrices,  and 
how  much  is  earned  by  commercial  traffic?  Yon  have 
Bx.  330,000  of  income  and  receipts:  where  do  they 
come  tcom? — could  not  say, that  offhand. 

7900.  (C&atma«.)  They  aro  receipts  from  that 
portion  of  the  railroad  which  is  nsea  for  military 
purposes  P 

7901.  (3fn  Came.)  Surely  some  portion  of  them  is  for 
carrying  troops.  It  would  be  very  interesting  if  you 
«onld  find  out.  Taking  that  Bx.  330,000,  how  much  was 
really  freight,  and  how  much  was  paid  by  the  State 
for  military  services  ? — I  will  see  if  I  can  find  that 
out ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  return  exists,  which  would 
show  Buoh  receipts  separately.* 

7902.  {Ohavrman.)  Would  you  just  toll  us  what  the 
original  arrangement  was  with  regard  to  these  frontier 
raimays  as  t-o  the  proTision  of  funds? — They  were 
charged  against  revenue  and  to  a  separate  head  of 
account. 

7903.  And  was  any  revenue  particnWly  rused  for 
the  purpose,  or  was  it  a  charge  upon  the  general 
rcTcnuBS  ?— It  was  merely  a  charge  against  the  general 
revenues. 

7901.  How  long  was  it  before  the  change  was  made 
which  transferred  those  railroads  to  the  list  of  pro- 
ductive railways  P — The  expenditure  charged  separi^ely 
was  Rx.  4,215,000  from  1879-80  to  1883-84. 

7905.  {Mr.  Jaehnon.)  Boos  that  mean  Bx.  4,000,000 
out  of  Ri.  14,000.000  ?— Yes. 

7906.  And  Rx.  10,000,000  was  provided  out  of 
revenue  P— No.  Bx.  4,000,000  was  provided  out  of 
revenue, 

7907.  (Chairman.)  Then  if  that  is  the  case  we  must 
only  take  Rx.  10,000,000  off  the  Rx.  114,000.000?— In 
calculating  the  capital  e:^enditure  on  railways  and 
irrigiition  workp,  upon  which  interest  is  charged,  we 
do  not  make  any  distinction  between  the  exp^diture 
incurred  from  revenne  and  from  borrowed  money.  A 
groat  deal  of  the  capital  has  actually  been  charged 
against  revenne,  but  as  a  matter  of  aooonnt  between 
the  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Government 
it  is  all  charged  as  capital  expenditure  of  the  railways 
and  irrigation  works. 

7908-9.  But  pardon  me,  a  little  while  ago  I  asked 
whether  you  could  make  a  distinction  between  that 
amount  of  the  rulway  debt  to  the  State,  that  was 
provided  hj  the  Stote  ont  of  borrowed  money,  and  that 
amount  whu:h  the  State  hod  advanced;  and  you  said, 
and  I  think  with  a  considerable  amount  of  reason,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  done  in  the  years  of  surplus, 
taking  the  period  with  which  we  are  deiding,  the  20 
years  1875-6  to  1895-6,  upon  the  whole  range  there  had 
been  a  deficit,  and  therefore  it  was  flair  to  consider  that 
the  whole  of  the  sum  required  for  railroads  had  been 
borrowed? — Yes. 

7910.  But  in  this  case  part  of  the  railroad  advances 
Tfere  actually  made  out  of  revenue  ? — In  answering  the 
previous  questions,  I  had  in  my  mind  the  expenditure 
shown  as  incurred  from  borrowed  money,  and  the 

*  See  QacatioD  ddSL. 


question  whether  any  of  the  oxpendituro  so  shown  coold 
be  Httid  to  be  provided  from  siirplmses.  Certain  of  the 
capital  expenditure  on  both  railwavs  and  irrigation 
has  been  charged  against  revenne  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  accounts,  but  the  whole  of 
the  expenditure  is  included  in  the  debt  chargeable 
against  the  public  works. 

7911.  That  is  to  say,  as  between  the  railroad  and 
the  State,  the  amount  is  Bx.  114,000,000  of  which 
Ex.  14,000,000  is  dne  to  these  military  railroads  P—Yea. 

7912.  But  when  yon  come  to  the  actual  borrowing 
that  has  taken  plaoe,  if  it  is  a  question  of  how  the  State 
had  provided  that  money,  you  could  show  that 
Rx.  100,000,000  had  been  provided  by  loan  and 
Rx.  14,000,<X»0  or  something  of  that  kind  out  of 
revenne.  Would  that  be  patting  the  account  into  two 
sides  P — The  Rx.  14,000,000  spent  on  military  railways 
has  not  all  been  provided  out  of  revenue.  The  amount 
to  the  end  of  1893-4  charged  against  revenue  was 
Bx.  22,000,000.  but  that  is  for  railways  and  irrigation 
taken  together. 

7913.  (Mt.  Jackton.)  Is  that  in  the  one  yeiurP— No, 
that  is  ths  total  expenditure  then  incurred. 

7914.  Up  to  that  timeP — ^Yes,  and  the  amount 
shown  as  not  charged  against  revenue  is  Bx.  88,000,000. 

7915.  (Chairman.)  Out  of  that  Ex.  1U,000.000  ?— No. 
The  figures  I  have  given  include  both  irrigation  and 
railways.  The  amount  spent  out  of  revenue  for  irriga- 
tion is  Rx.  8,000,000,  and  for  railways,  Ri.  14,000,000. 

7916.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  it  would  be_  a 
desirable  thing  to  provide  that  these  unproductive 
military  works  shonld  be,  at  all  events,  terminable  loons. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  because  it  seems 
to  me  a  different  {mlicy  to  that  which  is  adopted  in  this 
country,  under  wluch,  I  think,  all  military  and  naval 
works  are  defrayed  ont  of  yearly  votes,  that  is,  out  of 
revenne,  orare  made  the  subject  of  at  least  a  short  loan, 
and  provision  is  made  for  paying  oS  the  capital  out 
of  revenue  within  a  COToparatively  short  number  of 
years.  I  think.  Sir  Edward,  there  is  no  exception  to 
that.   Do  yon  know  of  any  exception  to  it?— 

(Sir  Edward  HamHttm.)  No. 

{Chairman.)  The  fact  of  borrowing  for  military  and 
naval  works  is  questionable  finance.  X  do  not  say  it 
is  not  justifiable';  but  it  is  more  than  questionable  to 
borrow  on  permanent  loan  for  tiiem. 

(Sir  Edward  ffamiltim.)  Certainly. 

(Sir  Jamet  PeSe.)  Axe  Hum  any  railways  among  tiie 

military  works  in  this  country  P 

(Sir  Edward  Hcvmilion.)  We  do  fiot  provide  funds  for 
them  ? — The  distinction  is  rather  in  that.  For  all  other 
military  works  we  do  provide  absolutely  out  of  revenue, 
and  not  out  of  loan  at  all. 

7917.  You  look  upon  theso  as  absolutely  permanent 
works? — I  think  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
them  and  ordinary  military  works,  snch  as  barracks 

or  even  roads. 

7918.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  In  fact  the  military  and  naval 
works  in  India  are  maintained  out  of  the  revenue 
which  they  bring  in? — That  seems  to  mo  to  make  a 
distinction.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  i-cvenne  comes 
in  from  the  ordinary  miUtary  or  naval  works  for  which 
the  Home  Covemment  provides;  in  this  case  there  is  a 
revenue  coming  in. 

7919.  (Chairman.)  But  I  am  afraid  from  your  account 
the  result  is  something  less  than  revenne.  (Mr,  Jackgon.) 
There  is  a  receipt  P — There  is  a  receipt. 

7920.  (Sir.  Jam£t  Peile,)  Which  is  inOTcasingP— Which 
is,  I  believe,  increasing. 

7921.  (Chairman.)  Barracks  and  works  of  that  kind  do 
not  involve  working  expenses,  so  we  are  only  put  to  loss 
of  interest  on  the  outlay  in  these  cases.  In  tne  case  of 
railways  there  is  not  only  loss  of  interest  but  loss  of 
working  expenses?— There  may  be  loss  of  working 
expenses. 

7922.  (Sir  Bdivard  Samiltm.)  Bat  you  would  hold 
that  it  is  not  wholly  unproductive  expenditure  P — It  is 
not,  in  my  opinion. 

7923.  Whereas  ordinary  military  work  is  wholly 
unproductive  expenditure  P 

7924.  (Chairman.)  Are  yon  not  .'somewhat  sanguine, 
because  the  position  of  the  account  is  a  much  worse 
one  than  would  be  the  account  of  a  loan  for  barracks 
or  a  dock  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?   In  that  case  wo 
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only  loM  the  interevk  on  the  money  expendeil ,  wheraos 
in  the  oase  of  railways  yoa  not  only  lone  the  interest 
on  the  money  expended,  bat  yoa  are  obliged  to  work 
the  roilrMd  at  a  loss,  which  clearly  makes  the  expense 
greater,  and,  therefore,  there  is  all  the  more  reason,  I 
uionld  put  it  to  yoo,  why  the  expenditure  shonid  be 
te^ated  at  all  events  as  a  terminable  loan?— I  hare 
not  at  hand  the  correitpondeuce  regarding  the  introduc* 
tion  of  this  policy,  but  I  will  itend  for  it,  and  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  give  the  grounds,  whit^h  at  the  time 
induced  the  Government  of  India  to  adopt  the  policy. 
All  I  can  say  at  proHont  is,  that  it  mast  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  we  are  borrowing  every  year,  and  not 
paying  off  debt  as  you  are  in  England,  and  there  would 
benogrea^  advantage  in  borrowing  with  one  hind  to 
pa^  off  with  the  other.  AlsoitiMposfiildethatsarhlineti 
might  make  a  sufiiiient  profit  tn  more  than  cover  the 
working  expenses. 

7925.  Do  yon  seriously  think  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  profit  on  them  P 

7926.  (Mr,  Jilekson.)  la  the  loss  on  working  dimi- 
Dishing  P  I  mean  this  receipt  of  Bx.  333,000  against 
expenditure  of  Kz.  409,000 ;  is  the  Sx.  409,000  a  dimi- 
nishing quantity  ?  -I  cannot  be  snre,  but  I  will  pat  in  a 
statement  showing  the  fignres  for  the  last  few  years.* 

7927.  {Chairman.)  We  may  now  make  ap  an  acoonnt 
of  the  whole  railway  capital  expenditure  of  India 
nnder  the  different  heads.  First  of  all  there  are  the 
produotiTe  railways  conittructed  by  the  State  of  which 
the  cost  has  been  Bz.  IU.000»000,  is  it  not?— Yes. 

7928.  Then  we  oomo  to  the  amonnt  of  capital  expendi- 
tnre  in  the  case  of  guaranteed  lines  under  the  new 
byatan  P— Yes. 

*  7929.  That  jou  have  pat  at  Rx.  25,000,000,  have 
jron  not  ? — Yes. 

7930.  Then  before  we  leare  the  State  railways  wo 
on^ht  to  pat  the  present  capital  value  of  the  annnities, 
which  represent  part  of  the  purchase  money  P — Yes. 

7931.  You  do  not  happen  to  have  that,  have  you  P 
— 1  have  here  a  statement ,  which  is  drawn  up  with  the 
intention  of  including  that,  and  the  total  expenditure 
fur  State  railways  is  thire  shown,  as  Bx.  155  OOJ,(X)0. 
That  inclades  iho  Bi.  1U,003,000. 

7932.  That  includes  the  Bx.  114,000,000  and  the 
Bx.  25,0j0,000?— No,  not  the  Rx.  25,000.000. 

7t>33.  Therefore  the  annoities  wonld  represent  at 
thit  rate  Rx.  41,000,000  P—Br.  41,000,000.  That  in  the 
additional  amount  included  in  this  a<K:ount,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  due  solely  to  the  inolasion  of  the  capital 
amount  of  th?  annuities. 

7934.  I  suppose  we  may  put  that  figure  down  may  we 
not  P— ^Well  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  abont  Bx.  8.000.000  of 
that.  Excluding  that,  the  additional  liabilities  would 
be  really  about  Bx.  30,000,000  ta  Rx.  32,000,000. 

7935.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  doubt  P— I  think  the 
Bx.  8,000,000  ought  to  be  inclnded ;  bat  the  question  is 
whether  you  should  show  as  tbe  charge  gainst  the 
capital,  the  actual  capital  expenditure  inoarrod  by  the 
companies,  or  the  cost  to  Gorernment  of  parohaaing 
the  lines. 

7936.  That  is  to  say,  it  costs  the  Governinent  more 
or  Ifwi  than  the  actual  expenditure  P — It  cost  the 
OoTernment  more  to  purchase  the  lines  than  the  actual 
capital  expenditure  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
linAS. 

7937.  But  if  you  did  not  count  in  that  excess,  where 
would  you  pat  the  Bx.  8,000,000  P— It  must  be  counted 
in  estimating  the  cost  of  the  lines  to  Qovernment. 

7938.  But  where  would  those  who  think  differently 
from  yon  put  it  P  In  what  part  of  their  capital  account 
woald  it  appear  P — It  would  have  to  appear  somewhere 
against  the  Gt>Terument,  bnt  I  think  the  object  in 
excluding  it  is  to  show  more  fairly  the  return  from  the 
railways.  Tbe  railway  administrators  think  that  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  Railways  to  show  this  larger  capital  against 
the  return  fVom  the  railways.  That  Bx.  246,000,000  tbat 
your  lordship  mentioned  just  uow  as  the  total  capital 
expenditare  on  all  railways  in  India  excludes  the 
iU.  8.000,000.  The  total,  including  that  sam.  comes  to 
about  Rx.  255.000,000. 

7939.  Then  the  object  nf  excluding  it  is  to  show  what 
has  been  the  actual  expenditure  on  railways  P— Yes, 
the  actual  outlay  on  construction. 

7940.  Leaving  oat  of  view  what  I  may  oall  the 
premiums  p  iid  for  buying  them  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

*  «» .ippcndfon  H  and  87. 
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7941.  (Mr.  JatskKM.)  In  fact,  you  have  gut  something  Jacob 
for  the  premium;  in  addition  totho  railway  constmoteo,  'c.S.I.  ' 
yon  have  got  a  rorenne  which  has  been  growing  during  '  ' 

a  period  of  time? — We  were  bound  to  pay  the  premium,  99  April  1896. 

as  it  has  been  called,  by  tht  terms  of  our  contract;  bak 

the  railway  administratorSt  I  uoderstaod,  object  to  that  Rsilwajs. 

being  charged  as  capital  when  calcnhitiDg  the  net 

return  from  che  railways. 

7942.  {(J  hair  num.)  If  you  take  tbe  coat  to  the  Go- 
vernment, that  premium  must  of  course  be  inoladedP 

—Yes. 

7943.  If  on  the  other  hand  yon  uuly  take  what  has 
been  the  cost  of  constrnotion,  it  is  excluded? — Yes, 
that  is  the  distinction.  The  sum  of  Bx.  IS.'), 000,000 
includes  that  Bx.  8,000,000. 

79 14.  Quit;  so.  we  have  got  that;  and  those  three 
sums  will  cover  the  whole  of  the  expenditare  on  Stats 
railways  P— Yes. 

7945.  Including  tliereiii  those  railways  which  belong 
to  the  Stite  but  which  are  at  present  leased  out  to 
companies  P-— Yes. 

7946.  Then  we  come  t)  the  gnarant3ed  capitU  of 
companies  that  construct'M)  their  own  roads  ? — Yes,  that 
is  Bx.  45,713.000. 

7947.  Then  we  come  the  oapifcil  of  the  anbsidised 
oompaniesP — Yet),  their  total  capital  is  Bx.  6,296,000, 
bat  that  sum  includes  an  amount  advanced  to  one  of 
the  subsidised  comp.inies  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

7948.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  that  the  amannt  of  expend!* 
tnre  on  the  construction  P — Yes. 

7949.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  Is  that  pounds  or  Rx.  P— It  is 
gW'in  a3  Rx.,  but  in  the  case  of  sterling  liabilities  the 
pounds  arc  converted  either  at  ]0  rupees  to  the  pound 
or  at  rates  fixed  by  the  contracts  with  the  companies. 

7950.  {Glutirman.)  Now  I  carry  this  up,  including 
the  Rx.  8,000,000  to  Rx.  232,000,000;  and  if  I  e^clnde 
the  Rx.  8,000,000,  it  is  Rx.  224,1)03,000,  bnt  the  state- 
ment which  yon  have  giren  ns  of  the  total  railway 
debt  of  India  is  Kx.  246.000,000  P^Yes,  that  is  stated  in 
Rx.  The  capital  of  the  State  lines  leased  to  companies, 
is  converted  at  an  artificial  rate  which  is  provided  for  in 
their  agreements. 

7951.  Which  companies  are  these  1^ — Those  ore  the 
State  lines  leased  lo  Compiiiies,  25,000,0002.,  and  thot 

is  taken  at  Rx.  31.000,000. 

7952.  That  carries  us  up  to  Rx.  23J,000,0  )0 ;  that  still 
leaves  Rx.  16.000,000?— Then  the  capital  of  ihe  gnar- 
antced  railways,  is  eonverted  at  Is.  Iw.,  which  makes  it 
Rx.  50,000,000. 

7953.  We  get  up  then  to  something  like  Bx. 
235.000,000— Bx.  231,000,030  P— Then  there  are  the 
Native  State  railways. 

7954.  Oh.  Native  States.  Yoa  have  not  mentioned 
them  as  yet ;  woold  yoa  describe  the  conditions  under 
which  tliera  is  a  liabuity  on  aoeoant  of  those  railways  P 
—I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  a  liability  on  account  of 
them. 

7955.  (Mr.  Jackiitn.)  This  is  a  question  of  capital  P— 
They  must  be  inclnded  if  voa  want  to  get  the  whole 
capital  expenditare  on  railways  in  India. 

7956.  (Chairman.)  Exactly  ?— The  subsidised  railways 
generally  do  not  involve  us  in  any  direct  capital 
liability  anleas  and  until  we  take  over  their  lines  nnder 
their  agreements. 

79o7.  Has  any  assistance  been  given  to  the  railwayn 
by  the  State  in  any  other  form  except  in  railway  oon- 
strnction  P — I  think  none  of  %nj  importance  except  what 
I  have  •mentioned. 

7958.  lAnd  P — I  have  mentioned  load. 

7959.  But  is  the  value  of  the  land  included  in  these 
different  snmsP— I  shonid  suppose  not.  It  is  not 
included  in  the  direct  capital  expenditure. 

7960.  That  wcnhl  bo  an  additional  osiistanoa,  woald 
it  not?— It  is  an  additional  assistance,  bnt  it  is  not  an 
additional  liability. 

7961.  No.  but  if  on  the  one  side  you  are  showing 
what  the  total  expenditure  on  the  railroad  has  been,  and 
if  you  excluded  tne  premium  uMd  on  the  purchase  of 
the  railway  in  order  to  show  tne  true  cost  of  the  rail- 
way, ou  the  other  hand  you  ooght  to  inoluds  in  the 
cost  of  the  railway  land  given  gratis,  onirht  yon  not  P — 
Yes,  and  I  now  find  that  tbe  charge  for  land  »  included 
ill  the  fcot^  figure  of  Bx.  255.000,000. 
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CSJ.       goanuiteed  railways  P   Does  the  railway  apply  its  net 
~ —         receipts,  as  far  as  thoy  will  go,  to  payment  uf  interest 
29  April  IH96.  guaranteed  capital  and  draw  on  the  (Jovernment 

for  the  balance  P — No,  iho  whole  of  the  receipts  of  the 
railway  are  paid  into  the  Govjrnment  treasury,  and 
the  QoTemmonb  pays  the  interest  hero  in  l<ondon  in 
gterling. 

796S.  The  whole  of  the  net  receipts  P— The  whole  oC 
the  gross  receipts  are  paid  into,  and  the  expenditure  is 
drawn  fhnn,  the  Government  fcreaanry. 

7964.  Then  how  are  the  working  expenses  paid  P — By 
drawing  on  the  Goroument  treasury;  the  railway 
aooount  is  treated  as  a  drawing  account  with  QtiTem- 
ment. 

7965.  (Jfr.  IfaorOTi.}  Does  the  Government  Imp  a 
separate  accoast  of  what  is  spent  in  that  manner  in 
Iweping  the  aocoonts  of  the  railway  income  and  ezpen> 
ditnre  r — ^Yes. 

7966.  la  that  included  in  the  railway  accounts  P— 
Yes. 

7967.  Or  does  it  go  into  the  Government  revenue 
accounts  P— -It  is  not  alwayit  ohar{^d  againet  the  railway 
concerned,  but  the  total  charge  is  shown  against  the 
railway  revenue  account. 

7968.  In  fact  it  is  from  the  revenae  of  the  country 
that  this  is  paid  and  not  deducLed  from '  the  revenue  of 
the  railways  ? — It  is  shown  against  the  railway  revenue, 
but  ia  not  always  charged  gainst  the  revenae  of  the 
particnlar  railway. 

7969.  (Chairman.)  In  a  guaranteed  railway  is  there 
any  provision  that  the  Government  shares  the  profits  if 
they  exceed  the  sums  necessary  to  ]My  the  guaranteed 
interest? — Yes;  the  conditions  vary,  but  there  is,  I 
believe,  a  condition  in  every  case,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment  has  given  a  guarantee,  that  the  Government  shall 
have  a  certain  share  of  the  snrplu  profits,  if  any  are 
earned.  An  abstract  in  tabular  form  of  the  chief 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  contracts  with  the  various 
railway  companies  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  India 
Office,  a  copy  of  which  I  put  in.* 

7970.  And  this  has  oomc  into  force  once  or  twice ;  did 
it  not  come  into  force  in  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  come  into  force  frequently.  It  comes  into 
force  now  evexy  year  in  the  oase  of  the  Bombay  and 
Baroda  railway  on  the  fictitious  method  of  caloulation, 
which  I  have  described  above. 

7971.  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  creation  of 
sinking  funds  in  case  the  net  receipts  show  a  surplus 
over  the  interest  ?— Of  the  guaranteed  railways  ? 

7972.  Of  the  guaranteed  raUwaysP~No. 

7973.  I  suppose  the  contract  for  the  guarantee  has 
always  been  that  the  payment  is  in  sterling  P — Yes.  As 
r^ards  some  of  the  railways,  there  is  a  very  small 
amount  that  is  shown  as  rapee  capital,  but  it  is  quite 
inappreciable. 

7974.  In  fact,  the  companies,  which  made  the  guaran- 
teed railways,  raised  the  whole  of  their  mone^  in 
England,  and  did  not  attempt  to  i^iise  it  in  India? — 
That  is  the  case. 

7975.  In  regard  to  the  subsidised  companies,  iu  what 
form  is  the  sobsidy  paid  to  them  P— Where  there  is  a 
lump  sum  to  be  paid,  it  is  paid  annoally  to  the  railway 
company  by  Government,  and  the  land  is  provided  free. 

7976.  {Mr*  Jackaon.)  When  you  say  a  lump  sum,  do 
you  mean  a  defined  sum  P — ^A  defined  sum.  Yes.  The 
only  payments  that  we  make  now  are  Rx.  10,000,  which 
%ve  pay  to  the  Assam  Bailway  Company,  and  Bx.  4,000 
tu  the  Aohilkund  and  Enmaon.  These  are  the  q^aximum 
sums  payable  in  each  of  these  oases,  but  we  pay  the  full 
amount  for  the  reasons  already  explained. 

7977.  Those  are  the  only  amoonts  that  you  are  now 
paying  annually  P— Yes.  We  have  also  to  bear  the  cost 
oi  the  land  which  we  provide  for  these  subsidised 
companies. 

7978.  In  the  case  of  the  subsidised  companies,  where 
you  pay  an  annual  sum  for  a  period  of  years,  does  that 
come  cut  of  income  or  out  of  capital  ?— It  is  charged 
against  revenue. 

7979.  {CkaLrnian.)  Can  you  give  us  the  rharge  on 
the  State  on  account  of  guaranteed  companies  in 
1875-76,*  and  in  1894-95  or  1895-96,  together  with  the 
receipts  which  may  be  set  against  them  P— The  total 
charge  for  guaranteed  railways  P 


7980.  In  those  years,  yesP — The  total  chai^  for' 
interest  and  surplus  profits  of  guaranteed  railways  in 
1875-76  was  Bx.  5,456,721. 

7981.  And  against  them  can  you  give  us  the  receipts  P 
—The  receipts  were  Rx.  4.281.672. 

7982.  Leaving  a  deficit  of  ?— Rx.  1.175,000. 

7983.  And  now  for  1894  or  1895,  whichever  year  yon 
find  it  most  convenient  to  take.  Supposing  we  take 
1895-96  P — The  figores  in  the  memonudom  an  those 

the  Budget. 

7984.  I  suppose  it  is  close  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes? — xes,  except  that  the  rate  of  exchange  has 
varied  slightly. 

7985-6.  But  in  favour  of  India,  has  it  not  P — Yes,  I 
can  give  you  the  revised,  figures,  which  will  be 
nearer  the  actuals.  The  total  charge  is  Bx.  4,403,800 
in  1895-96. 


account 
and  in 


7987.  And    the  receipts  P  —  And    the  reoapts 
Bx.  3.233,000. 

7988.  Therefore,  the  guaranteed  railway 
shows  in  1875-76  a  deficit  of  Rx.  1,175,000, 
1895-96  of  Rx.  1,170,000?— Yes. 

7989.  But  if  we  could  put  the  cost  of  exchange  on  the 
same  footing  in  1895-96  as  it  was  in  1875-76,  wotUd 
there  not  be  a  substantial  surplus? — Yes,  tbere  would. 

7990.  That  is,  the  cost  of  exchange  in  1875-7C  was 
represented  by  one-ninth  of  the  whole  sum  paid  in 
England,  was  it  not? — One-ninth  of  the  ster'ing 
amount  represented  rongbly  tne  excnange. 

7991.  If  we  were  to  apply  the.same  rule  to  1895-96, 
the  chai^  for  exchange  would  be  about  Bx.  240,000, 
would  it  not  P — Yes. 

7992.  The  actual  cost  of  exchange  is  put  down  for 
1895-96  at  Rx.  1,600,000  P~That  is  in  the  Budget. 
The  figure  in  the  Revised  Estimate  is  Rx.  1 ,611,000. 

7993.  Therefore,  the  increased  rate  of  exchange  aa 
between  1875-76.  and  1895-96,  though  the  sum  to  bo 

Shid  in  England  is  halved,  or  more  than  halved,  is 
X.  1,371,000  P— Yes. 

7994.  And  therefore  if  the  rate  of  excliange  had 
remained  in  1895-96  the  same  as  it  was  in  1875-76,  the 
bond  fde  surplus  would  have  been  over  Rx.  300,000, 
woulditnot  P — Yes,  somewhere  about  IU.  300,000;  and 
that  is  after  paying  interest  at  5  per  cent,  upon  a  large 
part  of  the  capital. 

7995.  I  think  that  method  of  statement  brings  out 
very  fairly  what  has  been  the  inconvenience  to  India  in 
the  fall  of  exchange  since  1875-76  ?— Tes,  undoubtedly, 
if  the  rate  of  exchange  had  remained  what  it  was  m 
the  fifties,  there  would  have  been  a  profit. 

7996.  There  would  have  been  a  substantial  surplus 
on  the  guaranteed  railways  ? — There  would  have  been 
a  snbstantial  surplus  on  the  guaranteed  railways 

account. 

7997.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  Was  the  exchange  falling; 
had  it  begun  to  fall  at  the  time  that  these  guaranteed 
railways  were  first  constructed  P — No,  not  at  the  time 
they  were  constructed.  Tliey  began  to  be  constructed 
in  1849-50— the  East  Indian  Railway  was  the  first. 

7998.  {Chair mm.)  Now  can  you  give  us  the  same 
figures  with  regard  to  subsidised  companies,  that  is  to 
say,  comparing  them  between  1875-76.  and  1895-96  ?— 
In  1875-76  there  was  nothing  paid  on  account  of 
subsidised  companies.  They  were  not  in  existence 
then. 

7,999.  And  in  1 895-96  P— In  1895-96  the  charge  is 
estimated  at  Rx.  25,500  and  the  receipt  at  Rx.  29,200. 

8000.  Therefore  the  net  receipt  was  P— Rx.  3,700. 

8001.  Ton  mentioned  certain  miscellaneous  charges 
such  as  surveys,  central  establishment  and  so  on,  can 
yon  give  us  any  description  of  them  ? — They  are  for 
the  most  part  the  chains  for  preliminary  surveys  of 
railways,  which  are  not  yet  being  constmoted, 

8002.  {Mr.  Ja^kaon.)  Are  they  charged  to  capital? 
— -Tbey  are  eventnally,  if  the  lines  are  oofistmcted, 
charged  to  capital.  This  head  of  charge  also  in 
eludes  certain  charges  for  the  general  management 
of  railways  such  as  the  cost  of  the  Director-Genera\'8 
establishment  and  tbe  Port  Storekeeper's  establish- 
roent  and  certain  other  miscellaaeoua  est^liahment 
charge?  which  ctuinot  be  charged  to  any  particular 
railway. 

8003.  {Chairman.)  I  have  got  here  the  headings  of 
these  charges  aa  yon  have  given  them  to  me.  Theyara 
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nnderfourheadiDii^s,  sarveys,  egtAbUshment,  and  miscel- 
laneons,  an  insiraifioant  snm,  share  of  Director-General's 
estahlishraent,  Fort  Storekeeper's  establishment,  &c. , 
-rrhicfa  come  to  from  Rx.  16.000  to  Ex.  20,000.  Are  those 
Balaries  charged  to  capital  P — They  are  not  all  chai-^ed 
to  capital;  the  sorvey  charffes  are  charged  to  capital 
under  iJie  conditionB  stated  m  the  previous  answer. 

8004.  Then  the  chief  charges  for  surreys  range  from 
Bx.  70,000  to  Rx.  80,000,  and  they  are  errentually 
charged  to  capital  P— Yes,  ii  the  lines  are  conHtmoted. 

8005.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  quite  oorrect  to  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  miscellaneous  charges  go  to 
Mpital.  so  far  as  they  represent  establishment  P — I  may 
say  that  the  shture  of  the  Director-General's  establish- 
ment charged  under  thia  head  forms  only  a  verr  small 
port-ion  of  nis  establishment.  As  Car  as  possible  the 
cost  of  his  establishment  is  distributed  over  the 
Tarious  railways,  the  administration  of  which  ha 
supervises^  but  certain  of  the  railways  are  not  under 
their  contracts  liable  for  a  share  of  his  establishment 
and  their  share  is  brought  to  aeoonnt  here. 

8006.  And  they  are  not  erentnally  charged  to 
capital  t^T^o  they  are  charged  to  revenue.  A  portion 
of  the  Direotor-Creneral's  establishment  is,  I  believe, 
chvged  to  capital,  because  he  supervises  the  oonstmo- 
ticm,  aa  well  as  the  revenue  administration,  of  railways, 
but  not  this  portum. 

8007.  Now  byiag  to  eatablisb  the  same  oompu-ison 
witb  regard  to  exonange  as  we  bare  established  in  the 
ease  of  uie  j^nanmteed  railroads  would  yon  give  us  the 
flgnras  a/f  the  expenditure  on  the  State  railways  leading 
op  to  the  same  oomparisou  F — The  State  rulwar  ohargea 
in  1875-76  f 

8008.  (Mr.  Jackum.)  This  is  the  second  categoty?— 
This  includes  all  the  rest  of  the  State  railways. 

8009.  You  mean  J.he  Bubaidised  P — No  not  the 
subsidised,  bnt  it  includes  those  lines  which  are  leased 
to  companies. 

8010.  (GhtUrman.)  In  1875-76  ?— In  1875-76, 
Bz.  433,534  was  the  charge  and  the  net  receipts,  that 
is  to  say,  the  gross  receipts  minus  the  working 
expenses,  were  Rx.  96,601. 

8011.  And  there  was  no  exchange  then  was  there,  in 
that  P— No. 

8012.  All  the  money  had  been  raised  in  India?— 
Yes. 

80ia  That  therefore  left  in  187.>~76  Bx.  337,000?— 
Tes. 

8014-5.  Then  comes  1895-6  ?— The  total  charge  for 
interest  and  annuities  for  State  railways  according  to 
the  revised  estimate  for  1895-96,  was  Rx.  9,996,000. 

8016.  Perhaps  for  our  purposes  you  would  take  the 
Budget  unrevised  because  we  have  to  analyse  alter- 
WM^  ? — ^Yes,  the  Budget  figure  was  taken  at 
Kx.  10,225,000. 

8017.  And  the  receipts  P  —  The  net  recupts 
Bx.  9,304.900. 

8018.  Showing  a  deficit  of  P— Rx.  970.000. 

8019.  But  now  in  that  B  odget  estimate,  the  sum 
^yablo  in  England  was  Rx.  3,^5,000,  was  it  not?— 

8020-1.  Applying  the  rule  which  we  applied  to  the 
guaranteed  railroads,  by  which  we  saw  that  exchange 
in  1875-76  was  equivalent  to  one-nintb  of  the  snm 
remitted,  one-ninth  on'  Rx.  3,584,000  would  be 
Ex.  400,000  would  it  not  ?— Yea,  roughly. 

8022.  Tlierefore,  if  exchange  had  remained  as  in 
1875-76,  '  the  cost  of  exchange  would  have  been 
Rx,  2,600,000  less  than  it  was  P— Yes. 

8023.  There  is  a  deficit  of  Bx.  970,000  you  have  just 
■hown  us  P — ^Yes. 

8004.  Deduoting  that  deficit  of  Rx.  970,000,  which 
for  oar  purpose  we  will  roughly  call  Rx.  1,000,000,  as 
we  only  want  to  indicate  results,  if  exchange  had 
remained  as  in  1875-70,  there  would  have  been  a 
surplus  of  Rx.  1,600,000  P— Yes. 

8025.  And  we  already  found  out  in  the  guaranteed 
rulroads,  that  on  the  name  method  of  calonlation, 
there  would  have  been  a  snmlus  of  Bx.  300,000,  would 
there  not  P— Yes. 

8026.  Therefore,  if  exchanije  liiid  remtiined  the  same 
as  in  1875-76,  upon  the  State  railways  and  the  guaran- 
teed railways,  there  would  have  Ijeen  in  the  year 
11*95-96  a  surplus  of  very  nearly  Kx.  2,000,000  P— Yes. 
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I  may  say  that  I  have  prepared  a  statement  here  for  the  JV)**  S.  Jaetb, 
whole  period ;  I  did  not  apply  the  rate  of  exchange  for  C.SJ. 
1875-76,  because  that  would  nave  involved  oalonlations 

for  every  intermediate  year,  bnt  I  have  given  each  year 
from  18/5-76  to  1896-97,  and  shown  the  result  as  on 
our  actual  accounts,  and  then  deducting  the  exchange, 
I  have  shown  the  result,  and  for  the  last  14  yfiars  uie 
amount  shows  a  surplus,  deducting  the  exchange. 

8027.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  deduct  the  exchange 
altogether,  because  at  all  times  you  would  have  to  pay 
something,  under  that  head,  and  the  reason  tor  takmg 
the  basis  of  1875-76,  is  that  that  is  the  year  from  which 
our  comparison  starts? — But  the  liabilities  were 
incurred,  many  of  them  at  least,  before  the  Rupee  beean 
to  fall.  *^       *  ■ 

8028.  Quite  so ;  but  in  a  comparison  with  1875-76,,we 
get  on  a  level  with  1875-76,  by   putting  the  exolwmge  • 
at  the  same  rate  P— Yes,   that  shows  the  difference 
between  the  two  years. 

8029.  May  we  understand  that,  with  an  insignificant 
exception,  the  capital  required  for  construction  was 
raised  in  India,  and  the  capital  f6r  purchase  in 
England  P — Yes,  that  has  been  generally  the  case  with 
respect  to  capital  raised  directly  by  Government. 

8030.  And  in  the  latter  case  the  companies  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  Dngland,  and,  therefore,  yon  thoudit 
it  desirable  to  raise  tiie  required  snm  in  England? — 
Yes. 

8031.  I  .suppose  with  regard  to  that,  there  can  be  no 
great  question  as  to  whether  that  money  would  be 
cheaper  raised  in  India  or  in  England  ? — It  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  raise  in  India  the  amounts 
required  for  the  purchase  of  the  guaranteed  lines. 

8032.  It  would  appear  that  the  amounts  payable  to 
guaranteed  railways  are  diminished  proportionately  as 
ttiose  railways  are  bought  up  by  the  State.  I  gather 
from  your  paper,  that  the  interest  ou  railwsys  bought 
from  the  guaranteed  companies,  was  nil  in  1W5-76  and 
Rx.  2,686,000  in  1896-96  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  amount  of 
the  interest  and  annuities  payable  in  connexion  with 
guaranteed  lines  purchased     the  Government  of  India. 

8033.  The  guaranteed  interest  payable  in  England  in 
187^-76  was  4,607,000i.,  and  in  1895-96  it  was  2,161,000;., 
showing  a  decrease  of  2,446,000?.  Apart  from  facts  not 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  account,  it  looks  as  if  the  pur- 
chase had  resulted  in  an  increase  of  burthen  P — Yes, 
that  is*  the  case ;  tfae  burthen  of  the  annual  payment 
has  been  slightly  increased. 

8034.  Can  you  tell  us  how  and  why  that  occurred  P — 
I  could  take  one  railway  as  an  example — the  East 
Indian  Railway.  By  the  contract  with  the  East  Indian 
Railway  Company,  the  Grovernment  could  purchase  the 
main  hne  on  the  1st  of  January  1830,  and  the  Jub- 
bulpore  branch  four  years  afterwards.  As  it  was 
important  to  secure  the  branch  at  the  same  time  as  the 
main  line,  and  also  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
Company  in  the  subsequent  management,  a  proposal 
was  made  to  purchase  the  whole  line  by  an  annuity 
running  from  January  1st,  1880  to  February  14th,  1953, 
calculated  on  a  rate  oi  interest  of  42.  6s.  per  cent.,  on  a 
commuted  price  of  1251.  per  1001.  of  capital  stock, 
giving  51.  7«.  6d.  per  lOOL  of  stock  so  commuted,  to 
which  was  added  5s.  per  cent,  ior  redemption  of  capital, 
ttakmg  51. 12«.  6(2.  lOOZ.,  so  that  ih»  charge  there 
shown  as  interest  mcludea  also  a  portion  of  the  repay- 
ment of  capital. 

8035.  And  how  much  do  you  say  that  amounted  to  P 
— In  the  ease  of  the  East  Indwn  Railway  it  was  5t.  per 

cent. 

8036-7.  What  would  be  the  snm 'that  that  would 
amount  to  ? — The  total  capital  that  had  been  raised 
was  26,200,0001. 

8038.  Five  shillings  would  be  65.0001.  P— Yes,  65,0002. 

8039.  65,0002.  about  reprments  the  sinking  fbnd  P — 
For  one  railway. 

8040.  But  the  cost  of  that  nuiway  was  a  biggish 
amount  f — ^Yes,  bnt  the  norm^  <apital  was  also 
increased ;  it  was  taken  as  1251.  for  every  lOOZ,  of  stock. 

8041.  Where  was  the  corresponding  advantage  P  Be- 
cause, of  conr^^e,  so  far  as  the  sinking  fund  goes,  yon 
may  put  that  aside  ;  bnt  what  was  the  advantage  that 
made  the  Indian  GoTernmont  think  it  desirable  to  take 
some  extra  charge  npoii  itnelf  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
the  railroad  ? — Well,  the  East  Indian  Railway  Company 
bad  under  its  previous  agreement  a  right  to  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  surplus  profits  than  under  the^agree- 
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ment  effected  on  pnrchaBc,  and  the  line  was  already 
making  a  profit  at  the  time  it  whb  taken  oTer. 

8042.  And  bare  those  profits  increaiied  since  it  has 
been  taken  overp — They  have  been  very  large. 

8043.  Ih  there  any  minute  of  the  Goremment  of  India 
which  lays  down  the  policy  of  constrncting  railwayt 
and  irrigation  works  by  meana  of  borrowed  money  ?— 
There  hare  been  several  declarations  of  policy.  The 
main  one  is  that  which  was  laid  down  in  a  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  dated  January  1881,  after 
1^6  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1879--80. 

8014.  And  is  that  in  force  now  P — The  amount  which 
was  to  be  spent  on  works  ontsido  of  revenue  was  then 
more  reatricted,  but  otherwise  the  general  principles 
remain  in  foroe. 

8045.  How  waa  the  amonnt  to  be  borrowed  regulated  P 
There  was  no  free  hand  as  to  the  amonnt  to  be  borrowed, 
but  there  was  an  amount  laid  down  for  each  year,  was 
tfaore  not  P — Yes ;  the  amount  laid  down  in  this  despatch 
cMflSSl  was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  report  of  the 
Fkrliamentary  Committee. 

8046.  And  what  did  that  say  was  the  amoiwt  that 
shoald  be  yearly  spent;  or  perhaps  yon  would  go 
further  baok.  Tbiere  was  a  Committee  in  1878-79, 
waa  then  not  P— Yos. 

8047.  And  Aey  made  recommendations  as  to  the 
amonnt  to  be  laid  out  yearly  on  productive  works  by 
borrowed  capital  ? — Yos. 

8048.  What  did  they  put  it  at  P— They  put  it  at 
2,500.000/. 

8049.  And  that  was  independent  of  the  amonnt  pro* 
vided  by  oompanies  or  supplied  by  the  GU)Temmeut 
from  revenue  ? — Yes. 

8060.  Well  now,  dating  from  that  time,  1878-79,  the 
amount  that  might  have  oeen  provided  out  of  revenue 
up  to  the  present  time  would  have  been  considerable, 
would  it  not  P  The  turpluses  have  very  much  exceeded 
the  deficits,  have  they  not  P— They  have  exceeded  the 
deficits,  but  not  by  very  mnch,  I  tnink. 

^1.  When  we  take  1875-76  as  our  basis,  that 
includes  the  heavy  deficit  of  the  Afghan  war  P — Yes, 
as  well  as  the  great  famine  of  1877-78. 

8052.  Therefore  during  the  remainder  of  Oxe  time  from 
1880,  there  were  a  great  many  years  of  prosperity,  and 
should  we  not  find  that  the  balance  of  surplus  waa  con- 
cidcrableP— There  is  a  net  surplus  on  those  yews. 

8053.  And  therefore  during  that  time,  without 
actually  going  into  the  figures,  a  considerable  amount 
of  revenue  possibly  bad  been  applied  as  advanced  to 
railway  companies  r — The  amounts  spent  IVom  revenue 
were  considerable,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  naid 
that  there  were  considerable  advances  out  of  the 
surpluses  of  revenue  during  that  period. 

8061.  Out  of  balances  P — The  expenditure  outside  the 
revenue  aoconnt  was  incurred  almost  entirely  out  of 
borrowed  money.  Out  of  borrowed  mon^  the  advance 
is  made. 

8056.  You  say  in  this  memorandum  whicli  I  have 
before  me:  "This  amount  of  2,500,000/.  every  year 
"  might  be  borrowed  independently  of  the  amount  pro- 
**  viaed  by  companies  or  anppliea  by  the  Government 
"  revenue;"  and  that  led  mo  to  ask  whether  Vbat 
amount  of  2,500,0001.  was  fixed  after  the  close  of  the 
Afghui  war.  Bhonld  we  not-  find  that  it  was  supple- 
mented, in  the  intervening  time,  when  there  were  a 
good  many  years  of  surplus,  considerably  by  the 
amounts  advanced  from  revenue  P — No,  I  do  not 
thmk  BO. 

8066.  Well,  yon  were  so  good  as  to  quote  from  a  return 
of  surpluses  intervening  in  various  times;  have  you  got 
it  there  P — Yes. 

8057.  Will  you  look  at  the  years? — I  do  nob  mean 
that  there  is  not  an  excess  of  surplus  from  that  time, 
but  I  mean  that  there  has  not  been  a  large  expenditure 
out  of  those  snrptuses. 

8058.  Yon  think  that  thov  have  not  been  applied  to 
that  purpose  P—Not  to  any  large  extent. 

8059.  The  memorandum  poinlK  to  that  as  a  means  of 
snpplementing  the  2.500,000/.  ? — The  intention  was 
that  the  amount  should  be  provided,  if  the  Government 
thought  fit,  from  revenue  and  the  application  of 
surpluses  was  subsequently  permitted ;  but  taking  the 
whole  period  from  1880  onwards,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  sMd  that  the  application  of  surpluses  has  consider- 
ably increased  tiie  expenditure  char^  otherwise  than 


against  revenue,  for  the  total  net  surplus  for  that 
period  amounts  to  only  about  Ex.  2,600,OiX). 

8060.  That  was  followed  in  1884  by  another  Select 

Committee,  was  it  cot  ? — Yes. 

8061.  And  what  did  that  Committee  recommend  P— 
They  thought  that  the  limit  might  be  enlarged  For 
outlay  on  railways,  and  the  Secretan'  »f  State  there- 
upon fixed  the  maximum  allotment  onaraeable  against 
borrowed  money  in  any  year  at  3,500,000/.,  for  botJi 
railways  and  irrigation  works. 

8062.  And  that  allowed  2,750,0002.  to  2,950,0001.  for 
railroads  P — Yes,  about  that. 

8063.  Did  the  2,500,0001.  fixed  iu  1878-79  relate  to 
railways  and  irrigation  or  to  railways  utone  ? — I'o  both 
of  them. 

8064.  Well,  thai  was  a  oonsiderable  advance  iu  the 
amount  that  might  be  provided  P — Yea. 

'  8065.  Then  after  that  came  the  great  scheme  of 
lailways  for  the  defenoe  of  the  frontier  P  —Yes. 

8066.  And  the  limit  of  3.500,0001.  was  sometimes 
exceeded  P — Yes. 

8067.  Was  any  further  allotment  made  in  coneeqnenc  e 
of  these  sums  of  2,950,000/.,  2.500,000/.,  and  so  forth  P 
— Yes,  the  capital  expenditnre  on  railways  was 
increased  during  certain  yeare. 

8068.  And  waa  the  limit  made  larger  P— Yes. 

8069.  Now,  I  observe  von  give  us  a  table  of  tho 
amount  BO  allotted  in  the  Budget  and  the  amount 
expended  as  it  appears  in  the  accounts,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  the  eariiest  years  the  sums  expended 
have  been  very  much  smaller  than  the  amounts 
allotted.  Can  yon  give  ns  the  reason  for  such  die* 
crepanc^,  because  in  this  case,  where  the  money  had  to 
be  provided  by  means  of  loan,  there  was  not  the  asool 
objective  reason  for  economy  at  workP — There  were 
special  reasons  in  each  year  for  the  difierenoe  between 
tne  allotments  and  the  actual  expenditure.  Sometimes 
the  actual  expenditure  exceeded  the  allotments,  and 
sometimes  it  was  less.  In  1886-86  the  ^lotm^nt  was 
specially  large,  and  was  largely  exceeded  by  the  actual 
charge.  There  were  special  allotments  of  U40,000  Kz. 
tor  Oie  Kast  Indian  and  483,000  Bx.  for  the  Sosteni 
Bengal  Railway,  and  a  conlnbation  of  70,000  Bx.  from 
North- West  Provinces  provincial  balances;  and  there 
was  large  expenditure  on  frontier  railways,  sanctioued 
after  tbe  Budget  allotment  was  made. 

8070.  There  was  a  lai^  expenditure  on  fVontier 
railways  in  1886-87  P -Yes. 

8071.  And  also  in  1885-86  P— Yea. 

8072.  Then  would  those  frontier  railways  account 
for  the  excess  over  the  ordinary  allotment  in  those  two 
years  ? — No,  not  for  the  whole  of  it.  A  large  part  of  it 
was  due,  as  1  said,  to  special  allotments  for  tbe  East 
Indian  and  Eastern  Bengal  Bailwaya  in  1885-86. 

8073.  Well,  then,  we  come  to  six  years  in  which  the 
amonnt  always  fell  below  the  allotment  P  —  The  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  actual  charge  in  the  first  two  years  is 
largely  a  matter  of  account ;  considerable  amounts  were 
brought  to  credit  of  Government  on  the  transfer  of 
certain  Government  lines  to  Companies,  and  these 
credits  were  brought  to  account  by  deduction  from  the 
charge.   For  instance,  in  1887-88,  1,390,000  Kx.  was 


ray  and  to  the  Indian  Midland  Bailway. 

8074.  But  how  would  that  diminish  the  allotment  P — 
It  did  not  diminish  the  allotment.  The  allotment  re- 
mained at  4,294.000  Rx..  but  the  actual  expenditnre 
brooght  to  account  in  the  accounts  of  the  year  was 
diminished  by  these  credits  from  the  Bailway  Com- 
panies on  account  of  past  expenditnre  by  Government 
on  lines  transferred  to  tbem. 

8076.  I  do  not  quite  understand  P — We  received  in 
those  years,  I  think,  2,800,000  Bx.  from  the  Bengal 
Nagpnr  Bailway,  and  IVom  tbe  Indian  Midland  Bailway 
for  railways  which  had  been  constructed  out  oE  State 

money. 

8076.  Why  did  they  repay  the  State  P—Beoanse  thi^ 

took  (iver  our  railways. 

8077.  You  mean  that  it  came  about  in  this  way,  th^ 
during  that  year  you  spent,  whatever  the  sum  m:ght 
be.  1,390,000  Bx.,  and  then  immediately  handed  that 
railroad  bo  built  over  to  the  Bengal-NM;pnr  Bailway 
Company,  who  paid  yon  for  the  1,390,000  Rx.  P— 
Ko;  we  bad  incurred  the  expouditure  in  previous 
years,  bat  the  Companies  repaid  as  in  1887-88  and 
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]888-89  ;  and,  as  the  rejiaymetit  was  bronght  to  credit 
by  deduction  from  the  charge  in  those  jears,  it  is 
obvioiu  that  the  expenditnre  actnallj  incarred  in  those 
years  waa  very  much  larger  than  that  shoirn  on  the 
accounta. 

8078.  They  paid  you  that  money,  and  you  employod 
that  money  instead  of  borrowing  r — Yes,  it  was  really 
merely  a  transfer  of  aoootint.  Wc  transferred  the 
charge  for  the  capital  of  these  riiilways  from  the 
capital  charged  to  borrowed  money  to  the  capital 
cbai^red  to  those  railways,  and  that,  of  oonrse,  reduced 
the  obai^  during  the  year  on  the  accoants. 

8079.  Therefore,  to  come  to  the  mairi  result,  these 
deficits  on  the  expenditure  below  the  allotment  do  not 
mean  that  the  money  was  not  spent,  bat  that  the 
amount  bronght  to  account  appears  smaller  on  account 
of  adjustments  of  account  P— I  was  speaking  before  of 
the  years  1887-8  and  1888-9.  In  these  yearn  tlie  greatest 
part  of  the  deficiency  was  due  to  that  cause.  As 
regards  the  four  years,  from  1889-90  to  1892-93, 1  think 
the  deficits  were  chieflv  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Public 
Works  Department  did  nut  spend  up  to  the  allotments. 
And  thie  canst  slso  accounts  for  part  of  the  deficient^ 
in  1887-8  and  1888-9.  . 

8060.  Ton  speak  in  one  place  of  money  being  laid  oat 
in  redemption  liabilities,  of  money  spent  in  con- 
Btrootiou,  of  money  spent  in  purchase  of  railways  asd 
in  redemption  of  liabilities.  What  do  jaa  mean  by 
"  ndemption  of  liabilities  "  in  that  case,  as  apart  fVom 
pnrobase  P — V?e  take  over  the  liabilities  of  the  Taiious 
oompanies  existing  at  the  time  of  the  purcbasei  suoh» 
for  instance,  as  their  debentures.  In  some  oases  those 
debentures  still  exist ;  in  other  cases  we  have  converted 
ihem  into  our  own  stock ;  it  is  the  amount  of  liability 
which  we  have  incurred  on  that  account  that  wo 
include  under  this  head.  And  also  we  have  redeemed 
some  of  the  annuities. 

8081.  Oh,  you  have  F — Yes ;  and  in  those  ca8e»  I  may 
say  that  we  maintain  a  sinking  fund,  as  required  by 
the  law,  to  replace  the  capitid  amount  within  a  certain 
specified  time. 

8082.  I  now  come  to  the  table  explaining  the  charge 
arising  out  of  railways  parchased  by  the  State.  How 
does  tne  diiference  anse  between  the  sum  of  liability 
which  the  State  contracted  towards  the  railroads  and 
the  amount  of  capital  debt  incurred  P  I  see  that 
the  purchase  money,  for  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
became  liable,  amounted  to  59,384,0001— Yes. 

8083.  That  is  to  say,  the  sum  is  32,750,000/.  for  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  :i,391 ,917^  for  the  Eastern  Bengal 
Bailway,  li,009,124f.  for  the  Scinde,  Punjab  and  Delhi 
Baihray.  5,03t>,049Z.  for  the  Oude  and  Rohilknnd  Bail- 
way,  and  4,197,5572.  for  the  South  Indian  Railway. 
That  makes  up  59,384,0002. ;  but  the  snm  that  you  have 
told  us  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  these  companies 
in  capital  money  waa  33,000.0002.  out  of  the  114,000.0001.? 
— That  was  the  amount  of  ihe  debt  incnrred  in,  or 
created  for,  the  purchase  of  the  lines. 

8084.  Debt  Incnrred  P— Yes,  by  the  actual  creation  of 
stock  or  otherwise. 

8085.  That  leaves  a  difference  of  26,000,000/.,  and 
that  we  understand  was  defrayed  by  means  of  an 
annuity  P — The  figures  yon  have  quoted  above  include 
only  the  purchase-money  payable  in  redemption  of 
capital ;  the  debentures  taken  over  are  shown  lower 
down  in  the  table  before  you,  and  amount  to  just  over 
12,000.0002.  more ;  so  that  the  total  purchase-money, 
including  liabilities  assumed  on  purchase,  would  be 
about  71,000,000^.  That  leaves  a  balance  of  38,000,0002., 
which,  however,  inclndes  l.OOO.OOOI.  on  account  of  the 
Sonth  Indian  Railway,  the  liability  for  which  has  been 
deferred,  so  that  the  amount  of  the  pnrchase- money 
defrayed  by  annuities  may  be  taken  at  about  37,000,0002. 

8086.  Can  you  tell  us  any  particulars  of  the  annuities, 
or  did  they  all  run  generally  upon  the  same  lines? — 
The  amount  of  interest,  that  we  had  to  allow,  differed 
in  the  case  of  the  different  lines.  On  taking  over  the 
East  Indian  Railway,  we  made  a  new  contract  for 
working  the  line  for  50  years  from  January  1st,  1880, 
terminable  in  1900,  and  in  each  succeeding  fifth  year  ; 
the  holders  of  one-fifth  o£  the  capital  were  allowed, 
in  lien  of  the  annuity,  to  receive  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  on  the  commuted  value,  together  with  one-fifth 
of  the  surplus  profits,  reverting  to  their  deferred 
annnitywheneTer  the  new  contract  should  be  termin- 
ated. This  arraogemeut  was  sanctitmed  by  42  &  43 
Yict.  Cap.  ccvi.  As  certain  ^areholders  were  unable 
or  unwilling  to  accept  an  annuity,  power  was  givoa  hf 


42  A  43  Vict.  o.  43,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
4  per  cent,  stock  at  the  rate  of  1252.  stock  for  each  CSJ. 
52.  12«.  Gd.  of  annuity.    The  total  capital  that  had  been  — 
raised  was  -.26,200,0002.,  on  which  52.  12«.  Gd.  per  cent.  »  April  18M. 
gave  an  annuity  of  1,473,7501. ;  of  this  one-fifth  was  ' 
deferred— t.e.,  294.7601.,— so  that  the  annuity  payable  KaUw^ys. 
daring  the  new  contract  was  1,179,0002.  Conrersion 
into  stock  has,  however,  been  accepted  by  holders  of 
portion.^  of  the  umui^  amounting  to  328,4621.,  leaving 
a  Imlance  of  850,5382.,  which  represents  the  annnit^ 
dtill  payable. 

8087.  How  does  that  agree  P  In  this  paper  before  me 
1  have  got  annuity  payable  1,473,7502.  P  —  That  is 
the  amount  which  I  stated  as  the  total  annuity,  including 
the  deferred  annuity. 

8088.  Then  was  the  annuity  52. 12s.  6d.  for  78  years, 
so  much,  on  every  1002.  stock  of  the  capital  of  l^e 
company  P — Yes. 

8089.  Well,  of  that  42.  was  the  interest  according  to 
what  you  Kay  P— The  interest  was  42.  6s.  per  cent. 

8090.  The  interest  to  which  the  stockholder  was 
entitled  on  taking  the  annuity  ? — Tes,  and  we  were 
bound  to  give  him  that  rate  per  cent,  upon  1252. 

8091.  1252.  P— That  was  taken  ss  the  price  we  had  to 
pay  for  each  1002.  of  capital  stock. 

8092.  How  much  then  represents  the  sinking  fund  P 
— The  amount  jiayable  for  interest,  apart  from  the 
sinking  fund  was  44.  6s.  per  cent,  on  a  commuted  price 
of  1252.  per  1002.  of  capital  stock. 

8093.  What  did  that  ooine  toP— 52.  7$.  6d.  per  lOOt.  of 
stock  BO  rommuted. 

8094.  And  is  the  sinking  fund  5«.P— 5». 

8095-6.  An<i  5s.,  at  4*6  per  cent.,  extinguishes  the 
loMi  in  73  years,  does  it  ? — Yes. 

8097.  But  the  general  upshot  of  the  matter  is  that 
out  of  this  sum  of  71,000.0002.,  which  is  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  the  railways,  37,000,0002.  or  thereabouts  was 
put  into  the  form  of  an  annuity  ? — Yes. 

8098.  33.000.0002.  being  met  by  the  ordinary  loan 
capital?— Yes:  or  by  the  assumption  of  the  existing 
lialiiiities  of  the  companies ;  and  the  assumptitm  m 
liability  for  1,000,0002.  was  deferred. 

8099.  A  considerable  portion,   therefore,  took  the 
form  of  an  annuity  P— Yes. 

8100.  But,  so  far  as  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  an 
annuity,  we  should  find  that  portion  represented  in 
the  33,000,000/.  of  debt  whioh  formed  part  of  the 
114,000,0002.  spent  by  the  State  on  nulways  P— Yes.  As 
far  as  the  annuities  were  concerned,  the  teras  arranged 
with  the  other  companies  were  much  the  same,  except 
that  the  rates  of  interest  allowed  differed. 

8101.  Quite  so.  Perhaps  yeu  would  tell  me,  in  that 
case,  why  there  was  a  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
Eastern  Bengal,  because  there  is  a  yery  large  amount 
of  difference  between  52.  12«.  6<2.  and  62.  3s.  4d.  P— The 
difference  arose  out  of  the  terms  of  the  original  con- 
tracts, under  which  we  were  entitled  to  take  over  the 
railways.  We  were  bound,  if  we  took  them  over,  to 
]iay  the  equivalent  of  the  average  market  valu9  of  the 
shares  for  the  preceding  three  yeai-s.  In  the  case  of  the 
East  Indian  Railway  this  waH  t^ken  .at  125/,;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Railway  the  price  of 
the  stock  was  higher,  and  we  had  to  pay  just  over  1502. 
for  every  1002.  Of  stook. 

8102  How  many  guaranteed  companies  were  there  P 
—Eight. 

8103.  That  is  the  tot»l  number  that  have  been 
guaranteed  P — Yes. 

8104.  Upon  the  old  system,  I  suppose  P — Upon  the 
old  system,  yes. 

3105.  And  of  those  how  many  have  been  purchased  P 
— Five  have  been  purchased. 

810().  Namely  ?— The  East  Indian,  the  Eastern 
Ben^l,  the  Oode  and  Bohilkund,  the  Scinde,  Punjab 
and  Delhi,  and  the  Sonth  Indian. 

8107.  Leaving  still  liable  to  the  guarantee  P—l%ree 
companies,  the  Bombay  Baroda  and  Central  India,  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsula,  iind  the  Madras  Railway. 

8108.  Is  it  probable  that  those  will  be  bought  up  at 
smne  time,  or  is  that  not  a  thing  in  oontemplation  nowP 
— ^The  three  remaining  guaranteed  lines  fall  in  for  pur- 
chase in  1899,  1905,  and  1907  respectively;  and  the 
question  of  purchase  will  have  to  be  considered  in  each 
case.   The  quotation  for  the  stock  of  one  of  these  lines. 
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Mr,' 8*  JaiAt  Iwwever,  tiie  Bombaj  and  Baroda,  which  rnles  the  price 
O.SJ.       we  hare  to  pay  on  pnrdiage  of  the  line,  is  very  nigh. 
This  Btook  is  now  quoted  at  280/.  to  2402. 

  8109.  Bat  still  if  yon  do  not  bny  it  up  yoa  are  liable 

3i^f„„      to  pa^  this  guarantee  for  e^er,  are  you  not  ?— Till  the 
termination  of  the  contract  we  are  bound  to  pay  the 

guarantee ;  that  would  be  till  1954  in  the  case  of  thin 
ae.  If  tnken  over  about  that  time  the  maximum 
amount  payable  for  the  line  would  bo  the  actual  capital 
of  the  company ;  but,  if  taken  OTor  in  1905,  we  shall 
have  to  paj^  the  arerage  market  ralne  of  the  stock  for 
the  preceding  throe  years. 

8110.  Does  that  railroad  show  a  snrplus  or  have  we  to 
pay  a  ^arantee  upon  it ;  is  there  an  actual  charge  P— 
There  is  a  small  net  gain. 

6111.  That  railroad  has  Yen.  it  pays  a  small  snm 
to  CtoTemment  orer  and  above  tiie  guaranteod  interest. 

8112.  What  is  the  railroad  yon  have  mentioned  ? — 
The  Bombay  and  Baroda. 

8113.  Yes;  that  was  tlio  one  we  w^re  looking  at 
before  P — Yes. 

9114.  That  shows  a  cbarg^  npon  the  State,  docs  it 
nol  P — It  shows  a  small  gain  in  lb93-94. 

8115.  Therefore,  if  things  go  on  as  now.  it  does  not 
indict  anjoharge  upon  &e  taxpayer  P — It  did  not  in  that 
year. 

8116.  {Bir  James  PciU.)  May  it  not  inflict  a  charge  in 
one  half  of  the  year  P — For  the  whole  year  there  was 
in  1893-94  a  small  net  gain  to  (jovemment.  It  does 
sometimes  impose  a  charge,  and  I  find  there  was  a  small 
net  charge  in  1894-95. 

8117.  (Mr.  BucJianan.)  Is  each  half-year  taken 
separately  in  tho  Bombay  and  Baroda  'f — The  surplus 
profits  payable  to  the  Company  are  calculated  inde- 
pendently for  each  half  year.  The  net  gain  or  charge 
to  Government  in  the  preceding  auswers  is  calculated 
for  the  whole  year,  after  payment  of  guaranteed 
interest  (with  the  exchange  upon  it),  the  Company's 
surplus  profits,  and  charges  for  land  and  supervision. 

8118.  {Cluiirman.)  Then  how  many  subsidised  rail, 
ways  are  there  P — The  Companies  assisted  in  1884-85 
were  the  Bengal  Central  (which  has  since  become  a 
guaranteed  company,  though  the  line  is  classed  with 
those  belonging  to  the  State  and  leased  to  companies), 
TarkMBur,  Bengal  and  North  Western,  K'ohilkund  and 
Knmaon,  and  Assam  Railways  and  Trading  (now  called 
the  Dibru-Sadiya  Railway  Company).  In  189:1-94  and 
the  spbsequent  years  they  are  the  Bengal  and  North- 
Western,  Eohtlkund  and  Kumaon,  Delhi  -  Umballa- 
Kalka,  I)ooars>  Nilgiri.  and  Bibru-Sadiya. 

8119.  But  the  subsidies  to  those  railroads  are  not  vety 
large  in  amount  P — No,  they  are  not  very  large.  They 
mostly  consist  of  land»  a  gnmt  of  free  kmd. 

8120.  Then  the  land  would  stand  outside  these 
subsidies.  Would  the  land  be  covered  by  these  figures 
whibh  you  give  here ;  compensation  for  land  taken  np 
for  railways  1884^5,  Ex.  33,749,  and  in  1895-96 
Bi.  20,00(1.  Is  that  the  value  of  the  land  P—  Yes,  I 
think  iri  the  case  of  these  railways  it  is  charged  against 
revenue. 

8121.. The  land  is?— The  cost  of  the  land  is,  yes. 

8122.  And  that  is  i-eally  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the 
railways  P — Yes. 

8123.  Perhaps,  in  conclusion  to  tho  questions  which  I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  on  this  subject,  you  woald  give  us 
ft  resnm^  of  the  mileage,  the  capital  outlay,  the  gross 
earnings,  the  working  expenses,  and  the  net  eaniings 
in  the  years  1876  and  1894,  beginning  with  the  open 
miIea|;eP — In  1876  the  open  mileage  was  6,862  ;  and  in 
1894  it  was  18,841 1  in  1876  the  capital  outlay  to  date 
was  Ex.  112,000,000,  and  in  1894  it  was  Kx.  246,880,000 ; 
in  187fi  the  gross  earnings  were  Ex.  8,794,000,  and  in 
1894  Ex,  25.510,000;  in  1876  the  working  expenses 
were  Ex.  4,229,000,  and  in  1894  they  were  Rx.  13,5§0,000. 
In  1876  the  net  earnings  were  Ex.  4,565,000,  and  in 
1894  they  were  Rx.  11,980,000. 

8124.  That  is  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  railroads 
in  1894  in  India  P— Yes. 

8125.  The  Rx.  246,880,000  practicrtily  covers  all 
capital  expenditure  P— Except  tliat  Ex.  8,000,000,  which 
I  mentioned  before. 

8126.  Which,  at  all  events,  it  is  open  to  argument 
ttMit  it  ought  to  b9  inolvded  f— Yes. 


8127.  That  Ex.  11,980.000,  or  in  round  figures 
that  Ex.  12,000,000  represents  the  return  on  an  outlay 
of  about  Ex.  247.000,000,  or  something  like  4-85  per- 
cent, in  earnings  ? — ^Yes. 

8128.  And  tho  net  earnings  on  the  whole  system  of 
railroads  arc  47  per  cent. ;  53  per  cent,  representing 
the  working  expenses  ;  in  not  that  the  result  P — Yes. 

8129-30.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  railway  world 
people  are  generally  very  fairly  contented  if  the 
working  expenses  do  not  very  much  exceed  60  per  cent, 
arc  they  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  what  they  aim  at  is  to 
keep  them  below  50  per  cent. 

8131.  At  all  events  a  big  railroad  system  that  presents 
that  result,  that  pays  net  very  nearly  5  per  cent.,  and 
in  which  the  working  expenses  exceed  by  very  little  50 
per  cent.,  is  a  very  fair  account  to  havo  to  show,  is  it 
not  P— Yes,  of  course,  in  modification  of  that  result  it 
must  be  remembered  that  wo  are  liable  for  interest  on 
some  of  the  capital  outlay  in  sterling ;  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  we  suffer  a  loss  upon  that. 

8132.  That  is  in  bringing  it  over  here — I  am  looking 

at  it  now  as  earned  in  the  currency  of  India  P  It  is 

actual  expenditure  which  we.  have  lo  incur. 

8133.  That  of  course  is  a  \mint  to  take  iuto 
consideration  as  it  affects  the  outlay.  For  the  moment 
I  am  only  confining  myself  to  tbeffeneral  result  of  the 
working  of  the  railway  system  P— Yes. 

8134.  You  have  to  consider  the  cost  of  sending 
it  over  hereP— Yes,  as  regards  a  portion  of  the  interest 
which  is  guaranteed  in  sterling. 

8135.  On  one  side  that  relum  would  be  rather  affected 
by  these  two  circumstances,  that,  if  you  put  on  tho 
Ex.  246,000,000,  the  liability  for  sterUng,  that  per- 
centage  of  4*85  would  be  lowered  ?— It  would  generally 
work  out  to  a  loss. 

8136.  On  the  other  hand  if,  as  I  think  you  might 
reasonably  do,  you  put  aside  your  military  railroads 
and  conbned  yoorselTes  in  this  account  to  those 
railroads  which  are  avowedly  productive,  the  result 
would  bs  improved.  In  fact  on  the  balance,  if  yon  take 
out  that  Rx.  14,000,000  you  laid  out  on  non-productive 
railroads,  yon  would  probably  find  that  t^e  rvsnlt  was 
live  per  cent.  P— -Yes,  in  rupees. 

8137.  And  the  percentage  of  working  expenditure 
would  be  rather  less  P — Yes. 

8138.  You  think  yourself  that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing 
to  put  productive  railways  by  themselves,  stating  the 
military  railways  outside  Administratively  that  is 
desirable,  and  it  is  done ;  but,  as  far  as  our  Pinsjooe 
Acconuts  are  concerned,  I  think  that  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  maiutainiug  no  distinction  between  tb« 
accounts  of  productive  and  unproductive  railways 
The  Farliamontiiry  Committee  of  1884  exprwsed  the 
opinion  that  the  technical  distinction  hitherto  made 
between  one  class  of  tmprodnctive  lines- namely,  ihe 
protective  lines — and  productive  lines  could  not  be 
maintained ;  and  I  think  that  the  arguments  tiieu  used 
would  apply  to  this  class  of  lines  also. 

8139.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  we  have 
before  us  is  to  see  what  is  the  effectiveneas,  if  I  may  so 
call  it.  of  Indian  administration.  The  State  in  India 
takes  a  great  many  duties  which  in  many  other  coontriw 
are  left  to  {irivate  enterprise  and  of  course  it  is  wi 
important  thing  to  see  in  what  manner  they  are  carried 
out.  When  you  take  account  of  these  railroads,  the 
greater  part  of  which  have  been  made  to  open  up  the 
country  for  commercial  purposes ,  do  you  not  think  it  is 
fairer  on  the  whole  to  judge  them  by  themselves  znther 
than  put  in  with  them  a  certain  number  of  railroads 
made  simply  to  protect  the  frontier  ?  The  finance  of 
military  railroads  stands  by  itself.  They  may  be 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Empire,  but  when  we 
are  looking  at  the  (juestion  purely  as  an  economic 
question,  do  you  think  it  right  to  mix  np  these  railways 
with  the  others  P — For  certain  purposes  it  may  be 
perfectly  legitimate  to  separate  off  the  results  of  the 
vanons  classes  of  railways,  and  to  show  the  return  from 
the  commercial  railways  distinctly  from  the  results 
obtained  in  the  case  of  non-productive  railways,  such 
as  military  and  protective  railways.  But  I  do  not  see 
tho  necessifj'  for  such  separation  in  the  case  of  our 
general  finance  accounts.  I  think  that  our  plan  of 
inclnding  in  one  gwcral  account  the  results  of  all  the 
railways  of  ovcTy  Kind,  helps  to  increase  our  finaucial 
check  upon  the  construction  of  unproductive  railways. 
It  enlists  on  the  side  of  finanoial  control  the  influenoe 
of  the  Public  Works  Deimrtment,  who  are  interested  in 
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showing  oa  good  a  general  reeolt  as  possibln ;  and  it 
gives  a  concise  general  Tiew  of  the  totnt  burden  Wti  hare 
to  bear  on  acconnt  of  the  railwajs. 

8140.  I  TenCure  to  think  in  matters  of  flnanoo  it  ia  a 
very  good  thing  to  keep  like  to  like  if  you  want  to  sau 
how  thiug&  are  working,  and  that  it  is  a  mistnkc  to  mix 
np  a  system  of  pnrely  military  works  \riih  commercial 
andertokings? — ^Certainly  purely  military  works;  but 
these  are  not,  I  venture  to  think,  purely  military 
works;  we  provide  for  all  the  purely  military  works 
ont  of  revenue. 

8H1.  They  are  so  much  worse  thui  an  ordinary 
military  work,  as  I  pat  before  you  before,  that  not  only 
have  yoa  to  pay  the  interest  upon  them  but  a  great 
portion  of  the  worldng  expenses  ? — Yes,  but  they  arc 
used  for  the  public  ana  not  merely  for  the  military.  I 
may  add  that  [  find  from  the  correspondence  (which 
has  now  reached  me)  which  took  place  at  the  time  the 
ohan^  of  procedure  in  respect  of  the  oonstmction  of 
frontier  railways  was  introduced,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  recognised  in  the  orders  which  he  passed  the 
distinction  between  these  military  railways  and  other 
military  works*  such  as  roads.  The  Government  of 
India  (Hxiposed  to  construct  not  only  military  railways 
but  certtun  military  roads  from  borrowed  money,  but 
the  Secretary  of  State,  while  sanctioning  the  construe- 
lion  of  the  railways  ftom  borrowed  monoy,  said  that  he 
coald  not  admit  the  propriety  of  so  treating  the  outlay 
on  tfie  roads.  Ho  did  not  state  his  reasons,  nut  I  wonld 
fcabmit  that  they  may  be  found  in  the  distinction  drawn 
bj  the  Goremmrat  of  India  between  the  two  claues  of 
works.  "  The  oatlay,"  it  said,  "is  a  burden,  entirely 
*'  BO  in  the  case  of  rrads  or  fortifioations,  to  a  greater 
"  or  less  d^ree  so  in  that  of  TMlways  according  to  the 
"  estimate  of  their  net  earnings."  This  correspondence, 
I  may  add,  gives  in  detail  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  wbichled  him  to  sanction  the  change  of  procedure, 
r^^rding  which  some  previons  questions  were  put,  and 
I  may  refer  the  Commission  to  that  correspondence, 
which  has  been  printed  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  on 
12th  June  1885.  At  present  1  need  only  say  that  the 
Seoretar>'  of  State  decided  that  the  frontier  railways 
were  so  urgent  that  they  must  be  completed  with  the 
utmost  speed  consistent  with  economy,  and  that,  while 
their  cost  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  provided  from 
rovenae,  yet  when  the  revenue  available  after  meeting 
other  essential  charges  of  administration  was  exhausted 
the  GoverDment  of  India  should  not  allow  the  works  to 
be  retarded  but  should  prosecute  them  with  borrowed 
moner,  and  the  limit  of  borrowing  was  accordingly 
raised  to  350  lakhs  in  any  one  year,  which:  was  to  cover 
all  the  expenditore  from  borrowed  money  *' whether 
"  for  ordinary  milways  and  irrigation,  open  lines, 
"  arrears  of  previous  grants,  protective  works,  frontier 
"  Ronnmanications  or  any  other  purposes,"  while  it  was 
enjoined  as  regards  all  these  pnrposes  that  '*  no  resort 
'*  must  be  had  to  borrowing  unlesd  the  amount  cannot 
"  b3  provided  from  revenue."  The  Government  of 
India  recognised,  as  I  have  said,  the  permanent  burden 
which  these  works  would  impose  upon  the  revennes, 
and  to  meet  any  objection  on  this  ground  they  proposed 
to  raise  special  loans  for  the  frontier  communications, 
with  provision  for  a  sinking;  fund,  or  preferably  to  raise 
the  money  by  means  of  terminable  annuities.  The 
Secretary  of  State  set  aiide  this  part  of  the  proposal  on 
the  ground  that  when  the  Government  was  borrowing 
every  year,  it  was  less  wasteful  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
fresh  borrowing,  than  to  add  to  the  new  debt  in  order 
to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  old  and  special  debt.  He 
also  doubted  the  piiicticability  of  raising  the  required 
amount  by  means  of  terminable  annuities  on  any 
reasonable  terms. 

8142.  (3fr.  BucJianan.)  With  reference  to  the  last 
point,  whilst  yon  can  show  that  on  railways  there  has 
been  a  return  in  rapees  of  about  4|  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  rupees  spent  on  railway  construction,  has 
the  construction  of  railways  by  the  Government  of 
India  been  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Exchequer  as  a 
whole  ? — ^No,  it  has  been  a  loss  upon  the  whole. 

8143.  It  has  been  upon  tho  whole  a  loss  ? — Yes,  1  mean 
leaving  out  all  Indirect  advantages,  and  looking  merely 
at  the  actual  direct  result  upon  tho  finances. 

8144.  Financially  it  has  been  a  loss  ? — Yes. 

8145.  Mainly  due  to  tho  fall  in  exchange? — Yes,  and 
the  high  rates  of  sterling  guaranteed  interest. 

'8146.  And  all  Uiese  high  rates  were  given  at  a  period 
nearly  SO  years  ago  ?— Not  all  of  them. 


Railways. 


8147.  When  was  the  last  railroad  constructed  under  3it.  S.  yocet, 
the  original  guaranteed  system  P — It  was  before  any  C.SJ. 
serious  fall  in  exchange  took  phice.  '   

8148.  Putting  the  guaranteed  railroads  out  of  aocouut  ^P"^ 
can  you  tell  us  whether  the  railway  construction  since 
that  period  has  been  a  source  of  profit  or  not  to  the 
Indian  Government  P— I  have  not  mode  ont  a  statement 
showing  that.  1  will  endeavour  to  do  so  if  you  would 
like  to  have  it.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
even  thongh  wo  have  got  rid  of  the  old  contracts  in 
some  eases,  in  taking  over  the  rftilwajs  l^e  terms, 
carried  on  from  the  old  oontmcts  were  so  onerous  that  we 
still  are  liable  for  very  much  larger  sterling  interest, 
even  on  some^f  oar  State  railways  than  we  ihonld  have 
been  if  we  had  oonstmcted  them  directly  from  btnrowed 
money  in  rupees. 

8149.  What  I  was  rather  driving  at  was  this, 
whether  tho  loss  that  has  been  entailed  upon  the 
exchequer  has  been  almost  exclnsively  due  to  these 
nriginiu  contracts  with  guaranteed  railways ;  whetlw 
one  ooald  say  that  tku>  railway  construction  of 
Indian  Govtrnmont  since  the  old  system  of  goaraotees 
ceased,  has  been  less  uuproUtable  orimther balanced?— 
I  have  not  prepared  any  statement  over  a  series  of 
years ;  but  1  can  give  the  results  for  1893-4  in  a  form 
which  will,  T  think,  serve  to  show  that  the  loss  on 
State  Railways  does  not  occur  on  the  railways  whtoh 
have  been  constructed  directly  by  Government.' 
The  net  loss  ou  them,  after  paying  interest  on  oapital, 
works  out  to  Bx.  666,180,  wliioh  is  made  up  thus  :— 

Old  guaranteed  lines,  purchased  by  Govern* 
ment  and  now  beSome  State  Railways  witb 

lai^  sterling  liabilities : —  Rx. 

Lo$8   231,120 

Lines  on  the  new  guarantee  system : — 

XoM   813,418 

Deduct : — 
Other  lines : — 

Oaiii  over  and  above  interest             •  -  378,358 


Total  loB$  - 


(5(56,180 


As  regards  the  guaranteed  lines,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  tlwt  the  loss  on  the  old  lines  is  caloolatod  after 
including  annoitios,  which  involve  the  part  repaymeitt 
of  capital,  and  that  the  new  goarante^  lines  inolode 
three  protective  lines  (Sonthem  Mabratta,  Indian 
Midland,  and  Bengol-Nagpur),  and  one — Iha  Assam^ 
Bengal — still  under  construction. 

8150.  And  with  regard  to  the  Hiture,  is  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Ukely  further  tu  develop  this  systcffi  of 
building  railways?— At  present  it  is  spendmg  very 
largely  upon  railwavs.  Tho  amount  provided  for 
expenditure  in  the  Budget  which  is  justr  out  is  very 
considerable.  In  1895-96  we  have  provided  for  a 
capital  expenditure  on  railways  of  Rx.  4,157,000  out  of 
borrowed  money,  and  in  the  Budget  of  1896-97  of 
Rx.  5,980.000  on  railways,  in  addition  to  Rx.  750,000  on 
irrigation,  making  a  total  of  Bx.  6,756,000 ;  that  is  on 
railways  and  irrigation  together. 

8151.  Do  the  Indian  Finanoiri  Authorities  oon aider 
themselves  justified  ingoing  on  with  this  ezpendituro 
in  the  hope  that  no  further  loss  will  be  entailed  npon 
themP — The  new  commercial  railways  that  are  being 

constructed  are  expected  to  bring  in  fully  the  amonnt 
of  interest  due  from  them.  As  long  ^  we  are 
constructing  railways,  and  there  are  railways  still 
under  construction  which  are  not  producing  any 
revenue,  that,  of  course,  adds  to  the  burden  and 
involves  a  certain  excess  of  expenditure  over  income. 
We  do  no;  charge  the  interest  during  construction  in 
tho  case  of  our  railways  to  capital,  bat  we  charge  it 
against  the  railway  revenue  acconnt ;  so  that  a  targe 
portion  of  the  capital  expenditure,  un  which  interest  is 
charged,  is  not  producing  any  revenue  at  alt.  I  have 
taken  out  for  the  last  eight  years  the  amounts  of  capital 
expenditure  on  linos  under  construction  or  surveyed 
and  unopened  linos.  The  balance  remaining  at  iJbie  end 
of  the  year  on  such  lines  in  1886-87  was  Rx.  3,000,000 ; 
in  1887-88  Rx.  1,500,000;  in  1888-89  Rx.  1,000.000;  in 
1889-90  Rx.  500,000;  in  1890-91  Bx.  1,500,000;  in 
1891-92  Bx.  4.000.000;  in  1892-3  Bx.  6,500.000;  In 
1893-4  Bx.  9,000,000;  and  in  1894-5  Bx.  11.000,000: 
so  that  there  is  a  burden  of  Rx.  11,000,000  of  oapital, 
which  at  present  is  producing  either  no  revenue  at  all 
or  very  little  revenue. 

8152.  And  fram  these  figures  that  sum  is  inorqasingF-* 
Yes. 

Kk 
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Mr.  S^JaeeAt  8153.  Then  yon  are  really  embarking  fu-ther  in  the 

CSJ.  policy  of   railway    extenBiun  'f — Ym,    and    we  are 

  consti-acting  Home  large  railways,  which  only  gradually 

S9  Juptl  1896.  come  into  working. 


Baitwsyfc 


8154.  And  han  the  (rovemtueiit  satistied  iia.'lf  that 
th«re  is  ft  fair  prottpect  that  ihcse  will  not  throw  an 
.increased,  financial  burden  uix>n  the  exchequer?  — 
In  the  oatie  of  every  individaal  railway,  except  in  the 
case  of  thone  which  are  constracted  ub  military  or 
protective  linos,  the  Goverament  does  ascertain,  before 
ponstraction  is  oommencetl,  that  there  is  a  reasooable 

{>ro8pect  of  the  railway  producing  a  net  retamof  at 
east  4  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  expenditure. 

8L5.V6.  Bat  they  believe  thot  thetie  railways  which  are 
inolnded  In  their  present  prog^mme  and  tbe  programme 
of  their  immediate  fnture  are  likely  to  be  prodnctive,  or 
at  an^  rate  to  pay  their  expenses  'if — Yes ;  and  in  proof 
ofthiilneed  only  quote  the  following  extract  from  a 
speech  by  Sir  James  Westland  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  the  last  Budget,  wbich  has  reached  Cngland 
only  by  this  week's  mail.  He  said  :  "  Another  matter 
**  which  was  rolerred  to  in  the  Hon.  Mr  Bhusknte's 
"  address,  was  his  declaration  that  the  viguroas 
**  proseoubion  of  railwi^ys  has  caascd  us  heavy  lojs,  and 
"  in  tbe  same  way  tbe  Hon.  Itai  Ananda  Charlu  says 
'*  that  we  are  imposing  a  new  ami  unnecessarj-  burden, 
**  because  we  are  raising  four  crores  of  rapees  during 
"  the  current  year  for  the  construction  of  railways.  I 
*'  can  only  say  that  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  railways 
**  during  the  last  ten  years  has  not  caused  loss  of 
*'  rerouae.  Onr  railways  have  produced  more  Uian 
"  the  interest  on  the  loans  rai8edi>  for  the  purpose  of 
"  ooustmotion,  and  as  regards  these  four  orores  of 
"  nijwes  that  we  are  to  raise  this  year,  every  single 
*'  railway  project  has  been  separately  investigated  and 
**  the  greater  part  of  Uiem  wilt  pr  >duce  a  great  deal  more 
*'  thMi  the  amount  we  will  have  to  pay  as  interest  on  the 
**  loan.  At  the  present  moment  the  whole  of  onr  loss 
**  on  railway  ti  ansaotions  is  about  two  crores  of  mpees, 
"  that  is  to  say,  we  have  oonstracted  and  we  are 
"  running  ld,000  or  20,000  miles  of  railway,  ^art  of 
*'  them  constructed  oti  military  grounds  ana  without 
'*  reference  to  commercial  rjtarns ;  part  of  them 
*•  constructed  for  protective  jiurposos — protection 
"  against  famine ;  and  mo^t  of  them  constructed  for  , 
*'  commercial  purposes.  Taking  the  whole  of  them, 
*'  the  charge  to  Groveriiment  is  only  two  crores  of  rupees. 
**  I  would  ask,  simply  as  a  question  of  iiolioy,  whether 
**  the  possession  of  these  20,000  miles  of  railway  \t>  not 
**  worth,  to  the  people  of  India,  two  nrores  of  rapees. 
"  There  is  not  u  seal  iu  the  room  who  would  not  admit 
**  that  India  would  be  better  for  these  r.iilways.  even  if 
**  the  people  had  to  pay  ten  oroi-es  a  year  instead  of  two. 
*'  With  reference  to  these  two  crores  of  rupees,  I  have 
**  also  to  st^te  that  the  loss  which  wc  have  to  bear* 
"  mostly  arises  upon  railways  constructed  on  the 
**  guaranteed  system.  The  loss  a  few  years  ago  was 
"  only  70  lakhs  of  rupees.  It  hats  since  mounted  to 
"  two  crores  mainly  because  we  have  to  [bear  a 
"  heavy  loss  of  exchange  upon  the  sterling  debt 
"  connected  with  tbe  older  railways.  Bat  it  is  obvions 
**  that  this  heavy  loss  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
"  present  constraction  of  railways.  We  would  have  to 
*'  bear  this  loss,  even  if  we  were  not  constructing  any 
'*  railways  daring  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years.  The 
"  later  construction  and  expansion  of  railways  has 
"  therefore  been,  on  the  whole,  a  financial  gain. ' 

8167.  Then  we  need  not  apprehend  in  the  immediate 
future  that  there  will  be  any  increased  charge  pat  upon 
the  Indian  Exoheqner  from  railway  construction  P — I 
should  ^nk  tfaat^  apart  from  any  further  fall  in 
exchange,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  the  net  charge 
increasing  materially,  notwithstanding  the  large 
scheme  of  constraction  now  in  hand.  And,  of  course, 
if  exchange  rises  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 
harden  will  be  considerably  diminished.  Further,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that,  in  estimate 
ing  the  value  of  railways  to  India,  one  has  to  take  into 
oonsideration,  not  only  the  indirei^  benefits  mentioned 
by  Sir  J.  Weatland,  which  are  derived  by  the  country 
generally  from  i-uilway  construction,  but  also  the 
indirect  financial  gain  to  the  Government  itself.  In 
the  case  of  irrigation  we  attribute  a  certain  amount  of 
land  revenue  to  irrigation,  and  we  actually  credit  it  to 
the  head  of  irrigation.  We  could  not  do  that  in  the 
case  of  railwayij,  nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  at  all  advocate  any  such  plan  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  an  andoabted  fact  that  the  railways  haTe,  in 
many  districts,  served  to  increase  oar  land  revenue  l^ 
opemng        markets  for  the  produce  (rf  tiie  land*  and 


thu.s  raising  tbe  value  of  that  produce  and  conseqoontly 
the  assessable  value  of  the  land.  Farther,  ia  some 
parts  the  railways  have  removed  all  fear  of  any  serioaa 
distress  from  famine. 

81  .'jS.  Do  you  ever  i-aise  any  amount  now  for  railway 
coiiritruction  on  the  guarantee  principle  P~We  do 
HometimcK  guarantee  a  sterling  interest,  but  it  is  at  a 
very  much  l<jwcr  rate  than  that  guaranteed  to  the  old 
companies. 

8159.  {('iuiirman.)  You  were  speaking  of  a  certain 
amount  of  the  capital  expenditure  not  being  productive 
at  present,  but  wnioh  would  he  productive  hereolter  F — 
Yes. 

816f>.  That  in  one  sense  makes  the  return  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  rather  more  satisfaotory,  does  it 
not? — It  does. 

81tjl.  (Iff*.  Naoroji.)  Is  there  any  portion  of  the 
railway  capital  held  by  the  Indians  of  British  India,  do 
yoa  know  i* — Some  small  portions  certainly  are.  The 
shares  in  the  Tarkessur  railway  in  Bengal,  iDelteve,  are 
held  chieBy  by  natives,  and  thete  are  a  few  provincial 
lines  in  the  North-We^t  Provinces,  shares  in  which 
are  held  by  natives  of  India- 

8162.  I  am  talking  of  the  capital  which  we  arc 
faking  of  as  having  been  spent,  the  246,000,0002.?— 

An  J  can  you  say  what  the  amount  is? — No,  I 
could  not  say.  1  do  not  know  how  much  is  held  in 
railways  other  than  those  I  have  just  mentioned. 

9I(>4.  Are  yoa  able  to  distinguish  how  mnoh  of  this 
capical  invested  by  natives,  belongs  to  natives  of  Native 
StateK,  and  how  much  to  natives  of  British  India? — 

\o. 

H165.  You  have  no  nreans  of  saying? — No,  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining, 

ttl66.  According  to  a  return  given  here,  we  have 
got  something  like  Rs.  1,16,00,000  paid  in  salaries 
to  servants  on  railways.  This  is  a  Purliamentiiry 
return  of  salaries  abo've  1,000  rupees  per  annum 
oaid  to  Hcrvants  on  railways,  and  yod  have  a  total  of 
nearly  Hs,  1,16,00,000.  and  out  itV  ilii»  morp  than 
SOJ  lakhs,  or  nearly  three- qnartsrs,  are  paid  to  Euro- 
peans. In  that  cu»e  the  Indians  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  tlie  amount  spent  in  India  so  far  as  the  employes  are 
concerned  P— I  snould  not  say  that  they  Ao  not  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

8167.  As  employed  by  thsm,  and  havinaf  so  much 
paid  to  Europeans,  and  not  having  the  same  employ- 
ment which  the  Europeans  occupy,  if  Indians  were 
employed  in  this  plac*:  they  would  receive  all  this 
benefit  of  money  expended  in  the  country  for  the  rail- 
ways OS  in  any  otner  country? — Yes,  if  they  were 
employed  inst^d  of.  Europeans  ;  or  rather,  if  they 
could  be  so  employed,  they  would  receive  the  amount. 

8168.  They  would  receive  the  amount,  and  bo  that 
amount  is  lost  both  in  amount  as  well  as  in  employ- 
ment to  the  Indians  themselves  ? — I  should  not  desoribe 

it  in  that  way. 

8169.  I  am  asking  it  as  a  mere  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  money  paid  to  the  Europeans? — There  is  no 
question  as  to  that  fact. 

8170.  Take  for  instance  thui  country,  or  the  United 
States,  whatever  is  spent  in  connexion  with  railways  is 
earned  by  the  people  of  the  country,  and  it  goes  every 
year  to  their  benefit,  although  it  may  be  borrowed 
money  or  their  own  revenue  spent  ? — Yes. 

8171.  And  that  is  nearly  three-fourths ;  then  there  la 
also  54,0001.  spent  iu  this  ooantry  in  some  shape  or 
other,  such  as  directors  and  their  offices  imd  otiier 
expenses? — ^Yes. 

8172.  So  it  is  nearly  one  crore  of  rupees  which  die 
people  nave  to  find  which  does  not  return  to  them, 
goes  to  Enropeanfr— as  matter  of  faetF — ^That  amount 

lA  paid  to  Euroi>eanB.    Of  that  there  is  no  doubt. 

8173.  Now  there  is  something  like  200,000,000  of 
rupees  paid  in  the  various  different  services  in  India  to 
Europeans.  I  mention  that  as  a  fact  t>om  this  return? 
— I  have  nut  got  the  return,  but  I  should  not  have 
thought  the  amount  was  so  large. 

8174.  And  were  Indians  largely  employed,  and  if 
even  half  of  that  had  been  saved  to  the  Incuans,  would 
they  not  have  been  able  to  produce  or  supply  more 
capital  than  they  are  at  present  able  to  dor  They 
would  have  so  much  capital  to  invest  in  various  ways, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  rulway  existence— all  this 
money  whidi  has  been  paid  to  Buropeans — ^had  even 
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half  of  it  been  paid  to  natives  or  saved  to  the  Indiana 
as  Aeir  capital,  they  would  have  been  able  to  supply  a 
lai^o  portion  of  the  capital  required  for  tho  railways  P 
—I  really  cannot  say ;  it  invoiTes  so  many  considera- 
tions. 

8175.  There  would  Ifeve  been  so  much  more  capital 
available  in  the  country  P — Not,  pOTfaaps,  if  the  Euro- 
peans bad  not  been  there. 

8176.  I  say  if  the  Europeans  had  not  been  there  eo 
far.  and  Ibidians  had  earned  all  that  instead  of 
200,000,000,  say  100,000.000  Indians  had  earned  instead 
of  all  that  going  to  Europeans  who  use  it  there  and 
take  it  away  from  the  countiy  also  P — If  the  Europeans 
had  not  been  there,  it  is  possible  that  the  natives  would 
not  have  been  in  a  position  to  earn  these  amonnts. 

8177.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  what  is  it  P — ^The  premise, 
as  I  understuid  it,  is  that  tiie  Europeuis  are  not  there 
to  earn  the  money. 

8178.  So  many  less  employed,  instead  of  to  the  extent 
to  which  the^  are.  If  mat  was  done,  and  if  the  Aot  of 
1833  were  fairly  carried  out,  withoab  distinction  of  race 
or  creed  in  the  emplc^yment  of  the  Qovemment  services, 
80  that  more  Indians  wonid  have  been  em|^oved  than 
Europeans  are,  and  tiiey  would  have  been  able,  there- 
fore, to  save  so  mnch  capital  to  the  coontiy  itself, 
would  not  then  Indians  have  been  able  to  supply  more 
capital  than  they  are  at  present  P — Possibly  tney  might 
be.  But  this  assumes  that  they  could  be  employed  in 
the  place  of  the  Europeans — that  they  could  do  the  work. 

8179.  At  present,  owin|;  to  this  drain,  there  is  much 
scarcity  of  capital  in  Britisli  India,  and  consequently 
the  Indian  capitalists  can  command  a  greater  return 
for  their  little  capital  than  they  would  ouierwise  dop— 
The  ordinary  rate  of  intwest  is  certainly  high. 

8180.  The  Native  States  have  bnilt  mostly  their  own 
railways  from  l^eir  own  revenue,  have  they  not  ?  Oan 
yon  give  any  idea  of  what  railways  have  been  bnilt  by 
different  Native  States,  how  much  by  borrowed  money, 
and  how  mnch  from  their  own  revenue  P — I  oan  give 
yon  tho  amounts  expended  by  Native  States  on  rail- 
ways, but  several  of  onr  main  lines  mn  through  the 
Native  States — the  Bajpntma-Malwa,  for  instance. 

8181.  Yes,  but  they  iu*e  your  own  railways;  I  mean 
special  railways  built  by  Native  States  for  their  own 
territory  P — There  are  snoh  railways ;  the  Nizam's  State 
Bailway,  the  Gaekwar's  railways,  the  Kashmir  and  the 
Bajpara-Bhatinda  Railways,  and  several  other  smaller 
lines. 

8183.  And  are  all  these  railways  built  entirely  from 
their  revenue,  or  is  any  portion  built  by  borrowed 
money  P — Some  of  these  have  certainly  been  constructed 
from  borrowed  money ;  but  I  cannot  state  in  every  case 
the  exact  proportion  of  tho  capital  which  has  been 
supplied  from  revenue  and  from  borrowed  money. 

8183.  "Well,  lean  just  give  a  few  fignres  with  regard  to 
one  Native  State.  I  have  not  been  able  to  look  into 
the  railways  of  Hyderabad-i-Nizam,  but  I  have  got 
some  figures  of  Mysore  given  by  the  Diwan  last  year, 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  able  to  raise  a  local 
railway  loan,  as  it  was  described,  of  20  lakhs  of  rupees, 
and  tney  borrowed  from  the  English  Qovemment  a 
crore  and  63  lakhs  of  rnpees  for  railway  purposes  P — 
Yes. 

81 84.  Out  of  that  they  have  already  a  sinking  fund  of 
27  lakhs  81,000  for  the  loan  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment. They  have  themselves  now  from  their  own  ro- 
reniie  spent  1  croro  and  -iS  lakhs  on  the  Mysoro-Harikar 
Kailway,  and  they  have  on  other  railways  also  invested 
41  lakhs  from  their  revenue  only,  and  they  have  not 
spent  nearly  16  lakhs  frcnn  the  loan  which  they  have 
received  from  the  British  Government.  The  position 
thus  stands  that  out  of  the  loan  from  the-  British 
Govommenb  they  have  '27  lakhs  of  sinking  fund,  and 
they  have  15  lakhs  in  hand  which  they  have  not  em- 
ployed, so  that  we  see  that  a  large  portion  of  the  railway 
IS  bnilt  from  their  own  revenue,  and  they  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  repaying  the  whole  of  the  loan  in  this  Native 
State.  Wo  in  British  India  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
chance  of  coming  to  that  condition  of  affairs  P — I  have 
no  information  about  those  figures. 

8185.  Then  in  addition,  on  acconnt  of  this  guarantee 
to  the  loss  that  accrues  from  the  necessity  of  paying  up 
to  the  goaranteed  interest,  we  have,  as  has  been  already 
explained,  the  additional  loss  of  exchange  on  account  of 
havincr  thesp  loiins  in  sterlinfr,  We  have  a  double  loss  ; 
we  have  to  make  up  tho  guarantee,  which  is  in  sterling, 
aad  then  to  pay  in  sterling ;  whatever  may  be  the 
earnings  in  rupees,  we  mnst  make  it  up  in  pounds, 
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which  is  not  earned,  and,  as  it  is  called,  a  fiotitioas  Mr  S  JaaA 
amount  which  we  have  to  pay,  which  has  abeady  been  *C.SJ^' 

discussed P— There  is  a  double  loss;  first,  in  the  pay-   * 

meut  of  the  sterling  interest;  and,  secondly,  in  the  M  April  IBM 
fictitious  rate  of  exchange  which  is  applied  in  the     .  ^ 
oalonlation  of  surplus  profits.  BsOwayi; 

8186.  Then  the  question  was  put  to  you,  I  do  not 
remember  by  whom,  that  taking  tiie  whole  result  of  the 
rulway  expenditure  and  earnings  np  to  this  time,  how 
mnch  remains  as  a  deficit  to  the  In£an  rerennes  which 
they  have  filled  up,  up  to  this  time  and  whioh  must  be 
eanied  hereafter  as  a  balance  against  us  in  fbronr  of 
railways  P— There  is  a  net  balance  against  the  railways. 

8187.  And  how  mnch  do  you  think  it  is,  taking  the 

result  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  rerenne  P  I 

oannot  state  the  amount  offhand,  but  I  will  pnt  in  a 
table  showing  the  net  results  of  the  railways  as  &x  back 
as  possible.* 

8188.  The  extent  of  railways  now  in  India  is  about 
20,000  miles,  is  it  not  P— Up  to  the  end  of  1894  it  was 
19,000  miles  j  I  daresay  it  is  20,000  miles  now. 

8189.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  the  extent  of 
railways  built  in  the  tfnited  States  about  this  time  P— I 
have  not  any  idea  of  the  exact  amount. 

8190.  Then  in  the  working  of  those  railways,  do  you 
not  think  the  Government,  having  direct  or  indirect 
control  over  it,  should  compel  or  insist  upon  the  railvrays 
to  adopt  the  most  economical  plan  and  therefore  employ 
largely  Indians,  and  save  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
heavy  expenditure.  Would  not  that  go  a  great  way 
towards  making  the  railways  more  profitable  than  they 
are  at  present?— I  believe  the  policy  followed  both  by 
the  State  Bailways  and  the  Companies  is  that  they 
employ  natives  wherever  they  think  they  possibly  can 
do  so  with  due  regard  to  both  efficiency  and  economy. 

8191.  Still,  where  you  have  three-fourths  of  the 
salaries  paid  to  Europeans,  as  it  is  at  present — within 
three  or  four  years  this  return — there  is  large  room  for 
Government  as  trustees  of  the  revenues  of  the  people  to 
do  their  utmost  to  see  that  the  railw^iys  are  made  reaUy 
more  profitable  ? — I  think  that  the  Comnanies  certainly 
look  more  to  their  profits  than  to  the  employment 
of  Europeans,  and  that  they  would  employ  natives 
wherever  they  thought  it  more  profitable  to  do  so. 

8192.  Yes,  that  is  more  reasonable,  it  would  appear; 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Baroda  railway,  where 
there  is  a  good  manager  who  tries  to  make  use  of  as 
large  a  native  clement  as  possible,  they  are  not  carried 
out.  The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  has  different  ideas, 
I  cannot  mention  them.  Therefore  we  have  no  capital 
invested  by  the  subjects  in  British  India,  and  if  the 
large  amount  that  is  naid  in  salaries  to  Europeans 
continues,  and  the  indirect  benefit  that  non-officials 
derive  from  the  trade,  and  fVom  all  that  they  do 
there  because  the  British  Indians  are  not  able  to 
compete  with  them,  there  seems  to  be  very  little 
chance  that  the  Indians  will  ever  be  able  to  help  them- 
selves, and  become  owners  of  those  railways,  or  to  pay 
their  debts,  if  this  drain  continues  as  it  is  at  present  ? 
— Some  of  the  capital  is  owned  by  natives  of  British 
India. 

8193.  Natives  of  British  India  ?— Yes. 

8194.  Because  I  know  natives  o£  Native  States  and 
even  Princes  of  Native  Statos  hold  very  largely,  such 
as,  I  think,  the  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  is  lending  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  the  British  Government.  Is  it 
about  a  crore  P — More  than  that. 

8195.  Three  crores  P— The  Gwalior  loan  of  1887  was 
3}  crores  of  rupees,  and  there  is  also  a  loan  from 
Maharaja  Sindia  for  Stats  Bailways  of  1}  crores. 

8196.  The  Maharaja  of  Kolkar  has  also  lent  P— Yes, 
a  crore  for  the  Indore  State  Bailway. 

8197.  Thereforo  we  are  in  the  position  of  borrowing 
from  every  qnarser ;  when  will  we  be  in  the  position  of 
Native  Stales  of  taking  from  their  own  revenue  and 
fVom  their  own  capacity  ?  As  long  as  this  drain  continoes 
tiiere  does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  P — Some  the 
capitfd  of  the  railways  is  held  by  natives  of  British 
India. 

8198.  Can  you  give  ns  any  idea  of  how  much  is  held 
by  them  ? — No  I  cannot  state  how  much.  The  amount 
is  not  considerable  for  the  reason  you  haye  already 
mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  rato  of  interest  in  India,  on 
good  security  is  mnch  higher  than  that  obtainable  even 
on  railway  loans. 


'  See  Appmilia'S  27  mad  2S. 
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.8199.  (Sir  Jotna*  PeA«.)  There  are  no^  limitations  on 
the  employment  of  natiTOB  on  railmqre  in  India  except 
their  fitneas  I  suppose  P— That  is  all  I  toow  of. 

6200.  And  they  would  be  cheaper  than  Enropeans,  if 
fit.  and  they  natnially  would  be  employed  P—I  should 
think  BO. 

8201.  {i/Lr.  Naoroji.)  If  they  are  properly  trained  and 
if  there  is  fall  fair  opening  left  to  tlie  Indiana,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  IndianB— out  of  300,000,000  of 
people  in  India,  that  you  will  not  find  a  sufficient  sapply 
to  do  all  this  work  as  efficiently  as  any  European  r—i 
do  not  pretend  to  give  anyopinion  on  l^t  point  myself. 
1  shonld  jad^  from  the  action  -of  tbe  railway  oom- 
paoies,  uid  railway  managers  in  employing  Europeans 
tor  certain  posts,  that  that  is  the  view  uiat  they  take. 

8202.  The  guaranteed  railways  companies  take  very 
good  care  that  as  long  as  they  get  their  guarantee  and 
any  benefit  they  do  not  care  whether  the  Indiana  derive 
any  benefit  from  the  expenditure  or  hot.  It  is  an  idea 
of  patriotism  among  them  to  employ  Europenns  instead 
of  Indians.  Ton  cannot  say  that  the  Indians  will  not 
be  found  competent  to  undertime  the  work  if  enoourago- 
ment  were  offered,  and  if  the  proper  olaas  of  men  were 
drawn. 

8203.  (£Kr  Jame$  Feile.)  India  has  been  developed  by 
railmys  linoe  about  the  middle  of  the  century  has  it 
not  Yes. 

8204.  During  that  time  the  opening  of  the  railways 
has  enormously  increased  the  trade  ? — Yes. 

8205.  India  being  an  exporter  of  raw  produce  it  has 
been  particularly  beneficial  in  opening  up  the  country  P 
— Yes,  the  rulways  have  produced  an  enormous  efieot 
in  that  way. 

8206.  Now  daring  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  have  the  natives  taken  any  part  in  promoting 
undertakings  such  as  railways  P— Only,  an  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  case  of  very  petty  undertakings.  There 
is  the  TarkesBur  railway  in  Bengal,  which,  I  think,  is 
mainly  a  native  undertaking,  and  there  aro  one  or  two 
tramways,  I  heUeve.  But  I  cannot  speak  on  this  point 
with  any  authority. 


8207.  Yes  but  generally  speaking  they  did  not  come 
forward  and  take  a  leading  part  m  developing  India 
by  railways  P — No. 

820&  Besides  the  frontier  protective  railways  there 
is  another  class,  I  think,  of  protective  railways,  is  there 
not  P— Yes. 

8209.  That  is  ?— For  protection  from  famine. 

8210.  Those  railways  are  not  designed  so  much  for 
paying  as  for  another  purpose  —  for  protecting  the 
people  P — Yes  that  is  the  mam  object  of  them. 

8211.  They  are  not  expected  to  bo  as  profitable  as 
what  we  shonld  call  the  commercial  lines? — No,  butr 
^onerally  they  do  produce  a  certain  amount  of  revenue 
in  excess  of  the  working  expenses. 

8212.  Yes  but  still  they  are  not  expected  to  be  as 
profitable  as  lines  made  entirely  as  arenncs  of  trade  P 
— No.   Tliey  are  not  expected  to  produce  4  per  cent. 

8213.  Those  were  all  in  the  programme  laid  down  by 
the  Famine  Oommission  I  think  in  18SB0  P— Yes,  they 
were  all  included  in  that. 

8214.  And  they  have  now  almost  entirely  bot-n 
carried  out  P — Yes  those  that  wore  mentioned  by  the 
Famine  Commission  have,  I  think,  been  completed,  or 
are  approaching  completion. 

8215.  So  that  that  least  productive  class  of  railways 
will  now  cease  to  be  constructed  because  it  has  been 
completed  P — I  believe  that  is  the  case.  The  East  Coast 
Rwlway,  which  is  a  protective  railway,  is  still  under 
construction,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money  may 
still  be  spent  on  that  railway.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  also  sanctioned  the  classification  as  protective  of 
certain  additions  to  the  South  Indian  Railway.  It  is 
considered  protective. 

8216.  But  future  railways  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a 
more  profitable  class  ? — I  should  say  so. 

8217.  Therefore  the  prospect  is  a  good  one  f<»  large 
profit  in  future  from  railways?— I  should  say  that, 
apart  from  a  serious  fall  in  Exchange,  there  is  a  good 
prfjspeet  of  an  improvement  in  the  financial  outcome  of 
our  iiailway  Revenue  Account. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjonmed  till  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 


(For  the  17th  Day's  Evidence,  tee  page  441.) 
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Mr.  CoLiK  G.  Cahpbeix,  Seertiary. 


Kr.  Stephhh  Jacob,  C.S.I.,  Oomptroller  and  Auditor-General  to  the  GoTemment  of  India,  re-called  and  further 

examined. 


8718.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Jacob,  we  will  take  up  to-day 
the  irrigation  branch  of  our  inquiry,  which  properly 
follows  the  railway  branch,  as  forming  part  of  the 
productive  works  which  the  Indian  Government  under- 
takes P— Yes. 

B71Sa.  But  before  I  ask  you  any  questions  on  that 
subject,  I  will  ask  you  one  question  with  regard  to 
railways.  I  see  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  that 
then  are  certain  railways  charged  to  the  Famine 


Relief  Fund  (page  110) ;  was  that  expoudituie  before 
us,  and  did  you  include  that  expenditure  in  the  figures 
which  you  gave  in  your  answers  upon  the  autigect  of 
railway  expenditure  P — Tes. 

8719.  Would  you  tell  ns  the  form  that  that  expeadi- 
ture  takes,  when  it  is  charged  to  the  relief  fund  P — 
The  charge  is  for  protective  railways  and  is  takm 
directly  against  the  revenue. 
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8720.  And,  therefore,  th»t  ia  capital  expenditnre 
vhich  is  charged  against  the  railways,  bat  which  is 
not  represented  by  any  corresponding  addition  to  debt  P 
— ^Yes,  that  ia  so.  I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  the  course 
of  my  examination  last  time,  that  some  uf  the  capital 
expenditnre  was  charged  directly  against  the  rcvenne. 

8^1.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  total  amoont 
devoted  to  raiUrays  oat  of  the  Famine  Fund  amounts 
to  P — Yes,  the  total  for  railways  charged  against  famine 
insarance  np  to  the  end  of  l»>4-d5  is  5,934,0001. 

8722.  And,  without  entering  at  present  upon  the 
nature  of  the  F&mine  Belief  Fund,  we  may  take  that 
amount  as  charged  againBt  revenne  P — Tes. 

8723.  But  we  should  find  it  included  in  the  total  sam  . 
charged  against  railways  P — Yes. 

8724.  Would  you  tell  us  in  what  form  the  irrigation 
works  are  undertaken  P — Irrigation  works,  that  is 
canals  and  tanks,  are,  for  financial  purposes,  divided 
into  two  main  classes.  The  first  class  consists  of  major 
works,  and  includes  all  the  works  which  have  been 
undertaken  from  loan  fouds  in  the  expectation  that 
they  would  be  safficiently  productive  to  cover  the 
interest  charges  on  the  snms  spent  on  their  constmc- 
tion ;  a&d  also  the  works  olasBed  as  famine  protective, 
which  are  constmcted  not  from  borrowed  funds  but 
out  of  the  annual  grant  from  revenue  for  famine  relief 
and  insuranoe.  The  second  class  consists  of  minor 
works,  the  cost  of  constructing  which  is  met  from  the 
ordinary  revenues,  though  for  a  great  part  of  this  cliraa 
of  works,  distinct  capital  and  revenue  accounts  are 
not  kept. 

8725.  Who  administer  these  works  P — Officers  of  the 
Public  Works  Department  administer  them  inune> 
diately;  under  the  general  control  of  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

8726.  Do  the  officera  of  the  Public  Works  Dcp.art. 
ment  belong  to  the  Provincial  GovemmentB,  or  are  they 
part  of  the  central  administration? — They  are  under 
the  Provincial  Governments. 

8727.  Is  there  a  Central  Public  Works  Department  at 
Calcutta  P — Yes,  there  is  a  Public  Works  Department 
of  the  Government  of  India  at  Calcutta  or  Simla. 
Special  ofEcers  of  the  Irrigation  Department  administer 
the  works ;  they  generally  have  no  other  work  to  do 
except  the  irrigation  work. 

8728.  Is  there  any  minute  or  report  which  describes 
the  irnntion  policy  generally  P — Yes,  there  must  be 
such ;  Ihave  not  brought  any  such  with  me. 

8729.  I  think  it  would  be  uBefbl  for  the  purposes  of 
the  CommiKiion  if  you  could  refer  us  to  some  report 
or  minute  (so  long  as  it  is  of  moderate  length)  which 
would  tell  us  what  the  general  policy  of  tlio  Indian 
tioTernment  m  resiiect  of  these  works  is  P — As  regards 
the  construction  of  the  major  works,  the  policy  is  that 
works  are  undertaken  as  productive  works,  if  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  their  producing  4  per  cent, 
within  10  years  after  their  construction,  and  protective 
works  are  undertaken  upon  satisfactory  proof  that  ihey 
are  requii-ed  for  the  protection  of  the  country  from 
famine,  i^ut  I  will  endeavour  to  get  any  minute  there 
may  be  on  the  subject,  and  put  it  in.* 

8730.  Then  who  would  be  the  person  or  persons  who 
would  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  a  work  of  any 
magnitude  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  magnitude 
of  the  work.  The  powers  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments vary,  but  any  work  which  is  estimated  to  cost  over 
2J  lakhs  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  over  12^  lakhs  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
No  work  may  be  undertaken  as  a  productive  or  protec- 
tive work  without  tho  Secretary  of  State's  sanction. 

8731.  Bu*.  I  mean  upon  whose  recommendation  would 
the  Secretary  of  State  decide? — The  initiative  would 
be  taken  by  the  Provincial  Government  which  would 
report  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  the  Goverzi- 
ment  of  India  would  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

8732.  And  who  would  be  the  person  who  would  move 
the  provincial  Government  to  undertake  such  a  work  P 
— ^There  is  a  Chief  Engineer  for  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment in  every  province  in  which  irrigation  works  exist, 
and  it  would  be  part  of  his  daty  to  consider  what 
irrigation  works  were  required. 

8733.  In  faot^  the  initiative  lies  with  him  P— Oene- 

rally,  yes. 

8734.  {Sir  Andrew  8<-oble.)  Or  with  the  district 
officer,  does  it  not?— Any  district  officer  can  make  a 
representation  to  the  Chief  Engineer,  but  the  profes- 

*  No  Euch  minute  was  diacovered. 


sional  estimate  would  be  made  l^,  or  uoder  the  control  Mr  S.  Jacob, 
of,  the  Chief  Engineer.  C-SJ". 

8735.  (Chavmian.)  But  practically  the  Chief  Engineer      -^7^  * 
is  tho  responsible  person  to  the  Provincial  Government  P 

—He  would  bo  the  professional  adviser  of  the  Pro-     ,  .  ^ 
vinoial  Government  in  such  matters.  irrjgttimi. 

8736.  The  work  would  not  be  undertaken  except 
upon  his  recommendation  P — It  would  certainly  not  be 
undertaken,  except  after  inquiry  by  him,  and  generally, 
I  should  suppose,  his  recommendation  would  be 
accepted. 

8737.  Would  the  Provincial  Government  ever  initiate 
a  work  of  this  kind  and  propose  it  themselves, 
referring  it  merely  to  the  Chief  Engineer  to  report  to 
them  as  to  its  desirability?  —  Local  inquiry  would 
always  be  made  as  to  the  desirability  of  any  such  work, 
and  as  to  the  probable  return  from  it. 

8738.  Then  is  any  sum  set  apart  every  year  for 
irrigation  works  out  of  that  sum  whioh  you  have  told  us 
is  provided  or  sanctioned  for  public  works  P — Yes.  It  is 
not  an  absolutely  fixed  sum,  but  now  about  Ex.  700,000 
to  Kx.  750,000  are  generally  granted  out  of  borrowed 
money  far  captal  expendittire  on  irrigation  works, 
besides  whatever  sum  cut  be  spared  frma  the  Famine 
Insursaice  Grant. 

8739.  And  what  sort  of  sum  is  provided  out  of  the 
Famine  Insurance  Grant  ?— In  1894-5  it  was  Rx.  43,000 : 
in  1893-94,  56,000 :  in  1892-93,  61.000  :  in  1891-92, 
78,000. 

8740.  Then  you  may  say,  on  the  whole,  speaking  in 
round  figures,  about  Ex.  800,000  is  voted  every  year  for 
irrigation  works  P— Yes,  that  is  about  the  amount 
granted  at  present  for  capital  expenditure  on  irrigation 
works. 

8741.  And  that  covers  all,  mi^'or  and  minor?— liTo, 
that  is  for  major  works. 

8742.  Minor  worka  being  provided  out  of  revenne  P 
— ^Yes.  Tho  capital  expenditnre  on  minor  works  is 
shown  under  the  head  of  Irrigation. 

8743.  Is  there  aiiy  limit  to  the  sums  which  may  be 
devoted  to  minor  works  P— No,  there  is  no  limit.  Fw 
the  most  part  the  minor  works  are  provincial,  and  the 
Provincial  Government  can  assign  such  portion  of  its 
revenue  as  it  thinks  fit  for  expenditure  upon  them. 

8744.  Is  not  the  approval  of  the  Central  Government 
necessary  for  these  worka  ?— Not  unless  the  work  is  of 
a  m^nitude  which  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

8745.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  there  any  contribution  by 
the  locality  in  any  of  these  oases  to  the  irrigation 
works  P— There  are  a  few  cases  in  which  there  we 
small  local  obarges,  but  they  are  very  petty  indeed ; 
as  a  rule  there  is  no  local  contribution. 

8746.  {Sir  Itidph  Knor.)  About  what  proportion  does 

that  form  of  the  total  famine  fond  expenditure?  ^A 

Very  amall  proportion. 

8747.  (Chairman.)  Less  than  one-tenth  P— Yes,  cod- 
siderably  less  than  that.  In  1894-95,  the  amount 
granted  for  Famine  Insuranoe  was  reduced  to 
Kx.  1,000,000;  out  of  this  total  the  amount  charged 
directly  to  Famine  Insurance  was  610,000,  of  wluch 
43.000  was  for  irrigation,  5.57,000  for  protective 
railwayH,  and  10,000  for  direct  famine  refief.  The 
balance  of  Rx.  390,000  was  made  up  of  the  net 
charge  on  the  Revenues  on  account  of  protective  rail- 
ways constructed  through  tke  agency  of  companies. 

8748.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Bat  would  the  other  vears 
follow  that  very  much?— No,  the  amount  in  1893-94 
was  Bx.  56,000  out  of  1,118,000  charged  directly  to 
Famine  Belief  and  Insurance. 

8749.  {Chairman.)  Butthat  was  a yeu*  in  which  there 
was  an  unuBualljf  large  sum  devoted  out  of  tl^  famine 
relief  fund,  was  it  not  ?— In  1892-93  therewas  also  over 
a  million  charged  directly  to  this  head ;  in  these  two 
years  the  amount  so  charged  was  specially  Urge. 

8760.  But  if  you  look  a  year  or  two  previous,  the 
ammmt  is  very  small? — Yes,  the  famine  relief  grant 
was  not  devott^  in  those  years  to  capital  expen£ture 
on  protective  railways ;  and  in  some  of  those  years  the 
grant  for  protective  irrigation  works  was  larger  than 
the  sams  mfjiitioned  juat  now, 

8751.  Take,  first,  the  case  of  the  major  works,  do  I 
understand  aright,  that  they  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  State  railways,  that  their  capital  and  revenue 
accounts  are  kept  entirely  separate,  and  that  interest  on 
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Mr.  S.  Jactb    the  coafc  of  conatraction  is  charged  against  the  revenue 
C.'SJ.     '   account  of  the  works  P — That  iB  the  case.    The  cost  of 
—         construction  is  now  charged  either  to  loan  funds,  i.e., 
13  May  1896.    to  the  head  of  "  Expenditure  not  charged  to  Revenue," 
.__      or  to  "  Famine  Belief  and  Insurance."    The  Revenue 
Irr^pltioIl.      Account  is  kept  under  the  head  of  '"Irrigation,"  and  on 
the  charge  side  is  included  4  per  cent  on  the  total 
capitiU  cost  of  the  works  included  under  this  head. 

8752.  [Mr.  JacJeson.)  Has  the  charge  for  interest 
during  conBtruction  risen ;  haa  there  been  any  change 
in  the  system  P — No,  not  as  far  as  our  Finance  and 
Bevenue  accounts  are  concerned. 

8753.  It  has  always  been  the  case  that  ^ou  have 
charged  interest  on  capital  during  construction  P — We 
do  not  add  the  interest  during  th*  construe  tion  to  the 
capital. 

8753a.  Ob,  I  thought  that  was  the  question. 

8754.  {Chairman.)  No  j  the  question  was  as  to  interest 
daring  construction  charged  against  revenue  P — It  is 
charged  against  revenue. 

8755.  And,  therdfcure,  daring  construction  there  is  no 
interest  charged  against  the  work  P — Interest  is  charged 
to  the  rerenue  account  under  the  head  of  Irrigation, 
but  it  is  not  added  to  capital  as  far  as  our  Finance  and 
Bevenue  accounts  are  concerned.  The  Public  Works 
Department,  however,  keep  their  capital  account 
on  rather  a  different  method;  they  add  any  interest 
which  is  not  met  by  the  net  receipts  from  the  works 
to  the  capital  acoonnt,  and  they  deduct  from  the  capital 
account  any  excess  ^terrat  which  is  recovered  from 
those  receipts. 

8756.  But  in  the  accounts  to  which  reference  is 
usu^y  made  the  interest  charged  during  construction 
is  not  brought  to  account  P — The  4  per  cent,  which  we 
charge  against  the  revenue  account  of  the  works  in 
our  pubhshed  Finance  Accounts  is  calculated  on  a 
capital  account  which  does  not  include  the  interest 
during  construction. 

8757.  Can  you  tell  ua  what  is  the  total  capital  outlay 
on  irrigation  works  for  the  period  we  hav5  usually 
taken,  namely,  1874-75,  1875-76,  and  1892-93,  or 
1893-94,  whichever  year  is  convenient  ? — The  total 
capital  expenditure  1^  increased  from  Rx.  12,897,901 
at  the  beginning  of  1875-76,  to  Rx.  30,343,404  at  the 
end  of  1894r-95.  The  total  capital  expenditure  incurred 
up  to  the  end  of  1896-97  is  estimated  at  Rs.  31.921,000; 
that  includes  estimates  for  1895-;96  and  1896-97. 

8758.  (Mr.  Jachaon.)  For  what  period  is  that?— That 
is  the  total  capital  expenditure  up  to  date. 

8759.  31,000,000;.?— Bx.  31,921,000. 

8760.  The  amount  of  Bx-  12,897,000  which  you  gave 
us,  then,  was  the  amount  expended  up  to  the  period  of 
1875-76  P — That  was  the  total  expenditure  inonrred  at 
the  beginning  of  1875-76. 

8761.  (C'/wtirman.)  How  long  before  that  year,  1875-6, 
had  there  been  capital  outlay  upon  irri^tion  P — I  do 
not  remember  when  first  capital  expenditure  was  in- 
curred, but  it  was  certainly  before  18-59. 

8762.  Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  Oolonel 
Cotton's  work  was  considerably  anterior  to  the  Mutiny  P 
— It  must  have  been. 

8763.  And,  therefore,  irrigation  works  have  been 
carried  on  over  a  long  period,  though  they  were  not 
charged  to  capital  in  the  early  days  in  this  form  P  or 
would  the  12,897,000  include  such  capital  expenditure 
as  was  made  by  Colonel  Cotton  P — It  would  include  any 
expenditure  b;^  Government  on  those  works  which  are 
classed  as  maior  works,  at  whatever  period  it  had  been 
incurred.  When  the  present  system  was  introduced 
the  account  was  carried  back  to  include  all  past 
capital  expenditure. 

8764.  And  -may  we  take  it  that  that  Rx.  12,897,000, 
which  we  will  call  13,000,000,  really  includes  all 
anterior  expenditure  on  miyor  works? — Yes,  all  the 
expenditure  which  had  been  incurred  by  Government. 
At  that  time  there  were  companies  in  the  field. 

8765.  Which  have  since  been  bought  up  P — Yes,  at 
least  there  was  a  company,  I  should  say. 

8766.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  these  sums  of 
12,897,000  and  of  30,343,404  are  represented  by  loans 
boiTOwed  either  in  England  or  in  India  P  —  Of  the 
Bx.  30,343,404,  about  Bx.  22,000,000  have  been  incurred 
from  loan  funds. 

8767.  And  8,000,000  would  represent  about  the 
amoont  advanced  out  of  revenue  P—Yes  ;  that  includes 


the  old  expenditure  which  was  inonrred  entirely  Trom 
revenue.  The  expenditure  which  was  first  brought  to 
account  when  the  present  system  was  introduced  was 
Rx.  5,293,000Z. ;  when  we  first  began  to  keep  separate 
capital  accounts,  Bx.  5,293,000,  which  had  been  incurred 
out  of  revenue  previous  to  1867-68,  was  brought  to 
account  against  tho  capital. 

8768.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  borrowiiig 
for  the  purpose  P — ^No. 

8769.  Then,  in  reality,  the  amount  advanced  of  late 
years  out  of  revenue  has  been  comparatively  small  F — 
Yes. 

8770.  Not  above  three  millons  P— That  is  all. 

8771.  And  all  the  rest  has  been  borrowed  P — Yes. 

8772.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  there  any  sinking  fund,  or  any 
provision  for  repaying  the  borrowed  money  p — No,  there 
is  no  sinking  fund. 

8773.  (Chairman.)  As  we  have  understood  from  your 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  debt,  the  settled  policy  of 
India,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  constantly  borrowing  power,  is 
not  to  set  any  sinking  fund  against  the  debt  P — Yes, 
There  have  been  proposals  at  various  times  to  have 
sinking  funds  for  certain  portions  of  the  debt,  but  they 
have  invariably  been  disallowed,  upon  that  principle, 
that,  as  long  as  we  are  borrowing,  we  should  merely 
borrow  a  larger  amount  with  one  hand,  in  order  to 
create  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  other  debt  with  the 
other. 

8774.  But  in  the  case  of  irrigation  works,  do  they 
last  for  all  time  P — Charges  for  maintenance  are,  of 
course,  incurred  every  year. 

8775.  They  are  maintained  out  of  revenue,  I  presume  ? 

—Yes. 

8T76-7.  Supposing  damage  occurred  to  any  of  them 
involving  a  large  expenditure,  how  would  that  be 
chargedP  Have  there  been  such  cases P — Yes,  there 
have  been  such  cases.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  repairs 
have  always  been  charged  to  revenue. 

8778.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  I  am  speaking  of  extraordinary 
repairs  due  to  fiood  or  some  dlaaster,  where  the  works, 
say,  were  ail  washed  away  P— The  general  rule  is  that 
renewals  and  replacements  are  charged  to  Bevenue 
unless  they  exceed  the  cost  of  the  original  work,  in 
which  case  a  charge  to  capital  may  sometimes  be 
made. 

8779.  (Sir  Ralph  Snoss.)  There  is  no  charge  for 
depreciation  of  any  kind  to  the  famine  fund  P— No,  we 
charge  the  4  per  cent,  upon  the  full  amount  of  tiin 
actual  capital  expenditure. 

8780.  {Outirman.)  But  then,  it  is  only  suraosed  to 
be  intwest,  is  it  not,  on  actual  expenditnrc  ?— Yes. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  On  the  capital  amount  borrowed  P 

8781.  (Chairman.)  No,  on  the  total  amouut  expended, 
is  it  not  P — On  the  total  amoimt  expended. 

8782.  Pour  per  cent,  is  charged  on  the  whole  amount 
of  30,000,000i.,  but  of  that,  as  we  have  heard,  8,000,0001. 
is  advanced  out  of  revenue.  Then  it  has  been  the 
settled  policy,  has  it  not,  that  the  money  rdquired  for 
tJieso  irrigation  works  should  be  borrowed  m  India  P 
—Yes. 

H7S3.  I  see  that  out  of  this  total  amount  of  outlay  on 
construction,  which  amounted  to  29,000,000i.  in  1892-93, 
3,045,000/.  is  charged  as  outlay  in  England  P — Yes,  that 
was  for  the  purchase  of  the  works  of  two  companies,  the 
East  India  Irrigation  and  Canal  Oomjiany,  and  the 
Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company. 

8784.  Which  were  bought  up?— Yes.  The  former 
surrendered  its  works  to  the  Government  in  1869-70, 
the  Orissa  undertaking  for  l,043,698i.,  and  the  Sone 
works  for  48,7in.;  and  1,404,154Z.  was  paid  to  the 
Madraa  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  which 
has  since  been  called  theKurnool  Canal,  an  nnrecovered 
loan  from  Government  of  358,428/.  beincr  also  written 
ofl. 

8785-6.  Those  sums  altogether  make  up  a  total 
amount  of  about  2,853,000/.  or  2,854,000/.,  and  a  certain 
difi|erenco  is  left  between  that  sum  and  3,045,000/., 
which  is  stated  as  the  outlay  in  England  ;  do  you 
know  how  that  difference  is  accounted  for  P  If  you 
look  at  the  outlay  on  construction  in  tba  year  1892-93, 
itisst&tedas  3,045,525  P— Yes. 

8787.  And  if  yon  add  up  those  sums  which  you  say 
were  paid  in  England  or  wi-itten  o£F,  they  would 
amount  to  2,863,000/.,  or  rather,  I  think  we  must  not 
take  the  sum  written  uS* }  the  outlay  in  England  was 
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3,400,000,  Tory  nearly  2,500,000  P— You  would  hare  to 
inclode  the  amount  written  off. 

8788.  How  does  that  come  to  be  outlay  in  Brieland  P 
— Beoame  the  money  was  advanced  in  England,  and, 

when  written  off,  it  was  charged  in  EnglaudT 

8789.  Those  sums  together  make  np  2,853,000  or 
2,854,000  P— Yob. 

8790.  That  leaves  a  difference  between  them  and  the 
Bum  stated  as  outlay  in  England  of  192,000  P — Yes, 
this  balance  is  made  up  of  small  sums  spQnt  for  stores 
required  for  the  capital  expenditure  and  obtained  fl?om 
England;  these  sums  are  shown  against  the  English 
account;  they  are  very  small  amounts  in  each  year; 
they  are  all  shown  in  detail  in  the  statement  at  pages 
194  and  195  of  the  Finance  and  Berenne  accounts  for 
1893-94. 

8791.  Very  well.  This  sum  of  3,045,000  laid  out  in 
England  was,  as  far  aa  the  larger  part  of  it  is  con- 
cerned, capital  paid  over  to  tiiese  companieB,  was  it  t — 

Yes. 

8792.  And  it  was,  I  suppose,  raised  in  England, 
therefore  P— Yes,  it  must  hare  been  raised  in  England. 

8793.  Then  can  you  explain  how,  if  the  money  was 
raised  in  England  and  paid  over  in  England,  there 
came  to  be  an  exchwage  charge  of  Bx.  471,000  P — There 
must  be  an  exchange  charge  in  bringing  it  to  account 
in  India.  We  huve  converted  the  liability  into  Bx.  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  upon  which 
four  per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  charged  in  Rz.,  and  yre 
have,  therefore,  included  the  actual  exchange  at  the 
time  when  the  capital  sum  was  paid.. 

8794.  But  yon  did  not  pay  that  exchange? — In  one 
sense  I  think  we  may  aay  that  we  did  pay  it. 

8795.  If  you  raise  the  money  ovsr  here ;  snppoeing 
there  is  a  company  working  one  of  these  cuuus,  and 
^n  hny  it,  and  you  .pay  the  money  in  sterling  here  P— 

8796.  You  do  not  then  pay  exchange,  do  you  P — ^In 
my  opinion  you  incur  a  charge  for  exchange  just  as 
much  if  ^on  raise  the  capitafhere,  as  if  yon  ronit  it 
from  India. 

8797.  Yon  do  not  actually  pay  itf — You  inonr  a 

liability  for  it. 

8798.  Do  youP — Your  pound,  when  the  exchange 
rate  is  12  rupees  to  the  pound,  is  worth  12  rupees ; 
and  if  you  have  to  convert  a  sterling  liability,  und 
bring  it  into  a  rupee  account,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
must  take  each  pound  as  equivalent  to  Bs.  12.  wheUier 
yen  have  actually  to  remit  the  money,  or  whether  you 
raise  the  money  here. 

8799.  (Sir  Jamet  Teile.)  You  enter  the  gold  payment 
in  your  accounts  as  a  payment  in  India  in  rupees  at- 
the  exchange  rate  of  the  day  P — ^Yes. 

8800.  C/totrman.)  I  am  trying  to  nuUce  out  whether 
that  is  quite  an  intelligible  transaction,  I  mean  as  fkr 
as  actual  loss  goes.  I  understand  that,  if  yon  have 
to  remit  money  over  here  to  pay  a  chaise,  you  have 
to  raise  so  man^  rupees — 17  rupees  for  a  pound  where 
you  used  to  raise  12  or  13 — imd  when  we  compare, 
we  will  say,  1875-76  with  1893-94.  the  difference  in 
the  sum  of  rupees  that  you  have  actually  tio  raise  in 
order  to  remit  a  given  sum  is  evident  to  everybody. 
But  when  you  liquidate  a  purely  English  debt,  in 
which  no  remittance  takes  place,  is  it  <^uite  clear  that 
in  that  case  a  loss  by  exchange  occurs  — I  do  not  say 
that  a  loss  by  exchange  occors ;  but  I  do  say  that 
there  is  an  exchange  charge  which  must  be  brought  to 
account,  if  you  convert  a  sterling  liability  u^to  a  rajiee 
liability. 

8801.  At  all  events,  that  is  a  sum  upon  which  yon 
charge  the  four  per  cent  ? — Yes.  The  sterling  payment 
or  liability  was  brought  to  account  at  the  exchange  rate 
of  the  year  in  which  it  was  incurred. 

Does  that  seem  quite  clear  to  yon,  Hr.  JacksonP 

(3fr.  Jachaon.)  It  is  more  or  less  a  system  of  book- 
keeping. 

{Chairman.)  That  I  understand,  but  we  are  trying  to 
make  out  why  in  this  case  there  should  be  a  charge  for 
exchange. 

(Mr.  Jackson.)  Ten  rupees  to  the  sovereign — the 
difference  between  that  and  the  sum  actoaJny  paid 
is  a  

8602.  {Sir  James  PeiU.)  It  is  not  a  payment  cer- 
taiidy  P— We  do  not  actually  pay  the  amount  we  enter 
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in  tho   excliange  column  when  wo  roceivo  money  in 
sterling  in  England  to  meet  an  English  payment;  but 
I  do  not  see  how  that  affects  the  fast  that  the  pound 
paid  is  the  equivalent  of  so  many  rupees  at  the  rate  of   IS  May  J896. 
exchange  of  the  time. 


8803.  No.  but  yon  have  to  pay  the  pound  ? — "We 
have  to  pay  the  pounds,  and,  if  they  are  received  or  raised 
in  England,  we  remit  so  much  less  from  India.  But 
that  docs  not  affect  the  fact  that  all  the  pounds  we  pay 
at  the  same  time  are  of  the  same  valne. 

8804.  (Chairman.)  My  puzzle  is,  you  get  a  certain 
number  of  sovereigns  over  here  and  ^'on  pay  off  a  debt 
here  without  there  being  any  question  of  remittuioe. 
Whereas  it  is  a  loss  to  you  when  you  have  to  remit 
from  India  here  on  account  of  the  fall  in  exchange, 
when  you  borrow  over  here  is  it  not  a  converse  proceed- 
ing because  you  get  a  benefit  from  the  transaction  P 
— -I  demur  altogether  to  that  view.  I  do  not  see  what 
benetlt  we  get.  If  we  raise  in  England,  say,  1,000,000?., 
where  the  rate  is  Bs.  12  to  the  pound,  and  750,000!. 
when  the  rate  is  Rs.  16  to  the  pound,  our  liability  is, 
in  the  latter  case,  stated  in  a  leas  number  of  pounds, 
but  it  must  be  stated  in  exactly  the  same  number  of 
rupees. 

8805.  You  mean  that  if  ever  yon  had  to  pay  that 
debt  off,  you  would  have  to  pay  it  off  by  rupees  raised 
in  India  at  that  rate  P — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
system  charges  to  the  Irrigation  Department  less  than 
would  be  charged,  if  we  treated  the  liabitity  as  a 
sterling  liability  in  England,  and  charged  iiie  Depart- 
ment with  the  actual  payment  of  the  sterling  interest 
upon  that  liability  plus  the  exchange. 

8806.  It  is  right  to  represent  the  view  in  that  way, 
bnt  you  have  got  this  sterling  liability ;  if  ever  you 
paid  it  off,  you  would  have  to  raise  tike  additional 
number  of  rupees,  namely,  17  to  the  pouudP — Yes,  at 
the  present  rates  of  exchange. 

8807.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  But  it  is  only  in  the  same  way, 
is  it  not,  as,  if  you  were  in  fVance,  you  would 
enter  the  debt  according  to  the  Indian  system,  not  in 
pounds  but  in  francs  P— -Yes,  and  you  would  enter  it 
at  the  equivalent  exchange  or  an  average  equivalent 
exchange.  If  you  incurred  expenditure  in  England, 
and  the  exchange  rate  was  25  francs  to  the  pound,  you 
would  enter  every  pound  paid  in  England  as  25  francs 
in  your  French  accounts. 

8808.  (Chairman.)  I  am  not  demurring;  I  am  not 
raising  any  question  about  the  book-keeping.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  distinguish  what  is  real  loss  by  exchange, 
and  I  may  bo  wrong  in  putting  it  so,  from  what  appears 
to  me  fictitions  loss  by  exchange  P — I  venture  to  say 
that  our  accounts  do  not  pretend  to  show  what  the  loss 
by  exchange  is.  They  are,  as  I  said  before,  a  statement 
of  fact ;  they  show  the  equivalent  number  of  rupees 
for  any  sterling  p^rment  that  we  make  in  England. 
If  it  is  desired  to  wid  out  what  the  loss  by  exchange 
is,  separate  calculations  must  be  made  for  that  purpose ; 
our  accounts  do  not  profess  to  show  what  it  is. 

8809.  We  must  be  careful  when  we  speak  of  the  loss 
by  exchange  to  understand  that  it  really  is  loss  bjr 
exchange,  to  separate  that  part  which  may  be  attn- 
bntable  merely  to  book-keeping  from  that  part  which 
may  be  really  and  properly  put  as  inflioting  the  necessity 
m>on  India  of  raismg  an  aidditional  number  of  rupees — 
There  is,  I  think,  a  very  clear  distinction  between  the 
amount  shown  as  "  exchange  "  in  our  acoonnts,  and  the 
loss  by  exchange  which  we  actually  suffer. 

8810.  Does  irrigation,  on  the  whole,  work  out  to  a  net 
charge,  or  to  a  net  receipt  P — As  a  whole,  taking  major 
and  minor  works  together,  the  result  of  the  irrigation 
receipts  and  charges,  as  shown  in  our  Finance  and 
Revenue  Accounts,  is  a  net  cha^.  But  the  m^jor 
works  taken  separately  produce  a  small  net  revenue, 
over  and  above  the  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  capital 
expenditure  which  is  charged  against  <hem. 

8811.  Then,  taking  the  major  works,  will  you  give  us 
their  resulcs  for  somo  recent  year  P — I  think  it  will  be 
well  for  me  to  give  the  figures  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  because  the  Canal  Revenue  is  necessarily  of  a 
very  fluctuating  character,  being  laiKely  dependent  on 
the  seasons,  and  this  is  somewhat  strudi^ly  illustrated 
by  the  results  actual  or  anticipated  of  these  years. 
The  total  revenue  in  1892-93  was  Bx.  2,233,036;  the 
expenditure  Ri.  1,932,:I37 ;  leaving  a  net  revenue  of 
Rx.  300,699.  The  total  revenue  in  1893-94  was 
Ex.  2,096,611,  the  expenditure  Ex.  1,954,515;  leaving  a 
net  revenue  of  Ex.  142,096.  The  total  revenue  in 
1894-95  was  Bx.  2,146,726,  the  expenditure  Bx.  1 ,993,874 ; 
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Mr.  S.  J<Kob,  leavinF!  a  net  revenue  of  Bx.  152,852.    The  total 

CSJ.  revenue  in  1896-96  was,  aocording  to  the  Revised 

  Estimate,  Rx.  2,121,300.  the  expenditnro  Bx.  2,014,000  ; 

13  Max  ^Si"*'  leaving  a  net  revenac  of  Bx.  107,300.    The  total  revenue 

—   for  1896-97.  aoconling  to  the  Budget  Estimate,  ia  ex- 

I«i«^<«-  pectod  to  be  Kx.  2,673.600,  the  expentliture  Bx.  2,074,800  ; 
leaving  a  net  revenue  of  Bx.  59H,80U. 

8812.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  very  large  increase 
in  the  Budget  of  1896-97  ? — It  ia  entirely  doe  to  the 
season.  The  poor  result  in  1895-96  is  owing  to  the 
hdavT  mnfall  of  the  oold  weather  of  1894-65,  in  the 
North-Weat  fWrincea,  having  reduced  the  need  of 
irrigation  to  such  an  extent  as  to  diminish  the  receipts 
there  by  nearly  Bx.  200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the 
failure  of  these  rains  in  the  same  Province,  and  in  the 
Punjab  in  the  present  year  (whioh  is  regponaible  toe  a 
large  redaction  of  reTenne  nndw  another  head — ^land 
TOTenne)  ia  attributed  the  large  increase  under  this 
head,  which  is  anticipated  in  189i6-97. 

8813.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Ib  there  a  corresponding 
increase  of  land  revenue  in  a  year  of  heavy  rainfall  ?  — 
No,  there  wonld  not  be  any  increase  in  the  land  revenue. 
We  cannot  increase  the  land  revenue  when  there  ia  a 
good  year,  but  we  may  be  obliged  to  auspend  revenue 
vr  remit  it*  when  there  is  a  bod  year. 

8814.  {Mr,  Jackson.)  Then  really  an  increase  in  the 
net  revenue  of  irrigation  works  is  ratber  an  indication 
of  distress  ? — It  may  bo  so ;  but  I  would  rather  say  that 
the  irrigation  revenue  prospers  when  some  other  heads 
of  revenue  fail. 

8815.  (Cliairmin.)  Then  perhaps  you  would  explain 
to  us  now  in  what  form  the  irrigation  revenue  is  raised  ; 
is  it,  BO  to  say,  a  voluntary  contribution,  or  a  voluntary 
payment,  made  by  the  cultivators,  who  buy  the  water 
more  largely  in  bad  seasons  than  in  good  P— To  a  certain 
extonii  it  is  so.  The  revenue  is  mode  np  of  direct 
receipts  paid  for  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation 
purposes.  That  is  a  Tolnnfcory  payment  in  one  sense, 
but  it  ia  levied  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature. 

8816.  Oh,  quite  so.  The  occupier,  if  he  wants  water, 
buys  it ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  ? — Yes,  he  buys  it. 

8817.  {Mr,  Jackson.)  But  is  he  charged  a  rate  if  he 
does  not  buy  it  ?  Is  there  a  rate  levied  upon  him  for 
irrigation  purposes  whether  he  takes  the  water  or 
whether  he  does  not  ? — As  a  rule  there  is  no  &uch  rate 
levied.  In  some  parts,  for  instance,  in  Madras,  there  is 
what  may,  perhaps,  bo  called  an  irrigation  ccas ;  it 
is  not  collected  separately,  but  forms  part  of  the  land 
revenue ;  irrigated  lands  j»ay  a  higher  rate  of  land 
revenue  than  unirrigated  lands. 

8818.  Yes,  but  really  in  the  main  it  is  the  result 
of  sales  of  water? — The  direct  receipts  are;  but  there 
is  another  class  of  receipts  credit«d  to  irrigation  under 
the  titlo  of  "  Laud  Bevenue  due  to  Irrigation."  The 
true  financial  result  of  the  irrigation  works  would 
not  be  ^own,  unless  a  portion  of  the  land  revenue 
were  credited  to  them.  I  have  already  referred  to 
the  case  of  Madras,  where  direct  wwer  rates  are  not 
imposed,  but  the  irrigation  reTenne  is  collected  with, 
and  for  the  most  part  consolidated  with  the  land 
revenue.  It  is  in  that  province  that  the  bulk  of  the 
revenue  credited  under  this  head  comes  in.  The  irri- 
gation revenue  is  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same 
way  in  Sind ;  in  some  parts  of  that  province  cultivation 
is  entirely  dependent  on  irrigation,  and  there  JH)  per 
cent,  of  the  land  revenue  is  credited  to  irrigation  and 
only  10  per  cent,  to  the  land  revenue.  In  the  North- 
western Provinces  and  the  Punjab  also  there  are  some 
credits  unAar  this  head.  In  those  Provinoes  tho  irriga- 
tion revenue  is  assessed  separately  in  the  shape  of 
occupiers'  rates  and  owners'  rates ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  land  for  the 
purposes  of  the  asseSHmeut  of  land  revenue  is  raised 
by  the  canals,  and  when  a  fresh  assessment  of  irrigated 
or  irrigable  land  is  made,  a  certain  ixirtion  of  the 
increase  is  assigned  to  irrigation  and  is  credited  to  this 
head. 

8819.  Then  really,  in  the  case  where  you  gave  us  the 

figures  of  90  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent   P— That 

is  in  Sind. 

8820.  Is  that  another  way  of  saying  thai,  except  for 
the  irrigation,  jirobably  the  land  revenue  would  only 
have  been  10,  and  that  it  baa  been  increased  by  90  by 
the  fact  of  the  irrigation  works  having  been  provided  P 

 Tbe  fact  probaljly  is  that  there  would  have  been  no 

land  revenue  at  all  except  for  tho  irrigation. 

8821.  {Otairman.)  Then  may  I  take  it  that  in  this 
accounts  'which  you  have  laid  before  tu,  the  direct 


receipts  may  be  said  to  represent  what  I  call  the 
voluntary  payments  P — Yes;  they  include  also  the 
owners'  rate,  which  I  have  alr^tdy  mentioned,  but 
they  condiit  mainly  of  the  voluntary  payments. 

8822.  The  water  bought  P— Yea. 

8822a.  Well,  those  receipts  run  in  this  way :  1892^3. 
1,500,000;  189:t-9-|.,  1,350.000;  1894-95.  1.370,000; 
1895-96,  l,-260.0j0;  and  1896-97,  Budget,  1,750.000. 
I  am  puccing  them  in  round  figures. 

{Mr.Jackion.)  About  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

{Oiaimuin,)  But  you  sec  what  an  enormous  increase 
is  expected  in  1896-97  in  receipts  from  the  buyers  of 
water. 

{Mr.  Jachson.)  Quito  so. 

8823.  {Cluiirnuin.)  Then  we  come  to  laud  revenue 
due  to  irrigation,  and  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  gathor 
from  you  rightly,  that  that  really  means  land  revenue 
due  to  irrigation  P  I  ^onght  at  first  you  put  it  as  if 
it  was  a  rate  levied  upon  the  landowner,  verymuchlike 
that  in  oor  drainage  districts  down  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, where  the  people,  who  are  supposed  to  be  benefitted 
by  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  pay  a  heavy  rate  P— Yes. 

8824.  And  may  we  take  it  that  the  land  revenue  due 
to  irrigation  is  in  reality  a  rate  levied  on  the  land- 
owner or  the  occupiers  in  consideration  of  tbe  benefit 
which  is  attributed  to  the  work  P— It  is  not  assessed  as 
a  separate  rate ;  it  is  merely  assessed  as  an  addition  to 
the  land  revenue.  The  revenue  officers  determine  that 
so  mudi  of  that  additional  assessment  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  land  is  irrigated  or  irrigable,  and  that  is 
credited  first  of  all  to  landrevenueaud  then  transferred 
to  the  head  of  irrigation  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

8825.  That  is  to  say,  supposing  a  man  is  paying 
now  10  rupees,  we  will  say,  lor  a  certain  area  of  land, 
and  irrigation  work  is  carried  out  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  land  revenue  officers  say  that  that  irrigation 
work  has  made  that  land  worth  so  much  more ;  instead 
of  being  worth  10  rupees  it  is  now  worth  20  rupees ;  the 
assessment  is  raised  to  20  rupees,  of  which  10  are 
attributed  to  the  irrigation  — Yee.  Of  course  I  must 
explain  that  in  Bome  parts  of  India  the  land  is  held 
under  fixed  settlements  for  longer  or  shorter  terms, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  land  comes  under  re-scttlement, 
that  the  land  revenue  can  be  re-assesaed. 

8826.  Quite  so,  and  therefore  in  cases  where  that 
permanent  settlement,  or  a  settlement  under  contract 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  is  in  force,  these  irrigation 
works,  if  they  are  carried  out,  simply  go  to  the  benefit 
of  the  landowner  or  cultivator  who  pays  nothing  in 
respect  of  it  to  the  State  P — ^There  is  an  owners*  rate, 
OS  I  have  already  mentioneid,  which  is  levied  in  the 
North- Western  f^nvinoes  and  in  the  Pui^ab.  That  is 
levied  under  the  Irrigation  Act,  and  is  not  mixed  iq» 
with  the  land  revenne.  The  amount  of  it  is  not  laxj^. 
Owners'  rates  in  the  Punjab  and  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  produced  Bx.  73.550  in  1894-95. 

8827.  Therefore.  as_  a  rule,  you  may  say  that  there  is 
no  additional  rate  levied  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  laud 
imi^oved  by  irrigation  if  the  land  is  improved ;  as  long 
as  ihe  settlement  is  in  foroe,  the  cultivator  gets  the 
benefit  of  the  irrigation  without  any  payment,  but  at 
tho  end  of  the  time  a  re-assessment  takes  place,  and 
tho  revenne  officer  takes  into  couHideration  tlukt  a 
certain  portion  of  tho  increased  value  of  the  land  is  due 
to  this  in-i^ation  and  raises  the  assessment  accordingly  P 
• — The  cultivator  in  Norlhem  India  has  to  pay  as  aoon 
as  he  uses  the  water ;  the  owner's  asaessmeut  of  land 
revenne  cannot  be  raised  until  the  land  revenne  can  be 
re-settled  ;  but  in  Northern  India,  he  might  be  brought 
under  the  owners'  rate  as  soon  as  he  derives  any  benefit 
from  the  fact  of  his  lands  being  irrigated. 

(Cliairman.)  But  I  thought  I  had  understood  from 
you  before,  that  in  some  oases  the  cnltdvatra*  was  not 
charged  for  the  nso  of  tho  water  P 

{Mr.  Jiu-kmm,)  I  think  you  are  not  distingaishing 
between  the  cultivator  and  the  owner. 

{Ouiiniuin.)  No,I  have  not  been  distinguishing,  I  am 
taking  them  both  now. 

{Mr.  Jackson.)  I  think  that  is  where  the  witness 

differs  from  you. 

8828.  {Chairman.)  Then  is  it  always  the  case  that 
the  cultivator,  if  he  uses  the  water,  has  to  pay  P — He  has 
to  pay  either  in  the  shape  of  a  special  rate,  in  which 
shape  the  charge  is  levied  in  the  North -Western  Vto- 
vinces  and  the  Punjab,  or  in  tbe  shape  of  additional 
land  revenue,  in  which  shape  it  is  aBsossed  in  Uadran 
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8829.  You  see  I  do  uot  quite  follow  the  oaae ;  I 
thought  I  nudcrstood  you  to  say  that  in  some  cases  the 
water  is  bought  direct;  here  are  the  direct  receipts 
when  the  men  use  the  water,  but  in  other  cases,  and 
hero  perhaps  I  am  under  a  misapprehension,  no  charge 
is  made  for  the  water?— In  every  case  a  charge  is 
made  to  the  cultivator,  in  some  shape  or  other,  for  the 
water. 

8830.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  cultivator  P— To  the  cul- 
tivator ;  but  yon  o«i  get  at  the  landowner  in  Northern 
India,  if  the  value  of  his  land  is  improved,  either 
through  the  owners*  rate  or  by  an  adutional  assess- 
ment when  the  land  oomes  under  re-settlement. 

8831.  But  then  how  do  you  avoid  in  that  case  two 
men  making  a  double  payment  for  the  same  eervice? 
Supposing  the  cultivator  buys  the  water  and  pays  you 
a  proper  sum  for  it,  and  afterwards,  when  a  re-settle- 
ment of  the  land  takes  place,  the  owner  is  made  to  pay 
a  higher  amount  because  of  the  benefit  given  by  the 
irrigation,  how  do  you  avoid  in  that  case  there  being  a 
double  payment  P — The  land  revenue  is  merely  asseKsed 
with  reference  to  the  rent,  and  if  we  do  aasoss  any 
additional  payment  for  the  land  revenue  it  is  because 
the  landowner  has  already  derived  a  benefit  from  ^e 
fact  of  his  lands  being  irrigable,  and  has  in  fact 
charged  a  higher  reut,  which  is  paid  by  the  cultivator  in 
addition  to  the  payment  made  to  Government. 

8832.  That  is  to  say,  the  benefit  that  the  cultivator 
gets  when  he  bays  the  water  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  sum  he  pays  for  it,  that  he  is  able  to  pay  a  larger 
rent?— Yes. 

883."?.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  Bat  the  case  where  the  cul- 
tivator buys  the  water  by  the  {gallon  is  uot  the  case  in 
which  you  credit  a  portion  to  land  revenue  due  to 
irrigation? — ^You  do  in  some  cases  even  where  the 
occupier's  rate  is  levied :  in  the  North- Western  Provinces 
and  the  Punjab  there  is  a  credit  to  land  revenue  due  to 
irrigatiou  in  addition  to  the  direct  receipts.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  North- Western  Provinces  land  revenue 
due  to  irrigation  in  1894-95  was  taken  at  Bx.  117,498, 
and  in  the  Punjab  at  Bx.  30,758. 

8834.  Does  that  deal  with  the  same  cases  .in  which 
the  cultivator  buys  his  water  ? — Yes. 

8835.  (Ghairman.)  Then  may  we  understand  that, 
when  the  Government  comes  to  re-assess  the  land  tax 
upon  laud  which  has  been  benefited  by  irrigation,  they 
re-assess  it  upon  the  rent  actually  received;  and, 
therefore,  any  portion  of  that  which  they  attribute  to 
irrigation  is  arbitrary  ? — That  ie,  I  believe,  the  case. 

8836.  It  is  not  an  exact  calculation  P — I  should  not 
suppose  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  exact  calcula- 
tion in  such  a  matter. 

8837.  {Mr.  Jaekacm.)  But  though  it  is  an  arbitrary 
sum  which  is  fixed  arbitrarily,  it  is  probably  fixed  by 
experts  who  can,  more  or  less,  appreciate  the  relative 
{^portions  ? — Yes.  It  is  fixed  by  the  revenue  anthori<r 
ties,  who  are  more  interested  in  seeing  the  land  revenue 
AS  high  as  possible  than  in  the  irrigatiou  reveam. 

8838.  Though  arbitrary,  it  may  be  approximately 
correct  P— Yes. 

8839.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  In  that  year,  in  which  there 
was  an  increased  yield  for  irrigation,  what  was  the 
oormponding  loss  to  land  revenue ;  was  it  anything  of 
the  same  amoontP— You  refer,  I  think,  to  1896-97. 
We  have  not  yet  realised  that  revenue;  the  figure  I 
^ve  you  is  the  revenue  which  is  expected  to  be  realized 
m  that  year. 

8840.  {Chairman.)  I  think,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Jackson's 
qnestiotts,  it  would  be  interrating  if  you  would  read  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  due  to  irrigation  in  tiiose 
different  years.  I  read  out  to  you  just  now  the  direct 
receipts,  showing  a  variation  from  Bx.  1,500,000  to 
Bx.  1,265,000  up  to  1896-96,  and  then  the  enormous 
increase,  of  1,760,000,  pretty  nearly,  in  1896-97;  but 
what  is  interesting  is  that  in  tho  same  year  there  was  a 
very  considerable  increase  in  land  revenue  due  to 
irrigation ;  perhaps  you  would  read  that  column  P — The 
Land  Revenue  due  to  Irrigation  was,  in  1892-93, 
Rx.  722,306;  in  1893-94,  Rx.  746,926;  in  1894-95, 
Ri.  776,139;  in  1895-96,  Rx.  856,100;  in  1896-97  the 
Budget  estimate  is  Bx.  929,900. 

8841.  (Mr.  Jac2t«m.)  The  last  being  an  estimate? 
—Yea. 

8842.  (Sir  ReUfh  Kncm.)  Practically  an  estimate  for 
the  land  revenue  P — That  is  only  the  Itmd  revenue  duo 
to  irrigation.   The  total  land  revenue,  excluding  that 
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duo  to  irrigation,  was  estimated  in  I8f>o-96  at 
Ex.  'J6,.369,000,  and  the  estimate  in  1896-97  is 
Rx.  26,093,000;  that  is  a  reduction  of  Rx.  276,000. 

iCJuiirman.)  Although  tho  land  revenue  due  to  irriga- 
tion  shows  a  considerable  increase — 1^.  80,000. 

(Mr.  Jac1i9on.)  As  I  said  before,  a  bad  season  causes 
more  water  to  be  used,  but  produces  less  land 
revenue ;  it  is  an  indication  of  distress. 

{Chmrauin.)  No;  look  at  this.  In  that  year  tlic  pay- 
ment for  water  is  expected  to  be  very  great  indeed— 
Bx.  1,750,000— and  yet  the  land  revenue  duo  to  irrigation 
rises  too. 

(Mr.  JackaoH.)  I  thought  the  land  revenue  was  less 
in  a  bail  season,  and  the  land  rovenuo  due  to  irrigation 
was  greater  P — That  is  often  the  case. 

8843.  (Chnimwn.)  And  when  there  is  a  fall  it  is  no 
doubt  due  to  a  hnd  weagimi' — Yes. 

8844.  (Sir  Itnl-ph  Knox.)  And  there  was  a  uet  lossP— 
Yes.  The  fall  in  the  land  revenue  proper  largely 
exceeds  the  rise  in  the  land  revenue  doe  to  irrigalion. 
And  I  may  add  that  the  land  revenue  is  ordinarily 
increasing  year  by  year,  so  that  if  we  get  considerably 
less  revenue  in  one  year  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
the  probability  is  that  we  lose  more  than  the  actual 
amount  of  the  difference  betwera  the  revenue  of  the 
two  years. 

8846.  (Mr.  Jackmn)  Besides,  it  would  follow  that  in 
a  bad  season  the  proportion  of  revenue  attributed  to 
irrigation  would  bo  larger  than  it  would  in  a  season 
when  water  was  not  so  necessary  P — It  might  be  so. 

884G.  It  would  necessarily  follow,  would  it  notP— I 
am  doubtful  whether  it  would,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple wliich  is  followed  in  determining  tho  account  of 
such  revenue.  But  I  have  not  at  hand  tho  detailed 
rules  regarding  that  matter. 

8847.  The  value  of  it  rertainly  wonld  be  increased? 
— The  value  of  the  land  would  bo  increased  by  the 
irrigation,  but  the  landowner  might  not  derive  any 
immediate  benefit  from  such  increase. 

8848.  (ChaimMiu)  You  have  given  us  the  total 
revenue  received — ^the  total  working  expenses  and 
interest,  and  the  net  revenue ;  now  would  you  tell  us 
what  has  been  the  progress  of  the  working  expenses  in 
relation  to  the  revenue.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  roughly, 
the  working  expenses  represent,  iu  the  first  and  last 
year,  about  one- third,  do  they  not  P — About  one-third 
of  the  direct  receipts  P 

8849.  About  one-third  of  the  total  receipts  ?— Yes. 

8850.  First  of  all,  there  is  some  Rx.  800,000  as  against 
Bx.  2,233,000;  in  the  last  year  there  is  Bx.  820,000 
against  Bx.  2,673.000;  that  means  that  the  working 
expeuse^  are  rather  &lUng,  are  they  not,  in  proporti<m? 
— Yes,  they  do  not  seem  to  iuOTease  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  revenue. 

8851.  Exactly ;  the  revenue  is  rather  outstripping  the 
working  expenses  P— Yes.  Uutt  is  the  case  comparing 
the  first  and  last  years. 

885-2-3.  For  instance,  in  the  Budget  of  1896-97  the 
working  expenses  would  be  perceptibly  less  than  one- 
third— Bx.  820.000  to  Rx.  2,670,000  ?— Yes. 

8854.  Whereas  in  the  first  year,  1892-93,  they  are 
more  than  one-third?  —  'Jliey  are  rather  more  than 

one- third. 

(Mr.  Jackaon.)  Practically  it  is  a  larger  output  from 
the  same  fixed  expenditure  ;  that  is  the  prinoi^e. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  it,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
that  the  working  expenses  do  not  inorease  in  quite  the 
Bune  ratio  as  ^  revenue. 

8855.  (Mr.  Jackton,)  It  is  dividing  the  fixed 
expenditure  over  a  larger  out-put? — sSactly.  And 
where  there  is  a  fall,  they  do  not  fall  in  quite  the  same 
proportion. 

8866.  (Cliaimum.)  Then  we  come  to  the  interest 
charge.  Tho  interest  charge  in  1875-76  appears  tu 
have  been  Bx.  596,000,  rising  gradually  to  the  estimate 
for  1896-96  of  Bx.  1,222.000  P— Yes,  and  Bx.  1,254,000 
in  the  Budget  of  1896-97. 

8857.  And  the  whole  of  that  is  in  India  ?— Yes. 

8868-9.  How  comes  it  that  nothing  is  charged  iu 
England  as  against  that  sum  of  3,04i,000i.  which  you 
have  told  us  was  outlay  in  England  P— Wo  transferred 
thoso  amounts  to  India  in  the  year  in  which  Ihey  were 
incurred,  and  that  is  the  reason,  aa  I  have  already 
explained,  that  the  exchange  charge  comes  into  the 
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capital  account.  From  that  time  Tre  treat  them  as 
rupee  expenditure,  and  charge  4  per  cent,  npon  the 
rapes  equivalent 

8860.  Well,  I  Buppoee  that  really  is  fair,  is  it  not  P 
Because,  when  you  come  to  pay  the  interest  upon  that 
sum  of  3,000,000i.,  in  England,  you  have  to  pay  a  larger 
sum  in  rupees  in  order  to  meet  that  interest  P— Yes. 
If  we  had  retained  the  liability  as  a  sterling  liability, 
then  even  3  per  cent,  in  sterling  on  the  3,000,000Z. 
would  come  to  more  than  4  per  cent,  does  on  the  rupee 
equivalent. 

8861-2.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  intelligible.  There- 
fore, we  have  got  a  rise  from  Rx.  600,000  to  a 
snm  which,  I  think,  in  1890-97,  w  approaching 
Bx.  1,300,000  P—Yes,  Ri.  1,254.000. 

8863.  Bat  in  1875-76  the  revenue  was  so  small  that 
there  was  a  very  large  deficit,  was  there  not  P—Yes. 

8864.  However,  I  notice  that  in  1875-76  there  is  no 
attribution  of  any  portion  of  the  receipts  under  land 
reTcnue  to  irrigation  P — That  is  the  case. 

8865.  And,  therefore,  1875-76  is  not  quite  a  &ir  year 
to  take,  is  it  r — ^No,  it  would  not  be  fiiir  to  compare  the 
results  of  1875-76  with  those  of  1895-96. 

8866.  The  deficit  upon  this  basis  of  comparison  is 
unduly  large  P — Yes. 

8867.  Therefore  we  will  take  1884-85.  In  that  year 
the  not  receipts  were  Bx.  37,000,  were  they  not  P — Yea. 

8868.  Which  hai  risen  in  1895-96  to  Rx.  244,000  in 
the  Budget? — Yes,  but  it  is  now  expected  that  the 
actuals  will  bo  much  below  that ;  Rjl.  107,000  only  are 
taken  in  the  Revised  Estimate. 


).  Bat  for  the  vear   1896-97  you  anticipate 
Bx.  600,000?— Yes. 

8870.  Is  that  a  safe  estimate,  do  you  think  P — I  should 
■appose  BO ;  it  was  stated  in  the  Financial  Statement 
that  it  was  believed  to  be  a  perfectly  accurate  estimate. 

8871.  Bat,  according  to  what  you  have  told  us  before, 
that  would  not  be  a  normal  estimate,  because  in  this 
particular  year  the  receipts  are  opected  to  be  abnor- 
mally large? — ^Yes.  Sir  James  Westland  said  in  his 
Financial  Statement : — "  The  Irrigation  Beveuue  will  be 
"  unpreccdently  high  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
"  and  Oudh  and  in  the  Punjab.  Though  the  increase  is 
"  so  large,  Ex.  160,000  in  the  former,  and  Bx.  233.700  in 

the  latter  Province,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
"  it  will  be  realised,  as  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
"  estimates  proposed  by  the  local  authorities  led  to  a 
"  careful  scrutiny  of  them  before  they  were  accepted." 

8872-3.  Still  we  could  not  take  that  as  a  normal  or 
anj-thing  like  a  normal  net  receipt,  could  we  P — ^No.  I 
have  taken  out  the  net  receipts  for  every  year  fVom  1884- 
85  onwards,  and  they  show  that  while  the  revenue  flnc- 
tuates  very  much  f^m  year  to  year,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable gradual  improvement.  The  net  revenue  in 
1884-85,  which  was  a  somewhat  exceptional  year,  was 
Bx .  37,000 ;  then  from  1 885-86  to  1 888-89  there  were  still 
deficits;  130,000  in  1885-86;  112.000  in  1886-87; 
142,000  in  1887-88 ;  and  29,000  in  1888-89.  From  that 
time  there  has  been  no  deficit ;  they  have  all  been 
surpluses;  1889-90.  34,000;  1890-91,  153,000;  1891-92, 
206,000;  1892-93,  300,000;  1893-94,  142.000  j  3894-95, 
162,000;  1895-96,  107,000;  and  1896-97  the  estimate  is 
698,000. 

8874.  Then  would  yoa  be  disposed  to  put  the  average 
or  normal  surplus  at  Ri.  200.000,  or  would  that  be 
low  P—Yes,  between  Bx.  200,000  and  300,000  I  should 
think. 

8875.  Ajid  that  fairly  represents,  according  to  the 
oflBcial  view,  the  result  of  the  working  of  the  irrigation 
system  after  charging  everything  that  ought  to  be 
charged  against  the  works  P  Doea  it  include  the  four 
per  cent,  charged  ngaicst  the  works,  or  only  the  actual 
interest  paid  P — That  includes  the  4  per  ceut. 

8876.  That  is  to  say,  you  charge  against  the  whole  ex- 
penditure, say  of  Bx.  30,000,000, 4  per  cent,  for  interest, 
which  is  included  in  these  sums  of  interest  mentioned 
here  P — Yes,  the  sorplusus  I  have  given  bxo  calculated 
after  payment  of  that  interest. 

8877.  Therefore  yon  may  say  that  on  your  major 
works  you  get  4  per  cent,  and  still  there  is  a  surplus 
getting  on  to  1  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

8878.  Not  quite  1  percent.,  IZa.  or  14».P— The  net 
rctuni  including  the  4  per  cent,  was  6*04  per  cent, 
in  1892-93;  4-48  in  1893-94:  and  4-61  in  1894-95;  it 
will  be  somewhere  about  4-35  for  1895-96 ;  and  (if  the 
estimate  is  realised)  nearly  6  per  cent,  for  189&r97. 


8879.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Was  that  due  to  the  heavier 
expenditure  in  the  earlier  years  P  Is  the  rate  of  expen- 
diture on  the  maintenance  of  these  works  less  now  in 
conflequence  of  the  heavier  expenditnre  in  the  earlier 
years  P  I  mean,  how  is  it  you  get  the  increased  advan- 
tage in  recent  years  P — By  the  inct«ased  revenite  &om 
old  works  and  aj  the  new  works  that  produce  revenue. 

8880.  (Jfr.  JizcAwm.)  Really  your  net  rerenue  depends 
upon  your  gross  receipts  P — Yea. 

8881.  I  mean,  if  the  total  receipts  are  increased— 
from  whatever  cause,  from  dry  season  or  whatever 
eause— then  your  net  receipts  ue  increased,  because 
your  net  working  expenses  remain  about  the  same  P — 
Yea,  that  is  so. 

8882.  {Sir  Ral^h  Knox.)  There  is  a  greater  sale  for 
the  same  expenditure  P — ^Yes,  and  of  ooursQ  new  works 
are  opened  from  time  to  time,  and  these  works  take 
some  time  to  produce  their  full  revenue.  That  is  why 
ten  years  are  allowed  as  the  period  within  which  an 
irrigation  work  must  be  expected  to  produce  4  per  cent. 

8883.  How  does  the  growth  come  about  P — ^People 
have  to  see  the  use  of  it  practically,  before  they  take 
to  it  universally. 

8884.  In  fact  it  wants  advertising  P—Yes.  I  may 
observe  also  that  some  of  the  expenditure  which  we 
have  included  in  that  capital  charge  of  31  millions  is 
not  yet  imxlucing  any  revenue  at  all. 

8885.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  Do  you  think  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  jpart  of  the  cultivator,  to  make  larger  use  of  the 
irrigation  works  P — Ob,  yes,  I  think  there  is. 

8886.  Has  the  extension  of  railways,  and,  therefore, 
presumably  the  better  access  to  markets,  had  any  effect 
in  that  du^ction  p — Yes,  I  think  it  has  had  a  very 
decided  effect ;  I  think  the  railways  have  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  increasing  the  land  revenue,  just  as 
irrigation  has. 

8887.  Better  access  to  markets  of  course  increases  tha 
value  of  the  article  at  the  point  of  output  ? — Yes. 

8888-9.  (GJiairrmtn.)  But  if  that  surplus,  after  charg* 
ing  this  4  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay  on  the  works, 
amoonted  to  Bx.  800,000,  it  would  be  exactly  another 

1  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

8890.  And  on  that  assumption  I  suppose  you  may 
take  it  that  the  return  upon  the  major  irrigation 
works  is  something  like  5  per  cent  ? — Yes,  something 
approaching  that  on  the  average.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  some  of  the  works  are  not  productive ;  they  vary 
in  their  productiveness,  though  the  general  result  is 
that  which  I  have  stated. 

8891.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Is  it  expected  that  they  will 
all  be  productive  in  time,  or  are  there  some  which 
you  consider  will  never  be  productive  ? — Some  of  them 
are  constructed  simply  as  protective  works,  and  it  is 
not  expected  that  they  will  be  producrive.  And  I 
BuppoBo  the  works  which  we  took  over  from  the  com- 
panies will  never  be  productive ;  they  are  among  the 
most  expensive  of  our  irrigation  works,  and  they  pro- 
duce a  very  small  revenue. 

8892.  So  that,  on  those,  which  you  really  intended  to 
be  productive,  you  make  more  than  5  per  ceut.  P — We 
do ;  on  some  of  them  we  mako  very  large  amounts 

indeed. 

8893.  Were  those  works  constructed  by  the  companies 
expensively  constructed?  And  is  the  fact  that  thay 
are  not  paying  works  duo  to  their  having  been  not  so 
well  engineered  as  they  might  have  been  P — I  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were  expensively  constructed  ;  but  the 
return  from  them  is  very  small.  For  instance,  the 
capital  charge  for  the  Orissa  project  is  taken  at 
Rx.  2,566,000,  and  it  does  not  even  cover  its  working 
expenses. 

8894.  (Sir  Jatnet  Peile.)  I  think  that  work  wants 
developing  by  distributaries,  does  it  notP— I  suppem 
it  doea.  '^'^ 

8895.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  to  enlarge  its 
use  ? —  I  believo  that  is  the  case  ;  but  I  do  not  suppose 
it  would  ever  do  much  more  than  cover  the  working 
expenaes.  Then  the  Kurnool  Canal  in  Madras,  which 
we  took  over  from  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  the 
capital  expenditure  on  which  is  shown  as  Bx.  2,169,000, 
also  does  not  cover  its  working  expenses. 

8896.  That  is  in  a  part  of  the  conntry  where  irru;a- 
tion  is  not  appreciated  P—Yes,  and  I  have  heftrd 

it  is  not  really  required. 

8897.  It  is  not  used  by  the  cnltiTators  in  ordinary 
seasons  P—  No,  The  gross  rcvenae  is  very  small  iodced. 
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88^8.  (Mr.  Jaclciun.)  la  that  dne  to  the  kind  of  vroym 
grown  ill  the  district,  or  is  it  due  to  want  of  appreci- 
ation (ns  it  is  pat)  of  the  henefite  ?  To  pnc  it  in  another 
way,  woald  not  the  TOtae  of  irrigation  depend  npon 
the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  kind  of  crop  which  can  be 
produced  from  that  soil,  in  a  particular  district  ? — Yes, 
it  would  to  a  very  large  extent. 

8899-  Some  cropw  produce  more  revenue  than  others? 
— ^Yes,  certainly.  It  mnst  be  largely  dne  in  this  case 
to  a  miscalonlacion.  The  nature  of  the  soil  in,  I  believe, 
such  that  irrigation  is  very  little  need  indeed;  with 
that  two  millions  odd  of  expenditure  we  gat  a  revenue 
of  only  Rx.  11 ,000  or  Si.  12.000. 

8900.  Then  practically  it  is  not  used  at  all  Practi- 
cally it  is  not  used  at  all. 

8901.  {Sir  Jamef  Peile.)  There  is  no  continuona 
demand  for  irrigatioi.  there  ;  that  is  a  fact  ? — Yes. 

S902.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  that  a  district  which  is 
covered  by  railwayii  P-r-There  are  railways  in  the 

district, 

8903.  And  do  yon  happeii  to  know  what  crops  are 
produced  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  believe  'a 
great  part  uf  the  soil  is  what  it^  called  black  cotton  soil, 

,  for  which  irrigation  is  seldom  nseful. 

8904.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  The  demand  for  irrigation 
hardly'  ever  comes  from  the  people  themselves,  does 
It,  it  IS  done  as  a  sort  of  paternal  work  ? — The  works 
are  undertaken  largely  with  the  view  of  protecting 
them  from  the  fearful  i-esnlts  of  famine, 

S90o.  Bat  the  demand  does  not  come  from  the  people 
themselres  P  The^  are  not  alive  to  the  advantage's  to 
be  derived  from  it  P — 1  do  not  suppose  the  original 
demand  would  ever  come  from  them, 

8906.  (Chainmin.)  When  you  speak  of  protective 
works,  do  you  mean  jirotectivc  works  against  famine, 
or  lOre  mine  of  these  works  protective  works  against 
inundations? — There  are  some  works  which  are  pro< 
tcctive  against  inundations,  such  as  embankments,  but 
the  technical  terra  "  protective  works  "  means  protective 
against  famine. 

8907.  So  far  as  tbey  are  mere  protective  works 
against  inundations,  that  ontlay  would  not  he  remnne- 
rutive,  would  it  P  It  would  be  remunerative,  of  course, 
in  one  aen^e,  in  that  it  would  Have  tho  cultivators 
from  great  loss,  but  it  would  not  be  directly  re- 
munerative to  revenue  P — A  rate  is'chargeabln  in  such 
cases  under  the  Northern  India  Canals  and  Drainage 
Act  (viii.  of  1873),  but  I  cannot  find  any  credit  of  such 
receipts  in  the  acconntt^.  All  such  expenditure  is, 
however,  charged  to  miuor  works ;  thore  arc  no  major 
works  of  that  nature. 

fiW8.  (3fr.  Jackson.)  Would  thoy  be  charged  to  irriga- 
tion works  P — Yes. 

8909.  Even  though  they  are  prctsctive  works  to 
prevent  inundation? — Yes. 

8910.  {Chairman.)  One  mure  question  upon  this 
return  upon  the  oatlay.  We  have  come  to  the  con- 
closion  that  on  an  average  probably  5  per  cent,  is  beinir 
made  npon  good  and  bad  alike ;  that  is  the  general 
return  upon 'the  oatlay  that  has  been  madeP — Yes, 
nearly  5  per  cent,  at  present. 

8911.  Bat  in  reality  the  account  of  the  revenue  of 
India  of  the  present  year  is  somewhat  better  than  that, 
because  the  4  per  cent,  is  charged  upDn  the  whole  of 
the  outlay  ;  in  reality  the  debt,  which  has  been  incnrrod 
ou  account  of  these  irrigation  works  has  amounted  to 
considerably  less,  something  like  22  millions  p — That  is 
the  amount  of  the  expenditure  which  has  been  charged 
outside  the  revenue  account. 

8912.  And,  therefore,  may  we  not  say  in  addition  to 
that,  tha-t  as  far  as  the  actual  revenae  for  tho  present 
years  is  concerned,  the  construction  of  these  works  is 
represented  by  a  debt  amounting  to  about  22  miUions, 
probably  or  possibly  cai  rying  Zk  per  cent,  interest,  sball 
we  say  ?— More  than  3i. 

8913.  Yes;  but,  supposing  we  only  take  it  as  3^  per 
cent.,  that  woald  represent  something  like  Sx.  770,CHX), 
would  it  not? — Yes. 

8913a.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  get  1,200,000  plus  1  per 
cent.—  - 

{Mr.  JacJison.)  The  return  is  6  per  cent,  on  the 
22  millions. 

8914.  (Chairman.)  Yes,  exactly ;  and  therefore,  in 
rsHlity,  as  far  as  the  revenue  of  India  is  concerned,  the 
State  is  paying  about  770,000,  while  she  is  getting  this 
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1,200,000  plus  300,000,  that  is,  1,500,000  P— That  is 
correct  as  far  as  tbe  figures  are  concerned  i  bat  I  should 

say  that,  while  the  diatincbion  between  tho  expend!   

inre  from  borrowed  money  and  from  revenne  is  obsei'ved    is  May  1896. 
in  our  accoants,  yet,  as  far  as  the  Public  Works 
themselves  are  concerned,  we  treat  the  whole  of  the 
charge  as  a  charge  which  should  produce  revenue. 

8915.  But  it  does  not  give  quite  an  exhaustive  view 
of  tihe  financial  sitaation  to  confine  ourselves  merely  to 
the  eifect  upon  the  Public  Works  Budget.  As  I  have 
stated  it,  the  result  is  more  fovoarable,  as  fax  as  the 
revenue  generally  of  India  is  oonoerned,  than  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  oklcalations  that  the  Public 
Works  Department  make? — It  may  be  considered  so 
from  one  point  of  view. 

8916.  You  have  told  as  the  method  in  which  the  land 
revenue  dne  to  irri^tion  is  calculated,  and  you  hare 
given  ns  the  provinces  in  whioh  saoh  revenne  is 
credited  as  miscd  from  land  revenue:  are  those  the 
only  provinces  in  which  irrigation  revenue  occurs?— 
In  Bengal  also  there  are  major  works.  buG  tbe  revenne 
there  only  oomes  in  from  direct  receipts,  not  from  land 
revenue  due  to  irrigation. 

&917.  That  is  where  there  is  apermanent  settlement, 
is  it  not? — Yes. 

8918.  And  they  will  never  be  able  to  get  any  addition 
to  land  revenue  there,  will  they  P— Not  in  the  per- 
manently settled  dirftrirts. 

8919.  {Mr.  Jack-ion.)  Does  that  quite  go  the  whole 
length  of  the  case  ?  I  thought  you  said  that  yon  had 
some  power  under  an  Act  to  levy  a  ratoP — In  tho 
North-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab  we  have.  ^ 

8920.  {Cliairman.)  Not  in  Bengal?— Not  in  Bengal. 

8921.  {Mr.  Jacks'tit.)  But,  sapposing  you  were  going 
to  provide  odaitional  in'igatioii  works  in  Bengal,  woald 
il  not  be  within  your  power  by  a  special  Act  to  make 
special  charges? — I  should  say  it  would  be  within  the 

t lower  of  the  Legislature  to  mako  psrmanently  Kettled 
ands  liable  to  an  irrigation  cess. 

h922.  And  to  make  such  charges  practically  a  con- 
dition of  f  roviding  them  ? — Yes,  it  certainly  might  be 
made  a  condition  of  providing  the  work. 

8923.  But  that  has  not  been  done  in  the  past  P— 

Not  in  Bsngal. 

8924.  (Chairman.)  Ana  have  therj  been  great  irriga- 
tion works  in  Bengal? — Yes,  the  Oriss'i  and  the  iSone 
projects,  each  of  which  cost  about  Ri.  2,600,0i-H),  aro  in 
Bengal . 

fe92-').  And,  though  the  cultivator  there  buys  the 
WiittT,  to  whatever  extent  the  result  of  that  irrigation 
beUL'tits  the  land  and  enables  the  landowner  to  get 
more  rent  from,  the  cultivator,  that  goes  and  will  my  for 
ever  entirely  into  the  pocket  of  the  landowner  P  —  There 
ig  no  provision  in  the  Bongal  Irrigation  Act  for  any 
rate  on  the  owner. 

8926.  Ought  there  not  in  such  cases  as  that  to  be 
some  stipulation  that  a  special  rate  should  be  paid? — I 
am  hardly  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point 
without  further  consideration. 

8927.  {Sir  Ualph  Knox.)  Bat  docs  it  not  a  great  deal 
depend  npon  whether  these  people  ask  for  the  water  or 
not? — On  that  condition  I  doubt  whether  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  revenue  would  evtr  be  agreed  to. 

8928.  Th'.'y  are  not  safficiently  enlightened  ? — I 
doubc  if  they  would  be  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
prospective  advantages  to  agree  to  a  possible  enhance- 
ment of  the  revenue  in  order  to  secure  them. 

8929.  iChftirman.)  That  is  to  say,  that  tbey  woaid 
say  :  "  We  will  go  without  these  works  "  ? — I  think  that 
would  probably  be  the  case.  These  two  big  wwks  in 
Bengal,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  works  which 
were  begun  by  a  company  and  not  by  the  Govemnient. 

8930.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  how  did  they  expect  to 
get  their  profits  then  P — That  was.  I  believe,  one  of  tho 
difficulties  which  arose  eventually,  and  led  to  the 
Qovernmcnt  taking  them  over  ;  the  irrigation  revenue 
is  so  mnoh  mixed  up  with  land  revenue  that  it  aeems 
almost  impossible  for  a  company  to  work  canals  in 
India. 

8931.  {Mr.  Jackaon.)  Would  that  apply  to  the  gentle- 
man whom  you  describe  as  the  landowner  who  has  this 
permanent  arrangement ;  would  not  he  be  alive  to  the 
advatages  of  irrigation  works,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
increase  his  revenne? — I  do  not  think  so.  Tbey  get 
a  very  large  profit  now  from  the  penoanent  settlement. 
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8932.  Tliey  would  be  gorged,  you  thiuk  P—l  doubt 
if  they  would  be  tempted  much  by  the  prospect  of  a 
possible  increase  due  to  irrigation  ;  I  may  aay,  also,  that 
I  believe  that  irrigation  is  not  called  for  in  many  parts 
of  Bengal. 

H9.VS.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  say  that  in  Bengal  these 
works  are  paying  you  now  C  Tbe  only  receipt  is  that 
derived  from  direct  payments,  namely,  for  the  water 
that  the  cultivator  buys,  and  no  root'ipts  nre  realised 
on  account  of  improvwl  land  revcnno  j  would  not  that 
presumablv  lead  to  the  fiu  t  tliat  no  profit  is  made  in 
Bengal  p~That  would  of  course  alfcc-t  the  amount  of 
the  earnings.  The  provision  of  ihe  Northern  India 
Act  is,  that,  **  in  addition  to  the  occupiers'  raie,  a  rate 
"  to  be  cailetl  the  'owncTa'  ruto'  may  be  impOBed, 
"  according  to  rales  to  he  made  by  the  Local  Govcrn- 
"  mcnii,  on  the  owners  of  canal- irrigated  lands,  in 
"  respect  of  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  such 
"  irrigation." 

8934.  But  that  is  not  done?— The  rate  is  imposed  in 
the  Nortli-West  Provinces  and  the  Punjab,  but  that 
provision  is  not  applicable  to  Bengal. 

8935.  Could  you  give  ns  what  the  result  is  of  the 
works  in  Bengal,  in  the  form  in  whicli  yoa  have 
given  it  ua  for  India  gener.illy  in  this  return  of  irriga-- 
tion  major  works?— Yes, 1  can  give  the  results  for  gome 
years,  I  have  not  got  them  for  all  the  years  mentioned 
before. 

8936.  No  ;  but  give  lis  them  for  any  year  ? — For 
lb9:J-94tbo  direct  receipts  in  Bengal  wer.;  Rx.  U!7.000. 

8937.  And  no  land  revenue,  o£  course,  from  what  you 
tell  us?~No  land  revenno  is  credited  to  irrigation  in 
Bengal. 

8938.  That  is  in  18M-9-i?— Yt.s;  the  working  ex- 
pons'-'S  are  Ex.  1)5,000,  which  leaves  a  net  revenue  of 
22.000.    That  does  not  include  any  charge  for  iuteres!:. 

8f>39..  (Kr.  Jnck$on.)  la  that  so?  The  workina 
charges  do  not  include  interest  in  such  oases  ."—No. 

8940.  The  145,000,  does  not  include  inter.  Bt  ?— That 
docs  not  include  interest. 

8941.  {i'liairm"H.)  What  has  been  the  cost  of  those 
works? — Simple  interest  on  the  capital  outlay  on  the 
works  comes  to  Rx.  ii-tti.iJOO,  so  that  there  is  a  net 
charge  of  "224,000,  including  tlio  interest. 

8942.  You  siiy  that,  where  the  landowner  id  not 
charged  at  all,  tliat  is  the  result?— I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  sole  cause  ;  it  coiitrilmtcs  to  the  loss,  but  tho 
direct  receipts  are  also  very  low  in  Bengal. 

8943.  (Sir  Jameit  Pi'ilr.)  Th<-  works,  in  fact,  have 
neT(T  been  devclop.-d? — Th 'y  have  not  iK-en  fully 
ilevelopwl. 

894-I-.  A.nd  within  the  last  three  years  ni<mey  lias 
been  appropriated  for  developing  them  ? — 1  believe  that 
is  the  case.  The  Oi-issa  project  also  was  constructed 
largely  in  view  of  its  being  protective.  Tho  Orissa 
famine  some  years  ago  is,  of  course,  well  known. 

8945.  Is  the  profit  any  better  lately?  have  you  the 
figures  of  l89;>-96  ?— No,  1  have  not  the  details  for 
1895-96. 

8946.  (Mr.  Jurhsnn.)  What  was  the  capital  in  that 
case? — Tho  capital  outiav  on  all  iho  Bengal  tni^or 
works  is  Rx.  (>,180,c.8l;  to  the  end  of  1893-94. 

8947.  Now,  can  you  give  us  tbe  receipts  in  any  other 
district  with  capital  outlay  of  about  tha  same  amount  P 
— The  capital  outhiv  in  the  North-West  Provinces  is 
Ex.  7,-185,0tjr>. 

8948.  What  are  the  direct  receipts  there  ? — The 
direct  recei|)ts  are  Rx.  o85,000. 

8949.  Comparing  with  Rx.  167,000  in  tlic  other  case? 
—Yes. 

89.50.  {Clii'inniin.)  What  is  the  amount  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  of  the  land  revenne  due  to  irrigation  ? 
— The  land  revenue  due  to  irrigation  is  Rx..  118,000, 
making  a  total  rc-vcnne  of  Rx.  703,000. 

8951.  {Sir  Jam-i  P<-ilc.)  Could  you  give  an  in^ta^oe 
from  Madras  ? — Yes,  I  will  give  you  Madras  directly. 

8!'52.  {Chainvan.)  B^-fore  you  ]msH  to  Madras  would 
you  give  us  the  working  expenses  in  tho  NOTth-West 
Pi-ovincc3?— They  arc  Rx.  2r:5,0(M). 

89.33.  And  the  interest  on  theRx.  7,485.000  is  ? 

_Ex.  298,000;  it  works  out  to  a  net  revedue  of 
Rx.  150,000  after  covering  the  interest. 

8954.  {Mr.  Jiuheon.)  The  real  cause,  therefore,  of  the 
deficit  in  Bengal  ia  the  small  use  made  of  it  ?— Yes. 


8955-  {(Jlutirman.)  I  think  this  comparison  is  rather 
interesting.  Perhajis  it  would  be  poKsible  for  you  to 
etilargt!  this  return  that  you  have  given  us,  and  which 
you  have  been  ex{)laining  to  ua,  by  giving  the  figures 
Vof  tho  several  Provinces,  for  a  year  or  a  couple  of 
years? — Yes,  I  could  give  it ;  it  would  make  it  rather 
bulky  if  it  wore  given  for  tlie  four  or  five  years. 

8956.  It  would  probably  do  as  a  sample  if  you  gave 
ns  a  couplo  of  years? — 'A  couple  of  years  with  an 
interval  between. 

8967.  Perhaps  you  would  cliooso  yonr  years  so  as  to 
bhow  the  result  P — Yes,  I  will. 

8958.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  And  that  would  include  what 
Sir  James  ^eile  wanted  for  Madras  ? — Yes,  I  can  give 
yon  the  figures  for  Madras  now.  The  capital  charge 
in  Madras  is  Rx.  6,091,000;  the  direct  receipts  are 
Rx.  30,000;  the  l«nd  revenue  due  to  irrigation 
Rx,  531,000.  I  mentioned  that  the  system  was  dif- 
ferent there,  that  the  imgation  reveime  was  derived 
chiefly  from  tho  share  of  thfe  hind  revenue  attributed 
to  irrigation.  The  working  expenses  there  are 
Rx.  117.000. 

8959.  {(Jhairmaii.)  And  the  interest? — Tho  interest 
Ex.  239,000  ;  tlie  net  revenue.  205.000.  Madras  and  the 
North.\Vc8t  Provinces  are  the  two  provinces  in  which 
the  results  are  so  g.HMi  that  they  wipe  out  the  loss  in 
Bengal  and  elKcwhere. 

8960.  [Mr.  Nuoroji.)  Were  some  of  these  irrigation 
works  orijjinaily  old  works  u|)on  which  only  a  small 
nmoLint  was  expended? — Soma  of  them  were  old  works. 

89G1-2.  And  the  capital,  that  you  are  including, 
only  is  that  which  is  actually  expended  by  you  P— That 

is  so. 

8963.  Tlieivfore,  tho  interest  calculated  on  that  will 
u'lt  be  quiti-  fair  to  revenue  as  so  much  interest  on  the 
capital  .^  —  1  believe  that  it  is  considered  by  experts 
that  in  most  cases  the  expenditure  incurred  by  Govern- 
ment on  such  wurks  has  been  almost  as  great  as  if  they 
had  been  constructed  ifr  novo  by  them.  There  may 
be  some  exceptions,  but  I  understand  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  existing  works  have  been  i)ractically  reconstructed. 

8964,  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  revenue  is 
calenlatffl  i>imp]y  u]H)n  actual  expenditure  P — Yes, 
E^imply  upon  thij  amount  cxjicndcd  by  the  GoTomment 
of  India. 

8itti-"i.  All  the  previous  prej)arations  in  olden  times 
are  used  now,  and  for  them  no  caiiital  is  calculated? — 
That  is  so,  yew. 

8966.  {Mr.  Jnrlison.)  Except  in  so  far  that  you  qualify 
that  statement,  as  I  uuderstanil,  by  stating  that,  in  the 
opinion  (if  the  ( ntiinccrs,  the  cost  of  reconstruction  has 
hfcii  probably  as  larjK-  as  it  «ould  have  been  to  have 
eiinstructeil  the  worlds  in  the  first  instance.^ — Yes,  I 
believe  that  to  be  the  case, 

8!'67.  {Mr.  '^iioroji.)  That  is  in  some  cases  ? — In 
most  of  the  cases,  1  think,  but  there  may  be  some 
exceptions. 

8968.  Some  of  the  old  canals  and  irrigation  works  in 
tho  North- Western  Provinces  have  been  brought  into  use 
and  reconstructed.  I  may  say,  with  the  same  amount 
of  expenditure  as  if  you  had  built  ^hem  anew? — I 
cannot  speak  on  a  matter  of  that  kind  from  any  personal 
knowledge  or  witli  any  authority,  but  I  have  certainly 
seen  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  most  of  them  have 
been  reconstructed  at  a  cost  which  brings  a  fair  charge 
against  the  capita!. 

&969,  It  would  be  very  desii-ablc  to  know  the  facts 
accurately,  because  I  hiivo  understood  it  difierontlj'? — 
I  will  see  if  1  can  obtain  any  definite  informatieu  on 
thi.s  point.  Some  irrigation  works,  however,  certainly 
were  constructed  by  old  Native  governments,* 

8970.  (Sir  Uclph  Kiioj-.)  Then  they  were  ajipreciateil 
in  those  earlier  times  tq  some  extent? — They  were 
few  in  number;  and  they  have  been  extended  aud 
amplified  by  the  British  Government. 

8971.  But  still  the  idea  of  irrigation  was  *.me  which 
was  familiar  to  the  people  ? — In  some  ]}arts  of  the 
country  it  was. 

8972.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  think  the  Westtrn 
.lumna  canal  is  the  only  one  of  any  importance? — 
That,  I  believe,  ia  the  largest  of  the  old  works,  and  a\yon 
that  oiu"  capital  expenditure  is  Rx.  1,408,000,  while  tho 
net  return  from  that  canal  is  not  among  tbe  largest. 

8973.  [Sir  Jtalph  Knojc.)  Where  is  that?— That  is  in 
tlio  Punjab. 


»  SeeQ.  964C  et  teq. 
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8974.  (Mr.  Jackaon)  I  suppose  the  old  works  wotild  bo 
in  the  main  nearer  the  sources  of  supply  P — Tank 
irrigation  was  well  known  and  much  nsed  iu  somo 
parts  of  India  before  the  advent  of  the  British  power. 
Bat  there  were  also  a  few  rirer  works. 

8975-6.  (Sir  Jtume  Feile.)  In  Madras  ?— Then;  wore 
some  riTcr  works  in  Madras  and  in  the  North-Western 

Provinces  too. 

8977.  (Chainmin.)  Would  you  tell  us  in  detail  of 
what  the  direct  receipts  consist  ? — They  coiisi.st  t  hietly 
of  the  occupierB*  nit^s,  which  furnish  Kx.  1,147,511  out 
of  the  total  for  1894-95.  Owners'  rates  in  the  Punjab 
and  North-Western  Provinces  i)roducedH  further  sum  of 
Rx.  73,650,  and  Navigjvtion  Keceipts  (mostly  in  IJengjil) 
fti.  59,985.  The  halanee  is  iniido  up  of  various  i)etty 
items,  Bnoh  as  plantations,  supply  of  water  i)ower, 
supply  of  water  to  towns,  &c. 

8978.  Then  part  of  this  irrigation  system  is  extoiiBion 
of  navigation  ways? — Yes.  There  ine  somu  receipts 
from  navigation,  especially  in  Bengal ;  the  receipts 
in  other  proviuees  ure  ?miill. 

8979.  At  the  beginning  of  your  evidence  you  men» 
tioncd,  as  part  of  the  irrigation  works,  canals,  but  I 
jiidjije  from  this  that  the  canal  portion  <)f  thes(!  irrigation 
works  is  small? — No;  thucanalB  are  the  chief  irrigation 
works. 

8980.  (Mr.  Jiichton.)  But  not  for  the  jmrposo  of 
navigation  P  —Not  chiefly  for  the  parpose  of  luivigation. 

89H1.  (Chuxrman.)  I  meant  for  par])OHcs  of  navigation? 
— Snmo  of  them  arc  nued  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
bnt  that  is  nob  the  chief  objctit  of  theni. 

tJ982.  How  are  the  occupiers'  rates  assessed? — Tlie 
occtipiers'  rute^  are  osscssea  under  rules  frame<1  by  the 
Provincial  Government;  the  Provincial  (ioTcnnnent 
has  power  to  fix  the  rates  wtiich  shall  l)o  (-li)irged  for 
the  sti}>ply  of  water. 

8983.  Is  that  under  Act  ?— Yes.  There  are  different 
Acts  for  the  various  provinces.  It  is  under  an  Act 
(VIII.)  of  187S  for  Northern  Inrlia. 

8984.  Ajid  in  those  provinces  you  have  c.xpliiined  to 
UR  that  there  is  a  power  of  enforcing  n  rate  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  brings  in  over  Ex.  7;i,000  P — Yes.  there 
is  in  those  provinces  a  rate  upon  the  owner  its  well. 

8985.  Is  that  looked  nj)on  as  a  sufficient  chiirgo  P 
Does  it  fairly  represent  the  benetit  to  the  owners? — It 
ia  intended  to  do  so.  The  rate  is  Htatcd  to  be  imposed 
iu  re8|»ect  of  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  such 
irrigation,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  am(mnt  which 
may  be  assessed.  The  Act  provides  that :  "  The 
"  owners'  rate  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  which,  under 
*'  the  rules  for  the  time  being  ni  force  for  the  assess' 
*'  ment  of  land  revenue,  might  be  asses.sed  on  such 
"  land,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  annual  value 
"  or  produce  therecif  caused  by  the  canal  irrigation." 

8986.  Then  the  revenue  officers  mny  assess,  as  I 
understand  by  that,  to  the  full  extent  of  what  they 
con.sider  ttie  benefit  conferred  upon  that  land  P — Yes, 
they  may,  subject  to  the  general  mlcs  regarding  the 
assessment  of  land  revenne. 

8987.  (Mr.  Mowhrny.)  Does  that  ownicrs'  rate  come 
under  the  bead  of  direct  receipts,  or  does  it  come  under 
land  revenue? — It  comes  under  direct  receipts. 

8988.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  sum  which  Mr.  Jacob 
told  us  ia  part  of  the  Rx.  73,000.  I  asked  the  (question 
because  the  Rx.  73,000  sounds  a  small  sum.-' — Yes. 
That  is  because,  when  the  land  comes  under  aBsessinont 
on  re-settlemeut,  the  owners'  rate  becomes  amalgamated 
with  the  land  revenue,  and  forms  that  portion  of  the 
land  revenue,  which  i.s  creditt'd  to  iri'igution.  It  is 
provided  in  the  Act  that  "no  owners'  nito  shall  be 
'*  chargeable  either  on  the  owner  or  occu|>ier  of  land 
"  temporarily  assessed  to  pay  land  revenue  at  irrigation 
"  rates  during  the  currency  of  such  assessment."  So 
that  if  the  irrigation  rates  are  assessed  at  the  time  of 
settlement,  no  further  owners'  rate  is  applioable. 

8989.  Could  you  toll  us  iu  the  Punjab  and  Nortli- 
Western  Provinces  what  the  occupiers'  rates  amount  to  ? 
—In  the  Punjab  Rx.  489,000  iu  1894-5. 

8990.  And  in  the  North-Western  Provinces? — In  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  Rx.  .'XKi.OOO. 

a)91.  That  is  Rs.  995,000  against  ?— 1.147,000. 

a992.  For  the  whole  of  India?— For  the  whole  of 
India,  yes. 

8993.  Therefore  the  bulk  of  tho  occiipieis'  rates  are 
in  tile  North  -  Western  Provinces  ?    }q  the  North-- 


Western  Provinces  and  the  Punjab ;  because  in  Madras 
the  revenue  is  levied  in  a  diflerent  way. 

8994.  And  this  Bx.  99.1,000,  charged  on  the  occupiers 
for  the  water  they  buj-.  compares  with  a  sum,  directly 
charged  to  the  owners,  of  Bx.  73,600  P— Yea,  plus  the 
amount  of  land  revenue  due  to  irrigatitm. 

8995.  Are  any  of  the  irrigation  works  in  India  now 
worked  by  companies,  or  are  they  all  the  property  of 
the  Government?— They  are  all  now  the  property  of  tlio 
Government. 

8996.  (Mr.  NVwn»/i.)- They  were  first  started  by 
companies,  were  they  not  ?— The  only  irrigation  com- 
panies which  carriea  ont  works  in  India  were  the  two 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Bast  India 
Irrigation  Company  and  the  Madras  Irrigation  Com- 
pany.  But  Government  was  constrncting  irrigation 
works  before  they  were  in  the  field. 

HW7.  Those  comiianies  did  not  succeed  in  making 
anything  ont  of  them,  and  they  sold  them  to  tho 
Government  P — Yes. 

899K.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures  of  the  amount  paid 
by  Government,  and  on  what  prineijile  ? — 1  have  already 
given  tho  figures;  they  were  1,044.000/.  for  the  Oriasa 
works,  and  49,000?.  for  tho  Sone  works  of  the  East  India 
Canal  Company,  and  1,404,000?,  plus  the  writing  olf  of  a 
debtor358,0(K)?.,  to  the  Madras  Oumi>any. 

H9!li».  And  what  wjis  tho  market  value  of  those  worka 
at  the  time  when  Government  bought  thorn  ovorP  

Th  it  1  cannot  say. 

S999a.  It  would  b  -  Morth  while  knowing  what  tho 
market  value  of  them  was  at  tho  time.  ;ind  what 
Goveniment  paid  for  tiiem. 

i'0<.K>.  (Sir  JUtlpk  KiKiz.)  They  wore  not  yielding  any 
profit  at  that  time  P— No. 

900Ca-  The  market  value  cannot  have  been  very  much. 

9(101.  (Mr.  Niion}ji.)  They  were  not  yielding  any  profit 
at  that  time,  but  what  was  the  price  of  the  shares  in  the 
market? — As  I  said  before,  I  think,  various  compli- 
cations  had  arisen  as  to  the  method  of  cnri-ylng  out  the 
works,  as  to  the  raising  of  the  further  capital  required 
foi-  thera,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Orissa  Canal,  also  as  to 
the  assessment  of  the  revenne,  owing  partly  to  tbo 
tardiness  of  the  ]M'0pltj  in  making  use  of  the  water  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  irrigation  revenue  and  the 
land  i-evenue  are  so  much  mixed  np,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  for  an  independent  company  to  levy  its  rates 
separately  in  any  way  winch  would  be  considered  fair 
by  the  Government. 

9002.  (Mr.  Jackson  )  Was  that  oue  of  tbo  reasons  for 
}>urchiise  P— That  wiis  ono  of  the  reasons  in  the  case 
of  the  Orissa  Canal.  Tho  ^lapers  (m  tho  subfect  were 
presented  to  Parliament,  and  printed  aa  Parliamentary 
Papers. 

9003,  (Chamtutn.)  You  do  not  know  on  what  principle 
those  sums  were  assessed  as  jtayment  to  the  eompanieji  ? 
— Yea,  they  were  really  tlio  capital  of  the  companies. 

9001.  The  actual  capitiil  expended  ?— Yes. 

90<X5.  And,  although  thfi  companies  were  not  paying, 
tbo  Indian  Government  returned  to  the  companies  the 
whole  amount  they  bad  expended  P— Yes. 

9006.  (Sir  DontiU  Slfwrt.)  Was  it  the  whole  amount  P 
are  you  sure  about  that  H — I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  the 
whole.  It  was  done  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  in 
the  case  of  the  PIa.4t  I  ndia  Irrigation  Company.  Papers 
were  presented  to  Parliament  and  the  carrying  ont  of 
the  arrangement  was  effected  under  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  In  .tiie  other  case  the  arrangement  appears 
tf)  have  been  efiucted  under  the  term.s  of  tho  original 
contract. 

9007.  But  it  was  a  liberal  arrangement,  was  it  not, 
when  th(f  companies  were  not  paying,  to  gi\'e  them  the 
full  amount  they  had  expended  > — I  do  nut  think  so.  if 
what  I  havo  already  siiid  is  lH)riie  in  mind  as  to  tbo 
complications  which  had  arisen,  and  especially  that  tho 
arrangement  was  iu  part  due  to  the  dirficulty  of 
-separating  what  was  irrigation  revenue  from  what  was 
land  revenue. 

901)8.  (Mr.  Jaeksfm.)  That  is  to  say,  that  there  was 
a  condition  of  things  existing  nnder  which  the  com- 
])anies  reallj'  could  not  get  what  thev  were  entitled  to  ? 
—Yes. 

9009.  And  therefore  the  financial  resnlt  of  their 
ojierations  w.'is  no  guide  ueccs.sjirily  to  the  valne  of  the 
property  P  -lliat  was  the  case,  and,  though  the  property 
does  not  now  apfiear  to  be  worth  the  amount  which  wo 
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paid  for  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  was  known  and 
recogiiiped  at  the  time. 

9010-1.  (Sir  J.  Peiie.)  Bnt  the  Government  would 
havo  been  unwilling  to  let  great  protective  works  go  to 
rain,  if  the  Company  had  abandoned  thtm  ? — The  fact 
that  the  works  might  be  of  real  value  to  (ioTernmt;nt. 
even  though  they  might  not  In;  capable  of  beinj; 
profitably  worked  by  the  companies,  .'^eems  to  have 
been  recognised  in  the  correspondence  regardinj?  iho 
taking  over  of  the  Oriesa  Com|)aiiy.  And  in  the  other 
case  I  may  add  that  Government  had  guaranteed  per 
cent,  in  sterling  on  the  capital,  and  the  conditionH  were 
such  that,  nnless  they  indaced  the  Company  to  make 
over  the  caBal,  they  were  boaud  to  pay  that  o  per 
cent,  dnring  the  whole  term  of  the  coiitraot. 

9012"J.  (Ghairman.)  That  made  a  considerable 
difference.  They  were  really  buying  up.  in  that  case, 
an  annuity  of  5  per  cent.  F — Yes,  that  is  what  they 
were  doing. 

f)C14.  That  only  referred  to  one  company  ? — That 
only  referred  to  one  company;  I  am  not  an  re  whether 
the  otlter  waa  guaranteed. 

9015.  \8ir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  that  the  Orisaa  Com- 
pany  ? — The  Madras  Company  was  guaranteed  5  per 
cent.,  I  know. 

9016.  (Mr.  Bticktman.)  The  pnrehivse  was  not  merely 
a  commercial  one;  but  it  was,  to  a  certain  degree, 
influenced  by  the  administrative  difficulties;-' — Yes, 
there  were  various  other  complications ;  1  do  not 
protend  to  have  stated  all  the  considerations  which 
induced  Government  to  take  ovit  these  projects.  Tho 
correspondence  on  tho  tsubiect  is  very  volumiiioos,  and 
the  greater  j^irb  of  it  baa  been  printed  by  order  of 
Parliament,  and  is  available  to  the  Commission  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper.* 

9017.  (Chairrtuin.)  On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the 
m^or  works  are  concerned,  though  the  results  vary 
very  much  in  the  different  provinces,  taking  the 
reSQlt  in  its  financial  aspect,  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  it  was  a  Batisfactoi^-  result,  would  you  not  P— Yes, 
1  consider  it  a  most  satisfactory  result.  I  do  not  think 
tho  importance  of  irrigation  to  India  as  a  protection 
from  famine  can  be  over^ratcd,  and  it  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation  that  the  protection  can  in  bo  many 
cases  Ira  secured  on  such  favourable  terms.  At  the 
samo  time,  however,  it  must  Imj  rememl)erod  th'it  care 
is  necessary  in  selecting  the  works  to  be  carried  out; 
all  the  works  that  have  been  carried  out  are  not  equally 

Srodootive,  and  the  total  net  result  is  produced  by 
isprot)ortionateiy  large  results  in  some  rases  and  by 
bad  results  in  others. 

9018.  (Mr.  Xaoroji.)  Ts  it  true  that,  by  the  action  of 
some  ofthese  irrigation  works,  a  large  extent  of  land 
has  become  sterile  and  cannot  be  cultivated  any  more 
under  what  is  called  Rhea.  1  think? — I  believe  that 
that  has  been  the  ease  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

9019.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  it,  as 
to  what  extent  that  effect  has  been  produced,  and 
which  canals  have  produced  itP — Na  I  have  not  got 
that  information. 

9020.  Is  it  only  one  canal,  or  is  it  more  than  one  ? 

 X  really  hare  no  accurate  information  on  the  point, 

but  I  b'dieve  it  is  only  in  one  case  that  any  great 
inconvenience  has  resulted. 

9(Q1.  It  would  be  better  to  know  that  accurately, 
because  tliere  are  some  strong  impressions  about  it  ? 
— I  will  inquire. 

9022.  {Sir  Jnmes  Peile.)  That  ia  being  remedied  by 
drainage,  is  it  not  ?— I  believe  remedial  measure^  have 
already  been  adopted. 

9023.  {Chairman.}  Would  you  say  from  your  know- 
ledge, as  far  as  it  goes,  that  the  newer  works  that  have 
been  undertaken  are  equally  productive  with  the  older 
cmas'f — The  older  canals  are  the  most  productive,  but 
some  of  the  new  works  are  doing  remarkably  well  and 
]>roduce  a  largo  net  revenue  over  and  above  tho 
interest;  and  nearly  all  are  improving. 

!K)24.  (S'ir  Sa^ph  JftK.T.1  Even  those  erected  at  the 
eust  of  tho  Famine  Fund? -No.  Those  are  not  pro- 
ductive. The  princiiMil  of  them  i«  the  Betwa  Canal  in 
the  North-West  ProvinccR,  which  not  at  present 
productive. 

9026.  (l-hairman.)  And  it  was  not  underla'an.  r.a  a 
work  likely  to  be  produetive,  I  supiM:s''.  inesn  ii  Ji  us  ic 
is  charged  't<)  the  Famine  Fund  ? — No,  it  was  iiniUrtsk'  n 
purely  as  a  protective  work.  • 

•  See  AjipeiMlix  ti, 


9026-7  {Mr.  Jackeon.)  Is  capital  expenditure  going 
on  on  these  irrigation  works  now  ? — Yes,  we  are 
spending  about  Rx.  750,000  a  year  now. 

9028-9.  That  ia  a  good  deal  less  than  has  been  sp(?nt  in 
the  past? — 1  think  it  is  rather  more,  if  anything. 

9030.  I  thought  your  expenditure  in  20  years  had 
been  about  30  millions.'' — Yes,  but  that  inoiudea  the 
two  large  payments  to  the  companies, 

9081.  {('luiirman.)  The  average  of  20  years  is  about 
Ex.  900,000,  I  think,  is  it  not  i-— Yes,  but  excluding 
these  special  payments,  it  would,  I  think,  be  slightly 
less  than  700,000. 

9032^3.  {Mr.  Moii'bray.)  Is  there  not  a  capital  expen- 
diture in  keeping  up  the  works  which  have  been  con- 
structed P  ■  -No,  the  maintenance  charges  are  taken 
entirely  against  the  revenue. 

90H4.  There  is  no  capital  expenditure  on  their  ac- 
count?— No.  After  a  certain  period  the  Government 
declares  that  tho  capital  account  is  closed,  and 
from  that  period,  witliout  special  sanction  for  some 
new  work,  nothing  is  charged  to  capital. 

9035.  (< :h<nrm>tn.)  If  you  deduct  that  3,000,000  from 
the  18,000,000,  it  leaves  almost  exactly  750,000  as  the 
average  expenditure  over  the  period  P — Yes  ;  bat  I  find 
I  waa  mistaken  in  saying  the  payments  to  both  the 
coni])aniescame  within  this  period  of  20  years.  Only  the 
payments  to  the  Madras  Company  came  within  the  laat 
20  years,  and,  excluding  it,  the  average  yearlv  charge 
would  be  alKtnt  HOl,»,000.  The  yearly  amounts,  however, 
vary  considerably,  being  as  low  as  4''ji>,000  in  one  year, 
and  as  high  as  l,181,0iX>  in  another. 

903ti.  {Sir  Ha'ph  Kjwx.)  Then  during  this  earlier 
jieriod,  during  which  you  do  not  look  for  any  profit, 
you  do  look  10  the  revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  P— No, 
not  necessarily. 

9037.  Then  against  what  do  you  make  the  charge  of 
the  deficit?  against  the  general  revenue  ? — We  charge 
it  against  the  general  revenue  account  of  irrigation. 

9038.  {Chairman.)  Now  let  us  turn  to  minor  works, 
which  result  you  told  us  in  a  small  net  charge,  I  tbiiUc  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  a  small  net  charge  on  their  account  as 
far  OS  our  Finance  accounts  are  concerned. 

9039.  What  does  it  amount  to^ — Here  is  a  table 
giving  the  results  for  the  last  five  years  also,  of  tho 
minor  works.* 

9040.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  major  works, 
you  would  run  through  those  figures  to  the  Commis- 
sion?— I  ought  to  explain  that  the  Public  Works 
Department  keeps  separate  capital  and  levcnuo 
accounts  of  some  of  these  works,  and  that  in  their 
administrative  accounts  they  would  show  a  very 
different  result  from  that  which  we  show  in  the  Finance 
and  BFOvenue  accounts;  bub  in  this  statement,  of 
course,  I  give  the  results  as  they  are  given  in  the 
Finance  and  Kevenue  accounts. 

904'1.  First  of  all,  before  you  go  through  this  table, 
would  you  explain  to  us  the  definition  of  the  minor 
works? — I  think  that  the  only  possible  definition  is 
that  they  are  works  which  are  not  major  works. 

9042.  But,  I  think,  you  told  us  that  in  certain  pro- 
vinces protective  works  against  inundation  came  nnder 
the  head  of  minor  works? — Yes,  that  ia  so.  Embank- 
ments and  tanks  would  always,  I  suppose,  be  minor 
workp.  But  I  do  not  think  minor  works  can  be  defined 
as  incloding  ()nly  certain  claases  of  works.  They  are 
charged  against  revenue,  and  not  against  borrowed 
money ;  but  I  may  add  that,  though  separate  capital 
and  revenue  accounts  of  oidy  some  of  tbem  are  now  kept, 
yet,  as  regards  the  future,  the  Government  of  India  has 
issued  an  order  lately  that  no  works  are  to  be  under- 
taken,  either  as  minor  or  major  works,  unless  capital 
and  re^-enue  accounts  of  them  are  kept,  so  that,  tbongh 
they  may  be  charged  against  the  revenue,  a  separate 
capital  account  will  be  kept  for  all  future  minor 
works. 

9043.  Bnt  the  general  point  ia  that  the  minor  works 
are  charged  against  revenue  ? — Yes. 

9044.  There  is  no  borrowing  for  them  ? — No. 

9045.  And  do  they  consist  of  maintenance  works,  and 
protective  works  against  inundation,  and  all  workt<  in 
connexion  with  undertakings  of  which  the  capital 
account  has  been  closed? — No. 

9046.  Or  are  they  limited  by  a  certain  sum  ?  For 
instance,  if  the  charge  is  more  than  a  certain  sitni  is  it 
a  major  work,  if  it  ia  less  is  it  a  minor  ? — They  generally 

*  This  pnppr  was  iiot  prinferi  hm  «ii  AppeiHlix. 
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are  smaller  works ;  miuor  work  does,  in  some  way, 
doscribe  the  character  of  the  work.  Any  work  costing 
a  very  large  sum  is  treated  as  a  major  work ;  but  I  do 
Tiot  know  of  any  fixed  money  limit  aa  to  that. 

9047.  (J/ 1".  Jackson.)  Who  determines  the  catej^ory  P 
~No  work  can  he  bronght  on  the  lint  of  major  W(HrkB 
without  tho  Hanctiun  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

9048-9.  (Chairman.)  But  is  there  not  any  general 
diTision  characteristic  of  the.se  worka  P  Take  a  major 
w<H*k;  would  not  that  usually  be  the  construction  of  a 
new  irrigation  work,  while  a  minor  work  would  he 
maintenance  and  repairs? — Oh.  no;  the  minor  worka 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  major  works ;  there  ia  a 
very  large  amount  of  capital  expenditure  incurred  on 
the  minor  works,  and  charged  against  revenue. 

9050.  Then  there  must  be  some  ooat  limit ;  in  it  not 
12  lakhR  of  rupees  P — There  are  man7  of  the  major 
works  which  have  nut  cost  aa  much  as  that.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  money  limit. 

9051.  (Sir  Donald  Stetoart.)  The  Government  of  India 
can  authorise  a  work  tip  to  12  lakhs  on  their  own  autho- 
rity ?— Yes,  up  to  124  lakhs. 

9052.  But  they  cannot  exceed  that  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State? — No,  that  requires 
the  sanction  ot  Uie  Secretary  of  State ;  but  further  no 
work  can  be  included  as  a  major  work  withont  the 

Banetion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

9053-4.  (3fr.  Jackson.)  Does  the  initiative  rest  with 
the  same  authority  as  regards  both  classes  of  works  ? — 

Yes. 

90hb.  Is  the  (|nustiou  of  whether  it  be  a  major  or 
whether  it  bo  a  iiiiuor  work,  determined  after  expen- 
diture or  before." — Before.  1  think,  aa  a  rule.  It  is 
possible  that  ofcasionally  a  work  may  be  transferred- 
from  minor  worka  to  major  works,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
begun  aa  a  major  work  from  the  commencement. 
The  definition  of  major  work,  which  I  gave  before, 
waH  that  they  were  those  of  which  the  expectation  was 
that  they  mu.Ht  be  suHicicntly  productive  to  cover  the 
interest  charged  on  the  bums  spent  on  their  construc- 
tion ;  ani  also  the  work^  clas  led  famine  ]irotectiTe, 
which  are  constructed  not  from  borrowed  funds  but 
out  of  the  annual  grant  from  rcve'nne  for  famine 
relief  and  insurance.  Any  works  coming  under  those 
categories  would  be  charged  aa  major  works. 

9056.  It  is  Tery  ranch  like  an  auditor  determining 
as  to  whether  an  expenditure  was  capital  expenditure 
or  a  revenue  charge,  is  it  not  P  Yonr  major  works  are 
all  done  put  of  capital ;  yonr  minor  works  arc  all  done 
out  of  revenue,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  except  that  some 
of  the  major  works  are  charged  against  famine  relief 
and  insurance. 

9057.  (Sir  James  Fcile.)  "Would  yon  name  a  few 
specimens  of  minor  works  ;  perhaps  chat  would  illus- 
trate it? — In  Bom1>ay  there  is  the  Sukkur  Canal,  tho 
Gokak  Canal,  tho  Great  Karak  Canal,  tho  Fnleli 
Canal,  and  a  number  of  tankit.  Of  course  the  minor 
works  consist  largely  of  tanks,  but  there  are  canals 
included  among  them. 

9058.  (Chairman.)  The  major  works  cost  about 
Ri.  750,00f>,  do  they  not  ?— We  spend  about  that 
amount  of  capital  on  them,  yearly. 

9059.  Of  which,  I  think,  you  have  told  U3  that  tho 
sum  which  is  appropriated  out  of  revenue  to  irrigation 
works  is  Rx.  50,000  or  Rx.  60,000  P— About  that. 

9060.  Therefore  you  may  eay  that  the  Rx.  50,000  or 
Sx.  (iO.OOO  comes  out  of  revenue,  and  the  Rx,  700,000 
out  of  capital.'' — That  is  for  major  works,  but  besides 
that  there  is  capital  expenditure  on  minor  worka, 

9060u.  Quite  so  ;  I  waa  only  allndlng  to  the  question 
put  by  Mr.  Jackson,  whether  the  whole  R.x,  750,000 
was  borrowed  capital  P — The  amount  spent  each  year  ia 
not  fixed ;  but  I  think  the  capital  expenditure  not 
charged  against  revenue  may  bo  taken  at  about 
Rx.  750,000  a  year  at  present. 

9061.  (Sir  Ralph  A'noa.)  But  the  capital  expenditure 
for  minor  works  is  charged  against  revenue? — Yes. 

9062.  (Chairman.)  But  purely  there  must  be  some 
general  definition  of  what  yon  call  a  minor  work.  I 
do  not  quite  follow  you  with  regard  1o  that.  Do  I 
understand  that  all  maintenance  is  charged  as  a  minor 
work? — No,  maintenance  of  a  major  work  is  charged 
against  revenue. 

9063.  From  that  time  it  becomes  a  minor  work  P — 
No.  it  ia  oharged  against  \\iq  |%ve»ue  ^fionnt  of  the 
^or  TTOTk, 


90(>4.  Each  work  has  a  capital  and  revenue  account  P  Mr,  S.  Jacob, 

— Each  major  work  has  a  capital  and  revenue  account,  C.S.I. 

and  certain  of  the  minor  works  have.           ^  — — 

9065-6.  When  you  say  the  Rx.  750,iX)0,  of  which  you  13^y_lSi)fi 

have  spoken,  is  appropriated  fcr  major  works,  does  that  Tmiration 

include  the  maintenance  of  these  major  works  ? — No  ;  ™ 
that  is  the  charge  for  capited  construction  only. 

9067.  Then  thereisonlyan  arbitrary  division  between 
major  and  minor  works;  founded,  I  suppose,  on  this 
principle,  that  there  is  no  neceiisity  for  charging  a 
small  work  to  borrowed  money  P — Yes. 

9068.  And  they  say  if  this  is  a  small  work  it  can  be 
done  out  of  revenue  P — Yes. 

9069.  But  if  I  understood  Sir  Bonald  Stewart,  he 
seemed  to  think  that. 

(Sir  DonaJ/i  Stewart.)  Twelve  lakhs  is  the  limit  whieh 
requires  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  12J 
lakns— something  about  that. 

9069a.  Then  a  work  that  costs  less  than  12  lakhs— » 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Can  he  authorised  by  the 
Government  of  India  without  reference. 

9070.  ((Jhairtnan.)  And  may  he  regarded  as  a  minor 
work  ?-— I  am  not  aware  of  any  fixed  money  limit.  I 
know  that  no  work  may  be  charged  as  a  major  work 
without  the  sanction  of  the  SccretaiT'  of  State. 

9071.  You  keep  the  distinction  of  major  and  minor 
work,  but  it  becomes  a  matter  of  convenience  which  the 
Government  of  India  Bottles  accortling  to  its  riivonue. 
If  it  is  poor  it  charges  expenditure  to  major  works,  and 
it  ia  paid  for  out  of  liorrowed  capital ;  if  it  is  ricli  the 
expenditure  '\f  cliarged  to  minor  works  ? — 1  il<i  not  think 
that  would  be  correct, 

9072.  If  there  is  no  definition,  and  no  distinction 
between  them,  surely  it  comes  to  that? — Any  largo 
work  which  would  produce  four  per  cent,  within  10 
years  would  bo  undertaken  as  a  major  work. 

9073.  My  puzzle  rather  is  to  understand  what  you 
mean  by  a  largo  work  ? — Possibly  there  may  be  some 
definition  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  I  will 
bend  for  a  copy  of  the  I'ublic  Works  Account  Codo, 
and  read  later  on  what  ia  said  about  them  there. 

9074.  iifr.  Jaekmn.)  May  I  ask  this  question  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  this  matter  up :  in  the  amount  of 
revenue  that  you  gave  us  and  the  amount  of  annual 
expenditure  for  tlieao  major  works,  would  there  lje 
included  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — Yes,  in  the  working  ^ 
expenses. 

9075.  (Chairman.)  Kow,  we  will  take  your  return  of 
miuor  works  ? — The  total  irrigation  revenue  from 
minor  works  in  18it2-93  was  Rx.  186,000;  the  expen- 
diture, 1,008,000,  net  charge,  822,000;  in  1893  94, 
revenue,  200,000,  expenditure,  f 08 ,000,  net  charge, 
708,000  ;  181>4-95,  revenue.  192,fXM>,  expenditure, 959.0(M), 
net  charge,  767,*XHI ;  1895-96,  revised  estimated,  revenne, 
204.000,  expenditure,  1,000,000,  net  charge,  796,000;  the 
budget  of  189&-97,  revenne,  210,000,  expenditure, 
1,129,000,  net  charge,  919,<H)0. 

9076.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  minor  works  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  altogether  unproductive;  we  might 
say  the  receipts  from  them  amount  to  about  onc-fiftii 
of  tho  jBXpenditure,  and  the  deficit  upon  them  is  a 
growing  one  ? — That  ia  the  case,  looking,  as  I  said,  to  the 
revenue  which  we  bring  to  account  annually  in  the 
Finance  and  Bevenne  accounts}  but  it  will  be  noticed 
that,  in  the  statements  which  I  have  put  in,  I  have 
shown  separately  the  revenue  from  the  works  of  which 
capital  and  revenue  accounts  are  kept  and  from  other 
works.  The  public  works  administrative  accounts  in 
respect  of  the  minor  works,  of  which  capital  and  revenue 
accounts  are  kept,  take  credit  for  further  revenue, 
namely,  the  land  revenue  due  to  irrigation ;  and  those 
accounts  give  the  gross  i-evenue  for  those  worka  as 
Ex.  660.806  against  an  expenditure  of  Bx.  228,781,  and 
show  that  they  produce  a  good  net  revenue. 

9077.  Then  what  is  tho  distinction  between  works, 
of  which  capita]  and  revenue  accounts  are  kept,  and 
other  works  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  diBtuiction 
in  kind  as  regards  them ;  and  I  stated  just  now  that 
the  Government  of  India  had  decided  that,  in  future, 
capital  and  revenue  accounts  fihould  be  kept  of  alt  minor 
worka. 

9078.  Then  in  reality  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made ;  they  all  belong  to  the  .same  head  of  tninor  works, 
and  they  mn^t  come  under  that  financial  catog(.r\'  P— 
No,  I  think  we  can  draw  a  distinction  between  I  hem. 
If  wo  treated  these  minor  workc.  of  which  capita^  ami 
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Mr.  S.  Jacob,  revenue  accounts  are  kept,  in  the  name  way  as  we  treat 

C.SI.  the  niajtJTjrorks.  wo  olioahl  show  that  t he j  produced  a 

  large  revenue.    Whether  the  othi-rs  produce  a  revenue 

18  May  1896.  or  not  I  cannot  saj,  because  we  do  not  keep  a  capitul 

■-■  and  revenue  account ;  they  may  produce  a  revenue,  and 

Irngation.  I  think  it  probable  that  they  do. 

9079.  Tou  say  as  regards  these  works,  which  show 
a  very  heavy  deficit,  that,  if  their  accounts  were  kepi 
in  the  same  way  as  the  major  works,  they  would 
show  a  Tory  different  rCBalt  !* — Yes ;  for  instance,  the 
Public  Works  Department  shows  the  i-eealt  of  these 
minor  works,  of  wliieh  capital  and  revenue  accoonta  are 

.  kejit.  f(.r  18!J3-94  as  follows  :— Direct  receipts  1^>7,000, 
land  revenue  due  to  irrigation  404,000,  total  revenne 
561,000,  working  expenbes  -229,000 ;  neb  receipts  332,000. 

9080.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Do  you  mean  then,  that,  if 
you  kept  a  separate  capital  account  for  these  minor 
works,  and  debited  them  with  interest  and  so  forth, 
just  as  yon  do  the  others,  then  you  would  show  a  net 
gain  in  the  shape  of  revenue  P — Yes. 

9081.  Yon  now  charge  all  the  capital  charges  against 
your  revenue  for  the  year  P — Yes.^ 

9082.  And  it  is  tlmt  which  throws  thr  m  into  deficit  P 
— Piirtly  tliiit,  and  partly  the  fact  that  we  do  not  credit 
to  them  the  land  n-vemie  due  to  irrigation.  This 
;J32,0(H)  which  1  iiave  sliown  as  tlie  net  receipts  for 
1803-04,  as  gainst  a  capital  expenditure  of  4,821,015, 
gives  a  net  return  of  6'89  per  cunt,  on  the  capital  outlay. 

9083.  (nuiirman.)  Yos ;  I  si-i'  that  the  expenditure  in- 
cludes capital  cxpeudiinrf  ? — Yes. 

908'f'.  It  is  a  Capital  expenditure  P — Yen  ;  and  tlie 
receipts  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the  revenue  which 
is  due  to  irrigation.  We  do  not  think  it  worth  while, 
in  the  case  of  the  minor  works,  to  make  the  transfer  in 
our  Finance  and  Revenue  accounts. 

OOS-tl.  Then  it  is  very  neucssary  that  you  should  bring 
out  the  distinction  bt-'twcL-u  theso  two  clas^sosj  of  works, 
namely,  that  the  expenditure  on  the  major  works  is 
provided  out  of  borrowed  capital ;  on  the  minor  works 
it  is  provided  out  of  reveuuu  p — Yes. 

9086,  Therefore  one  cannot  expect.  s;>  long  as  these 
works  are  going  on.  that  the  receipts  will  balance  the 
expenditure  r' — No,  and,  even  apart  from  that,  you 
cannot  ceb  s'.t-  the  true  net  result,  iuasmach  as  we  do 
not  credit  la  them  the  amount  of  land  ri^venue  which 
is  reiilly  due  to  irrigation. 

9087.  And,  as  I  understand  you,  that  is  going  to  be 
done,  is  it  ? — Separate  capital  and  rcvenno  accounts  are 
to  be  kept  for  nil  future  works;  and  as  regai-ds  some 
of  those  works  this  is  ah-eady  done. 

908S.  {Mr.  Afowhmy.)  Ton  will  credit  them  with  the 
laud  reveniu;  which  arises  from  tliem  ? — Not  in  the 
Fina'icti  and  Revenue  accfmat;< ;  but  in  the  Public 
Works  accounts. 

9089,  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  This  land  revenno  is  a  cal- 
culated sum  F — ^Xes.  I  may  say  that  tlio  figures  for 
1893-4  were  rather  higher  than  usual,  but  for  1892-93 
and  1891-92  the  results  produced  respectively  6.43  per 
cent,  and  3.02  per  cent. 

9090.  (Ohairm-tn.)  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  of 
one  of  these  *'  other  works,"  which  apparently  show  a 
heavy  deficit  ? — You  mean  of  thode  for  which  capital 

and  revenue  accounts  ure  kept. 

9001 .  No ;  one  of  the  "  other  works  "  P— There  is  the 
Fnleli  Canal,  in  Bombay. 

9092.  I  should  lifco  to  see  a  sample  of  the  expenditure 
in  anyone  year  ajion  one  of  these  "  other  Works  "  P— 
The  expenditure  I  can  give  ;  I  have  that. 

9093.  And  the  revenue  with  which,  at  all  events,  you 
have  credited  it  p — Yea.  the  Fuloli  Canal ;  we  show  as 
direct  receipts  in  1893-4  Rx.  3,326,  and  as  expen- 
diture Rx.  17,l(i8. 

90'^4.  But  that  is  tlie  total  expenditure  on  the  work  P 
— Yes. 

9096.  Rx.  17,168  includes  not  only  working  expenses 
but  capital  expenditure? — That  is  tlie  whole  of  the 
expenditure ;  it  includes  Rx.  4,537  for  Capital  and 
Bx.  12,631  on  Revenue  Account. 

9096.  Therefore  that  has  been  worked  at  a  dead  loss 
unless  yon  could  show  that  the  land  revenne  has 
improved  P— Y'es ;  and,  in  the  Public  Woi'ks  Accounts 
they  sliow  that  work  as  prodacing  a  net  revenue  of 
pver  Its.  17,000. 


9097.  The  difference  of  Hx.  14,000  being  in  tlie  land 
revenue  ? — The  difference  is  in  the  laud  reveuue  due 
to  irrigation,  but  it  is  greater  than  Rx.  14,000,  because 
the  Rx.  17,000  is  the  net  revenue  after  paying  all 
expenses. 

9098.  Bnt  what  I  want  to  see  is  any  one  of  these 
minor  works,  which  have  been_  constructed  out  of  re- 
venne ;  I  supposB  the  cost  of  construction  is  included  ? 
Now,  take  1892-3,  the  expenditure  was  694,000  ?— Yes, 
that  is  the  figure  for  the  works  of  which  capital 
accounts  are  not  kept ;  it  includes  the  capital  expen- 
diture on  those  works, 

9093.  I  frant  to  understand  the  difference  between 
these  minor  works  of  which  no  capital  account  is  kept, 
and  those  minor  works  on  which  you  show  a  profit, 
namely,  those  of  whiah  capital  aooounts  are  kept;  in 
the  latter  case  the  capital  exjKindlturfl  is  carried  to 
capital  P — It  is  shown  separately  from  the  charges 
against  the  Revenue  Account. 

9100.  Whereas  in  the  former  case,  as  I  understand, 
the  whole  expenditure,  whether  for  construction  or 
maintenance,  is  charged  as  expenditure  p — Yes,  the 
capital  expenditure  is  not  distinguished  in  these  cases. 

9101-3.  Therefore,  if  you  make  out  a  capital  account 
for  tliosn  other  works  under  the  head  of  "  other  works  " 
—that  Rx.  694,000.  for  instuncc,  in  1892-9;{— the  not 
return  would  be  very  much  diminished,  inasmuch  as  a 
large  portion  of  the  expenditure  had  been  carried  to 
capital  ? — We  charge  all  the  capital  for  the  minor  works 
against  Revenue,  hut,  when;  separati/capital  accounts 
are  kept,  the  Fulilic  Works  Department  show  the  net 
return  apart  from  the  capital  expenditure.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  I  have  just  quoted  of  the  Fuleli  Canal,  the 
Public  Works  Department  do  not  charge  the  capital 
expenditure  against  the  revenne. 

9104.  Do  they  notP  Is  not  that  one  of  these  "other 
works  "  in  which  capital  expenditure  would  be  charged 
against  revenue  P — i  ps,  in  our  accounts  wo  charge  the 
capital  against  revenue,  but  in  the  Public  Works 
Department  they  would  simply  take  the  revenue  receipts 
aud  deduct  the  v/orking  expenses. 

9105.  Then  ought  you  not  in  your  account  to  separate 
those  *'  other  works,"  of  which  no  cajiital  account  is 
ke])t,  from  the  minor  works  in  which  a  capital  account  is 
keiit? — We  do  separate  them  in  the  detailed  accounts. 

9106.  That  does  not  ap]>ear  in  this  abbreviated  account 

which  you  have  given  in  ? — T  think  it  docs. 

9017.  Yon  have  separated  them,  but  you  do  not  show 
the  essentially  different  character  of  the  two  accounts, 
namely,  that  those  works  for  which  capital  and  revenue 
at^counts  are  kept  do  not  include  the  capital  expen- 
diture year  by  year,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  other 
works  they  do  P — In  both  casctt  the  capital  charge  is 
included,  but  in  the  case  of  one  set  of  works  the  capital 
expenditure  is  shown  separately  from  the  working  ex- 
])enses,  and  I  have  shown  them  accordingly  in  the  table 
1  have  put  in. 

91(^,  Yes,  but,  as  I  understand  the  matter,  in  these 
"  other  works,"  if  there  is  any  capital  expenditure  on 
construction  during  the  year,  that  exjienditure  would 
appear  in  the  (594,000  ?— Yes. 

9109.  Whereas,  when  it  comes  to  the  expenditure  on 
works  of  which  capital  and  revenue  accounts  are  kept, 
you  separate  them  ? — I  have  shown  the  capital  and 
working  expenses  separately  in  tlie  one  case,  and  the 
whole  expenditure  in  the  other. 

9110.  Therefore,  when  you  come  to  look  whether  it  is 
a  paying  work  or  not,  you  say  the  receipts  in  1892-93 
wore  131,000,  the  working  expenses  were  206,000?— 

Yes. 

9111.  But  the  revenue  docs  not  include  any  allowance 
for  land  revenue  accruing  P — It  does  not. 

9112.  Therefore,  in  all  probability,  if  yon  oould  add 
the  land  revenue,  that  account  woald  show  a  sorjjlus  P 
—Yes. 

9113.  Because  yon  have  separated  the  capital  expen* 

ditnre  ?— Yes. 

9114.  In  the  "other  works"  the  capital  i.s  not  sepa- 
rated, therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  work,  taken  as  a  business  affair,  is  paying  or  not  i 
— Yes  ;  I  cannot  say  definitely  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
administrative  accounts  show  that  certain  of  those  other 
works  do  pay. 

9115.  But  would  it  not  lie  better  to  separate  those 
"other  works,"  and  not  bring  them  into  tiie  same 
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total?  You  bring  thum  into  the  general  total  of 
185,000  and  1,008,000,  bnt,  as  they  are  on  a  diflfcrent 
principle,  it  would  be  better  to  state  firat  of  all  the 
works  of  which  capital  and  revenue  accounts  arc  kept, 
and  next  those  of  which  none  are  kept  P — That  is  what 
I  intended  to  do  in  the  account  I  submitted.  I  can, 
however,  give  a  separate  total  for  the  two  classes,  if 
desired. 

9Ilt>.  May  I  suggest  to  yoa  that  in  putting  in  this 
table  you  might  i^cparate  tnem  P — I  can  give  a  separate 
total  for  each  class. 

9117.  Do  not  bring  works  in  which  the  capital  is 
separated  and  works  in  which  capital  is  not  separated 
into  the  same  total  ? — I  brought  them  to  a  total,  in 
order  to  show  that  I  was  giving  the  amounts  which 
were  shown  in  the  accounts. 

9118.  (Mr.  Jachson.)  Could  you  not  add  tho  totals 
together,  rather  than  bring  out  cnly  the  one  total  P — 
Yes. 

9119.  May  I  ask  just  one  question  which  I  omitted 
befwe ;  are  these  irrigation  works  used  at  all  by  the 
municipalities  P — Tii  one  or  two  cases  water  is  supplied 
to  towns  by  the  irrigation  works. 

9120.  The  revenue  from  that  would  come  in  your 
direct  receipts  P — Yes ;  I  stated  that  water  supplied  to 
towns  was  one  of  the  sources  of  receipt.  I  can  give 
Uie  amonnt  that  is  recovered  in  that  way.  The  total 
amonnt  recovered  in  1894-95  is  only  10,055.  of  which 
9,4&0  is  recovered  from  one  single  work,  and  probably, 
I  suppose,  fVom  one  single  town. 

9121.  Then  really  they  are  not  nsed,  say,  by  the 
municipalities  of  such  phices  as  Calcutta  and  Madras? 
— No,  they  have  their  own  waterworks,  which  do  not 
come  under  this  bead  at  all. 

9122.  (Chunnan.)  Have  you  now  procured  the  clause 
in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Code  which  distinguishes 
minor  from  major  works? — I  have  the  clause  in  the 
Public  Works  Code,  which  runs  as  follows: — "  Irri^a- 
"  tion  and  navigation  works  (not  classei  as  prodnotive 
"  or  protective),  and  agricultural  works  which  are 
"  undertaken  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
"  country,  or  for  gtmeraiadministrativo  purposes,  sad 
"  are  paid  for  out  of  ordinary  revenues,  are  clat  sod  under 
"  the  head  *  Minor  Works  and  Navigation.'  " 

!)12;{.  And,  therefore,  no  distinction  is  there  drawn 
by  which  tho  difference  between  tho  works  is  measured 
by  a  sum  of  money  ?— No. 

9124.  One  question  more  :  Do  yon  not  think  that  the 
mixing  up  of  these  minor  works,  which  you  class  as 
"  other  works,"  and  in  which  you  do  not  distinguish 
between  cjipital  and  ordinary  cxpeniliturc,  with  the 
major  works  shows  tho  resuUs  of  the  irrigation  policy 
financially  in  rather  nn  nnTavourable  light  Y  and  would 
it  not  be  a  dcsiraliie  thing  to  separate  entirely  from  the 
ordinary  irrigation  account  those  works  for  which  a 
capital  and  revenup  account  is  not  kept  P — Certainly, 
ir  it  is  not  understood  that  the  expenditure  on  minor 
works  includes  capital  es[)enditore.  it  would  gtvo  a 
very  misleading  idea  of  the  resnlts  of  the  irrigation 
revenue.  I  do  not  myself  seo  any  objection  to  showing 
the  results  of  those  "other  works"  separately  in  the 
acconnts  iVom  the  results  of  the  works  of  which  capital 
and  revenue  accounts  are  kept. 

9125.  I  think  ordinary  people  are  extremely  likely 
to  misunderstand  the  results  ua  shown.  Until  I  came 
down  here  and  had  tho  benefit  of  hearing  your  ex- 
planation of  the  point,  I  confess  I  was  entirely  puzzled 
as  to  how  it  was  that  those  minor  works  produced  such 
an  unfavourable  result:  it  seemed  that  there  was  an 
absolute  \o6n  upon  the  whole  of  the  policy,  though  it 
was  evident  that  upon  the  major  works  there  was 
an  actual  gain  P — Yes ;  I  do  not  sec  any  objection 
myself  to  separating  them. 

9126.  (Sir  William  Wcdiicrhurn.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  few  questions  about  tho  credit  to  irrigation  works  of 
part  of  the  land  revenue.  I  think  there  has  been  a 
comiderahle  controvorsy  in  India,  with  regard  to 
different  Bills,  as  to  how  far  it  is  justifiable  to  charge 
an  irrigation  rate  upon  land  upon  the  ground  that  it  is 
protected  l>y  an  irrigation  work,  and  that  the  people 
can  get  water  from  that  irrigation  work  if  they  choose  P 
— There  has  been  such  discussion,  certainly. 

9127.  Arc  yon  able  to  tell  me,  or  could  you  obtain  for 
me,  the  roles  which  apply  to  tho  diflferent  provinces 
witli  regard  to  the  charge  of  an  irrigation  rate  in  that 
way  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  the  rules  are  available  here  ; 


I  havo  already  made  iuquiriea  as  to  whether  they  can  _jfr.  s.  Jacob. 
be  obtained,  and,  if  they  can,  I  will  pub  them  in.  C.S.I. 


9128.  What  I  should  like  to  know  is  in  what  way  it 
is  decided  whether  the  water  is  really  available  for 
land,  in  order  to  increase  its  value? — In  the  Northern 
India  Canals  and  Drainage  Act,  the  only  two  rates 
which  are  recogiuBcd  are  the  occupiers'  rate  and  the 
owners'  rate.  As  rcgard.s  the  occupiers'  rate,  I  havo 
not  been  able  to  refer  to  the  rules,  but  it  seems  to 
be  implied  in  the  Act  that  the  rate  is  only  leviable 
whore  the  water  is  actually  supplied.  The  rulo  is 
that,  "  in  the  absence  of  a  written  contract,  or  so 
■'  far  as  a  written  contract  does  not  extend,  every 
"  supply  of  canal  water  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given 
"  at  the  rates,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed 
"  by  the  rules  to  be  made  by  the  Local  Qovornmont 
"  in  respect  thereof,"  so  that,  so  far  as  the  occupier 
is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  rate  leviable  except 
for  the  actual  supply  of  water.  The  owners'  rate  in 
Northern  ludia  is  a  rate  which  may  be  imposed  on  the 
owners  of  canal-irrigated  lauds  in  respect  of  the  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  such  irrigation.  That  rate  is 
actually  assessed  both  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
and  in  the  Punjab  upon  the  owners  of  irrigable  land. 

9129.  Upon  the  ground  that  the  value  of  the  land  is 
increased  by  tho  existence  of  the  tank  of  water  there, 
even  if  they  are  not  using  it  ? — ^In  the  North- Western 
Provinces  and  tho  Punjab  it  refers  only  to  canals. 
Tauk  works  are  not  ij'eated  as  irrigation  works  there. 

9130.  The  reason  tliat  I  ask  the  question  is  because  it 
is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Irrigation  Depart- 
ment to  show  that  their  works  pay  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  a  temptation  to  them  to  charge  that  irrigation  rate 
wherever  they  can  ;  and  what  I  should  like  to  know  is, 
how  far  distribution  canals  arc  made,  and  the  water 
brought  to  the  man's  door,  before  any  claim  is  made 
against  him  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  that 
ii'rigation  work  P — I  will  endeavour  to  get  the  rules  in 
force  in  the  various  provinces,  if  they  can  be  obtained 
here,  and  perhaps  you  will  put  tho  question  to  me  at 
another  meeting  of  the  Commission.  All  I  can  say 
at  present  is  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the 
Northern  India  Act,  an  irrigation  rate  is  assessed,  apart 
from  the  actual  supply  of  water,  only  upon  tho  owner, 
and  it  is  assessed  by  the  revenue  officers,  and  not  by  the 
irrigation  officers. 

9131.  Then,  what  1  should  like  to  know,  roughly, 
would  be  what  portion  of  tho  revenue  comes  from 
actual  water  Ba]>plied,  and  what  portion  from  this  <;laim 
on  the  ground  that  the  people  might  get  the  use  of  the 
water  if  they  wished  it? — I  have  already  given  the 
amount  which  is  levied  as  occupiers' rate,  and  the  amount 
which  is  levied  as  owners'  rate. 

9132.  But  you  would  be  able,  perhaps,  after  looking 
at  those  rules,  to  explain  a  little  more  exactly  how  far 
that  objection  might  prerailP— I  will  ascertain  whether 
a  rate  can  anywhere  be  levied  in  any  other  way  besides 
those  that  I  nave  explained. 

9133.  (Sir  James  Peih.)  The  owners'  rate,  I  presume, 
is  levied  with  reference  to  the  iucreased  rent,  which  he 
would  take  from  the  tenant  in  consec[ncncc  of  the  ' 
increase  in  the  value  of  the  land  from  irrigation  P— That 
is  so. 

9134.  (Sir  William  Wedilerbum.)  But  I  nndci-stand 
that,  even  if  the  irrigation  is  not  made  use  of,  there  is 
still  a  claim  made  by  Government  P— I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  claiifl.  I  believe  that  the  owners'  rate  is 
the  only  rate  which  is  leviable  otherwise  than  for  the 
actual  supply  of  the  water. 

9135.  Yes,  I  quite  see  that,  if  the  water  is  actually 
brought  to  the  man's  field,  there  is  a  reason  for  claiming 
a  certain  additional  value  to  his  land,  oven  if  he  does 
not  use  it,  because  if  the  rain  fails  he  is  able  to  make 
use  of  it  P— -That  may  bo  so ;  but  in  Northern  India 
there  is  no  such  rate. 

913(!.  But  I  have  heard  complaints  that  a  large  tract 
of  country  is  claimed  to  protected  by  an  irrigation 
work,  although  there  did  not  exist  those  distribution 
channels  which  are  necessary  for  the  ryots  really  to  nso 
it  ?  —  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  system  in 
Madras  and  Bombay,  and  I  cannot  speak  wfth  assni-- 
ance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue  is  levied 
there ;  hut  I  will  see  if  I  can  find  out  tho  rulca  that 
apply  in  those  cases  too, 

9137.  Thank  you.  My  only  object  in  asking  is 
to  test  whether  the  amount  claimed  for  irritiiition 
i-evenuo  can  really  ba  said  to  bo  proporly  earned  by  tho 
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tr    «  r     I    o\pfiii(htnrc  nnon  those  irrigation  works  P — I  will  see 
Mr.  5.  Jacob,    .  -  C        n  3  \ 
/         if  1  t^an  find  out. 
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  9188.  (Sir  Balpk  Kno.c.)  In  a  case  where  there  is 

l:!  May  1896.  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  land,  what  expectation 
or  hope  19  there  of  getting  any  recon])mont  from  the 
landowner  on  account  of  the  irrigation  works  expen. 
diture  ? — I  am  very  glad  you  have  askod  rao  that 
question,  I)ecause  I  now  find  that  the  provisions  of 
Act  VIII.  of  1873  neces.sitatc  a  modiftcation  of  what  I 
said  before  as  regards  the  permanent  settlement.  In 
the  North-Western  ^^rinoes  the  law  provides  that  this 
owners'  rate  may  be  asBessed  on  permanently  settled 
land,  and,  fi)r  the  purpose  of  this  section  only,  it  says, 
"  the  land  which  is  permanently  settled  or  held  free 
"  of  revenue  shall  l>e  neld  as  though  it  were  temporarily 
"  settled  and  liable  to  payment  of  revenue." 

9139.  {Sir  James  Peih.)  That  would  not  apply  to 
Bengal  ? — No,  thin  Act  doefi  not  apply  to  Bengal. 

9140.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But  Bengal  includes  a  largo 
port.ion  of  the  permanent  settlement? — ITie  largest 
portion,  yes. 

9141.  Then  in  the  case  of  Bengal  there  wimld  bo  no 
great  prospect  of  recovery  ? — What  I  meant  was  that, 
as  far  im  principle  is  concerned,  the  tfoveniment  of 
India  have  affirmed  the  principle  that  permanently 
assessed  land  may  bo  charged  with  an  owners'  rate  for 
irrigation. 

914:i.  Then  you  think  that  could  be  extended  to  the 
Bengal  districta  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that ;  bat,  as 
far  as  I  know,  the  conditions  of  the  permanently  settled 
land  ill  the  North- Western  Provinces  are  the  same  as 
in  Bengal. 

914:1.  (Chairman.)  I  think  now,  Mr.  Jacob,  that  we 
will  puss  on  to  the  memorandum,  which  was  given  by 
Sir  llenry  Waterfield  and  yourself,  which  deals  with 
various  heads  of  administration.  We  have  already 
considered  the  special  budget  of  Law  and  Justice,  Police 
and  Marine,  and  we  have  to  consider  that  item  which, 
I  Ix'lieve,  includes  several  offices,  viz.,  "(JeneralAd- 
miiiistriitioii."  There  is  also  the  Education  charge, 
Kech'siiistical  charge,  the  Medica',  th;;  Political,  and 
the  Kciciitific  and  other  Minor  Departments.  Those 
hcHdiiif^s  will,  1  think,  cover  nearly  all  the  adminis- 
tnitivf^  departments  ()f  the  Government  of  India,  apart 
from  those  which  we  have  already  considered  P — Yes, 
except  those  departments  which  are  more  immediately 
concerned  with  the  ooUeotion  of  the  revenue,  and  which 
arc  shown  under  the  heads  of  demands  upon  the 
principal  heatls  of  revenue. 

914-t.  Quite  so.  but  they  natunilly  form  a  branch  of 
the  question  apart?— Yes.  The  Land  Revenue  head  is 
as  much  a  branch  of  ndminiMtratiou  as  a  collecting 
head,  1  think;  but,  as  regards  the  otherf,  they  arc 
purely  collecting  departments. 

914.'..  Now  taking  these  dep.artments  in  order.  The 
first  heading  is  "  General  Administration."  That 
heading,  1  think,  comprises  several  offices,  does  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

914ti-.V2.  Would  you  tell  us  what  they  are  ?— It  in- 
cludes the  salaries  of  the  heads  of  the  Government— 
the  Governor-General,  the  Governors,  and  Lieutenant 
Governors,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  in  the  various 
pi'ovinees;  it  also  includes  their  ataflE  and  household 
charges,  and  any  charges  for  Executive  and  Legislative 
councils ;  all  the  Secretariat  charges  both  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  and  of  the  •various  Provincial 
Govennnents;  also  the  charges  for  the  Boaria  of 
Revenue,  Financial  Commissioners,  Commissioners  of 
Bivisions,  Inspectors  General  of  Stamps,  Registration 
and  Excise  (whore  those  apjiointments  are  held  by 
a  single  officer),  and  the  salaries  and  charces  of  the 
Ac<-ounts  Department,  the  allowances  to  Presidency 
Banks,  and  the  general  establishments  of  Local  Funds. 

9153.  What  officers  are  the  Commisnioners  of  Divi- 
sioDs?— They  are  officers  in  administrative  charge 
generally  of  five  or  six  districts ;  thev  exercise  a  general 
supervision  over  the  work  of  the  collectors  who  are  the 
heads  of  the  district  administraiiin. 

9154.  Well  now,  as  to  the  establishment;  the  cost  of 
ceneral  administration  was  in  1876-76  Rx.  1,164,000; 
inl89:!-9t.  Ri.  1,957,000;  and  in  the  Budget  of  1895- 
96  Rx  2  032,000.  Can  you  break  up  that  sum?  Will 
you  take  the  Budget  of  1896-9f},  and  divide  it  under  the 
ciiief  different  heads,  which  make  up  the  total  ?— Yes, 
I  have  a  classified  stntemcrt  for  1875-76,  1884-85, 
1893-94, 1894-9j(Eevi8edl,and  18y5-96(Badget),  under 
the  various  heads. 


9155.  Will  Ton  give  toe  divisions  for  lfi75-76,  and 
for  the  last  Budget  that  you  have  P— Tor  1875-76  the 
charges  are  Governor-t^eneral,  Bx.  25,000 ;  Groremont; 
25,000;  Lieutenant-Governors,  29,000;  Chief  Oommis- 
sioncrs,  20,000;  the  Commissioner  in  Scinde,  11,000 
(he  is  generally  classed  with  Chief  Commissionera) ; 
the  Stan  and  household  of  the  Governor-General  and 
(jovornors.  71,000  ;  the  Durbar  fund,  12«000. 

9156.  Up  to  that  point  it  would  comprise  the  estab- 
lishment of  Governors,  wonld  it  not  P — Yea. 

9167-8.  And  that  comes  out  to  about  Rx.  193,000,  does 
it  not?~Yes,  Rx.  193.000.  The  oorrcsimnding  charges 
in  the  Budget  of  1895-96  are :  Governor-General,  26,000 ; 
Governors,  25,000 ;  Lieutenant-Governors,  30,000 ; 
Chief  Commissioners,  19,000 ;  Commissioner  in  Scinde, 
12.000 ;  BtafE  and  household,  81,000  ;  Darbar  fund, 
16.000. 

9159.  Making  in  all  Rx.  209,000?— Yes. 

9160.  That  would  be  chapter  one  of  this  Acoomit  ? — 

Yes. 

9161.  Now  will  you  go  on  ? — Tne  Executive  Councils 
in  1875-76,  Rx.  70,000,  and  the  Legislative  Councils, 
Rx.  23,000  ;  that  is  all  the  Council  cbargcB. 

9162.  That  comes  to  Rx.  93,000?— Yes. 

9163.  Now,  in  1890-96?-  In  1895-96,  Executive 
Councils,  Rx.  68,000 ;  Legislative  Councils.  Rx.  29,000. 

9164-5.  Amounting  to  Rx.  97.000  P— Yea. 

9166.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  The  expenditure  on  executive 
councils  has  gone  down  P — Yes.  it  has  gone  down. 

9167.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  number?— 

No ;  there  has  been  a  slight  change  in  the  pay. 

9168.  (('hairman.)  Now  we  come  to  the  Secretariat? 
—Secretariats.  Military,  in  1875-76,  Bx  5.3,lKKt;  Public 
Works,  Ex.  36,000 ;  Civil,  Rx.  25^,000  j  and  tour  charges 
(I  think  they  may  bo  taken  with  the  Hecretariats,  as 
they  consist  in  part  of  ^he  charges  of  the  Secretariats, 
though  they  include  also  the  charges  of  Governors,  Ac, 
when  on  tour),  Bx.  48,000. 

9169.  What  does  the  Civil  Secretariat  consist  of; 
docs  that  comprise  the  Finance  Secretary? — In  the 
case  of  the  Government  of  India  it  includes  the  various 
branches — Foreign,  Finance,  Revenue  and  Agriculture, 
and  Home ;  I  think  those  are  all  the  civil  secretaries. 
Then  each  Provincial  Government  has  a  certain  number 
of  Civil  Secretaries ;  sometimes  they  are  distinguished 
by  departments,  but  generally  they  are  called  Chief 
Secretary,  or  Joint  Secretary,  or  Junior  Secretary,  or 
by  various  names  of  that  kind. 

9170.  Now.  in  1895-96?— In  1895-96,  the  Military 
Secretariat,  Rx.  60,000;  Public  Works,  Rx.  33,000; 
Civil.  Rx.  374,000;  and  tour  charges,  Rx.  24,000. 

9171.  I  make  those  come  to  Rx.  392,000  in  1875-76, 
and  Rx.  482,000  in  1895-96  P— That  is  correct. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  An  increa^  of  30  per  cent.? — 
About  23  pur  cent. 

9172.  {Mr.  liuchanan.)  And  the  whole  increase  is 
caused  by  the  charge  for  the  Civil  Sjoretariat  having 
gone  up  ? — Yes. 

9173.  Is  there  any  speoiil  reason  for  that?  The 
others  have  decreased,  apparently — the  Public  Works, 
for  instance?  —  There  have  been  large  increases  in 
several  of  the  Civil  Secretariats. 

9174.  Has  any  new  department  been  created  ? — T  can 
give  the  details. 

9175.  I  mean,  is  it  due  to  increase  of  pay,  or  is  it 
duo  to  the  creation  of  any  new  department? — It  is 
chiefly  due  to  increase  of  staS:  as  far  as  any  change 
has  been  made  in  the  pay  of  Secretaries,  it  has  been 
^nerally  in  the  way  of  a  decrease,  but  there  have  been 
increases  of  staff,  both  m  the  Government  of  India  and 
in  the  local  Secretariats.  Deputy  Secretaries  have  been 
added  in  three  of  the  Secretariats  of  the  Government  of 
India,  viz.,  the  Foreign,  Financial,  and  Home  Depart* 
mcnts.  The  Foreign  Department  Staff  has  also  ueen 
increased  by  au  Assistant  Secretary.  And  a  post  of 
officer  in  charge  of  records  has  been  created. 

9176.  Would  tho  annexation  of  Burma  account  for  a 
part? — Yes,  that  accounts  for  a  la^  increase;  the 
Burma  secretariat  in  1875-76  cost  Bx.  8,000,  and  in 

189.5-96,  Rx,  28,000. 

9177.  And  do  the  other  exten-iions  0/  the  frontier— 
I  mean  Baluchistan  and  elsewhere — at  all  affcot  it? — 
That,  tak:ut  with  increases  of  work  in  other  directions, 
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has  neoosaltatcd  the  increased  stafi*  of  the  ^Foreign 
Department  Secretariat  of  the  Govcmmont  of  ludia, 
tlie  cost  of  which  has  increased  from  Bx.  28,000,  in  1875- 
76,  to  Bx.  41.000  in  the  Budget  of  1895-96.  . 

9178.  {Chairmem.)  Now  what  would  bo  the  next 
chapter!' — The  next  chapter  woald  be  the  Boards  of 

Bevenue  and  Financial  CommiBsionerB,  the  Inspectors- 
General  of  Stamps,  Registration,  and  Excise,  and  the 
Commissioners.  1  think  those  three  might  be  taken 
t<^ether.  In  some  provinccB  there  are  Financial  Com* 
miBsiouers,  in  Bome  Boards  of  BeTenne,  and  in  some 
both  a  Board  of  Bevenae  and  Commissioners.  The 
Boards  of  BcTenne  and  Financial  Oommitisioners  in 

1875-  76  cost  79,000 ;  the  Inspectors-General  of  Stamps, 
Bogistratiou,  and  Excise  were  in  that  year  not  brought 
to  account  nuder  this  head ;  and  Commissioners  cost 
209,000. 

9179.  What  are  those  Commissioners  P — They  are  the 
Commissioners  of  Divisions  ;  they  are  generally  called 
Commissioners  of  Bevenae;  they  form  one  of  the  stages 
intervening  between  the  Government  and  the  district 
officer. 

9180.  But  yon  have  got  a  Board  of  Bevenue  at  the 
beginning  ? — Yes.  In  Bengal  and  the  North-Westem 
Provinces  they  have  both  a  Board  of  Bevenue  and 
Commissioners.  They  are  very  largo  provincea,  and 
have  officers  of  both  tha'^e  classes.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor.s  have  no  Executive  Councils  and  it  is  necea* 
sary  to  relieve  them  of  much  of  the  detail  of  the 
Bevenue  Administration.  In  Bombay  there  are  only 
Commis-^ioners,  and  in  Madras  there  is  only  a  Board ; 
the  number  of  districts  is  much  smaller  in  Madras  and 
Bombay,  and  the  Governors  are  aided  by  Executive 
Councils. 

9181.  You  mentioned  Financial  Commissioner  ? — Yes, 
he  does  not  exist  in  the  provincea  in  which  there  is  a 
Board  of  Bevenue;  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  provinces 
instead  of  having  a  Board  of  Bevenue  tiiey  have  what 
are  called  Financial  Oommissioners. 

9182.  And  is  he  included  in  the  Bx.  79,000  P— Tes. 

918:1  Therefore  in  1875-76  there  were  two  headings 
to  that  cliapter,  Bx.  7»,000  and  U\.  209,000  P— Tes. 

9184.  Now,  will  yon  give  u^  1895-96  P— For  1895-96 
the  Boar;ls  of  Bevenue  and  Financial  Commissioners 
cost  Bx.  107,000 ;  Inspectors  General  of  stamps,  regia- 
tratioii,  and  excise,  Ex.  25,000;  and  Commissioners, 
Kx.  24-5,000.  Then,  under  the  Accounts  Department  we 
might  include  the  payments  to  the  Presidency  Banks. 
The  Civil  Account  and   Audit   Department  cost,  in 

1876-  76,  Rx.  163,000  ;  the  Pnblio  Works  Account  and 
Audit,  Rx.  15,000  ;  the  Paper  Currency  Department, 
Bx.  23,000  ;  Reserve  Treasury,  nil;  and  Presidency 
Banks,  Ex.  33,000.  In  1895-96,  the  Civil  Account  and 
Andit  cost  Bx.  217,000 ;  the  Public  Works  Account  and 
Audit,  Bx.  a7,000  ;  Paper  Currency,  Bx.  28,000 ;  Be- 
Berre  Treasury,  Bx.  1,000;  and  Presidency  Banks, 
Bx.  30,000. 

9185.  Is  there  another  chapter  P  —  Tes.  There  is 
the  Local  Funds  General  Establishments.  They  were 
not  brought  to  acooont  under  this  head  in  1875-76,  and 
it  ia  impossible  to  ascertain  what  they  amounted  to. 
They  seem  to  have  been  scattered  over  varioas  heads ; 
now  they  arc  brought  togetlier  under  this  head,  and 
cost  in  1895-96,  Bx.  101.000. 

9186.  Does  that  complete  it  ?— There  are  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous charges  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  nature ;  they  come  to  Ex.  6,000  in  1875-76 
and  Bx.  2,000  in  1895-96. 

9187.  But  those  charges,  which  you  have  enumerated, 
make  up  in  1875-76,  Ex.  1,210,000,  do  they  not?— 
Yes ;  those  are  the  chsrges  in  India ;  the  charges  in 
ISngland  amounted  to  233,0001. 

9188-9.  What  do  yon  make  the  charges  in  India  for 
1895-96,  Ex.  1,467,000  ?— Bx.  1,571.000.  You  probably 
bare  nob  taken  the  Bx.  101,000  for  Local  Fnnds. 

9190.  Then  come  charges  in  England  ?— Yes. 

9191.  Do  they  include  the  India  Office  P— Yes.  The 
charges  in  England  include  the  expenses  of  the  India 
Office,  the  Auditor  and  his  assistants,  the  payments  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the 
management  of  debt,  law  charges,  passage  and  outfit 
allowance  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  and  the  coat  of 
currency-note  forms.  All  the  other  cliargcs.  I  think, 
may  be  taken  as  contingencies  of  the  India  Office. 

9192.  And  what  do  they  amount  toP — The  total 
charge  in  1S7&-76  was  233,0001.  altogether  in  England, 
and  in  1895-96,  252,0002. 
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9193.  That  would  make  up  these  totdsP—With  the  S.Jacob, 
exchange  added  in.  C.S.i. 

9194.  I  mean  the  totals  of  Ex.  1,464,000  in  1875-76,  la  Mav"i896 
andEx.  2,032,000  in  the  Budget  of  1895-96  P— Tes.  ' 

9195.  (Mr.  Bitclianan.)  That  increase  from  1,464,000 
to  2,032,000  was  largely  in  the  Bevenue  and  Finance 
Departments,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Secretariat,  was 
it  not P— Yes;  in  the  Secretariats  and  the  Boards  of 
Revenue  and  Commissioners. 

9196.  {Chairman.)  What  are  the  payments  made  to 
the  Presidency  Banks? — lliey  are  the  payments  made 
for  the  work  which  those  Ban'ks  do  for  Government  at 
the  presidency  towns;  the  Presidency  Banks  conduct 
the  whole  of  the  treasury  work  of  the  Government  at 
Calcutta.  Madras,  and  Bombay ;  they  also  manage  the 
Public  Debt,  and  they  have  till  now  had  small  branches 
of  the  Savings  Bank  under  them. 

9197.  I  see  there  has  been  a  decrease  there  in  thb 
20  years,  has  there  not,  from  Ex.  33,000  to  30,000  P— Yes. 

9198.  What  is  that  due  to,  because  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Government  work 
also,  I  suppose  P — We  have  considerably  reduced  the 
rates  of  remuneration  to  the  Presidency  Banks  in  that 
time.  The  rate  which  we  pay  now  is  paid  under  a 
contract  which  was  entered  into  in  1886,  under  which 
we  reduced  the  charges  formerly  paid.  Wo  now  pay 
the  Bank  of  Bengal  43,600  rupees  for  its  general 
treasury  work;  we  pay  a  commission  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  ropecs  per  crore  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  deducting  oertun  amounts,  such  as  cur- 
rency investmenta  and  amoants  of  loans  discharged, 
and  we  pay  for  the  Savings  Bank  work  a  fixed  sum  of 
14,300  rupees ;  to  the  other  banks  we  pay  smaller  sums. 

9199.  Then  there  is  an  item  called  ^he  Beeerve 
Treasury,  what  is  that? — ^That  is  the  charge  for  the 
treasury  in  which  we  keep  the  surplus  amounts  which 
we  do  not  leave  with  the  Presidency  Banks. 

9200.  What  is  the  object  of  that  separation? — Our 
balances  at  the  Presidency  Towns  are  sometimes  very 
large,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  previous  evidence 
that  difficulties  were  experienced  on  one  occasion  in 
calling  in  a  largo  balance  from  one  of  the  Presidency 
Banks ;  wo  were  obliged  to  establish  a  reserve  treasury 
in  order  to  get  over  t^t  difficulty. 

9201.  Then  the  last  item  you  ^ave  was  Local  Fnnds 
General  Establishment;  what  is  that? — That  is  the 
general  establishment  of  Local  Funds,  which  cannot  be 
assigned  to  any  particular  department  —  the  general 
establishment  for  the  working  of  incorporatea  Loct^ 
Funds. 

9202.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand 
with  what  object  it  is  established? — It  inolndea  chiefly 
the  office  charges  of  Local  Funds.  Local  Funds  are 
sometimes  constituted  for  some  particular  purpose, 
roads  or  education,  or  medical,  but  others  are  for  general 
purposes,  and  you  cannot  assign  their  general  charges 
of  establishment  to  any  particular  head,  such  as  Public 
Works,  Education,  or  Medical ;  the  general  manage* 
ment  charges  of  those  funds  are  brought  to  account 
under  this  head. 

9203.  A  question  has  been  asked  about  the  increase 
under  certain  heads ;  but  can  you  give  us  rather  more 
in  detail  the  items  of  expenditure  on  which  increase 
has  taken  place  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would 
like  to  take  1893-94,  being  the  last  in  which  tlie  accounts 
are  complete  ? — I  have  now  the  accounts  for  1894-95,  but 
at  the  time  I  was  making  out  my  memorandum  I  had 
only  the  accounts  for  1893-94. 

9204.  Which  year  will  you  take  P— I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  very  great  difierence  between  1893-94 
and  1894-95.  Perhaps,  as  I  have  taken  the  figures  out 
for  1893-94,  you  would  take  that. 

,  9205.  Perhaps  you  will  take  that  year? — The  in- 
creased charge  for  the  Civil  Secretariats,  between 
1875-76  and  1893-94,  is  Rx.  109,000  ;  for  the  general  esta- 
blishment of  Local  Funds  the  increase  is  Ex.  95,000, 
that  is  the  whole  charge  in  1893-94;  for  the  reason 
explained  above,  I  am  not  sure  whether  any  of  the 
miscellaneous  charge,  which  I  hare  not  been  able  to 
classify,  are  local  funds  charges ;  I  think  probably  thoy 
are.  Then  civil  Account  and  Audit  have  increased 
by  Ex.  4  '>,0)0  ;  Commissioners  and  their  establishment 
by  Ex.  28,000;  the  Inspectors  General  of  Stamps, 
Begistratiou,  and  Excise — their  charge  is,  as  far  as  this 
head  is  concerned ,  entirely  a  new  one — Rx.  23,000  j  the 
Boards  of  Revenue  and  Financial  Commissioners, 
Rx.  24,000.  There  has  been  a  small  net  rednctian  iu 
the  other  heads,  of  about  Bx.  11,000. 
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9206.  Now,  taking  that  first  item  of  1(«,000,  can  you 
divide  that  between  the  two  first  chapters  or  three  first 
chapters  that  we  took ;  namely,  the  GovemorB  and 
their  staffs,  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  and 
Secretariat? — The  increase  of  109,000  ia  entirely  in  the 
Secretariat  charges. 

9207.  Entirely P— Tea;  entirely. 

9208.  In  comparing  the  accounts  of  1875-76  with 
those  of  1895-96,  if  yon  remember,  there  was  a  oertun 
increase  ou  both  the  otbor  ob^ptras  P— Yes,  there  is  a 
■mall  increaae  in  them. 

9200.  But  nothing  wortJi  oalling  attention  toF— 
No. 

9210.  How  come  the  Executive  Oonnoila  to  hare  de- 
creaaedP — The  decrease  is  in  the  aalariea  of  the 
6oTemor-0«neral*8  Gonnoil.  The  salary  of  all  the 
members  used  to  be  6,666  rupees  a  month ;  the  members 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Oivil  Serrioe  paid  4  per  cent, 
upon  that  as  contribution  for  Annuity,  which  reduced 
their  pay  to  Bx.  6,400.  The  Secretary  of  State  a  few 
yeaxB  ago  decided  that  the  pay  of  ul  the  members 
should  be  Sx.  6,400. 

9211.  l8ir  Salph  Knott.)  When  was  that,  do  you 
remember  P— It  was  somewhere  about  1880, 1  think. 

9212.  (Mr.  Mvwhray.)  Might  I  ask  wlurii  are  the  ex- 
penses of  the  L^islatiTe  Oouncil?— The  expenses  of  the 
Legislative  Oouncil  consist  chiefly  of  the  charges  of 
the  Legislative  Secretariats  and  the  allowanoeB  made  to 
additional,  officiid  and  non-offioial.  members  of  Council. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  non-ofiScial  members  ia  trifling ; 
it  oonsista  mainly  of  allowances  to  cover  travelling 
fflcpenses  and  a  temporary  change  of  reaidence.  But 
ofocial  additional  members  receive  a  special  allowanoe 
for  having  to  attend  at  the  Presidency  towns  when  they 
are  appointed  to  the  Legislative  Council. 

9213.  I  understand  that  there  are  no  salaries,  but 
there  are  allowanoes  P— Yes.  The  rale  as  regarda  aa 
official  additional  member  of  the  (Governor-General's 
Gonnoil  is  thaA  he  is  conBidered  as  acting  in  an  ap- 
pointment about  equivalent  to  that  of  a  Secretary  to 
Government ;  be  gets  an  acting  allowance  calculated 
on  a  pay  of  4,166  rupees,  snhgect  to  certain  special 
restrictions. 

9214.  And  there  are  four  Legislatire  Councils,  are 
there  not  P — There  are  now  five  j  the  North-Western 
Provinces  also  now  have  a  Legislative  Council,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  charges  occur  in  the  Governor-General's 
Council.  There  is  vary  little  expense  in  the  other 
Legislative  Councils. 

9215-6.  {CJuiirTiian.)  Then  I  think  you  have  already 
told  us,  in  answer  to  3tfr.  Buchanan,  the  chief  heads  of 
the  increase  to  the  Secretariat,  have  you  notP — I  men- 
tioned some  of  them.  The  increase  in  the  Government 
of  India  Secretariats  ia  from  Bx.  93,000  in  1875-76  to 
133,000  in  1893-94.  That  ia  an  increase  of  40,000. 
But  almost  all  the  Secretariats  have  increased.  The 
Central  Provinces  from  8,000  to  13,000 ;  Burma  from 
8,000  to  27,000 ;  Assam,  from  7,000  to  10,000;  Bengal, 
from  35,000  to  55,000 ;  North-Westem  Provinces  and 
Ondb,  a  very  small  increase,  from  30,000  to  31,000} 
Punjab,  from  15  000  to  23,000 ;  Madras,  from  26,000  to 
31^000 ;  and  Bombay,  from  32,000  to  39.000. 

9217.  Is  that  chiefly  due  to  increase  of  force,  or 
is  it  consequent  on  the  increase  of  pay  ? — It  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  increased  force ;  I  cannot  find  any  in- 
stance of  the  pay  of  a  Secretariat  officer  having  been 
increased  save  where  a  corresponding  decrease  has 
been  made  in  some  other  pay.  Of  course  I  refer  only 
to  salaries ;  the  pay  of  establishments  has  in  some 
cases  been  increased. 

9218-9-  Is  any  allowance  made  here  for  remittances 
liomeP  The  exchange  compensation  allowanoe  is  in- 
cluded in  1893-94. 

9219a.  And  that,  so  far,  you  might  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  an  increased  allowance  P — Yes,  that  would 
increaae  the  charge,  to  a  certain  extent. 

9220.  Wbat  would  that  be  in  the  Secretariat,  do  you 
P— For  the  whole  of  this  head  it  was  in  1868^, 

Ex.  78,000. 

9221.  That  is  General  Administration  ?— For  the 
whole  of  the  head  of  General  Administration. 

9222.  I  suppose  a  large  portion  of  that  would  belong 
to  the  Secretariat,  would  it  not  P— The  chai^  for  the 
Seoretariatfl  appewa  to  be  about  Rx,  12,000  or  fix.  13,000. 

9223.  Then  taking  the  Boards  of  Revenue ;  they 
show  a  very  considerable  increase ;  from  Rx.  288|000  to 


377.000  P—That  is  Boards  of  Revenue  and  Financial 
Conunisaioners  and  Commisnonera,  Ac,  tihken  togel^iBr, 

9224.  YesP— A  hu-ge  part  of  that  is  due  to  the 
creation  of  a  Financial  Commissioner  for  Burma,  owing 
to  the  addition  of  Upper  Burma;  the  cost  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner  in  Burma  is  Bx.  9,000. 

9225.  Well,  the  total  increase  is  pretty  near 
Rx.  90,000? — Under  Boards  of  Revenue  and  Financial 
Commissioners  ? 

9226.  288,000  against  377.000  P—That  is  for  the  whole 
of  the  head  taken  together,  including  the  Commis* 
aioners.  I  tun  taking,  first  of  all,  the  Boards  of  Bevraue 
and  Financial  ConrniiasionerB,  which  increased  from 
Rx.  79.000  to  107,000 ;  that  is  an  increase  of  28,000,  of 
which  4,000  occora  in  Bengal,  4,000  in  ^he  North-West 
Frovincea ;  while  in  Madras  there  is  a  alight  reduction 
of  1,000 ;  in  Burma  there  is  a  new  Finamnal  Commis- 
sioner costing  9.000 ;  and  in  the  Pimwb  there  are  now 
two  Financial  Commissioners  where  there  used  to  be 
only  one,  which  accounts  for  an  increase  of  8.000  ;  tliat 
makes  up  the  whole. 

9227.  Then  come  ttuCommisaioners  of  Stamps,  which 
were  not  included  under  1^  head  in  1875-76,  which 
cost  Rx.  25,000  in  1895-96  P— Yes. 

9228.  And  lastly  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue, 
209,000  against  245,000  P—Yes.  In  1898-94  it  was 
Rx.  237,000.  The  amount  varies  slightly  from  year  to 
year  owing  to  the  absence  of  officers  on  leave.  Of  that 
increase  22,000  is  due  to  Upper  Burma,  7,000  to  Lower 
Burma,  and  6,000  to  Assam.  There  are  increases  in 
some  other  provinces,  but  these  are  due  to  exchange 
compensation  allowance  and  increased  charge  for  t£e 
olmeal  establishments.  In  the  Punjab  t^re  was  a 
deoreaae,  owing  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  Com- 
missioners from  10  to  6  on  their  beu^;  relieved  of 
judicial  work,  when  the  judicial  system  was  re-or- 

fanised,  as  mentioned  in  my  exunination  on  Law  and 
ustioe. 

_  9229.  Are  the  Inspectors  General  of  Stamps,  Registra- 
tion and  Xxoise  new  appointments  P  Th^  come  under 
that  fourth  bead,  do  uiey  not  P—Yes.  they  ccme  under 
that  head.  They  are  not  new  appointments.  The 
reason  for  showing  them  here  was  that  the  charge  for 
them  used  to  he  distributed  over  various  heads,  though 
it  was  only  a  charge  for  a  single  officer  in  each  pio- 
vinoe  and  his  establishment  as  far  as  Government  waa 
concerned.  Certain  proportions  were  charged  to  regis- 
tration, stamps  and  excise,  and  to  save  the  inconvenience 
of  separating  the  charge  in  this  way  they  were  brought 
together  as  a  single  charge  here.  This  reduced  the 
charges,  of  course,  slightly  under  the  other  three  heads. 

9230.  Then  there  is  a  largish  increaae  under  the  head 
of  Accounts.  The  Accounts  branches  proper  appear 
to  have  increased  from  Rx.  163,000  to  217,000 ;  wt»t  is 
that  due  to  P — That  ia  partly  due  to  Burma.  The 
charge  for  the  Accounts  office  m  Burma  has  risen  from 
Rx.  8,000  to  Rx.  24,000 ;  but  there  have  also  been  inonasea 
in  almost  all  the  Account  offices  owing  to  the  increased 
amount  of  work. 

9231.  (Sir  Ralph  Knoa.)  Has  not  your  own  depart- 
ment been  formed  in  tiie  interim  P — The  Audittw- 
General's  branch  of  the  Department  has  been  formed  in 
the  interim :  that  has  neoeaitated  an  addition  of  two 
highly  paid  Deputy  Auditon-Gtoneral  and  their  esta- 
blishment. 

S232.  What  does  that  amount  to  P — The  increase  in 
my  office  dnring  that  time  has  been  from  Rx.  32.000  to 
42,000;  the  greater  part  of  that  is  due  to  tilie  creation 
of  the  Auditor-General's  Departmetit. 

9233.  Then  was  not  the  Departanent  in  existence 
before  P  —  The  Comptroller-General  was  in  existence 
before  ;  his  pay  was  not  altered ;  the  title  of  Auditor- 
(JeneraJ  was  added,  when  the  additional  work  was 
entrusted  to  him,  and  two  Deputy  Auditors-General 
with  the  neoaeaary  establiahmnit.  were  appointed  to 
aasist  him  with  the  work. 

9234.  But  the  constitution  or  the  re-constitution  of 
the  Department  has  caused  an  increase  of  ^ont 
Rx.  9,000  P-rPartly ;  but  the  inoreaae  ia  partly  doe  to 
the  increase  of  work. 

9235.  iOhairman.)  The  measure  of  1880  or  1881  was 
really  the  appointment  of  these  two  Deputy  Auditcnrs 
and  their  ataif  P—Yes. 

9236.  Was  that  staff  a  large  one  P— No ;  it  was  not 
lai^e.  They  each  have  about  two  olerkij  with  oeoft- 
sioual  farther  temporaiy  aasistance. 
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9237.  What  woald  that  coat,  Bs.  5,000  P— It  woold 
cost  more  than  that ;  their  pay  alone  woald  cost,  as 
a  maximnin,  nearly  Bz.  5,000,  and  the  pay  of  their 
staff  woald  be  about  another  Bz.  1,000.  or  possibly 
a  little  more.  I  anppose  they  aocoant  for  about  6,000 
of  the  9,000.  The  work  of  the  Acoounta  Department 
generally  has  been  very  largely  increased  sinoe  1875- 
76;  we  have  a  great  many  duties  now  to  perform 
wldoh  were  not  then  thrown  upon  the  Dep^ment. 

9238.  {Sir  MaVph  Knox.)  Of  what  kind P— Audit 
duties ;  I  mean  that  we  audit  various  aooonnte  which 
we  used  not  to  audit,  and  we  are  now  charged  with 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  whole  of  the  GrOTemment 
securities  of  any  kind  which  are  held  by  any  Grovem- 
ment  officer  ez  officio.  Thw  are  aU  now  collected  in  the 
hands  of  the  Accountants-General. 

9239.  (Chairman.)  Well,  now,  taking  this  inarease 
generally  for  the  whole  head  of  General  Admini- 
stration ;  it  is  as  lor^  an  increase  as  I  have  Been  in 
India,  Ithink,  proportionately  F — ^It  is  one  of  the  I(u*g8Bt 
increases  under  any  head. 

9240.  And  do  you  think  it  is  due  chiefly  to  inarease 
of  force  owing  to  increase  of  work  P — Yes. 

9241.  There  has  been  no  large  inorease  in  the  salaries? 
—I  think  I  might  ay  that  there  haa  been  no  increase 
in  the  rates  of  Balaries. 

92^.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Bather  a  decrease  P— Tea, 
rather  a  decrease. 

9243.  (Chairman.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  haa  been 
no  addition  made  to  the  higher  salaries  P — No.  In  several 
instances, 'where  Secretariats  have  been  increased,  the 
increase  has  been  largely  provided  for  by  reducing 
existing  salaries  of  other  poste,  not  perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  the  new  salary,  but  some  portion  of  the  additional 
expense  has  been  met  by  each  reductions.  The  salaries 
of  all  Secretaries  of  the  Government  of  India  are  now 
4,000  rupees ;  it  is  a  small  Tednction,  but  some  of  tiiem 
were  4,166. 

9244-5,  (Mr.  Bttehanan.)  Apart  from  extension  of  terri- 
tory in  Burma  and  other  places,  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  jwpulation  P — Tes,  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  increase ;  I  gave  the  figures  before. 

9246.  (OhairvKin.)  Hare  you  there  put  together  what 
the  increased  cost  of  Burma  is  P — Under  this  head  P 

9247.  Under  this  head  P— The  whole  cost  of  Burma 
nnder  this  head,  in  187&-76,  was  Bx.  37,000;  it  is  now 
» little  orer  120,000. 

9248.  In  1875-76  it  only  consisted  of  Lower  Borma  P 
—Tes. 

9249.  Now  it  is  120,000  P— For  the  two  provinces  of 
Burma  together.  Yon  cannot  separate  them  under 
tluB  head,  because  the  whole  of  the  charts  for  the 
Secretariat,  and  the  Financial  Oommissioners  and 
Aoconnt  Offices,  Burma,  and  the  whole  of  the  Chief 
CknnmMsioner's  saUu-y  and  staff  and  tonr  charges,  are 
included  in  the  Lower  Burma  accounts. 

9250-  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  Lower 
Burma?  Lower  Burma  was  a  settled  province  then, 
was  it  not  ? — I  think  the  increase  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  addition  of  Upper  Burma. 

9251.  And  what  is  the  increase  P— Prom  37,000  to 
120,000— it  is  83,000. 

9252.  Therefore  you  may  put  down  83,000  of  the 
increase  upon  this  chapter  to  the  acquisition  of  Upper 
Burma P—Ves,  almost  entirely;  I  should  estimate  wat 
morease  as  about  Bz.  66,000  oat  of  the  Bz.  ^000. 

9253.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any  obser* 
vation  to  make  upon  the  increase  under  the  different 
provincAS ;  the  lucrease  under  the  Gtovemment  of 
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India  is  veiT  nearl};  Rz.  4^,000  out  of  108,000  P~  Mr.S.JMcb, 
Under  Civil  Secretariats,  yes.  The  increase  in  the  CiTil  CSJ*. 

Secretariats  of  the  Government  of  India  has  been  mosUy   

due  to  the  creation  of  Deputy  Secretaries  in  the  Home   W  ^y  1M6. 
and  Finance  Departments  ;  and  in  the  Foreign  Depart- 
ment   there   have  been   two    Assistant  Secretaries 
appointed  since  1875-76,  1  think ;  and  eetabUahments 
have  been  considerably  incieaaed  everywlwre. 

9254.  Then  passing  on  to  the  Commissioners'  esta- 
blishments ;  the  same  remark  appears  to  apply  to  that 
as  to  most  of  the  other  establishments  under  this  head 
of  general  administration  ;  there  seem  to  be  increases 
in  nearly  every  province? — Yes. 

9255.  Except  the  North  -  Western  Frorinces  and 
Ondh,  and  India  general  P — ^Yes,  and  in  the  Punjab,  as 
already  explained.  The  increase  is  not  large  anywhere 
ezcept  in  Um>er  Burma,  Lower  Burma,  Assam,  and 
Bengal.  In  Lower  Burma  1,000  of  the  increase  is  doe 
to  exchange  compensation^  and  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  one  Commissioner  in  that  province  :  in 
1875-76  there  were  three,  the  fourth  was  appointed  in 
1881.  There  is  also  a  new  post  in  Assam  ;  in  Bengal 
5,000  of  the  increase  is  for  exchange  compensation,  and 
the  rest  is  in  establishment  and  contingent  charges. 

9256.  Then,  under  the  head  of  Tour  Charges,  we  come 
to  a  redaction,  what  is  that  due  to? — That  is  not 
entirely  due  to  an  actual  reduction  of  expenditure.  It 
is  partly  due  to  a  re-classification.  In  the  earlier  years 
Some  of  the  tonr  charges  recorded  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  for  departments  which  are  not, 
and  have  never  been,  classed  under  this  head ;  in  later 
years  they  have  been  included  under  those  departments. 
There  were  also  large  charges  for  Commissariat  in  the 
earlier  years  which  have  not  to  be  incurred  now.  The 
increased  use  of  railways  now  does  away  with  the 
necessity  for  those  charges;  I  suppose  that  it  is  the 
railways  that  have  reduced  the  charge. 

9257.  An  indirect  advantage  which  is  derived  by  the 
Government  from  the  extension  of  railways  P — Yes. 

9258.  Li  your  memorandum  you  say,  "  The  re- 
arrangement  of  the  provincial  charges  has  resulted 

"  in  a  reduction  in  the  Imperial  portion  of  the  expen- 
"  diture  by  Rx.  536,092,  and  an  increase  of  the  provincial 
"  and  localportion  by  Rx.  849,390."  What  does  that 
ref%r  to? — That  means  simply  that  certain  Imperial 
charges  have  been  transferred  and  made  prorincial  now ; 
it  is  merely  a  re-arrangement. 

9259.  But,  if  a  large  proportion  of  that  charge  has 
been  transferred  to  provmcial  expenditure,  ought  not 
that  to  show  a  reduction  under  this  head  P — No ;  it 
includes  all  charges,  ImpeHal,  provincial,  and  local. 

9260.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  1  should  just  like  to  ask  ono 
question.  I  have  not  had  the  fienres  before  me  that 
you  have  been  quoting ;  but  in  this  statement  of  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield's  there  is  a  very  large  decrease  put 
down  for  the  second  year,  1877-78.  Was  that  due  to  a 
chanee  of  ^stem  or  to  a  transfer  to  provincial  funds,  as 
was  the  case  with  Law  and  Jastice  P — Yes ;  that  would 
be  so  in  1877-78. 

9261.  According  to  his  statement,  there  is  a  decrease 
of  half  a  million,  roughly  ? — I  think  the  statement  is 
headed  "Imperial,"  is  it  notP 

9262.  Yes,  on  Imperial  account  P-^Yes,  that  would 
be  accoonted  for  by  the  transfer  of  &e  charges  to  the 
provincial  account. 

9263.  You  have  not  been  going  thnn^h  these  fignres 
of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  P— I  have  not  treated 
Imperial  and  provincial  separately ;  I  have  been  patting 
th^  together. 

9264.  By  putting  them  together  this  great  reduction 
disappears  P— Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew, 
Adjoamed  till  Tuesday  next  at  11  a-m. 

(For  the  I9th  day's  evidenee,  «es  page  460.) 
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INDIAN  EXPENDirUBE  COMMISSION: 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTIETH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  3rd  June  1896. 


PBSBBirE: 


The  lord  WELBY,  G.C.B.  (Ghaibman,  presidihc). 


Sir  WiLLiiH  V7ej>desbubk,  Bart.,  M  J. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  DoNALb  Stewabt,  Bart.,  O.C.B. 
G.O.S.I. 
'  Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  K.O.B. 
Sir  Balfh  Khox,  K.O.B. 
Sir  Jaheb  Feilb,  K.C.S.I. 


Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  K.C.S.L,  Q.C,  M.P. 
Mr.  T.  R.  BocnASAK,  M.P. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoboti. 
Mr.  R.  G.  0.  HovBBAT. 

Mr.  CoLUr  G.  Oaufbbll,  Secretary. 


Mr.  S.  Jacob.     Mb.  Stefiibn  Jacob,  G.S.I.,  GomptroIIor  and  Anditor  General  of  the  Goremment  of  India>  recalled  and  further 
C.S.I.  examined. 


3Jiiiwl896.       9614.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Jacob,  at  your  last  examination 
yon  were  asked  to  sup;^loment  the  information  which 
Military      was  given  to  the  GommisBion  on  two  or  three  poinu — 
Bailwayt.     ore  you  able  to  do  so  now        think  so. 

9615.  In  the  oonrae  of  the  examination  regarding 
railways,  you  were  asked  to  put  in  a  statement  show- 
ing for  a  few  years  back  the  net  charge  for  the  working 
of  the  military  railways  with  a  view  to  show  whether  it 
was  increasing  or  not.  Gould  you  put  in  this  statement  P 
— I  put  in  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  military  sections  of  the  North-Western  Railway  for 
the  six  years  from  1889  to  1894.*  The  information  has 
been  compiled  from  the  Railway  Administration  Reports, 
and  is  not  given  for  any  year  earlier  than  1889. 

9616.  Could  you  give  as  shortly  what  the  result  of 
the  paper  is? — The  gross  earnings  in  1888-89  were 
373,930  Rx.,  and  the  working  expenses  402,905  Bx., 
giving  a' net  deficit  of  28,975  Rx 

9617.  Does  that  cover  the  whole  of  what  you  may  call 
the  militai^  railways  P — ^Yes,  the  whole  working  charge 
of  tihe  military  railwayn. 

9618.  That  is,  what  you  call  the  North-'Weutem  Rail- 
way ? — The  military  section  of  the  Korth-Western 
Radway.  And  for  the  other  years  the  net  charge  is,  in 
1890,  38,841  Bx. ;  1891,  80,310  Rx. ;  1892,  94,^  Bx. ; 
1893,  59,449  Bx. :  and  1894,  76,4^  Rx. ;  so  that  the 
results  fluctuate  considerably. 

9619.  Therefore  the  deficit  is  rery  variable,  and  you 
cannot  say  that  it  is  diminishiugr— No ;  it  fluctuates 
very  considerably. 

9620-1 .  Those  military  railways  have  been  increased 
dnriug  this  time,  have  they  not  P  Taking  the  year  you 
began  with,  1889,  there  are  more  military  lines  now 
constructed  tluui  there  were  then? — There  are  some 
mider  construction,  but  these  lines,  X  think,  have  been 
working  ail  this  time. 

9622.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  Is  there  not  a  larger  number 
in  1894  than  in  1689?— No,  I  think  not.  The  gross 
earnings  are  slightly  less  iu  1894  than  iu  1889. 

9623.  (Sir  Andrew  Swhle.)  In  the  statement  you 
have  just  given  do  yon  include  anything  for  interest  on 
capital  P—3fo ;  this  is  merely  the  gross  earnings  and 
the  working  expenses. 

9624.  (Chairman.)  Therefore  the  interest  on  capital 
expended  in  building  these  military  lines  would  hare 
toi>e  added,  in  order  to  get  the  true  financial  circum- 
stances P — Yes,  it  would. 

9625.  When  you  come  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
working  of  the  railroads  in  India,  do  you  not  think  that 
such  a  system  as  this  military  North -Western  Railway 
should  be  stated  apart,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance  what 
is  the  real  result  of  the  {)urely  commercial  niilways  and 
what  is  the  result  of  military  railways ;  because,  if  a 
railway  is  built  for  military  purposes,  and  there  is  a 
deficit  on  the  working  of  it,  really  that  is  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  military  uerenco  of  India  P — Yes  ;  there  is, 
of  course,  somathifig  to  bo  said  for  separating  them, 
and  in  the  administrative  accounts  and  report  they  are 

*  Sae  Appeudix  26. 


so  separated.  It  is  from  that  Report  that  I  have  taken 
these  n^sults.  But  in  our  Finance  and  Revenue  acconiits 
wo  do  not  make  any  attempt  to  separate  them,  and  such 
separation  would  not  accord  with  the  general  principle 
on  which  our  accounts  are  framed.  It  was  decided,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  1879,  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  distinguish 
in  them  between  the  results  of  the  productive  and  un- 
productive lines. 

9626.  Could  you  give  us  a  statement  which  would 
show  the  general  financial  result  of  the  working  of  the 
railways  in  India,  putting  in,  as  a  separate  total,  the 
result  of  the  working  of  the  military  railways?— I 
could  of  course  make  out  a  statement  of  that  kind; 
but  those  general  results  include  also  the  protective 
railways,  which  are  not  constructed  with  the  intention 
of  being  necessarily  productive,  so  that  they  would 
have  to  ne  separated  too,  if  we  attempt  to  separate  the 
total  railway  return  between  prodactive  anduuprodnc- 
tive  lines. 

9627.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this :  in  the  paper 
which  Sir  Henry  W^aterfield  and  yon  drew  up,  you  class 
a  certain  number  of  services  under  the  head  "  Com- 
mercial services,  including  railways  "  P — Tes. 

9628.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  see  what  has  been  the  real  working  of  commercial 
railways,  apart  from  the  working  of  those  which  are 
probably  very  necessary  railways,  but  whieh  are  in- 
tended either  for  defence  or  for  purposes  other  than 
commercial  ? — Yes. 

962!t.  If  you  could  give  us  a  summary  which  would 
put  into  separate  totals  the  financial  results  of  those 
railways  which  are  not  commercial  undertakings,  I 
think  it  would  show  us  mure  clearly  what  is  the  real 
working  of  those  railways  P — I  will  endeavour  to  make 
out  such  a  statement, 

9630.  (Sir  James  PeUe.)  The  railways  would  rame 
under  three  heads— military,  protective,  end  commer- 
cial P—Yes.* 

9631.  (Chairman.)  Yon  were  also  asked  if  possible  to 
ascertain  what  proportitm  of  the  gross  earnings  of  these 
railways  was  due  to  military  trafBc.  Have  yon  been 
able  to  ascertain  thin  P — Yes.  I  furnish  the  information 
asked  for.  The  military  trafBc  furnishes  a  very  »mai\ 
proportion  of  the  gross  earnings.  The  percentages  in 
the  six  years  have  been  6,  6,  lOi,  9,  11,  and  8,  and  the 
percentage  for  the  whole  period  is  8^  per'i?ent.  More 
than  90  per  cent,  therefore  of  the  gross  revenue  of  these 
military  railways  accrues  from  the  services  rendered 
to  the  public  by  them. 

9631a.  Mr.  Naoroji  asked  whether  yon  could  state 

the  total  loss  incurred  on  the  railway  revenue  account 
to  the  present  time.  Can  you  furnish  any  information 
on  that  point?* — T  put  in  two  tables  giving  the  net 
charge  for  railways  on  the  revenue  account  from  the 
time  when  a  railway  revenue  account  first  appeared  in  the 
account*  of  the  Government  of  India  I  have  Keparatod 
the  period,  for  which  the  accounts  have  been  re-cost  in 
the  form  now  used,  from  the  earlier  period,  because  thu 


*  See  Appendices  27  and  2S. 
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resalts  for  the  latter  probably  require  Bomc  small  ad- 
jastments  to  make  them  aocurate.  They  are,  howeTer, 
the  figures  given  in  the  acoonnt,  modified  only  by  the 
addition  of  "  exchange  "  on  the  sterling  expenditure 
according  to  the  system  now  followed.  The  return  for 
this  earlier  period  may  ho  accepted  as  approximately 
correct.  The  net  charge  for  the  earlier  period  of 
eighteen  years  is  Bx.  24,474,399,  and  for  the  later 

Eiriod  of  20  years  Rx.  25,359,994,  making  a  total  of 
1. 49,834,393. 

9632.  That  you  reckon  to  he,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  railway  undertakings  in  India  to  the 
present  time,  the  sum  which  the  State  has  contributed 
to  the  establishment  and  the  working  of  the  present 
system  P— Yes,  on  revenue  Acconnt,  apart  of  course 
from  the  capital  expenditure ;  it  ineladea  the  interest 
on  the  capital  expenditure. 

9633.  Quite  so ;  the  reveane  account  up  to  the  present 
time  P — Yes,  up  to  the  end  of  1894-95. 

9634.  That  is  the  sum  the  State  has  been  ont  of 
pocket  in  the  working  of  the  railways,  and  you  do  not 
anticipate  she  will  recoup  herself? — I  do  not  know 
whether  she  will  recoup  herself  eventually,  but  that  is 
the  amount  she  is  Ont  of  pocket  np  to  the  prraent  on  the 
Railway  Revenue  account. 

9635.  (iSftV  Ralph  Knox.)  That  includes  loss  by  ex- 
change 9 — It  includes  the  char(;o  for  exchange  and 
interest. 

9636.  (Chairman.)  Has  that  loss  been  provided  ont  of 
revoiioo,  or  was  any  part  of  it  represented  by  debt  P — 
It  woH  entirely  met  from  revenue. 

9637.  And  that  really,  I  suppose,  extends  over  a 
period  that  began  somewhere  in  the  forties? — This 
account  begins  Irom  1857 ;  the  constraotiou  began  about 
1849  or  1850. 

9638.  Bat  then  during  the  eonstruotion  before  1857 
they  were  out  of  pocket,  were  th^  not  P — This  includes 
the  whole  amotmt  in  the  Government  acconnts  charged 
against  the  revenue  account. 

9639.  Their  charge  was  carried  to  capital  P— I  think  so. 

9640.  (3fr.  Naoroji.)  Did  not  the  Great  Indian  Peuin- 
sula  commence  in  1853-54,  between  Bombay  and  Tana, 
I  think  ? — X  believe  portions  of  the  g^ranteed  railways 
were  open  before  this  account  begins ;  but  no  charge  to 
the  Kailway  Revenue  Eiccount  was  made  before  that. 

9641.  (Chairman.)  That  was  1858  P— Yes,  1857-58. 
There  tnuet  have  been  charges  for  interest  before  that. 
And,  OS  soon  as  any  portions  of  the  lines  were  opened, 
there  musthavebeentrafficreceipts  and  chaiges.  Even 
in  this  acconnt  there  was  a  net  expenditure  for  the  first 
two  years  without  any  revenue  at  all. 

9642.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then  the  charge  before  1858  is 
not  included  in  Ubia? — It  is  not  included  in  this 
statement. 

9643.  I  think  that  those  earlier  years  might  be  added 
as  well,  in  order  to  show  the  full  extent  that  has  been 
drawn  from  the  revenue  ? — i  will  see  if  I  can  find  any 
information  about  that. 

9644.  (f!havrm<iii.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you 
made  it  clear  on  the  head  of  the  account  that  it  begins 
with  IfiSS  ?— Yes. 

9645.  Then  as  regards  irrigation,  fiomo  questions 
were  asked  as  to  the  old  works  constructed  by  native 
Governments,  and  as  to  their  efi'ect  npon  the  retarns 
from  irrigation.  Have  you  any  further  information 
to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — The  following  extract 
from  the  Report  on  the  Moral  and  Material  Progress 
of  India  for  1882-83  furnishes  information  as  to  the 
number  of  old  works.  It  says  :  "  The  whole  area 
*'  of  Sind  is  scored  with  the  traces  of  artificial 
"  channels  of  the  Indus,  which  made  this  thirsty 
**  province  the  Garden  of  India  in  old  time.  The 
**  works  on  the  Canvery  Delta  in  Madras,  to  this 
"  day  by  far  the  mo.st  remunerative  in  India,  are  but 
**  the  improvement  by  an  English  engineer  of  a  strac- 
"  tnie  that  is  said  to  date  back  for  1,600  years,  ^e 
"  Western  Jumna  Canal  follows  in  the  main  the  lines 
"  traced  by  the  Emperor  Firoz  Taghlak  in  the  four- 
"  teenth  century,  while  the  Eastern  Jumna  Canal 
'*  owes  its  origin  to  Shah  Jchan  in  the  seventeenth. 
"  Having  been  reopened  by  British  enterprise,  these 
"  two  canals  ure  itt  the  present  day  the  most  reumnera- 
*'  tive  in  the  Punjab  and  the  North-Wcst  Provinces, 
*'  respectively." 

9646.  Then  had  these  old  works  become  useless  from 
not  being  attended  to  at  the  time  when  the  now  wwks 
were  undertaken,  or  were  they  still  to  a  certain  extent 


available  for  distribution  of  water  P— The  works  in 
Madras  were  certainly  still  available  for  distribution  of 
water ;  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  revenue,  which 
we  bring  to  account,  is  what  is  due  to  Hlq  new  works. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Canvery  Delta  works  the 
revenue  brought  to  account  in  1893-94  does  not  include 
Rz.  236,500  due  to  old  irrigation  works ;  and  similar,  but 
much  smaller,  amounts  due  to  other  works  in  Madras 
and  Sind  are  also  left  ont  of  the  account. 

9647.  As  belonging  to  the  old  systems  P— Yes. 

9648.  In  what  form  does  that  revenue  coma  in  P— 
Merely  as  land  revenue.  * 

9649-^.50.  As  part  of  the  increosed  value  given  to  land 
by  thes  e  works  P — ^Yes.  As  we  do  not  charge  anything 
to  capital  against  the  old  works,  we  do  not  credit  any- 
thing to  irrigation  on  their  account,  but  merely  e^how 
the  receipts  on  their  accoimt  ae  land  revenue.  May  I 
just  add  an  explanation  with  reference  to  the  remark 
in  the  extract  I  have  read  that  some  of  tlie  old  works, 
the  Caavery  Delta  and  the  Eastern  Jumna,  were 
amongst  the  most  profitable  of  the  works.  With 
reference  to  that,  I  should  like  to  read  the  following 
extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Famine  Commission : 
"  There  has,  we  think,  been  some  misconception 
"  as  to  the  relative  remunerative  ch.iract«r  of  the 
"  older  irrigation  works,  which  had  been  more  or 
"  less  completely  carried  ont  under  native  rulers, 
"  and  those  which  have  been  constructed  by  the 
"  British  Government.  In  the  nature  uf  the  case 
"  the  facilities  for  executing  such  works  and  their 
*'  necessary  cost  vary  greatly.  It  naturally  happened 
"  that  the  old  works  undertaken  by  native  rulers  were 
"  of  the  class  which  offered  few  engineering  diflSculties 
"  and  cost  little,  while  the  works  carried  out  by  our 
'*  Government  have  been  designed  to  overcome 
'*  obstacles,  which  would  have  been  wholly  beyond  the 
"  capacity  of  the  engineers  of  the  Native  States,  and 
"  have  been  costly  in  proportion.  The  Cauvary  works, 
"  which  provide  irrigation  for  Tanjoro,  were  rendered 
*'  possible  by  remarkably  favourable  physical  features, 
"  such  as  e.\ist  in  no  other  part  of  India.  The  ancient 
*'  innndatiou  canals  of  Sindn  and  the  Punjab  were  easy 
'*  of  construction,  because  of  the  exceptional  circnm- 
'*  stances  of  the  rivers  from  which  they  are  supplied. 
'*  The  supply  of  water  from  the  Jumna,  by  the  canal 
"  which  IS  now  called  the  Western  Jumna  Canal,  to 
*'  the  palaces  of  the  King  of  Delhi  at  Delhi  and  'Eissar 
"  was  also  randered  possible  from  the  few  (lifficulties 
"  to  be  overcome ;  but  the  irrigation  it  uupplied,  until 
"  reopened  by  our  engineers,  was  of  a  limited  extent, 
"  and  a  very  largo  sum  is  now  in  course  of  expenditure 
"  to  remedy  original  defects  in  the  old  alignment, 
"  which  led  to  gi-avo  evils  from  obstructing  the  surface 
"  drainage.  There  is  much  doubt  whether  the  Eastern 
'*  Jumna  Canal  ever  carried  water  at  all,  owing  to 
**  certain  difficulties  which  could  not  be  overcome." 

9651.  You  were  also  asked  to  supplement  the  infor- 
mation you  gave  u.^  as  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
company's  canals.  Have  you  obtained  further  infor- 
mation regarding  that  matter  ? — ^The  East  India  Irriga- 
tion Company  was  not  a  gnarantecd  company,  I  find. 

9652.  {Sir  Andrew  ScoUe.)  Is  that  the  OrissaP— 
Yes.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated 
the  16th  July  1867,  the  Government  referred  to 
the  necessary  inconveniences  caused  by  the  oommittal 
of  works  of  irrigation  to  private  companies,  to  the 
difficulty  which  the  company  had  in  raising  money,  to 
the  tardiness  of  the  people  in  taking  the  water,  and  the 
consequent  delay  in  any  adoijuate  return  for  the  untlay ; 
also  to  the  changed  condition  of  afiairs,  under  which 
the  Government  were  assisting  the  company  with 
money,  instead  of  the  company  supplementing  the 
resources  of  the  Government.  They  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  comfiany  should  make  over  the  under- 
taking to  the  G(ivertiment,  receiving  a  full  indemnifi- 
cation for  past  outlay,  and  a  fair  compeiisiitiou  for  future 
possible  profits.  The  Government  were  disposed  to  offer 
liberal  terms,  and  proposed  that  the  company  t^honld  re- 
linquish all  claims  in  respect  of  both  the  Orissa  and 
Sone  projects,  on  the  following  conditions :  (1.)  The 
whole  paid-up  capital  to  bo  converted  at  par.  either 
into  5  per  cent,  debentures  repayable  at  par  m  60  years, 
or  into  terminable  annuities,  or  partly  in  ono  way  and 
partly  in  the  other.  (2.)  The  caah  balance,  liabuities. 
and  claims  to  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  all  works,  storcN,  property,  books,  and  acconnts. 
(3.)  The  ostablishracnts  to  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment provisionally,  and  a  compensation  of  six  months' 
■salary  granted  to  all  not  permanently  retained.  (4.) 


JIfr,  S.  Jacob, 

C.SJ. 

8  Jane  1896. 
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Mr.  S.  Jaeobi  The  oompany  to  receive  all  their  expenses  connected 
'c!s.L        with  the  Sone  project,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  to 
—m—        cover  interest.    (5.)  A  further  sum  of  50,O00Z.  to  be 
8  Jnne  19H.    placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  directors,  either 
■  -—      in  oaeh,  debentnres,  or  terminable  annuities,  to  be 
Inigation.      allotted  by  the  board,  at  its  discretion,  as  a  bonns  to 
the  shareboldors  of  the  oompany,  and  as  oompensatioa 
to  their  officers. 

9fl5S.  (Chedmuin.)  What  did  you  say  was  the  amonnt 
to  be  given  as  bonos  P~50,000I.  In  October  1867, 
while  this  letter  was  under  t^e  consideration. of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  East  India  Irrigation  Company 
applied  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  gnarantco  of 
interest,  without  which  the^  were  unable  to  raise  funds 
for  the  Behar  project.  This  was  refused  on  the  22ad 
of  November  1867,  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  offering 
instead  to  take  the  works  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  contemplated  by  the  contract  in  such  a 
contingency.  He,  however,  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
wonld  not  sanction  the  advance  of  fnnds  for  the  Orissa 
works  after  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  and  that  he  was 

aared  to  purchase  the  rights  of  the  company  in 
schemes,  giving  to  them  in  cash  the  value  at  par  of 
the  whole  paid-up  capital,  and  also  a  bonns  of  50,000!. 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  shareboldprs  in  compensation 
of  their  officers  or  otherwise.  The  transfer  of  the 
works,  establishments,  &c.  was  to  be  carried  ont  ae 
proposed  by  the  Government  of  India.  At  an  extra- 
ordmary  general  meeting  called'to  consider  this  offer, 
the  shjureholders  nnanimonsly  resolved  that  the  terms 
were  inadequate,  and  the  directors  were  requested  to 
ftsoertain  the  views  of  the  shareholders  individually, 
whether  the  transfer  should  be  accepted,  provided  the 
amount  was  paid  by  Government  in  5  per  cent,  stock 
at  par  instead  of  in  cash,  or  whether  the  company 
should  carry  on  the  work,  either  alone  or  under  some 
treBh  arrangement  by  which  the  Government  might 
participate  in  the  profits  at  an  earlier  stage.  The 
Secretary  of  State  replied  that  ho  coold  not  con- 
sent to  enhance  the  terms,  either  by  giving  stock 
instead  of  cash,  or  by  referring  the  price  to  arbitration ; 
but  he  intimated  hie  willingness  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  question  of  lending  the  company  a  sum  not 
exceeding  500,0001.  (including  the  sum  of  120,000Z. 
already  advanced)  for  the  prosecntion  of  the  Orissa 
scheme  in  consideration  of  their  definitive  abandon, 
ment  of  the  Behar  project.  A  very  large  number  of 
the  proprietors  refosed  altogether  to  sell  the  works, 
and  a  correspondenoe  ensoed  respecting  the  proposed 
loan,  the  directors  agreeing  to  resign  their  claims  on 
the  Behar  scheme,  if  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  loan  to  aid  the  Orissa  works 
should  be  accepted  by  the  shareholders.  In  April  1868, 
however,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  sluu^holders 
offered  to  sell  their  works  to  the  Goveniment,  either  on 
the  terms  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India,  the 
debentures  oeing  dated  on  the  1st  January  1868,  or  for 
oash  equivalent  to  the  market  value  of  such  debentures, 
or  for  India  4  per  cent.  Stock  at  a  premium  of  25  per 
cant.  The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  declined  to 
depart  from  his  proposal.  On  the  20th  of  July  1868, 
the  Government  of  India  wrote  ^ain  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  urging  the  great  importance  of  concluding 
an  arrangement  with  the  company,  and  stated  their 
opinion  that  it  would  not  lie  disadvantageous  to  accede 
to  the  company's  terms.  Sir  StaSbrd  Northcotc 
replied,  however,  that  he  waa  not  disposed  to  make  any 
fnrliier  ofEer  to  the  company  than  he  liad  already  made. 
ErentuaUy,  on  the  30tn  November  1868,  the  company 
intimated  their  willingness  to  accept  their  paid-up 
capital  with  5  per  cent,  thereon,  and  an  extra  bonus  of 
5O,000I.,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  give  this 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  works  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  legal  formalities  could  be  completed. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  Orissa  works  was 
1,040,0502.  88.  "id.,  and  that  for  the  Behar  project, 
14,0001.  This  was  announced  to  the  Grovemmont  of 
India  on  the  6th  of  January  1869,  with  instructions 
that  they  mi^t  at  once  enter  on  the  works. 

9654.  (jifr.  Naoroji.)  Oould  you  tell  us  what  the 
market  price  of  those  shares  was  at  the  time  this  money 
waa  pud  over  P — No,  I  do  not  know  what  the  market 
price  of  the  Hast  India  Irrigation  Gompany*s  shares 
was. 

P655.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  the  Govern- 
ment, when  this  company  was  started,  was  in  no  way 
responsible,  that  they  did  not  guarantee  them  in  any 
way  whatever,  that  the  Grovemment  was  entirely  free, 
and  that  it  was  entirely  on  account  of  the  company 
itself  that  ^e  scheme  was  started  and  carried  out  P— 


I  do  not  think  it  could  bo  said  that  the  Government 
had  no  responsibility  whatever,  but  it  did  notgoacanice 
any  interest  on  the  capital. 

9656.  They  did  not  guarantee  the  interest  on  the 
capital  P— No. 

9657.  They  did  not  guarantee  the  payment  of  capital 
at  ai^  time,  nor  guarantee  to  p^  a  certain  interest  to 
the  shareholders  at  any  timeP — No,  there  was  no 
guarantee,  but  the  Company  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  Government  re^rmng  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  and  Government  provided  them  with  land  and 
gave  them  various  kinds  of  assistance. 

9668.  Government  gave  them  some  assistance,  bat 
Government  was  not  in  any  way  bound  to  recoup  them 
for  any  expenses  they  might  incur,  either  interest  or 
capital,  as  I  understuid  it  ? — No,  thero  was  no 
guarantee. 

9659.  (Ghainnan.)  The  land  and  other  assistance  was 
a  free  gift,  was  it  P — I  do  not  think  it  can  be  called 
a  free  gift ;  the  Government  was  very  anxious  that  the 
work  should  he  undertaken  by  a  company,  and  certain 
indnooments  were  in  consequence  neld  out  to  the 
company. 

9660.  But  the  inducements  were  free  gifts ;  they  were 
not  to  be  repaid,  were  they  P — I  think  the  value  of  the 
land  was  to  be  repaid  under  certain  circumstances — 
when  the  canal  paid  more  than  a  certain  amount  of 
interest. 

9661 .  But  that  stipulation  did  not  come  into  operation  P 
— No,  it  did  not  come  into  operation. 

9662.  Do  you  know  what  the  canal  was  paying  at  tiie 
time  when  these  negotiations  were  going  on  ?— It  waa 
not  paying  anytiiing  at  all.  But  the  Government  of 
India,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  already  stated, 
constantly  represented  the  desirability  of  taking  over 
the  works.  Thoy  considered  that  we  canal  might 
be  worked  advantageously  by  Government,  though  it 
could  not  be  worked  advantageously  by  the  company ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  was  the  complication  which  had  arisen  aa  to 
the  assigument  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  revenue 
to  irrigation ;  that  matter  was  of  course  very  compli- 
cated, when  the  irrigation  was  in  the  hands  of  a  oompany, 
and  tho  land  revenue  belonged  to  Government. 

9663.  But  the  canal  was  paying  absolutely  nothing  to 
the  shareholders  at  the  time  ? — No,  it  was  not  paying 
anything  at  the  time. 

9661..  And  do  you  know  at  all  what  the  Goverament 
is  makiug  out  of  these  works  now  P — The  Government 
is  making  nothing  out  of  them. 

9665.  {Sir  James  Peilt.)  But  they  are  In  course  of 
development  P — Yes. 

9666.  The  whole  subject  was  considered  within  the 
last  year  or  two,  and  the  Lieutenant-Grovemcr  of  Bengal 
stated  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
dcvelope  the  system  by  distributing  the  water  more 
largely,  and  to  incur  certain  expenditure  for  the  pur- 
pose p — Also  they  must  be  loolced  upon  largely  as 
protective  worlES.  In  case  of  serious  distress  or  famine 
they  wonld  be  extremely  useful  to  the  Government, 
and  might  bring  in  in  a  single  year  I  should  think — or 
at  any  rate  they  might  save — as  much  land  revenue  as 
tho  whole  cost  of  the  works. 

9667.  (Jlfr.  Nctoroji.)  Has  it  ever  happened  that  during 
the  drought  the  canals  themselves  wanted  water  i^d 
were  not  of  much  use  P — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any 

evidence  about  that. 

9668.  (Chairman.)  Does  this  canal  occur  in  that 
heading  (pointtng  to  a  eoluvm  in  the  Finance  and  Sevenue 
AccounU  for  lS9!i-i)f — Yes,  it  occurs;  itistheC^saa 

project. 

9669.  The  Orissa  project  f — And  also  the  Sone 
project,  which  is  part  of  the  consideration. 

9670.  (Mr.  Bu^tanan,)  Sines  the  Government  of 
India  paid  this  million  of  money  for  the  canal  in  1869, 
have  mej  made  any  capital  expenditure  for  the  develop- 
ment or  the  works  r— Tes,  they  have  incurred  ft 
considerable  wnonnt  of  capital  expouditnre. 

9671-2.  (Chairman.)  The  total  direct  receipts  credited 
to  the  prorinci^  fttnds  during  the  year  1893-94^  under 
the  heads  of  the  Orissa  project  and  the  Sone  prqject, 
were  130,000  Bx.  (I  am  quoting  from  the  Finance  and 
Sevenue  Accounts  for  that  year),  while  the  expenditure 
(taken  from  the  detailcil  account  of  working  expenses 
and  maintenance  of  irrigation  works  for  the  year  1  w3-94) 
amounts  to  very  nearly  1,800,000  Bx.,  does  it  nobP— Kot 
not  the  woildng  expenses. 
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I  see  that  is  not  for  the  year ;  that  is  the  total 
ezpei^ture  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  inelndes  that  of 
previoiifl  years  ? — Tea. 

9674.  Then  for  the  year  it  is  120,000  Rx.  P~Yes. 

9675.  May  I  sum  up  the  subject  thus :  a  very  large 
snm  was  paid  to  the  company  for  their  interest  in  an 
undertaking  that  was  paying  them  nothing.  Since  tho 
aoaoiaitioD  of  these  works  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
laia  out  upon  them,  which  I  suppose  may  be  taken  as 
the  same  whioh  I  read  oxit  jngt  now  as  total  expenditure 
to  the  end  of  the  year  P— No,  dmt  is  not  the  capital 
expenditure. 

9676.  That  is  merely  the  naintenanoe  ? — Yes. 

9677-80.  Do  yon  know  at  all  what  the  capital  eipoadi- 
tore  has  heen  ?— Tes,  3,139.000  to  the  end  of  1893-4 
on  the  Orissa  project,  and  2,789,000  on  the  Sone 
project.  That  is  the  sanctioned  expenditure ;  the 
actual  expenditure  was  2,533,000  and  2,596,000. 

9681.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Does  that  include  the  million 
that  was  paid  for  the  works  f— Yes. 

9682.  {(JJuurman.)  That  inchides  the  whole  capital 

expenditure  P — Yes. 

9683.  That  is  to  say,  the  total  capital  expenditure, 
both  in  acquiring  the  works  and  spent  upon  tuem  since, 
is  over  5,000,000  Rx.  P — ^Yes,  on  those  two  works. 

9684.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Has  any  of  that  been  chai|^ 
to  the  Famine  Fond  P — I  do  not  think  so. 

9685.  (Ohairman.)  But  then  against  that,  the  working, 
expenses  up  to  the  present  time  hare  been  1.800,000  Bx. ; 
but  the  account  only  giTes  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
does  it,  not  the  total  receipts  P— We  have  not  got  that. 

9686.  (Mr.  Naoroii.)  There  is  a  column  at  page  11  of 
Sir  H.  Waterfield  s  paper.  Table  5,  Construction  of 
protectire  irrigation  works,  under  tiie  heading,  "  In- 
crease or  Decrease  of  Expendittire  on  Imperial  Acoount 
in  India  on  Famine  Belief  and  Insuranoe."  This  would 
show  that  there  is  some  expenditure  inourred  from  the 
J^mine  Relief  Fund  on  acoount  of  irrigation  ?— Tes, 
there  is  some  expenditure,  but  not  on  account  of  these 
works. 

9687.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  none  P — No. 
I  think  Sir  Ralph's  qaestion  was  whether  there  was 
any  expendiure  on  these  partioular  works  which  had 
been  charged  to  the  Famine  Relief  Fund. 

9688.  (.9ir  Balph  Knox.)  Yes. 

9689-90.  {Chairmam,.)  Ooold  you  tell  uB  what  was 
actually  giren  under  that  arrangement  to  the  com- 
pany P  First  of  all,  they  received  5  per  cent,  debentures 
at  parP— No;  that  was  the  proposal  made  the 
GoTemment  of  India.  They  only  received  the  amount 
in  cash. 

9691.  That  is  to  say,  you  borrowed  the  money  and 
paid  it  over  to  them  P — We  paid  the  amount  over  in 

cash. 

9692.  And  the  mm  paid  to  them  was  the  amount  of 
their  capital  at  the  time  P— Tes. 

9693-4.  Then  in  addition  to  that,  there  was  50,000Z. 
paid  as  bonus  to  the  shareholders  and  the  officers,  as  I 
understand  yon  P— Tes. 

9695.  And  I  thought  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  a 
sum  was  also  pud  on  account  of  the  oUier  project 
connected  with  the  Orissa  project  P — Yes.  the  Sone 
project — ^the  sam  was  paid  for  the  Orissa  works  and  the 
Sone  project}  they  had  only  commenced  the  Bono 
project. 

9696.  A  Bum  in  addition  to  the  1,010,000  paidP— 
Tea. 

9697.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  What  sort  of  an  amount  P— I 
gave  the  amount  last  time ;  I  hare  not  got  it  exactly 
now  ;  I  think  it  was  about  60,0001. 


9701.  (Ohairman^  That  is  to  say,  difficulties  due  to  tha  Mr.  S»  Jatebt 
apportionment  of  the  land  rerenue  P  Do  I  understand  C.SJ. 
it  in  this  way  :  the  Government  advutted  that  file  land  — 

revenue  had  been  benefited  by  these  works  P—Tes,  or  3  June  1896. 
that  it  would  l>e  l^uefited. 


i.  Was  that  also  purchased  at  par  ?  Does  the 
1,040,000  Rz.  represent  tne  capital  expenditure  at  par 
Of  the  company  P — The  whole  of  it  represents  capital 
expencUtnre. 


_  _  _  X  Tl^  got  20«..  for  erexy  iiound  th^  had  ex- 
pended P—Tes. 

9700.  Although  the  property  was  yielding  nothing  F 
—  Tes  i  but  that  was  largely,  I  may  say  almost 
entirely,  owing  to  the  fact  that  various  complications 
had  arisen,  and  especially  complications  as  to  the  dia* 
tribution  of  the  revenue  between  the  Oovemment  and 
the  company ;  it  was  almost  impossible  to  settle  those 
inmplicationa  satisfoctorily  to  either  party. 


9702.  But  they  were  unable  to  apportion  that  benefit 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  fi^Te  the  company  what  would 
fairly  represent  the  value  they  had  acquired  P — Ten. 

9703.  Which  the  Company's  works  had  bestowed 

upon  the  land  P — Tes. 

9704.  Had  they  any  idea  as  to  what  that  benefit  was  P 
— I  do  not  suppose  that  any  definite  aocoimt  of  that 
was  made  out. 

9705.  {Sir  James  FeUe.)  Did  the  company  sell  the 
water  by  the  gallon  to  the  people  who  took  it  P — No ; 
part  of  the  oontract  with  the  Government  was  that  they 
should  sell  the  water  to  the  Government,  and  that  the 
Government  would  urrange  fur  the  distribution  to  the 
cultivators. 

9706.  {Ohairman.)  But  under  those  circumstances  the 
Government  paid  the  company  something,  X  suppose  P 
—They  would  have  had  to  pay,  bnt  it  was  the  difficulty 
of  settling  the  amount  wnioh  should  be  paid,  which 
largely  led  the  Ghjvwnment  to  conclude  utat  it  was 
impossible  for  Hia  company  to  work  the  irrigation 
oanal. 

9707-8.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  the  Government 
of  India  had  veiy  good  reason  for  giving  so  large  a  sum 
in  order  to  take  over  these  works  which  were  not  paying 
anything;  bnt  jirMitd/aate  it  looks  as  if  they  were  paying 
a  ^reat  deal  for  nothing.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ascer- 
tarn  the  reasons  whioh  induced  the  Government  to  think 
that  this  1,100,0001  or  1,200,000!..  whatever  the  total  sum 
paid  to  the  company  was,  was  not  an  unfair  bargain  for 
the  Government? — I  can  put  in  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
the  Giovernment  of  India  of  the  16th  July  1867,  of  whioh 
I  have  givun  a  summary,  and  which  8how»  the  detailed 
reasons  which  led  them  to  recommend  even  more 
favourable  terms  than  were  actually  granted  the 
Secretary  of  State.* 

9709.  {Sir  Andrew  SecAU.)  Was  not  the  main  reason 
that  the  Government  wished  to  include  the  charge  for 
Water  in  the  land  revenue  demand? — I  do  not  know 
that  that  was  the  reason ;  but  there  was  great 
ditfioulty  experienoed  in  assessing  the  irrigation  revenue 
separately  from  the  land  revenue,  and  fixing  a  rate 
which  would  satisfy  the  company. 

9710.  (CJtairman.)  It  seems  to  be  a  very  complicated 
arrangement  entered  into  by  the  Indian  Government, 
which  resulted  in  rather  doubtful  pecuniary  advaiitaf*eB 
to  the  Government  P — It  was  thought  beforehand  that 
the  system  provided  in  the  contract  coold  be  worked. 
A  provision  for  settling  the  rates  in  this  way,  namely, 
that  the  water  should  all  be  supplied  to  Government, 
was  entered  in  the  original  contract ;  it  was.  however, 
found  by  experience  that  this  provision  really  did  not 
obviate  the  difficnltics  in  working. 

9711.  It  was  rather  a  complicated  arrangement,  the 
Grovemmeut  stipulating  first  of  all,  that  Uie  oompany 
should  not  sell  direct  to  the  cultivator,  but  should  seU 
to  the  Government,  which  should  sell  again  to  tlie 
cultivator ;  and  that  then,  as  soon  as  they  had  made 
the  bargain,  they  should  find  it  was  one  they  could 
not  carry  out ;  it  does  not  sound  like  a  very  carefully 
made  oontract  ? — I  should  not  c^e  to  say  that  at  all. 
It  is  very  difficult  in  th^  cases  to  tell,  until  you  come 
actually  to  work  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  whether  it  will 
work  or  not. 

9712.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Were  the  rates  at  which  the 
water  was  supplied  to  the  Government  elastic  and 
varying,  or  were  they  fixed  rates  P — No ;  there  was  no 
rate  fixed  by  tho  contract ;  the  rates  were  to  be  settled 
practically  by  arbitration ;  that  was  really  the  idea. 

9713.  It  was  to  depend  upon  the  profits? — To  keep 
them  in  view. 

9714.  {Ohairman.)  I  think  yon  have  told  ua  that  there 
are  noir  no  companies  working  canals  P — No.  there  are 
none.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
the  Orissa  Oanal  was  carried  out  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  was  approved  by  Parliament. 
I  have  not  given  the  terms  i^xm  which  Hhe  Madras 
Irrigation  Comps^f  was  taken  over. 

9715.  Was  there  any  gnaruitee  in  that  case  P—Tes,  6 
per  cent,  in  that  case. 


Irrigation. 
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9716.  Therefore  in  that  case  the  Goverument  waB 
only  buying  up  its  own  guarantee  P — Yos. 

9717.  Would  it  be  poesible  for  yon  t-j  tell  us  what  the 
price  of  the  shares  was  in  the  market? — I  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  price  of  the  Madras  Irrigation  Com- 
pany's shares  were. 

9718.  But  of  the  Orissa  shares  I  could  find  that 
out,  probably.* 

9719.  Perhaps  yoa  will  put  that  in  in  answer  to  this 
question  I  am  asking  nowP — Yea.  The  terms  were 
that  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  was  to  make  over 
all  its  property  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  for 
each  1001.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  the 
GoTommcnt  of  India  should  pay  lOtii,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  b  per  cent,  from  the  last  day  of  payment 
of  interest  under  the  existing  Act  of  Parliament  up  to 
the  day  of  actual  payment ;  that  for  each  100!.  of 
principal  of  mortgage  debontnre,  due  by  the  oompany, 
the  Government  oi  India  should  pay  7ol.  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  from  the  day  of  the  agreement 
being  signed  for  the  transfer,  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  the  company ;  that  a  sum  of  13,0007.  should  be 
paid  to  the  Board  for  compeusatioa  to  their  officers  and 
clerks,  and  to  themselTOB  for  the  loss  of  their  offices 
and  emolument. 

9720-1.  What  did  that  total  sum  amount  to,  do  yon 
know  ? — I  gave  the  exact  amount  last  time.  It  waa 
1.401000  Bx. 

9722.  Do  you  know  the  amount  for  which  the 
gnaranteo  was  given  P — The  original  guarantee  was 
on  l,Ot)0,000  Kx. 

They  did  not  spend  that?— Tes,  they  spent 
over  a  million— 1,400,000  Rx. 

9724.  Therefore  it  may  be  said  that  they  gave  up 
1,400,000  Kx.  to  buy  up  aguarantee  of  50.000  Rx.  ?— The 
price  of  the  stock  then  was  104  in  the  market. 

9725.  104  P — Yes ;  they  only  paid  two  per  cent,  more 
than  the  price  of  the  stock.  The  company  were  en- 
titled to  get  the  guaranteed  interest  till  1888 — that  waa 
the  first  year  in  which  the  Government  had  the  option 
of  purchase. 

9726.  But  the  guarantee  was  a  guarantee  of  5  per 
cent,  on  a  million  p — Yes. 

9727.  Which  amounts  to  50,000  Bi.  P— Yes. 

9728.  For  which  thffjr  gave  1,400,000  Rx.  P— They 
gave  only  the  amon&t  of^  the  capital  at  the  rates  I  have 
mentioned. 

9729.  But  practically,  in  carrying  out  the  bargain, 
that  was  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  acquiring  the 
works  P — Yes,  but  Government  had  iilso  advanced  money 
to  the  company  which  it  had  spent  in  addition  to  its 
capital. 

97;>0-l.  But  the  Government  would  not  hnve  paid  the 
company  again  the  amount  which  the  Government  had 
itself  advanced  to  them  P— The  money  had  been  actually 
spent  on  the  canals. 

.  9732.  But  did  the  (Jovemment  lend  the  money  free 
of  interest  P— No,  there  was  to  bo  an  interest  charge. 

9733.  Then  we  may  separate  that  for  a  moment  F— 
There  was  also  a  debenture  capital. 

9734.  Had  the  debenture  capital  no  guarantee  P— It 
carried  no  direct  guarantee,  and  (government  only  paid 
75  per  cent,  for  the  debentui-e  capital. 

97:jr).  {Sir  James  Peile.)  That  payment  was  included 
in  the  1,400,000,  was  it  not?— Yes. 

9736.  (Chairman.)  1,400,000  Bx.  covered  everything  P 
— E^icopt  the  baluice  of  the  advances  from  Govern- 
ment, 

9737.  Was  that  written  off  P— Yea,  that  was  written  off. 

9738.  Do  yon  know  what  the  balance  amounted  to  P— 
358.4281. 

9739.  Therefore,  first  of  all,  the  company  spent 
1,000,000,  for  which  they  had  a  guarantee  of  5  per 
cent. ;  and  then,  I  think,  tUey  had  some  debentore 
capital  out  besides  P — ^Tes. 

9740.  I  think  you  told  us  what  that  amount  was  P— 
The  amount  is  not  stated  here,  bat  it  was  to  be  taken 
orer  at  75  to  the  100.  Very  cajeful  calculations  were 
made  in  the  taking  over  of  this  oomp  my,  as  to  whether 
it  would  pay  Government  better  to  wait  until  1888  and 
take  the  works  orer  then  under  its  option  of  purchase  ; 
but  Government  came  to  the  conclue^ion  that  it  would 
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be  more  profitable  to  take  them  over  in  1880,  if  thoy 
could  induce  the  company  to  accept  those  terms. 

9741 .  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  what  the  debenture 
capital  was  ?  —  Yes,  I  have  found  it  here.  430,0001. 
mortgage  bonds. 

974*2-3. 430,000  mortgi^  bonds,  paid  for  at  75,  amount 
to322,500i.  ?— Yea. 

9744.  Was  that  the  market  value  of  the  debentures 
at  the  time  P — I  could  not  find  a/ay  quotation  for  the 
debentures ;  I  found  a  quotation  for  the  stock :  that 
was  104.  I  may  say  that  the  Famine  Commii-sion 
considered  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Government  should  induce  the  company  to  make  over 
the  works  to  the  Government. 

9745-6.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  Because  of  its  value  as  a 
protective  work  P — Yes.  The  Famine  CommisBion  said 
•'  The  IiTigation  Committee  have  repoi'ted  at  cunsider- 
"  able  length  on  the  works  of  the  Madras  Irrigatioa 
*'  Company,  and  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  diflScul- 
"  ties  that  have  arisen  in  the  management  of  the  canal. 
"  We  have  given  our  best  attention  to  this  subject, 
"  and  can  only  conclude  that  the  system  created  under 
"  the  terms  of  the  contract  between  the  company  and 
'*  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  which  a  divided  respon- 
"  sibility  waa  established,  the  company's  servants 
"  managing  the  works,  while  all  dealings  with  the 
"  cultivators  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Govemmenc 
"  officers,  is  one  which  could  not  possibly  succeed; 
"  and  that,  although  any  really  satisfactory  resaU  can 
"  now  hardly  be  expected,  the  only  prospect  of  obtain- 
"  ing  any  return  whatever  from  the  large  outlay  which 
* '  has  been  incurred  on  the  works  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
"  complete  transfer  of  the  canal  to  the  State  on  the 
"  least  onerous  terms  that  the  contract  will  permit." 

9747.  {Chairman.)  And  those  terms  were,  first  of  all, 
writing  off  the  debt  which  &e  company  owed  tiie 
Government  of  358,O00Z.  P— Yes. 

9748.  Then  giving  a  million  at  par  for  stock  that  was 
worth  104  in  the  market  P — No,  they  gave  more  thaa 
par ;  they  gave  106. 

9749.  106;  and  they  bought  up  (at,  I  suppose,  some- 
thing like  market  rate)  the  debentures  P — Yea.  The 
canal  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  debenture 
holders  at  the  time,  so  that  the  matter  was  further 
complicated  by  that. 

9750.  And  was  the  canal  making  5  per  cent,  at  that 
time  P — No,  certainly  not.  It  was  not  covering  ita 
working  expenses  at  that  time. 

9761.  What  is  it  doing  now,  do  you  know  P — It  does 
not  cover  its  working  expenses  now. 

97o2.  Therefore  the  State  gave  something  like 
1,700,000/.,  for  which  it  gets  no  return  whatever? 
— Yes,  it  gets  practically  no  return. 

9753.  (Sir  James  PeiU.)  Except  the  protection  of  the 
country  in  the  case  of  famine  ? — Yea. 

97f)4.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Practically,  it  is  a  relief 
work? — Government  looked  upon  it  as  a  protective 
work  required  for  the  prevention  of  famiite. 

9755.  {Chairman.)  What  was  the  date  at  which  the 
transfer  was  made  ? — In  1880. 

9756.  1880.  I  think  you  mentioned  just  now  that  an 
opportunitr  of  acquiring  the  canal  would  hare  occured 
in  1888,  did  you  not  P— Yes. 

9757.  Wiiat  were  the  terms  upon  which  it  might 
have  been  acquired  then  F — The  Government  would 
have  had  to  pay  the  average  value  of  the  share  capital 
during  the  three  preceding  years,  and  they  would  have 
had  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  bonds,  and  to  continue 
paying  5  per  cent,  interest  until  1888. 

9758.  Yes,  and  therefore  what  tbey  said  was  that 
they  could  borrow  at  less  than  6  per  cent. ;  bnt  on  the 
debenture  capital  th^  would  be  paying  more  than  they 
were  under  obligation  to  pay  before  P — No,  not  if  they 

paid  it  off  ai  75. 

9769.  As  soon  as  the  loan  was  raised  of  1,400,009, 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  interest  on  ike  whole  of 
that.  What  were  they  borrowing  at  P  3J  or4 — About 
4. 1  should  think,  at  that  time. 

9760.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  they  borrowed  this 
money  to  pay  the  company  off  they  would  be  paying 
56,000  a  year ;  4  per  cent,  on  1 ,400.000  Yes. 

9761-82.  And  if  they  had  carried  it  on  till  1888  they 
would  only  have  been  under  obligation  to  pay  50,000, 
namely,  5  per  cent,  on  one  million  P — I  cannot  ^ve 
full  details  of  this  amngoment  at  present,  as  I  know 
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notbiag  about  ic,  except  whnt  I  find  in  aome  old  papers 
which  were  only  placed  in  my  bands  last  eroning.  I 
can  only  kav  now  that  the  point  was  oonsidered  at  the 
time,  and  it  wan  calcnlatcd  that  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  take  it  ftver  in  1^8')  than  in  18^.  I  can  put  in 
the  papers  if  desired,  or,  if  permitted,  I  will  put  in  a 
memorandum  explaining  ibe  arrangement,  ana,  am  far 
as  possible*  the  considerations  wh'ch  led  the  (joTernment 
to  aceedc  to  it. 

9783.  Will  you  kindly  do  that?— Yes.* 

9784.  (Sir  WiUiam  Wrrhlirhurn.)  Was  tbis  settled  in 
Lord  Lytton'fl  or  Lord  Kipon's  time;  they  were  both 
Viceroys  in  1880.1  tbinkP— The  Hecretary  nf  Stute'a 
despatch  sauotionuig  the  arrangement  is  dated  6tih 
Jannary  1881. 

978.'>.  iOhalmuin.)  You  were  also  asked  to  obtain  some 
further  information  as  to  the  action  of  irrigution  works 
in  renderinjt  some  lands  sterile.  Have  you  obtained 
that? — It  was  as  I  thought.  In  the  case  of  only  one 
canal  has  there  been  anv  senons  inconTenicnee^-that  is 
the  Western  Jumna  Canat.  The  laud  irrigated  by  that 
cuial  became  water-logued,  owing  to  the  faulty  align- 
ment of  the  canal,  whicb  interfered  with  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  country.  Tbis  led  to  the  remodelling  of 
the  canal  on  a  new  alignment,  and  steps  were  taken  for 
the  drainagc'f  the  iiffected  ira-i^ts.  In  1H91  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  reported  that  consldemblc  improvement 
hn<l  already  resulted  from  the  measures  titken,  bnt 
"  the  evils  whi<;h  the  works  were  designed  to  remedy 
"  are  of  old  stmdinfj  and  took  many  years  to  reach 
"  their  climax,  and  it  most  naturally  be  cxpentedtbat 
'*  the  remedy  will  be  equally  slow  in  ita  action." 

978G.  {Sir  Jlalijh  Kjtox]  Was  that  a  costly  improve- 
ment?— Yes;  I  forget  the  exa^t  cost,  but  it  cost  a 
cunoideniblc  amount. 

9787.  [Chaii  maa.)  Have  you  obtained  the  information 
asked  tor  by  Sir  William  Wedderbuni  ii,s  to  the  levy  in 
any  part  of  India  of  a  protective  irrifjation  rate  I — I 
have  looked  into  that  matteraud  I  can  now  say  definitely 
that  no  protective  irrijjacion  rate  \a  levied  in  any  part 
of  India.  The  Government  of  Indni  inip^sed  such  a 
rate  in  the  Irrigation  Act  for  the  Punjab  (xxs.  of  1871), 
but  the  Secretary  of  St^ite  took  objei:tion  to  the  provision, 
and  tlio  Northern  India  Act  (viii.  of  1873)  was  passed 
repoalinpthat  Act.  and  rc-cnaccing  iti*  provisions  (minus 
those  relating'  to  the  protective  rate)  for  the  Nortb-West 
Provinces  and  the  Punjab.  lu  Bombay  a  similar  pro- 
Tision  was  included  in  its  Irrigation  Act  passed  in  1879 ; 
but  the  Secretary  of  Stale  again  took  olijection  to  it, 
and  it  was  repealed  by  an  Act  of  1880.  In  Madras  there 
is  no  special  irrigation  rate;  the  revenue  is  collected 
as  part  of  the  land  revenue.  The  land  is  held  on  a 
ryotwari  tenure,  and  is  assessed  at  wet  and  dry  rates, 
according  as  it  is  or  is  not  irrigable. 

9788.  {Sir  Unlph  Knox.)  Do  I  understand  you  rightly 
that  the  Governmeut  of  ludia  wore  prepared  to  levy  a 
rate  for  irrigation  works,  but  were  overruled  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  ? — That  is  the  case. 

9789.  (Chairman.)  Can  you  give  anymore  definite  infor- 
mation than  before  as  to  the  financial  resalts  of  tboso 
minor  works  of  which  capital  and  revenue  acci^nts  are 
not  kept  P —  Vt'B.  Since  ray  last  examination  I  have  found 
a  Resolution  of  the  Government  of  India,  which  gives 
figures  for  1893-4,  showing  the  results  of  the  works  of 
ii^ioh  capital  acconnis  aie  not  kept.  They  say  that  the 
direct  receipts  of  these  works  comprise  only  the  sums 
realized  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  which  alone 
are  credited  in  the  Public  Works  accounts.  The  whole 
of  the  revenue  due  to  irrigation  is  assessed  and  col- 
lected with  the  land  revenue,  and  is  therefore  credited 
as  au  indirect  receipt.  And  tlion  they  give  a  8tatcn)ent 
which  gives  the  net  r  evenue  for  these  works  in  Humbay 
a*!  27.000  Kx  ;  Sc-iude,  1  IG.OuO Rx  ;  Punjab,  I8.()U0  Rx  ;  and 
Madras,  687,000  Kx  ;  showing  that  these  works  of  which 
capital  accounts  are  not  kept  brought  in,  including 
land  revenue  due  to  irrigation,  847,000  Kx  in  1893-9-1. 

9790.  And  that  847,000  Bx.  is  put  against  what  ex- 
penditure P — That  is  the  net  revenue,  after  deducting 
Irom  the  gross  revenue  the  working  expenses. 

9791-2.  But  omitting  interest  on  capital  P — Yes. 

9793.  What  would  the  interest  on  capital  be?— That 
I  cannot  say,  because  separate  capital  and  revenue 
accounts  have  not  been  kept  from  the  beginning. 

9794.  Therefore  they  do  not  know  what  these  works 
cost? — No,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  cost  any- 
thing like  the  capital  represented  by  a  net  return  of 
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817,000  Rx.  I  mean  that  this  amount  of  net  revenue  Mr.  S.Jcccb- 
would  much  more  than  cover  the  interest  on  the  capital  C.S.I. 

9795.  Had  they  not  got  any  idea  of  what  the  works  , .,  ,  ~ 
coat  ?— They  have  no  accurate  infonnation  as  to  the  coat  '■-  ''""^ 
of  these  works  of  which  no  capital  and  revenue  accounts 
are  kept. 

9796.  {Sir  Andrew  Scvble.)  They  are  not  made  from 
borrowed  mouey  ? — Ko  j  they  are  made  from  rcvenno 
entirely. 

9797.  (CJiairtna.i.)  I  think  wo  will  pas.^  on  now  to  the 
remainder  of  the  beads  that  come  under  Administration. 
I  think  there  are  certain  puints,  Mr.  Jacob,  connected 
with  the  Marino,  which  would  not  fall  within  Captain 
Hext's  knowledge,  npnn  which  I  will  ask  you  one  or 
two  que-stions.  Have  you  anything  further  to  say  about 
the  charges  of  the  Indian  Marine? — In  the  conisa  ot 
Captain  Hext'^  examination  it  was  nskcd  that  a  state- 
ment mightbeputin  Khowing  exacily  what  the  iecei)itB 
and  expenditure  of  the  Royal  Indian  Marino  for  tie  last 
four  yeurs  were.  I  hnve  })repared  a  statement  in  which 
I  have  taken  all  recoveries  as  receipts,  and  shown  the 
expcnditaro  us  gross.  Some  remarks  were  made  as  to 
the  variations  in  ihe  expenditure  from  year  to  year.but 
it  will  appear  fioin  this  statement  that  the  \ariutionH 
in  the gros* expenditure  are  very  slight.  (Sla'i'mi-nf  put 
in.)    The  variations  are  entiixily  in  the  rocoveriei'-.* 

9708.  But  in  tbis  acco-iut.  the  stt>ros,  I  prot:oine,  only 
incluik  Htures  purchas.'d  in  India  — Yea.  that  is  so. 

979!*.  But  do  the  recoveries  c^^rer   recoveries  on 
account  (ifbtort'S  brought  from  Kngland  ? — Yes. 

98(.H*.  Then  to  make  this  complete  you  ought  to  i^ut 
at  the  bottom  tho  amount  of  the  stores  purchased  in 
England,  onght  you  not  ? — That  would  be  necci-s^iry  in 
order  to  give  a  complete  account ;  but  what  was  asked 
for  in  the  examination  was  a  statement  of  the  Indian 
accounts. 

9801.  But  if  you  count  among  the  receipts  Sitles  of 
stores  purchased  in  England,  and  tho  c  'SC  of  those 
stores  does  not  appear  in  this  account,  it  leads  one  to  u 
not  perfectly  Correct  conclusion  as  to  what  the  cost  of 
the  Indian  Navy  is  ? — Of  course  that  would  be  so. 

9802.  Could  }  ou  add  a  lino  to  this  account  showing 
that  P — Yes  ;  I  have  the  figures  of  the  stores  for  18^3—4 
and  1694-6. 

9803.  That  would  be  quite  snflScient  to  show  us ;  if 
you  have  goc  1892-3  handy,  you  might  put  them  in  P — 

Yes. 

9804.  Aroany  other  charges  falling  under  this  head 
incurred  in  ludia  ? — Yes.  Certain  charges  are  in* 
curred  by  the  Provincial  GoTernments,  which  aie 
charged  under  this  head. 

9805.  But  those  charges  are  included  in  tho  sepaiute 
accounts  of  the  Indian  Marine,  are  they  not? — No. 

9806-7.  I  have  before  me,  for  instance,  the  Finance 
and  Kevenuo  Accounis  of  the  Government  of  India  for 
l894t-4 ;  those  accounts  would  include  the  provincial 
expenditure  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  included  under  the 
"  Indian  Marine,"  but  they  are  included  in  the  chargob 
taken  under  the  head  of  Marine. 

9808.  In  the  Budget  would  they  v.vt  be  iuclitded  in 
the  Indiau  Marine  'f — No.  The  Indian  Marino  is  the 
technical  term  fur  the  Marino  Department,  which  i^ 
under  the  Imperial  Government. 

9809.  Take  that  paper  which  you  have  ju^t  banned 
in ;  dees  that  include  the  provincial  oxpendituro  ? — No ; 
only  the  Royal  Indian  Marine. 

9810.  "Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  that  clear  F 
— I  have  headed  it,  "  Accounts  and  lilstimatea  of  the 
"  Royal  Indian  Marnie." 

9811.  Yes,  that  would  cairy  to  you  the  difference, 
but  noi  to  us  P— I  will  mako  that  clear. 

9812.  You  were  going  to  mention  something  about 
other  charges  falling  undtr  this  heading  ? — Yes.  They 
are  chiefly  for  vessels  which  are  kept  for  local  purposes, 
rivjr  Rtcaracrs  and  etcam  launches,  and  so  on;  and 
there  are  also  a  few  marine  establishments,  state  yacht 
cstaolishinents,  lightbonscs  and  lightships,  and  some 
subsidies  piiid  to  uteamers ;  there  are  also  pilotage 
charges— which  last,  however,  are  more  than  covered 
by  pilotage  receipts. 

9813.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  ivs  to  their 
nature? — The  total  charges  Ut  the  provincial  Marine 
amounted  in  1893-4  to  76,293  Hx.;  that  is  the  net  charge, 
deducting  receipts. 
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9814.  And  tbat  sum  haa  to  be  added  to  these  anma 
which  appear  in  tbe  paper  you  have  juat  handed  in,  in 
order  to  give  us  the  cost  of  the  marine  to  India? — Yes. 
Under  Biilarie-s  and  allowances  of  oflScera  iind  meu  afloat 
there  is  26,000  Rx. ;  victnalling,  Ac.  2,000  Ex. ;  marine 
Stores,  repairs,  &c.,  2^,000  Rx. ;  purchase  and  hire  o£ 
ships,  25.000  Rx.  These  charges  were  incurred  in 
respect  of  inland  steamers,  flats,  and  lannches,  mainly 
in  Burma.  Bengal,  and  Assam,  ail  oi  which  have  large 
waterways. 

9815.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Captain  Hext  has  nothing  to 
do  with  these  ?— No.  Any  work  refpiired  in  the  dock- 
yards is  generally  done  for  tbcm  by  the  Imperial 
Marine  Department,  but  it  is  charged  for. 

9816.  iChaiman.)  Now  in  these  Indian  Finance  and 
Aevenae  Accounts  for  1893-4>,  the  total  Karine  cbar^ 
is  pub  down,  including  exchange  and  charges  in 
England,  at  "5i,000  Rx.  "Would  you  show  ns  where 
thc^je  provincial  charges  appear  in  those  accounts  as 
separate  from  what  I  may  call  the  Imperial  charges  ?— 
Under  the  "  charges  in  the  Civil  Department;^,"  on 
page  77. 

9817.  "  Charges  in  the  Civil  Departments,"  those  are 
the  totals  you  read  to  ns  P~No,  I  have  given  you  the 
net  charge.  There  are  certain  credits  ou  those  accounts, 
bat  the  net  chaise  is  baseil  upon  those  figures.  Thus 
the  fignre  is  29,947  Rx.  for  charges  for  salaries,  &c., 
ininas  1,212  receipts. 

9818-9.  \^'oald  you  tell  us  ihe  other  charges  that  come 
in  that  are  provincial,  making  up  203,;{(i0  Rx.P— The 
net  charge  is  only  76,293  Rz. ;  there  are  *  good  many 
receipts. 

9820-1.  This  acconnt,  then,  begins  with  Imperial 
charges  for  "  India  general."  which  'make  np  a  total  of 
145,^?— Tes. 

9822.  Then  there  ojmes  203,300.  which  are  pro- 
Tinciol  charges  ?— Yes.  The  Upper  Burma  charges 
are  still  Imperial,  bat  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  other  provincial  charges,  and  ore  classed  with 
them. 

9823.  Bnl,  apart  from  that,  the  2l):t,360  Rx.  would  not 
be  administered  under  Captain  HextP — No. 

9821.  Then  there  come  charges  in  Bugland,  2  tj,443  ; 
I  pec  that  includes  stores  bought  in  Englaud  ? — Yes. 

9825-6.  Therefore  this  account  of  754.000  Rx.  in  the 
Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  is  a  complete  acconnt  ? 
— Yes,  that  gives  tlie  gross  charge. 

9827.  And  the  only  tiling  that  would  have  to  be 
added  to  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  total  charge  of 
the  Indian  Marine,  would  be  pensions,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 
Stationery  and  printing  in  also  charged  under  its  own 
bead. 

9823.  I  think  you  have  given  us  some  of  your  heads 
of  charge  ? — The  first  four  heads  all  relate  to  the  steam 
launches  and  flats,  and  so  on.  The  charges  for  the 
purchase  and  hVe  of  ships  are  also  for  provincial 
steamers  and  steam  launches.  The  charges  under  that 
head  were  exceptionally  high  in  1893-4,  owing  to 
purchases  in  several  provinces.  Tbe  omonnts  wei  c,  in 
Upper  Burma,  Rx.  6,000 ;  Lower  Burma,  3,000 ;  Bengal, 
13,u00;  and  Madras,  3,000;  making  a  total  of  25,U00. 
Then  thor?  are  certain  marine  establishments,  such  as 
the  shipping  offices,  agency  for  Government  consign- 
ments. Marine  Courts,  aud  the  port  ofiiccrs  department 
in  Oatcntta ;  these  come  to  about  b.OO')  Rx.  not :  that 
is,  after  deducting  the  shipping  office  lees. 

9829.  For  what  jinrposo  aro  provincial  stumers  and 
steam  launches  maintained  P—For  purposes  of  commu- 
nication. The  district  officers  in  various  Cepartmeuts 
in  Burma,  and  also  in  Bengal  and  Assam  in  some 
cases  have  steam  launches  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
about  their  districts,  the  waterways  being  numerous 
and  large. 

9830.  Under  what  beading  are  those  steam  lannches 
included  in  the  acconnt."— Tbe  charges  for  their  officer- 
ing and  maintenaiiC-MS  brought  to  account  under  the 
first  three  heads,  namely,  salaries  and  aUowancos  to 
officers  and  men  afloat,  victualling,  aud  stores,  oal, 
repairs,  &c.,  and  then  tbe  porcbase  of  them  is  charged 
under  the  next  head. 

9831-2.  "Was  the  charge  for  the  purchas-e  of  these 
steam  launches  and  provincial  steamers  a  normal  one 
in  1893— t,  or  was  it  nnnsually  largo?— It  vraa  much 
larger  than  usual. 


9833.  ThereEore,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you 
expect  it  to  be  lower  in  ordinary  years? — Yes,  the 
average  annual  charge  would  ba  much  lower. 

9834.  What  are  the  subsidi  es  charged  under  this  head  P 
— Subsidies  paid  in  189.1-4.  are  as  follows :  for  commu- 
niciition  between  Rangoon,  Bh&mo  and  Ciiindwin.  4,800 
Rx. ;  between  Bhamo,  Suibo,  and  Myitkyina,  560  Rx. ; 
in  Lower  Burma  there  are  six  difl'eront  lines  to  which 
subsidies  are  paid,  amounting  to  6,000  Rx. ;  in  Assam, 
acc3leratcd  servico  on  tbe  Brahmaputra,  l,b76  Rx.,  and 
ac-elerated  scrvicj  between  Narainganj  and  Cachar. 
916  Rx. ;  ill  Bengal  there  are  some  small  subsidies,  of 
which  details  are  not  given,  amounting  to  1,576  Rx., 
making  a  total  charge  of  I5,S16  Rx. 

08'l&-6.  Arc  those  subsidies  purely  for  civil  or  military 
services,  or  do  they  include  postal  P — Postal  subsidlra 
arc  charged  separately  to  the  t'ost  OUice. 

9837.  Upon  what  principle  are  the  lighthouses  and 
lightships  charges  mode  out ;  are  there  any  light  dues  P 
— The  charges  for  lighthouses  and  lightsbipa  now 
occur  only  in  Burma ;  the  light  dues  more  than  cover 
tbe  charges  ahown  there. 

9838.  Bat  in  the  Financ3  and  Revenue  accounts,  are 
not  these  the  gross  charges? — Yes;  the  receipts  are 
given  on  page  74  of  the  Fin'uicj  and  Revonue  Acconnt 
of  1893-4. 

9839.  In  the  gross  chiuge  there  is  no  statement  of 
the  cost  of  the  lighthouses  and  lightship.-!,  which,  if  it  is 
the  gross  charge,  there  ought  t)  be.  There  are  only 
lighthoases,  you  tmid  just  now,  in  Burma,  and  the  dues 
more  than  cover  tbe  cbargcs? — In  this  year  they  did. 
Burma  is  the  only  cane  in  which  we  have  any  lightships 
for  which  the  (xovcramcnt  oro  directly  reap  )nsible. 

9840.  Who  carry  on  the  light  service? — Wo  do  not 
require  lights,  except  in  Borma.  We  collect  dues  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  certain  lights  passed  by  vessels 
going  oat  to  India. 

9841.  Have  you  n  i  lights  on  the  coast  of  India  P— 
No,  except  in  the  ports,  and  they  are  maintained  cat 
of  port  funds. 

9842.  What  is  the  arrangement  under  which  pilotage 
charges  are  iucurredP  Do  you  get  any  receipts  on 
their  account  P— Yes,  the  receipts  more  than  cover 
the  charges.  They  are  incurred  almost  entirely  in 
respect  of  Calcutta.  In  Calcntta  tlie  receipts  viert 
85,000  Bx.  in  1H93-4,  and  the  charges  were  52,000,  net 
receipts,  3:j,000.  In  Bombay  there  were  very  small 
receipts  and  chargos;  42'J  receipts,  3)6  charges,  net 
i-ecoipts,  90. 

9843.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  nuscellanoons  receipts 
and  charges? — They  include  various  ^small  charges: 
ooutributions  to  port  funds,  lifeboat  establishment, 
harbour  master's  fees  for  sea.going  and  inland  vessels, 
grants  to  port  and  pilotage  funds. 

9844.  I  think  those  are  all  the  points  to  which  you 
would  call  our  attention  in  connoxioa  with  the  Marine  P 
— Yes,  I  think  bo. 

9845-^.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  one  or  two  questions 
npoQ  a  p:ipi;r  whicb  is  before  me,  as  it  gives  an  example 
o:  the  audit  of  tbe  Marine  accounts.  This  paper  com- 
mences with  a  report  from  Mr.  J.  £.  Cooke,  and  it 
aijpears  to  havo  been  submitted  to  you.  and  forwarded 
wilb  your  remarks  to  the  Accountant  General  in  the 
Military  Department? — Yes. 

9047.  Who  is  Mr.  Cooke  P— Mr.  Cooke  is  one  of  the 
Deputy  Auditors  General. 

9048.  One  of  your  officers  ? — Yes. 

9(M;9.  And  be  goes  and  examines  tbe  hooka  of  the 
Marine  Examiner  r — Yes. 

9050.  Tbe  report  is  a  lengthy  report,  showing  very 
careful  and  minute  ex  imination  of  tbe  books,  with  a 
good  many  oriticisms  upon  them,  and  also  the  resnlt 
of  a  test  examination  of  a  certain  number  of  the 

vouchers  ? — Yes. 

9051.  This  is  his  report  to  you.'' — Yes. 

9052.  On  that,  yon  take  np  those  points  which  yon 

think  require  notice  P— Yes. 

9053.  Making  yonr  notes  upon  theo,  and  then  send- 
ing thom  to  tbe  Military  Accountant  Qeneral  P— -Yea. 

9054.  Is  the  Maiine  Department  under  the  Military 
Department  P— Yes. 

9055.  And  what  is  done  wit'.i  that  rep)rt?  Do  yon 
ever  bear  of  it  again,  or  whether  any  action  has  been 
taken  upon  your  criticisms  ? — Yes ;  a  detailed  report  is 
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submitted  to  me  with  reference  to  any  action  that  has 
been  taken. 

9056.  By  the  Military  Department  ."—By  the  Kilitary 
Acconntant-Genoral. 

9057-9.  And,  sappogiog  there  were  any  poiats  to 
which  yon  had  called  attention,  on  which  no  action  had 
been  taken,  what  woold  yon  do? — ^As  a  rnln,  in  any 
matters  of  accoaat,  my  instmctions  mnstbe  earned  out. 

f)860-I.  Bat  suppose  there  are  auy  charges  to  which 
yon  take  exception? — If  there  was  a  difference  of 
upinion  between  the  Military  AccoanUuit  General  and 
myself,  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Government  of 
liid:a. 

9863-  Yos,  but  whom  does  the  (Jovoniment  of  India 
rier.n?  the  Piuaiicial  Secretary?— It  would  depend 
u|jon  which  of  us  referred  it;  I  shoulil  refer  it  to  the 
l-'iiiiUicial  Department,  and  the  Military  Acconntant 
General  would  refer  it  to  the  Military  Department. 

9863.  And  then  it  is  decided  between  you  in  Council, 
I  suppose!-'— It  would  be  decided  by  the  Government 
uf  India  as  a  whole. 

dS6i.  Might  it  l«3  decided  in  the  6rst  instance  between 
th3  Military  Member  of  Council  and  the  Financial 
Mtiinber  of  Coaocit,  without  actually  going  to  the 
Council?— Yes:  if  they  agreed,  it  would  probably  bo 
sj  decided. 

9865.  Otherwise  it  would  go  to  the  Council  ? — Yes,  if 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Depart- 
ments. 

9866.  Bat  have  yoa  not  some  power  to  int^ist  that 
any  point  to  whion  you  take  exception,  shall  come 
home  to  the  Secretary  of  State  P — Yes.  If  the  Coveru- 
niont  of  India  overrmea  an  account  officer  on  a  question 
of  audit,  as  to  a  matter  in  which  the  account  officer 
considers  that  Secretary  of  State's  sanction  is  reqiirod, 
it  mnst  report  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

9867.  That  is  to  say,  if  yoa  object  to  a  charge,  and 
the  Government  of  India  do  not  think  yon  have  made 
gj'id  yonr  objection,  they  must  send  it  home  for  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— Thoy  mnst  either 
ncu3pt  such  a  snggestion  a*i  I  have  mentioned,  or  send 
it  home. 

9.S68.  That  is  aatomafcio ;  yoa  are  not  obliged  to 
demand  that  it  shall  be  sent  home  ? — N'o. 
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iiciitian.  9869.  The  next  division,  I  think,  is  ths  Education 
Department.  Whit  depLtrcment  in  India  administeis 
thj  educational  system  ? — Th?  Home  Depirtment  of  the 
Government  of  India  has  the  general  control  of  the 
odacational  system  in  India. 

9870-1.  Is  the  Education  Department ;i  lir^nch  of  tho 
Home  Office? — Education  is  one  of  thi  scr.'ic->»  which 
are  administered  by  the  Home  Department. 

9^72.  Whi  is  at  the  hBad  of  it?— Th?re  is  no  special 
hi.xd  of  th3  Educitioual  branch. 

9873.  Is  there  not  an  officer  orresp  mding  to  an 
.\Msistant  Under  Secretary  of  State  ? — I  do  not  know 
whit  local  distributio.i  of  departments  th  jre  may  be  in 
thj  Home  Department  secretvriat;  all  that  cm  be  said 
is  that  that  branch  of  th;  public  ^errice  is  administered 
by  the  Home  Department. 

0374.  I  see  in  th?  Finance  and  Revenue  Accounts  th? 
Ed  icatiou  Department  begins  with  the  Director  of 
Public  Instruction,  who  his  an  establishment? — There 
is  one  in  each  province. 

9875.  There  is  no  Assist  mt  Secretarf  at  Calcutta,  or 
person  occupying  thit  rank,  who  is  chilled  with  the 
g?n3ral  superintendence  of  the  Education  service?— 
,\'o,  apart  from  the  Home  Department  of  the  Govern  • 
ment  of  India. 

9876.  Does  thsre  ever  come  out  a  Minute  of  ths 
Government  of  India  applying  to  education  generally 
throughout  the  empire? — Yos  :  Basolntions  are  fre- 
quently issued  in  the  Home  Department  with  rcforenco 
t)  education. 

9877.  And  the  ch  ef  permanent  officer  would  be  the 
Secretary  in  th?  H.)me  Depirtment,  and  hi  would 
j)rfpare,  or  cau-'^e  to  be  prep  ired,  any  such  genenil  ord^r  P 
— Ves.  Of  coureo  it  would  issue  wilh  ih^  auth:n  ity  of 
the  Government  of  India,  not  with  the  authjrity  of  thi 
Secretary  who  happens  to  sign  it, 

9878.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but,  as  I  under- 
stand, there  is  one  great  division  of  the  Government  of 
India — the  Homo  Department — which  has  a  great  nan\-< 
ber  of  branches  of  business  under  it  P—  Ves. 


9879.  Among  them  being  Edacation  P — Yes. 

9880.  Of  course  the  Seoi-etary  acts  under  the  authority 
of  the  Oonncit  or  the  Member  of  Gonncil  who  is  at  the 
head  of  that  branch  ?— Yes. 

9881.  But  the  Secretary  is  the  man  who  prepares  or 
drafts  under  the  instmctions  of  his  superior,  and  in  this 
case  the  general  education  order  woald  be  prepared 
under  the  orders  of  the  head  of  the  Home  Department 

by  the  Secretary  in  the  Home  Department? — Yes. 

9882.  Is  the  education  question  left  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  Provincial  Governments? — The  expendi- 
ture is  entirely  provincial. 

988;t.  And  is  the  administration  left  very  much 
to  them  P — Yes,  sabject  to  the  general  control  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

9834.  That  is  to  say,  (here  is  no  uniform  principle  of 
education  tbroughout  India.  It  is  verj'  much  what  the 
separate  Provincial  Gorernmeuts  consider  necessary  P — 
Each  Province  has  its  own  code  and  system  ;  but  each 
such  system  is  based  on  general  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Government  of  India. 

9S<>.  Will  yon  give  na  the  total  charges;  for  education 
in  187.>-6  and  IS'-Ki-i  and  1894-.') ?— The  gross  charge 
for  education  in  187o-'3  was  1.021,000  Kx. ;  in  18lt;}- 4, 
1,472,000;  and  in  1894-5,  1,511,000.  Then  there  are 
certain  receipts  which  are  credited  to  edacation : 
147.000  in  1875-6,  216.000  in  I89;i-4,  and  214,000  in 
1894-5;  so  that  the  net  charge  for  edacation  is,  in 
3876-6,  874.000;  in  1893-4.  1.266,000;  and  in  1894-5, 
1,297,000. 

9886.  Each  of  these  separate  charges  for  education  in 
each  ditTorent  province  is  the  outcome  of  the  code  of 

th.it  province  P — Yes. 

9887.  Are  those  changes  met  to  any  extent  from  local 
rates  ? — Yes,  a  considerable  proportion  is  now  met  from 
local  rates.  The  amount  charged  locally  in  1875-6  was 
227,000;  in  1893-4,  646,000 ;  and  in  18i4--5,  665,000. 

9888.  Out  of  that  total  P— Yes. 

9889  -90.  Upon  what  principle  is  that  oxpcnditm-e  ri*o- 
vided?  If  such  large  discretion  is  entrnstod  to  tbo  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  why  this  subvention,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Imperial  Government  at  allf  As  lander- 
stand,  you  gave  ns  just  now  the  net  charge  of  education 
in  1894-5  as  1,297,000.  or,  in  round  numbers,  1.;100,000? 
— ^That  includes  provincial  and  local  charges. 

9891.  Out  of  that  the  provincial  expenditure  was 
between  600,000  and  700,000  ?— The  net  local  expendi- 
ture was  about  6u0,000. 

9892.  Tiiorefore,  putting  it  roughly.  50  per  cent,  was 
providc'l  by  the  Provincial  Governments  ? — The  loc.il 
expenditure  is  provided,  not  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, but  by  local  rates.  The  expenditure,  except  whit 
is  local,  is  almost  eutii  ely  provincial. 

9893.  I  thought  you  said  that  out  of  the  1,300,0)0 
net  600,000  was  provided  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment ? —  No:  thut  is  roughly  the  amount  provided  by 
local  rates. 

9894.  By  local  rates?  — Yes,  and  the  rest  by  the 
Provincial  Government.  The  only  Imperial  charges 
for  education  are  in  the  small  provinces,  which  are 
directly  administered  by  the  Government  of  India. 
They  amount  to  only  28,00(,». 

98i>5.  Therefore  yon  may  say  that  5('  per  cent,  is 
provided  by  local  rates  and  50  per  cent,  out  of  taxes  P— 
Yes,  Some  of  the  reo?ipt-i,  of  couwe,  are  locil ;  I  was 
giving  the  figures  of  the  gross  charges. 

9896.  I  am  taking  your  net  charge.  I  undsrstood 
yon  thit  it  was  somethmg  under  1.300,000  for  1891-6?— 

Yes. 

9897.  And  of  that  you  say  that  665,000  was  provided 
from  local  rates? — I  gave  as  the  gross  local 
charge ;  the  local  receipts  were  86,000.  so  that  that  wouU 
reduce  the  net  local  charge  to  680.000. 

9898-9.  In  rjund  numbers  000,000  out  of  1,300.000; 
that  is.  local  rates  jjrovided  something  approaching 
one  half  P — Yes,  not  quite  ono*half. 

9900.  Would  you  call  our  attention  to  any  heads  of 
expenditure  which  deserve  notice." — The  expenditure 
nnder  this  head  is  divided  mainly  into  direction  and 
inspection,  university  charges,  Government  colleges. 
Government  schools,  grants  in  aid,  scholarshiijs,  and  a 
few  miscellaneous  charges.  The  direction  and  inspec- 
tion cost,  in  1875-6. 158.000  Kx. ;  in  1893-4.  '220,000 ;  uni- 
versity, in  187.V6, 7,000  j  in  1893-4. 4,0'X).  Government 
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colleen?,  ir.  1S75-6, 107,'>00;  in  189:?-^  161,000.  norcrn- 
ment  schools  (^euf^nvl  nchools),  in  1876-6,  4^5,0(11.)  j  in 
189:i-t,  Mi*,')0()."  Spcrial  schools  (that  in,  tochnical  and 
tniiaiiig  schoDla),  in  1875-6,  42,<)00 ;  in  18y.J-4,  9O,U00. 
Grants  in  aid,  in  1875-6,  174,()00;  in  ;{74,0U0. 
Scholarships,  in  1875-6,  4<',030 ;  in  ]8i)3-4,  62,noO. 
Misoellaneons  charges,  in  1875-6,  56,00.t ;  iu  189^5-4, 
H8,000.  Rel'aiids,  1,000  iu  each  year;  which  makes 
up  a  total  of  1,020.000  iu  1875-6,  and  1,46 J  ,000  iu 

im~4. 

9901.  The  main  part  of  the  ezpenditaro  may  bo  said 
to  be,  first  of  all,  payments  ttt  Govoniment  schools 
(secondary,  primary,  and  contribations  to  schools), 
which  amount  to  something  like  540,<X>OP — Yos,  that 
Mas  the  charge  in  1893-^. 

90O2.  That  is  the  biggest  charge,  and,  of  the  total 
charge  yoa  may  eay  thab  about  one-third  goes  in  grants 
to  Governmeut  schools  P — Yes,  rather  more  than  one- 
third. 

0003.  And  the  next  is  grants  in  aid,  and— what  I 
snpfiose  arc  akin  to  grants  in  aid — payments  by  results  P 
—In  that  pai  ticnlar  year  they  came  to  374,000. 

9904.  And,  therefore,  out  of  1,467,000  Ex.  you  get 
two  items  tluit  come  to  900,000,  covering  very  nearly 
two- thirds? — Yos. 

9905.  What  are  the  (Jovernmenb  schools ;  why  are 
they  HO  styled?  Are  there  other  schools P — Yee,  there 
are  other  schoolij  which  receive  these  grams  in  aid. 

9906.  They  merely  receive  grants  in  aid;  but  Govern- 
ment schools  are  schools  absolutely  kept  up  by  Govern- 
ment?— Yea. 

9907.  Does  that  represent  the  whole  of  the  expendi- 
ttire  on  education  in  India  ? — No.  it  does  not  represent 
the  whol^J  of  the  expenditure.  There  is  also  expenditure 
from  municipal  funds  which  is  not  charged  in  the 
Govemment  accounts;  that  amounted  to  236,(XK)  itx. 
in  1893-4. 

D908.  {Sir  Ralph  Knoje.)  Is  it  raised  by  local  rates 
Yes ;  a  great  part  of  the  other  oxpenditure  is  raised  by 
local  rates  too. 

9909.  (CAairaum.)  Are  there  any  village  schools P 
—Yes. 

9910.  And  are  they  paid  by  local  mtcsiooP — Yes. 
In  some  provinces  a  large  proportion  of  the  village 
schools  are  paid  by  local  rates. 

09H.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Local  rates  and  municipal  rates 
are  diflerent  from  each  other? — Yes. 

991:?.  Local  rates  are  levied  by  the  Government  P — 
Yes. 

9913.  {Chairman.)  But  thoy  would  not  bo  included  id 
this  budget  P — ^The  local  rates,  as  distinguished  from 
municipal  rates,  are.  The  local  rates  are  uot  included 
underthe  head  of  Education,  but  the  Education  charges 
against  them  are. 

9914.  Would  this  1,46:^000  Bx.  include  any  expendi- 
ture upon  vilify  schools  as  apart  from  maoicipal 
schools  P— Yes. 

9915.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  they  are  not  included  in 
the  receipts  which  are  locally  raised  P— Thoy  are  not 
included  in  Education  receipts ;  they  come  nnder  Pro- 
vincial Rates. 

9016.  Yes,  and  are  not  included  in  the  education 
receipts  ? — No. 

9917.  (Chairman.)  Of  course,  if  you  are  making  up  a 
budget  of  the  education  charge,  you  ought  really  to  put 
these  receipts  against  the  expenditure? — They  are 
ceneral  rates;  they  are  not  applicable  solely  to  educa- 
tion ;  certain  beads  of  expenditure  have  been  made  over 
as  chargeable  to  the  local  rates,  bat  you  could  not  say 
that  any  fixed  portion  of  the  local  rates  is  for  education. 

r918.  Yes,  but  a  portion  of  them  is  for  education,  i» 
it  not  't — Yei",  they  are  applicable  to  education  amongst 
oth  r  thiugs. 

9919.  But  yoa  cannot  earmark  them  to  education  P— 
Nc. 

9920.  But  still,  if  you  are  stating  what  the  charge  for 
education  is  in  iudia,  you  woulil  have  to  add  to  this 
1,46.1,000  the  municipal  schools  which  cost  23a,000  Bx.P 
r-Yes. 

9921.  Then  you  would  have  the  total  charge  of 
education  iit  I»dia,  including  any  sums  spent  on  what  I 
call  village  schools P— No;  yon  would  have  also  to  in- 
Pludf ,  ill      ra?p  of  the  gphoojs  >vhioh  rpaeive  gpnt"  »n 


aid,  the  further  chnrgo^  i:i  excess  of  Ihe  grants  in  aid; 
and  also  the  charges  fur  private  schools,  which  receive 
no  grants. 

9922.  I  am  taking  the.  total,  1,470,000;  that  in- 
cludes grants  in  aidP — But  these  grants  in  aid  are 
made  to  the  non-Government  schools — schools  which 

are  conducted  by  private  parties  cr  associations. 

9923.  Yes  P— The  charges  of  those  schools  are  not 
covered  by  the  grants  in  aid ;  so  that  if  you  wanted 
the  total  cost  of  education  in  bidia,  yon  would  have  to 

include  the  extra  cost  of  those  schools. 

9924.  But  where  would  yon  find  fho  extra  cost  of 
those  schools;  where  would  that  bo  paid  from  P — That 
would  bo  paid  from  private  funds — missionary  fupdB.or 
association  funds,  or  private  funds. 

9926.  But,  when  I  am  talking  of  the  total  charge  of 
education,  I  mean  to  the  taxpayers  ? — Yes,  the  indnsion 
of  the  municipal  funds  would  cover  that. 

9226.  But,  if  you  want  to  take  the  net  charge  to  the 
taxpayer — the  Imp3rial  taxpayer — you  would  have  to 
make  an  allowance,  which  is  not  now  made,  of  those 
snms  which  are  j  aid  ont  of  what  tiir  James  calls  the 
extra  anna  of  the  land  tax  ? — Yes. 

9927.  (iS'i'r  James  Peile.)  Sometimes  an  extra  anna* 
BometimcB  more. 

9928-9.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Did  Mr.  Jacob  give  us  the 
exact  figure  of  the  Imperial  charge  for  education  in 

1893-4  ?— 28,000. 

9930  (Chairmmi.)  That  is  the  charge  to  the  Central 
Government  P — No ;  that  is  mostly  for  the  small  pro- 
vinces which  are  administei-cd  directly  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  India. 

9931.  But  which  in  incurred  under  the  authority  of 
the  Central  Government  P—It  is  charged  to  Imperial 
funds. 

9932.  As  I  understand  it,  first  of  all,  there  is  the 
education  provided  in  the  Budget,  which  in  this  parti- 
cular year  of  1893-4  amounted  to  1,470,000  Rx. ;  in 
addition  to  that  there  is  an  expenditure  by  the  muni- 
cipalities amounting  to  236,000.  Theremre,  if  yoa 
want  to  state  the  whole  of  what  I  may  call  Government 
expenditure  in  India  it  would  come  to  something  like 
\,7m,m)  Ry.  Now,  going  back  to  the  1,470.000, 
which  is  the  Budget  expenditure  on  education,  that  is 
made  ut),  first  of  all,  of  a  certain  amoaut  of  something 
like  660,000  Rx.  derived  from  local  rates?— That  ia 
about  the  net  amount  charged  to  Local  Rates. 

993:i.  Then  there  come  a  certain  amount  of  other 
receipts  which  arc  not  attributable  to  local  rates? — ■ 
Yes. 

9931.  What  wore  they? — ^Those  are  mainly  the  fees 
which  are  levied  in  Government  schools. 

9336.  What  did  ihcj  amount  to  P— The  local  amounts 
to  81,000,  Imperial  and  provincial  co  132,000. 

9936.  Therefore  yon  may  say  that  the  Imperial  tax- 
payer pays  out  of  that  1,469,000  something  like  8m),0OO ; 
docR  that  represent  the  result  P»Yes,  about  800.000  of 
the  gross  charge  aud  about  703,000  of  the  net  charge. 

9937.  I  have  got  it  in  this  way :  that  the  subventions 
from  local  rates  are  660,000,  aud  the  receiptsfrom  fees 
and  so  forth  127,iX)0;  that  makes  687,000.  The  total 
Budget  charge  is  1,470,000  ;  deduct  687,000  from 
1,470,000,  and  that  leaves  iu  round  figures  780,000  Rx. 
as  the  charge  on  the  Imperial  taxpayer  P—That  is  in 
round  numbers  the  gross  charge  to  Imperial  and 
Provincial. 

9938-9.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  is  about  one-half  of 
the  gross? — It  is  more  than  one-haif  of  the  gross 
charge. 

9940.  (Chairman.)  I  now  go  luck  again,  patting  aside 
the  manicipal  expenditure  of  235,(M)0,  in  order  to  find 
out  what  the  charge  is  cm  the  local  rates,  and  what 
charges  conic  on  the  exchequer,  out  of  this  I,47o,00('. 
I  lemn  from  Mr.  Jacob  that  the  receipts  from  Bchool 
lees  or  all  kinds  were  216,000.  and  in  fwidition  to  that 
the  local  provincial  rates  provided  550,000  P — The  exact 
amount  is  662,000. 

9941.  778,000,  does  not  that  makeP— It  makes  778.G00; 
take  that  from  1,470,000  and  you  are  left  with  692,000 

as  the  sum  tbat  comes  out  of  the  general  rerenues, 

9942.  (Sir  Williavi  Wedderhum.)  I  do  not  see  any 
reanon  fo"*  treating  diaTerentlv  the  56^,000  of  JooaJ  ra^es 
(jftii  \ho SilfitOOQ  of  inonioipal  rftte- 
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9943.  (Chairman.)  Only  ono  is  pnt  in  the  Budget 
and  the  other  is  not.    Thm  id  why  I  separated  thorn. 

994  L  (Sir  IViUmvi  Wedthrhunt.)  I  quite  ToMow  that, 
and  I  only  wish  U)  point  out  that,  althongh  colieotcd  by 
theGoTei  ninentand  therefore  appearing  in  the  Budget, 
they  are  really  aa  much  a  local  conlribntion,  and  as 
little  a  real  contribution  of  the  Imperial  taxpayer,  as 
the  municipal. 

9945.  (Chairman.)  That  I  quite  follow.  Of  what  do 
the  University  charges  consist  ? — Thf;  main  part  of  the 
charge  for  universities  is  at  present  for  the  Punjab 
UniveKity.  The  Calcutta  and  Madras  Universities 
receive  nothing  from  Government,  and  the  Bombay 
University  only  receives  a  fi.\ed  grant  of  5uO  Rx.  Tlie 
balance  of  the  charge  ip  for  the  Punjab,  which  is  a  new 
inptitntion,  so  that  its  lecoipts  do  uot  yet  quite  cover 
its  expenses. 

9946.  (SirSalphEnoa:.)  Bit  the  Universities  are  sclf- 
BUi'porting  generally  ? — Yen,  they  are  intended  to  be 
self-supporting ;  the  Calcutta  and  Madras  Uuivei  aities 
have  been  alit«<)lute1y  self-supporting  for  some  time,  and 
T  believe  the  Bombay  University  is  to  ba self-supporting 
in  futnre. 

9947.  Have  thev  any  property  or  eadowmonts  ? — They 
have  variong  eudowiucnts  for  special  Durpose.-'.  I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  have  any  general  endowmenta. 

9948-9.  {Mr.  Mnvjlray.)  This  charge  is  in  fact  a 
diminishing  ami  a  disappearing  charge  ?—Ycy. 

9950.  (Chainnan)  Do  you  think  we  chall  have  to 
look  for  H  continued  increase  in  the  education  charge  ^ 
— I  shonld  think  the  net  charge  would  not  increase 
Tery  muc  h,  I  mean  the  net  charge  to  the  ImjMirial  or 

provincial  tnxpayer,     apart  from  the  local  rates. 

9951.  But  do  yon  expect  to  see  this  total  of  1,470,00^) 
rise  very  much  P — 1  fhoald  think  that  that  would 
increase  very  much. 

9952.  But  it  would  probably  be  mot  ontoflocal  rates? 
— Yes,  to  a  great  e.\  tent. 

9953.  Is  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  India  at; 
the  present  moment  to  extend  education  largely,  which 
of  courso  would  mc^n  a  large  increase  of  expenditure, 
or  is  it  standing  still  ? — I  do  n  )t  ihink  it  is  extending 
largely ;  it  is  being  deve'op  d  gi-ndii  illy  ;  and  every  year 
Iherc  is  iv  steady  inciLikse  of  ttie  <  liargu. 

9954.  But  that  is  probably  only  because  of  iho  in- 
crease of  population  I" — I  b;bould  think  it  ix  xliglitly 
more  ihan  that;  but  there  is  niiL  a  largo  increase  year 
by  year,  though  tberu  is  a  steady  increase. 

9055.  (Sir  Jame.i  Peile.)  The  policy  is  to  oucoaragc 
private  enterprise  by  grants  in  aid  P — Yes. 

9956.  (('hairman.)  Have  these  grants  in  aid  increased 
very  much  of  late  years? — Yes,  since  1875-6  they  have 
increi^d  largely.  They  were,  including  payment  by 
results,  only  174,0*)0  in  1875-6,  and  374,0(Xl  in  1893-4. 

9957.  And  that  ia  the  head  under  which  you  would 
expect  to  see  un  increase  year  after  year  Yes,  I  think 
the  lar^f<t  increase  will  be  there;  there  may  be  some 
slight  increase  iu  Guvcmmcnb  schools,  especially 
technical  schools. 

9958.  (Sir  Jams?  PeUe.)  Goverr.ment  stimulates  weak 
branches  of  education  by  special  a-ssistancc  at  the 
beginning?  For  instance,  you  have  latidy  established 
technical  schools,  and  there  is  a  great  increase  there? — 
Yes. 

9959.  Thit  is  epeci.il  encouragement  to  technical 
education  P — Yes. 

9960-1.  And  female  education  in  the  same  way  was 
stimulated  by  special  grants?  Yes.  I  th  luld  ihink 
th3  increos:!  will  be  Lirgely  in  elementary  education. 

9962.  (Sir  BaJph  Kho^.)  Since  when  hive  th^se 
special  aid  grants  been  introduced  P — They  hive  been 
ffoing  on  for  a  long  time,  certainly  since  tha  Kducation 
Despatch  of  18.">4;  but  th?y  have  been  very  largely 
increased  diiriiig  the  hist  20  years. 

9963.  (3/r.  ynorvji.)  Can  you  give  something  like 
lh3  whale  of  the  Government  expenditare,  inclading 
lhr)^e  provincial  rates,  on  education  of  every  sort,  on 
every  j^rad?  of  education,  per  head  of  population.  I 
am  tilUingonly  of  the  ch  irye,  the  wh  >!e  Government 
ch-^rge,  inclading  gi'ants  in  aid,  and  grants  t.)  the 
nniversities  and  the  higher  schools  and  t  jchnical  schools 
pf  every  kind  ?--I  b^^e  not  got  it  worked  out. 

6964,  Will  you  be  able  to  give  tlie  total  ppr  hea4  ?t- 
ll>  eac^  proyinoo  ? 


9965.  In  the  whole  of  India,  taking  the  whole 
educational  e\p.'iiditure  — 'I'ho  rate  per  head  of  lha 
educational  expenditure  of  India? 

9066,  Yes ;  the  rate  \tcT  hjad  of  the  edacational 
expeniliture  of  India  in  every  form  disbarsed  by 
Govemmenl ,  including  grauts  in  aid  f — I  will  endeavour 
to  pnt  in  a  statement.* 

9967.  (Chairmnn.)  That  is  to  say,  you  mean  the 
Bx.  1,470.000  which  is  put  in  the  Budget,  and  the 
Bz.  235.000  which  is  not  in  Ih?  Budget  ? 

9968.  (Mr.  Na-jroji)  The  latter  is  the  m-jnicipal 
expenditnie;  lam  not  inelnding  that.  I  mean  what 
is  disbursed  by  Government,  from  the  Government 
taxes,  per  head  of  population,  and  also  a  similar  expend!* 
tare  in  this  country  i»y  Government  from  taxes,  so  as  to 
make  a  comparison  between  the  two  countries. 

9969.  (Sir  milpk  K>wx.)  What  is  the  system  of 
education;  do  only  thise  go  t)  school  who  wish  to  go 
to  school  ? — Tlin-e  is  no  compulsory  education. 

9970.  (Sir  Willian  Wei'derlurn .)  There  ia  a  very 
strong  popular  detnaiid  upon  Government  to  Rpenl  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  do  spend  at  present 
upon  education,  is  there  not  p — I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  gauge  the  popular  demand  in  India. 

9971.  There  are  cpnunual  applicitious  ? — I  believe 
there  is  a  constuit  demand  by  local  associations  for 
increasing  the  expenditure  on  education. 

9372.  It  would  be  very  popular  if  Government  would 
spend  more  money  upon  edacatlon,  would  it  not? — 

I  believe  so. 

9973.  It  woold  give  general  s  itisftiction  ?— I  believe 
so.  But  1  think  the  policy  of  the  Goveinnient  at 
present  is  not  to  incur  largely  increased  expenditure  on 
education,  ap  ii  t  from  the  local  r.ites. 

9974.  But  if  lh?y  hid  thj  mon-y  th^y  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  it  to  edacation,  would  thay  not  ?  Is  uot 
each  of  th;  Provincial  Governments  himpercd  very 
much  in  dealing  with  applications  by  ihs  want  of 
money? — They  receive  many  more  applications  for  aid 
to  educaiion  thm  th?y  can  comply  wiih,  cerbiinly. 

9976.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  thit  in  India  the  cdu- 
catiun  is  carried  on  very  uiueh  by  the  priesthwd  of  the 
religions  sects." — A.  eertiin  amonnt  of  elemenlu  v  edu- 
cation is,  Imt  I  d'j  not  think  the  j  ropoi-tion  of  such 
education  is  very  large  now  in  India  genei-ally. 

9976.  (jlfr.  Mowhray.)  Are  gr.mts  in  aid  made  to 
Bchools  which  are  entirely  coi:duct(d  by  priests  of  the 
different  religionsP— 'Ihey  are  given  to  any  school 
which  complies  with  certiiu  conditions  as  to  eecnlar 
education,  which  are  Uid  d  >wn  in  the  c<.de. 

9&77.  And,  us  a  roatt.er  of  Tact,  are  the  majority  of 
these  schjols  managed  by  Baro[)e.ins,  or  by  Natives  H — 
I  do  not  BuppcBe  tha  majority  of  the  schjols  are 
managed  by  Kuropeans ;  a  very  large  number  are 
managed  by  Europeans. 

9978.  Bat  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
grants  in  aid  made  to  schools  which  are  entirely  under 
Native  mauaffement,  so  long  as  they  comply  with  the 
reqnirements  ? — Yes,  n  very  large  nnmlwr. 

9979.  Ai  d  ia  there  a  system  of  inspection  of  all  these 
schools  which  receive  grants  in  aid  P — YeM,  there  is  a 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  every  province,  and 
there  are  inspectors  of  schools  as  welt. 

9980.  And  dies  the  grant  in  aid  depend  in  any  wa^ 
upon  ths  result  of  the  inspection  P — In  certain  cases  16 
does ;  there  are  payments  by  results  which  are  given 
chiefly  with  reference  to  the  inspector's  report.  Bat 
the  gnints  in  aid  ate  sometimes  given  on  some  other 
principle  th  vn  th  it  of  bMiig  dep3nd3nt  upon  th?  report 
of  the  iuspcetor. 

9981.  And  in  fact  there  are  two  principles ;  in  one 
case  the  grant  t:i  uiil  is  made  because  the  school  is  boing 
properly  conducted  ? — Yes. 

9982.  And  then  a  ^pQcial  grant  is  made  depending 
npon  the  repnt  made  by  the  inbpcitjr? — Yes. 

9983.  {Mr.  Naornji.)  Thp  whr»Ie  expenditure  on  eda- 
cation is  very  small  compared  with  the  whole  popnlationP 
— Yes.  that  is  s  i. 

9984.  It  requires  very  mnch  enlarging,  if  possible, 
and  I  thiqk  Government  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
spend  nioro  money  if  they  had  it  ? — I  think  Govern- 
ment would  very  much  like  to  see  the  people  take  nn 
oducftfiion  themaelves,  and  not  depend  so  piacb  qpon 
the  ap^nditure  of  Goveromont  money. 


Mr.  8.  Jacob, 

3  JuneJSSfi. 
Edneation. 
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SdoMtson. 


9985.  Bat  if  the  people  arc  so  poor  in  British  India,  it 
is  impossible  either  fcr  the  people  or  the  GoTernment 
to  spend  much  ou  edncation,  especiaUy  when  a  great 
deal  is  spent  on  ivarlike  operations  and  in  other  ways? 
— No  doubt  the  poverty  of  the  people  a£r»;cts  the  amount 
which  they  can  spend  on  education. 

9P86.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  What  proportion  of  the 
e.xponditnre  would  the  grants  represent ;  has  it  been 
calculated  in  any  way  P — Variuns  proportions  are  fixed 
intlie  different  provincee  ;  in  some  provinces  the  grants 
amount  to  as  much  as  half  of  the  expouditnre. 

99ti7.  Any  increased  demand  that  is  raade  for  educa< 
tion  would  be  subsidised  to  the  extent  of  oiie-half  in 
such  a  case  as  that  P — Yes. 

9988.  If  the  people  contribnted  one-half  ther  would 
get  the  other  half  of  the  expendituro  paid  for  them  ? — 
Yes,  where  that  was  the  rule,  they  would. 

998f .  But  in  other  provinces  the  proportion  would  be 
much  smaller  P— Tho  proportion  variee  very  mach ;  I 
do  not  know  what  the  rates  are  in  the  various  provinces. 

9990.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  You  can  give  the  general  propor- 
tion of  the  grants  in  aid  to  the  whole  of  the  Government 
expenditure — Government  expomlitore  is  not  all  grant 
in  aidP — No  ;  Qf)vernment  expenditure  is  not  all  grant 
in  aid. 

9991.  Then  what  is  grant  in  aid  out  of  the  whole 
Government  expeuditnre,  you  can  give  that  P — 1  have 
given  that  ali'eady. 

9992.  (3fr.  Moivbray.)  Are  any  grants  made  to 
educational  establifhments  not  in  British  territory? — 
They  may  be  made  in  a  few  Citfes  where  there  are 
political  establishments,  but  they  would  be  quite 
exceptional  cases. 

999:i.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Do  you  think  there  are  any 
ca»^es? — I  think  there  are,  but  I  think  (hat  probably 
the  charge  is  in  sach  cases  covered  by  local  receipts. 

9994.  Outside  of  Britiwli  territory  H — Yes, 

999o.  {Chiiirman.}  Public  expenditiirt'  on  education 
in  India  i«  com  para  tivety  of  quite  recent  date  j  I  see 
from  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of  tho  sixties,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  snms  there  put  tlowu  as  spent  upon 
public  eda<'ation  are  quite  infinitesimal  P — Tes,  the 
expenditure  was  very  small  in  pr.st  years. 

9996.  And  therefore,  if  the  dfveJopment  thtt  has 
taken  place  siu<-o  is  at  all  part  of  ii  general  policy,  I 
supiMMe  we  must  look  upiin  it  that  th?re  will  very 
probably  Im?  a  considerable  increase  P— Yes,  undoubtsdly 
there  will  be  an  increase,  a  steady  increase. 

EcdvNaidcal.J  9997.  j^-qw  we  may  pass  on  to  tho  Ecclesiastical 
branch.  The  Ecclesinstiojjl  budget  appears  to  have 
been  a  growing  one ;  perhaps  there  may  be  some  ex- 
plniifttioTi  of  thif? — 'Ilie  increasp  in  1h?  Eccleoifstical 

ch'ii-ges  from  1875-76  to  18":J-94  is  only  14.000  Kx. 

9998.  But  I  see  in  tho  Stjicistical  Abstract  that  tho 
growth  is  considerably  over  that  of  the  10  years  pre- 
vious to  that,  in  which  it  was  about  144,000  Kx.  X 
should  have  thought  that  the  Ecclesiastical  budget 
would  have  bet;n  a  stationary  one— that  is  to  say,  that 
there  would  not  bo  many  new  grants  made  now.  Do 

'  you  ccmsider  it  a  growing  budget  P — I  do  not  think 

Generally  it  w  a  growing  one.  The  number  of  nhap< 
tins  is  certainly  not  increasing.  Fart  of  the  present 
charge  is  due  to  th?  exchange  compemsation  aItowance» 
which  is  given  to  chaplains  in  common  with  other 
servants  of  Government. 

9999.  What  is  the  the  total  amount  of  charge  under 
this  head  at  present?— 177,000  Ri.  m  ]8ii:i-4,  and 
185,000  Rx.  in  1894-5.  The  difference  iu  those  two 
years  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  exchange  corap^nsa- 
tion. 

10.000.  And,  1  presume,  there  are  no  receipts  under 
this  budget — Xo. 

10.001.  Can  you  rive  us  any  details  of  these  charges  P 
— ^The-  charges  for  lS.t:i-94for  Chnrchof  England  are  : — 
Bishops,  11,136  IU.,  chaplains,  112,978  Rx.,  establish- 
ments.  5.90.J  Bx.  ;  for  the  Church  of  Scotlaud  — , 
Chaplains,  10.t)21  Rx.,  establishments,  694  Rx.;  for  the 
Church  of  Rome  ; — 3,9U  Ilx.  ;  for  other  churches 
5,BV>  Rx.  i  contingent  charges  come  to  20,98:!  Bx.,  and 
cemeteries  cost,  r>,000  Rx. 

10.002.  (Sir  Baliih  Knox.)  Does  that  *' contingcnci«w  " 
include  tho  exchange  cumponsation  P— No,  the  exchange 
compensati  :i  .>^.4es  undw  the  salaries  of  th?  chaplaius. 


10.003.  (Chairman.)  Are  the  "  allowances  "  allowMuei 
for  tho  establishment  of  chaplains  for  the  purpose 
Divine  service  at  places  which  are  centres  of  Europeaa 
population? — The  "allowances"  are  grants  in  aid. 
The  charges  for  chaplains  are  chiefly  for  such  places  as 
you  have  mentioned. 

10.004.  Is  there  any  rule  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian 
Government  appoints  a  chaplain  if  so  many  persons 
of  a  congregation  are  found  at  a  certain  station  F— I 
do  not  think  the  Government  of  India  increases  the 
number  of  chaplains  at  all  now ;  it  distributes  them 
geuerally  with  reference  to  the  requirements  of  its 
European  servants  at  different  centres. 

10.005.  What  sort  of  number  of  chaplains  are  there, 
who  earn  this  112,000  Ex.  for  the  Church  of  England?— 
The  junior  chaplains  receive  Bs.  500  a  month,  and  the 
senior  chaplains  Rs.  800. 

10,00t).  You  may  say  a  junior  chaplain  gets  about 
eOORi.ayearP— les. 

10,007.  Would  not  that  leave  something  like  150  or 
160  chaplains  ofthe  Church  of  England  for  all  India? 
— I  can  get  ont  the  exact  number.  The  number  of  pud 
chaplains  would,  I  suppose,  be  about  150. 

10,0<)8  If  600  Rx.  a  year  is  the  pay  of  junior  chap- 
lains, aud  800  Bx.  (I  think  yon  said),  the  pay  of  senior 
chaplains,  I  am  supposing  an  average  of  700  Bx.  ?— 
The  senior  chaplains  reoeire  Bs.  800  a  month,  that 
would  be  960  Ex.  a  year. 

10.009.  It  is  by  the  four-week  month,  is  itP— Ko; 
12  months  in  tho  year. 

10.010.  Yes,  bnt  suppose  you  take  one  at  Rs.  600  a 
month,  that  would  bo  Rs.  6,000  Yes,  that  would  be 
Rs.  6,000  a  year. 

10.011.  Would  it  be  fair  to  take  an  average  of  700 
Ex.?  Juniors  probably  would  preponderate  in  number? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  casej  they  woiUd 
probably  be  nearly  even. 

10.012.  That  would  make  them  about  140  to  150  chM>- 
lains? — Yes.  I  find  the  exact  number  provided  in  the 
estimates  of  1895-6  was  147  fully-paid  chaplains. 

10.013.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Tho  Church  of  England 
chaplains  perform  the  duties  for  the  military  forces  in 
India,  do  they  not? — Yes;  for  the  military  as  well  as 

the  civil  population. 

10.014.  (Chairvian.)  But  are  they-  described  as  army 
chaplains  and  put  in  places  where  troops  are  stationed  ? 
— They  are  always  assigned  to  places  where  European 
troops  are  stationed.  They  are  assigned  also  to  the 
presidency  towns,  and  to  the  lieadauarcers  of  provincial 
governments,  and  to  some  other  piacas  as  well. 

-10,015.  Because  my  question  originally  to  you  was 
whether  they  were  allotted  according  to  the  European 
population,  which  would  be  a  different  thing? — The 
question,  as  I  nndeixtood  it,  was  whether  the  chaplains 
are  allotted  to  places  which  arc  oentres  uf  European 
population;  and  that  is  generally  tho  case.  W)iei« 
the  troops  are  stationed  in  the  Mofussil.  they  would 
form  tho  bulk  of  tho  European  population. 

10.016.  (Mr.  liuchati'tn.)  Tho  Indian  Government 
would  not  send  a  chaplain,  and  pay  for  him,  to  a 
locality  in  India  where  there  was  a  purely  civil  Euro- 
pean population  P-^l'hev  do  post  chaplains  to  some 
places  where  there  is  only  a  civil  European  population. 

10.017.  Supposing  a  new  community  of  tea  planters, 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  grew  up  in  India,  would  ihe 
Government  of  India  paj  a  chaplain  for  them  ? — I  do 
not  think  so.  It  might  give  a  grant  in  aid  in  certain 
cases. 

10.018.  There  would  not  bo  any  new  chaplaincies  of 
that  sort  established  ?— They  miglit  redistribute  the 
establishment,  if  necessury.  in  consequence  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  population ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  would 
increase  tho  ostaMisbment  now. 

10.019.  (Chairmatt.)  If  the  Government  gives  so  much 
to  so  many  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England,  how 
does  it  decide  what  it  gives  to  other  sects  ;  take  these 
mentioned  here--the  Church  of  Scotland  or  the  Church 
of  Rome  ?— For  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  chaplains 
are  provided  only  for  tbe  troops. 

10.020.  Only  for  tliotroops?— And  for  the  IVesideucy 
towns  and  headquarters  of  Provincial  Governments. 

10,022.  And  for  tho  Church  of  Rome  For  the 
Church  of  Borne  there  are  no  chaplains  charged  to 
this  budget.   The  payments  are  of  501.'  rupees  a  month 
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each  to  the  archbishops  of  Calcntba,  Bombay,  Kadras, 
and  the  Korth  Westora  Provinces,  and  one  of  300 
rupees  a  m^Qth  to  tiie  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  for  eccle- 
Biastical  retarns. 

10,023-4.  I  see  there  is  a  note  pnt  to  these  charges — 
Charch  of  Scotland  and  Church  of  Rome— that  they 
(vre  eiclasiTe  of  payments  to  Roman  Catholic  priests 
and  Presbyterian  chaplains  attached  to  regiments, 
which  are  treated  as  army  expenditure.  This  payment 
of  10,000  lU.  to  the  Charch ol  Scotland,  I  sappose,  can 
only  apply  tn  chaplains  at  the  Preside&cr  towns  P — 
Chaplains  at  the  Presidency  towns  and  headquarters  of 
ProTincee,  chiefly. 

10.025.  What  is  the  ciiuso  of  the  increase  in  the 
stipends  of  the  bishops  ? — There  has  been  no  alteration 
really  in  their  stipends ;  the  variations  are  due  to  the 
absence  of  bishops  on  leave  for  a  portion  of  the  year. 

10.026.  And  in  the  salaries  of  the  chaplains  both  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Church  of  S^tland  r* 
— The  increase  is  entirely  duo  to  the  exchange  com- 
pensation allowance  in  the  case  of  the  chaplains  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

10.027.  And  I  suppose  also  in  the  case  of  the  Ghnrch 
of  Scotland  ?— Yes. 

10.028.  Then  there  are  allowances  to  other  chnrches 
besides  thoueof  England  and  Scotland  and  Rome;  what 
are  theyP — Those  are  allowancee  paid  to  Wesleyaa 
ininiatev!*  under  certain  fixed  rules,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  to  whom  they  minister.  They  are 
mainly  with  reference  to  their  ministrations  to  the 
troops. 

10.029.  Are  theS3  the  only  ecclosiastical  charges 
incurred  by  the  Government  of  India  ? — No,  there  are 
others  incurred  in  the  Military  Department  for  chaplains 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  attached  to  troops,  and  for 
the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome  similarly  attached. 

10.030.  But  I  gathered  from  you  that  the  chaplains  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ooftt  tng  1 12,000  Hx .  or  113,000  Rx. 
ft  year,  include  the  chaplains  attached  to  regiments  P — 
Yes,  they  do. 

10.031.  As  a  rale,  regiments  do  not  carry  their 
chaplain  with  thein  P — Hot  their  English  chaplain  ; 
tbpy  carry  their  Scotch  or  Roman  Catholic  chaplain 

.with  them  in  certain  oases. 

10.032.  What  are  the  rules.  Sir  Ralph  Knox,  under 
which  chaplains  are  attached  to  regimontd? 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  They  are  not  allotted  to  regiments. 
Wo  pay  the  clergy  of  the  district,  where  there  is  a  small 
force.  Some  of  the  allowances  paid  to  Church  of 
England  chaplains  are  allowances  paid  to  ministers, 
who  are  paid  partly  from  other  sources. 

10.033.  {Mr.  Jiuchanan.)  Is  that  the  reason  why  in  the 
charge  for  chaplains  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 

.  you  have  put  under  this  ecclesiastiral  vote,  the  army 
chaplains  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Bugland  are 
included  in  the  Ecclesiastical  vote,  and  the  army  chap- 
lains, of  both  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  are  included  in  the  Army  vote? — The  army 
chaplains  ot  the  Church  of  England  also  perform  the 
duties  of  civil  chaplains  as  well,  in  many  cases. 

10.034.  I  suppose  the  chaplains  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  do  ecclesiastical  duties  in  connexion  with 
Presbyterian  soldiers  F— Yes.  thoy  do  for  those  in  the 
Presidency  towns  and  head-quarter  stations  of  Provinces. 

10.035.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  much  of  the 
total  of  176,000  Rx.  wonld  fairly  be  chargeable  to  army 
chaplain  account — two-thirds  of  it,  or  how  much  P— I 
could  not  gay  withouc  making  a  detailed  estimate. 

10.036.  (Sir  William  }7edderhurn.)  Have  the  bishops 
anything  to  do  with  the  army  at  all  ? — ^AU  the  chaplains 
of  the  Church  of  England  are  under  their  control. 

10.037.  Whairman.)  Of  course  it  is  evident  from  what 
yon  say  that  a  large  part  of  this  budget  is  a  military 
budget ;  it  is  all  connected  wit^  the  military  expenditure  P 
— A  great  part  of  it  i?. 

10.038.  {Sir  WiUiam  WoMcrhuni.)  You  are  aware 
thai  a  considerable  objection  exists  to  payment  of  the 
ministers  of  one  religion  out  of  taxes  raised  from  those 
who  profess  other  religions? — Yes. 

10.039.  Supposing  that  the  cba]}lain.s  wore  kept 
entirely  to  their  military  duties  as  chaplains  for  the 
troops,  what  aniuunt  of  saving  could  there  be  effected? 
— 1  really  can  hardly  say,  the  duties  are  so  much 
mixed  up.  1  mean  that  in  every  large  cantonment 
then  ia  such  a  large  number  Of  Buropean  Ctorerument 


servants  to  whom  the  military  chaplain.^  minister,  that  Mr.  S.Jaeobt 
it  wonld  be  diflScult  to  say  what  proportion  should  be  C.S.I, 

oharaed  to  the  military  and  what  proportion  to  the  civil,   

and  I  fancy  that  that  is  the  reason  why  the  whole  charge  3  June  1896. 

in  those  oases  is  taken  to  be  civil.   

10.040.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  attaching 
the  Church  of  England  chaplains  to  the  troops  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  are  attached  P  Would  not  that  get  over  the 
difficulty  P — Well,  there  ia  not  a  chaplain  for  each 
British  regiment,  of  course,  or  anything  like  it.  The 
chaplains  are  appointed  to  the  stations  where  a  large 
number  of  regiments  may  be  congregated. 

10.041.  You  are  aware  that  in  Ceylon  the  ecclesiau- 
tioal  establishment  has  now  been  done  away  with,  has 
it  not,  as  a  GJovernmcut  establishment? — I  have  no 
official  information  as  to  that. 

10.042.  {C7wiir»win.)  It  in  a  largish  force  of  cliaplains, 
is  it  not,  147,  for  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
EuropeaiiB  P — Ic  must  be  remembered  that  the  Europeans 
in  the  Mofussil  (consisting  mainly  of  (rovcrnment  ser- 
vants) are  very  much  scattered,  and  a  chaplain  has 
very  often  visiting  charge  of  several  districts  ;  there 
are  many  districts  in  India  which  hava  no  chaplains 
at  all  attached  to  them. 

10.043.  {Sir  William  Wedderburn.)  As  a  f^eneral  rule, 
the  civil  community  to  whom  these  chaplains  minister 
are  well-to-do  people,  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  religioua  ministor-sP — In  the  large  centres,  I 
suppose,  they  could,  but  not  in  smaller  places. 

10.044.  They  are  well-to-do  people  on  the  whole  P — 
Many  of  them  are  well-to>do. 

10.045.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  But  they  are  u  continnally 
shifting  body  of  people,  always  changing? — Yes. 

10.046.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
subscription  of  a  minister's  stipend  from  them  ? — It 
would  b  e  very  difficfflt.  It  is  done  in  some  cases — in 
the  case  of  those  that  1  mentioned,  who  rctceivo  <mly  a 
grant  from  Government ;  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
stipends  is  provided  by  the  community. 

10.047.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Ia  the  Presidency  towns,  the 
population  is  not  very  shifting  ?  —Yes,  I  should  say  it  ' 
was  shifting  there  too. 

10.048.  The  European  population — Lhe  civil  popula- 
tion P — Yes ;  1  should  say  the  civil  were  too. 

10.049.  So  far  as  the  principle  of  attaching  chaplains 
to  troops  alone  was  concerned,  it  wonld  not  matter 
whether  the  Presidency  towns  had  a  chaplain  or  not 
for  the  puriM»es  of  civilians  P — Presidency  towns  could 
support  their  own  chaplains,  I  suppose. 

10.050.  {Sir  William  Weihlerhitm.)  Could  the  duties 
that  the  bishops  perform,  qu&  superintendence,  be 
performed  by  a  chaplain-general  or  some  sudi  official 
as  in  the  case  of  the  British  troops  P— I  should  suppose 
they  ooald. 

10.051.  I  suppose  the  snperintendouce  of  the  military 
chaplains  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  duties  of  the 
bishops? — The  Anglican  chaplains  are  not  divided  into 
military  and  civil.  A  man  who  is  a  military  chaplain 
one  day  may  be  a  civil  chaplain  the  next,  as  far  as  the 
Church  of  England  is  concerned. 

10.052.  {Cliairman.)  Take  Calcutta ;  are  there  many 
salaried  Church  of  England  chaplains  there? — Yes, 
there  are  several ;  I  uioidd  tiiink  seven  or  eight, 
probably. 

10.053.  Well,  ia  not  Calcutta  a  place  in  which  the 
European  population  could  find  its  own  chaplains I 
shoufd  my  they  could  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
churches. 

10.054.  {Sir  Halpk  Knox.)  But  some  of  those  serve 
the  military  forces,  do  they  not  ? — There  is  one  chaplain 
in  the  Fort  who  is  called  the  garrison  chaplain  and 
ministen  to  the  military  forces  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  Scotch  chaplain  too  ministers  to  the  Presbyterian 
troops. 

10.055.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  The  Indian  Government  is 
not  extending  the  Ecclesiastical  establishment ? — No; 
the  direct  appointment  of  chaplains  has  not  been 
extended  at  all  in  recent  3-rar3. 

10,050.  (Mr.  Muwbray.)  And  there  have  boon  several 
bishopries  started  lately  which  are  paid  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  India? — Ye",  as  far  as  the  State  remu- 
neration is  concerned,  these  new  Bishops  are  merely 
chaplains,  and  they  receive  chaplain's  pay ;  anything 
further  is  provided  hj  voluntwy  contributions. 
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10.057.  (Chainnan.)  The  State  provides  for  a  stipend 
to  three  bishops,  I  see? — Tee. 

10.058.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  Much  larger  pajTwents  are 
made  from  the  public  treasury  in  India  for  endowments 
For  Hindoo  and  Mohamincdiin  religious  purposes  than 
for  the  Engli.'ih  clei'gy,  arc  Chere  not  P — I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  direct  payments,  are  ihere  P 

10.059.  Charges  on  land  revenne  P— Yes,  there  are 
remissions  of  land  revenne;  and  in  Bombay  these  are 
brought  to  account,  both  as  revenne  and  charge,  by  a 
book  adjustment. 

10.060.  (3fr.  Naoroji.)  At  the  same  time  theseendow- 
mentK  originally  existed ;  they  have  only  passed  over 
into  the  bands  of  Government,  have  they  not? — They 
are  merely  the  continuation  of  endowments  which  existed 
under  former  Governments. 

10.061.  {Chairman.)  And  they  are  charged  on  groes 
revenues,  are  they  P — I  think  they  are  granted  chiefly 
in  the  fnrm  of  remissions  of  revenue. 

10.062.  Why  is  the  Medical  Dcpartnricnt  a  separate 
depprtmoat  in  India? — The  Government  is  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  certain  number  of  medical  officers  for  attend- 
ing on  its  own  servants ;  it  provides  them  with  medical 
attendance. 

10.063.  It  is  p.irt  of  the  bargain  with  a  civil  servant 
that  ha  has  medical  att^'udance  provided  for  bim? — 
Tea. 

10.064.  What  is  the  total  charge  under  this  head 
at  present?— The  tot\\  gross  charge  in  189i^94  was 
P?9,000  Hx.  Some  receipts  came  in  amounting  t> 
75,000  Bx.,  and  the  net  charge  is  904,000  Bx. 

10.065.  Now  this  is  a  charge  tb»t  seems  to  have 
increased  very  largely  within  the  lant^  years  P — Yes, 
it  has  increased. 

10.066.  Can  you  give  us  tho  reason  for  th:it  increase  ? 
—The  ciiarges  for  tho  Medical  ^establishment  have 
increased  from  210,000  Ux.  in  1875-76  to  :SOO,000  Kx.  in 
189!l-d4.  That  head  includes  (1)  the  salaries  and  other 
allowances  of  the  officers  in  medical  charge  of  the 
principal  stations  in  tho  dietricts,  who  also  supervise 
the  suDordinate  medical  ofEcers  in  charge  of  h^spit^kls 
and  dispensaries  throughoat  the  districts.  (2)  the  coat 
of  superinteudeuce  of  these  medical  officers  at  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Provincial  Governments,  and  (3 ) 
the  reserve  staff  of  subordinate  medical  officers.  Tho 
two  latter  items  did  not  occur  in  18"/5-76.  The 
following  is  a  comparison  of  the  charges  under  this 
head  in  1875-76  and  189^1-94 :— There  was  no  charge 
for  superintendence  in  1875-76;  now  there  is  a 
charge  of  3;f,000  Rx.  The  ealaricH  and  allowanoes 
of  district  medical  officers  for  general  medical  duties 
have  increased  from  187,000  Rx.  in  1875-76  to 
220,000  Rx.  in  189;l-94;  and  allowances  for  special 
duties,  such  as  charge  of  jails  and  police,  h  ive  decreased 
from  6,000  Rx.  in  1875-76  to  l.OOU  Rx.  in  189:t-94 ;  tra- 
veiling  allowanoes  have  increased  from  6,000  Bx.  in 
!875-76  to  13,000  Bx.in  18i>3-9-t ;  exchange  com^sation 
allowance  now  accounts  for  12,000  Rx. ;  establishments 
are  practically  tho  same.  3,000  Bx..  at  each  period; 
and  contingencies  have  decreased  from  7,000  Bx.  in 
1875-76  to  5,000  Bx.  in  1893-94 ;  there  is  also  a  reserve 
of  medical  subordinates  now  which  costs  7,000  Bx. 

10.067.  What  arc  ihe  years  you  are  comparing? — 
1875-76  and  1893-9 1;  tliat  is  for  tho  medical  establish- 
ment alone. 

10.068.  Under  whom  is  this  Medical  department.' 
What  deiKirtment  is  it  subordinate  to  ? — That  is  also 
administered  by  the  Home  Department. 

10.069.  And  is  there  any  Tnspcctor-Genoral  or  head 
officer  P — Yes,  there  is  an  officer.  He  is  culled  Surgeon- 
General  with  the  Government  of  India. 

10.070.  But  I  suppose  they  ask  his  advice? — The 
oppointmeots  are  nnder  hia  general  control,  or  rather 
under  tho  general  control  of  the  Home  Department ;  he 
is  the  adviser  of  the  Home  Department  in  tho  exercise 
of  its  general  control  over  the  medical  administration. 

10.071.  Does  he  distribute  the  medical  men,  settle 
where  tbey  are  to  be  stationed,  and  so  forth? — The 
actual  administration  is  nnder  tbd  Provincial  Govern- 
ments . 

10.C72.  Are  the  medical  men  at  all  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  local  forces  or  with  native  institntions  ? 
— They  have  the  charge  of  hospitals  and  dtspcnsarieB. 

10,073.  And  of  course  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are 
open  to  Iho  natives  P--Ye.-<. 


10.074.  Arc  their  charges  to  any  extent  met  from 
local  funds,  as  we  have  already  learned  tho  ebargesfor 
education  are  ? — Yes;  the  increase  in  those  charges  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  expenditure  which  is  charged 
to  the  local  rates.  For  instance,  the  net  local  charges 
in  1875-76  amonuted  to  45,000  Bx.,  and  in  1893-94  to 
238.000  Bx. 

10.075.  Under  what  heads  are  the  charges  distributed  P 
— They  ure  distributed  under  tho  heads  of  medical  es- 
tablishment:^,  hospitals  and  di^'pouaarie8,  sanitation  and 
vaccination,  medical  schools  and  colleges,  lunatic 
HSylnms.  special  hospitals,  chemical  examiners,  grants 
for  medical  purposes,  miscellaneous  and  refunds. 

10.076.  What  are  the  medical  schools  and  colleges? 
— They  are  for  the  education  of  medical  subordinates. 

10.077.  You  mean  hospital  assistants  P — Yes,  and 
other  medical  subordinates. 

10.078.  They  are  not  for  training  European  doctors 
out  there? — No.  A  few  Europeans  do  attend  the 
colleges,  but  the  students  are  mainly  nativcH. 

10.079.  Then,  I  see,  that  the  larger  part  of  the 
medical  budget  would  not  go  in  salaries  to  medical  men, 
but  in  keeping  up  institntions  ?— Yes,  a  Tory  large 
portion  of  tue  grant  goes  to  that  charge. 

10.080.  Would  the  medical  establishment,  the  cost 
of  which,  I  Eee,  amounts  to  about  300,000  Bx.,  include 
and  cover  the  salaries  given  to  medical  men  stationed 
at  the  difi'erent  stations? — Yes,  that  includes  the  whole 
of  that. 

10.C81-2.  ^\'hiit  sort  of  allowanct-s  are  given  to 
medical  men,  do  you  know  ? — They  vary,  according  to 
their  standing,  from  abontSoO  Rs.  to  1,260  Rs.  a  mouth. 

10.083.  About  Rs.  500  a  month  is  the  lowest,  is  it  P — 
For  ihu  medical  charge  of  a  district,  it  is  the  lowest  pay 
of  a  commissicned  officer.  Some  of  the  smaller  districts 
are  :ii  the  medical  charge  of  apothecaries  and  uncovon- 
nTi^ed  medical  officers,  who  receive  1  minimum  pay  of 
Rs.  350  (>er  mensem. 

10.084.  What  are  the  charges  included  under  medical 
establishments? — Those  are  what  1  gave  you  just  now, 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  officers,  the  cost  of 
superintendence,  the  reserves,  the  contingencies,  and 
the  travelling  allowances. 

10.085.  These  medical  men  are  maintained  exclusively 
for  civil  purposes  P  They  have  no  military  duties  to 
perform,  nave  tbey  ? — No ;  not  those  that  are  charged 
nnder  this  head. 

10.086.  (Jfr.  Buchanan.}  Is  the  Military  Hedioal 
EstabliRhment  totally  separate  ? — Yes ;  that  is  charged 
entirely  to  the  army. 

10.087.  (3fr.  Mowbray.)  But  are  the  civil  medical 
officers  not  available,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  the  army  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  service  Iwtwoen  the 
army  and  the  civil  surgeona,  as  far  as  the  commis- 
siooed  officers  are  concerned.  All  the  commissioned 
civil  surgeons  come  from  the  Indian  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

10.088.  And,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  civil  snrgeons 
would  be  called  upou  for  military  service,  would  they 
not? — Yes,  they  would. 

10,083.  {Sir  Jialph  Knox.)  They  would  bo  liable  for 
militaiy  service  P— Yes,  they  form  a  reserve  for  the 

army. 

10.090.  (Sir  JampB  Peile.)  That  is,  in  fact,  their  first 
duty  P — It  it  the  first  duty  of  the  Indian  Medical 
Department. 

10.091.  {OltaiTvun.)  Would  there  be  any  pouxbility,  m 
stations  where  there  are  a  number  of  troops,  of  em- 
ploying  the  military  medical  attendants  also  for  civil 

Eiirposes,  because  the  number  of  civil  servants  cannot 
B  very  great.  I  presume  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  possible, 
and  that  arrangement  is  carried  out.  A  military 
dooior  wl'o  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  civil  station  in  a  few 
instances  receives  a  smult  additional  allowance  of  about 
100  rupees  a  month  for  the  additional  charge  of  the  civil 
station, 

10.092.  Therefore  that  princi])lo  is  admitted  as  far  as 
it  can  he  extended  P— Yes. 

10.093.  {Sir  Ralph  Knor.)  What  do  you  mean  by  tho 
military  doctor? — 1  mean  tho  commisiir nod  medical 
ofiicer  att«ched  to  the  troops. 

10.094.  British  troops?— Asa  rule  I  think  it  would 
bo  to  the  Indian  troops. 
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10.095.  These  doctors  attend  all  the  native  Indian 
troops,  do  they  P— No,  not  those  dootora  that  are  obarged 
here ;  the  pay  of  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
troops  is  charged  to  the  Army. 

10.096.  {Ohairmcm.)  Would  there  be  any  objection, 
Sir  Balph  Knox,  in  oases  where  there  are  a  small 
number  of  European  civilians  and,  we  will  say,  two 
or  three  regiments  stationed,  to  the  employment  of  the 
military  doctor  to  look  after  the  civilians  P 

{Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Of  course  he  would  have  to  be 
pud  extra  for  it. 

(Ohainnan.)  Quite  so,  but  I  understand  from  Mr. 
Jacob  that  in  such  a  case  tiiere  is  an  extra  allowance. 

{Sir  Balph  Ktwx.)  I  should  think  there  would  be  no  , 
objection. 

10.097.  (^Chairman).  Under  hospitals  and  dispenaarieH 
has  the  increase  been  general,  or  is  it  confined  to  a  few 
prorinoes  P— There  has  been  an  increase  in  almost  every 
province.  The  greater  part  of  the  increase,  however, 
has  been  met  from  local  fonds.  The  charges  for  each 
province  in  1875-76  and  1893-94  have  been  ae  foUowB  :— 

So^MaU  and  Dispenmries. 


1875-76. 


India,  Generel  - 
Central  Provinces 
Lower  Banna 
Upper  Burma 
Assam 

Bengal    -         -  - 
Korth  -  Western     Pto-  "1 
rinces  and  Oudh.  J 
Punjab      -  - 
Madras 

Bombay  -         -  - 
Total 


2,957 
10,376 
5,710 

1,195 
78,295 

22,103 

16,850 
57,087 
63,798 


858,371 


1898-94. 


Inoreaieor 
Deeiease. 


6,058 
8,191 
3,639 
5,217 
12,061 
56,208 

45,569 

38,598 
99,281 
66,270 


386,033 


8,101 
■  2,185 
-  2,071 

5,217 
10,866 
-23,087 

23,456 

16,748 
43,144 
2,472 


77,661 


HedieaL 


10,098.  It  would  seem  that  a  large  part  of  the  incr»Be 
is  due,  not  bo  much  to  extended  piovisioD  for  oml 
servants,  as  to  the  extension  of  hospital  accommodation 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nativefl  P— Yes,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  increase  is  for  that.  The  total  number  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries,  which  are  not  exclusively  Govern- 
mental institutions,  but  paid  for  generally  either  by 
Government  or  by  local  and  municipal  rates,  has  risen 
from  1,028  in  1875-76  to  2,018  in  1893-94,  and  the  number 
of  in  and  out  patients  has  risen  from  6,000,000  in 
1876-76  to  about  17,000,000  in  1893-94. 

10  099.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  sanita- 
tion *and  vaccination  charges  P— That  is  entirely  due 
to  tho  extension  of  vaccination  among  the  people,  and 
to  the  charges  which  have  been  incurred  for  improved 
Kuiitatiou.  Sanitary  Oommissiouers  have  been  appointed 
in  several  provinces,  and  aanitary  engineers  in  some. 

10.100.  And  that  also  is  a  charge  incurred  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  P — ^Yes. 

10.101.  Then  in  reality,  it  is  a  health  department 
rather  than  a  purely  medical  department  P— Yes,  it  is 
to  a  large  extent  a  health  department. 

10.102.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  The  expenditure  on  educational 
medical  establishments  such  as  colleges,  is  included  in 
the  educational  amonnt,  is  it  not  P— No,  it  is  included 
under  Medical. 

10  103  And  medical  colleges  are  not  included  in  the 
edoolition  grant  of  1,400,000  Rx.  P— The  charges  for 
medical  schools  and  colleges  come  under  the  head  of 
Medical,  not  under  the  head  of  Education. 

10.104.  Are  they  not  inolnded  under  the  total  of 
Education?— No. 

10.105.  The  amonnt  tor  medical  colleges,  is  not  that 
included  in  the  educational  expenditure  P— No,  it  is 
included  in  the  medical. 

10,106-7.  iChainmn.)  Of  what  do  the  English  charges 
under  this  head  conslBt  P— They  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  oost  of  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  at  varions 
asylums  in  Sngland. 

10 108.  Under  what  ciroumstances  are  luoatios  sent 
to  England  and  kept  there  P  Are  they  Europeans  who 
have  unfortunately  gone  mad  in  India  p— Yes ;  Govern- 
ment servants.    Tfe  Secretary  of  State  is  liable  for 

I  87800. 


the  maintenance  of  lunatic  oflSows*  soldiers,  or  soldiers'  Mr.  S.  JaetAt 
widows,  if  belonging  to  the  East  India  CknnpaOT's  CAI. 

local  forces,  and      orphuis  of  lubscribers  to  fiie   

Bengal  Military  Orphui  Sodety,  whose  guardian-  S  Jttae  ISIM. 
ship  he  is  responsible.  So  lone  as  he  had  an  asylum 
at  Eali^  for  the  purpose,  ouier  patients  connected 
with  the  Indian  aerrices  were  occasionally  admitted, 
la  1892  an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Admiralty 
to  receive  the  male  patients  at  Yarmouth;  and  the 
femije  patients  were  removed  to  an  asylum  at  Ooton  • 
Hill.  There  is  a  credit  very  often,  against  the  charge, 
of  the  pensions  to  which  tho  Innatios  would  have 
become  entitiedi  if  they  had  retired. 

10.109.  I  see  nearly  2,000  Bx.  were  received  andnst 
charges  amoimting  to  nearly  6,800  Bx.  in  1898^ 
Yes. 

10.110.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbwm.)  Might  I  ask  a 
qnestdon  about  education,  wMch  I  omitted  P  Are  you 
aware  of  an  ednoati<mal  grant  that  is  made  to  the 
Ohurch  Missionary  Society  P— An  educational  grant  P 

10.111.  A  grant  for  education.  I  am  informed  that 
40  years  ago  the  Board  of  Control  ordered  that  certain 
grants  should  be  made  to  MissionaiT  Sodeties  in  return 
for  secular  education  in  mission  scnoolB  P— -There  are  a 
number  of  mission  schools  in  India  which  receive 
grants  in  aid  f^m  Government  under  the  policy  laid 
down  in  the  Education  Oespatcl^of  1864. 

10.112.  But  this  seems  to  be  a  special  grant  made  in 
this  country  in  sterling,  amountmg,  according  to  the 
figures  thi^  luavo  been  given  to  me.  to  70,0631.,  and  the 
imls  of  exdiange  were  to  Bengal  13,000.  North-West 
Provinces  13,000,  Funiab  and  Suid  15,000,  Western  India 
6,000,  South  India  15.000,  Trarancore  6.000  P— There 
is  no  snch  grant  from  Government. 

10.113.  I  was  informed  by  someone,  who  knew  about 
it,  tii&t  this  sum  of  70,0631.  was  paid,  sa  I  understand, 
in  sterling  to  the  society,  on  the  uuderstuiding  that 
they  were  to  remit  a  corresponding  amount  in  rujMes 
to  India  as  a  snbrention  to  their  secular  edncation, 
and  that)  owing  to  the  fUl  of  the  r^ee.  they  are  able 
to  remit  tho  reqoired  amount  by  means  of  a  very 
muoh  smaller  sterling  payment,  and  that  practically 
t^ey  are  able  to  nuke  a  profit  of  25,0001.  a  year  out  of 
this  arrangement.  That  is  what  I  have  been  informed 
by  someone  who  knows  P— I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
such  arrangement. 

10.114.  Gould  yon  ascertain  the  fhctsP— I  think  I  may 
state  at  once  positively  that  tiiere  is  no  such  arrango- 
ment. 

10.116.  This  was  told  me  1^  a  gentleman  well 
acquainted  with  tilie  Society  P— I  know  the  nature  of 
every  bUl  of  exchange  that  is  drawn  1^  the  Home 
Government  upon  India,  and  there  is  certainly  no  such 

bill  paid  by  me. 

10.116.  {ChairTnan.)  Do  yon  mean  that  the  sum  was 
given  to  the  Society,  and  that  they  remitted  it  P 

{Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  A  sterling  payment  is 
made  to  them  here  P 

{Ohairman.)  Drawn  by  the  Government  P 

10.117.  (Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  This  information 
was  given  to  me,  and  I  hoped  to  have  it  verified.  My 
information  is  that  this  70,0631.  is  paid  in  sterling  to  the 
Society  here,  on  the  understanding  that  they  remit  ao 
amount  in  rupees  to  India,  and  that,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent exchange  being  so  much  lower  than  the  old 
exchange,  they  are  able  to  remit  this  am<mnt  with  a 
saving  to  themselves  of  25,0001.,  which  is  practical^  a 
subscription  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  That 
is  my  information  P— It  is  not  brought  to  account 
anywhere  in  our  accounts ;  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
paid. 

10.118.  {Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But  what  I  understand 
from  Sir  William  Wedderbum  is,  that  this  payment 
was  made  very  many  years  ago,  on  the  understiuiding 
that  the  Society  was  to  do  certain  work  m  India. 

(Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  Yes;  the  statement  is 
that  40  years  ago,  when  education  was  in  its  beginning, 
and  t  the  missionaries  were  the  only  people  who 
undertook  that  work,  Vke  Government  gave  them  this 
payment  on  account  of  the  secular  education  in  their 
schools. 

10.119.  (SirJameeFeile.)  Is  it  70,0001.  a  year  P 

10.120.  {Sir  WiUtam  Wedderbum.)  70,000i.  a  year  P— 
No ;  certainly  no  snch  payment  is  made  in  England. 

{Sir  Jhnaid  Stewart.)  1%  mvis%  be  some  mistake. 
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,  10,121.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedd^bum.)  It  xavy  he;  1 
had  no  meaofl  of  verityiDg  thii  myMlf  i  the  inlormatioii 
—        WM  given  to  me  P— I  am  sure  ^ere  is  no  BOoh  payment 
3  JvM  18U»  madb. 

10,132.  {Sir  Jame»  Peile.)  Ferfaap*  it  was  a  smtfle 
■gift  of  70,0001.,  and  the  Society  remits  the  interest  P 
■  10,123.  {(JfcaimwB.)  70,000i.  a  year  seems  impossible  P 
— It  could  not  be  paid  without  my  knowing  aomething 
about  it. 

10.124.  (Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  That  70,0001. 
may  be  the  total  amount  that  has  been  paid  in  the  40 
years P — I  cannot  say,  of  course,  what  may  have, been 
done  many  years  ago,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  such 
payment  has  been  made  recently. 

10.125.  (Jfr.  jraorqn.)liropaTmentatallof  thatkindP 
-No. 

10436.  (Sir  WUUam  Wedderbvm.)  That  apparently 
msaiia  70,0001.  in  tbofe  40  years  then,  and  that  25,0002. 
is  aoomed  profit  from  the  remittance ;  that  aeems 
to  be  the  meoninK  of  it.  1  daresay  yon  could  ascertain 
the  fiwts  P  —I  will  verily  it,  but  I  am  sure  I  can  say 
positively  that  the  India  Office  at  present  makes  no 
sterling  payment  of  any  kind  in  the  shape  of  a  ^;rant  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  I  will  asoertam  if  any 
such  payment  ever  haH  been  made.* 

10.127.  ( Chairman.)  We  will  turn  now  to  the  Political 
branch.  Would  you  dfescribe  to  us  what  the  nature  of 
this  service  is?— T^ere  is  a  Political  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India,  which  comprisee  the  political 
residents  and  agents  and  their  aadstants  at  the  various 
native  courts. 

10.128.  It  is  a  kind  of  Foreign  Office  then,  I  suppose  P 
— Tes. 

10.129.  Whom  is  it  under— the  Foreign  Secretary  P— 
It  is  under  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India. 

10.130.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  ASsdra  to  the 
Government  of  India  P — Yes. 

10.131.  Have  there  been  any  increases  in  charges 
under  this  bead? — Yes;  there  has  been  a  verv  con- 
sidarable  inoreaBe.  The  chu-ges  have  inonoMd  from 
482,000  Bx.  in  1875-76  to  966.000  Bx.  in  1893-94. 

10.132.  What  is  the  reason  of  so  large  an  iunnaae  P-^ 
The  increases  have  occurred  as  follows The  charges 
for  political  agents.  &c.,  120,000  Bx.;  charges  on  uie 
North- Western  Frontier,  115,000  Rx. ;  politick  subsidies, 
228,000  Rx.,  and  refagees  and  State  pnsoners,72,000  Bx.; 
imperial  service  troops,  20,000  Bx. ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
charges  give  a  small  net  decrease. 

10.133.  The  charges  on  tlie  North- West  Frontier,  I 
suppose,  are  chiefly  allowuices  paid  to  tribes  in  connec* 
tion  with  the  hill  passes,  are  they  ? — The  present  charges 
—that  is  to  say,  m  1893-94^for  the  North- West  Fron- 
tier, are  the  allowances  and  charges  for  the  Khyber 
tribes.  9,878  Bx. ;  Perso- Afghan  frontier,  Khorassan,  Rx. 
13,204;  Jesailohi  Corps  and  Kohat  Levies,  Rx.  11,759; 
payments  for  guarding  hill  passes,  Bx.  9,271 ;  Baluchi- 
stan (frontier  Levies,  &c.,  Bx.  55,314;  Zhob  Valley 
charges,  Bx.  25,189),  80,503;  making  a  total  of  Rx. 
124,616. 

10.134.  What  are  those  ftoutier  levies ;  levies  of 
troops  or  polioe  to  gou'd  the  highways  P — They  are  a 
kind  of  military  pouce  that  are  employed  there  for 
purposes  of  administration.  The  increase  in  the  political 
agents'  chains  onder  the  Government  of  India  is  made 
np  of  26,000  Rx.  under  salaries  and  33,000  Bx.  under 
estAblishmenta  and  contingencies.  The  increase  in 
salaries  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Bslnchistan 
agency  cbuges,  whidi  amoont  to  over  26,000  Bx. 

10.135.  They  are  a  new  charge  P— -Entirely  a  new 
dhaige.  l%e  establishment  of  that  agency  also 
Hoonnts.  for  28,000  Bx.  of  the  ottier  charges.  There 
have  been  changes  in  some  of  the  o&er  agencies,  but 
on  the  whole  with  very  little  increase  of  charge.  Then 
there  have  been  increases  in  some  of  the  provmces.  In 
the  Central  Provinces  there  is  a  new  appointment  of 
political  agent  to  manage  the  affairs  of  some  of  the 
Chatti^garh  feudatories.  That  was  created  in  1883-84, 
^er  some  disturbances  had  arisen. 

10.136.  Therefore  the  increase  in  the  political  charge 
is  due  first  of  all  to  expenditure  incurred  by  the  agents 
who  are  pat  on  the  Balnohistan  frontier  P — ^Yes. 

10.137.  And,  secondly,  to  the  charge  in  Central 
FrovinoesF — That  is  only  a  small  dmrge.  Then  in 
Upper  Bnrma  the  ohai^for  the  administration  of  1^ 

*  Snquiiy  wait  duly  nude  at  the  India  Offloe.  and  no  baoe  uf  tag 
each  pajnaent  conU  be  foond.— 8.  J. 


Shan  Staitea  and  the  Ohin  Hills  oomes  nnder  this  head, 
which  also  inolndes  tiie  cost  of  tiie  Chinese  adviser  at 
Bhamo ;  the  total  obarge  being  Bx.  25,000.  In  Assam 
there  is  an  increase  of  14.000  Bx.  That  Is  for  the 
Manipur  ageo^  and  the  North  Lushai  agency,  and  for 
the  political  omcer.  Sadiya  (Lakhimpur). 

10,138.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Under  what  head  are 
the  QUgit  charges  P — To  a  large  extent  they  are  paid  by 
Kashmir,  bnt  we  do  pay  some  part  of  the  chu-ges.  They 
come  nnder  the  Punjab.  I  am  just  coming  to  them. 
The  Ptmjab  charges  have  increased  by  35,000  Bx.  They 
are  for  the  Kashmir  and  Gilgit  agency  charges,  and  for 
certain  new  political  agents  that  have  been  appointed : — 
Polidoal  ^est  with  Ayub  Khan,  politioal  officer 
Ladakh,  politioal  oflBoer  Khyber,  native  agent  at 
Shahpur. 

10,138.  (Olutirman.)  Then  in  reality  this  increase  is 
a  number  of  small  new  appointments,  due,  no  doubt,  to 
extended  political  relations  on  the  frontier ;  is  that  so  ? 
— Yes,  very  largely. 

10.140.  There  is  a  carions  difference  in  the  expeodi- 
tnre  under  this  head  in  one  year.  If  you  look  at  the 
year  1886-87,  the  charge  appears  to  have  risoi  in  that 
year  to  1,754,000  Bx.  against  on  average  of  between 
600,000  Bx..  and  700.000  Ibc  Do  you  know  what  the  ver>' 
large  expenditure  in  thut  year,  1886-87,  is  due  to  P — 
That  is  a  misprint  in  the  Statistioal  Abstract;  it  should 
be  754,000  Bx. 

10.141.  What  are  the  subsidies  now  paid  P—Tbe 
political  snbsidies  paid  in  1893-94  wore — ^tne  Khan  of 
Khelat,  10.000  Bx. ;  the  If uskat  subsidy,  8,640  Bx. ; 
and  the  subsidy  to  the  Ameer,  211,100  Rx. 

10.142.  It  is  made  np  t^iefly  of  the  subsidy  to  the 
Ameer  P— Yes,  but  that  is  not  the  annual  pnyment. 
That  includes  certain  arrears.  The  charge  in  1894-9t^ 
was  only  110,800  Ex. 

10.143.  Therefore  this  charge  of  230,000  Bx.  is  an 
abnormal  smonntP — It  is  an  abnormal  amount  about 

100,000  Rx. 

10.144.  What  would  yon  call  the  normal  amount  P — 
The  normal  amount  would  bo  about  130,000  Rx, 

10.145.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  large  difference 
between  the  subsidies  of  1893-94  and  1894-95  P— Yes. 

10.146.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  chwges 
for  the  refugees  and  State  |nisonersP — They  consist 
chiefly  of  those  from  Kabul  and  Burma,  and  are  detailed 
as  follows : — 

1893-94. 

Bx. 
6,490 
.  29,329 
-  27,777 

63,696 


Eabtd. 


Ya}cub  Khan 
Ayub  Khfui  - 
Other  refugees  - 


Burma, 


Theebaw  - 
Other  refugees  - 


Other  refugees  and  State  prisoners 


3.828 
3.467 

7,295 

11,001 

81,892 


10.147.  What  are  the  charges  shown  under  special 
political  expenditure  P — They  vary  from  year  to  year. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  charges  for  special  missions. 
In  1893-94  the  charges  consisted  of :  Kurram  Mission, 
Bx.  19.590 ;  Cabnl  Mission,  Rx.  15.641 ;  Anglo-Siamese 
Boundary  Commission,  Bx.  5,809 ;  Sikkim  Mission, 
Bx.  4,6^ ;  Herat  Mission,  Bx.  3,258 ;  Afghan  Border 
Domarcation,  Rx.  2,540;  Kaington-Chiengmai  Mission 
Rx.  1,722  ;  other  charges,  Rx.  4,398. 

10.148.  (3fr.  Bvchajian.)  You  referred  to  the  expenses 
of  these  missions  to  Siam  and  the  upper  parts  of  Siam  ; 
are  all  the  expenses  of  them  borne  by  the  Indian 
G^oTernment?— -We  bore  the  whole  cost  of  the  Anglo- 
Siamese  Bonnduy  Commission. 

10.149.  (Chairman,.)  What  charges  are  borne  by  tiie 
Government  of  India  in  respect  of  the  Imperial  service 
troops,  which  I  see  is  a  heading  in  1893-94  of  20.000 
Rx.  !* — We  have  an  Inspector  General  of  Imperial  service 
troops,  and  ei^ht  insjwoting  officers,  and  six  assistsnt 
inspecting  officers. 
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10.150.  What  are  they  employed  Tipon— in  organin^  f 
— In  organising  and  superintending  the  organuft- 
tiou  of  the  Imperial  service  troops,  which  are  troope 
raised  by  some  of  the  Native  States  with  the  view  of 

assistirtg  the  Grovemmcut  of  India. 

10.151.  What  are  the  charges  for  Bnlhar,  Berbera, 
and  Zailii? — They  are  charges  for  certain  expenditore 
incurred  for  the  control  of  certain  landa  near  Aden  which 
have  been  ceded  to  ns.  There  are  receipts  which  cover 
the  expenditure. 

10.152.  They  are  distriotB  on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
I  suppose  P — ^Yes. 

10.158.  Wore  they  oeded  to  ns  by  Egypt  P— No. 

10.154.  Have  yon  oay  remark  to  make  upon  the 
heading  Miseellatteoas,  which  seems  to  contain  somewhat 
varied  services  P — ^The  miscellaneouR  charges  are  mostly 
small.  There  is  a  charge  for  the  Mhairwarra  Battalion 
of  15,000  Rs., ;  of  1,000  Bx.  for  the  Bajknmar  College, 
Bnndelkhund ;  of  1,000  Rx.  for  rewards  for  intelligence ; 
1,000  Bi.  for  rewards  to  native  chiefs ;  1,000  Bx.  for 
^maroation  of  boundaries ;  1,000  Bx.  for  secret  service 
money ;  1,000  Rx.  for  treaty  allowance  to  Persian 
Government  for  Mekran  telegraph  line  ;  2,000  Rx.  for 
contribution  towards  expenses  of  the  Chiengmai  Vice- 
Consulate,  and  there  are  charges  which  are  not  detailed 
amounting  to  10,000  Bx. 

10.155.  There  is  one  item  which  does  not  look  like 
lavish  expenditure — ^purchase  and  re^r  of  the  insignia 
of  Ihe  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  3  Rx.  Then  we  come 
to  the  charges  in  England.  Whve  yon  any  points  to  call 
attention  to  with  regard  to  them  P 

10.156.  (Mr.  Budianan.)  May  I  ask  about  Zaila  and 
Ihese  other  places  in  the  Bed  Sea  f  Does  the  Indian 
Gtiremment  bear  all  the  expenditure  of  them,  and  is  the 
administration  of  those  pUces  opposite  Aden  in  the 
hands  of  the  In<^ui  Government?— Yes,  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  Goremment. 

10.157.  And  they  bear  all  the  expenses  P — Yes. 

10.158.  (Sir  Donald  Steieart.)  But  I  think  they  are 
self-supporting  P — They  are  self-sujjporting.  There  are 
receipts—chiefly  customs  receipts  in  the  ports — which 
cover  the  expenditure. 

10.159.  (CKairmmi.)  I  see  the  receipts  are  not  given 
under  the  head  of  the  Political  Denpartment  P— The^  are 
given  under  the  head  of  "  MisceUaneoas  "  ;  there  is  no 
political  head  of  receipt. 

10.160.  When  you  say  these  districts  are  practically 
gelf-Bunporting,  the  total  charge  of  the  three  places  in 
14,000  Bx. ;  would  their  receipts  come  close  upon  that  P 
—The  receipts  from  Berbera and  Bulhtur  were  16,000  Rx., 
and  from  ZaiU  7,000  Bx.  in  1893-94. 

10.161.  The  receipts  more  than  covered  the  charge, 
then  P— Yes. 

10,162-3.  Now  passing  on  to  the  charges  in  England, 
perhaps  yon  would  just  say  what  they  areP — ^The 
charges  in  1893-94  are  7,000!.  for  the  mission  to  the 
Court  of  Persia ;  Her  Majesty's  establishments  in  China, 
12,5001. ;  subsidy  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam 
Navigation  CompHJiy,  1,000Z. ;  contribution  to  Jeddah 
CooBulate,  458^. ;  allowance  to  officer  in  attendance  ou 
His  Highness  the  G-aekwar  of  Baroda,  220^ ;  misoel- 
laneona,  3552. ;  stores.  4251. ;  making  a  total  of  21,9582. 

10.164.  Would  yon  like  to  off^  any  remarks  on  any 
of  these  items  P — I  think  whatever  remarks  I  have  to 
make  would  be  concerned  more  with  the  question,  which 
I  ttiink  your  Lordship  is  reserving  for  the  present,  of  the 
distribntion  of  the  ch^|;ei  between  Snghmd  and  India. 

10.165.  I  think  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  understanding 
that  the  payments  for  the  mtssiou  to  the  Court  of  Persia 
and  Her  Majesty's  establishments  in  China  aro  now 
reflated  by  what  is  called  the  decision  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Conference  P — I  think  so. 

10,166-7.  They  come  into  the  apportionment,  and 
therefore  we  reserve  them  until  we  oome  to  the  qoestion 
of  the  apportionment  P — Yes. 


10.168.  Then  there  oome  the  Soientifio  and  lfiiu>r  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
dapartment^P— Yes.  That  head  is  made  np  of  charges  C.8J. 
appertaining  to  several  quite  independent  departments.   

10.169.  Whom  are  they  directed  by  P— They  are  directed  '  Jane  1896. 
by  various  officers.   The  departments  are  very  numerous  f..   ^.  . 
indeed.   Th^  are  divided  into  soientifio  departments, 


agrionltnral  departments,  labour  and  emigration,  sta- 
tistics and  misceUaneouB.  The  scientific  deputments  are 
the  Survey  of  India,  the  Botanical  Surv^,  Uie  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  exploration  of  petroleum,  cual,  Ac,  Meteoro- 
logical department,  Arohesological  department,  preser- 
vation of  ancient  MSS.,  museume.  Imperial  Institute, 
observatories,  special  astronomical  observations,  and 
donationtt  to  scientific  societies.  The  agricultural 
departments  inclnde  :  Experimental  cultivation  (model 
farms  and  the  like),  cotton  departments,  ohinohona 
plantations,  public  exhibitions  and  fairs,  veterinary 
and  stallion  charges,  botanical  and  other  public  gardens 
and  experimental  factories  (that  last  has  ceased  now 
as  a  charge).  Then  under  labour  and  emigration .-  there 
are  emigration  charges  and  inland  labour  transport, 
oharges. 

10.170.  Are  those  emigration  charges  connected  with 
the  emigration  of  natives  to  British  colonies  P — Yes,  to 
the  West  Indies  largely.  Then  there  are  statistical 
departments.  The  cost  of  the  census,  whenever  it 
occurs ,  is  charged  under  that  head,  and  there  are  charges 
fbr  the  registration  of  railway  traffic,  aud  of  river-lxmie 
traffic,  and  gazetteers  and  statistical  memoirs.  Thai 
there  are  a  few  miscellaneous  charges  for  examinations 
and  for  other  miscellaneous  services,  which  are  veij 
small. 

10.171.  Where  is  the  Survey  of  India  charged  P— 
That  is  charged  under  Scientific. 

10.172.  Whom  is  that  under  ?  Ib  that  under  the  Militaiy 
Department  P— No,  that  is  under  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ment. 

10.173.  Bnt  is  not  a  great  pare  of  that  work  of  the 
Survey  department  military  P — ^No ;  I  do  not  think  it  is 
militaiy.  They  provide  the  maps,  bat  it  is  chiefly— t-^ 

10.174.  (Sir  Vtmald  Stewart.)  Topographical,  for 
revenue  purposes  P — ^Yoa. 

10.175.  {Ghairman.)  The  principal  of  these  depart- 
ments is  the  Survey  of  India.  There  is.  a  large  decrease 
in  this  charge,  I  think  To  what  is  that  due  P — That  is 
due  to  the  re-organisation  of  the  department.  It  has 
been  re-m^nised  at  a  considerably  reduued  charge. 
There  were  three  separate  branches  of  that  department 
before,  which  have  all  been  combined  into  a  single 
department. 

10.176.  I  sec  here  a  transfer  to  the  land  revenue 
survey  of  117,000  Bx. ;  and  to  the  forest  account  of 
22,000  Bx.P — ^Yes,  those  are  for  surveys  which  were 
made  specially  for  land  revenue  or  forest  purposes.. 

10.177.  And  paid  foi  by  those  departments  P— Yes. 

10.178.  The  Meteorelogical  department  is  the  next 
largest.  That  department  shows  a  lar^e  increase  of 
charge.  To  what  is  that  dueP — That  la  due  to  the 
entire  re-organisation  of  that  department.  Its  work 
has  been  very  largely  extended.  The  Famine  Commis- 
sion, I  may  say,  bore  emphatic  testimoi^  to  the  past  and 
future  value  of  the  results  of  the  syston,  which  was 
then  in  its  infancy,  but  whioh  has  been  very  maoh 
expanded  since. 

10.179.  And  I  also  notice  that  the  Geological  Survey 
department  shows  a  decrease  P — Yes,  the  number  of 
omoOTs  employed  has  been  considerably  'reduced.  The 
superior  staff  has  been  completely  re-organised  and  the 
work  is  carried  on  at  a  smaller  cost.  In  1875-76  there 
was  a  Superintendent  (on  Bs.  2.000  a  month),  17  assist- 
ants, and  8  apprentices,  on  varying  salaries.  The  staff 
in  1893-94  consisted  of  1  Director  (on  Bs.  1.500),  and 
16  officers  on  various  salaries.  Two  speoialists  have 
been  added  from  1894-95onBs.  800  a  month  each.  The 
salaries,  whioh  in  1875-76  amounted  to  18,500  Bx.,  now 
amount  to  12,000  Bx. 

10.180.  la  that  a  canual  decrease? — ^No,  that  is  a  real 
decrease.   The  staff  has  been  reduced,  and  its  pay. 


Dqputaiaits. 


The  wi^ess  withdrew.  > 
Adjourned  till  Wednosday  next  at  11  a.m. 
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10  June  ISB6. 

Territorial 
and  Politieal 


Ms.  Stbpbbv  Jacob*  CSX,  OomptroUer  and  Auditor  General  of  the  Government  of  India,  recalled  and 

fnrther  examined. 


10,181-6.  (Ohairman.)  I  think,  Mr.  Jacob,  the  points 
vhioh  we  have  before  ns  to-day  nnder  the  head  of  ex- 
penditnre  are,  firet  of  all,  the  territorial  and  political 
pensions,  ciril  forloagh  and  absentee  allowances,  and 
snperannoation  allowances,  stationery  and  printing,  the 
heading  of  miscellaneons,  oivil  buildings  and  roads, 
and  themint.  In  addition  to  them  there  an  one  or  two 
serrioes  which  I  do  not  think  we  have  diEuilt  with,  but 
whixAk  come  nnder  ttiat  head,  for  instance,  famine  relief  P 
— Yefc 

10.187.  That  has  onl^  come  before  ns  up  to  l^e 
present  incidentallj,  I  think  P — Yes. 

10.188.  Also  the  conslxnction  of  protectiTe  railways. 
The  expenditore  on  protective  railways  was  passed 
before  us  when  we  were  dealing  with  railways?— Yes, 
the  charges  for  the  oonstraotiou  of  protective  railways 
are  included  in  the  capital  charge,  which  hai  already 
been  dealt  with. 

10,189-90.  Also  expenditure  on  the  oonstmotiou  of 
railways  chained  against  revenue,  and  ^penditnre  on 
protective  ruxways  charged  against  famine  insurance  ? 

—Yes. 

10.191.  Taking  now  the  territorial  and  political 
pensions,  would  yon  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  the 
charges  falling  under  this  head  P — They  oonsist  mainly 
of  pensions  and  allowances  granted  to  native  ohiefa 
and  their  dependents,  oonsequent  for  the  most  part 
npon  treaty  obligations,  or  at  least  npon  obli^tions 
incurred  at  the  time  of  conquest  of  their  territories. 
They  include  also  some  pensions  granted  by  the 
Governments  to  which  we  have  succeeded,  and  a  few 
oharitable  allowances  granted  for  political  purposes. 

10.192.  Are  they  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  allow- 
■ncos,  or  do  they  expire  with  the  present  or  succeeding 
solders  P — For  the  most  part  they  are  merely  personu 
allowances  to  the  original  grantees,  but  a  portion  of 
them  is  generally  continued  to  the  successors. 

10.193.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  idea  as  to  what 
amount  out  of  this  total  expenditure,  which  in  vhe 
Budget  of  1895-96  amounted  to  474.000  Rx.,  might  be 
looked  upon  as  perpetual  and  what  amount  is  merely 
an  expinng  charge  P — ^I  think  that  almost  the  whole  of 
it  is  grodiully  expiring. 

10.194.  And  therefwe,  if  it  is  due  in  the  main  to 
the  present  holders,  it  would  be  a  rapidly  diminishing 
charge  P — Yes,  it  would  rapidly  diminish. 

10.195.  In  elucidation  of  that  perhaps  you  would 
give  us  the  comparison,  OB  you  have  done  in  the  previous 
instances,  of  the  ohai^  in  1875-76,  1884r-85,  and  in 
i-ecent  years?  — The  total  charae  in  1876-76  was 
812,323  Rx.,  in  1884-85  it  was  071,349  Bx.,  and  in 
1893-94  5(^,443  Bx.,  the  charges  thus  being  reduced 
between  1875-76  and  189»-94  by  303,880  Bx. 

10.196.  And  I  see  from  the  budget  estimate  for 
1895-96  that  the  charge  is  still  falling  ?— Yes,  it  f^s 
every  year. 

10.197.  Can  yon  name  what  are  the  chief  pensions 
upon  which  the  decrease  has  occurred  P— There  has 
been  a  genexul  redaction,  bat  a  few  large  pensions  have 


fallen  in,  and  contributed  mainly  to  this  result.  The 
chief  reduction  has  occurred  in  the  following  cases : — 
Ex-King  of  Ondh  and  family,  120,000 ;  Nizamat  family 
of  Bei^l,  98,000 ;  Gamatic  pensions  in  Madras,  23,000 ; 
Gond  Raja  in  Central  Provinoes,  11,000.  That  malKs 
up  a  total  of  252,000  oat  of  304.000. 

10.198.  Are  these  the  only  pensions  of  that  character, 
or  axe  there  any  pensions  charged,  for  instance,  to  the 
head  of  the  collection  of  land  revenue  P — There  are  some 
assignments  that  are  charged  nnder  the  head  of 
*'  Assignments  and  Oompensatioiu  " ;  they  are  not 
granted  on  political  grounds. 

10.199.  How  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between 
an  assignment  and  a  pension,  such  as  those  we  are 
dealing  with  now? — The  assignments  are  granted  on 
account  of  revenue.  If  allowances  are  granted  on 
account  of  revenue,  we  charge  them  under  assignments. 

10.200.  That  is  to  say,  that  Indian  princes  or 
magnates  who  had  a  right  to  certain  revenues  snrren* 
dered  them,  I  suppose,  to  the  Government  in  return 
for  an  allowance  P — In  some  cases  that  is  what  has 
occurred,  but  in  other  coses  the  assignments  have  been 
made  with  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  collection  of 
the  British  revenue.  British  India  is  so  mixed  up  with 
the  Native  States  that  in  smne  cases  it  luw  been 
necessary  to  take  over  the  whole  administration  uf 
certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  to  make  an 
assignment  as  a  compensation  to  the  Native  States. 

10.201.  Therefore  there  is  a  distinct  difference 
between  those  assignments,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  pensions  and  are  charged  in  die  land  revenue, 
and  these  political  pensions  nnder  this  head  of  the 
budget  P— Yes. 

10.202.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  But  I  do  not  understand  that 
these  assignments  are  included  in  that  snm  of  800,000.'' 
—No.  They  are  not  included ;  they  come  under  a  separate 
head. 

10.203.  They  are  brought  to  account  against  revenue 
in  the  class  of  assignments? — Yes.  We  classify  the 
assignments  as  far  as  possible  and  show  them  as 
chargeable  against  the  partionlar  head  of  revenue  to 
which  they  appertain. 

10.204.  In  the  event  of  an  allowance  being  continued 
to  a  successor,  is  that  done  as  a  matter  of  form  or  after 
re-considerution  P — In  a  few  cases  there  are  special  rules 
fixing  a  definite  redaction  ;  sometimes  half  is  given  to 
the  successor,  sometimes  some  other  proportion ;  and 
in  such  cases,  when  the  pension  falls  below  a  certain 
sum,  it  may  be  commuted  by  a  capital  payment ;  but 
in  most  of  the  cases  its  continuation  is  the  subject 
of  special  consideration. 

10.205.  {Gkairman.)  Has  the  conquest  of  Upper 
Burma  involved  the  grant  of  any  pensions? — To  a 
slight  extent  tt  has ;  I  think  there  ore  a  few  pensions 
granted  to  the  Burma  Royal  family.  We  have  besides 
uiese  some  expenditure  in  connexion  with  the  Burma 
family,  which  I  mentioned  under  the  politioal  charges, 
but  the  pensions  themselves  I  tthink  are  small. 

10.206.  In  1893-94  F—They  were  Bx.  13,000  in  1803- 
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10.207.  And  those,  I  snppose,  irould  die  out  with  the 
present  holders— members  of  the  ex-Rojal  family  of 
Burma  generally,  and  the  chiefB  and  officials  of  the 
lace  Burmese  GfoTemment  P— -I  do  not  know  whether 
they  die  oat  with  the  present  holders,  bat  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  reduced. 

10.208.  Of  what  do  the  paymeuts  in  England  consist  P 
— In  1875-76  the-  ohwge  was  for  the  pension  of 
H.  H.  Maharaja  Dhnleep  Sing ;  and  in  189^94  it  was 
made  up  of  Maharaja  Dnoleep  Sing's  pension  20,9151., 
and  members  of  Ae  Bei^gal  Nizamat  ftonily.  1.0351. ; 
making  a  total  of  21,9502. 

10.209.  But  sinoe  then  Dhuleep  Sing  has  died  P— That 
charge  has  been  oonsiderably  reduced  since  1893-94 
1^  the  death  of  the  Maharajah.  His  yearly  allowance 
amoonted  tn  22,5891.  The  allowances  to  his  family 
amount  to  1^,8802.,  of  which  2,880Z.  have  been  provided 
by  the  creation  of  96,0002.  stock,  under  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament ;  the  widow's  allowance  of  2,0001.  is  also 
liable  to  reduotiaa  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
UlTcden  estate. 

10.210.  Therefore,  if  stock  has  been  given,  I  suppose 
the  charge  on  the  budget  disappears  P — ^To  that  exfeenti 
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10.211.  Yes,  bat  I  thought  :^ou  said  that  stook  had 
been  given,  instead  of  the  pension,  to  tiie  successor  P— 
Toe  a  portion  of  it ;  2,8801.  oat  of  12,8801.  has  been 
provided  for  by  3  per  cent,  stock. 

10.212.  Then  I  see  that  on  charges  in  England  ex- 
change is  allowed;  that  means  that  the  Mahartyah 
receives  the  ec^aivaleut — suoh  an  amoont  of  rupees 
has  been  remitted  from  India  as  would  give  nim 
sovOTeigns  in  England  P — Yes.  His  pension  and  thoM 
of  his  fomily  hare  been  fixed  in  sterling. 

10.213.  Therefore,  in  189^94.  the  charge  in  rupees 
was  something  like  36,000  Bx.  P— Yes. 

10.214.  We  will  pass  now  to  the  furlough  aUowauces. 
Would  you  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  the  general  rules 
under  which  furlough  allowances  are  granted  ? — The 
general  rule  is  that  half -pay  is  given  subject  to  certain 
maxima  and  minima.  The  allowance  when  drawn  in 
England  was,  up  to  1892-93,  converted  at  the  official 
rate  of  exchange,  but  from  the  1st  of  April  1893  a  rate 
of  conversion  of  I<.  Qd.  has  been  fixed.  The  furlough 
allowance  is  half  of  the  salary  in  rupees,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  is  converted  at  the  fixed  rate  of  1«.  6d. 

10.215.  Then  there  are  two  kinds  of  furlough,  the 
ordinary  leave  which  is  given  to  an  oflicer  when  he 
does  not  go  outside  India ;  which,  however,  if  he  wants 
to  come  home,  he  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  after 
certain  intervals  of  service  to  come  home,  is  he  not  P — 
There  are  different  rules  for  the  several  services  as  to 
the  actual  amount  of  leave  that  they  may  have.  The 
fbrloagh  may  be  talran  anywhere,  either  in  India  or  in 
England,  according  to  the  option  of  the  man  who 
takes  it. 

10.216.  (Sir  Balph  Knoa.)  Is  his  payment  reduced 
if  he  takes  furlough  in  India  P— The  maximum  and 
minimum  amounts  are  )?eduoed. 

10.217.  But  it  is  not  the  same  reduction  as  if  he 
cornea  home  P — He  gets  half-pay. 

10.218.  {Chairman.)  Then  can  you  give  ns  the  figures 
for  the  different  years  in  the  same  way  as  you  have 
given  ns  the  other  services  P — For  civil  furlough  allow- 
ances in  1875-76,  the  total  was  Ex. 1 254,921 ;  in  1884-85 
it  was  261,306 ;  and  in  1893-94  it  was  327,431. 

10.219.  Does  that  include  military  inrlongh  as  wdl 
as  civil  ?— No,  but  it  includes  the  furlough  ulowanoes 
of  military  officers  in  civil  employ. 

10,220-1.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  figures 
you  give  and  the  figures  contained  in  this  return— 
"  East  India  (home  charges)  "  ?  The  return  gives  a 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  home  charges 
upon  the  civil  furlough  and  absentee  allowances.  It 
gives  in  the  following  table  the  cost  of  civil  and  absentee 
allowances  for  the  year  1878-79  at  169,718;  then  it 
gives  the  military  officers,  but  it  also  gives  military 
officers  in  the  Public  Works  Bopartment.  Would  the 
military  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Department  be 
included  in  the  civil  furlough  charge  of  255,000,  which 
you  mention  P— I  think  they  would  come  nnder  tioA. 

10,222.  That  would  not  bring  the  two  sets  of  figares 
quite  together,  that  would  still  leave  a  considerable  gap. 
Your  chai^  hare  is  in  1875-76  265,000 ;  if  you  added 
the  military  officers  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
to  the  civil  as  given  in  this  retarui  it  would  only  carry 


it  np  to  abont  200,000 or  perhaps  we  had  better  take 
1884-85;  you  have  261,306  in  18S4r^5?-I  think  pro- 
bably that  the  charges  quoted  in  the  Report  excmde 
exchan|fe.   Yes.   I  find  that  is  the  case ;  ^e  lower  10  June  1S96. 
figure  IS  the  actual  charge  incurred  in  pounds. 

10.223.  Exolndiug  exchange  it  is  in  1884-86  198,275, 
according  to  this  return  P— Yes;  that  is  the  correct 
figure. 

10.224.  Perhaps  yon  will  look  at  that  year ;  they  do 
not  quite  come  together,  do  they? — No,  I  find  the 
fnrloogh  allowances  of  tiie  Pnblic  Works  officers  are 
charged  under  the  head  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 

10.225.  I  noticed  the  discrepancy  iu  the  figures  and 
that  was  what  made  me  ask  the  question.  Save  the 
furlough  rules  been  recbnsidered  of  late  years  at  all  ? — 
Yes,  the  furlough  rules  have  been  considered,  and  the 
nominal  value  oi  the  rupee  for  converting  the  ropees 
into  pounds  sterling  has  been  fixed  at  Is.  6d. 

10.226.  And  was  t^t  intended  as  an  economical  rule  P 
— It  was  considered  necessary  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. It  is  considered  desirable  that  European  officers 
in  India  should  take  a  certain  amount  of  furlough  in 
England,  and  the  amount  that  they  could  take  at  the  low 
rate  of  exchange  was  very  small ;  many  officers  could 
not  afford  to  take  furlough  at  that  rate. 

10.227.  The  ordinary  civil  servant  comes  nnder  the 
head  of  Oovenanted  Civil  Service,  I  snppose,  does  he 
notP — ^The  term  "Covenanted  Civil  Service"  is  not 

generally  used  now  in  India ;  it  is  called  the  Indian 
ivil  Service. 

10.228.  But  in  this  report  of  this  committee  which  I 
have  just  placed  in  your  hands  they  use  the  term 
Covenanted  Civil  Service  P— Yes. 

10.229.  And  that  would  be  the  ordinary  service  P — 
It  includes  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 

ordinary  Civil  Service. 

10,280.  By  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Leave  Code,  a 
covenanted  civil  servant  may  after  completing  eight 
years*  service  be  absrat  from  India  on  furlough  for 
one-fifth  of  his  total  service,  up  to  a  inaximum  of  six 
years,  retaining  a  Uen  on  his  appointment  or  on  one  d 
eqnal  value,  and  drawing  an  allowance  equal  to  half  bis 
average  salary,  converted  at  the  officiid  rate  of  exchange, 
and  subject  to  a  maximum  of  1,OOOZ.  and  a  minimum 
limit  of  5002.  a  year  (or  the  equivalent  of  his  last  salary, 
whichever  is  the  less).  He  may  also  have  special  leave 
for  six  months  at  intervals  of  six  years,  on  similar 
allowances  for  the  first  six  months  only  of  such  leave, 
and  may  have  privilege  leave,  on  full  pay,  for  one 
month  in  each  year,  which  may  be  accumulated  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  three  months.  Thus,  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  it  might  oe  possible  for  an  officer  of  35 
years*  service  to  have  taken  leave  out  of  India  with 
allowances  to  the  following  extent : — 


Tears. 

Montlu. 

Furlough    -           -           -  - 
Spedal  leave      -            -  - 
Privilege   leave,   eight  times  for  three 
moQtiu,  and  once  for  two  and  half 
months       -            -  - 
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0 

a 
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6 
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or  almost  one-foarth  of  his  service.  Has  that  ever  been 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  roles  in  other 
branches  of  the  Impraial  Civil  Service  where  men  are 
employed  abroad  P— I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been 
considered ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  rules  are  for  men 
employed  in  the  Imperial  Civil  Service  abroad. 

10,231.  In  the  diplomatic  service  the  ordinary  leave 
is  60  days,  which  may,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  be  accumulated  for  two  yetirs.  In 
either  case  it  is  in  addition  to  the  time  required  for  the 
journey  by  the  direct  route  with  doe  expedition  to  and 
from  England.  Durine  tiia  period  of  60  (or  120)  days, 
no  deduction  is  made  from  the  salary,  except  what  is 
required  to  provide  for  tiie  allowances,  nnder  regula- 
tions, of  the  acting  Charg^  d' Affaires ;  but,  if  the  period 
is  exceeded,  a  deduction  is  thenceforward  made  of  one- 
half  of  the  salary.  SecretAries  are  allowed  two  calendar 
months  besides  the  tinoe  required  for  the  journey  home 
and  back,  and  t^ey  may  accumulate  it  for  two  years. 
You  see  that  is  ooniiderabty  less  allowance  than  that 
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which  i»  granted  in  India  P— Tea,  but  the  leave  granted 
in  India  includes  all  leave  of  orery  kind.  I  suppotra 
there  most  be  Bome  proriaon  for  leave  on  medi<»l 
oertiSoate  in  &e  case  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

10,232.  Yes,  but  the  deecription  of  the  leave  given 
here  to  the  Covfinanted  Civil  Service  iH  on  the  face 
of  it  ordiuary  leave  P— Yes,  but  that  includes  leave  on 
medical  certificate. 

10,983.  Yes.  If  he  is  compelled  to  tike  leave  on 
ratvdical  oertiSoate  it  is  reckoned  as  farlough,  bat  it 
may  be  granted  without  regard  to  thi?  exigencies  of 
the  service,  or  to  the  amount  of  service  which  he  has 
rendered  ^together  P — Yee,  that  is  the  only  exception. 

10.234.  Well,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
point  that  apparently  in  other  services  where  the  men 
are  employed  abroad  the  leave  is  not  so  muchP — I 
should  not  be  prepared  to  admit  that  without  looMrig 
into  the  whole  details.  You  mnat  know  what  one  set 
of  leave  rules  includes  and  what  it  excludes  ;  if  the  one 
includes  leave  on  medical  certificate  and  the  other  does 
not)  no  comparison  can  be  made. 

10.235.  The  leave  given  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
does  net,  I  should  think,  include  leave  on  medical 
certificate ;  it  is  not  mentioned,  but  I  should  think  not  P 
— They  get  two  months  on  full  pay  every  yei^. 

10.236.  Two  months  on  full  pay  every  year,  you  may 
take  it?— Tee. 

10,287.  (Mr.  Jaelmm.)  Exclosire  of  the  journey,  is  it 
not? 

10.238.  {Chairman^  In  either  oftse  it  is  in  addition?— 
That  of  course  makes  a  considerable  difference. 

10.239.  llmt  of  course  makes  a  considerable  difi'er- 
ence  ?— In  fact,  I  should  say  that  th^t  was  considerably 
more  than  wc  get  in  India ;  the  two  months  alone  is 
one-sixth  of  the  service,  and,  if  the  time  employed  on 
the  journey  home  and  out  were  added,  it  would  jao- 
bably  come  on  the  average  to  nut  less  than  one-fonrth 
of  the  service. 

10.240.  The  report  here  says  that  one-fourth  of  the 
service  is  an  extreme  case  P — Yes. 

10.241.  That  would  be  three  months? — Yes,  two 
months  for  the  leave  alone,  and  then  the  time  allowed 
for  the  journey,  which  in  oar  case  has  to  come  ont 
of  the  leave. 

10,242-3.  (Jfr.  Jaahaon.)  And  sickness  P— And  sick- 
ness, so  that  I  should  think  that  our  Indian  leave  mlos 
would  be  considerably  less  favourable. 

10.2il.  {Chairman.)  Now  let  me  pat  a  few  other 
cases.  A  consular  officer  is  allowed  one  calendar  month 
(or  30  days)  on  full  pay  during  the  year,  and  he  may 
accumulate  it,  but  not  beyond  six  months  without 
special  permission.  At  posts  reckoned  as  unhealthy 
two  months  leave  on  full  pay  is  granted  in  each  year  r 

 Well,  the  leave  seems  to  l>e  all  on  full  pay,  which  is 

another  point  in  favour  of  the  diplomatic  service. 

10.245.  It  is  on  full  pay  during  that  time  P— Yes, 
except  in  the  case  of  privilege  leave,  ours  is  on  half- 
pay,  and.  where  the  pay  is  at  all  high,  on  considerably 
less  than  half -pay,  owmg  to  the  operation  of  the  maxima. 

10.246.  No  deduction  is  made  in  the  China  and 
Japan  Gonsular  Service  from  the  salary  of  an  officer 
absent  on  pablio  duty,  or  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
three  mnutiiB,  nor  if  us  salary  does  not  exceed  4001.  a 
year.  If  more  than  three  months*  leave  be  taken  by 
an  officer  whose  salary  exceeds  400i.,  a  deduction  is 
made  from  his  pay.  That,  inasmuch  as  it  rises  to 
three  months,  would  appear  to  be  rather  in  excess  of 
what  is  allowed  in  India  P— Yes ;  that  is  one-fourth  on 
full  pay. 

10,247-8.  In  the  CJolonial  Service  and  in  the  case 
of  most  Crown  Colonies,  including  Ceylon,  leave  of 
absence  on  half-pay  may  be  gi-anted  after  six  years* 
resident  service  in  the  Colony,  to  the  extent  of  one 
year,  provided  that  the  leave  does  not  exceed  one-sixth 
of  the  ofBcor's  resident  serv  ice.  In  the  case  of  serious 
inilispocition,  duly  certified  by  a  medical  officer,  or  of 
urgent  private  affairs,  the  nature  of  which  must  be 
stated  to  the  Governor,  leave  may  be  granted  before 
tho  completion  of  six  years'  resident  service.  If 
special  grounds  arc  aho^vn,  tho  period  of  oneiBixth  of 
resident  service  may  be  exceeded  by  not  more  than  six 
months,  but  this  additional  term  of  sir  numtbs  can 
only  be  taken  once  in  the  course  of  an  officer's  service. 
In  general,  during  leave  of  absence  the  officer  is  also 
permitted  to  receive  so  much  of  Ms  allowance  for 
house  rent  as  is  not  wanted  for  the  acting  officer. 


How  does  that  compare  nith-yonr  rales,  do  yon  think? 
That  is  rather  a  shorter  time,  yon  see,  than  is  granted 
in  tho  diplomatic  service^ne  year  in  six  f — Yes,  that 
seems  to  be  slightly  less. 

10,249-^10.  I  am  bringing  these  cases  bufore  yon, 
not  with  the  view  of  snowing  that  they  are  more 
liberal  or  less  liberal  than  your  rules  ut  India ;  one 
naturally  turns  for  c<nnpanBon  'to  the  cases  in  the 
Imperial  service  where  men  are  entirely  employed 
abroad,  and  I  wanted  to  hear  hovr  the  comparison 
stmok  yon.  I  take  it  from  your  answer  that  you  would 
rely  npon  this,  first  of  all,  that  in.  nearly  all  &e  cases  I 
mwtioned,  daring  the  ordinary  teve,  full  pay  is 
granted?— Tea. 

10,251-2.  And  that,  after  all,  when  ^ou  come  to  take 
in  the  time  occapted  in  coming  and  goin^  from  n  post, 
the  period  of  two  months  which  is  fixed  m  the  greater 
part  of  the  diplomatio  service  is  considerably  extended  P 
— Yes,  and  auo  it  is  qnite  exceptional  for  a  man  in 
India  to  take  anything  like  the  maximum  amount  of 
leave,  which  is  aunissihle  under  the  mles.  I  could  not 
name  any  man  who  haa  done  it ;  tboo^  them  may  be 
one  or  two. 

10,253-  {Mr.  Buehanvn.)  Does  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  ai^  leave  on  ftUlpi^P— He 
gets  one  month  a  year  on  fnll  pay,  bat  he  can  only 

aocumnlate  it  up  to  three  months. 

10.254.  {Sir  itolpft  Knoz.)  Do  yon  not  look  upon  it  as 
part  of  a  man's  dnty  ia  India  to  tske  leave  P^^ 
IS  considered  advantageous  for  tiie  service  that  he 
shonld  ta^  leave,  bat  were  ia  nothing  to  ocmipel  him 
to  take  leave  as  long  as  ke  can  perrorm  his  daties 
efficiency.  I  knew  a  man  who  put  in  his  25  years' 
service  with  only  one  day  not  on  full  pay.  He  took 
privile^  leave  during  that  period,  but  no  Isave  of  any 
other  kmd. 

10.255.  Was  he  a  good  man  all  the  time  P— He  ii 
a  High  Court  Judge  now. 

10.256.  (Ohairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  say  upon 
the  reason  for  the  decrease  nnder  this  head,  apart  from 
the  exchange,  which  we  understand? — There  is  a 
decrease  apart  teom.  the  exchange,  a  very  large 
decrease. 

10.257.  Is  that  due  to  any  new  rules  which  have  been 
brought  in? — I  think  it  is  largely  owing  to  tho  fall 
of  exchange.  In  consequence  of  that,  so  uifuiy  men 
cannot  afford  to  take  leave  on  halF-pay  at  1«,  OA.  as 
oonld  when  the  rate  was  Is.  Vid.  or  2s. 

10.258.  Kay  it  not  iu  part  be  due  to  the  greater 
qnicknoss  of  transit  between  India  and  England 
making  the  time  which  a  man  may  desire  to  be  absent 
shorter  P— I  do  not  think  that  can  have  affected  it  much. 
It  has  not  shortened  the  time  in  the  last  25  years  by 
more  than  about  three  weeks,  I  should  think,  going 
uid  coming. 

10,269.  Still  the  longer  jount^vonldhavaAtfliMlenoy 
to  i^rten  the  time  a  man  is  absent,  would  it  not  ?— I 
do  not  think  so.  There  seems-  to  be  a  tendency  to  take 
fixed  periods — a  year,  or  six  months,  or  eight  months, 
as  a  rule,  and  I  do  not  think  men  would  take  less  or 
more  because  the  time  employed  in  the' passage  has 
been  shortened  by  a  week  or  two. 

10,260..  Speaking  for  the  Finance  Department  in 
India,  would  you  say  that  it  is  satisfied  wkh  the  f  arlong^ 
arrangements,  and  that  it  does  not  think  tiiat  there  is 
any  room  for  economy  to  be  efEected  there  ? — Speaking 
generally,  I  think  that  that  is  the  case. 

10.261.  The  question  of  a  revision  of  regulations  with 
a  view  to  a  reduction  is  not  a  matter  that  is  prominently 
before  the  Financial  Department  or  before  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ? — ^No,  I  think  that,  if  there  is  a  move* 
meutin  any  direction,  it  would  be  for  an  increase. 

10.262.  Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  the  view  of  the 
responsible  heads  of  Government.  Naturally,  the  civil 
servants  thomsolves,  I  suppose,  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
relaxation? — No,  I  think  that  the  view  held  by  Govern- 
ment is  that  the  rales  are  adequate,  but  that  generally 
they  do  not  give  tw  great  privileges.  There  are  two 
sets  of  rules  m  India  applying  to  we  balk  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and  quite  recently  the  application  of  the  more 
favourable  rules  has  been  materially  extended. 

10.263.  Of  what  do  the  payments  in  England  consist  P 
I  suppose,  nractiodlly,  seeing  the  laive  sums  q>ent 
there,  evei^Sody  cmnes  home  on  ftirlougn  ? — The  Eiiro- 
peaus,  as  a  rnloi  come  home;  hot  this  head,  I  dwnld 
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nplain,  does  not  show  the  whole  civil  furlough  aUoaranoe 


lO.Sdi.  Where  do  the  oharges  of  the  ciTil  aerTtuits 
who  are  Bimpl7  on  leave  in  Inma  appear  P — ^The  charges 
in  India  am)ear  under  the  Berrice  head  to  which  the 
pa;  would  he  churged. 

10.265.  Do  yon  know  at  all  what  anionnt  that  wonld 
inTolve.  beoatue  leave  pay  ie  a  kind  of  nou-effdotive 
pay?  We  have  here  a  charge  on  the  Indian  taxpayer 
of387,000Bx.  Doyoaknowatallwhatthetot^charg^ 
areF— Ko,  I  conld  not  say.  I  think  it  wonld  be  alinost 
impoaaible  to  take  them  oat  from  the  acoonntB,  bnt  I 
may  sajr  that,  when  the  acting  allowance  mles  were 
&uaea,  they  were  fnuned  with  the  view  of  minimising 
the  extra  expense  to  Ouvemment  cansed  by  the  absence 
of  officers  on  leave.  A  man  holding  an  appointment 
temporarily  in  the  room  of  an  officer  absent  on  leave 
does  not  draw  ordinarily  the  ftUl  pay  of  the  appoint- 
ment, so  that  there  is  a  saving  io  that  direction  to 
meet  a  portion  of  the  charges  for  fnrlongh. 

10.266.  Then  what  are  the  charges  in  India  P  Theyare 
very  small,  but  how  are  they  distlngnished  from  thcee 
dae  to  Koropeans  under  those  heads  ? — The  only  charges 
which  come  in  India  under  thiB  head  are  the  allowances 
that  cannot  be  taken  under  any  service  head.  for 
instance,  the  leave  to  officers  lent  to  foreign  states  or 
bodies. 

10,267  Bnt  at  all  eventa  wo  come  tothia  ctmclasion, 
that,  taking  1875-76  and  comparing  it  with  the  budget  of 
1895-96,  an  intei-va!  of  20  years,  during  which  the  public 
service  has  been  increasing  in  India,  the  sums  payable, 
apart  from  exchange,  are  practically,  yon  may  say, 
atationary— 229,000  Ex.  against  218,000  ttx.  P— Yes.  I 
should  say  that  they  have  in  reality  fallen.  I  think  the 
budget  ie  almost  mvariablj  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
actuals. 

10.268.  (Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  I  think  you  said 
that  ttie  Government  have  for  administrative  purposes 
approved  of  European  officers  taking  a  certain  amount 
u  leave  to  England  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

10.269.  For  their  health  and  ener^P — ^Yes.  Itgener- 
bH3j  increases  their  efficiency.  I  think  that  is  the  view 
that  is  held. 

10.270.  That  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Indians — to  natives,  I  suppose  P — That  they  should 
take  leave  to  England,  do  you  mean  P 

10.271.  I  mean  that  the  same  administrative  neces- 
sity is  not  rect^ised  as  regards  native  officers  holding 
similar  positions  P — I  think  native  officers  in  the  bt^an 
(Oovananted)  Civil  Service  take  quite  as  much  leave  as 
Europeans. 

10»272.  But,  as  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  it 
wonld  not  be  anxious  that  they  should  P— ^o,  I  should 
BDppose  not,  but  I  am  not  sure: 

10.273.  And  the  expenses  of  the  furlong  allowanoe 
are  increased  by  the  exchange  allowance  P — Yee. 

10.274.  And  both  these  amounts  would  be  more  or  less 
saved  hy  the  substitntion  of  Indian  offioera  for  Euro- 
pean ofloeers  P— Yes.  the  Indian  offleers,  as  a  whole, 
certainly  ti^e  less  leave  than  Enropeuu. 

10.275.  {CTuiirman.)  The  rules  for  Indian  native  civil 
servants  are  rather  more  restricted,  are  they  not,  than 
those  of  Europeans.  In  the  matter  of  fnrlougb,  the 
mle  appears  to  be  as  follows : — "  On  private  affairs 
'*  leave  may,  as  in  the  <»se  of  other  covenanted  civil 
"  servants,  be  granted  for  six  months  at  a  tinae  after 
**  intervals  of  SIX  years,  but  not  in  any  case  until  six 
"  years*  service  has  been  rendered.''  I  understand 
that  to  be  the  siune  for  the  European  and  for  the  native. 
*'  Furlough  not  exceeding  two  years  in  all  may  be 
*'  taken  in  periods  not  exceeding  one  year  at  a  time, 
"  the  first  after  ten  and  thereafter  at  intervals  of  at 
"  lea»t  eight  years ;  but  if  none  ie  taken  for  18 
*'  years,  two  years'  furlough  may  be  granted  at  once"  P 
—Yes,  those  are  the  rules  for  officers  who  liave  entered 
the  Civil  Service,  not  by  passing  the  examination  in  this 
country  in  the  same  way  as  Europeans  do,  but  simply 
by  nomination. 

10,276-7.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  For  this  furlough  there  is  a 
certain  amount  to  be  paid  on  the  ground  of  compensation 
for  exchange,  is  there  not  P — The  rate  of  oonTorsion  is 
fixed  at  a  speoial  rate  of  1#.  6d. 

10,878.  And  that  is  fixed  on  account  of  the  fall  in 
exchange  P— Yes,  that  is  so. 
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10^9.  The  Government  of  India  is  nob  bound  legally 
to  make  any  such  allowance  on  account  of  exchange  P — 
The  special  rate  of  exchange  was  conceded  as  purt  of 
the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  the  grant  of  exchange 
compensation  allowance. 

10.280.  Yes,  but  it  was  not  that  the  Government 
was  bound  le^Uy  to  make  any  allowance  fmr  com- 
pensation P — No,  certainly  there  wasnolegalobligrtion. 

10.281.  (OIUMrmem.)  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  the  head 
of  superannuations.  ■  Can  yon  tell  us  shortly  what  the 
rule  IS  as  to  the  earning  of  pensions  in  the  regular 
Civil  Service  P— In  the  Indian  Civil  Service  a  deduction 
of  4  per  cent,  on  account  of  hie  annuity  is  made  from 
the  pay  of  every  officer  for  the  whole  time  tliat  he  is 
in  Inaia,  and  a  pension  of  1,0002.  a  year  is  granted 
after  25  years'  service,  including  21  years'  resit^noe  in 
India. 

10,282-3.  Therefore  the  Indian  civil  servant  con- 
tributes 4  per  cent,  upon  his  salary.  Soea  that' include 
the  amount  granted  to  him  as  compensation  for  ex- 
change P — ^Yes.  He  pays  4  per  cent,  upon  the  whole 
amount. 

10.284.  And  as  against  that  at  the  end  of  25  years, 
whatever  bis  salary  may  bo  at  the  time  when  he  retires, 
he  gets  l.OOOi.  a  year  P— Yes. 

10.285.  Ha»  it  ever  been  calculated  what  proportion 
that  establishes  between  active  pay  and  nou-enectivo 
pay  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  very  i-eoent  oaloulation. 

10.286.  In  the  Imperial  service  the  non-efiective 
charge  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  the  progress  of  the  non-eifective  allow- 
ances has  been  a  good  deal  watched.  Perhaps  I  may 
put  it  roughly  in  this  way,  that  an  eye  is  kept  on  the 
non-efiective  charge  of  a  department  if  it  mnoh  exceeds 
a  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  to  the  efiective  charge. 
You  do  not  know  of  any  pipers  which  would  show  wlmt 
would  be  the  proportion  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  p 
— Calculations  have  been  made  from  timo  to  time  with 
the  view  of  fixing  the  rate  which  should  be  charged  for 
officers  lent  to  foreign  states,  and  with  reference  to 
such  a  calculation  the  rate  which  we  now  charf^c  in 
such  cases  is  fixed  at  one-fonrtb,  to  cover  both  leave 
allowances  (except  privilege  leave)  and  pension. 

10.287.  One-fourth;  that  is  25  per  cent..''— 25  per 
cent. 'for  both  leave  and  pension. 

10.288.  And  do  you  think  that  was  established  by 
actual  observation/ — Yes.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  that  rate  allows  for  the  farther  fall  in  exchange 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  calculation  was  made. 

10.289.  At  what  time  waB  that  made? — That  was 
made,  I  should  say  from  memory,  about  X887  or  perhaps 
a  little  later. 

10.290.  Then  I  suppose  the  4  per  cent.,  which  the 
officer  contributed  himself,  would  be  deducted  from  that 
charge  of  25  per  cent.,  would  it  not  ?  It  would  be  a  net 
charge  jnst  as  the  net  charge  on  the  Government  of 
India  is  the  snm  which  it  has  to  pay  after  crediting 
itaelf  with  4  per  cent.? — ^Yes,  25  per  cent  includes 
that  4  per  cent. 

10.291.  Includes  it  ?— Yes. 

10,292-4.  That  is  the  normal  charge  rec^uired  to  earn 
l.OOOi.  a  year  payable  after  25  years  service  P — Yes. 

10,205.  What  do  yon  say  is  the  average  pay  of  an 
officer  at  the  time  he  retires  on  l.OOOi.  a  year  after  25 
years'  service? — I  do  not  know  what  would  be  the 
average  pay. 

10.296.  Take  a  common  case,  what  would  yon 
suppose  P — ^Yery  few  men  retire  under  a  salary  of 
2,250  rupees  a  month. 

10.297.  You  would  pat  that  as  being  about  the  ordinary 
pay  that  a  man  was  receiving  at  the  time  he  retired? — 
That  would  be  about  the  minimum  pay  at  the  timo  of 
retirement ;  the  aven^  would  be  consideraUy  abovo 
that 

10.298.  -Yes,  and  25  years,  of  course,  is  rather  short 
sOTvice.  A.  man,  I  suppose,  enters  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  at  20  P — The  age  has  varied  at  different  times ; 
now  he  enters  at  23. 

10,209.  And  25 ;  that  would  make  him  retire  at  48  P 

—Yes. 

10,300.  Well,  that,  of  course,  involves  a  much  heavier 
charge  than  when  men  retire,  as  they  do  with  us,  at  65  F 
— But  then  men  get  a  much  higher  pension  here, 
pi  oportionately,  to  their  pay. 

P  p  4 
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10^301.  Probably  when  you  take  into  cduidaration 
the  deduction  of  the  4per  cent. ;  but  25  per  cent,  u  the 

  relatiTe  non-effective  charge  of  the  Indian  system  seemB 

10  Jane  18M.  ^  „g  g^aji  p_l,000l.  does  not  bear  nearly  the  same 
proportion  to  the  pay  of  an  Indun  civil  servant  retired, 
u  8002.  or  1,000Z.  granted  to  a  man  in  tiiis  cenntry  does 
to  his  pay  on  retirement. 

10.302.  Well,  you  know  a  man  retiring  after  25 
years'  service  in  this  country  would  only  get  25-60ths, 
he  would  get  lees  thim  half  r— Tes. 

10.303.  And  you  say  that  the  Indian  civilian  gets  a 
pension  of  l.OOOl  a  year  upon  a  salary,  lam  only  taldng 
your  opinion  as  roughly  eipressed,  of  something  like 
2,250  rupees  a  month?— No,  I  said  that  was  the 
minimum  salary. 

10.304.  The  minimum  P— Yes,  the  average,  I  should 
say,  would  be  something  over  2,500. 

10.305.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  But  then  the 
whole  l.OOOi.  is  not  paid  by  the  (JovemmentP— Agood 
part  is  paid  both  by  the  individual  and  by  the  lapses 
of  other  oivil  servants  who  die  in  the  service. 

10.306.  (Ohmrman.)  CJuite  so;  bnt  I  was  trying  to 
trace  out  now  the  relation  between  the  effective  and 
non-effective  charges.  25  per  cent,  seemed  to  me  rather 
low?— I  think  it  fully  covered,  as  I  said  before,  the 
average  cost  at  the  time  at  which  the  calculation  was 
made. 

10.307.  Tee.  An  English  civil  servant  retiring  would 
get  about  five-twelfths  of  his  salary  after  26  years' 
service.  A  pension  of  1,0001.  on  a  sala^  of,  wo  will 
take,  2,5001.,  is  a  little  less  than  that?— Of  course  yon 
have  to  take  ^e  rate  of  exchange  into  oonsidwation. 

(Jfr.  Naoroji,)  Is  it  not  2,500  mpees  per  month,  not 
2,500£.  per  annum? 

10.308.  (Chairman.)  Mr.  Jacob  was  giving  us  what 
he  thought  was  the  average  salary  P— Tm  ;  2,600  rupees 
a  month— 3,000  Ex.  per  year. 

10.309.  On  that  th«y  get  l.OOOi.  P— Yes. 

10,310-1.  That  is  very  low  then,  becanse  1,OOOZ.  in 
England  would  require  1,700  Bx.  from  India,  would  it 
not  P— Yes,  but  then  we  bay  4pBroont.  on  salary  i^l 
through  our  service.  The  latest  calculation  I  can 
remember  is  that  Government  grants  not  more  >Uum 
6001.  a  year,  apart  from  the  dedaotions  that  are  made. 

10  312.  I  understand  tfaatatone  time  the  idea  was  that 
a  civil  servant  contributed  from  his  pay  as  much  as 
would  be  equivalent  to  an  annuity  of  400i.  a  year ;  but 
I  rather  gathered  from  you  in  the  conversation  wc  had  a 
little  time  ago  that  that  had  been  given  up  P— Yes.  I 
have  said  that,  owing  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  the 
previous  calculations  do  not  hold  good. 

10,313.  Four  per  cent,  simply  on  the  salary  would 
not  provide  an  annuity  of  400i.P— Not  now,  I  tiiink,  at 
the  present  low  rate  of  exchange. 

10,314-5.  Therefore,  you  would  have  to  modify,  would 
you  not,  the  statement  that  the  Government  does  not 
pay  more  thwi  600i.  P— Well,  it  depends  upon  what 
rate  of  interest  you  take.  The  service  was  entitled  to 
a  high  rate  of  interest— 6  per  cent.— when  the  Govem- 
menl  took  over  the  ftind. 

10  316.  1  am  endeavouring  to  find  out  what  would 
be  the  relation  of  the  non-effective  to  the  effective  P— 
The  average  salary  of  a  man— you  may  put  it  roughly 
—when  he  retires  would  he  about  3,000  Ex. ,  in  addition 
to  which  you  are  giving  him  now  a  certain  allowance 
instead  of  exchange,  are  you  not  P— Yes,  he  gets  an 
allowance  in  India  for  exchange. 

10  317.  What  would  you  add  for  that  to  the  3,000  Ex.  P 
—Of  course  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  rate  of  ex- 
change at  the  time. 

10  318.  Well,  take  a  recent  year  P— It  would  add 
about  4,000  rupees.  I  suppose,  a  year. 
10,8W.  That  would  be  about  400  Ex.  P— Yes. 

10,320.  Andiffactically.  I  may  put  it  that  the  average 
salary  would  be  about  3,500  Ex.,  and  upon  that  his 
pen^n  over  here  would  cost  about  1,700  Ex.  P— Yes, 
at  present  it  would. 

10  321  Therefore  you  see  it  would  come  to  about 
one-half  the  pension,  would  it  not  ?— Bather  less  than 
one-half. 

10,322.  Well,  yott  Baii  400  Ex.  It  is  Tory  near  P— 
Yes.' 


10,323.  It  would  be  about  half  the  salary ;  the  civil 
servant  here  would  in  25  years*  service  get  J^ths  of  his 
salary,  or  not  quite  half  his  salary.  But  then  there  is 
the  rather  important  consideration,  that  the  civil 
servant  here  contributes  nothing,  while  the  civil  servant 
in  India  oontribntes  4  per  cent,  of  his  pay  P — ^Yes. 

10,^.  Therefore  the  conclusion  would  be  that  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  system  is  more  economical  to  the 
taxpayer  than  the  English  P — I  should  say  so.  Very 
few  men  retire  after  25  years*  service ;  I  mean  a  very 
large  number  retire  at  a  much  longer  sorvice  than  25 
years,  and  their  pension  is  not  increased ;  they  cannot 
get  more  than  1,0001.  a  year.  If  you  take  an  average, 
you  would  have  to  take  considerably  more  than  25 
years'  service. 

10.325.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  most  economical,  excepting  only  that  the 
retirement  is  early.  When  the  retirement  is  early,  the 
charge  on  the  taxpayer  is,  of  course,  heavier  P — Yes,  bnt 
then  in  Ei^land  if  a  man  stays  on  late  the  pension  is 
increased. 

10.326.  It  is  higher,  hut  you  fipd  that  the  successicm 
is  so  much  greater  where  the  men  retire  early  that  it 
makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  the  charge  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  rule  of  the  Imperial  Civil  Service  is  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  60  or  65,  but  in  the  case  of  India 
the  age  of  retirement  is  very  low  indeed.  The  charge 
to  the  taxpayer  is  very  much  more  therefore  if  a  man 
retires  compulsorily  at  60  or  thereabouts  P — The  Indian 
Civilian  does  not  retire  compulsorily  then ;  he  does  not 
retire  compulsorily  until  he  has  35  years'  service,  snd 
he  cannot  get  any  higher  pension  then,  than  if  he 
retired  after  25  years'  service. 

10.327.  Do  a  good  many  of  them  stay  on  P— Y«,  a 
good  many  do. 

10.328.  What  is  about  the  time  at  which  men  usually 
retire  P — ^It  depends  so  much  on  the  appointment  a 
man  holds.  If  he  holds  a  good  appointment  he  stays 
on  to  35  years,  or  nearly  that  period. 

10.329.  {Sir  Jcmm  P«tl«.)  They  do  not  retire  so  early 
now  as  they  used  to  do  P — No. 

10.330.  (ilfr.  NaoToji.)  I  understand  that  lately  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  more  Iretirement  after  2&yeax%' 
service  than  there  used  to  be  before  P — ^I  should  not 
Imve  said  so. 

10,330a.  If  they  retire  after  26  years'  service  they 
get  l.OOOi.  a  year  pension,  and  thoy  only  got  1,OOOL 
after  any  longer  period  of  service  P — Yes. 

10.331.  (Sir  Bali)h  Knoz.)  Is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Civil  Service  able  to  attain  to  these  high  rates  of 
pay  before  they  retire  P— Any  member  with  ordinary 
promotion  would  certainly  retire  at  above  2,250. 

10.332.  That  makes  a  great  difference.  The  men 
attain  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  pay  in  the  Indian  than 
in  the  English  Civil  Service. 

10.333.  (OhainaeM.)  That  would  not  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  average,  there  being  few  places  to 
which  very  high  salaries  are  attaohed.  What  I  wanted 
to  get  from  or,  Jacob  was  the  ordinary  salary  that  a 
man  would  be  receiving  at  retirement,  and  I  wink  he 
said  he  put  an  ordinary  average  about  3,000  Ex.,  to 
which,  of  course,  must  bo  added  on  the  oompensation 
allowanoo  P — ^Yes. 

10.334.  (Sir  Ba^h  Knot.)  How  muiy  men  in  the 
English  service,  do  you  think,  retire  with  a  thousand  a 
year  pension  P 

10,336.  (Ohai/rman.)  Very  few ;  but  .here  we  do  not 
contribute ;  they  contribute  for  25  years  4  per  cent,  on 
the  salary  they  are  receivii^  F — And  for  35  years,  if 
they  stay  on  as  long. 

10.336.  And  that  used  to  be  reckoned  as  equivalent 
to  the  civil  servant  providing  himself  with  400i.  a  year, 
and  the  State  providing  6001.  This  is  less  now,  as 
Mr.  Jacob  explained  to  us,  because  it  is  only  4  per 
cent,  upon  his  rupee  salary,  which  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  400i.  a  year. 

10.337.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But  the  net  saJaiy  is 
still  considerably  in  excess  of  what  we  get  here. 

10,^)38.  (Mr.  Na4>roji.)  The  proportionate  saLiry  paid 
there  is  much  higher  than  here. 

10,339.  (Chairman.)  We  are  only  speaking  of  the 
relation  of  the  non-effective  service  to  uie  effective  P~ 
Those  rules  that  I  have  been  mentioning  are  only  the 
rules  for  a  comparatively  small  servicOp  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service. 
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10,340-1.  One  more  qaeation  upon  that  point.  You 
do  not  know^  whether  any  ciilculations  have  been  made, 
beyond  that  which  joa  have  mentioned  to  us  con- 
oerning  officers  lent  to  a  foreign,  state,  which  would 
give  an  idea  of  :he  proportion  the  non-effective  bears 
to  the  effective  charge  P — I  could  not  lay  mj  hand 
on  any  «ach  cttlculation,  but  I  think  I  mijiht  be  ahlo 
to  malke  sach  a  calculation  roughly  myself  for  the  GItU 
Serrice.* 

10.342.  Perhaps  you  will  just  consider  it,  and,  if  yoa 
see  your  way  to  doing  it  without  too  much  trouble,  it 
woold  be  aaefal  ? — Of  coarse  the  difficulty  is  getting 
the  amount  of  the  salaries  i  thore  are  returus  of  the 
aalariea  at  certain  periods ;  and  I  shoold  take  one  of 
those  periods  and  see  what  actaal  amonnt  of 
pensions  paid  was,  uid  compare  that  with  the  salaries  ; 
it  wonid  give  some  rough  idea  of  Uie  proportion. 

10.343.  'lliat  would  be  a  rough  way  of  nalculating  it  ? 
—Yes. 

10.344.  If  yoQ  find  it  a  matter  of  very  great  trouble, 
you  need  not  go  into  it  P — Tes,  I  vill  see. 

10.345.  Then,  pansing  from  that,  we  come  n«t  to  the 
Uncovenauted  Civil  Service,  do  we  not?— .There  are 
various  other  grades  of  servanls  who  receive  specif 
pensions. 

10.346.  For  instance,  Judges  P— Judges  of  the  High 
Court  and  certain  other  jadicial  officers,  and  military 
offlcera  in  civil  employ,  and  chaplains ;  they  receive 
pensions  in  sterling. 

10.347.  I  think  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  Judges'  pensions,  has  there  not  P— There  has 
been  an  increase. 

10.348.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a  decrease 
in  their  active  pay  P — Yes,  a  small  deoroase  in  the  pay 
of  some  of  them. 

lU/34d.  I  see  in  a  table  in  the  10th  Beport  of  the  India 
Office  Home  Charges  Committee,  pura.  16,  that  a  con* 
siderable  reduction  has  been  made.  This  is  for  the  year 
18^7-88 :  "  A  considerable  reduction  has  been  made  in 
"  the  amonnt  paid  for  Ralaries  to  the  judges  of  the  High 
**  Courts.  At  the  same  time  the  cost  of  the  pensions 
"  has  increased,  both  in  sterling  amount  and  in  the 
"  number  of  rupees  required  to  pay  for  them.  The 
"  result  is  thar,  whereas  six  years  ago  the  non-effective 
"  charge  was  a  little  more  than  23  per  cent,  of  the 
*'  effective  charge,  it  is  now  nearly  37  per  cent. 
"  In  view  of  the  probability  that  the  number  and 
*'  expense  of  the  High  Courts  m  India  will  be  increased 
"  in  the  future,  we  recommend  a  re-consideration  of 
"  the  scale  of  pensions  offered  to  the  judges,  and 
"  of  the  length  of  service  entitling  them  to  pen- 
"  sion."  I  am  quoting  from  the  10th  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  1889  on  the  Home  Charges,  paragraph 
16  ? — There  have  been  certain  alterations  in  the  scale  of 
pensions  for  judges  recently.  The  alterations  do  not 
affect  the  maximum  rates  of  pensions,  but  the  lensth 
of  service  for  tho  maximum  rates  has  been  extended 
from  Hi  to  14^  years,  and,  on  the  other  faand^  a 
graduated  scale  has  been  laid  down  for  shorter  terms 
of  service.  The  rates  of  invalid  pension  have  also 
been  slightly  reduced, 

10.350.  Can  yon  tell  us,  in  continuation  of  this  table, 
the  amount  of  the  salarie;!  of  the  High  Court  Judges, 
and  the  amonnt  of  the  pensions  upon  which  these  per- 
centages were  calculated  by  the  committee  P— Yes,  I 
could  get  them  out.  I  gave  the  salaries  of  the  Judges 
at  present  in  tke  course  of  my  examination  on  Law 
and  Justice. 

10.351.  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  these 
amounts,  because  it  is  rather  striking  that  the  relation 
between  pensions  and  salaries  should  have  been  in 
1881-82,  23  per  cent.,  and  in  J  887-88,  37  per  cent.P— 
Tes,  that  was  partly  due  to  the  fall  in  exchange,  bnt  I 
suppose  it  was  partly  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
pension  list  for  High  Courts  had  hardly  reached  its 
maximum  in  1881-82. 

10,352-3.  The  report  says,  in  the  15th  paragraph : 
"  The  increase  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
"  that  in  1881-82  the  burden  added  to  the  Superannua- 
*'  tion  List  by  the  erection  of  the  High  Courts  at 
"  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  in  1862,  and  in  the 
'*  North-West  Provinces  in  1866,  was  not  fully  ex- 
"  perienced.  Itfany  of  the  earlier  Judges  of  those 
"  courts  were  officers  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  were 
'*  men  of  long  service ;  several  of  them  died  in  the 
"  service,  and  others  retired  on  civil  annuities,  very 
"  few  remaining  long  enough  to  draw  pensions  under 
**  the  statntwy  regolations.   They  were  succeeded  by 


"  a  younger  cIohs  of  men,  who  have  been  recently  Mr.  S.Jitcob, 
"  coming  by  degrees  on  the  pension  list.    Even  now  C.S.I. 
"  sufficient  time  ha><  not  elapned  to  admit  of  its  being  — 
"  said  what  will  be  the  average  rate  of  deaths  among   10  Jane  ISitO. 

"  these  pensioners,  and  consequently  what  will  be  the  —  

•'  average  paymeut  under  this  head.  With  regard.  Furlough  and 
"  however,  to  the  chance  of  a  prospective  increase  Pension. 
"  of  this  liability  in  England,  we  observe  that  the 
"  nnmber  of  Earopean  Judges  of  the  High  Oonrts  is  at 
'*  present  less  by  seven  than  in  1870,  and  by  four  thui 
*'  in  1876."  Then  follows  the  table,  of  which,  I  think, 
it  wonld  be  interesting  if  yoa  could  give  us  a  con- 
tinuation P— I  will  get  oat  the  figures,  if  possible.* 

10.354.  Then  are  there  any  other  special  classes  of 
officers,  to  which  yoa  would  call  our  attention  besides, 
the  indies  P — There  are  certain  other  appointm«its 
besides  tiie  High  Court  jadges  to  which  it  is  con- 
sidered necessary  that  barristers  should  be  appointed, 
and  there  are  special  rules  for  tlieir  pensions.  The 
pensions  vary  for  those  appointments  from  3001.  a  year 
to  7501.  a  year,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Punjab  Chief  Court,  whose  pensions  vary  from 
4001.  to  1,000Z.  for  the  same  length  of  service. 

10.355.  Is  apension  only  granted  on  a  minimum  rate 
of  service  P— Yes. 

10.356.  And  does  it  increase  with  the  service  P — Yes, 
the  minimum  pension  is  an  invalid  pension,  granted 
after  6}  years,  of  3001.  a  year,  and  after  ten  years  vp  to 
14}  years  i^cre  is  a  graduated  scale  of  retiring  pensions 
varying  from  500?.  to  760i,  a  year. 

10.357.  And  is  that  the  maximum  reached,  750/.  ? — 
Yea. 

10.358.  Those  are  barristeis?  —  Yes;  and  I  may 
mention  that  in  these  cases  also  the  length  of  arrvico 
for  the  maximum  pension  ban  been  rocently  rait'cd  from 
Hi  to  14J  years.  Then  there  are  the  native  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  those  appointed  by  nomina- 
tion ;  they  have  special  rates  of  pension. 

10.359.  Those  who  are  appointed  under  tlie  Civil 
Service  examination  would  have  the  same  pensions  us 
the  European  civil  servants  P — Yes.    The  others  get 

Kinsicns  of  Es.  5,000  a  year  after  25  years'  service,  and 
d.  6,000  after  30  years'  service. 

10.360.  And  up  to  that  time  do  they  get  any  pension 
— They  may  get  an  invalid  pension  before  that  time  j 
those  1  have  mentioned  are  retiring  pensions. 

10.361.  The  whele  principle  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  is  a  fixed  rate  of  pension,  not  one  like  ours, 
rising  year  by  year  ? — The  ordinary  rules  of  what  used 
to  be  called  the  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service,  which  is, 
of  course,  by  far  tho  larger  part  of  the  service  in  India, 
prescribe  a  graduated  scale  of  invalid  and  snperannua- 
tion  pensions  rising  year  by  year. 

10.362.  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  die  scale  P— The 
scale  is  so  many  sixtieths  of  tho  average  emoluments, 
according  to  the  years  of  service. 

10.363.  Oh,  very  much  like  ours  f  —  It  is.  The 
number  of  years'  service  is  taken  ae  the  numerator 
up  to  24  years'  service,  and  then,  if  a  man  i-etires  on 
invalid  pension  after  25  years*  service,  he  gets  half  •pay ; 
bnt  these  pensions  ore  all  subject  to  certain  maxima, 
wldch  very  much  diminUh  the  scale  of  pension  in  the 
case  of  highly  paid  officers. 

10.364.  (Sir  Bal^h  Knox.)  There  is  no  deduction  of 
4  per  cent,  in  their  casei  is  there  ?— No,  no  deduction 
at  all.  A  retiring  pension  is  only  granted  after  30 
years'  service.  After  that  period  of  Ber\ice  it  is  a 
half-pay  pension. 

10.365.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  With  30  years*  service  they 
get  a  half-pay  pension  P— Yes,  that  is  30-  60thfl. 

10.366.  {Chairman.)  And  is  that  the  maximum  to 
which  they  can  rise  P — Yes,  they  cannot  get  more  than 
half. 

10.367.  Is  there  any  age  of  o&mpnlsory  retirement 
in  that  caseP —  55  years  is  the  age  at  which  a  mitu 
may  be  compelled  to  retire,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  retire 
at  55  years  in  the  Uncovenanted  Civil  Service. 

10.368.  At  what  can  he  claim  to  retire?— He  can 
claim  to  retire  at  bo  years,  but  not  before,  unless  in- 
valided.  If  he  has  put  in  30  years'  service,  he  can 
take  his  retiring  pension  before  that  age. 

10,369-70.  He  can  claim  to  go  after  he  has  pul  in  30 
years'  service  P— He  can  claim  to  go.  after  30  years' 
service,  or  at  55  years  of  age,  even  if  he  has  not  pat 
in  30  years  of  service.  If  he  is  allowed  to  stay  on  atter 
55  years  of  ago,  he  may  remain  in  the  service  till 
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Mr.S.Jacobf  reriuired  to  fettign  on  the  groniid  of  inefficiency;  but 
C.S.I,        genarally  extensions  are  (tranted  for  a  year  or  two  fit  a 
time,  ani,  on  the  expiry  o*"  that  period,  the  service  ia 
again  extended  if  the  offlcer   is   still  considered 

elRcient 

10,371.  Ib  there  any  age  at  which  ho  must  go? — 
There  la  no  abuolate  limit;  practically  the  limit  id  60 
yeai-8. 

10,37"2.  There  ia  a  paragraph  in  tho  10th  Koport  of 
the  Home  Charges  Committee  (Parliamentary  Paper, 
No.  327  of  1893,  p.  72)  dealing  with  tho  ordinary 
Civil  Serricc,  which,  i  think,  will  interest  the 
OommisBion.  "The  annuity  of  l.OfMiL  given  to  Civil 
"  Servants  on  retirement  was  originally  contributed  to 
"  the  extent  of  one  half  from  tho  fund,  to  which  all 
"  those  in  the  service  subscribed  4  per  cent,  on  their 
"  salarios,  the  Government  contributing  the  other 
"  moiety.  In  lSti2,  the  (iovernment  agreed  torai.se 
"  their  portion  to  OOOi.,  and  in  1«71  the  Secretiiry  of 
"  State  permitted  all  who  hod  rendered  the  roquisite 
"  service  and  residence  to  retire  on  a  fixed  pension  of 
"  1,0001.  a  year,  even  though  their  subscriptions  might 
"  not  have  been  snfiBcient  to  pnrchoso  an  unnnitj^  of 
"  4001.  At  that  time,  the  aubscriptions  of  the  civil 
"  servants,  which,  of  oonrse,  are  payable  in  rupees, 
"  were  nearly  SO  per  cent,  more  valnable  for  the  par- 
"  chase  of  an  annuity  in  gold  than  they  are  at  present ; 

and  it  ia  evident,  therefore,  that  the  fall  in  the  value 
"  of  these  subscriptions  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly 
*'  enhancing  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  conceding 
*'  annuities  of  l.OOOi.  to  all  who  retire  after  the 
*'  stipulated  service.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
"  mind  that  the  savings  of  the  civil  servants  out  of 
"  their  salaries  undergo  a  corresponding  diminution; 
"  and,  on  the  whole,  wo  do  not  see,  in  the  facts  to 
"  which  we  have  referred,  any  ground  for  interfering 
"  with  the  existing  arraniieraenia."  yinee  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  an  addition  made  to  tlicir 
salary  in  compel. sation  for  the  full  of  exchanfjc,  and 
you  iK)mted  out  that  tho  -l  per  cent,  is  paid  apou 
that  increase  as  well  as  npon  tho  original  Hnlary? — 
Yes. 

10,37;J-4.  Are  there  any  other  classes  ?  For  instance, 
take  the  chaplains;  wliat  rnle  applies  to  tbcml' — Yes, 
there  are  special  rates  for  the  chaplains.  But  I  should 
explain  that  those  last  rates  iire  for  all  civil  servants, 
who  are  not  in  the  Indian  Civit  Service,  except  those 
for  whom  a  special  rate  has  been  fiicud. 

10.375.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Do  those  rules  apply  to  nh- 
covenauted  civil  servants  ? — All.  except  raeniiil  servants; 
and  those  rates  are  also  limited  bj-  a  maximam  of 
Rs.  5,000  in  any  case,  except  by  special  orders  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  where  the  service  has  been  specially 
meritorions.  Chaplains  get  a  retiring  pension  of  3651. 
after  20  years'  residence  and  2^}  years'  service,  they 
get  also  pensions  from  10  years  upwards  if  they  are 
retired  on  medical  certificate ;  these  pensions  are 
V271.  Iba.  Bit  10  years,  1731.  7b.  6d.  at  1^  years,  and 
2921.  at  18  years. 

10.376.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  any  other  servants  to 
whom  you  think  it  desirable  to  call  attention  ? — There 
are  some  special  rules  for  civil  engineers ;  they  are 
allowed  to  retire  at  rather  earlier  periods,  and  they  get 
rather  higher  scales  of  pension.  After  a  service  of  not 
less  than  10  years  an  invalid  pension,  not  exceeding 
the  following  amounts : — 10  years  20-60th3,  and  so  on 
up  to  29-60ths  for  10  years,  but  they  are  limited  by 
oomparatively  small  maxima.  The  maximum  pension 
granted  for  less  than  20  years'  service  is  Rs.  3,000  in 
any  oiue ;  from  20  years'  service  upwards  they  may  be 
awarded  a  retiring  pension  of  half-pay,  sabject  to 
maxima  of  4,000  if  the  service  does  not  exceed  25 
years,  and  5,000  if  it  does. 

10.377.  Have  yon  got  the  Finance  and  Revenne 
accounts  of  1898-94  ?— Yes. 

10,3^9.  If  yon  look  down  the  snperannnation 
acconnt,  yon  will  see  contributions  for  pensions  uid 
gratuities,"  1 13,000  Rx.  Would  that  represent  receipts 
under  tho  head  of  tho  4  per  cent,  deducted  from  the 
Civil  Service  salarien  f  —  No.  that  receipt  is  taken 
merely  by  deduction  from  the  pay.  It  is  not  credited 
in  the  accounts  anywliere,  Tho  pay  is  drawn  at 
the  redufied  amonnt  and  fharged  at  tlmt  amount.  The 
figure  to  whii  h  yoit  have  drawn  iittention,  reprcseu*;} 
the  oontrib'-itions  which  arc  paid  by  officers  in  foreign 
service. 

10,380.  If  you  look  down  tho  column,  it  gives  a  receipt 
alto^ther  of  Rx.  377,000.  Are  there  uiy  of  those  sab- 


acriptions  to  whioli  you  would  call  our  attention? — A 
large  proportion  of  them  consists  of  subscriptions  to 
the  viu'ious  service  fuudg,  tho  military  funds,  the  medical 
funds,  the  bimgal  and  Madras  and  Bombay  civil  fund)!, 
and  the  Indian  civil  service  family  pension  regalationfl. 

10,;581.  Well,  there  is  a  regular  Civil  Service  rule, 
as  you  have  explained  to  us,  under  which  a  civil 
Servant  retiring  after  25  years'  service,  gets  a  thousand 
a  year.  How  does  the  Bengal  civil  fund  affect  him  ? — 
That  is  for  pensions  for  his  family. 

10.38-2.  Does  it  only  become  oporativo  in  caw  of  his 
death  P— Yes. 

10,:i8:t.  Or  docs  it  become  operative  on  his  retire- 
ment P — No,  only  in  cose  of  his  death. 

10,38k  And  tFiis  applies,  I  sai^wse,  to  the  Madras 
civil  fund  and  tho  Bombay  civil  {and  as  well  P— Yes. 

10,385.  And  to  the  SDbs:riptions  of  native  members 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ? — Yes.  The  civil  funds 
were,  1  may  observe,  taken  over  by  Government  under 

an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1882. 

10,1186.  Ifow  are  those  contributions  for  pensions  and 
gratuities,  amounting  to  113,0O0^,  made  up? — Those 
are  the  coutributions  for  pension,  or  for  pension  and 
leave,  of  officers  in  foreign  service. 

10,387.  What  are  the  receipts  in  England,  98,000(. 
a  yearr" — They  consist  very  largely  of  subscriptions 
to  the  funds,  .W.OOOi.  to  the  military  funds  of  1893-4; 
24,t'00f.  to  the  military  orphan  fund,  2,0O0i.  to  the 
annuity  funds,  aud  then  there  are  some  subscrip- 
tionii  to  funds  which  have  been  established  for  the 
India  Office  establishments,  8,000/.  to  a  widows'  fund 
on  th':i  home  establishment,  luid  l.OOOi.  to  the  India 
OflScG  provident  lunii. 

1U,388,  How  come  Indian  civil  servants  to  be  sub- 
B(Ti''ing  here  to  these  funds  affr  they  have  retired  P — 
Tliey  havi;  to  continue  iheir  subscriptions  in  some  cases 
until  death.  Subscriptions  are  also  levied  on  leave 
allowauces  ])aid  in  England. 

10.389.  And  then  their  families  get  the  benefit  P — 

Yes. 

10.390.  'llicii,  taking  iho  vote  itself,  it  amounts  to 
3,863,000^.  Docs  that  cover  tho  whole  of  the  non- 
eireciive  pcrvice  of  iudia  P  —  Apart  from  military 
pensions. 

10.391.  And  of  that  900,000/.  '.s  paid  in  India?— 

Yes. 

10.;!!!:;.  The  first  item  is  allowances,  851,000/.  The 
larger  part  of  that,  I  supjx'se,  is  to  natives  P — Yes,  the 
greater  part  of  that  would  l)e  for  natives. 

10.393.  In  round  figures,  I  suppose,  you  may  say 
that  the  Europeans  are  represented  by  the  sum  paid  in 
England,  tho  natives  by  the  sum  paid  in  India  :* — Yes, 
generally  that  is  the  case.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
Enro))eaDs  who  draw  their  pensions  in  India. 

10.394.  But  not  enough  to  affect  the  total  P— No,  not 
enough  to  make  any  great  difference  in  the  total. 

10.395.  Well,  now,  could  yon  give  us  the  comparison 
between  1875  and  sulwoqueut  years? — In  1875-6  the 
total  net  charge  for  pensions,  that  is,  deducting  all 
the  receipts,  was  1,357,000  Rx. ;  in  1893-4.  the  ohanrc  is 
3,476,(i00. 

10.396.  The  budget  of  1895-G  shows  a  considerable 
further  increase,  <loe3  it  not?—  Yes,  3.912,000  is  the 
budget  for  1895-6.  I  think  that  is  probably  excessive. 
It  is  put  at  about  3,800,000  in  the  revised  estimate  for 
1895-6. 

•10,397.  Duriug  that  time,  the  net  charge  of  the 
pensions  payable  in  India  has  risen  from  140,000  Rx. 
in  1876-6,  to  694.000  Ex.  in  1893-4,  and  762,900  in 
the  budget  of  1895-6.  That  is  a  very  laxge  increase. 
Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  an  to  tho  reasons  of 
it  P—  The  increase  in  India  of  .^54,000  between 
and  1893-4  is  made  np  of  108,000  on  acconnt  of  service  * 
funds,  and  446,000  for  peusions  and  gratnities. 

10,398.  But  that  is  a  very  largo  increase  ?— Yes..  The 
increase  in  India  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  pension  establishment  in  consequence  of  the  general 
increase  in  tho  stall'  employed  for  civil  administration 
in  all  its  branches.  The  pension  charges  in  Ijodia  are 
in  the  muic  paid  to  natives  of  India.  In  1875-6,  owing 
to  the  short  period  duriug  wbich  some  of  the  depart- 
ments bad  been  in  existence,  the  pension  list  was  com- 
puratively  small.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of 
many  departments  already  dealt  with  how  lai^  the 
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inorease  in  the  subordinate  posts  and  in  the  establish- 
mcnts  hae  been,  und  this  has  led  to  an  inorease  in  the 
pension  establishment. 

10.399.  Have  any  fresh  classes  of  officers  been 
admitted  to  pension  P—  I  do  not  think  any  fresh  classes 
have  been  admitted,  but  the  number  who  are  entitled 
to  pension  has  been  rery  mnch  increased. 

10.400.  (Mr.  Jachson.)  Bat  that  is  by  reason  of  the 
growth  of  the  service? — Yes. 

10.401.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)    And  the  service  is  in- 
creasfaig  P — Yes. 

10,402-3.  (Chainnan.)  Bnt  this  increase  is,  I  reckon, 
SOO  per  cent,  in  20  years  P — ^Tbat  is  the  net  charge. 

10.404.  Bat  I  mean  lu  20  years  an  increase  in  the 
p'Tsion  oharge.of  500  per  cent,  is  something  enormous. 
Yon  ootdd  hardly  contend,  could  you,  that  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  to  which  these  pensions' are  paid,  lias 
increased  in  anything  like  that  proportion? — Kn,  but 
if  you  take  the  gross  charges  thero  is  nothing  like  that 
incVeasB.  The  gross  charges  have  increased  from  800.000 
tu  9 10,000,  which  is  only  an  inorease  of  110,000,  or  rather 
less  than  14  per  cent. 

10.405.  Yes,  but  then  the  receipts  in  1875-6  were 
6-j9,000,  and  in  1893-4  they  were  'Jlrt,(MH)  ?— Yes,  that 
is  owing  very  largely  to  the  system  which  was  adopted 
of  bringing  to  credit  the  capital  amounts  of  the 
funds  which  wore  taken  over  by  Governmont.  The 
Guvemment  had  taken  over  shortly  before  1875-G  tlie 
military  and  mediral  funds.  They  placed  the  capital 
of  those  funds  which  they  took  over  in  deposit,  and 
Ill-ought  to  credit  each  VL'ar  Kuch  ])ortion  nf  tlie  ca])ital 
oi  each  particular  fund  as  would  bring  its  rnceipts  and 
churgoB  into  equiUbrinm,  until  the  whole  capital  was 
cxIiauBted. 

10.406.  They  ato  up  the  c'a[Mlnl  in  cuiiciit  expendi- 
ture ? — Yes.  Tbo  Government  do  not  proles.^  Lo  kei^p 
iiriy  acc'ountii  of  tlio  fundH  that  thoy  took  over,  Tliey 
took  them  over  on  certain  conditions,  and  were 
li.jiind  to  give  to  subscribers  ctTtLiin  rate.^  of  lirnefit, 
ami  they  did  not  consider  it  was  worth  while  to  keep 
a  i  account  after  they  had  taken  them  over. 

10.407.  Therefore  1875-6  is  hardly  a  fair  year  for 
comparison.  Whatever  opinion  may  bo  held  upon  the 
Indi;iTi  Government  using  capital  in  aid  of  current 
ex|)_'Qditure,  at  all  events  that  invalidates  1875-6  an 
iho  3'ear  for  starting  a  comparison  P — Yes,  it  iuvaliflatei? 
any  comparison  with  the  net  charge  in  that  year. 

10,408-9.  You  ought  rather  to  take  out  the  figures  of 
188-i-5  P — I  have  taken  out  the  figures  for  the  earliest 
year  for  which  details  of  the  English  charges  are  given 
in  the  same  form  as  at  present— that  is  1878-9. 

10.410.  Take  1884-5,  which  you  have  given  us ;  the 
increase  there,  though  large,  is  not  so  lai-ge  as  that 
whirh  resulted  from  a  comparison  with  1875-6? — The 
iiici-ease  in  the  neb  charge  in  India  is  not  no  large,  Imb 
the  increase  in  the  gross  charge  is  larger ;  the  gross 
charge  has  increased  from  78:i,00O  to  911,000,  and  the 
not  charge  from  583,000  to  694,000. 

10.411.  And  with  a  further  increase  in  the  estimate 
ol"  1895-6  to  762,000,  is  it  not  ?— Yes. 

10.412.  Therefore  you  may  say  that  between  1884-5 
and  1S0&-6,  a  period  of  11  years,  the  increase  has  been 
about  40  per  cent.  ?— No.  I  doubt  if  763,000  represents 
tlio  brae  net  expenditure. 

10.413.  Ton  do  not  think  it  does  ?— I  could  not  say  so. 

10.414.  Yoa  think  it  is  in  excess  F  —I  think  it  is 
probably  much  in  excess. 

10.415.  For  that  reason  you  wonld  prefer  to  stick  to 
the  acooaots  of  18J3-4  ? — "^es. 

10.416.  You  do  not  think  that  an  unreasonable  in* 
crease,  considering  the  increase  of  the  (livil  Service? 
— No,  and  considering  that  the  pension  rnles  had  not 
been  in  force  for  a  very  long  time  before  1875-6. 

10.417.  And  therefore  they  had  not  attained  their 

normal  development? — Yes. 

10.418.  ^ow  passing  onto  the  English  charge  net? 
— The  English  net  charge  has  risen  from  1,096,0U0^.  in 
1875-76  to  l,68ti,<J<m/.  in  1893-94. 

10.419.  Well,  that  is  a  very  largo  increase  ;  how  do 
you  account  for  that? — I  cannot  compare  the  details 
of  1S75-76  with  those  of  18;j3-94,  but  I  can  compare 
them  for  1878-79  and  18!i:U0k  The  figures  for  1878-!) 
do  not  differ  very  largely  from  those  that  I  have  given 
for  1875-7^.   The  chief  increase  in  pensions  payable  in 
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England  is  due  to  an  increase  of  136,0002.  in  nncove- 
nanted  service  pensions. 

10,4'20.  But  the  increase  is  considerably  larger  than 
that,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  fund 
payments. 

10,421-  But  I  am  taking  the  net.  The  net  in  1875-76 
was  l,0S6,0OOi.,  now  it  is  l,700,000i.  ?— Yes,  the  increase 
in  England  is  made  np  of  the  following  items :  civil 
annuity  funds,  '221,0001.;  civil  funds,  237,0001.;  mili- 
tary funds,  89,000i. ;  Indian  navy  fund,  8,000L  ;  making 
a  total,  after  dedui^tinK  an  increase  in  medical  retiring 
funds  of  25,<K>0;.,  of  530,0002.,  which*  toother  with 
60,0iMt/.  on  pensions,  civil,  marine,  judioi^  pablio 
work;*,  and  other  headii,  make  np  the  total  inoream  of 
b90,mi. 

10,422.  Still  l,100,n00i,  a  year  rising  in  something 
like  18  years  to  ],7(K),00(li.  a  year,  which  is  an  increase 
of  rather  over  50  per  cent-,  is  a  very  big  one  P— >Yes, 
bnt  I  do  not  think  you  can  mix  up  the  two  different 
classes  of  pensions.  Tho  funds  are  subscribed  to  by 
the  members  of  the  services,  and,  at  the  time  the  funds 
were  taken  over,  for  various  reasons,  hr  the  Govern- 
ment, actuarial  calculations  were  made  as  to  the 
benefits  which  could  be  given  with  reference  to  the 
capital  which  was  taken  over,  and  the  subscriptions 
'that  were  expected,  and  530,1)00/.  is  the  increase  dae 
entirely  to  those  fond  transactions.  Then  again  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  cmsiderable  aniount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions comeH  in  in  India  and  not  in  England,  so 
that  yon  have  to  take  part  of  tho  increased  charge 
again^^t  the  increase  in  fund  snbscrijitions  in  India. 
Then,  lastly,  the  annuity  deduction  from  tho  Civil 
Service  is  not  credited  at  all,  it  is  taken  by  deduction 
from  expenditure. 

ln,.|2:!.  Evidently  thiw  aeronnt  gives  not  at  all  a  true 
view  of  tlie  tinancial  effect  of  the  Civil  Service  pension 
system '■'--No.  II  is  not  confined  to  i)en8ion»  proper, 
but  inrludcf  {lonsious  which  are,  in  whole  or  i»  |Hirt, 
subscribed  for. 

10,424.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  the  whole  chflrfre  of 
the  pension,  und  no  credit  on  tho  other  nde  for  the  4 
pfr,cent.  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  Civil  Service? 
— Yes.    This  is  one  instance. 

10,4'2').  But  ought  not  the  account  to  show  the  sum 
deducted,  because,  drawn  as  it  is.  it  gives  a  very  nnfalr 
view  an  ngiiinst  India? — Government  considered  the 
matter,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  finally  directed  that 
no  separate  acconnt  of  the  annuity  fund  should  be 
kept,  that  the  deduction  should  be  treated  simply  as  a 
deduction  from  the  sslary,  and  that  the  pension  shonld 
he  charged  in  full  to  Government.  Of  coarse  the  plan 
of  still  keeping  a  separate  account  might  have  been 
adopted,  but  it  would  havo  been  expensive,  and,  as 
Goremment  was  bound  to  make  these  payments  and 
pensions,  it  did  not  consider  that  there  w^  any  real 
benefit  to  be  gained  by  incurring  expenditure  for  keeping 
up  very  minute  accounts. 

10,42(;.  [Mr.  Ja-kton.)  Then  does  the  expenditure 
appear  so  much  less  ? 

10,427.  (dhairman.)  The  expenditure  cn  pensions 
appears  so  much  more  P— The  expenditure  for  salaries 
appears  so  much  less. 

10,4-18.  The  idea  of  the  thing  was  that  a  civil  servant 
provided  out  of  his  salary  400?.  a  year  pension  for  him- 
self. He  docs  not  provide  so  much  now,  the  whole  of 
that  4001.  a  year  is  ^fb  out  of  view,  without  a  note  to  tell 
yon  of  it. 

10,429.  (Jfr.  Jat^eon.)  In  faot  it  appears  as  less 
expenditure  P— As  loss  expenditure  for  salary  under  the 
service  heads. 

10,4;i0.  And  therefore  it  is  doubly  unfair,  because,  if 
you  compare  the  amount  of  pension  with  the  amount 
of  salaries  so  reduced,  you  would  make  it  appear  still 
more  disproportionately  large  P — Yes,  that  is  true. 

10,431.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  way  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice contribution  was  knocked  on  the  head  in  England. 
The  contribution  went  to  tho  Exchequer,  but  it  was 
not  shown  any  more  than  here. 

(Sir  Ralph  Kno^.)  They  wore  stated  as  revenue. 

{Cl<iirman.)  You  got  out  of  the  accounts  tho  sum 
paid  into  the  Exche(|ner. 

{Sir  Ralph  Knot.)  But  in  the  Indian  accounts  they 
do  not  do  that. 

10,4:i-2.  {Chairman.)  In  India  they  do  not  bring  it  in 
at  all  as  n  receipt ;  but.  of  course,  when  you  spe*k  of 
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the  inrr3asc,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that,  if  there  has  been 
a  larger  nainber  of  civil  serrants  coming  on  pension, 

  there  has  been  also  a  larger  araonnt  deducted  Irom 

10  June  1896.  their  salaries? — Yea,  and  this  refers  not  only  to  the 
annuity  funds,  but  also  to  the  civil  funds,  and  also  to 
the  military  and  medical  funds. 

10,4.'J3.  Yes,  ()nly  in  their  case  the  receipts  are 
brought  to  credit,  are  they  not,  they  are  not  deducted 
from  the  pay? — ^Yes,  tbsy  are  brought  to  credit  aa 
revenne. 

10,434.  [Mr.  Jaekeon.)  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  salaries,  wootd  the 
growth  in  salary  be  somewhat  propwtionate  to  the 
growth  in  pennon  P— There  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
saktries  of  t^e  Indian  Civil  Service,  comparing  1^3-94 
with  1875-76. 

10.435-6.  In  the  aggregate  total  amount?— Yes. 

10.437.  USir  Rtdj>h  Knoje.)  The  salaries  of  the  oove- 
nantvit  Civil  Service  yon  mean  P — Yes,  nnder  the  prin- 
cipal heads.  I  hAve  not  taken  ont  the  whole  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  but  the  greater 
part  of  them  fall  under  land  revenue,  and  law  and 
justice,  and  nnder  those  heads  there  is  a  considerable 
redaction  in  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Indian  Civil 
Service. 

10.438.  (jlfr.  Mowhray.)  Is  that  owing  to  a  rednccion 
in  numbers,  or  owing  to  a  reduction  in  pay  P — It  is 
partly  owing  to  a  reduction  in  numbers,  and  partly 
ovring  to  this  deduction  of  4  per  cent. 

10.439.  (IVfr.  Jackeon.)  And  to  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  labour  P— Well,  that  might  not  affect  the  total 
charge  fur  the  Indian  Civil  Servtue ;  the  sabstitation  of 
cheaper  labour  wonid,  and  that  has  been  carried  into 
effect  to  a  great  extent.  In  such  a  case  the  incraased 
charge,  of  coarse,  appears  under  one  head  and  the 
redaction  under  another. 

10.440.  {Chainnan.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  the 
argument  with  remrd  to  the  increase  under  the 
funds.  Yon  showed  that  a  very  large  part  of  this 
increase  was  due  to  payments  on  account  of  the  funds, 
did  yon  not  P— Yes.  " 

10,441-2.  Butldidnot  quite  follow  j-ouas  to  why  that 
increase  liad  taken  place  ur  what  the  explanation  of  it 
was  P — The  p^^nsions  from  the  funds  are  now  charged 
to  Government,  entirely  in  this  country  ;  the  donations, 
which  used  to  be  paid  to  the  funds  when  they  were 
treated  as  separate  fonds  managed  by  the  service,  were 
paid  in  India  in  Bx.  And  therefore  there  was  no  charge 
in  England  for  the  ci\il  f\inds,  for  instance,  in  1875-76. 

10.443.  And  what  does  that  charge  amount  to  now  P 
—Thai  charge  comes  to  242,0001.  The  fund  has  been 
taken  over,  and  the  charge  in  England  is  a  new  charge 
since  1U75-76  as  far  as  the  civil  funds  are  concemra. 
Then  in  Uie  case  of  the  civil  annuity  fund,  the  chaises 
for  pensions  have  very  largely  risen,  namely,  from 
262,0002.  to  483,0001.,  an  increase  of  221,0002.,  owing 
partly  to  the  whole  of  the  pension  being  charged  to 
Government. 

10.444.  I  am  very  much  puzzled  by  this.  We  gather 
from  you  that  salaries  have  decreased,  that  pensitm 
regulations  have  not  been  made  more  liberal,  and  yet 
the  charge  of  the  pensions  has  increased  P — Kearly  half 
the  pension  was  not  charged  at  all  to  Oovemment  in 
1875-76 ;  it  was  charged  to  the  annuity  fund. 

10.445.  As  far  as  England  goes  ?— Yes. 

10.446.  And  thoHe  annuity  funds  have  been  eaten  up 
in  current  expenditure  P — The  capital  of  the  funds  was 
credited  to  current  revenue. 

10.447.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Was  it  used  for  the  purposes  of 
current  revenue  P — Yes. 

10,448-50.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  said  the  year 
187^79  was  the  first  year  that  would  form  a  basis  fen: 
a  oomparison  P— Yes.  for  a  detailed  comparison.  The 
total  net  increase,  other  than  in  the  funds,  is  only  about 
00,0002.  between  that  year  and  the  present. 

10.451.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  And  you  gave  us  a  figure  of 
530,0002.  as  being  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the 
service  l^ndc  P— Yes. 

10.452.  (Chairman.)  But  why  should  there  have  been 
that  increase  between  1878-79,  which  I  understand  to 
he  a  fair  year  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  1893-94  or 
]  895-96.    There  the  increase  is  snmetiiing  enormous  P 

r-No,  it  is  only  66,000/.  in  the  ordinary  pensions. 

10.453.  5:t0,000!.  F— No ;  that  was  the  difference  in  the 
ftind  pensions  t^et^een  1875-76  and  1893-94.  In  1878-79 


I  have  only  taken  out  the  differenco  for  the  cliarq;e8  other 
than  those  for  service  funds. 

10.454.  And  what  does  that  leave  the  service  fund 
charge  in  that  year  ?~I  did  not  take  that  out. 

10.455.  But  would  you  not  get  it  hj  simply  deducting 
the  other  charges  from  the  gross  P — Yes ;  but  I  have  not 

Sot  here  the  gross  for  1878-79;  I  omi  get  thotOt  if 
asired. 

10.456.  Has  there  been  mncb  increase  since  1878-79  P 
— Yes,  there  has  been  a  considerable  iuorease. 

10.457.  In  the  service  funds,  I  mean  P— Tes. 

10.458.  But  why  should  there  be  in  the  service 
funds  P — Because  of  the  same  reasons  which  apply  in 
the  other  case^. 

10.459.  But  in  1878-79  1  thought  we  got  to  an  end  of 
the  eating  up  of  the  capital  P — The  eating  up  of  the 
capital  does  n^t  affect  the  question  of  the  charge  in 
England  at  all.  The  eating  ap  of  the  capital  only 
affects  the  Indian  charge.  The  capital  is  credited  in 
India;  the  English  charges  are  affected  by  the  amount 
of  the  actual  pensions  paid  now.  In  some  cases  the 
charge  is  quite  new,  in  others  the  fnll  pension  is  paid 
now,  whereas  only  the  Government  share  was  charged 
to  Government  before;  and  in  jet  others  the  fund 
payments  had  not  reached  their  maximum. 

10.460.  That  is  in  1875-76  P— Yes. 

10.461.  (Mr.  Jacluon.)  And  therefore,  as  regards  the 
period  1875-76,  there  were  two  operations  going  on ;  one 
was  that  you  were  ci'cditing  capital  to  revenue,  and  the 
other  was  that  you  were  bearing  in  India  charges  which 
are  now  paid  in  England  ? — Yes,  the  charges  to  Govern- 
ment in  1875-76,  as  far  as  the  Civil  funds  are  concerned* 
were  merely  donations  to  the  funds  paid  in  India. 

10.462.  (Chainnan.)  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Jacob,  you 
could  put  before  us  a  short  ptq>er,  showing  these 
different  causes  which  have  affected  the  growth  ot  the 
superannuation  grant,  so  that  we  may  understand  the 
reasons,  and  if  possible  arrive  at  some  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  the  real  net  increase  P — I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  possible  io  say  what  was  the  real  net  increase, 
because  the  4  per  cent,  deduction  is  not  credited  to 
Government. 

10.463.  {Mr.Jaxhion.)  Can  it  be  estimated?— I  could 
try  to  estimate  it. 

10.464.  (CkairvUM.)  Yes,  I  should  think  that  would  be 
best;  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  you  could  show  us 
that  P — And  then  you  must  show  a  new  charge  as  a 
new  charge ;  there  is  nothing  to  take  off  against  it. 
The  civil  funds  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the 
Oovernment  in  1875-76,  so  that  the  whole  of  that 
charge  in  England  is  a  new  charge. 

10.465.  What,  of  course,  the  Government  ought  to 
have  done  in  sound  finance  was  to  have  invested  these 
funds  that  they  took  over,  and  applied  the  income  of 
the  fund  in  aid  of  the  expenditure  P — I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  that  would  have  been  any  more  sound 
finance  than  the  actual  course  which  was  followed. 

10.466.  Do  you  really  justify  applying  capital  in  aid 
of  current  expenditure  p — The  Government  was  bound 
to  make  certain  payments,  whether  the  assets  taken  over 
came  up  to  the  value  of  these  payments  or  not.  The 
only  efi'ect  of  keeping  separate  accounts  would  have 
been  to  increase  tbe  expeuditore  of  Government.  I  do 
not  know  what  advantage  Government  would  have 
derived  from  finding  out  after  40  or  50  years  that  the 
fund  did  not  meet  a  certain  proportion  of  Uie  charges. 

30.467.  But  they  took  over  oertuu  monies,  as  I 
uuderataud  it  P — Yes. 

10.468.  And  those  monies  were  capital  monies  P — 
Yes. 

10.469.  Up  to  that  time  had  they  been  invested  ?— A 
certain  amount  of  them  had  been  invested  with 
Government,  and  Government  allowed  interest  upon 
them  at  rates  which  bad  been  agreed  upon. 

10.470.  Then  up  to  that  time  the  process  had  been  to 
invest  the  monies,  and  I  suppose  tbe  interest  went  in 
diminution  of  the  charge  up  to  that  time,  did  it  not  P — 
The  interest  was  the  chaise  against  Government 

10.471.  If  Govemmenli  borrowed  the  money  it  paid 
the  interest,  but  what  was  done  with  that  interest  f-r-It 
ifsB  paid  qver  to  the  funds. 
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10.472.  And  applied  in  payment  of  the  liabilities  of 
the  funds,  I  suppose,  as  far  as  the  interest  went  P— Tes. 

10.473.  When  the  Government  took  it,  instead  of 
going  on  with  that  system  and  applying  the  annual 
produce  of  the  fund  in  aid  of  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  fund,  they  hnd  two  or  three  years  of  a  very  f(ood 
time,  BpendinE  the  capital  in  diminution  of  the  ex- 
penditure P — r  do  not  see  that  it  was  a  particularly 
good  time. 

10.474.  Well,  it  reduced  the  expenditore,  did  it  not  P 
— Yea,  it  rednoed  the  expenditure  for  tko  time  being, 
but  Uie  other  course  would  have  inciwsed  the  expen- 
diture for  all  time,  or  as  long  as  the  funds  remain  in 
existence. 

10,476.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  But  might  they  not  have  can- 
celled debt  with  the  capital  amount  P— The  debt  was 
cancelled;  bat  as  the  charges  were  in  future  to  be 
brought  to  account  as  ordinary  expenditure,  it  seemed 
proper  to  credit  the  assets  to  some  oead  or  other. 

10.476.  (Chaimtan.)  But  I  thought  you  said  that  they 
applied  these  funds  in  1875-76  in  reduction  of  the 
expenditure  ?— In  certain  cases  they  did.  In  the  case 
of  the  civil  funds  they  credited  the  whole  amount  as 
an  extraordinary  receipt  at  once,  and  canoelled  debt  to 
the  same  amount. 

10.477.  [Sir  William  Wmlderbum.)  I  think  some 
ambiguity  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  words  "Civil 
Fund,"  which  I  think  covers  two  separate  branches, 
namely,  the  annuity  fund  and  the  provident  branch  ? — 
In  Bombay  it  covered  the  two  separate  branches ;  in 
tile  other  provinces  the  civil  funds  and  the  annuity 
funds  wore  separate. 

10,478-  They  were  quite  separate  branches  in  Bombay 
too;  but  what  yon  have  l^n  saying  is  only  applicable 
to  the  animity  branch,  is  it  not.  P — ^lO,  it  applies  also  to 
the  civil  fund. 

10.479.  That  is  to  say  to  the  Widows  and  the  Family 

funds  P— Tea. 

10.480.  (Ciiairrrian.)  I  confess  I  cannot  unravel  this 
account  at  present.  Would  you  look  into  it  to  see  if 
you  could  explain  it  to  us? — I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  it  any  clearer  than  the  6gurr-s  I  have 
already  given,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  draw  up  ap 
explanatory  memorandum  showing  how  the  increase 
has  occurred.* 

10.481.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  pension",  I 
should  like  to  ask  jou  if  you  have  obtained  further 
details  as  to  the  increase  in  the  military  pension 
charges  for  the  Indian  services  which  you  said  you 
would  try  to  obtain  ? — In  question  5520  I  was  asked  to 
obtain  and  Hubniil  to  the  Commission  further  par- 
ticulars ivsto  the  increase  in  those  churges-t  Tbe  Table, 
which  I  put  in,  gives  details  of  them  for  each  year  from 
1875-76  to  1890-91,  and  for  1893-94.  These  details  were 
formerly  taken  out  year  by  year,  but  in  recent  years  this 
has  not  been  done,  the  labour  involved  being  consider- 
able ;  for  1893-94,  thoy  have  been  specially  compiled  for 
the  purposes  of  this  inquiry. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  lS7o-76  and  189^-94. 
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The  total  increase  in  the  retired  pay  is  475,000/.  Then 
there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  pension.s'  from  Lord 
Clive's  Fund  of  122,000Z.,  and  in  the  capitalized  value  of 
annuities  granted  on  retirement  of  76,0001. ;  and  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  pensions  to  widows  and  families 
of  76,000/.  There  were  a  few  other  small  decreases  and 
increases,  but  the  total  net  increase  is  700,000/. 

10,482.  (Sir  William  We(hlerhHm.)  Giving  a  fixed 
pension  of  1 ,000/.  a  year  to  the  covenanted  Civil  Service 
had  rather  the  effect  of  inducing  their  early  retirement, 
I  think  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  went  on  serving,  they 
continued  their  subscriptions  to  the  fnnd  and  the 
annuity  becamo  less  valuable,  but  they  did  not  get  any 
more  from  the  Government P — Yes;  that  would  cer- 
tainly have  a  tendency  to  induce  early  retirement. 

10,48;},  I  dare  say  you  know  cases  where  civil  servants 
have  served  no  long  as  lu  have  received  no  pcnainn  at  all 
from  Government — that  is  to  say  members  of  the  Civil 
Service  paid  and  more  than  paid  the  whole  valne  of  their 
annuity? — I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  I  believe  such 
cases  have  occurred,  but  I  could  nut  name  any, 

10.484.  I  think  Mr.  Samuel  MansQeld  was  one  ? 
(Sir  DonaH  Hievsart.)  Sir  Richard  Temple  P 

10.485.  (Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  The  rate  oE 
pensions  tor  European:*  of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service 
has  been  fixed  to  a  certain  extent  wiUi  reference  to  the 
tropical  olimato  and  thi3  expatriation,  I  presume  ? — I 
believe  so. 

10.486.  So  that,  if  penBioas  were  given  for  similar 
services,  they  need  not  be  *o  large,  if  they  were  given  to 
natives  of  the  country,  who  would  not  be  expatriated 

and  who  would  be  accustomed  to  tbe  climate?-  The 
'peusioas  ^iveu  tu  natives  do  not  cost  Government  so 
much  (allowing  for  exchange)  as  thi»se  given  to  tho 
Europeans. 

10.487.  So  that  there  might  be  a  considerable  saving 
in  this  department  by  the  larger  employmenc  of  natives 
in  the  service  P— The  pension  oharge  would,  no  doubt, 
diminish,  if  natives  could  be  employed  in  substitution 
for  Europeans  to  any  extent. 

10.488.  So  far  as  they_  could  be  employed,  there  would 
be  a  saving  in  this  pension  charge  ? — Yes,  in  the  general 
Civil  Service,  not  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  the 
natives  who  enterthe  Indian  Civil  Sen'ico  after  exami- 
nation in  EndUnd  get  &e  same  pennons  aa  Europeans. 

10.489.  But  that  seems  a  little  excessive,  does  it  not, 
as  they  do  not  suffer  from  these  rarticular  iucon- 
veniences  P— They  have  to  come  to  England  to  pass 
the  examination,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  ho 
possible  to  make  a  distinction  in  this  reepeot  between 
them  and  Enropeans. 

10.490.  (3fr.  Naomji.)  In  the  return  of  East  Indian 
salaries,  there  are  two  items  in  connexion  with  tho 
pension  aboat  which  I  want  a  little  explanation.  The 
retmrn  is  made  in  1892.  There  is  one  item,  "  retired  pay 
and  pensions/'  1,897,3852.  paid  in  England,  and  the 
other  item  is  mentioned  in  this  way.  "  pensions  towards 
which  officers  have  contributed,"  and  that  is  a  Beptmite 
item  of  1,154,534Z.  Am  I  to  understand  that  in  the 
first  item  where  it  is  sin-ply  said  "retired  pay  and 

rtnsiona."  there  is  no  contribution  from  the  officers? — 
should  suppose  that  is  the  case.  I  have  not  got  tho 
return  before  me  now.  I  should  suppose  that  the  first 
figure  represents  pensions  which  have  not  been  sub- 
scribed to, 

1C.401,  Then  that  is  the  explanation  of  these  two 
items  described  in  different  waysP — ^Yes;  that  ig 
probably  the  distinction  betTreen  th^m. 

Qq3 
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10.492.  So  that  they  are  of  two  distinct  oharaoten  ? 
— I  ehoald  sappose  bo. 

10.493.  One  includes  contribution,  and  the  other  does 
not  include  any  contribution  P — Yes. 

10.494.  (-Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  One  is  civil  and  the 
other  is  military,  that  is  all  the  difference,  is  it  not  P 
Military  officerc  do  not  contribute  anything  ? — great 
many  oiTilians  do  not  either ;  I  mean  those  not  belong* 
ing  to  the  Indian  CiTil  Serriee. 

10.495.  I  referred  to  the  CoTenanted  Service?— Yos, 
the  members  of  vhat  used  to  be  called  the  Covenanted 
all  contribute,  but  the  charge  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kaoroji 
inolndos  the  charge  for  unoovenantedpensione  as  well. 

10.496.  (3fr.  Mowbray.)  Has  there  been  any  tendency, 
do  you  think,  to  earlier  retirement  of  late  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pension  in  sterling  being  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  pay  than  it  used  to  be,  owing  to  the 
foil  in  the  rupee  P— I  believe  that  there  has  been  some 
tenden<7^  towards  that,  bat  I  doabt  if  it  has  on  the 
whole  greatly  affected  the  number  of  retirements, 
because  the  large  fall  in  the  v&lno  of  Lhe  rapce  has  a 
tendency  in  the  opposite  direction,  making  men  want 
to  draw  their  higher  salarieB  longer. 

10.497.  At  any  rate  it  is  notsuflBoient  to  have  caused 
an  increase  in  the  pension  listP — No,  I  think  a  very 
large  part  of  tho  increase  in  the  pension  list  is  owing 
to  the  very  large  number  of  civilians  that  were  re- 
cruited in  two  or  throe  years  from  1861  to  1866  in 
different  provinces.  Thoso  have  all  retired  or  have 
been  entitled  t:t  retire  within  tlio  pc>rio(l  between  1875- 
76  and  38S3-94,  and  a  very  large  number  of  them  have 
retired. 

10.498.  (Chairman.)  T  think  fhe  next  head,  Mr.  Jacob, 
is  Stationery  and  Printing.  Conid  j'ou  ^ive  us  some 
description  of  the  arrangement  under  whicli  stationery 
is  provided  and  printing  is  done  for  the  Government  ? — 
There  are  tliree  central  Stationery  Offices,  one  at  each 
of  the  presidency  towns,  which  either  purchase 
stationery  in  India  or  receive  it  when  sent  oat  from 
England,  and  distribute  it  to  the  varioufl  offices  which 
draw  their  stationery  from  them. 

10.499.  Now  who  is  the  heatl  of  the  Stationery  Office 
at  Calcutta.  What  is  the  title  oE  the  officer? — He  is 
the  Superintendent  of  Stationery  and  Stamps. 

10.500.  And  has  he  a  large  office  under  him  P — Yes, 
he  has.  The  whole  Stationery  Office  at  Calcutta  cost  in 
1893-94,  16.600  Kx.  The  general  establishment  consists 
of  56  clerks  and  examiners  and  27  servants,  besides  a 
special  establishment  of  29  clerks  and  16  servants  for 
the  "  form  *'  branch. 

10.501.  In  the  Finance  and  Uevenue  account  of  the 
Government  of  India  fi^r  1893-94,  the  Government 
Central  press  establishment  is  thus  divided :  snperin- 
tendiug  officers,  2,109  Bs.;  establishment,  46.540  Bx. 
How  does  that  compare  with  tho  figure  which  you 
have  just  given  meP — I  was  giving  you  the  charge  of 
the  stationery  office;  printing  chnrgcs  .are  quite 
separate. 

10.502.  But  would  tho  Stationery  Office  be  included 
in  that  47,000  which  I  have  iust  been  mentioning  ?— 
^o ;  the  Stationery  Office  in  Calcutta  is  charged  under 
Bengal.  The  whole  coat  of  the  office  is  shown 
separately,  16,600  Bx..  on  page  100}  that  was  the 
figure  I  gave  yon. 

10.503.  To  what  department  of  Government  would 
the  Superintendent  be  responsible  P— He  is  under  the 
Financial  Department,  bat  not  directly  under  the 
Government  of  India.  Tho  Calcutta  Superintendent  is 
immediately  under  the  Government  of  Bengal. 

10.504.  And  tho  sune  with  the  Stationery  Offices  at 
Bombay  and  Madras  P — ^Tes,  they  are  under  those 
Governments,  and  are  charged  separately. 

10,506.  Tho  total  charge  for  1893-94  is  put  down  at 
Bx.  683,181  in  tlie  revenue  ac-counts  for  1893-94?— 
Yes. 

10,506.  Does  that  comprise  the  whole  cost  of 
stationery  in  India,  or  have  departments  any  power  of 
spending  money  upon  stationery  and  printmg  ? — It 
comprises  tlie  whole  charge  for  printing  by  Govern- 
ment presses,  and  it  comprises  all  the  principal  charges 
for  stationery.  In  some  of  the  smaller  offices  and 
departments  officers  can  incur  pettj;  charges  for 
stationery  purohascd  in  the  country,  which  ve  charged 
among  the j:  tlTtce  contingencies. 


10.507.  Is  the  minting  done  hy  contract  with  printing 
houses,  or  is  it  done  by  liie  Government  itself? — Most 
of  tiie  Government  printing  is  done  by  Government 
presses,  but  there  is  a  contractor  in  Calcutta  who 
prints  Government  forms;  he  does  a  considuaible 
amount  of  that  work — in  fact,  all  the  form  work. 

10.508.  Is  the  head  of  the  Stationery  Office  responsible 
for  making  contractu  for  the  supplies  of  stationery  and 
for  printing  work  P— The  head  or  the  Stationery  Office 
is  responsible  for  purchases  of  stationery  in  India,  bat 
for  any  Iftrge  amoant  he  ha.1  to  get  the  sanction  of  the 
snperior  officer — ^the  Board  of  Box-onue  in  Calcutta. 

10.509.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  it  was  under  the 
Finance  Department  j* — Yes,  that  is  the  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India  that  be  is  und^,  but  he  is 
immediately  under  the  Board  of  Bevenue. 

10.510.  And  therefore  any  contracts  that  he  enters 
into  would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  a  higher 
officer P-~ Yes,  any  large  contracts  would;  he  mij^ 
make  some  small  and  ordinary  contracts  without  such 
sanction. 

10.511.  Tho  Board  of  Bevonue  would  occupy  the 
position  which  the  Ireasory  occupies  here  P  The  Con- 
troller of  the  Stationery  Office  has  considerable  powers ; 
but  I  think  1  am  right  in  saj^ng  that  he  would  be 
liable  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury  P — Yes.  I  do  not 
remember  what  the  exact  figure  to  which  the  Superin- 
tendent is  restricted  is,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  here,  but  I  know  his  powers  of  making  a  direct 
contract  arc  limited,  and  he  has  to  obtain  the  sanction 
oF  tlie  Board  of  Revenue,  and  possibly  of  tho  Provincial 
Government,  for  any  big  contract. 

10.512.  And  the  head  of  the  Stationery  Office  in 
Bengal,  I  should  gather  from  what  you  say,  ia  in  no  way 
superior  to,  and  has  no  controlling  puwer  over,  his  cor- 
respouding  officers  in  Madras  and  Bombay  P — No,  he 
has  no  control  over  them. 

10.513.  They  are  responsible  in  their  respectire 
Presidencies,  to  what  higher  officers  Y — In  Madraij  the 
Superintendent  is  immediately  subordinate  to  the 
Board  of  Bevenue  ;  and  in  Bombay  he  is  immediately 
subordinate  to  the  Provincial  Government. 

10.514.  (3fr.  Motobrai/.)  Does  the  Bengal  office  supply 
the  Punjab  and  North-Western  Provinces? — Yes,  it  ia 
the  only  central  office  for  that  side  of  India.  Bombay  I 
think  supplies,  besides  it  own  offices,  part  of  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Madras  sopplief;  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Bengal  (supplies  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  India.  Its 
oost  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  llfadros  or 
Bombay  offices.  The  8i4i.tioitcry  Office  in  Madras  cost 
Bx.  2,8(i4,  and  in  Bombay  Kx.  2,803,  against  Bx.  16,600 
in  Bengal. 

10.515.  And  then,  I  .suppose,  the  Bengal  Government 
gets  a  credit  from  the  Governments  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  North-Western  Provinces  for  goods  supplied  to 
them  P — The  Government  of  India  does.  Though  the 
Stationery  Office  is  managed  by  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  tno  purchase  of  stationery  for  the  central  stores 
is  treated  as  an  Imperial  charge,  aud  the  Government 
of  India  gets  credit  for  stationery  supplies  to  all  the 
FrovinciM  Governments. 

10.516.  The  accounts  are  treated  as  Imperial,  although 
the  actual  office  is  under  the  Government  of  Bengal  P 
— The  charge  for  tho  Stationery  Office  itself  is  provincial, 
but  the  charges  for  stationery  purchased  for  the 
central  stores  are  Imperial. 

10.517.  {Chairman.)  And  the  way  that  is  brought  to 
account  is  that  the  expense  of  what  they  call  "India 
General  '*  is  stated  at  Bx.  82,000,  and  from  that  is 
deducted  the  value  of  stationery  supplied  from  the 
central  store  to  the  several  Governments,  amounting  to 
Rx,  209,000?— Yes. 

10.518.  Showing  a  not  gain  over  the  expense  under 
that  particular  head  of  *'  India  General,"  of  Kx.  127,526? 
—Yes,  there  is  an  exactly  corresponding  charge  to  that 
first  item  of  Bx.  193,238  nnder  the  various  ]^Tincial 
Governments. 

10.519.  It  is  rather  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
charge  of  the  Stationery  Office  in  India  coiTesponds 
almost  exactly  with  our  stationery  charges  bore.  The 
gross  charge  in  India  in  1893-94  was  Bx.  683,000. 
Deduct  from  that  the  receipts,  which  are  85,000,  and 
the  net  charge  practically  comes  to  Rx.  600,<XK).  The 
gross  charge  in  tho  Engliih  estimates  of  1995-96  is 
638,000i.,  and  the  receipts  110,000/..  leaving  a  net 
charge  of  .528,(KK)f.  But  I  observe  that  iu  this  year. 
1893-94,  stationery  was  supplied  from  cectral  etoreft  to 
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the  several  (JoTwnmeiits  amoanting  to  209,000, 
whereas  the  stores  got  in  SSnglaad,  that  is  to  Bay,  the 
charges  ia  Bngland^  were  onl^  some  45,000f.  f — Yes ; 
a  large  amoant  of  the  stationery  is  pnrohased  in 
India. 

10,520-1.  Would  you  explain  to  as  the  system  under 
whioh  that  is  done  P  Are  there  central  stationery  stores 
in  which  a  large  amonnt  of  the  stationery  required 
is  laid  up,  or  is  the  purchase  of  stores  only  from  time 
to  time,  juat  as  required? — The  Stationery  Offices 
in  the  presidency  towns  are  large  store  ofBoes,  where 
they  store  stationery  to  a  large  amoant.  Of  course, 
when  it  is  economical  to  order  a  mannfacturer  to  send 
a  large  sapply  of  paper  direct  to  the  Punjab  or  the 
^Torth- Western  ProviDces,  that  is  done.  Though  the 
amount  is  brought  on  tl^  accounts  of  the  Stationery 
Office,  the  stationery  actually  passes  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  office  where  it  ia  required. 

10,522.  I  ape  thab  in  1893-94  the  total  amoant  spent 
on  the  purchase  of  stationery  in  India  was  Bx.  294.000? 
— Yes.  That  is  the  correct  Hgare  for  all  purchases  of 
stationery  in  India  charged  under  Ihis  head.  It 
includes  the  purchase  of  some  stationery  not  passed 
through  the  accounts  of  the  central  stores. 

10,52!}.  That  was  the  value  of  the  stationery  pur- 
chased in  India;  and  if  you  add  the  amonnt  spent  on 

Eurchases  of  stationery  in  England,  on  printing  and  on 
ookbinding,  the  total  amonnted  in  that  year  to 

Kx.  346,000?— Yes. 

10.524.  The  Indian  system,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
central  depdts,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  stores  are 
conaigned.  Of  these  central  dep6t8  there  are  three,  at 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  of  whioh  that  at 
Calcutta  is  the  largest  and  most  importaiih.  Purchases 
of  stores  are  made  by  the  G-overnments  of  Bengal, 
Madran,  and  Bombay,  acting  as  agents  for  the  Imperial 
OoTernmeut ;  and  the  stores,  when  received  in  the 
central  depdts,  are  afterwards  issued  to  the  various 
Froviocial  Goverument-i  and  Departments,  which, 
however,  have  a  certain  discretion  to  buy  stationery 
stores  for  themselves  ? — ^Yes ;  bat  it  is  only  **  country  " 
stationery  which  may  be  procured  otherwise  than  from 
the  central  stores.  All  European  stores  must  be 
obtained  from  the  central  stores. 

10.525.  Then  I  see  Bx.  209,000  stated  as  the  amoant 
of  the  issaes  li-om  the  central  stores  ("  India  General ")  f 
—Yea. 

10,526-35.  The  account  shows  next  the  »nio'jnt  of 
stores  which  each  of  the  Provinci  J  Governments  has 
received  from  the  central  stores;  and  the  total  of 
these  amounts  agrees  with  the  amount  credited  to  the 
Imperial  Gtovemmont  on  acoouut  of  issues  from  iho 
central  stores  to  the  Provincial  Governments  P — Yes.  < 

10.536.  What  I  want  to  follow  ia  this ;  I  see  on  one 
side  that  the  value  of  stationery  supplied  from  central 
stores  amonnted  to  209,000  altoi;ut>her ? — Yes;  that 
includes  supplies  to  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Departments  too. 

10.537.  Than  if  you  take  the  value  of  stationery 
supplied  to  the  several  Govornments;  it  amounts  to 

Rx.  193,238  ?— Yes. 

10.538.  That  looks  as  if  it  should  comprise  all  the 
stationery  issued  from  central  stores? — It  comprises 
all  the  stutiouery  issued  from  the  central  stores  to 
Provincial  departments,  not  to  Imperial  departments. 

10.539.  Well,  and  which  do  you  call  Imperial 
departments  ? — There  are  various  departments  classed 
as  Imperial,  such  as  the  Opium,  and  the  Government 
of  India  secretariats,  the  Salt  Department,  the 
Acconntant-GeneraVs  Department,  and  so  on. 

10.540.  What  I  want  to  see  is.  where  ore  the  issues 
that  correspond  to  that  credit  of  Kx.  209,000  ?— I  have 
taken  out  the  figures  in  this  table  (which  I  hand  in^  and 
which  shows  the  credit  and  debit  exactly  corresponding. 
The  credit  to  the  Imperial  Government  is  Rx.:193,238; 
the  varioua  Provincial  Governments  are  charged  for 
stationery  snpplied  from  central  stores,  which  total  up 
"to  the  same  figure  ;  they  are  given  in  detail  against  each 

iProvince,  but  I  have  added  them  together  in  this  table, 

ami  they  just  cancel  the  credit  to  India. 

10.541.  But  in  addition  to  that  are  there  any  other 
issnes  P — lliere  are  issues  to  Imperial  departments. 

10.542.  Therefore  that  is  not  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  total  charge  to  the  Stationery  Offices  ? — The  total 
ohaive  is  an  exhaustive  statement  and  includes  all 
puronases  of  Btationerj. 
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,10,543-4.  Very  well,  then,  what  would  be  the  purchase 
of  all  stationery  in  India  ?  —  The  nnrchase  of  all 
stationery  for  ludia  was  294,000  in  India  and  45,000 
in  England. 

10.545.  That  makes  it    clear,  therefore,  that  the  g.  ^  . 
Stationery  Office  is  a  great  central  store  which  creates  p^^"° 
its  stocks  by  purchases  for  which  provision  is  made  in 

the  estimate  P — Yes. 

10.546.  It  issues  out  of  that  a  lat^  amount  storea 
to  Iha  different  provincial  departments  ? — ^Yes. 

10.547.  But  in  addition  to  that  it  has  an  accoant 
with  what  yon  call  the  Imperial  departments  P— Tea. 

10.548.  But  where  in  this  budget  do  the  issues  from 
the  store  to  the  Imperial  Departments  oomo  to  charge  P 
Yoo  bought  in  aiat  year  fix.  350,000  ?— Yes. 

10,549-60.  You  only  account  for  the  issue  of 
200,000  Rx.  ? — Yes,  to  other  than  Imperial  departments. 
For  the  whole  of  the  Military  departments,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  charge  made  on  that  account  of  stationery 
issues  ;  but  the  difference  between  the  amonnt  charged 
for  purchase  of  stationery  and  the  BlationeiT  issues 
either  goes  into  stock  or  is  supplied  to  Imperial 
departments. 

10,561.  If  you  get  within  this  estimate  the  whole 
amonnt  paid  for  the  purchase  of  stationery,  which,  of 
course,  is  quite  a  proper  charge  against  the  estimate, 
ought  von  not  to  Imve  in  a  note  somewhere  the  amount 
realised  by  the  stores  anpplied  to  Imperial  d^artments  P 
— I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  realised.  The  charge  ia 
Imperial  to  begin  with,  and  it  would  only  be  Imperial 
when  it  was  charged  to  an  Imperial  department. 

10.552-3.  If  yoa  bring  into  this  vote  a  very  large  sum 
for  the  pnrchase  of  stores,  should  yon  not  show  ^so  tia» 
disposal  of  the  storra  issued  to  the  Im{>erial  as  well  a« 
to  the  Pi-ovincial  departments  P  For  instance,  to  the 
Opium  department  P — ^We  show  the  whole  charge  for 
the  pnrchase  of  stores. 

10.554.  But  you  do  not  show  anywhere  the  stores 
supi^ied  to  Imperial  departments.  Ought  there  not  to 
be  a  note  to  that  P — A  note  could  be  miue.  A  detailed 
statement  of  the  issuea  to  each  Imperii^  department  is 
actually  submitted  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  is 
reviewed  by  it. 

10.555.  If  you  wani  to  show  a  complete  statement, 
ought  yon  not  to  put  a  note  that  so  much  stores  in  the 
year  have  been  issued  to  the  Imperial  departments  P — 
Yes.   That  wonld  be  necessary  to  show  ^e  issues. 

10.556.  {Mr.  Jaokton)  In  othor  words,  to  makenpa 
balance  between  the  amonnts  which  you  purchased  and 
the  amonnts  which  you  issued,  you  want  the  amount 
which  has  been  issued  to  the  Imperial  departments  in 
order  to  make  a  balance.  One  way  of  doing  it  is  to 
deduct  the  amount  which  you  have  issned  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments,  hat  then  that  only  leaves  an 
amount  which,  it  is  assumed,  is  debited  to  departmaita. 
But,  under  the  head  of  "  Army,"  for  instance,  is  it  shown 
in  the  accounts,  or  could  the  storekeepers  show,  say, 
what  portion  of  the  stores  has  been  issned  for  the 
Military  Department  P — Yes,  the  Superintendent  could 
say,  and  he  does  say ;  he  submits  a  statement  to  Govern- 
ment showing  the  actual  issueo  to  each  individual 
department,  and  that  is  reviewed  by  Government, 

10.557.  [Gkairman.)  In  the  Army  estimates,  should 
we  find  any  statement  of  the  stationery  stores  used  by 
the  Military  Department  P — No,  I  do  not  think  you 
would. 

10.558.  {Mr.  Jachgon.)  You  really  cannot  say  then  how 
much  of  the  balance  of  Bx.  100,000  has  been  used  by  the 
Military  and  how  much  by  the  Opium  d^iarbment,  and 
how  much  by  the  other  departments  P — Wo  can  say,  but 
I  cannot  show  it  from  the  accounts. 

10.559.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  But  can  you  show  whether 
the  whole  balance  has  been  issued  to  the  Imperial 
departments,  or  whether  any  of  it  represents  an  in- 
creased stock  in  hand  ? — Of  course  in  any  given  year 
a  part  of  it  might  represent  an  increased  store;  but 
on  the  whole  the  running  accoant  for  a  series  of  years 
would  give  you  the  issues  to  the  Imperial  departments, 
because  there  would  be  uo  very  large  increase  in  the 
stores. 

10.560.  But  at  the  same  tiir.e  that  balance  does 
represent,  or  might  represent,  an  increase  in  stores  ? 
— ^In  some  years  It  would  represent  that,  because,  for 
instance,  English  stores  might  be  received  in  the  cold 
weather,  and  be  issued  after  the  close  of  the  year. 

10,561-2.  {Chairman.)  In  our  Civil  Service  estim^s 
the  Btationery  estimate  shows  tiie  purchases  and  the 
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Mr.  S,  Jacebt  ftotaal  reoeipts  for  sales  of  Stationery ;  bat  at  the  end  of 
C.SJ.       the  English  estimate  tiiere  is  a  statement  of  how  this 

  stationery  is  intended  to  bo  used,  and  you  can  see  what 

10  June  189C.   the  cost  of  printing  and  stationery,  for  instance,  in  the 

^   "War  Office,  is  expected  to  be  for  the  year  f — Yes,  in  the 

MiBeellaDooui.  estimates  we  do  give  details  of  the  department  tc 
which  the  stationery  issaed  from  central  stores  to 
Prorincial  Governments  is  sapplied.  I  was  taking  the 
pnblished  aoooimts  before;  bat  in  the  estimates  we 
have  a  detail  of  erery  department  to  which  stnes  are 
sapplied. 

10.563.  I  should  hare  thought  that  it  would  have 
made  the  thing  more  complete  if  there  had  been  a 
note  put  to  the  accounts  showing  what  had  been  sup- 
plied?— There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  doing  that, 
because  a  statement  is  prepared  and  sabmitted  to  the 
Government  of  India  every  year.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  would  be  ready  qaite  so  early  as  this  volume  is 

Eublisbed,  but  I  think  arrangements  might  be  made  to 
are  it  ready  by  that  time. 

10.564.  Could  you  give  us  the  charge  of  the  stationery 
in  1876  and  the  recent  years  P — Yes.  The  total  not 
charge  in  1875-76  for  stationery  and  printing  was 
4>2Q:,VM  Ex..  and  in  l»93-94  598,683  Bx.,  showing  an 
increase  of  172,^7  Bx. 

10,56^.  That  covers  the  whole  charge  P — Yes. 

10,566.  The  charge  in  India  has  increawd  in  rather 
greater  proportion  than  the  charge  in  England,  I  think, 
has  it  not  P— Yes.  That  is  owing  to  the  substitntion  of 
stores  purchased  in  India  for  stores  purchased  in  Eng- 
land. The  policy  has  been  to  purchase  stores  made  m 
India  as  far  as  possible. 

10,567. 1  see  under"  Chaigesin  England  "  the  charge, 
which  was  entirely  for  stores,  was  in  1875-76  209,0002., 
and  in  1898-9 1'  it  was  only  51,0001. ;  that  is  in  accordance 
with  that  policy  which  you  have  told  ua  of,  namely, 
that  of  buying  goods  manufactured  in  India  wherever 
possible?— Yes. 

10.568.  (Jfr.  Jackson.)  Are  the  stores  you  buy  from 
England  boaght  through  any  Government  department 
here,  or  are  they  bought  direct  fVom  the  coutraotors  t 
—They  are  boaght  tltrough  the  Stores  Department  of 
the  India  Office.  I  think  it  is  generally  iu  communi- 
cation with  the  Stationery  Office  here. 

10.569.  {dhaimum.)  Can  you  distinguish  the  charges 
for  stationery  from  tlioae  for  printing  P— Yes.  The 
charges  for  stationery  were  in  1875-76  243,000,  and 
in  189;i-94  350.000,  an  increase  of  107.000 ;  and  for 
printing  174,000  in  1875-76,  and  238,000  in  1893-94, 
an  increase  of  6l-,000.  The  India  Office  charges  fcr 
stationery  and  printing  al^o  ct)me  under  this  head,  aud 
amount  to  Bx.  10.000  aud  Bs.  1 1 ,000,  giving  an  increane 
of  Bx.  1,000.  This  last  increase  is  entirely  due  to 
exchange,  the  sterling  charges  having  fallen  from  9,0001. 
to  6,000/. 

10,-570.  Do  you  know  whether  the  increase  of  the 
expenditure,  apart  f^om  (.'xchange,  is  due  u)  any  increase 
iu  the  prices  of  articles,  or  is  it  simply  to  larger  stocks 
lieing  required,  because  the  public  service  is  increasing 
in  dimensions  i'—Parcbases  are  made  in  India  only 
when  they  can  be  made  cheaper  than  in  England  ;  the 
prices  that  we  pay  for  our  stationery  stores  have  fallen 
largely.  In  the  last  20  years  the  increase  is  entirely  due 
to  the  increase  of  establishments  supplied. 

10.571.  A.nd  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  moy  expect 
that  on  the  whole,  as  the  work  of  the  Government  of 
India  is  increasing,  this  will  be  an  increasing  rather 
than  a  diminishing  charge? — Yea,  the  charge  does 
increase  slightly  every  year. 

10.572.  (Mr.  Jaekson.)  I  take  it  tliat  the  mdnction 
has  been  mainly  in  materials,  not  so  mnch  iu  printing 
or  labour? — The  reduction  has  been  chiefly  in  materials. 

10.573.  {Chairman.)  The  printing  establishment 
charges  appear  to  be  ratlier  higher? — I  have  taken 
out  of  the  account  of  1893-94  the  printing  establish- 
ments and  charges,  and  I  find  the  amount  for  tbe  super- 
intending officers  a  little  over  Bx.  12,000,  and  for  the 
catablishmmenlis  both  of  the  central  government  uid 
the  provincial  governments  about  Bx.  172,000. 

]0,57;!a.  Is  it  the  ease  that  every  person  emplc^ed 
in  printing  for  the  Government  is  a  Government  officer, 
ana  that  they  come  under  the  head  of  establishment  P 
Because  I  presume  that  means  the  total  charge  of 
salaries  and  wat^s  of  printing  done  througbout  mdia, 
docs  it  not  ? — There  is  very  little  printing  that  is  done 
for  Government  otherwise  than  through  the  Govern- 
ment presses.  Forms,  as  1  have  already  said,  are 
printed  by  a  contractor.   There  are  also  some  small 


items  shown  iu  the  account  for  printing  done  by  private 
presses,  but  the^  are  quite  insignificant.  The  prenes 
also  get  some  printing  done  for  thom  at  contract  rates. 

10.574.  And  therefore  that  170,000  really  represents 
the  charge  of  an  enormous  printing  establislunent?— 
That  is  the  charge  for  establishments  in  provincial 
Government  presses,  and  certainly  represents  a  large 
establishment.  But  I  may  say  that  the  permanent 
establishment  has  been  reduced  as  far  as  possible,  and 
temporary  hands  are  employed  to  whatever  extent  is 
possible.  Also  the  composing  is,  wherever  possible, 
paid  for  at  piece  rates. 

10.575.  (Mr.  Jachton.)  Bnt  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  get  all  the  printing  done  outside,  would  it  ? — Not  the 
bulk  of  the  printing,  I  think.  We  employ  a  contractor 
for  printing  Government  of  India  forms  which  an 
seldom  altered  and  of  which  very  large  numbers  are 
required. 

10.576.  All  these  acootmts  and  statistical  reports,  and 
BO  on  P — All  these  are  printed  by  the  Government  presses. 

10.577.  {OKairman.)  I  see  under  this  head  of  "  Sta- 
tionery and  Printing "  there  is  a  ohnrga  for  official 
postage.  Is  it  yonr  custom  in  India  tlwt  the  depart- 
ments  pay  their  postage,  or  does  the  Post  Office  allow 
their  letters  to  pass  free  P — No,  the  departments  actn^y 
pay  for  the  postage.  There  are  special  service  stamps, 
which  are  suppliM  to  Government  officers  and  are  used 
for  all  officiu  communications. 

10.578.  I  suppose  they  do  not  actually  have  to  pay 
for  them,  do  they  P— The  Government  has  to  pay  for  the 
making  of  them, 

10.579.  But  when  I  see  "  official  postage  400,"  is 
that  actuaUy  paid  over  to  the  Post  Office  for  those 
stamps  ? — Yet,  it  is  p.iid  to  the  Treasury  for  the  stamps ; 
the  Treasury  generally  supplies  the  service  postage 
stamps. 

10.580.  And  the  snm»  paid  to  the  Treasury  form  part 
oC  the  Post  Office  receipts  P — Yes,  there  is  a  credit  for 
them  to  Uie  Post  Office  Account. 

10.581.  The  next  head,  I  thiuk,  is  "  Miscellaneona" 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  charges  are  that  come  under 
that  head  P—  The  principal  chai^^  are  for  pet^ 
provincial  and  local  establishments,  remittance  charges, 
books  and  periodicals,  charitable  donations  and  relief 
of  vagrancy,  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
animals,  special  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  rent?, 
rates,  and  taxes.  These  are,  I  think,  all  the  princij^ 
charges  in  India. 

10.582.  Why  are  the  remittance  charges  put  down 
here  P  Woqld  they  not  more  properly  form  part  of  the 
Finance  Department  charges  ?  I  presume  they  are 
charges  connected  with  the  remittance  of  treasure  from 
place  to  place  P — Yes,  they  are  charges  for  the  remittance 
of  treafiure. 

10,583-4.  There  is  no  heading  for  the  charge  in  the 
Finance  Department? — There  is  no  other  heading,  1 
think,  under  which  they  could  conveniently  come.  I 
may  obRerve  that  tho  remittance  charges  are  much 
more  than  covered  by  the  premiums  that  we  get  from 
the  sale  of  bills.  It  is  only  for  the  lastt  few  years  that 
that  has  been  so.  Wehave  been  trying  as  far  as  possible 
to  estend  the  use  of  supply  bills  for  remittance  parposes, 
and  we  are  able  to  mako  a  little  revenue  out  ol  them. 

10,68i>-().  Can  yoa  compare  the  charges  for  1875-76, 
and  1893-94  under  this  Miscellanoons "  head  of 
"  Miscellaneous  "  ? — It  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  owing 
to  the  re-cast  of  the  accounts.  I  oan  give  the  principal 
charges  for  1893-94,  and  for  1884-85.  They  are  as 
follows  :— 


1884-85. 


1893-94. 


Bx. 

Bx. 

Petty,  provincial,  and  lucal 

75,466 

64,888 

establishmeDts. 

RemittaDce  ehnwes  - 
Books  and  periodlcaU  - 

2c,u»r> 

33,462 

8,210 

6,078 

Cbarituble  doDStioni  and  relief 

37,995 

28,583 

of  vagrancy. 

Rewards   for  destruction  of 

24,519 

11>13 

wild  animals. 

Special  commissions   of  in- 

7,793 

32,758 

quiry. 

Keutg,  rates,  and  taxes 

8MS8 

21.673 

Various,   i,e.,   various  other 

51,285 

49,944 

petty  Hems. 

Total 

252,671 

339,194 
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10,587.  Now,  would  you  compare  with  those  the 
receipts  P— The  receipts  are : 


1084-85. 

1 

1093-94. 

Ux. 

Hx. 

Preminmit  ou  bills,  and  ffain 

40,163 

hy  exchmge  on  local  traa- 

Cocla'toed  deponiu    ,  - 

T2,67S 

56^19 

SaleM  nf  land,  houses  stores, 

16,4flL 

18,IS1 

durlmr  presents,  &c. 

Goventmeot  nudit  fe^s 

6,333 

13,170 

Keatf .  nttett,  and  taxes 

65,633 

103,953 

Fees,  fiues,  and  forfeitures 

25,616 

41,495 

Keveiiiie  of  Bei-bera,  BnlhaTt 

28,147 

SuDdriiM  ... 

1S3,U95 

125,099 

Total 

A3 1,687 

421,466 

asj. 

10  June  1896. 
Mint. 


10,588.  Yon  give  rente,  rates,  and  taxes,  as  a  receipt 
tmder  this  heo^  P — Those  are  almost  entirely  rents 
which  are  charKod  to  Government  officers  occnpying 
GoTemment  buldings. 

10,689.  Therefore  the  upshot  of  this  is  that  this 
miBcellaneotu  head  in  1884-85  cMt  252,000  and  earned 
331,000.  leaving  a  balance  of  abont  80,000  to  the  good ; 
and  in  1893-94  it  cost  229.000  and  earned  421 ,000,  being 
something  more  than  190,000  to  the  good  ? — Yes,  but 
the  charges  and  receipts  do  not  necessarily  relate  to 
each  othei.  I  mean,  for  instance,  the  rents,  which 
hring  in  over  100,0001.,  hare  no  oorrespondii^  charge 
agauist  them  nnder  this  head. 

10.590.  There  is  a  head  of  charge  for  rents,  rates,  and 
taxei  9 — Tes,  but  the  charge  head  is  almost  entirely 
rates  and  taxes.  There  are  a  few  rents  paid  (or 
Gtoremmetit  officer,  but  most  of  the  Gjremment  offices 
are  the  property  of  the  Government. 

10.591.  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  yon  would 
make  npou  that  head  P — 'So,  I  think  not. 

10,59-2-3.  Then  next  we  pass  to  the  Mint.  How 
many  Mints  are  there  in  India  P— There  are  two,  one  at 
Calcutta  and  ore  at  Bombay. 

10,5^.  Who  it  the  head  of  the  Mint — ofthese  separate 
mints— what  is  his  title  P — There  is  a  Mint  Master  both 
at  Oalcntta  and  Bombay.  ^ 

10.595.  Whom  is  he  subordinate  to  P— To  the  Financial 
Department  of  the  Government  of  India. 

10.596.  Does  he  report  to  the  Financial  Secretary  P — • 
As  regards  all  questions  of  the  amount  of  coinage  he 
is  immediately  subordinate  to  the  Comptroller  General, 
but  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  establishment 
and  so  on,  he  reports  to  the  Finance  Department. 
Even  then  in  many  cases  his  reports  go  through  the 
Camj>troller  General. 

10.597.  And  the  head  of  the  Bombay  Mint,  is  he  also 
subject  to  the  Central  Finance  Department  ? — Yes. 

10  598.  Not  to  the  Provincial  Government  P— No. 

10.599-800.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  Would  the  purchase  of 
metal  be  made  by  Tine  individual  or  one  department  P 
— At  present  we  purchase  only  copper,  and  the  Calcntta 
Mint  coins  all  tne  copper.  Silver  we  have  not  yet 
bought  for  coinage  purposes. 

10,601-2.  (Chairman.)  But  before  the  closing  of  the 
Mints  you  bought  silver,  did  yon  not  P— No,  we  merely 
•coined  it ;  we  did  not  bay  it. 

10.603.  And  the  same  with  gold?— Yes,  we  coined 
gold  too. 

10.604.  What  was  the  net  result  of  the  Mint  work  in 
1875-76  and  1893-94?— In  1876-76  there  waj  a  net 
receipt  of  83  Ex.,  and  in  1893-94  of  136,275  Bx.  Before 
the  mints  were  closed  the  revenue  depended  almost  en. 
tirely  upon  the  amount  of  silver  bronght  to  be  coined. 
We  charged  a  seignorage  of  2  per  cent,  upon  the 
'Coinage  of  silver. 

10.605.  Therefore,  it  did  not  signify  to  you  whether 
silver  was  riung  or  falling  ?— Not  as  far  as  the  Mint 
receipts  were  concerned. 

10.606.  What  is  expected  to  be  the  result  now  P  T  do 
nob  think  you  have  g^ven  UB  one  of  the  years  since  the 

I  87SOO. 


closing  of  the  Mints?— ITo,  the  actual  net  oharoe  for  Mr.  S.Jacob, 
the  Mmt  in  1894-95  was  16,800  Ri.  «  ' 

10.607.  But  in  other  years  yon  made  a  profit,  did  you 
not  P— Yes,  the  change  is  owing  to  the  closing  of  the 
Mints.  We  do  not  now  get  tne  seignorage  on  the 
silver;  the  only  reoeipts  of  importance  we  get  now  are 
the  profits  on  the  coinage  of  copper. 

10.608.  I  see  in  England  there  is  a  charge  for  the 
U6ay  of  Indian  coins.  Wbydo  you  send  coins  over 
to  -EngUnd  to  be  assayed  P— We  are  bound  to  do  that. 
They  aio  assayed  by  the  Mint  here. 

10.609.  (Jfr.  JaekzoH.)  That  is  a  check,  is  it  ?— Yes, 
wo  send  a  certain  number  of  coins  home  every  vear 
to  be  assayed. 

10.610.  (Chairman.)  Was  the  increase  in  ihe  seig- 
norage the  cause  of  that  very  lar^e  gain  in  1893-94  as 
flompared  with  1875-76  P— There  was  also  a  gain  on 
silver  coinage  credited  in  that  year;  it  was  practically 
the  seignorage  and  a  little  more.  That  receipt  occurred 
in  connexion  with  the  silver  of  certain  lunks  which 
had  not  been  taken  over  at  the  time  the  mints  were 
clotted,  but  which  we  look  over  on  special  terms.  There 
was  al«to  a  rather  larger  gain  thui  nsnal  on  copper 
coinage  in  that  year. 

10.611.  Is  the  establishment  in  Calcntta  a  large  es- 
tablishmmt  ? — It  does  not  cost  very  much  on  the  whole  i 
it  costs  24,000  Bz.  in  Calcntta. 

10.612.  Bnt  I  suppose  now  that  the  Mint  has  been 
closed  for  silver,  the  work  of  the  Mint  has  very  con- 
siderably diminished,  has  it  not  P—Oh,  very  much 
diminished,  especially  in  Bombay. 

10.613.  Have  yon  reduced  the  establishments  in  con- 
seqaence  P— Yes,  we  have  reduced  them  Iwgely ;  but 
we  cannot  reduce  them  below  a  certain  minimum*  if 
the  Mints  are  to  be  kept  ready  for  working. 

10.614.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  the  estimate  of  the 
establishment  is  now,  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
when  the  Hint  was  in  full  work  ?— Tho  total  charge  in 
India  for  the  two  Mints  in  189^-94— that  was  a  year, 
thoagh,  in  which  the  Mints  were  closed  for  part  of  the 
year— was  84,000  Kx. 

10.615.  The  establishment? — Nu,  the  establishment 
alone  was  54,000  Bx. 

10.616.  (Mr.  Jaehson.)  Is  that  the  estimate  or  the 
charge  P~That  was  the  actual  charge  in  1893-^. 

10^617.  And  the  estimate  for  1896-97  P— I  cannot 
give  the  details  for  anything  beyond  1S94-S5. 

10.618.  {Chairman.)  But  in  1894-93  the  Mint  was 
closed,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  we  had  not  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  now.  The  charge  was  42,000  Bx.  in 
1894-95  for  estahlisbments,  but  the  total  charge  for 
the  Mint  in  1896-97  was  estimated  at  53,000  Bx.— that 
is  the  grosscfaarge—agalnstagro88Ch«veof  91,000  j^. 
in  1893-4. 

10.619.  And  in  the  current  year  you  know  that  it  is 
considerably  reduced  P — Yes,  the  establishment  was 
oousiderably  reduced  in  1894  and  1895. 

10.620.  You  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  thr.t,  while 
the  Mint  remains  closed,  the  annual  woridng  expenses 
ought  to  he  made  sninllor?— We  have  not  lost  sight  of 
that.  I  know  that  tho  establishment  has  been  largely 
redaced. 

10.621.  {Mr.  Mrwhray.)  Does  that  apply  to  Calcutta? 
—There  have  been  reductions  in  the  establishments  of 
both  Mints.  The  reduction  has  been  greatest  in  Bom- 
bay, because  Calcutta  used  to  coin  very  little  silver 
before,  chiefly  copper. 

10.622.  But  there  was  some  silver  coined  there  P — Yes, 
some  silvur  was  coined  in  Calcutta  ;  and  there  has  been 
some  redaction  in  Calcutta^  but  the  reduction  has  been 
rather  larger  in  Bombay. 

10,628-4.  {Chairmcm.)  Do  you  anppose  that  the 
reduction  in  the  Mint  establishment  tar  this  year  is 
such  08  would  probably  bring  the  two  ends  of  the 
account  together? — It  will  bring  them  very  nearly 
together,  I  think  if  the  coinage  of  the  British  dollar 
increases.  In  1895-96  the  budget  estimate  was  for  a 
small  net  profit,  but  wo  did  not  realise  quite  so  much 
on  account  of  the  British  dollar  as  was  anticipated,  ftnd 
the  actuals  worked  out  to  a  net  charge. 


very 


10.625.  {Mr.  Jaekwn.)  But  your  sources  of  profit  are 
try  limited  now  practically  P— There  is  nothing 
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copper  and  of  the  Briush  dollar. 

10,4$26.  \Chairman.)  Do  you  not  occasionally  do 
coinage  for  other  states  ?— Yes,  we  do.  We  get  a  small 
revenue  from  that.  That  ia  ahown  under  "  Miecri- 
laneoaa  "  receipts  of  the  Hint. 

10,627.  (Mr.  Jachaon.)  It  is  suggested  that  other 
states  do  coinage  tor  yon  sometimes,  is  it  not  T— Yes  i 
hut  I  do  not  thinV  there  is  any  ground  for  that 
Boggestion. 

•  10,623.  {Chairman.)  By  the  way,  yon,  Mr.  Jacob,  are 
practically  the  head  of  the  Mint,  are  yon  notP— Aa  far 
as  the  extent  of  its  coining  operationu  is  concerned. 

10.629.  Have  you  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  has  been  much  e::tia  coining  of  rupees  at  the 
mints  of  the  Native  States  P— No,  there  has  been  very 
little  coinage  at  the  Nati\e  States'  mints.  Just  when 
the  mints  were  first  closed  there  was  some  cxtia  coin- 
age  in  a  few  such  mints.  One  or  two  of  the  Statea 
thought  they  could  make  a  profit  by  coining,  and  they 
did  increase"  for  a  time  their  coinage  operations. 

10.630.  You  were  aware  that  one  of  the  objections 
made  to  the  dosing  of  the  Mints  was  that  the  Hative 
States  might  possibly  coin  to  a  considerable  extent  F— 
Yes. 

10,681.  Thft  fear  which,  if  I  remember  right,  we 
were  told  need  not  infioence  ua  very  much  in  our  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  baa  not  been  realised? — ^No, 
on  the  whole  there  has  been  eomparatirely  little  increase 
in  the  soinage  of  the  NutiTe  States. 

10,632-3.  (3f  r.  Jaekaon.)  The  NatiTe  States'  coinage 
does  circulate,  does  it  not  P — It  oiroulates  jnst  on  the 
borders  of  the  Native  States,  bnt  not  anywhere  for  from 
them. 

10,634.  Would  it  be  refused,  for  instance,  in  Cal- 
cutta?— Oh  ye«,  we  should  never  take  it  in  Calcutta. 

10,035.  It  is  not  legal  tender  outside  the  limits  of  the 
Native  States  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

10.636.  {Cliairman.)  I  think  that  carries  ns  through 
most  of  the  erpeiiditure  departments,  snd  brings  us  to 
the  Famine  Belief  Fund.  Yon  haye  told  us  generally  the 
arrangements  under  which  the  Famine  Relief  Fund  is 
constituted.  I  am  right  in  calling  it "  Fond,"  am  I 
not  P— We  do  not  call  it  a  fnnd,  we  call  it  a  grant. 

10.637.  Was  not  the  original  idea  that  a  certain  sum 
was  either  to  be  laid  ont  in  reproductive  works  or  to  be 
set  aside  P— Yes,  but  it  is  always  eipended  in  the  year 
in  which  the  gruit  is  made. 

10.638.  Was  it  the  original  intention  that  it  should 
always  be  expended  in  the  year  P — I  think  so. 

10.639.  Perhaps  you  can  give  ns  a  sketch  of  what  the 
anangementwas  or  is  P— I  think  the  general  policy  of  the 
Famine  Belief  and  Inanrarce  Grant  was  explained  in 
some  detail  at  a  previous  examination.  The  amount  was 
at  first  fixed  atBx.  1.600,000,  but  I  may  observe  that  Sir 
James  Weatland  in  the  last  Buc^t  Statement 
announced  that  the  grant  in  futnre  might  be  reduced 
to  1,000,000  instead  of  1,600,000. 

10.640.  Has  it  been  maiiitsined  at  a  million  and  a 

lialf?  Not  always.   Finnncial  preesure  during  some 

years  has  oompelled  the  Oovemment  to  withhold  the 
itmit,  but  from  1889-90  it  was  restored  to  the  extent 
of  1.000,000,  and  in  1891-92,  1892  ^3,  and  1893-94,  the 
whole  amount  of  1,£00,000  was  provided;  1,000,000 
has  been  provided  since  then,  and,  according  to  the 
announcement  in  the  Budget  Statement  for  1896-97, 
that  is  the  amount  to  be  provided  in  ftatare. 

10.641.  Did  it  begin  with  1877-78  or  with  1878-79?— 
It  began  with  1881-82 ;  there  was  direct  expenditure  for 

famine  relief  before  that. 

10642.  Bnt  the  new  arrangement  took  effect  from 
1881-82,  did  it  P— Yea. 

_  say  on  an  average 

  Has  over  a  million 

provided  every  year  P— No,  some  years  no  charge 
was  made  under  Famine  Insurance. 

10  644.  But  would  a  million  b4  too  high  an  average 
for  the  whole  time,  do  you  think  ?— The  average  is  a  little 
over  a  million,  including  the  lose  on  the  workicg  of 
the  Indian  Midland  and  Bengal  Nag|inr  Railways. 


10,643.  What  amount  would  you 
has  been  provided  since  then  P  E 
been  provided  every  year  P— No.  eo 


The  actual  charges  wainst  Famine 
ttuoe  (including  that  loss)  have  been 

1881-  82 

1882-  8J  .... 

1883-  84 

1884-  85        .      .      .  - 

1885-  86 

188ti-87  .... 
1887-88 

ISSS-i-g  .... 

1889-  90 

1890-  91  .... 

1891-  92 

1892-  93  .... 

1893-  94  - 

1894-  95  .... 

1895-  96  (Bevised  Kstimate) 

1896-  97  (Budget  Estimate)  - 

Total  - 
Average  - 


Belief  and  Inmr- 

hS  follows : — 
Bx. 
1,567.886 
1,495.972 
1.522,813 
1.548,357 
1,529,271 
400,832 
376,607 
508,618 
1.O62.009 
1,082,360 
1,5UU,000 
1,500,000 
l.i89,569 
1,000,000 
1.000,000 
1,000,000 


18,044,184 

1,166,261 


10.645.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Yon  said  in  some  years  the 
charge  was  not  provided? — Yes.  I  should  nave  said 
only  very  small  amounts  were  provided. 

10.646.  Bnt  in  those  years  the  revenue  was  collected 
that  was  intended  to  provide  that  charge,  was  it  not  P 
—No  revenue  was  remitted  during  those  years. 

10.647.  No  rerenne  was  remitted?  The  revenne 
was  collected,  thou^  the  provision  was  not  made  P — 
I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  auy  particular 
revenue  is  assigned  to  this. 

10.648.  No,  bnt  there  was  no  leas  revenne  collected 
on  account  of  that  grant  being  withheld  P — No. 

10.649.  (Sir  Jame$  PaUs.)  Bnt  the  Famine  Grant  is  in 
fact  merely  a  surplus  of  revenne  assigned  to  this  pur- 
pose wbeu  there  is  a  surplus  H — Yes. 

10.650.  If  there  is  no  snrplns  yon  cannot  assign  it? 
— No,  not  without  extra  taxation. 

10.651 .  (Chairman.)  When  your  finances'  admitted  it. 
the  full  sum  of  1,500,000  a  year  was  provided  P— 
Yes. 

10.652.  What  was  done  with  it,  supposing  that  in  a 
particular  year  the  total  amount  was  not  required  for 
the  relief  of  fomine,  or  for  the  construction  of  protec- 
tive works  P— Fot  a  year  or  two  the  snrplns  was  used 
in  the  actual  redemption  of  debt,  bnt  latterly  the 
aurplAs  has  been  used  merely  to  reduce  oar  borrowing. 

10.653.  For  other  productive  works  P— Tes. 

10.654.  Though  they  might  not  be  works  imme- 
diately connected  with  famine  relief  ? — Well,  it  ia  con- 
sidered that,  if  we  reduce  onr  borrowing,  it  ia  jnst  the 
same  aa  aotnally  redeeming  debt. 

10.655.  Then  yon  put  it  in  this  way :  supposing  you 
had  provided  in  one  year  1,500,000  Kz.,  and,  for  some 
reason  or  otlier,  yon  were  not  able  to  pay  more  than  a 
million  for  famme  relief  purposes  pure  and  simple, 
yon  would  then  have  500,000  Bx. ;  and  annpoeing  yon 
were  borrowing  for  an  ordinary  commercial  railway, 
yon  would  have  applied  that  500,000  Bx.  in  reducing 
the  borrowing  required  for  that  commercial  i-ailway  P — 
We  should  have  reduced  the  amount  that  we  borrowed 
by  that  amount. 

10.656.  Yon  look  upon  that  as  tantamount  to  the 
reduction  of  debt  7 — Yes. 

10.657.  (ilr.  Jaekeon.)  In  using  it  so,  vou  did  not  set 
op  any  fresh  account  for  it  P — We  opened  a  head  iu  our 
accounts  for  reduction  of  debt ;  we  charged  the  balance 
of  the  famine  grant  to  that  head,  and  ci^ited  it  finally 
to  Government  on  onr  books. 

10.658.  (Chairman.)  Then,  from  that  point  of  view, 
you  treated  it  as  a  fund,  because  you  considered  yon 
bad  to  account  for  the  balance  7 — We  had  to  account 
for  the  Ijalance  year  by  year ;  bnt  we  always  used  up 
the  whole  amount  that  was  granted  by  Government. 

10.659.  And  you  never  carried  the  balance  forward 

from  year  to  year? — No. 

10.660.  And  what  is  the  rule  about  it  now  ?  Is  it  a 
million  that  is  now  granted  P — It  was  announced  Sir 
James  Westlaud  in  the  last  budget  statement  that  the 
Government  cocoidered  tJiat  a  million  would  now  be 
sufficient. 
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10,661.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  On  what  gronnd  P— On  the 
gronnd  that  the  expenditure  already  incnrred  haB 
formed  a  oonsiderable  insaranoe  againot  famine,  and 
that  the  expenditure  to  be  inourred  lor  famine  relief  in 
the  future  is  not  likely  to  be  BO  great  as  it  has  been  in 
previoua  famines. 

10,662-3.  That  is  to  say,  most  of  the  protectire  rail- 
ways have  been  madeP— Yea,  and  a  lar^e  amount  of 
iconey  has  also  been  spent  on  protective  irrigation 
works. 

10,664-5.  Sir  James  Westland,  t  suppose,  would  argue 
that  there  hnn  been  already  a  very  substantial  ontlay  for 
the  object  which  the  Uorernment  had  in  view,  when 
they  established  the  Famine  Belief  Fund  ;  that  it  never 
could  bare  been  the  intention  to  carry  such  a  big  fund 
as  that  on  lor  ever;  and  thai  now  the  time  has  come 
to  reduce  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  view, 

10,666-7.  (ilfr.  Jaekton.)  Bat  I  take  it  that  there  is 
also  this  answer.  The  famines  occurred  in  certain 
centres  of  population,  whith.  either  by  reason  of  their 
want  of  communication  with  other  districts  or  of 
their  want  '.if  irrigation  works,  were  subjottt  to  great 
distress  in  certain  seasons.  Now  those  distriocs  have 
been  mainly  opened  up  by  means  of  railway  oommnni- 
oation,  and  mainly  supplied  with  irrigation  works : 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  that  area  is  coocemed,  the 
works  of  protection  have  been  provided  P — Yes,  I  tliink 
that  that  is  an  equally  important  jnstiftcatirai  for 
redncing  the  grant. 

10.668.  {Sir  Jame$  Peile.)  The  Famine  Commission 
laid  down  a  programme  of  proteotive  railways  in  1880  ? 

— Yes,  they  did. 

10.669.  And  nearly  all  those  railways  have  now  been 
made  P — Yes. 

10.670.  (Chairman.)  I  see  at  page  108  of  the  Finance 
and  Revenue  Accounts,  a  summary  of  capital  expendi- 
ture on  the  construction  of  protective  railways  and 
irrigation  works,  amounting  to  7,196,000  to  the  end  of 
189S-94,  beginning  with  1881-82?— Tes. 

10.671.  Would  that  represent  the  whole  of  the  outlay 
on  protective  works  under  the  Famine  Belief  system  P 
— ^That  represents  all  that  has  been  charged  to  the 
Famine  Relief  Grant  for  the  oonstrnction  of  protective 
works,  both  railways  and  irrigation.  It  does  not  include 
the  amount  taken  against  the  Famine  Belief  Grant  on 
account  of  the  net  loss  on  the  Indian  Uidland  and 
Bengal-Nagpur  Bailwayt,  which  are  reckoned  as 
protective  worlcs. 

10.672.  In  those  13  years  to  1893-94  that  would  re- 
present the  total  expenditure  on  account  of  famine 
reliefP — On  the  construction  of  protective  worla  charged 
against  the  Famine  Belief  Grant. 

10.673.  But  is  there  anything  else  paid  out  of  the 
Famine  Belief  Fund  P — There  is  also  the  amonnt  that 
has  been  charged  for  the  reduction  of  debt. 

10.674.  That  I  understand  P— And  then  there  is  the 
direct  expenditure  for  famine  reKbf ;  that  also  is  charged 
to  this  bead. 

10.675.  And  has  that  been  large  P— Nc,  it  has  not 
been  large  in  any  year  since  1878-79. 

10.676.  But  that  makes  up  the  famine  relief  service  • 
— Tes.  But  the  Secretary  of  State  has  also  allowed  the 
net  charge  for  the  two  protective  railways  (already 
menl^onea)  which  have  been  construoted  by  companicF, 
to  be  taken  as  a  charge  against  the  Famine  Insurance 
Grant. 

10.677.  They  will  not  oome  under  that  7,196,000  ?— 
No. 

10.678.  Did  yon  find  money  for  them  and  pay  it  over 
to  the  companies  P— We  have  lent  those  companies 
money,  and  they  have  provided  a  certain  amount  by 
raising  capital. 

10.679.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  But,  of  course,  the  loan  to 
them  is  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct? — Yes.  And 
the  net  charge  for  these  railways  is  not  actually  shown 
againsB  Famine  B^ef  and  Insnruiee ;  it  is  taken  against 
the  Baitway  Bevenue  Account ;  but  in  our  Accounts  the 
wnonnt  of  the  net  charge  for  tdiese  two  railways  is 
reckoned  as  forming  part  of  ^e  total  provision  to  be 
made  for  Famine  Bdief  and  Insnrance,  and  the  Famine 
JnBnran?e  grant  actually  charged  is  reduced  by  that 
amonnt. 

10.680.  (Chairman.)  Tltese  being  protective  railways, 
were  they  expected  to  pay,  or  did  you  lend  to  the  com- 
panies without  asking  them  intdrest,  or  only  asking 
them  for  a  small  intemtP— The  arrangements  are  a 


little  complicated,  but  we  get  our  interest  if  the 
earnings  cover  it.   Their  interest  is  thn  first  charge. 

10.681.  Are  these  railroads  completed  yet  P — The 
Indian  Midland,  I  suppose,  is  completed.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  extensions  to  that  lim?  that  are  contem- 
plated. But  the  Bengal-Nagpur  system  is  not  completed 
yet. 

10.682.  And  therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  working  to  an  extent  to  enable  ycu  to  get  any  of 
your  money  back  ? — They  work  at  a  net  Insa  at  preaent, 
both  of  them.  It  was  ihs' knowledge  that  they  pro- 
bably would  do  so  for  a  time,  at  any  rate,  that  led  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  allow  the  neb  loss  upon  them  to 
be  reckoned  as  changed  against  the  Famine  Insurance 
Grant. 

10.683.  (ilfr.  /(teuton.)  But  have  they  ever  been 
assured  of  the  interest  on  the  capital  laid  down  P — ^We 
guaranteed  that. 

10.684.  (Chainnan.)  I  think  there  remains  one 
Department,  the  Civil  Buildings  and  Boads,  with  which 
we  have  not  dealt ;  perhaps  yon  wuald  tell  us  the 
arrangements  made  tor  executing  civil  buildings  and 
constnicting  roads  P — For  the  most  part  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  department  is  made  over  to  local 
governments.  Some  of  the  charges  in  connexion  with 
Imperial  departments,  such  as  the  )>0£t  office, 
telegraphs,  and  salt*  are  retained  as  Impcriitl  charges, 
but  even  those  works  are  generally  carried  out  by  the 
Provincial  GovErnments,  who  make  a  charge  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  use  of  their  establishraenU. 

10.685.  Then  as  far  as  the  larger  part  of  that  work, 
namely,  the  buildings  and  roa&,  is  concerned,  the 
central  Government  Iniows  nothing  at  all  abont  it  t — 
They  ai-e  not  ooncemed  with  the  details. 

10.686.  Can  yon  compare  the  charges  under  this  head 
in  1875-76  and  1893-04  P— Yes.  The  gross  expenditure 
in  India  was  3,241,388  in  187i>-76  and  4.481,378  in 
1893-94,  against  which  there  were  receipts  of  487,877 
in  1876-76  and  of  685,847  in  189:3-94,  and  the  net 
oxpenditui-e  in  India  was  therefore  2,75i,6ll  Bf.  in 
1876-96  ard  3,89^,531  Bx.  in  1893-94.  Besides  this 
there  were  net  charges  in  England  of  76,&81f.  in 
1876-76  and  6_',683i.  in  1893-94. 

10.687.  ThatfahciWB  a  very  c<iosiderab1e  not  iiuaease. 
Can  you  give  us  the  reason  of  it? — Part  of  lhat  ia 
Imperial  expeuditnre  and  part  provincial.  The  gross 
Imperial  expenditure  in  India  in  1875-76  was  323,000, 
and  in  1893-94  690,000.  The  greater  part  of  that  in- 
crease is  accounted  for  bv  the  addition  of  the  works  in 
Upper  Burmah,  the  whole  expenditure  of  which  is  at 
present  retained  as  Imperial.  The  expenditure  in 
Upper  Burmah  was  299,000,  and  the  iiicrense  is  367,0C0, 
80  that  b!1  but68,000i3acoounted  for  by  Upper  Hurmah. 
Under  '*  Provincial  and  Local "  tiie  exjwnditure  varies 
largely  with  the  balances  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments  and  with  their  general  financial  position.  lb  is 
B  bead  of  charge,  the  expenditure  on  which  can  be 
most  easily  increased  without  incurring  any  large  per- 
manent liabili^.  Consequently  the  Provincial  Goveiii- 
ments  generally  spend  their  surplus  balances  of  a 
temporary  nature  on  public  works. 

10.688.  Can  you  make  any  separation  between  build- 
ings and  roads  in  the  expenditure  P— I  have  not  taken 
out  ike  figures ;  the  figures  for  communications  and 
for  buildings  are  given  separately  in  the  accoanta. 

10.689.  That  expenditure  on  the  roads  iu  not  a  very 
heavy  expenditure,  is  itP — The  accounts  do  not  give  a 
total  for  Imperial,  provincial,  and  local,  all  taken 
together,  under  the  various  sub-heads  of  Bnildings, 
Communications,  &o.,  but  it  can  bo  taken  out  from  the 
detailed  acc-^wits,  if  desired.  I  can  say,  however,  that 
the  expenditure  on  Commnnieationa  furniiihes  the 
gi-eater  part  of  the  charge  under  this  head. 

10.690.  Well,  would  you  look  at  the  "  ClassifieJ 
"  Abstract  of  Expenditure  from  Provincial  Funds  on 
"  roads  and  other  works  of  communication  "P— Thar, 
gives  the  charges  separately  for  Provincial  funds. 

10.691.  That  gives  provincial  funds  something  like 
683,000  Bx.  P— YeSj  but  there  is  also  abont  20,000  Bx. 
incurred  in  the  Civil  Department  (see  p.  167  of  the 
Finance  and  Bevenue  Accounts  of  189^3-94),  which  makes 
the  total  abont  704,000  Rx.  for  "Provincial." 

10.692.  And  then  from  Imperial  fuiKls  there  is  w 
expenditure  of  260,000,  is  tbero  not  ?~Yes. 

10,G93.  Those  sums  make  up  an  expenditure  of  very 
nearly  1,000,000  Bx.  on  roads,  do  they  notp—From 
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Mr.  S.  Jacob,  Imperial  and  Prorinoiul  (ands  it  is  064,000  Bx. ;  bat 
C.SJ.        there  is  the  looal  espmiditure,  too. 

,,,  TJ^iaoc  10,694.  The  local  expenditure  is  lulditional  There 
10  Jane  1886.    ^  i  103^^  from  local  fanda. 

Military  10.695.  The  total,  therefore,  wooW  como  Tery  nearly 

Pensions.      to  2,000,000  F— feci,  just  a  little  over  2,000.000  Rx. 

10.696.  On  roads  ?— Tea. 

10,696a.  And  there  is  nothing  else  except  buildinffa, 
is  there  P — There  is  some  expenditure  on  what  is  called 
"  miecellaneotis  public  improvements,"  but  it  is  not 
Tery  large.  The  total  expenditure  on  that  sub-head  is 
228,000  Kx.  "Establishments"  also  cose  882,000  Kz. 
fuid  "  Tools  and  Plmt."  "  MtscellaneoQs,"  and  "  Sus- 
pense," 72,000  Kx. 

10,6966.  How,  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  charges 
here  local  P— Yes,  a  very  lar^  proportion.  The  local 
charges  in  1893-94  amounted  to  1,677,000  out  of 
a  total  of  4,484,000. 

10.697.  Th«i  there  is  a  certain  number  of  ohargea  in 
England  that  keep  pretty  constant.  In  1875-76  they 
were  04,435i.  and  in  1893-94  88,411(.  Could  you  give 
us  any  details  of  them  P— Yea ;  t>ie  charges  are  for  the 
Boyal  Indian  Engineering  College,  2-l,00Ji.  in  1875-76, 
and  the  receipts  17,000/.,  leaving  7,000!.  au  the  net 
charge  in  that  year.  In  1893-94  the  charge  was  29,0001. 
and  the  receipts  2b,000^>  leaving  a  not  charge  of  3,000/., 
and  there  were  also  some  alteration!:  and  additions  to 
buildings  which  brought  np  the  total  net  charge  to 
4,500/.  Then  the  rest  of  the  charges  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  tho  furlough  pay  of  military  and  civil  officers  of 
the  Public  Works  Department ;  that  charge  amoanced 
to66,000i.  in  1875-76,  and  to  60,0u0;.  in  1893-94.  The 
stores  came  to  lO.OOOi.in  lb75-76and  3,000/.  in  1893-94. 

10.698.  How  far  would  that  snm  of  2,000,0004.  that 
we  have  roughly  arrived  at,  represent  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  roads  P  How  are  the  by-commnnications 
kept  up  in  the  provinces  P — That  includes  the  expen- 
diture upon  all  roads,  except  municipal  roads  and  Tillage 
roads. 

10.699.  And  mantcipal  roads  would  only  be  those 
within  municipal  boundaries  f— Yes.  They  are  charged 
to  municipal  rates. 

10,703.  But  that  would  not  include  the  communications 
between  rillage  and  Tillage  P — No,  there  is  hardly  any 
ohafise  ujion  Uoremment  accounts  for  that  nnlees  they 
happen  to  lie  on  a  road  which  is  considered  important 
enough  to  keep  up  from  either  Provincial  or  Iiocal 
funds.  Inter.Tillage  communicationu  are  generally 
mere  fair-weather  tracks,  nnbridged  and  uumetalled. 

10.701.  Then  this  2,000,0001.  is  merely  expenditure 
upon  the  main  ohannelB  of  communication  between 
town  and  town  T — Yes. 

10.702.  That  is  all  the  chance  that  falls  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  roads  P— .Of  civil  roads.  Them  are 
some  charges  under  **  HUituy  Works "  for  military 
roads. 

10.703.  {Sir  James  Peile.)  Does  that  include  local 
fand  r<»ids  P^Yes. 

10.704.  (Cliairman.)  Do  yon  o(Uuider  that  tho  in- 
crease, which  I  think  yon  hare  shown  us  is  a  lurge 
one,  of  the  Imperial  expenditure  on  civil  buildings 
needs  any  exphmation  P  I  think  you  showed  that  the 
Imperial  charge  on  rivil  buildings  had  very  nearly 
doubled  in  the  time,  did  you  not? — Yes,  but  the  in- 
crease was  not  wholly  for  buildings.  It  included  some 
charges  for  communications.  I  stated  also  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  increase  was  due  to  the  expenditure 
in  Upper  Burmah.  ^ 

10.705.  And  I  think  we  gathered  that,  as  far  as  the 
proTincial  expenditure  goes,  that  is  very  much  depen- 
dent upon  proTincial  flnaneial  prosperity  P—Yes,  to  a 
luge  extent. 

10.706.  In  good  years  they  spend  a  good  deal  of 
money ;  in  bad  years  they  economise  P — Yes.  There 
.is  an  immense  field  for  expenditure  on  public  works  in 
India,  and  almost  any  amount  that  is  available  could 
be  spent  on  them. 

10.707.  Under  what  department  of  the  State  are  those 
civil  buildings  and  kmmIb  ?— Under  the  Public  Works 
Department. 

10.708.  The  Public  Works  Department  carry  these 
works  out.  just  as  they  carry  out  the  irrigation  works 
and  the  railway  works,  t  suppose  P— Yes,  there  is  a 
senarate  branch  for  the  roads  and  buildings. 


10,709-10.  And  is  the  central  office  of  that  branch 
at  OalouctaP— -There  is  a  Public  Works  Secretary  to  the 
GoTemment  of  India,  and  his  Department  maintains 
the  general  oontrol  over  the  whole  of  India. 

10.711.  But  there  are  branches  of  the  Public  WoHcs 
Depaj'tmrait  in  the  several  provincesP — Yes,  every 
ProTinoial  GoTernment  has  aPablic  Works  Secretariat. 

10.712.  You  pat  in  this  interesting  return  of  the 
increase  of  army  pB,y,  colonels'  allowances,  and  retired 
pay,  between  1876-76  and  1^3-94.  Under  the  head  of 
colonel's  allowances  the  increase  is  from  SlO.UoOI.  to 
535,0001.,  the  numbers  increasing  from  201  Co  501.  Ib 
that  due  to  the  increase  of  the  army,  or  do  you  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  such  an  increase  as  that  F — It  is 
entirely  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  officers 
who  haTe  become  entitl«d  to  colonels'  ^owances 
between  those  two  dates. 

10.713.  But  is  the  larger  number  of  officers  becoming 
entitled  due  to  a  change  in  the  regulationB  in  tiieir 
favour  in  the  meantime? — Yes.  I  Iteioy  that  is  the 
case. 

10.714.  {8irDonaidStmaH.)ThabiBBo.  It  is  entirely 
in  consequence  of  a  regulation  which  is  called  the 
Cranbomo  decision,  under  which  all  officers  of  the 
StaH'  Corps,  whatever  their  position,  became  entitled  to 
colonels'  altowances  after  38  years'  serrice.  It  is  rising 
to  a  maximum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  reach  it 
in  1900  or  thereabout  P— Yes,  within  the  next  fire  years. 

10.715.  And  then  it  will  diminisii,  because  that 
r^niation  no  longer  exists.  It  does  not  apply  to 
officers  who  are  now  entering  the  service. 

{Ohairman.)  It  only  applied  to  the  officers  in  the 
serTice  at  the  time  P 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes.  To  all  who  entered  the 
Staff  Corps  before  a  fixed  date. 

10.716.  (Chairman,)  There  is  another  heading  upon 
which  there  has  been  a  very  large,  increase — the 
Staff  Corps  pensions,  which  rise  from  403,0C0/.  bo 
611,000/. P — Yes;  that  is  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
scale  of  pensions.  The  principal  rise  took  place  before 
1881  (yoor  lorrlship  will  see  the  present  figure  had  been 
almost  reached  in  that  year),  when  special  pensions 
Were  offered  with  a  view  to  reduce  the  attimate  charge 
for  colonels'  allowances.  In  that  year  an  increased 
scale  of  pensions  was  granted;  but  the  charge  has  not 
inereaBed  largely  since  then,  chiefly  because  uie  special 
pensions  falling  in  have  ooanterbalanced  the  new 
pensions  granted.  An  increased  scale  of  pensions  for 
the  Engineers  and  Ar^llery  was  nlso  sanctioned  in 
1878.  1110  number  of  !l^gineer  officcra  also  has  largely 
increased. 

10.717.  Another  bead  of  increase  is  the  Medical. 
418  officers  earned  126,0001.,  and  now  there  are  431,  a 
veiT  small  increaso  in  number,  and  they  earn  192,0OW.  ? 
— ^Yes;  the  scale  of  medical  pensiona  haa  been  in- 
creased. Some  difficulty  was  uperienced  at  one  time 
in  recmitins  for  the  Indian  medical  service,  and  it  sraa 
found  absorately  pecessary  to  increase  the  pensions 
offered. 

10.718.  (,Mr.  Naoroji.)  With  regard  to  the  educational 
institutions^  in  former  days,  when  the  Indians  were 
not  sufficiently  educated,  it  was  only  natural  that  uro- 
fessors,  and  teachers,  and  inspeetorB  should  be  English- 
men ;  bat  now,  when  the  colleges  and  the  universities 
have  been  turning  out:  Indians  of  very  great  attainments* 
if  Indians  instead  of  Englishmen  were  employed  in '  the 
Education  Department  (excepting  perhaps  for  one  or 
two  purposes,  such  as  English  language  aud  literature, 
or  some  such  important  subject  in  which  an  Englishman 
would  be  the  best  teacher),  would  not  that  aiminish 
very  much  the  expenditare  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment P — Yes;  but  I  believe  that  the  empldymeni.  of 
nattTOB  in  the  Education  Department  has  been  very 
largely  extended. 

10.719.  And  if  it  is  extended  further  it  will  tend 
towards  economical  expenditure  P — The  employment 
of  natives  undonbtedly  would  diminish  the  expenditure, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  say  it  would  be  more 
economical. 

10.720.  I  mean  that  yon  have  men  of  equal  ability 
and  knowledge  among  the  Indians  who  could  be  em- 
ployed at  a  lower  salary  P — I  do  nut  know  that  I  could 
say  of  eqoftl  ability  and  knowledge. 

10.721.  I  am  taking  it  that  the  Indian  Universities 
have  done  their  work,  and  produced  many  men  of  great 
attainments  and  quite  as  able  as  any  other  set  of  men ; 
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otherwise  the  TTniversities  are  doing  no  work?  -Un- 
doubtedly the  Indian  Colleges  have  turned  out  many 
scholars  who  have  proved  themselves  at  the  Univerflity 
examinations  to  be  men  of  great  attainments.  And  T 
believe  several  of  these  men  have  been  employed,  and 
are  employed,  by  the  Education  Department. 

10.722.  If  that  empli^ment  were  extended  more  and 
more,  it  would  be  more  economioalp— Donbtless;  and  I 
shonld  suppose  it  will  be  more  extended  as  greater 
n-imbers  qualify  themselves  for  saoh  employment. 

10.723.  At  loss  salaries.  Certainly  there  is  a  lai^ 
nnmber  of  edncated  youths  sent  out  from  the  ani- 
Tersities  from  whom  a  snffioient  number  can  be 
obtained  who  could  be  perfectly  qualified  to  do  thcwe 
duties  P — The  Education  Departaient  is  not  a  very 
favourite  Department.  I  think  that  natives  of  India 
of  great  attainments,  as  a  mle,  prefer  employment  in 
other  Departments. 

10.7^.  Yes.  but  I  am  talking  of  the  Education 
Department  like  all  other  Depiu*tmentB,  wherever  a 
native  can  be  found  qualified  to  fill  a  certain  post  will 
it  not  be  economical  to  employ  him  instead  of  neees  ■ 
sarily  pntting  in  the  Suropenu  P  That  in  the  question. 
It  is  only  natural  P— I  dtoald  say  so,  where  a  native  can 
be  employed  with  due  re^rd  to  efficiency. 

10,725.  Wherever  he  can  be  employed  ? — ^He  can  be 
engaged  at  a  lower  salary. 

10,72^.  Ted,  he  can  be  engaged  at  a  loWer  salary ; 
two-thirds  is  the  proportion  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  P — The  difficulty  is  to  get  a  sufficient  number 
of  qualified  natives. 

10,727.  The  diffioully  in  fiact  arises  because  they  are 
not  allowed  to  enter,  not  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
getting  them.  .The  difficulty  Is  tlut  Government  will 
not  employ  them.  If  the  Government  Iiud  down  regular 
rules  and  regnlations,  acoording  to  which  the9e  appoint- 
ments were  to  be  given  by  certain  proper  competition 
and  a  fair  trial,  then  we  should  know  whether  there 
were  qualified  persons  or  not  ? — T  should  aay  that,  the 
employment  of  natives  being  cheaper,  the  Provincial 
Governments  would  employ  wem,  wherever  they  con* 
sidered  that  that  oonld  be  done  consistently  with 
efficiency  and  good  administration. 

10,723.  Is  any  syBtem  adopted  by  which  properly 
qualified  natives  can  be  employed  as  a  matter  of  right  P 
Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  which  anybody  may 
compete  and  get  a  proper  place?  There  is  no  such 
system ;  there  is  no  fair  trial  given  9 — There  is  no 
general  system  of  competition  for  the  higher  appoint* 


ments  in  the  Education  Department,  either  for  Euro-  ifr.  S.  Jacob, 
peans  or  natives.  C.S.I. 

10.729.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  if  the  Indian  element  jq  June  i8»6 
can  be  introduced  and  made  larger  and  larger,  the  _ 
expenditure  will  be  more  economical,  being  at  a  less  He.venm 
salary  p— Yes,  as  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  Consistently 

with  efficiency. 

10.730.  And  there  is  t^is  advantage  that  it  would  be 
an  economical  advantage  to  India  that  so  many  of  the 
Indians  would  be  )jrovided  for,  instead  of  persons 
coming  in  and  supplying  their  places  P  There  would  be 
the  double  advantage;  not  only  the  actual  amount  of 
saving  oa  the  expenditure,  but  the  actual  economical  ' 
efi'eot  upon  the  country  itself.  Well,  the  same  questions 
will  apply,  I  say,  to  the  Public  Works  Department. 
From  the  engineering  colleges  engineers  are  prepared 
in  large  numbers,  and  yet  India  employs  them  very 
sparingly,  and  does  not  give  sufficient  encouragement 
to  them  to  come  out  and  do  the  work  of  their  country. 
If  a  snffioient  number  of  engineers  were  employed  from 

■  tiie  Indians,  then,  on  the  same  ground,  there  would  be 
economising  of  expenditure,  would  there  not  P — I  do  not 
think  so  at  present.  The  Provincial  Service  system  is 
being  gradually  extended  to  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment. Bub.  as  fsT  as  I  know,  no  large  nnmber  of 
natives  in  that  Department  axe  as  yet  paid  at  a  lower 
T9ie  than  the  Rnropeans. 

10.731.  But  they  oonld  be  obtained  if  there  was  a 
regular  system  of  employing  Indians,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  rise  in  the  service.  Wo  know  that  niiUves 
of  the  same  acquirements  and  kuxiwledge  can  be 
ohtnined  at  a  U>m  salary,  which  would  be  only  reason- 
able, ant*  the  Secretary  of  State  imdsts  that  they  should 
be  paid  at  two-thirds  the  salary  P — I  do  not  know  whether 
^at  is  posnble  at  present  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
case  of  tne  engineers. 

10.732.  If  they  ore  fairly  employed  and  if  a  fair 
opening  is  given  to  them,  they  cannot  ask  as  hiffh 
salaries  as  are  given  to  Kuropeans  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance P — Many  of  those  employed  hitherto  have  received 
the  same  salaries  as  Europeans. 

10.733.  That  may  be  because  there  are  only  very  few 
employed,  and  Government  cannot  make  a  distinction  i 
but  if  there  is  a  regular  system  of  employing  the  best 
they  can  get  at  such  salaries  as  the  nati^ras  are  willing 
to  accept,  tjie  natives  will  accept  them  with  very  great 
pleasure  P— The  matter  has  been  under  considei  ation, 
and  the  extendon  of  the  Provincial  Service  system 
to  the  Public  Works  Department  has  been  suictioned, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  brought  into  force  so 
far  to  any  great  extent. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  uuxi  at  J 1  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Wednesday,  17th  June  1896. 


PBBSKNT : 

Thr  lord  WELBY,  6.C.B.  (Chairman,  pbbsidtng). 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  Ij.  Jackson,  M.P. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stbwart,  Bart..  G.C.B., 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.C.B. 


Sir  Jambs  Pbile,  K.C.S.I. 
Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 
Mr.  R.  G.  C.  MowBBAY. 

Mr.  Colin  6.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Stb^hbn  Jacob,  C.S.I.,  Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  of  the  Government  of  India,  recalled  and  farther 

examined. 


10,734-6.  {Chairman.)  Mr.  Jacob,  we  are  ^oing  to  take 
up  to-day  the  collection  of  revenue,  beginning  with  the 
land  revenue.   The  land  revenue  constitutes  about  40  per 


cent.,  does  it  not,  of  the  total  revenue  of  India  P — Xo,  not 
80  much  as  that  at  present.  The  land  revenue  in  lS9;j_94 
was  25,590,000  out  of  a  total  gross  revenue  of  90,565,000. 

Ur  3 


Mr.  S.  Jacob, 

asj. 

17  June  1896. 
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10.737.  Perhaps  the  per-centage  of  40,  which  I  have 
seen,  referB  only  to  the  tax  revenue :  is  that  bo  P— Possibly. 
Takinf;  the  principul  heads  of  revenue  it  only  fonns  26 
out  of  60  niilliona  that  would  he  a  little  more  than  40  per 
cent. 

10.738.  (Mr.  Jackttm.)  About  "25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  }>— Rather  more  than  that  percentage  of  the  whole ; 
25,000,000  out  of  90,000.000. 

10.739.  I  thought  you  said  9fi,000.000P— About  28  per 
cent. 

10.740.  iChairman.)  What  is  the  first  head  under  the 
class  of  direct  demands  upon  the  revenue? — ^The  first 
heads  are  "  Refunds  and  Drawbacks  "  and  "  Assignments 
and  Compensations."  These  are,  however,  general  heads 
which  relate  to  all  or  several  of  the  principal  heads  of 
revenue.  They  have  subheads  distributing  theni  over  the 
various  heads  of  revenue ;  and  the  charges  coming  under 
these  two  heads  can  probably  be  most  conveniently  taken 
up  with  the  charges  of  the  particular  revenue  head  to 
which  they  relate.  'Ihe  next  head  and  by  far  the  largest 
of  tiie  heads  coming  under  the  general  class  of  '*  Diree« 
Demands  on  the  Revenue"  is  the  head  of  "Land 
Revenue." 

10.741.  Why  ia  the  land  revenue  head  so  large  and 
important  P — Land  revenue  is  the  most  important  of  all 
the  revenue  heads  of  the  Government  of  India,  and 
further  the  land  revenue  charge  head  compiises  not  only 
the  direct  charges  for  the  collection  of  thait  revenue,  but 
also  the  charges  for  the  settlement  of  the  revenue  and  the 
general  charges  of  district  administntion  in  many  other 
departments. 

10,742-3.  What  are  the  subheads  coming  under  the 
general  bead  of  land  revenue  P— 'lliere  are  general  charges 
of  district  administration,  survey  and  settlement,  allow- 
ances to  district  and  lillatre  officers,  land  records  and 
agricuUure,  uommissioD  on  collection  of  revenue,  manage- 
ment of  estates,  and  the  Inam  Commissioner  in  Madras. 

10.744.  'ITie  actual  charge  of  collecting  land  revenue  has 
increased  cousiderahly,  has  it  not,  between  1875-6  and 

1893-4  ?  Yes ;  the  charge  falling  under  the  head  of  land 

revenue  basincreased  from  2,907,000  to  4,022,000. 

10.745.  That  is  an  increase  of  over  38  per  cent.,  is  it 
not  ?— Tes. 

10,746-8.  Can  ynu  give  us  gross  and  net  receipts  of  land 
nvenue  in  those  years? — They  are  ad  follows: — Gross 
receipts  in  1876-6,  21,540,000.  in  1893-4.  26,336,000, 
making  an  increase  of  4,796,001).  CharjreB  in  1876-6, 
2,906,000,  and  in  1893-4,  4,021,000,  showing  an  increase 
of  1.116,000.  The  net  revenue  in  1875-6  was  18,634,000, 
and  in  1893-4  it  was  22,315,000,  giving  an  increase  in  the 
net  revenue  of  3,681,000. 

■  10.749.  Can  you  tell  us  the  per-centage  of  the  increase  in 
the  gross  first,  and  then  of  the  net  ?— The  per-centage  of 
increase  on  the  gross  revenue  is  22J,and  on  the  net  revenue 

m. 

10.750.  Therefore,  the  per-centage  of  increase,  whether 
-on  the  gross  or  on  the  net,  is  considerably  less  than  the 
pa-centage  of  increase  on  the  charge  of  collection  P— Yes, 
it  is  lees. 

10.751.  The  chajgt  increased  38  per  cent.,  the  net 
revenue  nearly  20  per  cent.,  and  the  gross  reveuue  22  per 
Hjent.  P— Tes. 

10.752.  And  the  increase  is  progressing,  ip  it  not, 
because  the  budget  of  1895-6  shows  an  increase  of  160,000 
over  1893--*,  but  possibly  you  would  speak  of  that  with 
some  reserve,  as  it  is  only  a  budget  estimate  P — Yes.  The 
charge  is  increasing,  hut  not  at  the  rate  shown  by  com- 
parison of  actuals  with  the  budget  eatimate.  The  revised 
^niate  for  1895-6  is  only  4,O874JO0,  and  veiy  likely  the 
actuals  may  be  lower  even  than  that. 

10.753.  You  have  given  us  some  tables  which  show 
what  I  may  call  transverse  sections  of  this  expenditure. 
For  intitance,  the  first  table  gives  the  proirress  of  tbe  charge 
in  each  province,  and  1  see  from  that  that  the  chaise  m 
Madras  has  risen  by  50  per  cent,  from  641,000  to 
959,000  Bx. ;  has  the  revenue  itself  risen  in  a  like  propor- 
tion P— No,  the  revenue  has  risen  by  about  20  per  cent. 

10  754.  Itt  BMnbay,  on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  has 
been  stationary— 663,000  in  1875-6  and  669,000  in  1893-4. 
Has  the  revenue  in  Bombay  remuned  stationary  P— No  ;  it 
has  risen  by  about  27  percent. 

10  755  Can  you  explain  to  ua  the  reasons  for  the  large 
increase  in  Madras  and  the  stationary  character  of  the 
charge  in  Bombay  P— ITie  charge  in  Madras  has  increased 
bv  318  000,  out  of  which  an  amount  of  254,000  (443-189J 
occurs  in  local  charges,  and  is  covered  by  local  receipts 


ooming  under  another  head  (provincial  rates).  Dednoting 
tUs  charge,  the  increase  in  imperial  and  proving  chafes 
is  only  64,000,  or  about  10  per  ceit.  In  Bombay  the 
charges  of  district  administration  have  remained  stationary, 
partly  because  a  large  saving  has  been  effected  in  travelling 
allowances,  which  counterbalances  the  increase  in  salaries 
and  estabtisbments.  A  saving  has  also  been  effected  in 
survey  and  settlement  charges,  which  counterb^anoes  an 
increase  in  the  record  and  village  officers'  charges. 

10,766.  Can  yon  give  ua  a  little  more  explanation  ahont 
the  reason  of  the  increase  in  Madras  P  I  gather  from  your 
answer  that,  in  order  to  make  the  comparisou  fair,  either  a 
large  portion  of  expenditure,  now  chained  to  land  revenue, 
should  be  deducted,  or  else  certain  reodpts  now  credited  to 
provincial  rates  should  be  included  on  the  revenue  side ;  is 
It  not  soP — Yes.  I  think  the  raiost  correct  plan  would  be 
to  deduct  the  local  expenditure.  That  expenditure  is  not 
an  expenditure  for  collection  of  revenue,  but  is  a  chaige 
for  certain  village  servants,  to  meet  which  a  special  cess  has 
been  levied  which  is  credited  under  provincial  rates ;  so  that 
I  think  tbe  more  correct  plan  would  be  to  take  that 
expenditure  out  of  the  account  altogether. 

10.757.  Why  is  it  charged  against  land  revenue,  why 
not  against  provincial  rates,  to  which  it  seems  more 
particuUrly  to  belong  P — ^The  revenue  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
provincial  rate,  but  the  charges  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
charge  for  land  revenue  administration. 

10.758.  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  connexion.  If  the 
revenue  is  not  land  revenue,  why  does  the  expenditure  in 
connexion  ^ith  it  fall  upon  the  head  of  land  revenue? — 
The  expenditure  is  for  village  servants,  who  are  a  portion 
of  the  land  revenue  administration,  but  the  revenue  is  a 

£rovincial  rate — a  rate  levied  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
knd  revenue. 

10.759.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  question  has  been  well 
thought  out ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  that  both  the 
revenue  and  the  charge  ( f  collecting  that  revenue  should 
come  under  the  same  bead? — 'Che  charges  shown  under 
the  land  revenue  head  are  not  the  charges  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  provincial  rates,  but  tbe  charges  to  meet  which 
the  provincial  rates  were  levietl.  As  regards  the  provincial 
rates,  it  happens  almost  in  every  case  that  the  charges 
incurred  appear  under  another  head'of  account;  there  i« 
hardly  any  expenditure  against  provincial  rates,  but  there 
is  a  very  large  revenue,  whidi  u  levied  foe  the  purpose  of 
meeting  expenditure  undn  several  of  the  service  heads — 
fur  inswnce,  undtt  Education  and  Medical,  we  saw  that  a 
portion  of  the  chnrge  was  met  out  of  the  provincial  rates, 
and  similarly  this  utnd  revenne  charge  is  met  out  of  the 
provincial  rates.  Thc^  %re  levied  for  special  purposes,  but 
the  chai^  are  taken  under  the  head  of  acoonnt  to  whidi 
they  appertain. 

10.760.  (Sir  Janui  Pale.)  But  in  Madras  did  they 
employ  additional  establishments  for  tbe  coUeciion  n 
these  rates  P— if  then  is  any  specif  cha^e  for  collection 
it  is  very  small,  and  it  would  lie  shown  under  the  expen- 
diture head  of  provinaal  rates. 

10.761.  You  showed  a  great  increase  in  Madns,  and 
said  it  was  on  account  d  provinaal  rates  P— The  increase 
in  the  charge  is  for  village  servants,  which  is  met  from 
the  provincial  rate.  A  cess  was  imposed  to  meet  the  cost  of 
the  village  servants. 

10.762.  That  was  a  new  charge  P—To  a  great  extent  it 
was  a  nev  charge.  There  were  charges  in  1876-6,  but 
the  increase  is  254,000.   The  charge  has  increased  from 

189,000  to  443,000. 

10.763.  But  were  new  people  employe<l  at  that  time  for 
the  first  timeP — I  think  what  was  really  done  was  that 
Government  took  over  establishments  which  were  pre- 
viously paid  by  tbe  village  community,  and  levied  a  cess 
to  meet  the  charge.  They  were  not  new  establishments 
in  one  sense ;  they  were  abready  employed  and  paid  by  the 
village  community,  but  the  management  by  the  village 
community  was  bad,  and  the  Government  accordingly 
took  over  the  charge  and  levied  a  cess  to  meet  it. 

10.764.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  The  service  is  still  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  village  communis  P — Yes.  or  at 
any  rate  it  is  one  for  which  the  village  community  were 
responsible. 

10,765-7.  {Chairman.)  But  it  is  charged  to  land  revenue  f 

—Yes. 

10,768.  Could  you  point  out  under  what  head  in  the 
Finance  and  Revenue  .Accounts  this  increase  has  occurred  P 
—In  allowances  to  district  and  village  officers — the  last 
item  under  Madras  in  the  accounts  of  1893—1 — ;*15,488 

 and  also  under  district  charges  of  Land  Records  and 

Agriculture— the  Ust  charge  under  land  reqprds— 163,159. 
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10,769-ro.  You  consider  that  tbe  proper  vnjoi  wxoaat- 
ing  for  this  inmaset  is  to  remove  it  from  the  charge  for 
land  nvmu^  when  we  are  oonrideriiig  what  the  orat  of 
oolleetion  fatts  been  P— Tea,  I  should  sa^  so,  when  you  an 
oomparitiK  1875-6  with  1893-4. 

10.771.  That  would  take  254.000  ofE  thu  increase,  which 
you  told  us  was  P--31 8,000. 

10.772.  1  am  taking  the  whole  of  the  land  revenue  ;  the 
expenditure,  jou  told  us,  had  risen  from  2,906,t.)00  to 
4,021,000  7 — I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  consider  all  the 
provinces  taken  tofjether  in  that  way.  The  system  of 
adniiaistratioD  is  different  in  each  province,  and,  if  it  is 
desired  to  arrive  at  the  reasons  for  the  increase,  that  can 
only  be  done  by  considering  each  province  in  detail, 

10.773.  ^\'hat  I  mean  is  this :  if  you  charge  land 
revenue  with  expenditure  which  does  not  really  belong  to 
land  revenue,  tne  projier  course,  when  we  are  merely  oon- 
siderinK  what  the  increase  of  the  charges  of  collection  are, 
vuuld  be  to  take  off  from  the  total  increase  whatever  suras 
■you  show  us  do  not  properly  belong  to  collection  of  land 
revenue  ? — Yes. 

10.774.  For  instance,  here  is  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, namely,  that  the  outside  figures  show  an  increase  of 
38  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  collection,  while  an  increase  of  only 
20  to  22  per  cent,  is  shown  in  the  receipts  realised.  But  that 
large  per-centage  would  lie  considerably  diminished  if  you 
took  off  from  the  total  increase — which  I  think  you  have 
given  us  as  1,115,000 — 254,000;  it  would  be  reduced  to 
661/>O0?— Much  more  than  that  would  have  to  be  taken 
off,  if  Tou  were  to  deal  vith  the  whole  of  the  provinoea 
together.  The  wfade  ot  the  increase  in  the  local  cha^e 
ought  to  be  taken  off,  because  that  is  entirely  met  either 
by  local  rates  or  local  cesses  of  some  kind  or  another. 

10.775.  Those  rates  or  cesses  would  not  be  included  in 
the  land  revenue  as  revenue?— No;  they  axe  included 
under  provincial  rates. 

10.776.  Can  you  Rive  us  any  idea  of  what  those  figures 
are?-*-The  whole  of  the  local  charges  in  1875-76  were 
410,000,  and  in  1893-94,  963,000. 


include  the  254,000  7— Yes,  that 
It  gives  a  total  increase  of  553,000 


10,777-  Does  that 
includes  the  254,000. 
under  locai  charges. 

10.778.  553,000,  which  taken  from  1,115,000  makes  very 
nearly  one  half  ?— Yea. 

10.779.  {Mr,  Jaek$on.)  If  you  can  take  that  figure,  the 
inereMe  of  revenue  has  more  than  kept  pace  widi  tiie 
increased  oost  of  oolleotion  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.780.  (Chairman.)  Roughly  speaking,  of  course,  the 
real  increase  would  be  just  one  halt  of  the  apparent  inoreaseP 
—Yes. 

10.781.  The  per-centage  would  be  something  like  19  in 
9S  T^Yea,  it  would  be  something  about  that. 

\0JS2.  Which  you  might  fairly  state  was  an  increase 
pari  pattu  with  the  increase  of  revenue  P — Yes,  but  farther 
reduction  would  have  to  be  made,  if  yon  are  comparing  t^e 
charges  for  the  two  years,  because  large  chuges  were 
incurred  in  some  provinces  in  1893-4  for  survey  and 
settlement.  Those  charges  are  only  incurred  wnen  a 
settlement  is  proceeding,  and  the  revenue  that  comes  in 
results  much  later  than  the  charge 

10.783.  Yes,  but,  as  &r  as  that  goes,  that  is  a  service 
which  is  taken  simply  and  solely  for  the  promotion  of 
land  revenue? — Yes,  but  comparing  the  charges  for  two 
given  years  you  may  find  that  in  one  of  the  years  settle- 
ment charges  were  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  other  year. 

10.784.  But  still  there  is  much  difFerenre  between  the 
two ;  in  one  case,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  of  account, 
yoa  have  charged  against  land  revenue  a  number  of  expenses 
vhioh  have  nothing  to  do  with  land  revenue;  those  charges 
account  for  one-half  of  the  increase  in  the  charge  of 
collection  since  1875-6  P — I  should  not  say  they  had 
nothing  to  dc  with  the  land  revenue ;  they  are  certainly 
connected  with  the  land  revenue  administration,  but  they 
are  covered  by  special  retxipts,  which  are  levied  with  the 
otgect  of  meeting  the  chai^. 

10.785.  But  that  points  rather  to  the  result  that  the 
proper  way  to  deal  with  tbe  matter  would  be  to  add  these 
receipts  rather  than  dednct  the  expenditure,  does  it  not  P— 
I  should  not  say  so,  because  the  charge  ivas  incurred  in 
1875-6,  although  it  was  not  brought  on  the  Government 
accounts ;  it  was  met  by  the  vilh^e  community  without 
passing  through  the  Government  accounts  at  all ;  so  that 
you  could  not  compare  1875-6  with  1893-4  by  adding  the 
expenditure  in  one  year  and  leaving  it  out  in  the  oUier. 


10,786.  Bat  you  are  faoe  to  face  with  a  very  heavy  Mr.  S,  Jacob, 
intnease.   That  heavy  increase  has  been  caused  in  part  by  «  ■■ 

tacking  on  new  services,  and  it  is  important  to  see  how 
fiir  that  very  large  increase  is  not  due  to  a  mere  increase 
of  the  ordinarv  service  in  the  districts  sinue  1875-6  P — That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out.  Similar  charges  have 
been  taken  over  by  Government,  not  only  in  Madras  but 
in  two  or  three  other  provinces.  In  the  North-West 
Provinces,  for  instance,  and  in  the  Central  Provinces  the 
Patwari  fund,  which  was  outside  the  Government  accounts 
in  the  earlier  year,  has  now  been  brought  into  them,  the 
revenue  and  the  charges  both  appearing  on  the  Government 
accounts. 

10,787-^.  But  does  tbe  revenue  appear  under  land  revenue 
or  under  another  head  P — The  Patwari  rates  come  under 
provincial  rates. 

10,789.  You  see  the  difference  I  wane  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  this.  We  are  investigating  the  increase, 
and  of  coarse  we  are  anxious  to  make  the  comparison  as 
fair  as  possible.  If  part  of  that  increase  is  due  to  new 
swvices  which  have  been  undertaken,  and  which,  as  you 
say,  are,  in  your  opinion,  akin  to  land  revenue  eervioe, 
and  if  these  new  services  are  not  more  than  covered  by 
a  fresh  rate  levied  and  brought  to  account  under  another 
head,  of  course  the  per-centage  of  increaee  would  remain 
very  lai^.  If  you  left  these  cbvges  on  the  expenditure 
side,  and  brought  in  the  rates  levied  against  them  to  the 
income  side,  the  increase  would  he  very  much  larger  than 
if  you  deducted  this  iat^e  sum  simply  from  the  expenditure 
nde,  leaving  the  income  side  untouehedf— No,  I  do  not 
thitUt  it  would  be  larger. 

10,790-1.  Supposing  there  is  an  increase  of  1,000,000  Elx-^ 
and  one  half  of  that  increase  is  due  to  these  special  senaces,. 
if  you  simply  deduct  the  special  service^,  you  are  left  with 
only  an  increase  of  500,000  Rx.,  which  would  diminish  very 
much  the  per^ntage  of  increase.  But  if.  on  the  other 
hand,  against  that  500,000  Rx.  you  levied  500,000  Rx.  in 
new  rates,  and  added  that  on  to  tbe  inoome,  making  it 
22,500,000  Rx.  instead  of  22,000,000  Rx..  and  left 
500.000  Rx.  as  pait  of  the  expenditure,  the  ratio  of  increase 
would  be  very  much  larger  than  if  you  simply  deducted  the 
500,000  Rx.  from  the  expenditure  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  laiger. 

10.792.  I  think  it  would  P—Ualess  the  charges  have 
increased  in  the  meantime,  because  you  must  take  the 
corresponding  charge  in  1875-76. 

10.793.  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  obvious? — I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

10.794.  You  have  got  22,000,000  Rx.  of  land  revenue? 
—Yes. 

10.795.  And  the  increase,  shown  on  the  face  of  the 
^^res,  of  1,100,000  Rx.  makes  a  per-centage  of  increase 
of  3d  per  cent.  If  you  simply  deduct  that  500,000  Rx.,  as 
we  propose  to  do,  thus  reducing. the  1,100,000  Rx.  to 
600,000  Rx.,  the  result  is  that  you  bring  the  per-centage 
down  to  something  very  near  19  ? — Yes. 

10,796-8.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  iMve  that  1,100,000- 
increase  untouched  and  on  the  other  side  put  in  the  new 
rates,  your  increase  is  left  at  1,100.000  Rx.,  but  it  is  an 
increase  of  1,100,000  Rx.  upon  22,500,000  Rx.  It  seems 
to  me  clear  that  that  will  leave  the  per-centage  of  increase 
not  indeed  38,  but  over  30.  Can  we  agree  upon  a  method 
of  statement P — No;  I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the  fair 
way  of  stating  the  case. 

10.799.  We  agree  that,  supposing  you  were  to  do  that, 
it  makes  a  very  great  diifference  in  the  per-centage  P— I  do 
not  see  what  the  per-centage  of  the  collection  charges  on 
the  revenue  has  to  do  with  a  comparison  of  an  absolute 
incresse  in  the  charges  as  between  two  given  years. 

10.800.  When  we  began  this  conversation,  you  pointed 
out  most  rightly  that  a  part  of  that  increase  of  1 ,100,000  Rx., 
in  fact  one  lulf  of  it,  is  due  to  services  which  are  new,  which 
were  not  borne  on  the  bud^t  of  the  receipts  in  1875-76. 
Then,  naturaltr,  it  occurred  to  as  that,  if  this  caused  a 
large  part  of  mat  inoease,  the  1,100,000  Rx.  is  an  exoea- 
sive  increase  to  show  as  an  increased  chw^  of  collection. 
That  we  are  agreed  upon  f  — Yes. 

10.801.  And  then  came  the  question,  how  can  yoo  state 
meet  clearly  ^e  result  ?  And  I  aslud,  should  we  add  the 
revenue  tlu^  is  collected  against  these  new  services  to  the 
inoome  P  Of  oonrse,  if  you  do  that,  you  bring  in  the  receipts 
from  the  cesses  or  rates  on  the  income  side,  leaving  the 
tdiarge  of  coUection  as  it  is.  You,  for  very  sufficient 
reason  no  doubt,  objected  -to  doing  that ;  and  then  came 
the  alternative  method  of  deducting  that  500,000  Rx.  from 
the  increase  of  the  expenditure.  But,  if  you  want  to  have 
a  fair  statement  of  the  increase  of  expenditure,  these  two 
processes  bring  out  very  different  remits? — Yes. 
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Mr.  S.Jacob,       10,802.  What  I  waot  to  get  at,  then,  is  which  ia  the 
G,SJ.        process  which  you  think  the  t^irest  and  most  complete  P — 
■"  ■  '-■         What  I  should  say  is  that  it  does  not  matter  much  whether 
17  June  1896.   you  add  the  expenditure  in  boih  years  or  whether  you  leave 
"  out  the  expenditure  in  both  years ;  provided  there  has  been 

Latod  BOTenve.  no  increase  in  the  interval,  the  net  result  would  be  almost 
the  same.  There  would  i.e  a  slight  increase  in  the 
initial  amount  which  would  slivthtly  diminish  the  per> 
ceatage  ot  increase,  bet  there  would  be  no  difference  in 
the  actual  amount  of  the  inarewK,  whether  you  added  the 
charges  in  both  yean  or  left  them  out  in  both  years. 

10.803.  Then  your  view  is,  as  I  understand  it.  that  the 
correct  way  of  stating  the  matter  would  be  to  add  to  the 
cbai^Ces  of  1876-76  the  expenditure  on  these  charges 
which  now  figure  in  the  budtfet  P — No ;  to  deduct  the  new 
charges  from  thb  present  charges  is,  I  think,  the  correct 
way.  They  are  met  by  revenue  which  is  eipedHlly  lened 
with  the  object  of  meeting  them.  If  we  could  not  hare 
levied  the  revenue  to  meet  the  charges,  we  should  not  have 
incurred  them. 

10.804.  But  do  you  reirember  you  stated  that  you 
thought  these  charges  were  akin  to  land  revenue  charges, 
that  they  properly  belonged  to  them  ;  that  was  the  point 
which  puzsled  me.  If  they  propetly  belonged  to  uiem, 
then  ouiiht  they  not  to  be  claned  under  bud  revenue 
dui^B  1f  If,  on  the  contrary,  thqr  are  not  propwly  luid 
revenue  charges,  are  they  not  better  put  out  altogether  9 
—They  are  Und  revenue  chafes  proper,  I  think ;  hnt  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  ihoald  not  credit  to  provincial  rates 
reoeipM  Ievit;d  to  meet  land  revenue  charges,  when  we 
credit  under  that  same  head  revenue  which  is  levied  to 
meet  educational  or  medical  charges.  No  objection  was 
taken  to  that  when  the  educational  and  m^dical  charges 
were  being  examined,  and  1  do  not  see  that  there  ia  any 
difference  between  that  point  and  the  land  revenue. 

10,806.  (Mr.  Jackwon.)  Is  not  this  the  point  which  Lord 
Welby  is  trying  to  bring  out?  You  Rave  ua  the  figure  of 
4.0:22,000  Rx.  as  being  the  expenditure  f— Yea. 

10,806-7.  And  2,907,000  Rx.  aa  being  the  revenueP—No ; 
2907,000  Rx.  was  the  expendituiu  in  1875-76  and 
4,022,000  Rx.  in  1A93-94.    The  gross  revenue  was 

21,540,000  Rx.  in  1875-76,  and  26,336,000  Rx.  in  1893-94. 

10,808.  That  makes  a  difference  of  4,000,000  Rx.  to 
.5,000,000  Rx.  in  the  revenue  P— 1,7%,000  Rx. 

10,80!)-10.  But  4,022,000  Rx.  is  the  expenditure  in 
1893-94  and  2,907,000  Rx.  in  1875-/6  P— Yea. 

10,811.  But  if  you  deduct  the  additional  expenditure  of 
500,000  Rx.  from  the  chartte  in  1893-94  that  reduces 
2,907,000  to  2,400,000  P— It  is  the  figure  for  189.3-94  that 
has  to  be  reduced  liy  500,000  Rx.;  so  that  4,022,000  Rx. 
becomes  3.622,000  Rx. 

10,812-13.  And  if  you  take  2.900,000  Rx.  from  that,  that 
leaves  about  600,000  as  the  difference  P— Yes. 

10,814.  If  you  put  it  the  othn  way  you  add  only 
500.000  Rx.  to  the  total  of  26,336.000  Rx.,  u  not  that  au  P 
—Yes.  if  you  add  the  revenue  in. 

10,816.  Then  does  it  not  leave  the  resultms  diflierence  at 
showing  a  larger  per-centage  of  increase  under  that  fSwm 
than  it  does  under  the  other  P — Tes,  if  jon  add  in  only 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  to  the  figure  of  1893-^,  but 
if  you  add  the  revenue  and  expenditure  to  1876-76,  it  not 
being  new  expenditure,  the  net  difference  will  be  exactly 
^e  same. 

(Chairman.)  I  undemtand  what  Mr.  JacoVi  view  ia  now, 
I  think  ;  he  jirefera  adding  to  the  expenditure  of  1875-76. 

10.816.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  A  charge  which  was  not  borne  P 
— It  was  nut  borne  by  Government,  but  it  was  an  existing 
charge  which  was  borne  by  the  village  community. 

10.817.  (ChairTnan.)  Have  you  got  the  figure  P — No,  I 
cannot  give  you  the  figure,  because  it  was  not  borne  on 
the  Government  accounts. 

.10,818.  Then,  if  you  have  not  got  rhe  figure,  it  is  not 
poasible  to  show  it  in  that  ffirm,  is  it? — No ;  that  is  why 
I  say  that  the  most  correct  way  would  be  to  deduct  the 
expenditure  in  18!<}-94,  and  leave  it  out  altngether  in  both 
years  in  making  the  comparison. 

10,819.  If  it  ia  a  land  revenue  charge,  it  ia  a  question 
with  me  whether  it  r-ught  to  be  deducted  ;  but  if  it  is  a 
charge  against  these  provincial  rates,  then  it  is  a  cbaige 
which  may  most  fairly,  in  reckoning  what  has  been  the 
true  increase  of  charge  of  collecting  the  land  revenue,  he 

deducted  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  (juestioi  of  the  increase 

in  1893~!/4  as  compared  with  18/5-70  must  be  kept  separate 
from  the  question  of  what  the  proportion  of  the  cha^e  on 
the  revenue  in  the  one  year  is  as  compared  with  the 
proportion  in  the  other. 


10,^20.  However.  I  think,  without  labouring  this  point 
further,  we  may  be  agreed  so  far.  Your  view  would 
be  that,  in  order  to  show  fairly  the  progress  of  the  cost  of 
collection  as  compaied  with  revenue,  these  aums.  against 
which  are  set  certain  receipts  which  appear  under  another 
head  of  revenue,  should  be  deducted,  since  they  are  not 
included  in  the  account  of  1875-76  P — Yea,  quite  so. 

10.821.  And, therefore,  in  discussing  the  true  increaae  in 
the  cost  of  collection  you  would  recommend  us  to  Jake  that 
increase  at  the  600,000  Rx.  instead  oE  the  1,1 15,000  Rx.  P_ 
Yes;  on  the  figures  I  should  say  that;  hut  1  also  should  ex- 
plain that  the  charges  shown  under  the  land  revt^nue  head  art- 
not  entirely  charges  of  collection  ;  the^  include  the  chargts 
of  district  administration,  which  is  just  aa  much  a  civil 
departi:ient  as  any  of  the  other  civil  departments — law  and 
justice,  and  so  on. 

10.822.  It  is  a  civil  department,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  a 
civil  department  which  exists  only  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue?— .Vo.  certainly  not;  not  only  for  the  collection 
of  land  revenue. 

10.823.  What  does  it  exist  for?— It  exiata  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  general  district  administration,  and  it  includes 
charges  for  the  collection  of  the  excise  and  assessed  fcixes, 
and  various  other  revenues. 

10.824.  But  you  only  debit  the  collection  of  land  revenue 
with  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  collectors,  commissioners,  «nd 
deputy  commissioners  in  1893-94  P — Yee,  the  rest  is  eharged 
to  Law  and  Justice,  aa  I  exf^ned  under  that  head. 

10.825.  Does  the  iHiTt  of  these  salaries  debited  to  land 
revenue  include  so  much  of  these  salaries  as  represents  the 
work  done  by  the  Exrase  P— Yee ;  for  instance,  there  is  no 
diarge  fur  colhretors'  and  assistant  coUei^ors'  salaiies 
made  against  excise  w  Msessed  taxes,  or  any  o^er  parts  of 
the  revenue  wbidi  th^  administer. 

10.826.  At  alt  events  there  is  a  difficult  in  s^arating 
ttiat  part  of  these  salaries  belonging  to  the  exdee.  You 
would,  therefore,  leave  it  there? — I  think  the  conect  way 
is  to  compare  the  whole  of  the  chafes  under  these  beads, 
land  revenue,  stamps,  provincial  rates,  and  assessed  tiLxes, 
with  the  whole  revenue. 

10,827-8.  When  we  have  finished  we  may  very  likely 
have  a  few  queationa  to  ask  you  on  the  result  of  grouping 
them  together.  But  at  present  shouM  you  be  content  u 
we  take  the  600,000  instead  of  the  1,1 15,000  as  a  nieasnie 
—perhaps  not  a  oomplete  but  a  sufficient  measure — of  the 
progress  of  the  coat  of  collection  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
give  you  a  correct  measure  of  the  nal  increaie  of  t^rge 
under  this  head. 

10,82£U30.  Of  course  you  see  my  object  ia  this :  I  have 
been  taking  up  tiiese  flKnres.  and  I  am  stsrtled  bv  this 
very  large  mcrease  of  38  per  cent.  That  is  as  it  appears 
on  the  figures  in  the  Finance  and  Revenue  accounts.  Of 
course  in  the  interests  of  the  Indian  administration,  at^ 
to  show  their  case  fairly,  it  is  extremely  desiitthle  to  bnng 
out  clearly  that  this  is  only  a  nominal  increase,  not  «  raS 
increase,  and  judge  the  administration  by  tJui  rwl  inciease. 
lliat  is  the  point  that  is  in  my  mind. 

10.831.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Is  this  500,000  Rx.  that  you 
deduct  distributed  in  the  accounts  of  1893-94  P  Is 'the 
bulk  <if  it  the  Madras  charge  for  allowances  to  district  and 
inllage  officers? — The  bulk  of  it  is  thechaige  for  allowances 
to  district  officers,  hut  not  only  in  Madras. 

10.832.  (Chairman.)  I  think  you  have  told  ua  about 
350,000  of  it  arises  in  Madras  out  of  550,000 ;  therefore 
200,000  is  in  other  provinces?— —254,000  Rx.  is  in  Madras. 

10.833.  Out  of  664,000  Rx.  ?— 563,000. 

10.834.  Very  well ;  that  leaves  300,000  in  other  provinces  ? 
— Yes ;  that  occurs  under  the  heads,  district  charges,  land 
records  and  agriculture,  and  allowances  to  district  and 
village  officers. 

10.835.  But  the  result  of  what  you  have  been  saying 
brings  out  this  fact,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertaui  it, 
tbat,  after  you  have  made  what  we  think  is  a  reasonable 
deduction,  the  per-centage  of  increase-  of  the  chaige  of 
collection  is  not  bigger  than  the  per-oent^ge  of  increaae  tn 
receipts? — Yes. 

10.836.  Well,  now,  besides  that  there  are  some  striking 
cases  of  increase.  Take  the  Central  Provinces.  The  charge 
is  more  than  double.  169,000  Rx.  to  7^,000  Rx.  In  Loner 
Burmah  the  cbai^jc  is  double,  220.000  Rx.  to  1 10,000  Rs. 
Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  these  increases? — In 
the  Central  Provinres  the  increase  is  mainly  due  to  the 
survi^y  and  settlement  charges,  which  nave  increased  by 
40,000  and  to  the  charges  for  land  records,  which  have 
increased  by  45,000,  of  which  6,000  is  due  to  the  agri- 
cultural and  settlement  department,  and  33,000  to  local 
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chutes  covered  hy  local  revenue  under' provincial  ratea. 
The  increase  under  settlement  charges  is  due  to  settlements 
haring  fatlen  in;  in  187^-6  there  n-as  practically  no  ex- 
penditura  (2000  only)  for  settlements.  The  increase  in  the 
local  charges  is  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  and  charges  of  the  i:*atwan  fund.  la  Lower 
Burmah  the  revenue  haa  increased  in  almost  the  same 
proportioa  as  the  charge,  from  824,000  to  1,609,000,  and 
here  also  the  aettlement  chafes  hara  increased  from  ;i,U0O 
to  47,000.  The  increase  of  revenue,  which  is  a  result  of 
the  settlement  operations,  comes  in  later  than  the  charge. 

10,B37.  Then  the  larger  part  of  those  increases  is  increase 
of  expenditure  incurred  with  the  viev  of  eveataally  in- 
creasing the  revenue? — Yea. 

10.838.  {Sir  James  Peile,)  It  is  of  a  temporury  nature  ? — 
Tes,  the  settlement  charge  in  any  district  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature;  the  land reoorda  expenditure,  howerer,  ia  of 
a  permanent  nature. 

10.839.  {Chairman.)  In  Bengal  also  the  increase  ia  very 
large,  if  not  quite  at  the  rate  of  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Burmah.  It  has  increased  from  283,000  to  472,000  P— In 
Bengal  the  increased  charge  is  largely  due  to  survey  and 
settlement  work,  the  increase  in  vhich  t3  89.000 ;  to  Govera- 
ment  estates  chaiges  24,000  (the  revenue  o£  Government 
estates  having  increased  from  180,000  to  367,000,);  and 
to  .land  records  8,000  charges.  The  balance  occurs  under 
district  administration. 

10.840.  Then  may  I  take  it  that  in  1876-6  there  was 
comparatively  little  of  thid  survey  vrork,  which,  I  buppoae, 
is  undertaken  with  the  vieir  to  establish  more  correctly 
what  ought  to  be  the  land  revenue  quota? — -In  some  pro- 
vinces there  was  comparatively  little,  but  in  other  provincea 
the  expenditure  was  greater  under  survey  and  settlements 
in  1876-6.  The  whole  increase  in  the  provinces,  other  than 
Madras  and  Bombay,  between  1876-'j  and  lB!>3-4  was 
61,000,  and  there  was  a  dtrcrease  in  JtCadras  and  Bombay 
in  the  survey  charges. 

10.841.  What  I  mesD  is  ihat  the  expenditure  on  survevs 
has  been  a  continuing  one,  it  is  in  no  sense  a  new  expenai* 
ture  since  1876-6  ? — Not  the  whole  expenditure  on  surveys ; 
but  a  considerable  pore  of  this  expenditure  has  been  brought 
under  the  head  of  land  revenue,  which  used .  not  to  come 
under  it.  The  survey  charges  were  made  provincial  in  1878-9 
— after  1876-6— and  it  was  only  (hen  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  revenue  survey  chaises  were  brought  under 
the  land  revenue  head. 

10,842-4.  Where  were  they  charged  before? — They  were 
charged  under  "  Survey,"  under  the  major  head  of  "  Minor 
Departments." 

10.845.  In  the  ne.vt  sectfon  you  give  a  compiriajn  of 
charges  in  1875  and  1S93  according  to  the  character  of  the 
expenditure.  And  here  I  notice  a  new  head  of  charge 
called  "  Land  records  and  agriculture."  There  was  no  such 
item  in  1876-6  or  18^4-5,  but  in  1893-4  it  amounted  to 
945,0(.H).  Can  you  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  thia  new 
durgel'— The  increase  is  partly  due  to  the  transfer  to  this 
heul  of  the  cost  of  direction  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment; but  is  mainly  owing  to  the  policy  of  employing 
permanent  land  record  eatablishments,  with  the  view  of 
Inuening  the  temporary  coat  formerly  so  heavy  when  a 
settlement  waa  in  progress.  In  Burmah  it  is  [>artly  met  by 
a  reduction  of  the  payments  for  commission,  and  in  Madras 
by  s  special  ceas;  in  the  North- West  Provinces,  the 
Punjab,  and  the  Central  Provinces,  the  increase  is  attri- 
butable to  a  change  of  system  (already  mentioned)  by 
which  the  receipts  and  expenditure  on  account  of  the 
Patwari  funds  were  brought  into  the  Government  accounts, 
from  which  they  had  previously  been  either  wholly  or 
partially  excluded. 

10.846.  Where  had  the  agricultural  expenditure  been 
charged  bsfore  'f — It  waa  first  charged  under  the  head  of 
"  Minor  Departments,"  but  a  great  part  o!  that  is  new 
expenditure  incurred  since  1876-6.  1  think  the  North- 
Western  Provinces  were  almost  the  only  province  which 
had  a  real  agricultural  department  in  1876-(>. 

10,847-8.  Could  you  show  me  under  what  head  of 
expenditure  the  Agricultural  Depart  nent  would  be  found 
in  the  Statistical  Abstract  P— It  comes  in  now  under  land 
revenue. 

10,849.  Yes,  but  where  would  it  come  in  in  the  earliest 
year  of  that  Statistical  Abstract.^  Yuu  spoke  of  Minor 
Departments."  I  want  to  see  where  we  shall  find  it  charged 
then,  BO  as  to  see  whether  there  is  any  corresponding 
decrease  f — I  do  not  think  the  minor  dejwrtment  charges 
are  given  in  the  Statistical  Abstract. 

IO36O.  What  I  want  to  know  is  under  what  section 
of  the  bad^et  it  would  come  P— Under  "  Minor  Depart- 
meata."   ThM  is  the  bead  of  the  budget. 
I  87300. 
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10.851.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  It  does   not  give  it  in  inch 
detail,  does  it  P— No ;  it  gives  the  total. 

10.852.  {Chairman.)  Does  it  not  come  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  l89a-4?— No;  there  it  occurs  under  land       Jane  1B»6. 
revenue. 

10.853.  But  under  what  mi^or  head  would  Agricultural 
Expenditure  be  included  in  Uiose  earlier  years?— Under ' 
'■  Minor  Departments." 

10,864.  But  this  Statistical  Abstract  does  not  make  such 
sub-division  as  that ;  therefore  it  appears  under  some  other 
head  P— Xo,  it  does  not  appear. 

10,855.  la  it   omitted  entirely  — Seveial    heads  ate 
omitted  there  in  that  statistical  afaistmct. 

10,806.  It  is  imdaded  in  the  total  P— Yes. 

10.857.  I  want  to  know  under  what  head  it  comes  P— It 
fell  under  "  Minor  Departments/'  and  1  gave  some  infor- 
mation about  it  when  I  was  being  examined  on  that 
head. 

10.858.  'l*here  is  no  correspuudi^  decrease  under  the 
bead  of  "  Minor  Departments^'  P— 'fhat  includes  about  70 
or  80  difEsrent  departments.  You  could  not  by  mwely 
looking  at  ihe  totals  see  the  difhrence. 

10.859.  The  increase  shown  here,  !M6,0(K),  which  covers 
land  record  and  agriculture,  is  in  part  a  transfer,  and  is 
a  very  big  one  not  to  cause  any  corresponding  decrease  in 
some  other  department? — I  might  exphtin  that  only  a  small 
part  of  the  inonase  is  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  cost  of 
direction  of  the  agrieultural  departments,  and  that  the 
greater  part  waa  covered  by  the  land  record  establishments 
wUich  were  met  to  a  Urge  eztrnt  by  special  cesses,  and  by 
the  Patwari  fund. 

10.860.  On  the  other  hand  an  item  headed  "incor> 
porated  local  funds  "  occurs  in  1876-6,  but  not  afterwards. 
Will  you  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  that  charge  P— llioae 
were  the  local  charges.  At  the  time  titat  statement  waa 
subnutted  we  were  not  aUe  to  distribute  the  chafes  for 
1875-6,  but  we  have  siooe  distributed  them,  and  thflf  hil 
under  Uioae  two  heads. 

10.861.  Under  the  heada  of  agriculturf?—"  Land  records 
and  agriculture,''  and  "  allowances  to  district  and  village 
officers." 

10.862.  A  large  increase  of  302,000  is  shown  on  the 
general  charge  ot*  district  administration.  You  devote  two 
tables  to  the  analysis  of  this  charge.  Taking  the  second 
table  first,  the  larger  part  of  the  increase  occurs  under  the 
bead  of  aalaries,  namely,  282,000,  or  46  per  cent.,  and 
even  if  a  decrease  uncler  the  head  of  establishments  of* 
nearly  40,000  Rx.  be  deducted,  a  net  increase  of  342,000 
remains.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  on  this  hotd  ? 
— In  1882-^  it  was  found  necessary,  as  has  ahready  been 
explained  under  Law  and  Jostioe,  to  improve  the  pay  of 
the  subordinate  executive  service  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
50,000  Rx.  Further,  in  many  provinces  the  staff  of 
depu^  collectors,  who  are  natives  of  India,  has  been  in- 
creased, the  cost  being  partially  met  by  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  covenanted  civil  servants  employed  in  the 
department.  To  these  two  causes  may  be  attributed  a 
la^e  part  of  the  increase  of  174,263  Rx.  that  has  occurred 
in  aalaries  and  establishmenu  apart  from  Upper  Burmdi. 

10.863.  Upper  Burmidi  is  excluded  ?— Tes. 

10.864.  Has  there  been  auv  notable  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  staff  employed,  or  is  that  increase,  which 
you  have  just  been  mentioning  to  us,  chiefiy  due  to  the 
increase  of  pay  P — There  has  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  staff  employed,  too.  I  gave  the  exact  details  under 
Law  and  Justice.  These  charges  are  mainly  divided  between 
Law  and  Justice  and  Land  Revenue.  As  regards  this  head, 
the  salaries  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  have  diminished, 
notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  the  exchange  compensa- 
tion allowances,  by  19,000  rupees,  and  the  salaries  of  deputy 
collectors  and  of  tahaildars  acd  other  subordinate  officers 
have  increased  by  143,000. 

10.865.  Does  that  decrease  in  the  salaries  of  civil  ser- 
vants arise  from  fewer  Europeans  being  employed  and 
more  natives,  or  from  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  the 
Europeans  P — It  is  chiefly  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  EngUah  civil  servants. 

10.866.  lliey  are  replaced  by  natives  whenever  posubleF 

—Tes. 

10.867.  In  all  these  charges  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Upper_  Burmah  has  been  added  to  the  empire  since 
1875-76,  and,  from  the  analysis  under  provincea,  I  notice 
that  that  province  accounts  for  82,000  Rx.  Do  other 
annexations  cause  any  part  of  ttiis  increase  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  some  other  annexations ;  for  instance,  Belu- 
chistan  which  accounts  for  about  12,000  of  the  increase. 
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JMr.  S.  Jaeob,  and  there  have  been  alto  additional  Lnahw  districts  in 
C.SJ.       Assam  and  Benj^  which  were  not  British  territory  in 

  1876-76. 

17  Jmie  18>6.      io,868-9.  Would  that  make  a  notable  sum  ?— The 
•Land  SeTenne  ^^^'^  districts  would  make  about  2.000  in  Benfpd.  They 
would  not  account  for  a  la^e  sum. 

10.870.  Then  we  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  In  Lower 
Burmah  also  the  increase  is  very  large — over  60  per  cent. 
We  are  now  dealing  with  the  charj^es  for  district  adminis* 
tratton  alone,  but  I  think  you  pointed  out  to  us  that  in 
Lower  Burmah  the  land  revenue  has  doubled? — ^Yes,  it 
has  very  nearly  doubled. 

10.871.  In  Bengal  the  increase  is  28  percent.  In  *'  India 
general  "  it  is  74  f>er  cent.,  and  in  Madras  it  is  12  per  cent. 
In  Bombay  there  is  an  actual  decrease.  Are  there  any 
explanations  you  wish  to  olFer  upon  these  points? — ^Tho 
increase  in  Bengal  occurs  20,000  in  deputy  collectors, 
19,000  in  their  establishments,  16,000  in  S|>ecial  establish- 
ments-covered by  special  fees,  and  21,000  for  proseas  service 
charges  covered  by  process  fees,  which  make  a  total  of 
76,000.  There  is  a  net  decease  under  other  heads  of  8,(KX}, 
which  gives  an  increase  of  68,000  in  Bengal.  'ITien  in 
"  India  general "  the  increase  is  entirely  accounted  for  by 
Beluchistan.  In  Madras  the  total  increase  is  42,00(1  Rx,, 
and  la  made  up  of  charges  for  deputy  collectors  10,000, 
office  establishments  10,000,  travelling  allowances  6,000, 
and  other  contingencies  16,000.  Exchange  compensation 
allowance  comes  to  7<000,  but  this  is  more  than  covered  by 
^  deoeaie  of  10,000  in  the  higher  salaries. 

10.872.  Even  when  the  allowances  to  district  and  village 
officers,  the  land  records  and  agriculture,  and  unclassified 
local  charges,  are  added  together  there  is  still  an  increase 
on  those  two  heads  of  nearly  100  per  cent.?- -Yes;  that  I 
have  already  explained  by  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  which  were  covered  to  a  large  extent  b^  the  addi- 
tional provininal  rates.  They  are  almost  entirely  local 
charges. 

10.873.  One  is  struck  by  the  moderation  of  the  charge 
*              in  Bombay  throughout  this  land  revenue  heading  in  the 

Budget.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? — I  have  already 
explained  that  there  has  )>een  a  decrease  in  settlement  and 
survey  charges,  and  also  the  travelling  allowances  have 
been  reduced  in  Bombay.  There  they  have  a  special 
system  of  permanent  travelling  allowances,  and  a  large 
reduction  was  effected  in  that  item  on  the  report  of  the 
Finance  Committe*!.  I  do  not  think  the  amount  of  the 
charge  taken  by  itself  is  particularly  moderate,  though 
the  increase  since  1875-76  may  have  been  so. 

10.874.  You  mean  to  say  in  IH75-76  you  would  not 
have  said  that  it  was  a  very  moderate  charge?— No;  I 
mean  compared  with  other  province)!. 

10.875.  With  reference  to  that,  we  see  that  in  Bombay 
the  charge  has  been  stationary,  but  I  thhik  you  told  us 
that  there  had  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
revenue? — Yes ;  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase. 

10,8/6.  You  gave  us  the  6gures  before.  I  think  you 
gave  us  the  figures  as  27  per  cent,  increase?  -Yes,  that 
was  tV.e  figure. 

10,877-  But  on  the  whole,  if  the  revenue  has  increased 
27  per  cent,  while  the  charge  for  collection  has  remamed 
stationary,  would  you  not  say  that  that  is  a  satiAetory 
result,  especially  when  in  the  rest  of  India,  after  making 
all  allowances,  the  increase  of  the  tihane  for  collection  is 
so  much  higher  V—llie  result  is  certainly  satisfactory,  but 
whether  the  expenditure  ia  moderate  now  or  not.  depends 
entirely  upon  tne  standard  in  1875-76. 

10.878.  I  think  the  standard  is  higher  in  Bombay,  if 
anything,  than  in  the  other  provinces  in  1875-76? — In 
18/5-76  and  now  too.  'lliere  is  certainly  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  covenanted  civilians  emplc^ed  in  Bombay  than  in 
most  of  the  other  provinces. 

10.879.  So  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  scale  in  Bombay  is  not  even  now  a  high  one  instead  of 
being  a  moderate  one  7 — I  do  not  think  it  >s  hi^h  with 
r^erencc  to  the  system.  Bombay  ic  managed  entuely.  or 
almost  entirely,  upon  the  Ryotwari  system,  under  wbibh 
the  revenue  has  to  be  collected  from  the  tenants  them- 
selves. 

10,860.  But  could  yini  give  us  the  revenue  in  Bombay? 
— ^The  revenue  in  Bombay  now  is  4,716,000. 

10.881.  Have  you  got  what  it  was  in  1875-76?  — 
3,706,0(K». 

10.882.  Well,  then,  the  total  charge  of  collection  in 
Bombay  in  1893-94  is  G69,0(K)j  would  that  seem  to  be 
a  Isrge  proportion — and  663,000  in  1875-76?  —  The 
proportion  has  now  been  reduced. 


10.883.  The  proportion  has  been  reduced,  but  would 
you  say  that  663,000  in  1875-76  shows  a  heavy  charge  as 
compared  with  the  whole  ? — I  think  it  was  oonsideraUf 
heavier  titan  the  average  duurge. 

10.884.  What  was  the  total  revenue  in  1875-76?  — 
21,540,000,  and  the  total  charge  in  India  2^02,000, 

10,835.  That  was  very  nearly  one-seventh  ?— Yes,  tt 

would  be  very  nearly  that. 

10,886-9.  And  the  Bombay  charge  would  be  rather 
higher,  would  it  not  ? — Yes ;  the  percentage  was  about 
13^  for  the  whole  of  India,  and  about  18  f^r  Bombay. 

10.890.  Therefore,  the  basis,  as  it  was  in  1875-76,  in 
Bombay  shows  rather  an  expensive  per-centage  as  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  India.  What  is  the  charge  for 
commission  ?  In  some  provinces,  I  see,  the  collectors  of 
revenue  are  paid  by  commisaion.  What  ia  the  reason  for 
the  adoption  of  that  in  some  provinces  and  not  in  others? 
— It  is  simply  a  continuation  of  a  practice  prevailing  from 
ancient  times. 

10.891.  Is  it  &  good  system,  do  you  think  ? — I  thinlci 
where  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  country,  it 
may  be  a  good  system;  but  in  Assam  the  more  generally 
prevailing  system  is  to  some  extent  superoeaing  the 
collection  through  hereditary  officials  paid  by  commission. 

10.892.  There  is  a  charge  for  the  management  of 
(iovemment  and  encumbered  estates.  Can  you  explun 
to  us  the  nature  of  this  charge  which  is  practically  con- 
fined to  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces  r" — Govern- 
ment c«tates  are  estates  of  which  the  rental,  temporarily 
or  permanently,  belongs  to  the  Government.  They  some- 
times come  into  the  Government  pussesston,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  setUement  by  the  proprietor.  In  such  cases 
of  refusal  Government  sometimes  takes  over  the  estate, 
making  the  proprietor  an  allon'ance,  called  malikajta,  and 
manages  it  directly.  The  charges  are  for  the  collection  of 
revenue,  outlay  on  improvements,  and  cost  of  settlement. 
In  Bengal  the  outlay  on  improvements  has  been  fixed  at 
12  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue  from  the  estates. 

10.893.  These  Government  estates  appear  to  be  almost 
confined  to  Bengal  and  the  North-West  Provinces  P— That 
is  because  of  the  system  which  prevails  there.  In  Bengal 
the  amount  is  largest,  and  there,  in  former  times,  the 
Government  used  to  re-settle  with  another  proprietor  the 

Eermanentiv  settled  estates  which  came  into  their  hands ; 
ut  now  they  have  adopted  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
management  of  the  estates  in  their  own  hands,  ana  this 
system  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  former. 

10.894.  (.Vr.  Jackson.)  Has  there  been  much  increase  of 
that  system  i' — Of  course  Government  cannot  take  over  the 
management  unless  the  estates  happen  to  fall  into  their 
hands  under  some  law. 

111,8.%.  But  in  the  event  of  such  a  case  as  you  describe, 
where  an  owner  refuses  to  accept  a  settlement,  you  said 
that  in  that  case  the  Government  took  them  in  hand  and 
managed  them  and  made  the  proprietors  an  allowance? — 
That  is  chiefly  in  the  North-Western  Provinces.  The 
amount  is  not  really  very  large  there,  and  the  charge  is 
rather  less  in  those  Provinces  now  than  in  1875-76 ;  but  in 
Bengal  the  charge  has  largely  increased  from  16,000  to 
40,000. 

10.896.  In  a  case  like  that,  would  the  whole  ohu^  of 
management  of  the  estate  fall  upon  the  expenditure? — Yes. 

10.897.  Therefore,  relatively,  if  that  went  on,  that  would 
apparently  increase  the  cost  of  collection  ? — Yes ;  but  I 
think  in  this  case  the  revenue  from  the  estates  has  increased 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  charge,  if  not  quit^—the  revenue 
has  increased  from  180,000  in  Bengal  to  367,000  ;  it  has 
more  than  doubled. 

10.898.  Can  you  tell  us  why  no  estates  faH  into  the 
hands  of  Government  in  other  provinces  except  those  two  ? 
—The  systems  of  administration  are  so  different  in  different 
provincea.  In  Bengal  the  manmement  of  estates  can  be 
assumed  by  Uovemment  under  certain  cooiUtions  when 
the  revenue  falls  into  arrears. 

10,8980.  In  other  provinces  they  cannot? — Not  direcQj 
as  a  rule. 

10,89!».  (Sir  James  PeiU.)  It  will  happen  particularly 
under  what  we  call  the  xemindari  system  r — Yes. 

1 0.900.  That  is  to  say,  where  there  are  large  landholders, 
say,  middlemen  bettveen  the  Government  and  the  culti- 
vator?— The  land  law  ia  very  strict  in  Bengal.  If  the 
revenue  ia  not  paid  in  at  the  fixed  date,  the  estate  is  at  once 
confiscated. 

10.901.  (Chairman.)  Passing  now  from  the  charges  of 
collection,  we  find  large  amounta  deducted  from  the  gross 
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liad  nvenne  under  the  head  irf  aiugnntents  and  compensa- 
tioM,  and  refunds.  What  is  the  n^nre  of  the  assiirnmenta 
and  eoiDpensations  P— Tha  auignmaita  and  compeneationa 
oonsist  of  payments  to  holders  of  vmt-fne  gnnts  who 
are  called  inamdara,  and  the  malikana,  already  mentitmed. 
which  u  pud  to  excluded  proprietors ;  pensions  in  lieu  of 
resumed  lands ;  and  some  small  compensationB — amounting 
to  11,0()0  Rx.  or  12,000  Rx.— paid  to  Native  Governments 
for  lands  made  over  by  them. 

10,90:^.  Ton  apoke  of  excluded  proprietors;  are  those 
people  who  have  not  accepted  a  aettlement,  and  whose 
estates  the  Qovemment  have  therefore  taken  over  P — Yes. 

10.904.  These  grants  have  risen  from  829,000  in  1875-r(; 
to  1,066.000  in  1^^9.^-94,  or  27  per  cent.  That  is  rather  a 
lanje  increase,  is  it  not  ? — Tes,  the  increase  is  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  Bombay ;  the  rent-free  grants 
in  that  province  have  risen  from  475,0(X)  in  1S75-76  to 
786,000  in  1893-94,  and  1  may  explain  that  these  Bombay 
payments  are  almost  entirely  book  adjustments.  The  land 
revenue  in  these  cases  is  rmlly  alienated,  but  in  Bombay 
the  system  is  adopted  of  passing  the  re^'euue  and  the 
ptr  contra  charge  for  the  rent-free  grants  through  the 
accounts. 

10.905.  And  not  in  other  provinces  ? — Xo,  not  in  other 
provinces. 

10.906.  The  whole  of  this  increase  arise?  under  the 
head  of  rent-f^  grants  and  occurs  in  Bombay,  which 
shows  an  increase  of  311,000  Rt.,  or  more  tlian  the  whole 
net  increase  over  India  under  the  head  of  assignments 
and  compensations  P — Yes,  the  principal  reason  of  the 
increase  u  re-settlement.  At  a  re-settlement  the  annual 
value  of  the  land  revenue  assignments,  or  rent-free  grants, 
is  re-assessed,  and  is  increased  just  as  the  ordinary  land 
revenue  assessment  increases. 

10.907.  How  far  are  those  perpetual  chaises? — ^The 
hook  adjustments  are  absolutely  perpetual  charges,  and 
they  form  the  bulk  of  the  payments — 708,(X)0  out  of 
7Sfi,00O  in  Bombay,  and  U9,000  out  of  151,000  under 
pensions  in  lieu  of  resumed  lands,  also  in  Bombay.  Some 
of  the  other  grants  are  perpetual,  but  ttie  maliluma  is  not 
always  so ;  sometimes  the  proprietors  are  excluded  for  a 
time  only. 

10,906.  The  charae  for  pensions  in  lieu  of  resumed  lands 
repreaaats  a  considerable  sum.  Will  you  explain  this 
tkaxgfi  to  ua  P — ^l^he  Bombay  charges  are  book  adjustments, 
as  in  the  case  of  alienated  lands.  The  increase  in  this  caw 
is  nominal,  and  arises  out  of  the  increased  assessments ; 
the  increased  grants  on  re-settlement  are  covered  by  a 
corresponding  mcrease  in  the  revenue.  The  reduction  in 
the  other  charges  for  rent-free  grants  in  that  pro\'ince 
is  due  to  some  large  grants  having  fallen  in.  In  the 
other  provinces  the  charges  under  rent-free  grants,  Sec, 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  malikana  or  allowances  to 
excluded  proprietors.  Under  the  pensions  in  lieu  of 
resumed  lands,  the  reduction  in  the  Punjab  tirises  in  what 
are  termed  maafee  or  rent-free  tenures.  The  charges  in 
Madras  feU  to  27,375  Rx.  in  1880-81,  since  which  they 
are  being  gradually  reduced. 

10.909.  I  suppose  the  refunds  are  mere  repayments  of 
revenue  levied  out  not  due,  and  therefore  refunded  to  the 
person  from  whom  they  were  levied? — Yos. 

10.910.  The  increase' under  ttus  head,  you  say,  is  due  to 
an  accident,  and,  therefore,  does  not  call  for  remark  ? — It 

is  a  decrease. 

10.911.  That  is  to  say,  in  1875-76  there  was  an 
accidental  increase  P— There  was  a  large  errcmeoua  credit 
which  had  to  be  refunded. 

10.912.  Is  surplus  revenue  ever  applied  to  buy  up  these 
assignments,  compensations,  and  pensions,  so  far  as  they 
constitute  a  permanent  charge  on  the  land  revenue  ? — 
Only  when  they  become  very  small  in  amount.  Some- 
times owing  to  aub-4ivisioo  the  amount  becomes  very 
small,  and  in  those  cases  the  grant  may  be  resumed  by  a 
capital  payment. 

10.913.  Hiere  is  no  settled  policy  of  reducing  these 
charges,  so  for  as  they  are  perpetual,  by  buying  them  up  ? 
— No  :  of  course,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  the  greater  part 
of  the  charges  are  merely  book  adjustments.  The  alienated 
revenue  is  brought  to  credit  on  one  side,  and  charged  off 
against  the  service  for  which  it  was  made  on  the  other  side. 

10.914.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the 
number  of  years'  purchase,  or  does  it  vary  in  particular 
CBseaP — There  are  rules  laid  down  for  each  province;  I 
have  not  got  them  at  hand,  hut  I  am  pretty  sure  that  there 
are  rules  laid  down  varying  for  each  province  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  tenures. 


10,916.  (Chmmait.)  Exoept  to  book'ketping  rcaBoas,  Mr.  S.  JAca^ 
if  revenue  ia  onfy  bronghi  in  on  one  aide  and  paid  out  on  C.S.I. 
the  other,  there  ia  no  object  in  admitting  it  P — I  do  not 

aee  the  object  in  thia  case.  The  Bombay  Government  l7Jlan*10B«t 

considers  it  a  very  important  matter  that  these  grants   

should  be  passed  tnrough  the  accounts,  but  I  think  that  t^oA  Ke*ennr« 
the  view  of  the  Government  of  India  is  that  it  is  an 
nnneeeasary  refinement. 

10,916.  I  8up])OBethe  account  headed  "  Abstract  Account 
of  Land  Revenue"  (at  page  27  of  the  Finance  and  Revenue 
Accounts  of  1893-94)  is  a  gross  account,  is  it  nutP--Tes. 

10,91'.  In  it  various  other  heads  of  revenue  besides 
the  ordinary  land  revenue  appear.  For  instance,  in  Bom- 
bay there  is  a  receint  of  983,119  for  assessment  of 
atienatrd  lands.  Wtiat  in  the  description  of  this  receipt  P 
— That  is  the  revenue  side  of  the  acljustmeota  which  I  have 
mentioned  under  assignments. 

10.918.  Adjustments  that  are  passed  through,  the  ac- 
counts P — Yes ;  they  are  credited  on  one  side  and  eha^ed 
on  the  other. 

10.919.  In  Lower  Burmah  the  capitation  and  house  tax 
amounting  to  390,000  Rx.»  ia  retdconed  as  hnd  revenue. 
Why  is  ^is  7 — ^That  has  always  been  a  part  (tf  the  land 

revenue  system  of  Burmah  since  the  time  we  took  it  over. 
In  ^ome  cases,  where  we  have  settled  the  land  permanently, 
the  capitation  tax  has  been  abolished,  being  merged  in 
the  land  revenue  assessment,  but  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
Burmah  Land  and  Revenue  Act  that  a  capitation  tax  may 
he  levied  under  certain  specified  conditions.  In  certain  of 
the  large  towns  it  has  been  converted  into  a  land  tax. 

10.920.  Then,  agun,  in  Bengal  there  is  a  receipt  of 
47.8.^0  Rx.  for  the  imiirovenifntof  Government  estates.  Is 
that  a  receipt  of  the  same  natnre  as  that  which  you  have 
jnst  been  describing  to  ua  P — Yea.  It  is  really  a  specif 
distribution  between  imperial  and  provincial  of  the  revenue 
collected  from  Government  estates.  It  is  the  special  grant 
of  12  per  cent,  on  revenue — mentioned  above — made  for 
outlay  on  the  improvement  of  the  estates,  and  credited 
specially  as  a  Provindid  receipt. 

10.921.  Is  it  a  grant  out  of  the  land  revenue  fur  tha 
improvement  of  the  estates? — It  is  a  grant  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  estate.  But  it  may  he  more  accurately 
described  as  a  special  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  the 
estates  betw^n  Imperial  and  Provincial. 

10^22.  'Ilien  there  is  a  large  receipt  throughout  all  the 
provinces  described  as  "  Fislieries  and  other  receipts  classed 
"  as  miacellaneuuB  land  revenue."  What  are  theseP — ^I'he 
largest  amounts  occur  in  Burmah,  617,000  Rx.  in  Upper 
Burmah,  and  206,000  in  Lower  Burmah.  There  are  some 
inland  fisheries  in  these  provinces,  which  belong  to  Govern- 
ment, and  which  are  let  out  at  rentals  which  are  credited 
to  land  revenue ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  revenue  coming 
under  thia  head  is  the  capitation  tax,  which  has  already 
been  explained.  In  the  other  provinces  also  there  are 
miscellaneous  credits,  larger  or  smaller,  of  various  petty 
items  of  land  revenue,  the  largest  being  in  the  Punjab. 

10,923-4.  Those  are,  I  soppt«e,  small  miacellaneoua 
receipts  which  find  their  home  under  land  revenue? — 
Yes,  small  miscellaneous  receipts  which  do  not  come  under 
any  other  subhead. 

10,925-6.  I  will  tiy  to  bring  out  the  per-centage  of  oost 
of  collection  in  tbe  different  provinces.  Taking  the  land 
revenue  as  levied  in  the  different  pronneea ;  the  North* 
Western  l^vinces  andOudh  show  a  receipt  of 6,064 ,373Rx., 
against  which  the  charges  connected  with  collection  amount 
to  777,660,  that  ia  nearly  13  per  cent.  P— Yes. 

10.927.  In  Madras  there  is  a  receipt  of  6,488,492  Rx., 
against  which  the  charges  connected  with  collection  amount 
to  969.662  Ex.,  that  is  nearly  17i  per  cent.  P — Yes. 

10.928.  In  Bombay  there  is  a  revenue  of  4,716,794, 
against  which  the  charges  connected  with  collection  amount 
to  6^,073,  rather  more  than  16  per  c«ir..^ — Yes. 

10.929.  In  Bengal  there  is  a  revenue  of  3.8/1,432  Rx., 
and  the  cost  of  collection  is  472,522  Rx.,  rather  more  than 

12  per  cent.? — Yes. 

10.930.  In  the  Punjab  there  is  a  revenue  of  2,446,635. 
and  the  cost  of  collection  is  382,210,  rather  more  than 

16  per  cent.? — ^Yes. 

10,y;jl,  In  Upi»er  Burmah  there  is  a  revenue  of  722,809, 
which  is  nearly  all  fishery,  I  understand  P— Np,  it  is  not 
nearly  all  fisheries;  that  includes  the  capitation  tax  in 
Upper  Burmah. 

10,932.  Oh,  there  is  a  capitation  tax  in  Upper  Burmah 
as  well  as  in  Lower  Burmah  P — Yes. 
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10.933.  Then  Upper  Bnnnth  revenue  wm  722.809,  cost 
of  coUection  219,089,  rather  more  than  30  per  cent.  ?— -Yes. 

10.934.  Lower  Burmah  revenue.  1,609,106  Rx.,ci)rt  of 
 collection  220,417,  about  13}  per  cent.  P— Yes. 

Uod  Berenne.      10,936.  Central  Provinces  revenue,  692,-222  Rx.,  cost  of 
collection  169,291,  nearly  244  per  cent.  P— Yes. 

10.936.  Assam,  revenue  561,7^  Rx-.  coat  of  collection 
100,587.  rather  over  16  per  cent.  P— It  is  nearly  18  per 
cent,  there. 

lOOT.  "India  general,"  revenue  176,044  Rx.,  charjtes 
of  collection  51,062,  nearly  30  per  cent.  P— Yea. 

10«93S.  The  beavr  per-centagea  in  Upper  Burmah  and 
'*  India  general "  are,  perhaps,  intelligible.  The  first  is  a 
new  annexation,  and,  aa  we  have  seen  in  other  cases,  not 
yet  settled.  The  latter  probably  inciudce  charges  of  central 
administration.  Is  that  the  caseP  Would  that  explain 
those  two  vtrf  high  per-centages,  both  of  them  3*)  |)er 
cent.  P— No !  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  charge  for  general 
administration  there. 

10.939.  It  is  a  very  high  per-centage.  Of  course  the 
revenue  is  very  small?— Yes;  the  revenue  is  small,  and 
when  that  is  the  case  the  coat  of  collection  must  be  pro* 
portionately  higher. 

10.940.  Then,  I  suppose,  Burmah  is  still  in  course  of 
settlement,  is  it  not  P — Yes. 

10.941.  But  are  you  able  to  explain  the  very  heavy  per- 
centiMie  in  Madras  and  the  Central  Provinces  compared 
with  Bengal  and  Bombay?— I  have  abeariy  explained  the 
case  of  Madras,  'lliat  is  owmg  to  the  mclusion  under 
Provincial  Rates  of  the  loca!  revenue  levied  to  meet  some 
special  charges. 

10.942.  Yes;  and  the  Central  Provinces  ?— In  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  it  is  owing  to  the  survey  and  aetttement 
cha^^. 

10.943.  ThCT  were  exceptionally  high  P— Yes ;  they  were 
only  2.000  Rx.  in  1875-6,  and  42.000  in  189.'1-4.  There  were 
also  33,000  on  account  of  the  Patwari  fun<',  the  revenue 
from  which  is  credited  under  Provincial  Rates. 

10.944.  Which  Utter  comes  in  in  both  years,  I  suppose? 
— It  was  not  brought  into  the  accounts  in  1875-6. 

10.945.  The  whole  charge  for  India,  I  think,  works  out 
at  a  sum  of  about  1 5  per  cent.  P — Yes,  1 5 '  3. 

10.946.  Is  that  considered  a  reasonable  charge ;  or  has 
it  ever  been  discussed  whether  the  charge  ought  to  be 
lower  ? — It  should  be  remembered,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  charge  is  not  only  a  charge  for  the  collection  of  land 
revenue,  but  is  also  a  charge  for  general  district  adminis- 
tration; and  that  in  addition  it  includes  large  charges  for 
the  supervision  of  the  collection  of  other  hea'ls  of  revenue. 

10.947.  Therefore,  when  we  come  to  the  other  beads  of 
revenue,  we  ought  to  6nd  a  low  per-centage  P — The  per- 
centage of  cost  of  collection  is  very  low  under  the  other 
principal  Revenue  beads. 

10>*8.  From  the  Statistical  Abstract,  I  see  that  in  the 
10  years  to  1893,  the  per-centage  would  be  about  the 
same,  after  making  allowance  for  land  revenue  due  to 
irrigation.  That  per-centage.  therefore,  seema  to  be  a  fair 
average,  does  it  not,  of  what  the  almost  normal  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue  amounts  toP — Yes,  I  think  so,  sub- 
ject to  the  explanation  I  have  just  given. 

10^949.  Do  you  consider  that  the  machinery  of  admiois- 
tntion  is  more  expensive  in  the  provinces  which  show  a 
heavy  per-centage  P — In  the  different  provinces  it  is  heavier 
or  lighteraccording  to  therevcnue  system  in  force.  Bengal 
is  certwnly  cheaji,  because  there,  under  the  terms  of  the 
permanent  settlement,  the  zemindars  are  bound  to  pay  in 
their  revenue  at  hwd-quarters,  so  that  there  is  very  little 
cost  in  colkcting  it ;  the  value  of  the  permanently 
aettled  estates  is  generally  so  great  that  a  man  will  very 
seldom  run  any  risk  of  losing  nis  estate  by  failure  lo  pay 
the  revenue  on  the  prescribed  date. 

10.950.  On  the  other  hand,  you  have  given  a  reason  for 
supposing  that  in  Bombay  the  system  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive one  P— Yes,  it  is  more  expensive  than  in  some  of 
the  provinces,  owing  to  the  spedal  system  of  revenue  ad* 
ministration  in  force  there. 

10.951 .  Is  the  geiieral  organisation  of  establishments  and 
machinery  the  same  in  the  different  provinces,  or  does  it 
vary  with  the  provinces  ? — ^The  general  principle  of  the 
system  is  very  much  the  same.  There  is  almost  always  a 
district  officer  in  each  district  who  has  charge  of  the 
whole  revenue  administration  of  the  district,  but  theat^tual 
details  of  administration  differ  very  much  according  to  the 
land  revenue  system  in  force  in  the  various  provinces. 


10.952.  What  is  the  m-inciple  of  the  admmiatration  P  In 
some  of  the  provinces  tnere  is  a  Board  of  Revenue,  is  there 
not,  whi<d)  supervises  the  whole  revenue  collection,  land 
revenue,  stamps,  excise,  and  so  on  P— Tes, 

10.953.  But  that  is  not  uniform,  is  it?  In  other  places 
there  is  a  Commissioner,  is  there  notP — ^Yes,  there  are 
Financial  Commissioners,  too,  in  some  provinces,  who  take 
the  place  of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  1  think  Bombay  is 
the  only  province  which  has  not  anything  corresponding  to 
a  Board  of  Revenue.  It  has  only  separate  CommissionerB, 
who  control  the  collection  of  revenue  in  the  various  districts 
of  their  local  divisions.  There,  however,  there  is  also  a 
special  Commissioner  for  certain  of  the  heads  of  revenue — 
excise  and  opium  and  salt. 

10.954.  'I'hen  under  these  Commissioners  come  the  head 
officers  in  the  different  districts,  1  suppose,  collectors  and 
magistrates  P — ^Tes,  under  th«  Boards  of  Revenue  and 
Commissioners. 

10.955.  And  these  collectors  and  niagistiates  mn  divided 
into  grades,  are  they  not  7— Tes. 

10.956.  Is  a  first'Class  collector  and  magistrate  always  in 
a  big  district,  and  is  that  big  district  sub-divided 'into 
what  I  may  call  the  coUectorates  of  second  and  third  class 
magistrates  P — No  ;  there  is  only  one  district  officer  in  each 

district. 

10.957.  Then  what  is  the  difference  of  district  or  of 
responsiliility  of  work  assigned  to  a  first-class  man  and 
to  a  second  and  third  class  man  P-~Tbe  theory  is  that  the 
more  experienoed  men  are  in  the  larger  disitricts,  but  tha 
ia  not  always  carried  -^  it  in  nractice.  It  would  cause  con- 
siderable administrative  difficulties  if  it  was  nccessaiy  to 
transfer  a  man  from  one  disbict  to  anotiier  for  a  abort 
time,  in  order  to  give  bim  the  higher  pay  to  which  by  merit 
and  standing  he  was  fairly  enttued.  The  grades  are,  as  m 
rule,  purely  personal. 

iO,.<)58.  Therefore  we  have  first  of  all,  in  most  cases,  the 
Board,  under  which  there  ore  the  provinces  parcelled  out 
into  districts  which  have  at  the  head  of  them  a  magistrate 
and  collector.  Under  him  are  the  officers  actually  engaged 
in  the  work  of  collection  P — ^In  some  provinces  there  are 
Commissioners  between  the  Board  and  the  district  officer; 
and  then  asain  in  the  district  itself  there  are  lahsildars. 
or  mamlatoars  aa  they  are  called  in  Bombay,  in  chaif;e  of 
separate  sub-divisions  of  the  district,  and  tn^  do  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  collection  of  the  revenue  under  the 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  assistant  collectors,  and 
the  deputy  collectors  sometimes. 

10.959.  Then  each  magistrate  and  co11ect<H-  for  a  district 
has  a  certain  nnmbe  lof  assistant  collectors  attached  to 
himP — Yes.  the  assistant  collectors  are  members  cS  the 
Indian  Civil  Service ;  the  deputy  collectors  are  natives. 

10.960.  There  are  a  certun  number  of  native  Indians 
in  the  Indian  Citdl  Service  P— Yes,  there  are  those  who 
have  passed  the  examination.^ 

1 0.96 1 .  Then  what  is  the  method  of  collection  ?  Do  the 
deputy  collectorv  see  for  each  vill«f(e  that  the  sum  which  is 
recorded  as  due  by  that  village  is  pud,  or  what  is  the 
check  upon  tiie  actual  people  who  go  round  and  collect 
the  money  P — In  the  Revenue  department  there  is  always 
an  official  whose  special  chatve  it  ia  to  keep  up  the  records 
of  the  amount  due  from  each  field,  or  village,  or  estate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  due  is 
always  checked  by  this  officer  before  it  is  received  into  the 
Treasury.  The  '1  reasury  office  does  not  itsdf  check  the 
amount  due,  but  relies  upon  the  Revenue  department  to 
see  that  the  amount  due  is  properly  certified. 

10.962.  By  the  Treasury  you  mean  the  Accounts  De- 
partment?— I  mean  the  IVeasury  office  of  the  district; 

the  department  which  actually  receives  the  money  paid  in. 

10.963.  The  district  treasury  receives  the  money  on  the 
order  of  the  Revenue  department  P— On  the  ordw  of  the 
Revenue  department. 

10.964.  Then  is  any  independent  chsck  applied  to  these 
receipts?  For  instance,  does  an  officer  of  the  Accounts 
department  examine  the  books  and  ascertain,  either  by 
test  or  otherwise,  the  amounts  that  are  payable,  and  that 
those  sums  are  paid  P — So,  the  Accounts  department 
does  not  check  the  receipts  nf  land  revenue  with  reference 
to  the  amounts  due.  The  land  revenue  returns  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Revenue, 
and  they  check  the  actual  recoveries  against  the  demand. 

10.965.  And  asrertain  that  the  sums  brought  to  chai^ 
are  actually  levied  P — Yes.  The  Ac&mnts  department 
either  submits  returns  to  the  Boutl  of  Revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  returns  which  it  rcr^ivos 
from  the  Revenue  Department,  or  certifies  the  correctness 
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of  tbete  depurtmental  returns,  m  nuqr  be  found  moet  con- 
Tenient  in  the  case  of  eacb  kind  of  revenue. 

10.966.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  You  swd  there  was  a  reduction  of 
European  servants.  Can  you  give  us  a  detailed  list  of 
posts  and  their  salaries  occupied  by  Europeans  in  the  two 
respective  times  which  are  now  being  compared  ? — No,  I 
am  dErwd  I  could  not  do  that.  It  would  have  to  be 
specially  prepared  in  India. 

10.967.  Could  YOU  prepare  one  for  us  P — No,  I  could 
not  prepare  it.  The  returns  which  were  made  some  time 
ago  iQ  answer  to  Parliamentary  requisitions  for  inforioa- 
tion  as  to  salaries  drawn  oy  Europeans  and  natives 
occasioned  an  immense  amount  of  labour. 

10.968.  But  then,  when  an  assumption  is  made  that 
there  is  a  reduction,  one  cannot  check  it  or  verify  it  P — 
Ton  can  certainly  check  it  by  the  amount  oF  charge  ;  the 
charf;e  has  been  reduced. 

10.969.  The  amount  of  charge  may  be  greater  by  the 
increase  of  Europeans,  or  less.  That  can  give  no  idea  at 
all  of  the  real  number  of  Europeans  employed  P — I 
separated  tiie  chaises  for  the  Indian  civil  servants  from 
the  charge  for  deputy  coUectors  who  are  entirely  natives, 
and  they  show  a  decrease  in  the  Indian  civil  service 
cbai^ea  and  an  increase  in  those  for  deputy  collectors. 

10.970.  But  you  have  not  only  got  Europeans  in  the 
Btrictiy  covenanted  civil  service,  but  you  have  also 
Europeans  besides  in  other  departments,  and  what  we 
want  is  tbeniirber  of  Europeans  and  the  cost  of  their 
salaries— of  all  the  Europeans.  Unless  we  have  got  these 
figures,  we  can  make  no  fair  comparison  ? — I  was  merely 
rNerring  in  my  evidence  to  the  Land  Revuiue  deputment. 

10,971*  Yes,  taking  the  Land  Rrvenne  department  1^ 
itself  as  it  would  be  applicable  to  all  other  departmentit,  it 
»  neeessaiy  that  we  should  have  the  number  at  Eun^ieana 
empk^ed  at  the  two  different  poiods,  so  that  we  may 
know  whether  there  ia  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  tbe 
employment  P — I  am  certain  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
Europeaju. 

10.972.  There  is  no  means  of  checking  it  P — Yes,  cer- 
tainly there  is.  Tht  dmtgt  has  diminished,  and  a  liurge 
nnmoerof  posti  wludi  were  formerly  reserved  to  Europeans 
hare  bem  thrown  open  to  natives,  and  are  actually  occupied 
by  natiTet. 

10.973.  It  would  be  better  for  us  to  know  what  posts 
have  actually  been  transftered  in  this  manner  to  natives, 
and  what  posts  have  been  taken  away  flwm  Europeans. 
It  would  be  mach  more  satisfactory  to  know  all  these 
details,  because  the  general  impression  is  that  there  is 
every  possible  increase  of  Europeans  made  ? — I  think  that 
impression  is  wrong.  For  the  Land  Revenue  department, 
I  nave  no  doubt,  I  could  make  out  a  statement  of  the 
appointments  which  under  the  provincial  system  have  been 
tnrown  open  to  natives  of  India. 

10.974.  Wbat  is  the  objection  to  giring  us  a  detailed 
list  of  the  posts  and  th«r  salaries  in  the  Land  Revenue 
department  of  Europeans  at  these  two  different  periods  P 
I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  That  would  be 
nti^ict(»yP— The  only  objection  is  the  great  labour  that 
would  be  involved  in  it. 

10.975.  HI  ell,  but  we  want  information,  and  the  labour 
ia  not  a  consideration  P — I  believe  the  Secretary  of  State 
refuses  to  have  such  a  statement  prepared. 

10.976.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  What  period  does  the  Parlia- 
inentary  Return  covert— The  IteUamentary  Return  comes 
up  to  quite  a  recent  year. 

104»77.  {.Vr.  Naorofi.)  The  one  of  1892.  you  mean  P— 
Yes. 

10.978.  That  gives  only  the  total,  and  you  cannot  muke 
any  comparison  between  this  1892  and  the  pievious  year  P 
—No. 

10.979.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  get  a  similar 
return  for  1875-«. 

10,980-1.  {Cimrman.)  I  was  looking  the  other  day  in 
tile  India  lAst,  which  contains  the  names  and  offices  of 
the  officials  of  India,  at  tiie  Land  Kevenue  department  in 
the  different  provinces,  and  I  observed  that  down  to  a 
ot-rtain  point  the  Europeans  predominated — 1  say  pre- 
dominated, because   I  observed  a  few  names  of  native 

Sntlemen  in  those  high  posts.  But  below  that  point  as 
r  as  I  could  see,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  all  the  officials 
are  natives  P — ^Yes ;  the  proportion  of  natives  is  immensely 
higher  than  that  of  Europeans,  Taking  them  altogether. 

10,982.  Would  not  the  India  List  for  1875-6  as  com- 
pared with  that  for  189S-4  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
relative  numbers  at  the  two  dates  P — It  would  give  some 
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idea  of  it.   I  could  not  vouch  for  its  absohite  aoeiuacf.  Mr.  8.  Jaeoi, 
but  I  could  make  out  a  statement  of  the  kind  if  that  wen 
desired. 

10.983.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  This  is  the  Parliamentaiy  Return 
of  1892  to  which  you  have  referred,  I  think,  in  which 
Europeans,  Eurasians,  and  natives  are  separated  (exhOritinff 
return)  ?— Yes. 

10.984.  And  their  salaries  are  given,  beginning  with 
1,000  rupees  and  upwards;  but  this  is  tor  1892.  If  we 
want  a  comparison  with  the  other  year  with  which  we 
are  making  all  these  comparisons,  we  ought  to  have  a 
similar  return  for  that  year ;  and,  until  that  is  done,  we 
can  hardly  make  any  comparison  F — There  was  an  earlier 
return,  !  think,  and  the  two  returns  would  give  you  a 
pretty  fair  idea. 

I0,!)H5.  There  was  an  earlier  return  in  1878,  but  it  was 
never  printed,  it  was  never  published. 

10.986.  {Sir  Ralph  Khox.)  It  exists  ?— Yes,  it  exists. 
(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Can  we  not  get  it  P 

10.987.  (Chairman.)  Will  you  ascertain  ?— Yes,  I  will. 

10.988.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  If  we  get  this  1878  return  pub- 
lished with  this  1892  return,  we  can  form  some  accurate 
idea  of  what  the  comparative  employment  of  Europeans  is. 
As  to  the  excess  of  natives  that  is  only  natural.  You  have 
the  whole  of  the  inferior  subordinate  service  to  be  per- 
formed by  natives,  and  to  quote  the  number  of  natives  as 
compared  with  Europeans  is  certainly  unfair.  It  is  the 
higher  posts  only,  where  the  Europeans  are  employed,  that 
ought  to  be  compared,  to  see  how  many  Europeans  are 
employed  and  how  many  natives  or  Indians.  It  is  no  use 
saying  there  is  a  large  Indian  service;  there  must  be 
a  large  Indian  service.  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  going 
down  to  clerks  and  all  that,  and  saying  there  is  a  veir 
large  number  of  natives ;  but  limit  it  to  posts  in  which 
the  salary  is,  s^,  1,0002.  If  we  get  the  return  of 
187S,  made  on  Mr.  Brigh^s  requisition,  printed,  we  can 
comiwe  that  with  this,  or  abs^act  it  to  the  sHue  extent 
as  this.  It  is  a  very  hu^e  retnm,  because  it  ia  going  into 
every  detail,  as  I  undmtand  it  P — ^Yes,  it  goes  into  great 
detail. 

10.989.  But  then  if  a  small  abstract  like  this  be  made, 
that  would  be  enough  for  our  purpose  P — Yes,  I  will  see 
if  I  can  give  that.* 

10.990.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  You  are  aware  of  the  foct.  1 
think,  that  in  1880  the  recruitment  for  the  higher  civil 
service — ^tbe  European  civil  swvice— was  redmwd  one- 
sixth?— Yes. 

10.991 .  That  was  done  in  order  to  make  room  for  natives 
in  tluit  vacant  space  left  by  the  vacated  one-sixth  7— Yea,  it 
was. 

10.992.  And  since  that,  to  carry  that  into  effect,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendations  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission,  certain  orders  have  been  passed  constituting 
a  provincial  civil  service,  and  assigning  to  that  servioe, 
which  consists  mainly  of  natives  or  practically  entirely  of 
natives,  certain  reserved  appmntpiento  of  the  higher  dril 
servioe  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

10.993.  I  suppose,  with  the  consent  of  the  India  Office, 
you  could  get  us  a  list  of  those  appointments? — I  think  I 
could. 

10.994.  Wliat  are  called  the  listed  appointments  P— I 
think  I  should  be  able  to  get  that  out. 

10.995.  Perhaps  you  are  aware  of  the  number  of  judges* 
appointments  in  ttie  North- West  which  are  listed ;  do  you 
happen  to  know? — -No,  1  cannot  say  at  this  moment.  I 
believe  I  gave  some  evidence  on  that  point  in  my  examine 
tion  on  Law  and  Justice.  As  to  the  number  of  Europeans 
and  natives  employed  now  in  the  Judicial  Department,  I 
have  put  in  a  statement  already. 

10.996.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Then  with  regard  to  the  services 
that  were  set  aside  for  the  Indians  in  1880,  is  not  that  incre- 
ment altogether  nullified  by  the  Secretary  of  State  having 
cancelled  the  statutory  service  altogether.  Is  not  that 
really  cancelled  altogether,  though  the  Act  of  1870  still 
exists  ? — The  provincial  service  system  has  taken  the  place 
of  that  system. 

10.997.  Then  that  is  cancelled,  is  it  not  ?— Appoint- 
ments are  not  made  now  under  the  rules  of  1880. 

10.998.  In  substituting  the  provincial  service,  are  not 
actually  the  number  qf  appmntments  lessened  than  what 
the  Indians  would  have  got  under  the  Act  of  1870  P — I  do 
not  think  so. 


*  I  hiire  »iacD  sHcertsined  ttut  the  return,  which  is  Terj  bulttf.  wks 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Comiuow,  bat  hu  never  been  printed. 
J.,  11th  August  1886. 
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Mr.  S.  Jacvit,       10,999.  Wellf  I  should  like  it  if  you  could  ascertaio. 
C.S.I.        Then,  again,  under  the  Act  of  1970  these  appointments  were 

  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service;  these pro- 

17  Jane  1998.  vindal  appointments  are  not,  and  it  is  a  lower  grade  of 
service,  is  it  not  ? — ^They  are  paid  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
men  were  paid  who  were  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1870. 

11,000-1.  Yes,  but  they  cannot  go  any  further;  whereat 
bj  the  Act  of  1870  the  whole  civil  sernce  was  open  to  those 
•  who  were  appointed  under  that  Act.  By  the  rules  of  the 
provincial  civil  service  they  are  restricted  only  to  a  certain 
number  of  subordinate  situations,  and  they  cannot  go  any 
farther? — I  have  not  referred  to  the  orders  about  the 
provincial  civil  service  very  lately :  I  should  like  to  refresh 
my  memory  before  making  any  statement  about  it,  but 
my  impression  is  that  the  pay  that  they  receive  is  just  as 
high  under  the  provincial  civil  service  system  as  that  which 
waa  givea  to  the  statutory  civil  service. 

11.002.  Yes.  that  is  true.  But  then  the  number  is  re- 
duced as  well  as  the  prospects.  They  are  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain grade  only,  while  under  the  Act  of  1870  they  could 
have  nsen  to  any  post  like  other  civil  servants  P — I  am  not 
aware  of  how  far  tnat  ia  the  case. 

11.003.  (Sir  Jtaius  Peile.)  Provided  only  that  they  wer« 
fit  ^  such  posts,  I  think  ^— Gertunly. 

{Mr.  Naorqji.)  Yes,  of  course ;  but  then  they  are  now 
deprived  altogether,  whether  th^  are  fit  or  not. 

{Sir  James  PeUe.)  Not  at  all. 

{Mr.  Nanrqji.)  You  have  cancelled  the  whole  thing. 

{Sir  Jmrs  PeUe.)  I  do  not  admit  that  for  a  moment 

11.004.  (CAotrman.)  We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Forests, 
if  you  please.  Will  you  tell  us,  an  the  forests  of  India  all 
onl^  worked  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  or  generally  with 
a  view  to  the  impttnrement  of  the  oounb?  P— They  are 
worked  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  but  they  do, 
as  a  matter  of  fiuft,  generaMy  prodace  revenue. 

11.005.  I  mean  rather  what  is  the  main  object  of  the 
administration,  to  produce  the  largest  revenue  obtainable, 
or  to  make  the  net  revenue  a  subsidiary  point  to  working 
the  property  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
to  keep  ^e  forests  IVom  decay  P— ^ome  of  the  forests  were 
practic^y  being  worked  out  before  the  Indian  Forest  De- 
partment was  instituted,  and  I  think  it  may  be  sud  that 
the  main  ol^eet  in  constituting  the  Department  and  in 
taking  the  finests  over  was  to  preserve,  protect,  and  improve 
them  j  it  has,  hsmvm,  been  nmnd  pcmible  to  wak  them 
so  as  to  obtain  a  ytrf  considerable  amount  of  tuA  revenue ; 
uid  this  point  has  been  kept  in  view  throughout. 

11.006.  Are  the  forests  a  large  property,  that  is  to  say, 
does  the  State  own  the  forests  as  such,  or  in  what  form 
has  the  State  become  the  proprietM-  of  them  P — Most  of  the 
forests  in  India  onginaUy  belonged  to  the  Government  just 
aa  the  land  does,  and,  unless  they  have  alienated  it,  the 
property  still  remains  with  them.  Cfrtaln  rights  have  been 
obtained  by  village  conununities  over  oertun  forests,  gracing 
rights,  and  the  rights  to  oolleot  firewood,  and  the  like,  but 
B^^eot  to  these  rights  tht  property  remains  with  the  Govern- 
ment, unless  the  forests  have  been  included  in  a  settlement. 

11,007-  In  fact,  the  property  in  the  land  is,  so  to  speak, 
inherent  in  the  Government.  The  affricultural  land  has 
been  leased  out  or  granted  out  to  proprietors ;  in  the  forests, 
where  there  is  no  such  inducement  to  occupy  and  cultivate, 
the'land  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Government? 
—Yes ;  there  are,  however,  large  forests  which  have  been 
included  in  estates  settled  under  the  land  revenue  regula- 
tions, but  any  that  have  not  been  alienated  remain  the 
property  of  the  Government. 

11,006.  Would  yoti  state  to  us  the  net  revenue  derived 
from' forests  in  1875-6,  and  1893-4  P— The  net  revenue 
was  in  1875-6,  277.000  Rx. ;  in  1893-4,  817,000  Rx. 

11.009.  Can  you  tell  us  the  charges  also  P— Yes,  the 
gross  revenue  was  697,(HK»  in  1875-6,  and  the  charges 
420,000.  The  gross  revenue  in  1893-4  was  1,723,000,  and 
the  charges  906,000. 

11.010.  Therefore,  if  the  charges  have  increased,  the 
revenue  has  increued  somewhat  faster  ? — Yes.  the  amount 
of  tiie  net  revenue  has  increased. 

11.011.  Well,  you  see  the  revenue  has  increased  from 
697,000  to  1,723,000,  which  ia  something  like  times 
as  much,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

11.012.  While  the  expenditure  has  not  much  more  than 
doubled  f— But  the  first  item  includes  Upper  Barmah,  the 
revenue  of  which  is  230,000. 

11.013.  The  l,723,OOOP— Yes,inthe  1,723,000,  the  gross 
revenue. 


11.014.  Then,  on  the  other  band,  is  not  the  cxpenditun 
of  Upper  Burmah  heavy  f— No.  the  expenditura  there  is 

62,000  Rx. 

11.015.  Wbat  would  be  the  result  if  you  left  Upper 
Burmah  out  of  account  P  Of  course  the  figures  for  18/5-6 
do  not  inclnde  anything  for  Upper  Burmah  7— No. 

11.016.  Well,  if  we  tKke  out  the  gross  revenue  of  Upper 
Burmah  from  the  1,72.'),00()  Rx.,  what  would  he  the 
result  P—It  would  be  1 .493,000  Rx. 

11.017.  And  the  expenditure  P— 854,000  Rx. 

11.018.  Then  it  would  still  remain  true  that  the  revenue 
has  increased  rather  faster- than  the  expenditure  p — Yes, 
just  a  little  fiuter. 

1 1.019.  Because  420,000  has  rather  more  than  doubled— 
very  slightly  more  ? — Yes,  the  revenue  has  advanced  faiter, 
though  not  very  much. 

1 1.020.  But  I  notice  that  tbe  net  revenue  is  estimated 
to  diminish  in  the  Budeet  of  1895-96,  as  compared  wit^ 
the  actual  net  revenue  of  1893-94  P— I  think  the  Bodgeti 
are  always  made  cautiously  in  respect  of  the  net  revenue 
from  forests.  There  is  some  uncertunty  about  the  revenue, 
and  the  expenditure  is  c^o  over-estimated. 

11.031.  At  the  same  time  tbe  expenses  have  been  eati' 
mated  to  increase ;  but  I  suppose,  as  you  have  told  us 
before,  we  must  not  lav  too  much  stress  upon  the  Builget  ? 
—No,  I  think  not.  1'he  Revised  Estimate  for  1895-6  puts 
the  gross  revenue  at  1,687.000  R.Y.,  the  expeadiiure  at 
941.000  Ex.,  and  'he  net  revenue  at  7f6,00O  Rx..  This  is 
nearly  100,000  Rx.  better  than  the  original  estimate,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  actuals  may  be  still  better. 

11.032.  As  far  as  establishment  is  concerned  the  increase 
is  200  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  net  revenue  is 
almost  identically  the  same  P— Tes,  the  establishment 
charges  have  increased  from  1:^,000  Rx.  to  413,000  Rx. 

11.023.  Thatisanincreaseof275,000Rx.onl38.000Rx.? 
—Yes. 

11.024.  Which  is  very  nearly  200  per  cent.  ?— Yes,  it  it 
practically  200  per  cent. 

1 1 ,0fi5.  Does  not  that  seem  to  you  rather  a  large  figure  P 
— I  do  not  think  the  figure  is  large,  considering  the  revenue 
that  has  been  obtained.  The  great  advance  that  has  been 
made  in  forest  conservancy  since  1875-76  has  necessitated 
the  emplovment  of  a  laiger  number  uf  officers  on  the 
Forest  estatjlishment. 

11.026.  I  see  that  the  salaries  of  the  superior  officen 
have  increased  almost  in  the  same  ratio  P — Yes ;  ^at  is 
very  largely  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
ofiScers;  there  has  been  only  a  slight  increase  in  some  of 
the  salaries ;  1  doubt  if  then  has  been  any  at  all,  except 
in  the  lower  grades. 

11.027.  That  points  rather  in  the  direction  of  my  first- 
question  on  this  branch  of  revenue  ;  I  asked  you  whether 
tne  forests  were  administered  simply  in  the  interests  of 
the  revenue,  or  whether  they  were  administered  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  Of  course,  in 
the  latter  case,  one  quite  imderatands  more  highly  paid 
officers  being  employed I  tbink  that  the  Governments 
now,  at  any  rate,  vay  seldom  incur  fresh  expenditure,  unless 
it  is  antidMted  that  it  will  be  at  least  covered  by  increased 
revenue.  The  pay  Mid  position  of  the  lower  grades  has 
certainly  been  improved  of  late  yeus. 

11.028.  W^ell,  in  this  case  the  establishment  charges 
have  increased  faster  than  the  revenue  P — Yes,  taking  the 
establishment  chaises  alone,  but  taking  the  whole  of  the 
charges  the  increase  baa  been  about  the  same. 

1 1 .029.  or  course  tbe  establishment  chaiges  really  repre- 
sent the  administration  ? — ^Yes. 

11.030.  It  rather  leaves  upon  one's  mind  that  the  admi- 
nistrative establishment,  jirobably  for  very  good  reasons,  is 
heavy  P — ^Tbat  does  not  include  only  the  administmtbn ;  it 
includes  also  the  subordinate  establishments. 

11.031.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  include  the  adminirtration 
when  you  are  dealing;  with  the  establishment  P — Yes  ;  but 
they  nave  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  salaries. 

1 1 .032.  By  how  much  P— From  ;tO,00()  Rx.  to  11 7,000  Rx. 

11.033.  Tliat  is  by  86,000  Rx.  P— Yes,  nearly  four  times. 

11,034-6.  It  is  not  quite  200  per  cent.  — It  is  nesrly 
3(K>  per  cent. 

11,0;}7.  Yes,  that  is  true,  300.  You  hara  told  us  much 
of  the  increase  is  due  to  Upper  Burmah  P — A  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  increased  cha^e  is  not  due  to  Upper  Bunnsh  ; 
52,000  Rx.  is  the  total  charge  vnder  "FoKsta"  in  that 
province. 
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11.038.  Has  the  improveraent  been  general  tn  all  the 
provinces  P — There  has  been  m  in^rorenifMit  in  almost  all 
of  the  prorinces.  I'he  Cental  noriiiees  an  the  onlj 
pnvinee  i^ich  shows  any  very  marked  decrease.  There  a 
ftready  inoieased  sabordinate  staff  was  sanctioned  in  cxrder 
to  put  the  Forest  department  into  a  state  d  efficiency.  It 
vets  expected  that  there  would  hare  been  a  comspoading 
development  of  the  revenue,  but  as  jret  this  has  not  been 
realised. 

11.039.  Are  ihac  any  refunds  or  aasignraents  to  be 
taken  ap;ainat  this  he&d  of  revenue  F— 'Diere  are  refunds, 
no  assignments ;  but  [the  refunds  are  vety  small.  They 
were  3,000  in  1875-76,  and  4,000  in  189334. 

11.040.  {Sir  James  Peiie,)  There  is  a  third  object  with 
which  the  forests  are  conserved,  is  there  not,  that  is  for 
supplyinft  fuel,  and  uther  things  for  the  use  of  the  people  P 
— Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  objects. 

11.041.  And  I  think  the  revenue  is  somewhat  handi- 
capped, is  it  not,  by  the  benefits  which  the  people  are 
allowed  to  take  out  of  the  forests  in  minor  prodnce, 
pasture,  and  things  uf  that  sort.  I  mean  if  thvf  were 
strictly  conserved  and  the  people  were  entirely  excluded,  the 
revenue  might  be  a  good  deal  lu^cer  P— Yes,  certainly  it 
would  be. 

11.042.  {Chairman.)  In  asking  whether  the  administra- 
tion of  the  forests  ia  being  directed  to  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  I  haa  in  mind  that  lai^e  expenses  may 
be  incurred  in  renewing  forests,  which  would  not  be  incurred 
if  revenue  was  simpiy  kept  in  view.  There  is  a  theory 
that  the  increase  and  preaervation  of  forests  has  an  influ- 
once  on  the  rain  Upply.  and  I  wanted  to  know  wbetiw 
these  are  the  objects  chiefly  kept  in  view  by  the  administra- 
tion, as  apart  from  simply  turning  the  last  penny  they  can  ? 
— llie  O^ect  is  certainly  not  merely  to  turn  the  last  penny 
the^  can  f  but  I  think  tnat  as  a  rule  increased  expenditure 
it  mourred  witb  the  object  of  eventually,  at  any  rate, 
inomsii^  the  revenue. 

11.043.  We  will  now  pass  to  the  Opium  De|>artment 
Can  yon  give  us  the  opium  revenue  and  charges  in  IS? 5-6 
and  1893-41'— Hie  grass  opium  revenue  in  1876-6  was 
8,471.425  Rx.  and  the  charges  were  2,219,000.  In  1893-4 
the  gross  revenue  was  6,^,000  Rx.,  and  the  oharges 
1,877.000  Rx. 

11.044.  Therefore  the  fall  in  the  charge  almost  corre- 
sponds with  the  (mII  in  the  revenue.  Would  yon  find  that 
as  a  general 'rule?— No;  the  revenue  and  expenditure  in 
any  given  year  are  not  really  very  oloMly  conneoted.  'i%e 
diarges  depend  mainly  on  the  extent  of  the  cultivation, 
the  nature  of  the  crop  and  the  price  paid  by  Govmimant 
to  the  cultivator ;  while  the  reveoua  depends  chiefly  on  the 
number  of  cheats  sold  and  the  pricei  ruling  in  the  Chinese 
market.  These  factors  are  to  a  great  extent  independent 
of  each  other,  so  that  the  charges  may  rise  owing  to  a  good 
crop,  while  the  revenue  may  fall  owing  to  a  rrauction  in 
the  number  of  chests  sold  or  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  opium 
in  China. 

11.045.  There  are  two  methods  of  raiung  the  opium 
revenue,  are  there  nut  P  In  Bengal  the  Government  sells 
opium  itself,  whereas  in  Bombay  it  charges  a  duty.  Is 
there  not  that  difference  batweon  the  two  systems Yes, 
but  in  Bombay  the  duty  U  levied  upon  importations  from 
Native  States;  there  is  no  opium  cultivated  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency  itself. 

11.046.  The  Government  charges  a  duty  upon  opium 
when  it  passes  out  from  Native  States  to  the  ports  P  -Yes. 

{Sir  James  Peile.)  It  is  a  tranut  duty. 

11.047.  {Chairman.)  A  transit  duty.  The  revenue  for 
189:^-4  is  considerably  less  than  the  average  of  the  previous 
10  years ;  is  it  not  a  very  sm^ll  revenue  P—Yes,  it  ia  con- 
riderably  leas ;  there  has  been  a  succession  of  bad  seasons, 
six  seasons  running  have  been  bad,  the  whole  opium 
reserve  has  been  exhausted,  and  we  now  can  sell  only  a 
much  nnaUer  amount  than  we  could  a  few  years  ago. 

11,046.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  was 
reduced ;  but  at  the  same  time  would  you  not  look  for  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  charge,  if  thore  is  a  smallar 
Kvenue  raised  F — In  the  long  run  there  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  charge  generally,  but  not  necessarily  in  any 
given  year.  You  might  have  a  very  favourable  crop  when 
you  were  sflling  a  very  small  number  of  chests. 

11,049.  But  if  the  crop  were  very  small  you  might  have 
a  very  high  price,  might  you  not  ?— The  prioe  does  rise 
generally,  if  the  number  oi  chests  sold  is  reduced  owing  to 
the  cn^  being  small  and  our  stock  being  reduced,  but  the 
rise  is  not  necessarily  exactly  proportionate  to  the  decreased 
number  of  chests  sold. 


1 1.050.  I  see  in  the  Pinanee  accounts  the  largest  part  of  Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
the  expenditure  is  incurred  in  payment  to  cultivators ;  CSJ. 
therefore,  I  8up|>ose,  if  you  were  selling  the  opium  at  a  — 
high  prioe  in  conaequenoe  cf  a  small  crop,  you  would  have   17  June  18W. 
to  pay  the  cultivators  a  higher  prioe  too  r— -We  do  not  pay  ■ 

the  eultivators  any  fixed  proportion  of  onr  reenpta,  but  if  Opiam. 
then  ia  a  auoceasitm  of  bad  atopt,  as  there  lu«  been  laMy, 
the  cultivation  nifiht  show  a  tendenqr  to  fUl  off,  and  m 
that  case  we  might  hav«  to  laiae  ,the  iwioe  paid  to  the 
eultivators.  We  did  have  ao  to  raiae  it  in  1894. 

11.051.  Now,  taking  the  accounts  of  1893-4,  the  pay- 
ments to  cultivators  were,  io  the  omrent  year  485,000,  and 
in  the  past  year  1,194,000  Rx.— on  what  basis  are  those 
payments  madeP  The  eoatof  prodnction  ot  Bengal  opium 
u  given  at  page  31,  and  the  paymeota  to  cultivators  amount 
altogether  to  nearly  \J0O,(m—in  fact,  neariy  the  whole 
expense  is  payment  to  cultivators  P— Yes. 

1 1,052-3.  Well«  if  the  crop  is  short,  t^ium  bioomec  more 
valuable;  I  aumoae,  thcnfwe,  mora  hu  to  be  pnd  to  the 
cultivator  P — ^fo,  we  should  not  pay  him  with  reference  to 
the  market  value  of  the  opium  at  the  time  we  take  it  over. 

11.054.  What  would  you  pay  ium  uponP — We  pay  him 
with  reference  to  the  pnce  agreed  on  at  the  time  the  culti- 
vation was  commencea ;  and  that  price  is  fixed  with  refi^ 
rence  to  the  amount  we  want  to  procure  in  order  to  keep 
up  our  sales. 

11.055.  You  would  say  to  the  cultivator,  if  you  will 
cultivate  so  manv  acroa  of  land  in  opium,  we  will  pay  you 
so  much  P — We  nave  a  fixed  price  for  the  crude  opium. 

11.056.  So  that,  whether  the  crop  is  good  or  bad,  the 
man  only  gets  the  same  price  P — Yes,  as  long  as  the  fixed 
price  remains  unaltered  ;  that  is,  of  course,  liable  to  altera- 
tion by  Government,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
season ;  and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  in  1894,  after  six 
successive  bad  seasons,  we  were  obliged  to  raise  the  price,  or 
else  the  amount  that  we  should  have  received  would  have 
fallen  off  very  seriously,  and  would  have  necessitated  a 
further  reduction  in  the  number  of  chests  sold. 

11.057.  Was  the  payment  to  cultivators  "  for  the  past 
yeu"  a  further  payment  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
cultivators  P — No,  the  distinction  in  the  aooounts  between 
payments  for  the  current  and  for  the  past  year  is  merely 
owing  to  the  system.  We  give  the  cultivators  advannes  lA 
the  beginning  of  the  season,  'llieae  are  payments  for  the 
current  year.  Then,  when  they  bring  their  crop  in,  we 
pay  them  the  balance,  taking  on  the  advances  made  in  the 
previous  year,  so  that  these  are  really  tiie  payments  fbr  tho 

Qt  year.    In  every  year  there  are  {Myments  of  the 
mee  dne  for  the  past  year,  and  advances  for  the  current 
jmr. 

11.058.  Are  there  any  assignmenti  in  this  branch  of 
revenue? — Yes,  there  are  some  smalt  assignments.  In 
1893-1  we  paid  about  5,000  rupees,  chiefly  to  the  Native 
States  in  Bombay,  from  whom  we  have  taken  over  the 
Opium  administration. 

1 1 .059.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  establishment 
charges? — Yes,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  charges 
for  establishments  from  77,000  Rx.  in  1 874-5  to  88,000  Rx. 
in  1891-2.  I  am  obliged  to  take  those  two  years  because 
the  details  in  the  accounts  do  not  admit  of  comparison  for 
the  yeara  iisually  taken,  viz.,  1875-6  and  1893-4. 

11.060.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  increase  P — Yes,  the 
increase  occurs  entirely  in  the  Benares  agency,  where  fhe 
number  oE  sub-deputies  in  the  17  years  has  risen  from  9 
to  16,  and  of  assistants  from  26  to  33,  causing  an  increase 
of  9,120  Rx.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  inirease  of 
7,824  shown  under  agents'  establishments. 

11.061.  I  make  the  chtu^e  for  establishments  higher 
than  what  you  do.  The  three  iteuu,  superintendents,  opium 
factory,  and  district  statl'  amount  to  something  like 
185,0()0P— But  the  whole  of  that  would  not  be  establish- 
ment charges ;  that  includes  the  chaises  for  contingencies 
and  travelling  allowances  falling  under  those  heads. 

11.062.  (JIfr.  Mowbray.)  The  Opium  revenue  all  oomee 
to  the  Government  of  India,  does  it  notP — Yes,  it  ia 
Imperial ;  there  is,  however,  a  small  portion  that  ia  credited 
under  excise. 

11.063.  But  substantially  it  ia  all  Imperial  P— Yes,  the 
main  portion  of  it  ia. 

11.064.  But  it  is  not  an  Imperial  Department  P— It 
is  managed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal,  but  the  chaqje 
is  Imperial. 

11.065.  And  it  was  suggested  by  a  Cmnnuasion  in 
1883  that  a  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  might 
be  formed  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  opium  revenue  P-* 
That  has  bwn  suggested. 
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WJiiGG.  Has  yout  attention  ever  been  directed  to  that 
subject  P — I  have  nevn  bad  to  report  upon  it  in  any  way 

officially. 

11,06/.  And  you  could  not  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  financial  results  which  might  ensue,  either  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increasing  the  revenue,  or  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  expense  ? — I  do  not  think  it  likely  that  there 
would  be  any  very  great  improvement  in  the  administration, 
fhe  Board  of  Revenue  of  Bengal  has  had  the  Dt-partment 
under  its  administration  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  should 
say  myself  (without  liaving  gone  into  the  matter  at  all 
closely),  that  it  manages  it  just  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  an 
officer  immediately  under  the  Government  of  India  would. 

11.068.  (Ohairman.)  We  will  pass  on  to  the  Salt  Revenue, 
ii  that  a  rising  revenue  P — Yea,  the  revenue  does  rise 
gradudly. 

11.069.  I  see  that,  taking  the  average  from  the  Statis- 
tical A.b8traot  from  1866  to  1875,  it  was  about  5,800,000 
mid  Rx. ;  f^om  18d:>  to  1892  about  7,400,000  Rx. ;  and  in 
1893-94,  8.229,000  Rx.  Can  you  give  us  the  charges  in 
1875  and  1893  P— The  charge  in  1875-76  was  509,000  Rx., 
and  in  1893-94, 474.000  Rx. 

11.070.  Therefore,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
charge  ? — ^There  has  been  a  decrease  on  the  charges  shown ; 
but  m  1875-76  the  charges  included  certain  treaty  my* 
ments,  which  are  now  shown  under  assignments.  They 
MDounted  to  70,000  Rx.  in  1875-/6.  If  they  were  taken 
off  there  would  be  a  small  increase  of  36,000  Rx.  instead 
of  a  decrease  of  31,000  Rx. 

lUCl.  And  to  what  is  that  real  increase  dueP — ^I'he 
increase  occurs  almost  entirely  in  Bombay,  but  Bombay 
oannot  be  taken  separately  now,  owing  to  the  complete 
ciange  of  system  which  has  taken  place  since  1875-76. 
The  Inland  Customs  Line  waa  abolished  in  1879,  and  the 
great  chants,  that  have  in  consequence  taken  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  salt  revenue  in  Northern  India, 
render  it  impossible  to  sive  a  comparison  in  detail  of  the 
various  pruvmces.  In  Northern  India  the  result  waa  a 
large  decrease  in  the  charges  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Customs  Line,  but  the  abolition  of  that  line  rendered  it 
necessary  to  employ  preventive  establishmento  in  Bombay 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  establishments  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  and  the  result  has  been  a  total  net 
increase. 

11.072.  A  small  net  increase  P — Yea. 

11.073.  Are  the  salt  charges  Imperial  or  proTincialP — 
They  are  mainly  Imperial.  There  are  a  few  miscellaneous 
charges  which  are  taken  against  provincial.  The  pro- 
vincial charges  in  1875-76  were  onljr  1,000  ftx.,  and  in 
189^1-94,  57,000  Rx.,  but  the  increase  is  owing  to  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  the  charges. 

11.074.  The  provincial  chai^  are  included  in  the 
Finance  Accounts  P — Yea. 

11.075.  Are  there  any  charges  for  refunds  and  assign- 
ments to  be  taken  against  salt? — Yea,  there  are  some. 
The  assignments  amounted  in  1875-/6  to  45.000  Rx.,  and 
in  1893-^4  to  367,000  Rx.  The  increase  is  almost  entiielr 
due  to  the  arrangements  whicri  were  made  with  Native 
States  between  18/0  and  1878,  for  taking  over  the  princi|Ml 
salt  sources  in  Central  India,  wbich  led  to  the  abolition  of 
the  Customs'  Line. 

11.076.  Under  these  arrangements  does  the  Indian 
Government  pay  to  the  Native  States  a  certain  sum  every 
year? — Yes,  it  pays  to  the  Native  Slates  a  certain  sum 
every  year ;  a  fixed  sum  to  several  of  the  Native  States, 
and  also  a  smHlt  royalty  on  the  salt  which  is  extracted  at 
the  Samhhar  Lake. 

11,0/7-8.  But  does  that  arrangement  allow  for  any  in- 
crease of  consumption  P  1  mean,  it  the  Indian  Government 
pays  a  fixed  sum,  that,  as  it  were,  assumes  that  the  con- 
sumption remains  stationaiy.  One  would  expect  in  such 
a  case  as  that  that  there  would  have  been  some  arrange- 
ment by  which,  if  the  consumption  increased,  the  Native 
States  would  get  some  benefit  from  it :  if  it  were  decreasing, 
perhaps  the  contrary  F — ^They  really  are  made  over  on  a 
fixed  rental,  that  is  what  it  practically  comes  to,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  a  royalty  in  one  case. 

1 1 ,079.  How  is  the  administration  of  the  salt  revenue 
oifcanised,  whom  is  it  under  P— The  salt  revenue  in  Northern 
India  is  under  a  CommissioDer,  who  is  immediately  under 
the  control  of  the  Financial  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India,  but  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Ben^  the  establish- 
Rienta  are  under  the  control  of  the  Provincial  Governments. 

11  080.  Has  the  Commissioner  under  him  the  manufac- 
turing establishments  P — Yes ;  he  has  estabhshmenta  at  all 
the  priiic  pal  salt  sources,  the  Sambbar  Lake  and  (fther 
aalt  Rources  in  Rajputana,  and  at  the  Punjab  salt  mines  too. 


11,081.  And  the  tame  orguiisation, generally,  I  suppose, 
olitaitu  in  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  P~In  Bengal  the 
revenue  is  almost  entirely  collected  by  meana  of  a  customs 

duty. 

n.083-a  It  is  an  import  P — It  is  impoiied,  chiefly  from 
England. 

11.084.  The  import  firom  England  ia  something  like  20 
per  cent.,  is  it  not,  of  the  whole  consnmptiou  F— Yea, 
rather  over  20  per  cent. 

11.085.  Out  of  this  charge  for  collection,  474,000  Ri., 
should  I  be  right  in  gathering  that  the  coat  of  the  raw 
material  is  represented  by,  first  of  all,  manufacture  and 
excavation  of  salt  under  "  India  general,**  25,000  Rx. ; 
under  Madras,  "  purchase  and  Aei^t  of  mIc,**  22,000  Rx. ; 
and  under  Bombay,  "  salt  purchaae  and  height,"  35,000 
Rx. ;  making  a  total  of  82,000  Rx.  Would  that  be  the 
cost  of  what  I  call  the  raw  material  P — No,  that  would  not 
be  the  whole  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  Govemment, 
because  the  establishments  are  engaged  in  the  extraction  of 
the  aalt,  and  in  superviuon  of  the  work  generally. 

1 1 ,086-7-  Clearly  that  is  part  of  it ;  but  I  mean  as  far 
as  the  raw  material  goes.  The  establishments  are  used  in 
working  it  up  into  a  manufactured  article  P— No,  the  fixed 
establishments  are  employed  in  actually  extracting  it. 
Those  charges  are  merely  extra  charges  tot  excavation 
and  manufacture. 

11.088.  You  get  by  the  sale  of  salt  8,228,000,  and  it 
looks  as  if  the  cost  of  the  material  whioh  is  turned  into  an 
article  which  realised  that  lai^  sum  waa  123,000  Rx.  P— 
We  do  not  get  that  merely  by  the  sale  of  the  salt;  we  get 
that  chiefly  by  the  duty  on  the  salt.  We  get  only  21 1,000 
Rx.  from  the  sale  of  the  aalt. 

11.089.  You  get  an  excise  duty  on  t£e  aaltP— Yes,we 
have  an  exeiae  duty  and  an  import  duty. 

11.090.  That  excise  duty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
material  P — No,  we  levy  that  in  addition  to  the  price, 
whatever  it  may  be. 

1 1,091-2.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  got  a  pre- 
ventive service  which  coats  about  83,000  Rx.  altogether  P— 

Yes. 

1 1,093-4.  And  the  preventive  establishment  and  the  pur* 
chase  and  manufacture  together  make  165,000  Rx.  out  of 
474,000  Rx.  ?— Yea. 

1 1.095.  There  have  heen  a  great  many  changes  in  recent 
years  in  the  rate  of  dn^,  have  there  not  P— Yes,  there  have 
been  sevoral  changes. 

11.096.  Take  from  1875-76;  have  the;  been  on  the 
balance  reductions  or  increases  P — On  the  halaoce,  I  should 
say,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase,  though  there  have 
certainly  been  intermediate  decreasea. 

11.097.  What  is  The  duty  on  import  P— The  present  rate 
of  duty  on  import  is  2  rupees  8  annas  per  maund  of  82  lbs. 

11,098-9.  (Sir  James  PeUe.)  Not  on  the  duty  on  import 
— the  excise  i' — It  is  the  same,  2  rupees  8  annas  per  maund. 

11.100.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  Is  that  customs  duty  or  excise 
duty — 2  rupees  8  annas  per  mauud  P — Both. 

11.101.  That  is  since  18S7-98  P— In  January  1888  the 
general  rate  waa  fixed  at  2  rupees  8  annaa. 

1 1.102.  iCkairaum.)  Then  we  will  pass  on  to  the  Stamps, 
if  you  please.  Stamps  hare  been  a  distinctiy  growing 
revenue,  hare  they  notP — Yea,  the  revenue  growa  very 
steadily. 

11.103.  I  see  from  the  Statistical  Abatract  that,  taking 
the  10  yeara  from  1883-84,  they  rose  from  3,500,(X)0  Rx. 
to  4,500,000  Rx.  Is  that  due  to  increaaea  of  duty  or  ia  it 
due  to  increaae  of  property  and  transactions  ? — There  baa 
been  practically  no  large  increase  of  dul^  since  1879. 

U.UM.  Therefore,  those  years,  188:J^  to  1893-94,  with 
an  average  of  4,200,000  Rx.  a  year,  would  represent  very 
fairly  the  growth  of  the  revenue,  would  they  not  P — Yes. 

11.105.  Can  you  aay  what  the  revenue  was  in  18/5  and 
again  in  1893  P— llie  revenue  in  1875-76  waa  2,799.000  Rx., 
and  in  lt»93-94,  4,457,000  Rx. 

11.106.  And  what  has  been  the  increase  of  the  chafes 
during  that  time  P  —  l*he  charges  have  intareaaed  from 
110,000  Rx.  to  156,000  Rx. 

11.107.  Where  does  that  increase  arise  P— Chiefly  in  the 
discount  on  the  sale  of  stamps,  including  commission  to 
vendors,  which  has  risen  frmu  45,000  Rx.  in  1875-76  to 
70,000  Rx.  in  1893-94. 

11.108.  You  have  already  given  ua  a  reason  far  expect- 
ing a  veiy  moderate  per-centwe  of  the  coat  of  colleetion 
in  lia  case  of  these  oUier  tnanehes  of  revenue,  namely  titat 
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•  part  of  their  proper  charge  is  home  by  the  land  revenue, 
bat  156,000  Rx.  on  4,457,000  Rx.  ia  a  very  small  per-cent- 
aye,  is  it  not  P — Yea,  very  amall,  a  little  less  than  3^  per 
cent.  That  includes  the  charges  for  the  aupply  of  stampa 
from  England. 

11.109.  Under  the  heading  of  "India  General  "  in  the 
charges  fw  collection,  there  is  a  large  minus  entry  of 
80,394  Rx.  under  the  head  of  "  stamps  supplied  from  central 
fltnes  charged  in  the  accounts  of  other  prorincea  by  deduc- 
tion fcrom  India."  How  is  that  explamed  P — That  is  the 
chaise  for  the  stamp  paper.  It  Is  first  charged  against  the 
central  stores  when  it  is  received  from  England,  and  then, 
as  it  is  supplied  to  the  various  )>rovinces,  a  deduction  from 
that  ch&rge  is  made  by  a  charge  to  the  province  concerned. 

11.110.  But  do  the  charges  of  collection  include  the 
stores  bought  from  England  P — 64,000  Rx.  of  the  expen- 
diture io  1893-94  is  for  that  charge,  including  exchange. 

11.111.  I  suppose  those  nayments  in  England  are  purely 
for  stores,  are  they  not  ^  — Yes,  they  are  eiitirwy  for 
stores. 

11,U2.  Are  the  charges  for  stamps  Imperial  or  pro> 
vincial  F— Hiey  are  divided  between  Imperial  and  proviacial 
ia  the  same  proportion  as  the  vereaue.  That  is,  at  pesent, 
tlir«e-{ourthB  to  provindal  and  one-fburth  to  Imperial. 

11.113.  Are  there  any  refunds  or  assignments  under 
this  head  P  —  There  are  refiiads,  no  asawoments.  The 
refunds  are  nut  large.  37/100  Rx.  in  1875-76  and  53,000  Rx. 
in  1893-94. 

11.114.  Taking  now  the  revenue,  somewhere  about  two 
thb^s  are  received  from  the  sale  of  court  fee  stamiw  P— Yes. 

11.115.  These  are  proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  f> 
—Yes. 

11,116-7.  Anything  else  under  that  head?  That  is 
revenue  which  we  have  taken  into  consideration  already  in 
considering  (be  budget  ot  the  Courts  of  Justioc^  have  we 
not  P— Yes. 

11.118.  Therefore  that  is  revenue  arising  from  purely 
GovemnMot  proceedings,  is  it  notP  Wh^  we  oome  to 
sale  of  oommercial  and  other  stamps,  those  are  the  stanqw 
levied  on  the  public?— Yes. 

11.119.  Can  you  give  us  at  all  what  thdr  inorfaae  has 

been?  I  see  in  1893-94  they  were  1.368,399  Rx.P— In 
18/5-76  the  sale  of  commercial  stainps  brought  in 
769,421  Rx.,  so  that  tiiere  has  been  an  increase  of 
598,978  Rx. 

11.120.  What  would  be  inoladed  under  "sale  of  com- 
inerciftl  wad  other  ^amps  "  ?— Tliqr  are  not  all  purely 
commercial  transactions ;  powers  of  attorney  and  nrious 
other  documents  not  purely  commercial  in  their  nature  are 
«baq^  with  stamp  ou^. 

11.121.  Would  that  head  include  stamps  on  the  transfer 
ofUndp—Yes. 

11.122.  Receipt  stamps  also  ?~Yes. 

11.123.  1  suppose  you  have  in  India  some  form  of  death 
duties,  have  you  not  ?— Tes  j  there  are  smaU  succession 
duties  in  certain  cases. 

11.124.  Tou  do  not  levy  them  by  mcani  of  stamps  f— 
Tes ;  we  do. 

11.125.  Buttiiat  duty  is  not  included  here  ?— It  is  shown 
under  court  fee  stamps.  The  fee  is  levied  bv  the  Court 
lAva  the  application  is  made  for  administration.  There 
is  no  death  du^  apart  from  an  ^plication  for  probate  or 
■dministration. 

11.126.  It  is  a  simple  duty  upon  taking  out  the  letters 
of  administration  P— Tes,  but  it  is  levied  in  Uie  fwm  of  a 
per-centage  upon  the  value  of  the  estates. 

1 1.127.  Tou  have  no  complicated  system  of  death  duties 
in  India  P— No. 

11.128.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  bow  much  of  that 
3,063,463  represents  probate  P— No ;  the  differmt  court 
fee  stamps  are  not  distinguished  in  the  accounts. 

11.129.  The  increase  in  Bengal  in  the  chugea  seems  to 
have  been  very  beav^,  from  ^.000  Rx.  to  63,000  Rx.  P>- 
Yes ;  that  is  only  m  nropwUon  to  the  increase  in  the 
revenue.  The  revenue  has  increased  rtty  much  hi  Bnig^, 

11.130.  Is  it  quite  correct  to  reokim  under  court  fee 
stamps  a  probate  stamp?  As  we  over  here  generally 
understand  court  fee  stamps,  we  mean  the  stamps  taken  iu 
actual  jndidal  proceedings.  We  should  not  reckon,  for 
instance,  under  that  head  a  stamp  levied  on  the  probate  of 
a  will ;  and  when  we  were  talking  about  these  courts  of 
jtt^ce  we  noticed,  if  you  remember,  how  very  nearly  the 
reeeipts  m  the  Courts  of  Justice,  including,  as  it  appears, 
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probate  revenue,  covered  the  expenses,  so  that  in  reality  a 
vtry  amall  charge  for  Courts  of  Justice  was  laid  upon  the 
taxpayer.  The  reason  why  I  asked  whether  you  could 
break  those  sums  up,  and  see  how  much  goes  to  probate,    17  Jane  1896. 

is  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the  sums  levied  on  probate   — 

would  properly  be  reckoned  under  court  fee  stamps  P— 
They  are  levied  purely  fur  judicial  proceedings;  no  fee 
is  levied  unless  a  man  comes  into  court  and  takes  out 
probate  of  the  will  or  letters  of  administratis ;  and  the 
proceedings  are  taken  in  the  ordinary  dvil  courts. 

11.131.  Well,  you  may  say  that  the  procedure  here  is 
something  of  the  same  kind ;  an  executor  has  to  take  out 
his  probate.  That,  I  suppose,  must  be  d(tne  before  a 
court  f — Yes  ;  1  should  think  so. 

11.132.  We  should  not  reckon  that  as  part  of  the  court 
fee  stamps,  we  should  reckon  it  separately? — I  suppose  it 
depends  on  whether  you  levy  a  duty  independently.  You 
levy  what  is  really  a  succession  duty  in  this  oountiy, 
whatever  be  the  form  in  which  it  is  levied  ? 

11,13:1  Yes  ;  but  1  mean  the  probate  duty  the  court  can 
levy  fbr  allowing  the  property  to  pass  P — Yes. 

11,134.  The  fees  fall  for  payment  on  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  [ffoperty? — Yes. 

11,135-6.  Supposing 2,000,000 Rx.outoftiiat3,000,000 
Rx.  were  derived  from  probate,  it  would  be  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether  you  could  property  set  that  as  i^ainst 
the  charges  of  the  court  P — ^The  amount  of  the  probate 
duty  is  very  small  indeed.  The  natives,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
tiJce  out  tetters  of  administration  or  probate  on  sucoesnon. 

11.137.  But  the  wealthy  )>eop)e  sre  obliged  n>  do  so?— 
No,  they  are  not.  Under  the  Hindu  liw  the  proper^ 
often  vests  in  the  fitmilyj  thm  is  no  succession.  And, 
further,  neither  in  the  case  of  Hindus  nor  of  Mahomedans 
nor  of  Buddhists  is  thn  taking  out  of  any  Court  certificate 
on  succession  compulstny. 

11.138.  If  they  have  not  any  occasion  to  take  out 
lettws  at  probate  or  administration  and  the  amount  is  very 
small,  it  is  not  worth  asking  questions  about? — It  is 
venr  smalL  Natives  are  allowed  to  take  out  prcrfiate  of  a 
wiU  if  they  choose,  and  in  a  few  cases  they  do ;  but  it  ii 
quite  the  exception. 

11.139.  What  advantage  does  it  give  them  P — It  merely 
gives  them  proof  of  tide  in  certain  cases  where  the  pro- 

Krty  is  not  vested  in  the  fkmily,  w  where  disputes  may 
ve  arisen. 


pert 
hav< 

11.140.  Then  I  think  the  next  branch  is  the  ExMseP— 

Yes. 

11.141.  The  Excise  has  been  almost  a  more  elastic  revenue 
than  the  Stamps,  has  it  not  P  Taking  1883-84  as  the  basis, 
it  has  risen  from  3^36,000  Rx.  to  5,388,000  Rx.  P— Yes. 
The  increase  has  been  from  2,494,000  Rx.  in  1875-76  to 
5,388,000  Rx.  in  1893-94. 

11.142.  And  what  were  the  charges  in  those  two  years  ? 
— ITie  charges  were  in  18/5-76,  87,000  Rx..  and  in  1893-94, 
193,tK)0  Rx. 

11.143.  Have  you  there  the  per-centage  that  that 
1 93 ,000  Rx .  bears  to  the  present  revenue  P — It  is  about  ^ 
per  cent. — just  a  fraction  over. 

11.144.  Thai  very  nearly  corresponds  with  what  we  had 
atrived  at  in  the  case  of  the  stamps?— Yes. 

11.145.  And  what  was  it  in  1876-76  P— A  little  under 

3}  per  cent. 

Jll,l46.  80  that  the  per-centage  has  rather  increased  ? — 
Yes,  it  has  increased  very  slightly. 

1 1 .147.  Can  you  tell  us  to  what  that  increase  is  due  ?— 
The  increases  have  occurred  chiefly  in  tbrt:«  provinces, 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  iocredse  in  Bengal 
is  34,000  Rx.,  in  Madras  41,000  Rx.,  and  in  Bombay 
29,000 -Rx.  The  increased  charges  have  been  incurred 
almost  entirely  in  the  interests  <d  better  administration  of 
the  excise,  and  the  largest  increases  in  the  revenue  have 
taken  place  in  the  same  provinces ;  in  Bennl  608,000  Rx. 
has  increased  to  1:215,000  Rx.;  in  Madras  635,000  Rx.  has 
increased  to  1  287,000  Rx. ;  and  in  Bombay  398,000  Rx. 
has  increased  to  1,072,000  Rx. 

11.148.  The  increase,  you  say,  has  been  incurred  to 
improve  the  revenue;  has  it  been  in  the  way  of  in- 
oreasing  the  number  of  officers  so  as  to  prevent  evasions  of 
the  Excise  law?— llie  increase  has  been  ooAsioned  partly 
by  measures  adopted  in  the  interests  of  good  government 
apart  from  any  expectation  of  improved  revenue.  But 
where  the  charges  have  increased  most,  the  revenue  has 
increased  most  also.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase 
of  establishments.  The  supnintendence  has  increased  from 
3,000  Rx.to  6,000  Rx.  between  1875-76  and  1893-94 ;  and 
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Mr.  S.  Jacob,  collectors'  ertablishmentg  from  48,000  Rx.  to  Sfi.OOO  Rx. ; 

CSJ.  and  in  Madras  there  has  been  a  Bpecial  system  introduMd, 

— -  nndtr  which  the  Salt  and  Excise  are  managed  by  the  same 

17  Jane  1896.  establishment,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  joint  charftes 

—   bdng  debited  to  Excise.   There  the  charge  hat>  increased 

Blaise.  ftom  20,000  Rx.  at  the  time  when  there  was  a  separate 
wtabliehment.  to  61,000  Rx.  m  1893-94. 

11.149.  Are  there  any  assignments  or  refunds  charaeable 
•gainst  this  hesd  P— Yes,  the  refunds  J'ave  increaoed  con- 
siderably. They  occur  chiefly  in  Bombay.  They  have 
increased  from  3,321  Rx.  to  35,000  Rx.,  and  the  charge 
occurs  almost  entirely  in  Bombay,  and  appears  to  be  only 
OD  aocount  of  revenue  collected  on  behalf  of  those  Native 
States,  in  which  we  have  ta^en  over  the  administration  of 
tile  excise,  llien  aangnments  and  compensations  have 
alio  increased,  and  that  too  is  espeeially  in  Bombi^.  and 
owing  to  the  same  anmngementa.  In  some  oases  a  fixed 
annnal  sum  is  paid  to  the  Native  Scales  whuta  excise 
administration  w«  have  taken  over.  There  ms  nothing 
paid  on  that  aocount  in  Bomliay  in  1875-76,  but,  under 
the  arrangements  nhich  hara  been  sinoe  made.  37i000  Rx. 
was  paid  in  1893-94. 

1 1.150.  How  are  the  charges  distributed  between  Im- 
perial and  provincial? — 'lliree-fourtbs  of  the  rharge  are 
Imperial  and  one-fonrth  provincial,  and  the  revenue  is 
distributed  in  the  same  proportion. 

11,151-3.  Of  the  Excise  revenue  the  larger  part  is  for 
*'  License  and  Distillery  Fees  and  Duties  for  the  sale  of 
Liqwm  and  Drugs,"  including  license  fees  and  fitrmers* 
rents,  distillery  fSee^,  and  a  dntj  called  the  "  still-bead  duty,*' 
whicih  make  up  between  them  over  3.500,000  Rx.  out  of 
the  total  of  5,388,000  Rx.  License  fees  for  tlie  sale  of 
opium  and  the  dutr  on  opium  consumed  in  India,  amount 
to  about  1,000,000  Rx.  !□  fact,  the  Excise  revenue 
mainly  consists  of  duties  on  th^  manufacture  and  sale  of 
spirits  and  on  the  consumption  of  opium  P— Yes,  the  dn^ 
on  opium  is  the  principal  item  alter  those  on  ths  manu- 
ftMtare  and  sale  of  spirits.  Tliere  is  also  a  di^  m  gaqja 
vhieh  produces  about  167,000  Rx.  . 

11,154-5.  Is  ganja  tiie  intoxicating  hemp,  which  thcj 
smoke  P— Yes.  Thqr  also  drink  srane  prepsnftion  from 
thii  drug. 

11.156.  I  think  we  besrd  from  you  and  Sir  Hemy 
Waterfidd,  at  the  beginning  of  our  tnouir^,  an  opinion 
tiiat  the  excise  duties  had  6een  increased,  did  we  not? — 

Yes. 

11.157.  Well,  inasmuch  as  there  sre  only  two  ma'n 
aaties,  do  you  sopposc  the  increase  has  been  very  con- 
siderable?— We  gt^  infcurmation  ftvm  India,  and  1  think 
it  has  been  put  in,* 

11.158.  Yes;  you  do  not  recollect  itP— \o,  1  do  not 
remember  the  exact  figures. 

11.159.  My  recollection  is  that  the  increase  was  notableP 
—There  bad  been  an  increase,  I  know,  I  cannot  remember 
just  now  what  the  exact  increase  was. 

11.160.  The  excise  duties  are  realty  confined,  more  or 
less,  to  intoxicating  articles  of  consumption  ? — Yes,  en- 
tirety to  intoxicating  articles  of  consumption. 

Pvorineul  11,161.  The  next  heading  is  the  Provindal  Rates.  Will 
Rates.  TOO  describe  to  us  hx>v  this  heading  comes  to  form  an 
iiem  of  revenue  P — ^The  provindal  rates  are  rates  which  are 
ocdleeted  frr  special  purpottes,  in  addition  t<>.  the  land 
revenue  and  generally  at  a  fixed  per-centage  upon  the  land 
revenue. 

11.162.  Arc  they  settled  by  the  Provincial  Government, 
or  are  they  settled  by  the  Central  Got'ernment,  but  levied 
by  the  Provincisl  Government  and  used  for  Provincial 
Government  purposes? — They  are  very  largeiy  need  for 
purely  local  purposes,  but  some  of  them  are  (wevinotal 
rates  which  are  used  for  the  general  purposes  .of  the 
Provincial  Government. 

11.163.  Can  you  describe  of  what  they  oonsist  generally  ? 

 They  consist  uf  rates  for  schools  and  hospitals  and  roads, 

and  cesses  for  the  district  post,  for  village  service  and 
Fatwaris,  and  in  one  or  two  provinces  there  is  a  small 
rate  levied  on  Wards'  estates  for  the  charges  of  the 
establishments  which  are  required  in  connexion  with  their 
management. 

11.164.  But  the  chief  part  of  this  revenue  nonsists  of  tlie 
cess  on  land  for  the  expenditure  on  roads  ? — ^Yes. 

11.165.  And,  in  fact,  nearly  all  these  headings  are  cesses 
oa  land  ?— Yes ;  they  are  almost  entirely  cesses  t  n  lands. 

11.166.  And  thechaives  of  collecting  those  cesses  are 
charged  against  Land  RerenneP — Qeneially  that  is  the 
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nase;  they  are  collected  with  the  land  revenue  in  every 
instance  almost. 

11.167.  Would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  class  tAiose 
receipts — for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the'  growth  of  the 
land  revenue — witli  the  land  rewnue,  leaving  the  charges 
of  collection  as  they  are  ?  You  think  that  UiethtKl  not  so 
correct  as  deducting  the  charge  of  collecting  these  items  P— 
I  think  the  othcv  would  be  the  most  correct  method  if 
the  new  charees  were  entirely  new,  Init  some  of  them 
were  incurred  before,  though  not  brought  on  the  accounts. 

11.168.  You  see  that  500,000  Rx.  odd,  which  we  have 
deducted  from  the  cost  of  collecting  the  land  revenue,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  ought  to  come  against  this 
hesd  of  revenue,  onght  it  not  P  As  it  stands  now,  we  have 
a  receipt  of  3,500,000  Rx  with  the  rather  absurd  appear- 
ance of  the  charge  agunst  it  being  only  63,000  Rx.  )t— 
Of  course  that  charge  does  not  represent  tbe  real  oost  <^ 
ooUecting  the  provincial  rates. 

11.169.  If  we  put  in  ihe  charge  under  Land  Rei'enue 
we  get  neariy  600,000  Rx.  P— Yes ;  but  that  is  not  the  cost 
of  collecting,  that  is  the  charge  to  meet  which  tiie  cesses  are 
collected. 

11,170-1.  Is  not  that  the  chuge  of  collecting  the  cesses? 
—No,  not  the  charge  of  collecting  Uien,  it  is  the  eba^  to 
meet  which  the  ceases  are  imposed. 

11.172.  Did  these  provincial  rates  exist  in  18/5?— Yes, 
hut  tjie  amount  levied  then  was  small  as  compared  with 
tbe  present. 

11.173.  Can  you  give  us  the  figures? — ^Yes,  it  was 
1,942,000  Rx.  in  1876-6,  and  3,515,0(K)  Bi.  in  1893-4. 

11.174.  Has  there  been  any  maierutl  incrvase  in  the 
charges  for  the  collection  of  the  provineinl  rates  P — No, 
there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase,  merrJy  from  53,000 
Rx.  to  54,0(K)  Rx. 

11.175.  Where  do  these  charges  mainly  occur? — ^Hie 
charges  occur  mainly  in  Bengal. 

11.176.  And  why  are  they  la^  there? — Because  in 
Bmgal  the  rates  are  collected  by  a  separate  establishment. 
They  were  imposed  by  an  Aet  of  a  much  later  date  than 
the  permanent  eettiement,  and  tiiey  are  not  subject  to 
exactiy  the  same  conditions  as  the  land  revenue  under 
the  permanent  settlement. 

11,177-  Therefore  the  charges  will  neariy  rqiresent  the 
cost  of  collection  in  Bengal  P — Yes,  but  of  course  the  super- 
vision chargttf  come  uudvr  the  head  of  land  revenue ;  and 
also  included  in  this  is  a  charge  tot  the  reassessmmt  from 
time  to  time  of  the  revenue  few  t^e  purpose  <^  local  rates. 

11.178.  What  is  the  nature  of  thechaives  incurred  in 
each  province  P — In  Lower  Burma  the  cha^e  is  now 
3,000  Rx.,  which  is  almost  entirely  for  oomniission  paid  tot 
the  collecti  ju  of  tbe  rates,  and  m  Assam  it  is  also  com- 
mission. There  it  is  very  small,  only  300  Rx.  Hie 
increase  in  Bengal  I  have  already  UkCntioned.  There  is  a 
jmnt  establishment  there  for  the  ooUeetion  of  local  and  pro- 
vincial cesses,  and  about  13,000  Rx.  is  doe  to  the  i^point- 
ment  of  an  establishment  for  valuation  and  revaloation, 
with  a  view  to  increase  the  revenue.  In  tbe  North- Western 
FtovinccH  a  small  rstabtishtneot  is  maintained  for  the 
collection  of  the  Nasnl  Fund  (escheats  and  lapses).  In 
the  Punjab  the  allowance  formerly  paid  to  lambu^ara 
(headmen)  and  patwaris  (t  illage  officers)  for  collecting  the 
local  rate  was  discontinued  in  1889;  the  present  charge  is 
tbe  patwaris*  share  of  the  commutation  fees.  In  Bombay  the 
chaise  is  a  commission  for  collecting  the  local  oess. 

11.179.  I  think  you  have  said  the  charges  under  this 
head  are  solely  provincial  P — They  are  jiro^-indal  or 
local. 

11.180.  The  next  head  is  the  Customs.  The  Customs 
of  late  years  have  undergone  a  good  deal  of  alteiationr 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  have  imdergoiie  several  altera- 
tions ;  from  the  1st  April  to  the  16th  Au){ust  of  1875inqM>rta 
into  India  were  taxed  at  7i  per  cent,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  tbe  year  at  6  per  cent.  Liquors  paid  special  rates ;  cotton 
piece  iioods  paid  5,  twist  S},  andiron  I  per  cent.,  through" 
out  tbe  year,  and  there  were  certain  other  exceptions. 
Then  later  on  the  import  duties  were  entirely  abolished 
except  on  arms,  ammunition  and  military  store?,  and  on 
liquors,  and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  on  opium  and  petty 
snides.  In  1868  a  duty  of  6  pies  per  gallon  was  imposed 
on  petroleum.  On  the  10th  of  Marctt  1894  the  import 
tariff  was  re-introduced,  the  general  bong  5  na  crat^ 
and  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  year  1893-94  dntiw 
were  levied  under  it ;  but  cotton  mannhetnies  were  ex- 
empted until  a  further  Act  was  passed  <hi  the  27tii  of 
December  1894,  when  they  were  subjected  to  a  duty  <^ 
5  per  cent.  In  Februarv  1896  a  further  change  was  made 
in  the  cotton  duties.  'Ilie  import  and  excise  duties  of  & 
pw  cent,  on  ootton  yarns  were  aboUshed,  the  import  dut^ 
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<n  mftnufMtured  goodt  was  reduced  from  5  per  cent  to 
3}  per  cent.,  and  an  excise  duly  of  the  same  amount  (3i 
per  oent.)  was  imposed  on  cotton  sooda  of  all  nounts  manii- 
notwcd-in  Indian  mills.  As  regards  exports,  a  duty  of  3  per 
cent,  was,  in  1875-76,  levied  on  cotton  ftoods,  bides  and 
dtins  tanned,  oils,  seeds,  and  spioes ;  4  per  cent,  on  lac,  3 
annas  per  maund  on  grain,  anti  3  rupees  per  maund  on 
indigo.  By  the  tariff  of  1875  the  only  export  duties  «'ere 
on  indigo  .3  rupees  per  maund,  on  rke  3  annas  per  maund. 
and  on  lac  4  per  cent  In  Febnuuy  1880  the  duties  on 
iodigo  and  lac  were  removed : 

11.181.  From  the  Statistioal  Abstract  I  gather  that  up 
to  1893-94  theiewere  no  dutica  on  cotton  goods  P— There 
vere  in  1875-76. 

1 1.182.  There  were  in  1875-76,  bnt  between  1883-84  and 
1893-4W  P— No.  there  were  none. 

11,18.^.  During  that  period  the  chief  article  taxed  was 

liquors,  was  it  notP — Yes. 

11,184.  On  other  articles  imported  the  receipts  were  only 
Rx.  .'192,000.  The  export  duties  bring  in  a  considerable 
amount ;  are  those  export  duties  on  anything  else  except 
rice  P — No,  the  export  duties  now  in  force  are  levied  only 
on  rice,  either  in  its  husked  or  unhusked  form. 

11.186. 'llien  there  is  an  itemcaUed '*l«id  oustoras";  is 
that  between  native  temtories  and  British  India  P — ^That 
iodudM  also  goods  paasing  between  the  foreigti  European 
settlements  on  the  continent  of  India  and  Biitieh  India. 
They  are  very  slight ;  the  revenue  ud  the  chaise  are  very 
•mall. 

11,186.  The  total  revenue  frmn  eea  castoms  did  not 
exceed  about  1,600,000  Rx.  a  year,  in  1893-94  P— la 
1893^  the  gross  customs  revenue  wan  1,683,000.  Rx. 

ll,IH7.  But  in  the  budget  of  1895-96  it  had  gone  up 
to  4,815,000  Rx.,  had  it  not?— Yes,  it  has  risen  very 
much.  The  Budget  figure  for  1896-97  is  slightly  lower — 
•t»48S,000  Kx.^ — owing  to  the  ohanRes  made  in  February 
1896.  as  juBt  mentioned. 

11.188.  How  mudi  <^  that  oomee  ftom  the  cotton 
goods  P— 'hie  amonnt  in  1896-6  was  cxpeeted  to  be  a  little 

over  1,200,000  Rx. 

1 1 .189.  Therefore,  out  of  that  increase  of  3,000,000  Rx., 
from  1,600.000  Rx.  to  4,814,000  Rx..  about  1,300,000  Rx. 
would  be  due  to  cotton  g:>ods  ?— Tea.  But  in  1896-97  the 
amonnt  comes  down  to  about  1,000,000  Rx..  owing  to  the 
ehu^iea  already  mentioned. 

11.190.  Arethere  any  new  datiea  fm  articlea  of  exportP 
—No. 

11.191.  Then  can  you  tell  us  the  revenue  in  1875-76 
and  in  1S93-'M,  and  the  charges  at  those  two  dates  P — ^The 
revenue  in  1875-76  was  2,724,000  Rx.,  and  in  1893-94 
1,682,000  Rx. ;  the  ohatges  were  188,000  Bx.  and 
144,000  Rx.  respectivdy. 

11,1%.  But  now,  if  we  take  1895-96,  those  chsdrges  have 
increased,  have  th^  notF — ^Yes;  first  with  the  imposition 
d  the  general  dutiM,  and  agun  with.the  imposltioQ  of  the 
cotton  auties. 

11.193.  In  the  budget  they  were  210,000  Rx.,  were  th^ 

not  P— Yes,  io  the  Budget  of  1895-96. 

11.194.  Was  that  increase  of  staff  necessarily  required  to 
levy  the  new  duties  P — ^That  was  the  estimated  cha^e ;  but 
thetvvisedestimatefbr  1895-96  is  201,000  Rx. 

11.195.  WeU  that  would  givealittle  ovar4  per  eent., 
would  it  not,  on  the  revenue  return  of  4.800,000  Rx.  p — 
Tea,  a  little  over  4  per  cent,  on  the  revised  estimate,  which 
is  4.900.000  Rx. 

11.196.  Do  those  charges  include  the  whole  of  the 
customs  charges,  or  is  any  part  of  the  custom  charges 
wrapt  up  in  the  land  revenue  diai^  P — ^No,  they  indude 
the  whole  of  the  chains. 

11.197.  Superior  officers  and  allP — ^Tes;  in  very  small 
ports,  where  it  is  not  worth  while  having  highly  paid 
special  collectors,  the  collector  of  the  district  does  supervise 
the  collection  of  the  customs  revenue,  but  the  proportion 
of  the  whole  chai^ia  very  small  indeed. 

11.198.  Not  worth  taking  into  consideration  P — No. 

11.199.  But  in  this  respect  the  account  of  the  customs 
revenue  differs  from  that  of  tiie  excise  and  stamps,  inasmuch 
as  a  portion  of  the  collection  chargea  of  the  excise  and 
stamps  must  he  looked  for  in  land  revenue;  in  the 
«ase  <rf  the  ouatoms,  practically  none  P— Yes,  that  is  so  ; 
the  customs  chadrgas  also  include  the  ohaq^  for  the 
colleotion  of  ststistiot— trade  statistios. 


Ctutonu. 


Assessed 
Tkxes. 


11.200.  That,  I  think,  is  the  case  almost  cvemrhere,  is  it  Mr.  S^Jaeob, 
not  P— Yes,  I  think  to.  CSJ. 

11.201.  The  f^istoms  Department  is  the  only  one  that    ,  _ — ' 
can  keep  au  account  of  the  imports  ai^  exports,  and  there-  l' JMelW,, 
fore  that  ceo  keep  a  statistical  account  P — Yes.  — — 

11.202.  Are  there  mv  refunds  or  assignments  chaigeahle 
against  this  heiMlP — Yes,  there  are  some.  There  is  a 
payment  under  assi-nimeuts  and  compensations,  which 
IS  made  to  the  States  of  Travanoore  and  Cochin,  hring  com- 
pensation for  custoiTis  revenue  surrendered  by  them.  It 
amounted  in  1876-76  to  17,000  Rx.  and  in  1893-94  to 
15.000  Rx.  The  refunds  were  3,000  Rx.  in  1876-76  and 
45,000  Rx.  in  1893-94. 

11.203.  Are  the  charges  ira|ieria),  or  provincial  P— They 
are  provinaal,  except  in  BomMy. 

11.204.  In  Bombay  they  are  charged  to  ImperialP — Yes. 
The  revenue  is  Imperial  everywhere,  except  some  small 
miscellaneona  revenue  from  wliarves  and  such  like. 

11.205.  The  nex^.  heading  is  "  Assessed  taxes."  Will  you 
tell  us  what  taxes  come  under  that  definition  P — At  present 
the  only  tax  is  the  income  tsx,  and  there  is  a  small  t«x  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  which  is  really  of  the  nature  of  an 
income  tax,  but  has  oome  down  nrom  previous  Native 
Governments,  and  is  called  Pandhari 

11.206.  Therefore   we   might  almost  call  this  head 
"  Income  tax  "  ? — Yes;  it  is  pnotically  income  tax. 

1 1 And  was  that  the  only  assessed  tax  in  1875-76P 
—There  wis  no  assessed  tax  genoally  in  1875-76. 

11,208.  No  income  tax  P— No.  only  this  imall  Pandhari 
tax  in  the  Centra)  Provinces. 

II  209.  Had  the  income  tax  been  entirely  repealed  in 
1876-76  P— Yes:  before  1876-76. 

11,210.  Was  it  replaced  by  any  substitute  for  the  time 

being  P — No. 

11,311.  And  what  is  the  present  income  taxP — ^The 
present  income  tax  was  tmpised  1^  Act  II.  of  1886.  The 
generftl  rate  is  5  pies  in  the  rupee  (equal  to  about  G^d.  in 
the  II.  or  2*6  per  cent.)  on  salaries  and  pensions  above 
2,000  rupees  a  ^ear,  and  on  those  below  2,000  rupees  a 
year  it  is  4  pies  m  ^e  rupee  (5d.  in  the  It.  or  about  2  per 
cent.).  Then  other  sources  of  income  pay  a  graduated  scale 
up  to  2.000  rupees.  From  500«o  750  Ra.  they  pay  10  Rs. ; 
from  750  to  1,000  Rs..  15  Ra. ;  from  1,000  to  1,250  Rs., 
20  Rs.;fTom  1,250  to  1,500  Ra.,  2H  Rs.  ;from  1,500  to 
1,750  Rs.,  35  Rs. ;  from  1,750  Ut  2.000  Rs.,  42  Rs  ;  above 
2,000  rupees  they  pay  6  pies  in  the  rupee,  as  in  the  case 
of  salaries  and  pensions. 

11.212.  In  a  comparison  of  1875-76  with  1893-94 
practically  there  would  be  next  to  nothing  in  1875-76  P— 
Nothing  except  the  Pandhari  tax  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

11.213.  What  would  that  amonnt  to  P_15.000  Rx. 

11.214.  And  now  in  1893-94  what  would  the  figure  beP 
—Now  the  revenue  is  1,718,000  Rx.,  t'tat  is  deducting 
refunds ;  the  gross  revenue  is  l,739,00cl  Rx. 

11.215.  And  what  is  the  charge  of  collection  in  each 
year  P«There  was  only  10  Rx.  in  1875-76  and  31.000  Rx. 
in  1893-94. 

11.216.  That  is  a  veir  small  per^centage,  is  it  notP — 
Yes;  &ni  is  very  largely  owing  to  the  faot  that  the 
genoal  charge)  under  land  revenue  include  the  general 
establishment  which  is  employed  in  the  aaaessment  of  the 
income  tax. 

11.217.  Now  this  tax  is  common  to  the  whole  of  India, 
is  it  not  P — Yes ;  except  Upper  Burmah.  There  is  a 
capitation  tax  in  that  province  under  land  revenue,  and 
the  income  tax  has  not  been  imposed  in  either  Upper 
Bnrmah  or  generally  in  Lower  Bormah.  The  tax  is 
levied  upon  Goverament  officers'  salaries  in  both  provinces, 
and  upon  private  inoomes  in  some  of  the  large  towns  of 
Lower  Burmah. 

11.218.  Where  is  the  income  tax  chiefly  collected ;  is  it 
pretty  even  throughout  the  provinces,  or  is  there  any  single 
provmce  that  gives  the  larger  part '  of  it  P — The  portions 
coUt«ted  in  Bombay  and  Bengal  are  the  largest— 442,000 
Rx.  m  Bengal  and  383,000  Rx.  in  Bombay  in  1893-94. 

11.219.  Is  this  a  permanent  tax  now  or  is  it  only 
imposed  for  a  certain  number  of  years  P — It  is  permanent 
at  present  unless,  and  until,  an  Act  repealing  it  is  passed. 

1 1,^20.  Are  tiie  receipts  divided  between  Imperial  and 
provintial  reraiue,  or  are  they  confined  to  Imperial?— "Diey 
are  dii^ed  half  and  half  between  Imperial  and  provindaL 
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U^l.  Doei  Uiat  include  the  tax  on  rulway  pn^ttP — 
No ;  iht  tax  on  railwa/  praflts  is  credited  entirely  to 
Imperial. 

11.222.  Does  the  &x  on  railway  profits  fall  under  the 
income  tax  P— It  is  the  inoome-tax  on  the  net  profits  of 
railway  compaaieA.  but  it  was  left  out  of  aooount  in  the 
arranfretnent  between  Impnial  and  provincial,  and  is 
credited  wholly  to  Imperial. 

11.223.  Are  there  any  assif^ments  or  refunds  io  this 
case  f — There  are  refunds,  but  no  assifinment)!.  The  re- 
funds amounted  to  22,000  Rx.  in  1893-94,  but  the  amount 
for  that  yesr  is  larger  than  usual,  about  half  being  due  tn 
an  exceptional  repayment  of  the  tax  levied  on  the  salaries 
of  servantB  of  two  railways,  residing  and  drawing  their  pay 
in  Native  States.  The  amount  for  that  year  is  larger  than 
usual. 

11.224.  Is  thneany  exemption  small  incomes  P— Yes, 
there  is  an  exemption  for  inoomec  below  600  rupees  per 
annum. 

1 1^25.  Arc  they  entiretr  exempt  P — Yes ;  they  are  entirely 
exempt ;  and  military  ol^cers  and  soldiers  with  a  salary 
not  exceeding  6,000  rupees  a  year  are  exempt. 

11.226.  And  above  the  500  rupees  a  year  it  is  on  a 
graduated  scale  P — Yes,  for  the  general  public  it  is,  up  to 
Rs.  2,000. 

1 1 .227.  I  mean  this  income-tax  is  on  a  graduated  scale  P 
— Yes.  but  on  salaries  it  is  levied  at  a  fixed  percentage 

throughout. 

II,22».  U  there  much  difficultf  in  getting  information, 
on  which  alone  your  graduated  rate  can  be  charged  P — Yes, 
and  I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  difficalty  of  obtaining  exact 
iuforaiation  that  a  graduated  scale  is  imposed  ror  the 
lower  incomes.  We  cannot  exactly  fix  the  amount  of  a 
man's  income,  hut  we  can  decide  that  it  comes  within 
certein  limits. 

11,229-31.  I  suppose  the  graduated  scale  practically 
applies  ia  the  case  of  traders  P— Yes  *,  there  is  no  tax  upon 
income  from  land ;  the  inoome-tax  is  not  applied  to  income 
fifm  any  land  whatever. 

11,232-33.  (Mr.  Naorofi.)  The  inoome-tax,  as  I  under* 
stand,  is  six  pies  in  the  rape?  P— Five  {uu  in  the  rupee  on 
incomes  above  2,000  rupees. 

1 1 ,234.  And  under  2,000  Wpees  to  500  7—4  pies. 

1 1  '23't.  It  is  diminished  ? — Yes. 

11.236.  How  much  is  5  pies  in  the  rupee  P— About  6id. 
in  the  £. 

11.237.  {Chairman.)  This  brings  us  to  Registration. 
Would  you  describe  to  us  the  nature  of  this  brafwb  of 
revenue ;  what  do  the  receipto  consist  of? — ^The  receipts  con- 
sist of  fees  which  are  paid  for  the  registration  of  documente. 
Certain  instruments  are  compnlsof ily  registered,  and  others 
ma^  he  optionally  registered.  Fees  are  charged  for  the 
registmtion,  which  ue  credited  under  this  head. 

11.238.  Where  is  the  offire  at  which  the  resrister  is 
kept  P — There  are  registration  offices  in  every  district,  and 
sub-registrars  in  the  interior  of  the  distriete. 

11.239.  Is  this  a  branch  of  revenue  which  has  existed  for 
a  IcMig  time  P — Yes,  it  has  existed  for  some  time. 


1 1.240.  I  see  that  the  receipts  axe  not  very  big,  41^000 
Rx.    ^o,      receipts  are  not  very  large. 

11.241.  Can  von  oomjisn  1875-76  and  1893-^  f-Yn, 
the  gross  revenue  in  1875-76  was  187,000  Rx.  and  die 
charge  136,000  Rx.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  51,000.  In 
1893-94  the  revenue  was  416,000  Rx.  and  the  charge 
224.000  Rx.,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  192,000  Rx. 

11.242.  Do  I  gather  that  these  fees  are  not  imposed 
primarily  as  a  source  of  revenue  P  Has  the  general  Uiv 
which  lanctions  tbem  another  object  in  view,  namely,  to 
facilitate  and  in  many  cases  to  make  compulsory  re^istn- 
tion  of  doeumenta  luattDg  to  proper^  P— Yes ;  it  is  vUb 
the  object  of  preserving  evidence  of  tbem,  and  to  ban  aa 
official  record  of  all  instruments  affecting  immoveable 
property. 

11.243.  And  therefore  one  does  not  look  upon  it  ass 
branch  of  revenue :  one  only  looks  to  see  if  it  coven  the 
expenditure  ?  —  Yes ;  practically,  however,  it  is  made 
to  produce  a  smalt  revenue  now,  though  the  fiees  dur^ 
are  generally  very  low. 

1 1 .244-15.  That  is  to  say,  the  expenditure  is  223,000  Rx. 
against  416,000  Rx.  revenue  P — Yes. 

11.246.  There  is  one  head  which  has  not  been  mentioned 
— IVibute  and  eontaibutions  from  Native  States?— Yes; 
tiiat  is  a  head  of  revenue ;  there  are  no  charges  sgsiost 
that. 

1 1.247.  No  charges  at  all  against  that  P— No. 

1 1.248.  Who  administers  it  and  is  responsible  for  seeing 
that  the  sums  are  levied  P — There  are  various  officers  that 
are  responsible.  Geuerally  pcditical  o£Bcers  are  primarily 
responsible  for  their  levy ;  but  the  aorount  officer  also,  M  a 
rule,  keeps  an  ultimate  check  upon  them,  and  inqmres,  if 
they  are  not  realised,  what  the  reason  is. 

11.249.  Are  th^  ever  added  to  or  reduced? — Yes,  they 
are  sometimes  both  added  to  and  reduced. 

1 1 ,260.  A  nd  by  what  central  office  are  they  administered, 
the  Home  or  the  Fmance  Department  P— By  the  ForeigD 

Department. 

11,251.  But  I  suppose  there  must  be  some  machinery 
for  the  collection.  Is  each  Stete  bound  to  remit  tlie 
sum  at  certain  dates  P— .As  a  rule,  they  are  bound  to  mmt 
the  aiuns.  In  certain  cases  we  have  to  make  opposite  pay- 
ments under  assignments  and  compensations  from  which  »e 
deduct  the  teibute.  For  instance,  where  we  have  to  make 
a  payment  under  the  head  of  assignments  to  a  Native 
State  for  salt  compensation,  and  it  has  to  nuke  a 
payment  of  tribute  to  us,  we  simp^  deduct  the  taibnte  in 
making  any  payment. 

11,262.  And  it  is  brought  to  book  on  each  side?— Tes. 

11.253.  It  makes  a  considerable  head  of  revennfr— 
775,000  Rx.  ?— Yes  ;  it  is  composed  almost  entirdy  of 
treaty  payments. 

11,264.  And,  d  course,  no  ref^ds  or  assignments  occur 
under  them,  I  presume  P— No. 

11,255.  I  think  there  is  no  other  head  exoept  Post 
Office  and  Tdegrapha  F— No. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11  a.m. 
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At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Thursday,  18th  June  1896. 


PBBSENT  : 


The  LOBD  WELBY,  G.C.B.  (Chairman,  raBsiDiso). 


Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart.,  G.O.B., 

G.C.8.I. 
Sir  S.  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Jambs  Pkilb,  K.C.S.I. 


Mr.  T.  K.  Buchanan,  M.P. 
Ur.  Dadabhai  Naoboji. 
Hr.  B.  G.  C.  MovBRAT. 


Mr.  CoilN  G.  CAMPBELt,  Secretary. 


Hr.  Stephen  Jacob,  G.S.I.,  Controller  and  Auditor  General  of  the  Goremmeiit  of  India,  recalled  and  further  ifr.  S.  Jacobs 

examined.  C.S.I. 


11,856.  {duarman.)  Would  yon  tell  us  shortly  what 
it  the  oi^nisation  oifthe  poetal  service  in  India,  wlio  is 
at  the  head  of  it.  and  under  what  deparcment  of  GoTem- 
ment  it  is  P— The  Imperial  Post  OfiSce  is  under  the 
central  control  of  the  Director*  General  of  the  Post  Office, 
who  has  under  him  Po8tmastere-G«neral  or  Deputy 
FoBtmastera-General  in  each  province,  and  is  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Financial  Department  of  the 
Government  of  India. 

11.257.  Wehave^ready  had  in  evidence  a  description 
of  the  relation  between  the  Postal  Department  and  the 
financial  Department,  therefore  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  fiarther  upon  that  poiut ;  but  I  would 
jast  ask  whether  the  Postmaster 'General  in  each  of  the 
provinces  is  dependent  and  subordinate  to  the  Director- 
General,  or  is  he  an  independent  officer  P— He  is 
subordinate  to  the  Director-General. 

11.258.  And  takes  bis  instructions  from  him  and  not 
from  tha  Provincial  Government? — From  the  Director- 
General. 

11.259.  Taking  now  the  poatal  revenue,  can  you  give 
TU  a  comparison  of  the  postal  revenue  and  charges  in 
the  Tears  187.5^  and  1893-tP— Yes ;  the  gross  revenue 
of  t^e  Imperial  Post  Office  in  1875-6  was  764,000  Hx., 
and  the  gross  charges  830,000  Rx..  the  net  deficit  being 
66,000  Bx.  J  for  the  district  post  offices  the  revenue 
Was  2,000  Bx.  and  the  charges  81,000  Ex.,  the  net  deficit 
79,000  Ex.,  making  a  total  net  deficit  of  145,000  Rx. 

11.260.  Now,  in  1893-4  P— In  189^-4  the  gross  re- 
venue of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  was  1,554,000  Rx., 
the  gross  charges  1,436,000  Rx.,  and  the  net  revenue 
Rx.  118,000;  for  tbe  district  post  offices,  the  revenue 
was  8.000,  the  charges  122,000,  and  the  net  deficit 
114,000,  making  a  total  net  revenue  of  4,000. 

11.261.  Garry  that  comparison  forward  to  the  budget 
of  1&95-6  (but  always  with  the  reservation  that  must 
be  made  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  budget  estimate), 
that  works  out,  doeb  it  not,  to  a  larger  net  reven::e  than 
in  1893-4  P — Yes,  and  I  should  say  that  the  net  revenue 
would  probably  be  higher  even  than  the  budget  esti- 
mate in  1895-6.  The  revised  estimate  for  that  ye«* 
works  out  to  a  net  roTenne  of  Rx.  72,000,  and  the  actuals 
will  very  probably  exceed  even  that. 

11.262.  Therefore  we  have  evidence  that  the  postal 
revenue  is  distinctly  a  progressive  revenue,  and  that  its 
net  procet>dB  for  the  benefit  of  the  Treasury  are  generally 
increasing  P — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

11.263.  Coald  yon  analyse  the  charges  of  the  Poss 
Office  nnder  their  diOerent  heads,  and  compare  these 
charges  for  1875-6  wiih  those  for  1893-4 P— Yea;  the 
charges  of  the  Imperial  Post  Office  are  divided  under 
these  main  headings.  First,  Direction  and  Account  and 
Audit  (these  two  beads  are  separated  now,  but  they 
were  not  in  1875-6,  so  that  I  take  them  together)  Ex. 
16,000  in  1875-6;  Rx.  64.000  in  1893-4..  Presidency 
and  district  offices,  385,000  in  1875-6  i  817.000  in 
1693-4.  Conveyance  of  mails  (including  subsidies) 
Bx  334.000  in  1875-6 ;  Bx.  322,000  in  1893-4.  Discoant 
on  postage  stamps.  Rx.  11,000  in  187S-6  and  14,000 
in  1893~t.  Stationery  and  printing  and  miscellaneous, 
Ex.  11,000  in  1875-6  and  47,000  in  1893-4  That  makes 


a  total  in  India  in  1875-6  of  Bx.  757,000  against  18  June  1896. 
Rx.  1,264,000  in  189^4.  Then  in  England  there  are 
charges  for  stores,  and  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the     Put  Office, 
postal  charge  which  is  paid  by  the  Indian  Post  Office 

to  the  Englii<h  Po»t  Office  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
between  India  and  Kngland.  That  cost  65,0001.  in 
1875-6  and  104,000i.  in  1893-4.  Exchmge  came  in  Ihe 
first  year  to  7,0001.  and  in  1893-4  to  68,0002.,  making 
a  total  charge  of  829,000  and  Rx.  1,436,000. 

11,263a.  If,  therefore,  you  were  to  deduct  the  increase 
in  the  charge  for  exchange  beyond  the  rate  in  1875-6; 
the  net  revenue  would  be  considerably  higher  than  is 
shown  here,  wonld  it  not  P— -Yes,  it  would. 

11.264.  And  that  improvement  would  be  even  more 
marked  in  the  current  year  of  1895-6,  would  it  not  P— 
Yes,  owing  to  the  lower  rate  of  exchange  then. 

11.265.  Now,  taking  the  "direction  and  account  and 
audit,"  I  oh-^ervo  that  the  increase  in  the  total  charge - 
between  1875-6  and  1893-4  is  very  rlose  upon  300  per 
oent.,  while  the  revenne  itself  is  not  much  more  than 
donbled.  Can  yon  explain  what  the  catues  of  the  in- 
crease are  P-  There  have  been  some  inoreases  in  salaries.. 
Salaries  have  increased  from  6.000  in  1875-6  to  14,000 
in  1893— i.  Office  establisbmenta,  which  includes  both 
the  Director-GeneraL's  uud  the  account  office  establish- 
ments, from  9,000  in  1R75-6  to  46,000  in  1893-4,  and 
office  expenses  from  1,000  in  lb7o-6  to  4,000  in  1893-4, 
The  increase  in  the  salaries  is  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  revenue  and  charges  of  tho  department. 

11.266.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  a  mnoh  kurger- 
bnsiness  to  be  transacted  and  you  have  had  to  increase 
the  staff?— Yes,  the  staff  has  been  increased. 

11.267.  The  superintending  staff?— Yes.  Then  the"  ■ 
increase  of  the  ntRce  establishments  is  chiefly  in  the 
Aooonnts  Branch  ;  and  is  owing  largely  to  the  new 
services  rendered  by  the  postal  department  since  1875-6, 
some  of  which,  I  may  remark,  bring  in  no  revenne  to 
the  Department. 

11.268.  What  are  those  services? — The  money  order 
work  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Post  Office  since  1875-6, 
and  the  savings  bunks  have  also  been  taken  over  in  the 

Eeriod.  The  work  in  those  two  departments  is  very 
irge  and  necessitates  a  very  large  increase  in  the  office 
establisbment  of  the  Account  office,  because  the  bu&inr>ss 
of  both  Departments  requires  nontinoal  and  careful 
checking.  The  Savings  Bank  business  brings  in,  how- 
ever, no  revenue  to  the  Post  Office. 

11.269.  When  yon  say  "  were  taken  over,"  were  they 
in  existence  before  1875-6  P — There  were  a  money  order 
depa)*tn]ent  and  a  savings  bank  department  in  the 
district  treasuries  before  that,  but  Ae  work  they  did 
was  comparatively  very  small.  It  has  inoreased  by 
leaps  and  bounds  since  it  was  tiUcen  over  by  the  Post 
Office. 

11.270.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  salaries 
andoffine  establishment  P  Does  not  the  office  establish- 
ment consist  of  pay  and  wages  P — Yes ;  but  "  salaries  " 
are  the  pay  of  the  superior  officers,  ttnd  "  office  establish- 
ment" is  the  heading  for  tho  pay  of  the  olerks  uid 
menials  employed  unoer  them. 
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11.271.  In  reality  it  would  be  Buperinteiidenoe  and 
office  establishment  that  are  represented  by  the  two 
terms  P— Yes. 

11.272.  Cau  you  give  us  the  constitation  of  the  staff 
as  it  is  at  present  P — In  1875-6  the  Acoonat  office  formed 
part  of  the  Director-Oeneral's  office,  and  the  staff  then 
consisted  of  four  officers,  namely,  the  Oircotor-Qeneral 
On  Bs.  3.000,  one  deputy  on  Bs.  Ii500,  one  assistant  on 
Bs.  1,250.  andacompilerof  aocnnntson  Ks.  1,000.  Since 
then  the  Post  Office  work  has  considerably  expanded,  and 
especially  that  of  the  Accoants  Branch,  owing,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  the  department  having  taken  over  from 
the  diiitrict  treasnries  iu  1880  and  1882  the  business  oon- 
neoted  with  money  orders  and  savings  banks ;  an  aoconnt 
officer  foatled  Comptroller),  with  pay  riaiog  to  Bs.  1.400, 
then  was  accordingly  appointed  with  a  separate  office, 
haring  under  him  a  Depnty-ComptroUer,  on  Bs.  900, 
for  the  money  order  branch  of  his  office,  and  an  Assis- 
tant CuQiptrolIer,  Rs.  500  to  600,  for  the  Savings  Bank 
branch.  The  Director-General'B  staff  was  also  increased 
by  an  Assistant  Direotor-Oeneral  (Bs.  800),  and  a 
Seoretary  to  the  Director-General  (Be.  450  to  600). 
Later  on,  the  work  having  increased,  a  so  peris  tendent 
was  also  temporarily  attached  to  each  of  the  offices  of 
the  Director-General  and  the  Comptroller.  By  1893-4 
the  Director -Qenerars  staff  had  been  further  increased 

one  afisistani'  (Bs.  700) ;  and  in  the  Comptroller's 
office  a  permnnent  assistant  (Bs.  400  to  500)  had  been 
nbstifeated  for  the  one  temporarily  attached.  Some 
•Itentticais  in  pay  had  also  been  made  The  stafT  now 
consists  of— 


Bs. 

1  Director  General     •   3,000  a  month 

"r*":}  1.500 .0  1.760  ,. 

3  Assistants  Direc-l  1  at  750  „  1,000  „ 
tor  General       -J  Sat  700 

2  Superintendents  200  to  500 
1  Oomptndler  800  to  1,200 

1  Deputy  Comptroller       700  „ 
ri  at  600  to  600  „ 
"11  at  400  to  500 


Es. 


a  Assistants 


11,273.  And  the  salaries  of  these  gentlemen  H]t<^ther 
-wpnll  .rnako  up  that  sum  of  Bz.  13,656  P— Tes,  with 
smalt  additions  for  leave  allowances,  Ac. 

11,374.  Yon  say  that  the  business  of  the  money  orders 
and  the  savings  bank  department  taken  over  mm  the 
district  treasnries  in  1880  and  1882,  have  shown  a  vwry 
great  increase.  Conld  you  give  us  Hny  figures  illus- 
tracing  that  increase? — Yes;  the  following  statiatios 
show  the  progress  made  iu  tiiose  branches : — 


Inland  Uonp;  Ordent. 

1878-e  Oaat  'iSSO-l  (Brat 
oomplet«  complete 
jeer  in    1    jeer  In 
Treesuiiet.)  PoetOIBoe.) 

lSBt-9. 

Namber  imied- 

210,  US 

3.5W.S07 

8,7S1M0 

Talae  of  mooer  orden 

RX.B0M72 

4,570358 

8,M8jaas 

tUSMOt 

tamed. 

OommiMiim  realised 

Rl  10,087 

03,058 

1UWB8 

1882-3  (Ant 

Bavii4pBank. 

joar  m 

1884-5. 

Poet  Office.) 

Number  of  acconntt  • 

»,m 

mjBM 

57WB0 

Bidanoee  (rf  depoaitore 

tnjm 

11.275.  Is  the  business  of  the  money  oruer  office  and 
the  savings  bank  department  carried  on  cbiefly  at  the 
head  office? — The  checking  and  controlling  are  carried 
on  at  the  head  account  office,  but  a  verjr  Urge  number 
of  post  offices  transact  money  order  business  and  receive 
savings  bank  deposits. 

11.276.  My  question  was  directed  to  this  point.  Here 
in  England  the  central  Post  Office  keeps  the  aocounts  of 
the  savings  bank  depositors^  for  all  the  savinfjs  bank 
books  come  np  to  the  central  office,  I  believe;  therefore 
the  whole  accounts  of  the  savings  banks  are  really  kept 
at  the  central  office.  Is  not  that  the  oase  in  India  also  F 
— Yes ;  the  interest  is  annually  credited  by  the  head 
office,  and  onco  a  year  depositors'  books  come  there  to 
be  checked. 

11.277.  The  work  in  district  offices  is  8imi>Iy  the 
receipt  of  the  deposit,  and  repsjyme&t  of  id,  ic  it  is 


called  for,  the  remittanoe  of  any  of  the  moneys  to  tne 
head  uffioe,  and  ^e  necessary  book-keeping  that  ac- 
companies that  work.  Tbe  work  in  the  district  offices 
therefore  is  small  P  —Yes. 

11.278.  And  one  might  expect  to  find  a  considerable 
increase  of  work  in  the  central  department  from  this 
growth  of  business,  might  one  notP — Yea,  there  would 
be  •  -Very  Uu-ge  growth  owing  especiallv  to  the  sftvings 
bank  and  tbe  money  order  work. 

11.279.  This  very  large  increafie  in  money  order  and 
savings  bank  work  wonld  fall  ohiefiy  npon  the  central 
department  P — Yes  ;  an  eff'ort  is  now  being  made  to 
Introdace  a  system  of  local  aadit  of  some  portion  of  the 
money  orders;  it  has  onl^  been  cried  in  a  few  bead 
offices  at  present,  but  it  wilt,  tf  suocessfy ,  be  extended 
as  time  goes  on.  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  he  a  good 
experiment,  llie  central  account  oflice  has  grown  so 
very  large  that  it  was  considered  desirable,  if  posiible, 
to  deoentralise  the  work. 

11.280.  How  wonld  that  local  audit  bo  CMrried  onP 
Who  would  be  the  auditor  P — The  initial  audit  of  money 
traoFaotions  within  their  respeotiva  circles  is  cwried 
out  by  the  postmasters  of  certain  head  offices,  as  a 
preliminary  to  their  final  acceptance  by  the  Comp- 
troller; and  there  are  superintendents  or  examinen^ 
who  test  the  local  accounts. 

11.281.  The  examiners  would  apply  this  test  P — Yes. 

11.282.  How  is  that  applied  now ;  is  there  any  test 
applied  now  ?— Yes,  the  superintendents  and  tlw  ex- 
aminers  oheok  the  varioos  aocpanta  at  the  local  offices. 

11,263.  But  they  only  cheok  the  acoonnts;  theyax« 
not  sent  down  to  oheok  on  tbe  spotP — Yes,  they  go  to 
the  offices  and  check  the  aooennts  in  the  offices  them* 
selves. 

11.284.  That  is  to  say,  the  Dtntotor-General's  offioe 
sends  men  from  time  to  time  intot^  different  districts 
t*  Cheok  the  acconnts  P— There  are  man  whose  dn^  2ft 
is  to  ovarhaal  the  acoonnts  of  the  post-^oes. 

11.285.  And  they  belou  to  the  central  office  ai 
present  P— They  are  sabordinate  to  the  Directoi^General. 

11,266.  They  are  not  local  officers  at  present,  exoept 
in  so  far  as  this  new  experiment  has  been  tried  P—« 
Tbey  are  under  the  local  Fostma'ttors-G^neral. 

11 ,287-8.  My  question  was  directed  to  this :  you  wero 
saying  that  the  Government  were  trying  to  decentralise 
to  a  certain  extent  the  examination,  and  that  for  that 
purpose  they  had  made  a  local  audit  in  a  few  head 
offices.  I  want  to  understand  whether  the  eff*ect  of  that 
wonld  be  to  relieve  the  central  account  office,  with 
which  we  have  been  dealing,  of  this  work,  or  whether 
it  wonld  relieve  the  headquarters  of  the  Post  Office  in 
the  province?— It  wonld  relieve  the  central  account 
office.  The  object  is  not  so  much  to  actually  deoreese 
that  office  as  to  prevent  its  further  increase;  it  has 
been  increasing  so  rapidly  in  recent  years. 

11.289.  Has  this  enormous  increase  of  business  arisen 
in  conspqnence  of  a  reduction  of  commission  in  tbe 
oase  of  the  money  orders ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  savings 
banks  by  making  the  system  of  deposit  and  rapayment 
easier,  or  to  what  do  yon  attribute  itP— No;  there  has 
bean  no  reduction  in  the  general  rate  of  money  orders. 
We  charge  one  per  cent,  rous^ly  for  remittance,  but 
the  rates  are  fixed  on  a  gradnated  scale.  There  has 
been,  I  think,  nome  slight  change  in  the  particular 
stafres  at  which  a  change  is  made  in  the  rate,  )mt  the 
general  rate  has  throughout  this  period  been  about 
one  per  cent.  For  Mvings  banks  there  hae  been  no 
diange  in  the  rate  of  interest  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
exoept  what  has  been  made  on  general  grounds,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  &ct,  tho  rate  of  interest  latterly  has  been 
reduced. 

11.290.  A?  a  conseqaenco  of  the  general  fUl  in  the 
rate  of  interest  P — Yes. 

11.291.  And  the  deposits  have  gone  on  increasing  at 
tiiiB  very  progressive  rate  in  spite  of  that  reduction  ? — 
It  has  stopped  the  rate  of  progress  slightly,  but  the 
increase  still  goes  on.  The  real  canses  of  that  increase 
aire  the  much  larger  facilities  affbrded  by  the  very  large 
number  of  offices  which  now  issue  money  onlers  and 
receive  savings  bank  deposits;  and  also  the  general 
popularity  of  the  Post  Ofiioe. 

11.292.  Probably  that  brings  one  to  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  this  increase.  White  the  money  order  busi- 
ness aod  the  savings  bank  business  was  in  tbe  hands 
of  the  district  treasuries,  there  were  few  looalities  oomr 
paratively  at  which  money  orders  could  be  obwined  or 
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srvings  bank  deposits  made.  After  the  trmnsfer  and 
with  the  eeueral  extension  of  postal  bosiness  and  the 
opening  of  new  offices,  the  facitiiies  became  so  mnch 
larger  and  £0  mnch  better  known  that  tbej  became 
popnlar,  and  the  natives  availed  theiiiselres  verv  largely 
of  them  ;  would  that  be  thu  explanation? — Yen,  that  is 
Tery  largely  the  explanation  ;  but  the  Post  Office  is  in 
xaj  opinion  the  moat  popular  agency  we  employ  for 
any  work  in  India.  People  seem  to  trust  the  Poet  Office 
more  than  any  other  department. 

11.393.  It  has  the  full  oonfideooe  of  tixe  mtttTo  popu- 
lation P— Yes. 

11.294.  [Mr.  Mowbray.)  What  is  the  rate  you  pay  on 
■ftvings  bank  deposits  r--On  aaringa  bank  deposits  now 
we  pay  -SJ  per  cent.  We  were  paying  3J  until  we 
reduced  the  general  rates  of  interest  in  1894-5  vo  3}. 
Since  then  we  barn  reduced  the  saTiogs  bank  i-ate 
to  3*. 

11.295.  iOhairmiin.)  I  think  jfou  have  told  nn  that 
yon  had  not  ajiy  occasion  to  invest  that  part  of  the 
deposits,  which  you  did  not  want  to  keep  in  cash ;  that 
praocically  the  Government  lends  it  to  itselfP — Yes. 
bxoept  on  the  express  wish,  and  iu  the  name,  of  a 
depositor,  for  whom  and  on  whuee  responsibility  the 
investment  is  made  and  held,  no  part  of  the  savings 
bank  deposits  is  invested. 

11.296.  That  is  to  say,  the  Ck>vemnient  is  responsible 
to  the  depositors,  and  being  so,  it  uses  such  deposita 
itaelf;  it  may  advance  them  for  a  railroad  P—Tes.  it 
uses  them  for  any  general  parpoae  for  which  it  might 
use  loan  money. 

11.297.  There  is  no  capital  aooount  at  the  Post  Office 
itself,  is  there?— No.  Hiere  is  no  Post  Office  capital 
aooonnt. 

11,398.  Whatever  works  have  to  be  done  for  the  Post 
Offioe.  snch  as  bnildings  and  so  forth,  are  defVayed  out 
of  revenue  P — Yes,  and  they  are  not  charged  to  the 
Post  Office ;  they  are  charged  to  the  Public  Works 
Department.  Iu  the  Administrative  aooonnts  we  charge 
them  to  the  Post  Office,  but  not  in  our  Finance  and 
Bevenue  accounts. 

11.299.  They  are  not  included  in  the  expenditure 
charged  to  the  Post  Office  P— No. 

11.300.  Can  yon  tell  ua  at  all  what  the  amount  is  P— 
I  see  that  in  the  administratim  accounts  what  is  done 
is  to  char^  the  Poat  Office  with  the  rent  of  the 
buildings. 

11.301.  What  would  that  rent  amonnt  to?— They  are 
charged  with  Rz.  39,815  in  1893-4. 

11,302-3.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  previous 
years  P— In  187&-6,  the  rent  was  Rx.  18,469. 

11.304.  And  have  von  an  estimate  for  1895-dP— No, 
I  have  not  the  detailed  estimate  for  1895-6. 

11.305.  Bnt  if  we  add  on  that  rent  to  the  charge  of 
(he  Post  Office  we  should  hardly  be  able  to  say  it  is  as 
yet  seU-sapporting  P— In  1893-4  the  Imperial  Post 
Office  wonld  be  selt-supportrng. 

11.306.  Yes.  but  the  total?— No,  the  total  charges 
wonld  not  work  out  to  a  net  surplus. 

11.307.  In  fact  we  might  put  it  in  this  way,  that 
the  Post  Office  would,  even  inrlading  that  charge,  be 
now  self-supporting,  if  the  exchange  in  England  had 
remained  as  it  was  in  187MtP— The  Immrial  Post 
Offioe  wonld  be  self-supporting ;  the  District  Post  Offioe 
is  not  intended  to  l-e  self-snpporting. 

11.308.  But  I  suppose  the  District  Post  Office  is  part 
of  the  Post  Office  expenditure,  is  it  not  P  Yon  cannot 
leave  it  outside  when  yon  are  taking  into  consideration 
the  result  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  Post  Office  administra- 
tion P— A  special  cess  is  levied  in  some  cases  for  the 
District  Post  Offioe.  It  is  credited  to  prorineial  rates 
and  the  net  charges  in  every  province  except  Bombay 
and  Madras  are  covered  by  the  local  rates  that  are 
levied. 

11.309.  And  where  are  those  local  rates  credited? 
— ThOT  are  credited  under  provincial  rates.  In  some 
cases  it  is  a  special  cess  for  the  difitriot  post,  and  in 
others  it  is  a  portion  ot  the  genmal  local  cess  wkioh  is 
spplicable  to  the  expenses  oftbe  district  poat. 

11,310-11.  And  do  you  suppose,  if  you  brought  those 
rates  over  on  the  revenne  side  as  we  are  bringing  over 
Uie  rent  of  buildings  on  the  other  side,  that  the  District 
Post  Office  wonld  pay  itself  P— The  amount  which  is  taken 
as  eess  on  account  of  district  post  in  1893-4  nnder 
provincial  rates  is  Bx.  65.000. 


11,312.  Therefore,  if  we  were  to  tfy  to  make  the 
account  complete  we  ought  to  biing  in  65,000  Bx.  as 

receipts  P — Yes. 

ll.SKt.  And  in  that  case,  even  aiier  charging  the 
Post  Office  with  the  rent  of  buildings,  the  net  revenue 
remaining  would  be  larger  than  the  Bx.  4,000,  which 
f  on  have  mentioned  P— Yw,  considerably  larger ;  bnb 
m  no  ease  is  the  district  post  chtirfKable  to  ImporiaL 
If  it  is  not  pidd  by  local  cesses,  the  Frovinoiid  Gk)vepn- 
mont  baa  to  bear  the  net  charge  for  it. 

11,314.  That  comes  as  broad  as  it  is  long  in  the  end. 
There  is  only  one  pocket  that  this  charge  ooroes  out  of 
in  the  ecdr — Yes,  bnt  the  Imperial  charge  is  only 
what  is  shown  against  the  Imperial  Poat. 

11,315-ie.  The  credit  that  I  find  in  the  Finanoe 
accotuitH  comes  into  the  "  Account  of  provincial  rates 
"  and  charges  for  collection,"  under  "  Oess  on  lands  for 
district  ribst."  Central  Provinces  Bx.  3,883 ;  Bengal 
Ri.  43,322;  North- West  Provinces,  Bx.  3,733  ;  Punjab, 
Bx.  13,64C!;  total,  Bx.  ti4,584P— Yes,  that  is  it. 

11.317.  It  appears  that  nnder  that  head  there  is  no 
credit  in  Hacuaa  and  Bombay P— No;  as  I  stated,  in 
those  two  provinces  no  local  cess  is  levied ;  tia  Pro- 
vincial Government  bears  the  charge  there. 

11.318.  {Sir  James  Peiie.)  Are  those  cesses  levied 
under  legislation;  I  suppose  they  are? — Yes.  The 
lar^e  amount  in  Bengal  is  levied  under  a  special  Act, 
which  relates  only  to  the  district  post  cess;  but  in 
the  other  oases  certain  portions  of  the  general  load 
rate  are  applied  to  the  charges  of  the  distnct  post. 

11,819.  iOhairtnan.)  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  th» 
manner  in  which  those  jvovincial  rates  are  dealt  wil^  P 
Now  taking  such  a  case  as  the  Post  Office,  do  you  not 
think  on  the  whole  tha^  while  the  District  Post 
Office  expenditure  is  brought  into  the  General  Post 
Office  account  and  the  special  revenues  excluded,  it 
gives  to  the  ordinary  reader  and  the  ordinary  examiner 
of  these  accounts,  not  quite  a  true  idea  of  what  the 
Post  Office  is  doing  P— Well,  in  our  accounts  we  follow 
the  principle  of  crediting  receipts,  and  debiting  charges 
in  the  department  in  which  they  occur,  not  witu  rel'erenc* 
to  the  object  for  which  &ey  are  received  or  inourrod. 

11.320.  Yon  class  diese  service  rig^tfy,  I  think, 
nncUr  the  division  of  commercial  services  P— Yes. 

11.321.  But  if  yon  make  op  a  'judget  of  the  com- 
mercial Berrice'j,  does  not  that  exclusion  of  receipts 
considerably  diminish  the  accuracy  of  the  account  P — 
I  do  not  think  so,  because,  as  I  said  before,  we  do  not 
work  the  district  post  as  a  commercial  service.  It  is 
the  Imperial  Post  Office  that  we  work  as  a  commeroi»l 
service. 

11.322.  Why  is  the  district  post  treated  as  a  com- 
mercial service,  if  that  is  the  case  P — We  must  chiu>ge 
the  District  Post  Office  expenditure  under  the  geneanA 
head  of  **  Post  Office,"  but  the  receipts  and  chaises  of 
the  Imperial  Post  Office  are  kept  quite  sepuate  in  onr 
accounts. 

11.323.  Why  not  charge  it  against  provincial  rates 
under  which  you  raise  the  money  ?  Yon  raise  a  revenue 
in  connection  with  heavy  charges  which  are  incurred, 
but  those  charges  uid  tne  revenne  are  brought  to  ac- 
count in  quite  mSbrent  budgets.  While  this  particular 
head  of  revenue  (Provincial  rates)  stands  credited  with 
this  amonnt  of  revenne,  there  is  no  offset  against  it. 
If  you  take  commercial  accounts,  surely  it  is  veiy 
desirable  in  some  shape  or  other,  that  the  real  result 
should  be  shown,  and  if  the  District  Post  revenue  is 
not  credited  to  the  oommerci^l  aooount,  surely  the 
charges  <^  the  District  Post,  which,  you  say,  is  not 
worked  as  a  commercial  service,  ought  to  be  excluded 
tmA  put  under  provincial  rates,  ought  it  notp — Not  so, 
in  my  opinion.  The  term  *'  Commercial  Services  "  is, 
I  ought  to  explain,  not  employed  in  our  accounts;  it 
was  employed  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  a  special  recast 
of  our  accounts,  which  was  drawn  up  by  him ;  and  the 
classification  of  certain  heads  of  the  account  as  "  Com- 
mercial Serrioes,"  may  bo  useful  for  certain  purposes: 
bnt  the  term  must  not  be  unduly  pressed  against  the 
actual  classification  adopted  in  our  accounts,  or  against 
our  account  system.  As  I  said  just  now,  we  follow  the 
principle  of  debiting  the  charge  in  the  department  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  ohaige  occurs  in  the  Peart;  Office 
DepM^ent :  the  revenne  is  a  eess  on  the  lands,  and 
it  u  levied  in  the  Bevenne  Department.  The  Postal 
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Departaient  hare  not,  and  conid  uot  have,  anything  to 
do  with  the  levyiDg  of  that.  Another  system  may,  of 
courae,  be  eqaatty  good  From  a  difl'erent  point  of  new ; 
18  June  1896.  but  this  iF>  tbe  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  India 
— —  Hfter  full  deliberation ;  we  credit  the  rerenne  in  the 
Department  in  which  it  in  levied,  and  charge  the 
expenditare  in  tbe  Depaitntent  in  wbioh  it  is  incurred. 

11,324.  The  criticism  which  1  would  venture  to  make 
upon  thai  it  thnt  tbe  Indian  Government  hardly  makes 
the  best  account  for  itself.  Here  yon  are  exposed  to 
very  considerable  criticism.  You  are  showing  a  largely 
increasing  expenditare;  bnt  it  takes  us  a  very  htng 
time  before  we  can  ascertain  from  the  acoonnts,  and  we 
only  do  -it  with  your  assistance,  the  real  merit  of  the 
Indian  Administration.  In  this  very  case  of  the  Post 
Office,  after  we  bare  been  told  what  we  understand  to 
be  the  true  charges,  and  the  true  revenue,  we  find  that 
the  rereuoe  which  miffht  f'airly  be  credited  to  the 
Department  in  considerably  larger,  and  ther^ore  much 
more  creditable  to  the  Post  Office  administration  than 
the  accnnnts.  or  the  statementB,  as  any  ordinary  person 
I  maintain  would  read  them,  showP — I  am  not  sure 
that  any  ordinary  person  o-onld  understand  any  Govern- 
ment  accoants ;  but  I  think  anybody  who  is  accustomed 
to  dealing  with  accounts  would  be  able  to  find  out  that 
in  our  Finance  and  Bevenne  Accounts  we  have  a  receipt 
under  provincial  rates  which  is  distinctly  levied  for  the 
district  post. 

ll,32fi.  That  might  be  the  result  of  a  very  clft-ie 
examination  and  a  most  excellent  memory ;  but  most 
of  us  have  neither  the  memory  nor  the  time  to  spare  for 
that  examination  ? — That  may  be  so ;  bnt  our  accoants 
are  drawn  np  on  the  principle  I  hxre  stated,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  intelligible  one.  In  our  Ad- 
ministration Beports  of  each  Department,  which  are 
drawn  up  so  as  to  show  the  true  nnancial  position,  we 
bring  into  tbe  accounts  on  both  sides  the  various  re< 
ceipts  and  charges  which  appertain  to  the  Department, 
but  which  in  the  Finance  and  Bevenne  accounts  are 
charged  under  other  beads. 

11.326.  My  only  point  in  this  mstter  is  an  anxiety 
that  the  Indian  Adminstration  should  really  show  the 
extrat  to  whiob  it  is  successful  ? — That  I  quite  under- 
stand, bnt  at  the  same  time  it  sares  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  if  you  account  for  revenue  and 
«n>enditnre  in  the  department  in  which  they  occur.  I 
think  it  is  a  cheaper  system  than  endeavouring  to 
^nsfer  tbe  revenue  and  expenditure  to  tbe  depart- 
ments to  which  they  are  supposed  to  appertain.  And 
further,  if  yon  begin  transferring,  it  is  a  little  doubtfal 
where  you  are  to  stop ;  and  in  the  end  the  accoants 
may  still  uot  be  really  accurate. 

11.327.  1  am  not  quite  so  despondent  as  you  are  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  the  general  public  understand 
the  result  of  an  account. 

11.328.  {Sir  lame*  Pmk.)  Would  yoa  not  say  also 
that  die  rate»  are  not  a  oommeroial  receipt,  hut  a  grant 
tram  the  taxation  fund?— Yes,  certainly,  they  are 
taxatim. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  my  point  is  that  the  expenditare 
should  be  excluded  too. 

{Bit  Jams*  Pmle.)  I  quite  see  yoar  point. 

11.329.  {Mr.  Buclutnan.)  Supposing,  under  "District 
Post  Office  Collections  "  there  wns  a  note  at  tbe  foot 
of  ^e  page,  saying,  that  the  great  deficit,  which  tbe 
ordinaiT  person  sees  there,  is  met  by  a  provincial  rate  P 
— Tea,  I  think  it  would  be  advantageoas  to  put  a  foot- 
note in  the  accoants  to  show  that  thero  are  receipts 
under  another  head  to  meet  the  District  Post  charge. 

11,380.  Besides  the  Bx.  65,000  credited  under  "  Pro- 
vincial Bates,"  there  was  also  some  looal  revenue  in 
Madras  and  Borabiiy,  was  there  not  P — No,  there  is  not 
any  special  local  revenue.  The  Provincial  Government 
assigns  a  certain  portion  of  its  reveiiue  for  the  pur- 
pose. In  the  Post  Office  Report  every  year  the  account 
18  worked  out,  bringing  in  all  the  charges  and  the 
receipts  in  the  administration  aocoant: 

11,331.  iCIuUmum.)  In  the  annual  report  made  by 
the  Post  Office  itaelf  P— Yes. 

11,3^.  Have  you  got  one  here  P — Yes ;  that  is  the 
one  for  1893-4. 

11,333.  Might  I  just  look  how  you  have  statod  it 
there  P— Thi^  is  the  paragraph  headed  "  The  Financial 
Position  of  the  Post  Office  "  (aJunoing), 


11,334.  I  think,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  suggeete,  tliat  the 
point  on  which  we  have  been  conversing  might  be  met 
if  a  note  were  put  to  the  account  P-^ Yes.  I  do  not  see 
any  objection  to  that ;  I  think  it  would  be  an  advan- 


11,335-0,  Now,  passing  on"  to  the  Presidency  and 
District  offices,  which,  I  think,  is  the  next  heading  in 
the  summary  of  the  charges.  Can  you  analyse  those 
charges  as  you  have  done  the  others? — \cs.  The 
salaries  bare  increased  from  52,000  in  1875-6  to  96,000 
in  1893-4;  the  e)>tablishments  from  290,000  to  589,000; 
travelling  expenses  from  12»000  to  42,000 ;  contingent 
charges  from  31.000  to  90,000 ;  total  from  385,000  to 
g\7,000. 

11,337.  Have  yon  any  remark  to  make  uptfn  the  in- 
crease in  salaries  P — Tbe  increase  iu  salaries  ariaes  in 
appointments  of  tbe  lowest  class,  as  will  bo  seen  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Postmaster-Geoeral 
I  Dspector-General 
Kailway  Mail  Service 
Deputy  Pustmaater-QeBera) 
pTesideDcy  Po^tmutem  - 
HuperiutendenM 
AMUtant  Snperiotendeats 
lospectois     -      -  - 


1 


13 

IS 

8 

8 

165 

875 

Tbe  pay  of  the  last  class  averaged  Bx.  204  a  year  in 
187&-6,  and  Bx.  185  in  1893-4.  showing  that  tbe  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  inferior  appointments  of  the 
lowest  class. 

11.338-9.  The  average  pay  of  the  last  class  appears 
to  have  been  higher  in  1875-6  than  it  was  in  1894-4  P 
—Yes  i  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  increase  has  taken 
place  in  the  numbers  of  the  inferior  appointments  of 
the  last  class. 

11.340.  I  also  notice  that  there  were  72  of  these  high 
officers  in  1H75-6  and  15  in  1893  4,  while  in  the  bud^ 
1895-6  there  were  only  13  P — ^The  In8pector-G«ner»i  of 
Bailway  Mail  Service  was  transferred  from  the  Director- 
OenenJ's  office,  where  a&  assistant  on  lower  pay  was 
snbstitated.  Apart  from  this,  the  increase  was  entirely 
in  the  lowest  offices  of  that  grade — the  Depnty  Post* 
masters-Oeneral— and  some  of  the  smaller  provinces 
hare  been  amalgamated  recently,  with  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  number  of  appointments. 

11.341.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  establishmenu,  have 
yon  any  remark  to  make  upon  the  amounts  paid  to  the 
officers  themselves  P — Vee,  tbe  amounts  paid  to  estab- 
lishments are  extremely  low  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. It  is  the  lowest  paid  department  in  India  with 
reference  to  tbe  work  done,  and  out  of  a  total  of 
Bx.  589,000  in  1808-4  only  Bx.  25.000  vras  paid  to 
persons  who  received  as  much  as  Bx.  240  a  year. 

11.342.  According  to  the  rates  of  pay  in  India,  are 
those  rates  snfficient  or  would  yon  imply  that  theservioe 
under  present  oiroumstanoes  in  rather  starved  P — The 
Post  Office  tries  to  work  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and 
often  employs  in  its  smaller  offices  Govurpment  officials 
in  other  departments  (as,  for  instance,  tbe  village 
schoolmastor).  giving  them  a  small  extra  allowance. 
That  enables  them  to  somo  extent  to  do  the  work 
cheaply,  and  accounts  partly  for  tbe  low  scale  of  pay. 
At  the  same  time  the  scale  of  pay  strikes  officers  of 
other  departments  as  being  low ;  and,  withoHt  venturing 
to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  tbe  point  raised 
iu  the  question,  I  may  observe  that  the  Director-General 
has  sometimes  represented  that  the  scales  of  pay  of 
certain  clusas  of  posts  are  too  low  uid  ought  to  be 
raised. 

11.343.  And  therefore  ^oo  would  rather  expect  to  see 
that  class  of  expenditare  increased  P— Yes.  I  should  say 
sa 

11.344.  The  Presidency  and  District  Offioea  are  the 
division  of  tbe  Post  Office,  I  suppose,  which  marks 
really  tbe  real  increase  of  work,  is  it  notP  It  is  undo* 
that  heading  that  the  dia^bntion  of  letters  throughmit 
India  really  takes  place  P— Yes. 
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11,345.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  illnatratiTe  of 
that  increuBe  of  work  ? — Yen  j  the  following  figaruB 
Bbow  the  expsusion  of  work 


ArticlM  deUvered. 

1S75-6. 

18S4-S. 

lB8»-4. 

Letters  and  poit-oardi 

ua^n&Doo 

328J«2,000 

NewijMq>en . 

17,007^ 

ce^ooo 

Plrodi  and  VMdutB 

£.400,000 

6,763^ 

Total  - 

2Ifl,783JW0 

That  IB  to  say,  the  deliveries  have  more  than  trebled 
between  1875-6  and  1893-1. 

11.346.  Ton  have  a  paroel  and  paolcet  post  in  India, 
have  yon  not  P— Tm  ;  we  hare  had  it  for  a  rery  long 
time— almost  since  Uie  first  institution  of  iQie  Post 
Office  in  India. 

11.347.  Do  you  consider  it  a  paying  branch  of  your 
boainesB  ? — Tea ;  1  think  it  is  Bupposed  to  pay. 

11.348.  That  IB  to  say,  it  gives  a  net  return?— I  think 
BO.  Of  course  it  is  rery  difficalt  to  separate  the  actual 
receipts  and  charges,  because  the  postage  on  parents 
and  packets  is  paid  by  means  of  stamps,  while  the  de- 
livery agencj  is  the  same  for  both  parcels  and  letters ; 
bnt  it  is  estimated,  I  believe,  that  the  paroel  post  pays 
well. 

11,340.  I  think  oar  experience  is  that  it  is  only  now 
oonsidered  to  be  jost  paying  its  way  in  England  ? — We 
have  1^  a  parcel  post  in  India  for  40  years. 

11,350.  But  although  you  have  had  it  so  long,  its 
great  increase  of  popularity  appears  to  be,  more  or  less, 
of  recent  years  P — Yes ;  the  extension  of  the  railways 
has  increased  the  facilities  for  the  transmission  of 
parcels  and  packets  ;  the  book  and  pattern  packet  post 
has  risen  very  rapidly  in  recent  years ;  but  the  parcel 
post  has  developed  very  steadily  on  the  whole. 

ll,3ol.  Do  yon  consider  the  method  in  whii^  you 
ascertain  the  number  of  letters  is  fairly  and  approxi- 
mately true  P — It  is  the  method  which  is  approved  by 
the  Postal  Union,  and  is  adopted,  I  think,  in  all  coantries 
belonging  to  the  Union.  For  a  certain  number  of  days 
in  each  year  the  aotuil  deliveries  in  every  office  are 
counted. 

11,362.  You  know  that  here  they  have  recently 
introdnced  a  check  upon  that  system.  They  apply 
a  cheek  through  the  revenue.  That  is  to  say,  they 
take  a  number  of  days  for  each  post  office,  we  will 
say  for  a  week,  and  multiply  it  1^  o2,  which  of  coorse 
is  an  imperfect  method  of  arriving  at  a  true  resnlt  ? — 
Yes. 

11,853.  Possibly  at  the  utmost  jou  can  say  it  is  ap- 
proximately correct,  but  in  addition  to  that  they  have 
recently  introduced  a  method  of  checking  it,  as  1  under- 
stand it,  by  finding  out  what  the  average, weight  of 
a  letter  is ;  they  apply  that  to  the  number  of  letters 
delivered,  and  they  find  out  that  the  results  correspond 
fairly  to  an  estimate  based  on  the  actual  deliveries  of 
letters.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  diiference  between 
them  of  over  5  per  cent.  Do  you  know  if  there  is 
any  similw  check  in  India?— I  am  not  aware  whether 
there  is  any  check  of  that  kind  in  India,  but  the 
advance  has  been  very  steady  on  the  system  followed, 
showing  tliat  the  increase  has  been  real  from  year  to 
year. 

11,354.  Is  the  Post  Office  used  by  Government  for 
remittance  ot  revenue  to  any  extent  ? — Yen ;  there  are 
special  revenue  money  orders  which  are  issued  for  the 
transmisaiou  of  revenue  by  the  revenue  payers  to  the 
Government  offices. 

11,365.  To  what  extent  is  that  carried  P  Wliat 
branches  of  revenue  may  bo  remitted  in  that  way? — It 
was  first  introduced  with  regard  to  the  land  rereune,* 
bat  it  has  been  extended  to  several  other  miscellaneona 
Gmremment  dues. 

11 ,356.  Taking  the  land  revenue,  can  you  tell  us  in 
what  form  that  is  done  P  Are  papers  sent  to  the  tax- 
payer which  he  would  fill  up  and  send  into  the  post 
ofiice  with  the  sum  due  by  him  ? — No ;  there  is  a  special 
form  of  money  order  which  has  columns  for  tlie  entry 
of  the  necessary  particulars  regarding  the  revenue 
remitted.  The  exact  amount  that  is  due  must  be 
entered  in  this,  and  if  the  proper  amount  is  not  paid, 
the  money  order  is  liable  to  be  retnmed ;  the  remitter 
has  to  And  out  what  the  amomtt  due  from  him  is  by 
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reference  to  the  district  ofiEce,  if  he  is  in  any  doubt ; 
but  as  a  rule  the  revenue  payerB  know  the  exact  amount 
that  is  due  from  them.  The  system  of  transmission  of 
revenue  by  money  orders  was  first  introduced  in 
Bfngal,  und  it  has  been  extended  now  to  the  Korth- 
Westem  ProTinees  and  Oudh,  Punjab,  and  the  Central 
Provinces.  In  the  North-Westem  Provinces  and  Oudh 
the  total  number  of  revenue  money  orders  issued  was 
140,000  in  1893-4  and  160,000  in  18&4-4. 

11,3-^7.  And  what  amount  of  revorae  was  thus 
coUeetod  P— The  amounts  of  revenue  remitted  were 

Kx.  306,881  and  Rx.  331,387. 

11.358.  Is  that  for  all  India?— No,  that  was  only  in 
the  North-Wostem  Provincee  and  Oudh.  In  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal,  including  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Behar,  the  number  of  orders  and  their  amount  was 
reduced  from  189.942,  value  Rs.  164,042.  in  1893-4. 
to  188,196.  value  Rx.  162,460,  in  1694-5. 

11,369.  At  all  events,  the  sums  so  remitted,  tbongh 
the  method  may  be  convenient  to  the  taxpayer,  woud 
not  represent  any  very  lar^  per-centage  or  the  total 
revenue  collected? — No;  it  is  not  a  very  large  per- 
centage, hut  it  affords  very  great  facilities  to  small 
revenue  payers,  who  can  avoid  the  long  journey  to  the 
headquarcors  of  the  distiict,  and  the  delay  which  neoes* 
sarily  occurs  owing  to  the  crowding  of  revenue  payers 
at  the  treasury  when  the  land  revenue  is  dae. 

11.360.  Welt  then,  ogain,  in  some  cases  pensions  are 
paid  through  the  Post  Office,  are  they  not  P— Yes. 

11.361.  You  have  been  saving  that  the  small  teades- 
men,  and  bo  forth,  in  the  villages  are  nsed  very  mnoh 
by  the  Director-General  as  postmasters,  and  so  on  P— 
Not  tradesmen  so  much  as  government  officers,  1  think. 

11.362.  You  spoke  of  schoolmasters  P — Yes;  school* 
masters  and  the  like. 

11.363.  Does  this  extension  of  Government  remit- 
tances, which  of  conrse  to  a  certain  extent  makes 
larger  sums  pass  throagh  the  hands  of  those  small 
people,  lead  to  any  increase  in  peculation  or  in  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  small  postmasters  P — The  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  money  orders  to  the  total  of  the 
money  orders  is  very  small;  they  have  caused  a  very 
small  increase  in  the  total  amount  remitted.  The 
total  amount  remitted  in  1893-4  by  money  orders  was 
Rx.  18,3.':;3,000. 

11 ,36i.  But,  still,  all  these  facilities  given  to  the  mass 
of  the  population  mean  larger  sums  paid  in  and  paid 
oat  by  small  postmasters,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  yonr  experience  showed  yon  that  the  checks 
upon  frand  were  snfficient  to  prevent  advantage  being 
taken  to  any  great  extent,  of  these  extra  facilities,  if  X 
may  so  call  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  oh^ks  are  very 
complete.  Of  course  peculations  do  occur  here  and 
there,  but  the  proportion  of  them  is  very  small ;  and  to 
prutect  it^elt'  a^inst  loss  on  that  account,  there  is  a 
gnaraiitee  fund  m  the  Post  Office,  to  which  eveiy  Post 
Office  official,  through  whose  handu  money  passes,  has 
to  subscribe  a  very  small  amount  each  month,  bnt  the 
drain  upon  this  Fund  to  meet  fraudulent  deficiencies  is 
so  Kmall  that  it  accnmulatea  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate^  ftnd 
it  now  has  a  considerable  balance. 

11.365.  You  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  exten* 
sion  of  the  agency  of  the  Post  Office,  the  facilities 
given  for  the  sale  of  qoinine  P — Yes ;  that,  of  course,  is 
really  not  a  postal  service ;  but  the  large  number  of 
offices  in  the  postal  department  make  it  so  extremely 
convenient  a  distributint(  agency,  that  the  system  has 
been  introduced  of  selling  at  post  offices  in  India  small 
packets  of  quinine,  which  are  made  up  at  the  Govern- 
ment factories  and  distribnted  to  the  various  post 
offices  for  the  parposc.  That  measure  has  been  found 
extremely  successful. 

11.366.  It  really  is  a  branch  of  the  postal  service,  I 
suppose  P— They  actually  keep  the  qoinine  in  stock,  and 

sell  it. 

11.367.  Oh,  the  post  offices  actuallv  sell  the  quinine? 
— The  post  offices  actually  sell  the  qninine;  tber 
keep  a  certain  number  of  packets,  and  renew  their  stock 
as  the  demand  may  render  necessary. 

11.368.  Then  I  think  the  next  heading  is  the  con- 
veyance of  mails,  including  subsidies,  which  amount  to 
a  largish  yearly  sum.  Can  you  analyse  that  heading  ?— 
Yes  ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  on  the  whole  in  that 
charge  from  334,000  to  322,000  The  details  are 
for  road  and  ferry  charges,  including  establishment  for 
postal  runners,  96,000  Rx  in  1875-6  and  106,000  in 
1893-4  i  mail  oort  establishment  and  oharges,  56,000  in 
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1875-6  and  48,000  in  1803-4 ;  railway  charges,  10,000 
in  1875-6  and  98,000  in  1893-4 ;  steamer  contract 
charges,  anbfflidies,  and  boniity,  77,000  in  187.>-6  and 
18  June  1886.   65,<XH)  in   1803-4;  boat  establisbmeDt   iind  charges, 

  3.000  Id  1K76-6  and  3.000  in  1893-4;  van  dfik  oatablish- 

ment  and  bdltock  train  eslabliahment,  if3,000  in  1875-6 
and  T,000  in  1893-4. 

11,369.  When  you  apealc  of  the  road  and  ferry 
charges,  includhig  t^tablishment  of  postal  runners, 
may  wo  understand  that  the  figure  106,000  in  lt:93-4 
includes  all  deliveiies  by  postal  meBsengera  ?-— It 
includes  the  cost  of  all  transmissions  of  poatal  articles 
by  postal  runners  between  post  offices. 

11,370-1.  That  does  not  come  under  tbo  previonshcad 
of  "  pi-esidency  and  district  offices  '*  P— No,  that  head 
includes  the  cbargeB  of  actual  distribution  of  the  letters 
to  the  pnblic. 

11.372.  But  are  the  letters  delivered  by  postal 
runners  P — No;  the  postal  runners  are  the  men  who 
carry  the  mails  between  two  post  offices,  where  there  is 
not  a  line  of  rail  or  steamer  or  a  mail  cart  establishment. 

11.373.  The  port  office,  where  the  runner  deposits 
his  letters,  is  charged  with  the  distribution  to  the 

public  P— Yes. 

11.374.  But  the  mnoers  are  the  people  that  carry  the 
letters  between  each  post  office  P— Yes. 

11.375.  Then  I  suppose,  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is 
not  a  very  large  service  between  villageB  ;  for  that  sum 
of  106,000  Bi.  spread  over  such  a  large  country  as 
India,  if  it  includes  all  these  road  and  ferry  charges 
and  postal  runners,  is  not  a  very  large  sura  P— A  great 
deal  of  the  village  distribution  is,  of  course,  made 
directly  from  the  head  or  subordinate  ofBoea.  There 
is  not  a  post  office  in  each  village.  The  charge  for  such 
distribution  would  be  included  under  the  head  of 
*'  Presidency  and  district  establishments." 

11.376.  The  railway  charges,  as  it  is  natural  to  eipoct, 
have  largely  increased.  Are  you  substituting  carriage 
by  railroad  very  widely  for  carriage  by  other  means  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  large  extent  railway  carriage  has  beeo  sub- 
stitnted  for  other  moans  of  conveyance  ;  but  there  is  still 
such  a  large  portion  of  the  country  which  is  not  served 
by  railways,  that  we  still  have  to  keep  up  a  very  large 
estabU^ment  for  transmission  of  posts  by  road. 

11.377.  Tou  do  not. find  a  profit  as  we  do  in  going 
back  from  railroads  to  vans  ? — I  think  in  a  very  few 
instances  it  maiy  have  been  found  desirable  to  employ 
oUier  means  of  conveyance  for  a  short  distance,  but 
these  instances  must  be  very  rare.  The  distanc^  to  be 
ooTered  are  so  very  great  in  India,  that  where  railways 
are  arailable,  no  other  means  of  conveyance  could 
cvdinuily  compete  with  them. 

11.378.  You  mention  steamer  contraot  charges,  sub- 
sidies, and  bounties  ;  of  what  do  those  consist  P— Those 
consist  of  payments  for  either  coastwise  postal  services 
or  inland  postal  services  by  steamer.  The  principal 
payment  is  to  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company  to  which  we  paid  Tir.  50,000  in  1893-4 ;  we 
also  paid  Ri.  6,000  to  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Steamer 
Company  in  Burmah,  and  Bx.  4,000  to  the  Biver  Steam 
Navigation  Company  and  the  India  General  Steam 
Navigation  Company  in  Assam,  and  there  is  a  payment 
of  Bx.  2,000  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navi< 
gation  Company.  There  were  also  some  other  petty 
payments  in  the  year. 

11  S79.  What  service  does  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  render  P — There  are  12  difl'erent 
service  which  it  performs:  Bi-weekly  direct  com- 
munication between  Calcutta  said  Bangoon  ;  weekly 
communication  between  Calcutta  and  Eangoou  via 
Chittagong,  Akyab,  Kyauk-Pbyu,  and  Sandoway ; 
weekly  direct  communication  between  Madras  and 
Bangoon ;  weekly  communication  between  Madras 
and  Bangoon  via  the  N.E.  Coast  ports;  tri-weekly 
oommnnication  between  Bangoon  and  Moulmein ; 
weekly  communication  between  Bangoon,  Tavoy,  and 
Mergui  ;  bi-weekly  direct  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Karachi ;  weekly  communication  between 
Bombay  and  Karachi  vid  the  Coast  ports;  weekly 
communication  between  Karachi  and  Basrah  i-id  the 
Persian  Gulf  ports  ;  daily  commnnicacion  (Sunday 
excepted)  between  Tutioorin  and  Colombo  ;  additional 
services  between  any  of  the  ports  served  by  the  above- 
mentioned  UneB,  and  between  Bormab  and  the  Straits; 
fortnightly  aerrice  from,  Negapatam  to  the  Straits. 


11.380.  nierefore,  these  are  tbe  meuis  <^  oommimi- 
cation  you  m^  say  tfaronghsot  India,  ooastwlse  P— 

Tea. 

11.381.  Then  yon  mention  the  subsidy  to  the  Irra> 
waddy  Flotilla  Steam  Company  ? — Yes,  that  performs 
a  great  many  services  in  Burmah :  A  daily  service 
between  Maudalay  and  Myingj-an  to  and  fro  each  way 
(except  on  Saturdays)  j  a  daily  service  between  Mying- 
yan  and  Pokokku  to  and  fro  each  way  (except  on 
Sundays)  ;  a  daily  service  between  Prome  and 
Thayetmyo  to  and  fro  each  way  (except  on  Sundays)  j 
a  bi-treek^y  servioe  between  Thayetmyo  and  Pokokku 
to  and  fro  each  way  ;  a  weeklv  service  Mtween  Pokokku 
and  Kindat  to  and  fro  eaoh  way ;  a ,  weekly  exprcRS 
service  between  Mandalay  and  Bhamo  to  and  fro  each 
way  ;  a  tri-weekly  aerrice  between  Bangoon  and 
Bassein;  a  bi-weekly  servioe  between  Baasein  and 
Hennkda;  a  bi-weekly  servioe  between  Bangoqn  and 
Pyapon  ;  a  daily  servioe  between  Rangoou  and 
Kyauktau,  and  viee  ver$d;  a  weekly  service  between 
Sinbo  and  Myitkyin^,  and  vice  versa ;  a  weekly  service 
between  Bhamo  and  Sinbo,  and  vim  vend. 

11,3^.  Next  there  is  a  krgish  sum  for  the  Assam 
Biver  Steam  Navigation  Company,  what  does  that 
show  P— The  Biver  Steam  Navigation  Company  keeps 
up  daily  communication  between  Jatrapnr  and  Dibru- 
garh  on  the  Brahmaputra  Biver.  And  the  India 
General  Steam  Navigation  Company  keeps  up  daily 
communication  becween  Narainganj  and  Silohar. 
(These  steamers,  however,  only  run  as  far  as  Fen- 
chuganj  from  1st  November  to  15th  May,  and  as  far 
as  Karimganj  during  the  .month  of  October.) 

11.383.  These  large  sums  I  see  are  confined  very 
much,  are  they  not,  to  the  Brahmaputra  and  the  Irra- 
waddy ?— Tea. 

11.384.  Is  not  river  communication  used  in  the  other 
provinces  of  India.  For  instance,  is  not  the  Ganges 
used  at  all  P — No ;  the  East  India  Bailway  would  com- 
pete with  that  tiironghont. 

11.385.  Then  you  mentioned  also  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Company  as  havii^  a  con- 
siderable amcunt  of  subsidy.  What  is  that  for  P — That 
is  a  paymfiut  which  used  to  be  made  in  England.  It  is 
a  subsidy  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Companv  on  account  of  the  mail  Bervice  between 
Basrah  and  :6aghdad.  In  1875-6  the  amount  was  4,8002. 
It  was  reduced  to  3,6001.  from  1876-7  to  1883-4.  Prom 
Ist  May  1884  it  was  fixed  for  10  years  at  Bx.  3,600  a 
year,  payable  in  India,  and  from  1st  May  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  Bx.  2,400  a  year  for  a  further  10  years.  It 
has,  thei'efore,  been  greatly  reduced  since  1875-6. 

11.386.  I  suppose  there  is  a  Persian  Gulf  Service  that 
carries  letters  up  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ports,  and 
from  that,  there  is  a  regular  service  of  stumers  up  the 
river  P — Yes,  one  of  the  British  India  lines,  mentioned 
in  my  previous  answer  (11,379),  keeps  up  postal  com- 
munication between  Karachi  and  Basrah ;  and  this  line 
carries  th^  mails  on  between  Basrah  and  Baghdad.  I 
may  mention  that  we  haro  a  department  of  our  own  in 
Persia,  the  Indo'European  Telegraph  Department. 

11.387.  Is  that  kept  up  in  connection  with  the  Tele- 
graph department,  oris  it  kept  up  for  purely  commercial 
purposes,  because  othem'ise  there  would  be  no  traffic 
along  there  P — I  think  it  is  kept  up  chiefly  for  commer- 
cial purposes. 

11.388.  This  subsidy  forma  one  of  the  questions 
upon  which  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Home  and  the  Indian  Government ,  does 
it  not  ? — Yea ;  it  is  one  of  those  services. 

11.389.  That  we  have  a^eed  to  postpone  as  one  ci 
tiie  apportionment  charges  P — Yea. 

11.390.  Then  we  come  to  the  charge  for  buUock  train ; 
that  I  see  is  an  item  that  has  very  largely  decreased  P 
— Yea ;  we  used  to  have  to  send  our  parcels  very  largely 
by  these  bullock  carts,  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
railways  we  have  been  able  to  employ  them.  At  present 
the  bullock  train  is  only  maintained  for  the  Simla 
line,  for  the  conveyance  of  parcels  between  Kalka  and 
Simla. 

11.391.  The  next  heading  is  discount  on  postage 
stamps ;  would  you  explain  that  P~A  discount  is 
allowed  to  the  postmasters  aud  certain  official  vendors 
on  the  amounts  they  sell.  The  rate  of  discount  was 
reduced  in  1885-6,  and  the  charge  fell  in  1836-7  to 
Bx.  10,000,  from  which  it  has  been  rising  steadily  with 
the  increased  sale  of  stamps.  The  amounts  realised  by 
the  sale  of  postage  stumps  hare  been  as  follows — 187&-6 
Bx.  371,000 ;  1884-fi  Bx.  519,000 ;  imA  Bx.  923,000. 
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11.392.  That  discount  is  of  course  a  proSt  to  tlie  post- 
master P — Yes. 

11 .393.  Now  take  Post  Office  Btationerv  and  priDting  P 
— Yea,  that  iB  mainly  a  charge  whioti  has  beea  tranS' 
ferred  to  the  Post  Office  in  quite  recent  years.  Tn 
1875-6  the  Post  Office  merely  bore  the  cost  of  any 
■pecial  printing  that  vas  done  departmental]^  or  at 
prirate  presses,  but  in  1891-92,  it  vr&s  ducidsd  that  the 
expense  incurred  for  the  Post  Ollice  [iriutiog  at  the 
central  press  and  also  the  cost  of  srAtionery  supplied 
from  tbe  stationery  central  office  to  the  Post  Office 
shonld  be  transferred  from  the  major  head  of  "  Sta- 
tionery and  printing,"  to  the  head  of  "  Post  Office." 

11,394-6.  Do  yon  know  what  the  charge  under 
*'  Stationery  and  printing  "  was  in  1875-tj  as  compared 
with  what  is  brought  to  charge  now  for  the  Post 
Office  P— Stationery  is  put  down  in  1875-6,  as  mixed 
with  miscellaneous,  at  10,).j2  Rx.,  wbereas  lu  18:.i3-4 
Btatiouery  and  printing  amounted  to  41,000  Rx,.  and 
miseelJaneous  only  to  8,000  Rx.  P — Yes ;  we  are  not 
able  to  distii^uish  the  actual  charge  for  statitmery  and 
printing  in  1875-6.  In  the  ucconnts  ttiey  were  mixed 
up  with  these  miscellaneoas  oharges;  but  they  must 
have  been  comparatively  small  then. 

11,897.  From  1884-85  the  charge  fbr  stationunr  and 
printing  has  incrensed  from  9,717  Bx.  to  44,278  Rx.P 
—Yes. 

11.398.  That  must  mean  that  in  1884-5  the  full 
charge  of  stationery  and  printing  was  not  bronght  to 
account  as  against  the  Post  Office  ? — As  against  the 
Post  Office,  no ;  it  was  only  in  1891-2  that  I  induced 
the  GrOTernment  of  India  to  take  the  stationary  charges 
against  the  Post  Office. 

11.399.  Does  not  that  point  to  the  desirability  of  also 
bringing  to  charge  the  rent  of  bnildiogs,  if  yoa  bring 
the  statiooery  to  oharge  P — A  charge  against  the  Post 
Office  for  the  rent  of  Government  bnildinga  would  be  a 
mere  book  adjustment ;  a  stationery  oharga  ts  an  actual 
ohai^  which  is  inonrred  by  Government,  An^  rent 
actually  disbursed  hj  GoTermnent  for  postal  bnildings 
wonld  be  charged  to  the  Post  Office. 

11.400.  Upon  what  ground  did  you  advise  that  the 
Post  Office  should  be  charged  with  tbe  cost  of  its 
stationery  when  the  general  rale  throughout  the  Indian 
service  is  to  make  stationery  a  separate  head  of  servioe, 
ia  it  not  In  the  case  of  commercial  departments, 
which  charge  other  departments  for  services  ren- 
dered to  them,  an  excepttun  has  been  recognised. 
The  plan  of  charging  ancn  Departments  for  supplie's 
made  free  to  other  Departments  was  first  started  in 
eonnection  with  railways;  they  were  charged  for  the 
stationery  supplied  to  tneui  for  some  time  before  1891 ; 
it.  was  on  the  analogy  of  that  charge  that  I  recom- 
mended that  the  same  system  shonld  be  applied  to  the 
Post  Offioe,  and  the  principle  wassubBeqnently  extended 
to  the  Telegraphs. 

11,401-2.  Neit  we  oome  in  the  general  division  of 
Post  Office  expenditure  to  charges  in  Englajid.  Will 
you  analyse  those  charges P — Yes;  the  largest  pay- 
ment is  made  under  arrangement  with  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury,  chiefly  for  the  services  performed  by  tne 
Peniusidar  and  Oriental  Company  in  conveying  the 
mails  to  India,  and  also  for  tne  train  service  across 
Europe  to  Brindisi.  That  was  48,0001.  in  1870-6,  and 
it  was  61.000!.  in  1893-94.  Then  the  stores  for  India 
are  the  next  largest  item.  They  have  risen  from 
10,0001.  in  1875-6  to  42,0002.  in  1893-4.  Then  there 
was  tbe  charge  of  4,8001.  for  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
Steam  Kavigation  Gompuiy,  which  occurred  in  England 
in  1875-0,  but  now  comes  on  the  Indian  accounts ;  and 
there  was  also  in  the  particular  year  1875-6  a  small 
charge  for  an  officer  who  was  on  special  duty  in  Europe 
in  connection  with  a  postal  conference;  that  was  2,000Z. 

11.403.  Now,  taking  the  payments  under  arrangement 
with  the  Treasury,  I  do  not  think  there  any  question 
of  apportionment  there ;  that  has  been  agreea  between 
the  two  Postmaster-Generals,  and  it  is  not  uecessaiy  to 
leserre  that  as  one  of  those  subjects  on  which  there  is  a 
question  of  apportionment  outstanding  ? — I  do  not  think 
uiy  question  need  be  raised  about  them.  I  inquired 
from  the  Director-General  before  I  left  India,  whether 
he  had  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  arrangement,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything  to  be 
contested  in  that  particular  arrangement. 

11.404.  Then  perhaps  yon  might  be  able  to  give  us  a 
slight  sketch  of  what  the  arrangement  is  F— Yes;  the 
charges  under  the  contract  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam  Karigation  Oompany,  for  the  oonvey- 
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ance  of  the  eastern  mails,  are  divided  between,  the 
British  and  Indian  Governments  in  certain  proportions 

determined  by  an  award  made  by  Viscount  Halifax  in   

1876.    In  1879  the  subsidy  was  reduced  from  430,000i.   18  June  I8»«. 

to  370,000?.,  and  in  1888  to  265,000/,  until  1898.   On  the   ■  

United  Kingdom  and  India  joining  tbe  Postal  Union,  a 
reduction  of  postage  was  made  iu  1879  from  to  &(l. 
per  \  oz.  for  letters,  the  net  charge  falling  on  India 
being  consequently  incTeased.  In  1^-1,  when  the 
Southampton  route  was  abandoned,  the  rate  was  fixed 
at  5^.  It  being  considered  that  the  harden  falling  oAi 
India  was  too  great--,  an  advance  at  the  rate  of  70,M0(. 
a  year  only  was  made  ;  and  after  a  protracted  ooma*^, 
pondence,  the  Treasury  accepted  tlmt  a«  tika  anauM' 
charge ;  in  1885-6  it  was  reduced  to  68,000f.,  allowance 
bein^  made  for  Australian  letters  conveyed  by  the' 
Mediterranean  service,  and  some  minor  items.  Whan 
tbe  new  contract  was  made  in  1888,  the  advwice?  were 
at  first  reduced  to  TAOOOZ. ;  but  in  1890  it  was  settlt|d 
that  India  should  contribute  40,000(.a  year  thronghont 
the  contrnct.  On  the  reduction  of  postage  in  1891  to 
2^d.  per  i  oz.  on  letters  and  ^d.  per  2  ozs.  on  news- 
papers, Jkc,  the  calculation  was  revised ;  and  it  was 
agreed  that  each  Government  should  retain  its  own 
receipts,  and  the  fwyment  by  India  was  fixed  at  60,800^: 
numcly,  contribution  under  the  contract,  41)^0002 ,  sea. 
postage  retained  by  India,  19,9i>0/,,  and  sea  postage  on 
books,  Ac,  7001.  i~  "-6 

11.405.  {Mr.  Buclianfin.)  Is  this  a  contract  made  with 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  by  the  Hume 
Government,  anil  then  the  charges  divided  between 
the  Homo  Govern.Tieut  and  the  Indian  Government  P— 
Yes  J  the  contract  is  made  by  the  Home  Government, 
the  Indian  GoTemment  being,  however,  consulted  as  to 
the  exact  terms.  A  certain  portion  c<f  the  contract  is 
for  the  mail  to  Australia,  and  a  certain  portion  for 
the  mail  to  China.  Of  course,  we  only  pay  our  shara, 
as  far  as  India  is  concerned. 

11.406.  (CAairmoft.)  It  is  a  very  compVicated  arrange- 
ment. The  Indian  Government  and  the  Australian 
Governments,  I  think  I  am  right  iu  saying,  are  con- 
sulted before  the  contract  is  made ;  in  fuct  an  arrange- 
ment is  come  to  between  them  before  die  contaract  ia 
signed  and  scaled ;  and  then  the  Home  Government 
make  the  contract  P — Yes. 

11,407'.  [Mr.  Buchanan.)  I  understood  there  had  been 
a  change  in  the  payment  during  the  currency  of  ih»i 
contract  ?  —Yes,  at  times  there  was.  Latterly  .it  has 
been  40,0002.,  since  the  new  contract  was  made. 

11,408.  [Chairman.)  I  think  you  stated  the  payment 
made  in  1893-4  or  in  1894-5,  was  60,6001;  Yon 
showed  that  that  was  made  up  by  a  direct  ooatribotion 
of  40,000i.  under  the  contract— 19,900?.  sea  postage, 
retained  by  India,  and  700Z.  sea  postage  on  booksj  <bc. ; 
that  makes  up  tbe  60,6001.  ?— Yes. 

11^409.  I  do  not  quite  follow  how  the  sea.  postage^ 
retained  by  India,  appears  as  s  chargeP— Before  tbfs 
arrangement  was  made,  the  share  of  tbe  Indian  postage 
actually  levied  as  sea  postage  was  paiduver  roEngla^^ 
under  the  present  arrangement,  instead  of  paying  over 
the  actual  amount,  a  fixed  sum,  which  may  be  taken  as 
a  kind  of  contract  for  the  actual  amount,  is  paid  by 
India  to  England. 

11.410.  The  position,  was  this — that  the  Imperial 
Government  made  the  contract  for  all  the  sea  poscage; 
as  I  understand  it.  and  tiien  partitioned  out  theip 
shares  among  the  other  contracting  GtovM-nments  f 
Tes. 

11.411.  Then  afterwards,  as  a  matter  of  convenience/ 
the  Indian  Government  retained  its  own  sea  postage, 
but  accounted  for  it  to  the  Imperial  Government  ?— At 
a  fixed  sum,  yes. 

11.412.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  They  pay  a  fixed  sum  per 
annum?— Yea,  they  pay  20,6001.  per  annum  for  sea 
postage. 

11.413.  {Ghairvhan.)  And  that  sum  is  actually  paid 
over  F— That  sum  is  actually  paid  over;  that  flxe'dsum. 

11.414.  Therefore,  40,000t.  is  paid  on  aoconitfc  of  the 
contract,  and  20,6U0I.  on  acamnt  of  sea  poittageP— 
Yes. 

11.415.  We  need  not  go  into  tbe  question  of  the 
subsidy  to  the  Enphra'tes  and  Tigiis  Company,  because 
that  you  have  already  explained  in  dealing  with  the 
ohargeH  iu  India.  Hare  you  any  romarks  to  make  upon 
the  queslioa  of  stores  P — ^Yes,  the  stores  show  a  very 
large  increase.  That  is  parUy  owing  to  the  adojAuni 
iu  India  of  post  cards  subsequent^  to  V&lhSt  tho  cotfc 
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of  wliich  forms  ftn  additional  charge ;  bat  it  Ik  chieSy 
owing  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  postal  buaineHS  gene- 
—  ■  rail;  in  India.  The  cost  of  the  Btores  supplied  rotte 
18  June  18»6.  from  10,0001.  in  1875-6  to  60,000i.  in  1877-88,  and  to 
48,0001.  in  1888-9.  At  that  time  a  new  contract  was 
made  with  MessPB.  De  La  Bue,  and  in  coDsequence  the 
charge  fell  to  31,200i.  in  1889-90 ;  since  that  date  it 
has  risen  jrradually  to  43,187i.  in  1894-5. 

11.416.  The  pouition  of  the  sapplj  of  stores  is  this,  in 
it  notl*  The  two  Qovemmencs  have  a  very  large 
bnsinesB  in  thene  stores,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  think 
it  more  economical  to  work,  as  it  were,  under  one  oon- 
traotP — There  are  separate  contracts  for  the  two 
QoTommdnts,  bnt  I  think  the  arrangements  for  them 
are  made  simaltaneously  and  in  consnltation. 

11.417.  The  work  with  these  contracting  houses  is 
actnally  carried  out  through  the  Inland  Aevonne,  is  it 
not  P — Yea,  I  believe  so. 

11.418.  And  it  has  been  thought,  on  the  whole, 
economical  for  botli  GoTemments  to  tvork  in  concert  P 
—Tea. 

11.419.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  snpplies  are  got 
from  Ueanrs.  De  la  Bue  F— Yes ;  I  think  that  in  the 
chief  reuon. 

11.420.  I  think  that  you  BubHoribe  a  part  of  the 
nXbxj  of  an  vSiaer  at  Somerset  House,  who  looks  after 
the  intWwtB  of  India  in  the  matter  P — ^I  do  not  know 
tiiat ;  1  do  not  know  of  a  charge  for  any  such  officer. 

11,421-2.  I  think  that  is  the  case.  An  arrangement 
was  made,  which,  I  think,  has  satisfied  the  India  Office 
that  in  making  the  arrangements  the  interests  of  India 
are  fairly  guazded  X  suppose  the  allowance  to  this 
officer  would  be  oharged  to  the  India  Office  Establish- 
ment. Sir  Henry  mtterfleld  would  bo  able  to  speak 
about  that. 

11.423.  (Mr.  BuchoMan.)  Could  not  these  post  cards 
be  got  in  Indu&P  Are  there  no  stationery  manu- 
faotnrers  in  India  with  whom  the  contract  could  be 
nuide  P— We  hare  considered  it  rather  risl^  to  have 
stamps  numufhctored  in  India.  We  do  manufacture 
our  official  post-cards  in  India,  because  they  are  only 
used  by  offioials,  and  we  think  there  is  not  mucli  risk 
in  manufacturing  them  there.  The  natirea  are  rery 
cleTer  imitators;  some  of  our  currency  notes  have 
been  forged,  and  stamps  would  probably  m  more  easily 
foiged,  I  think. 

11.424,  Would  they  not  be  just  as  capable  of  forging 
the  home-made  stamps,  as  die  Indian-made  stamps  f 
— The  difference  is  that  we  should  have  to  train 
engravers  ourselrea,  who  might  erentoally  manufacture 
stunps  on  their  own  account. 

11,^5.  Of  course  it  is  a  big  charge,  with  this 
constant  ohu^  for  exchange  upon  it? — Yes,  bat  I 
doubt  if  ther»would  be  any  great  saving  in  the  Jong 
run,  if  stamps  were  manufactured  in  India. 

11.426.  {ChtiroMn.)  There  is  rather  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  policy  of  the  Indian  Government,  in  other 
departments,  wich  regard  to  the  obtaining  of  storos, 
and  that  which  apiwars  to  obtain  under  the  Post  Office. 
Hitherto  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we  have  seen 
that  the  purchase  of  stores  in  JSngUnd  has  been  a 
declining  branch  of  business,  owing  to  stores  being 
got  so  much  more  largely  iu  India  itselt.  The  reverse 
seems  to  be  the  case  under  the  Fust  Office ;  and  I 
suppose  I  may  take  it  from  yon  that  that  policy  has 
been  ven^  fully  considered,  and  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment deliberately  prefers  to  get  this  particular  branch 
of  stores  from  home  P — Yes  ;  it  has  beoi  very  care- 
fully considered  several  times,  and  I  may  obserro  that 
it  is  the  policy  which  is  followed  with  regard  to  all 
stamps,  not  merely  the  postal  stamps ;  aU  the  stamps  we 

f>t  for  the  Stamp  Department  are  obtained  fnjm 
ngland  too. 

11.427.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  bank  notes 
are  obtained  from  England,  or  made  in  India  P — We 
obtun  them  from  England. 

11,488.  (JIfr.  Mowhray.)  And  your  mcney  orders  tooP 
—TSo ;  not  the  money  order  forms. 

11,429.  iphairmm.)  There  is  only  left  the  district 
post  office.  You  have  alluded  to  that  two  or  three  times 
in  tiie  course  of  your  evidence,  bnt  I  do  not  think  you 
have  given  us  any  summary  description  of  the  objects 
sought  the  district  service  P — Tho  district  post  offices 
Were  originally  opened  to  keep  up  communication 
betnreen  the  hnds  of  the  districts  and  the  police  in  the 
interior  of  the  distriot.  That  was  the  origimd  object 


of  them.  They  have  been  extended  to  meet  the  genera 
requirements  of  the  admin iutration  on  keeping  up  the 
communications  between  the  head  office  and  the  various 
police  and  revenue  oflfices  in  the  district,  without 
regard  to  tho  sgwcial  financial  considerations  which 
govern  the  Imperial  Post,  which,  however,  takes  over 
paying  lines  generally  as  noon  as  they  begin  to  pay. 
The  district  post  thus  acts  as  a  pioneer  for  the  Imperial 
Post  Office.  The  development  of  the  administration 
has  led  to  a  development  of  the  district  post,  bat  the 
net  charge  is  met  generally  from  local  resources. 

11,4:]10.  Then  how  are  the  charges  divided  between 
the  Imperial,  provincial,  and  local  accounts? — In  1875 
-6  there  was  no  Imperial  charge,  ami  in  1893-4  there 
is  a  small  Imperial  charge  of  3,000  Ki.  That  is  for 
small  provinces,  which  are  directly  administered  by 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  provincial  charge  in 
1875-6  was  38,000  Bi..  and  in  1893-1  it  was  46.000 
Er. ;  the  local  charge  in  1875-6  was  43,000  Rx.,  and  in 
1893-94  it  was  7Z,m  Rx. 

11.431.  Slaking  a  total  of  81,000  Bx.  in  1875-6,  and 
122,000  Rx.  in  1893-4  P— Yes. 

11.432.  Then,  under  certain  circumstances,  does  the 
Imperial  Government  undertake  the  charge  P — ^It  is 
only  iu  the  case  of  Ajmere  and  Coorg,  which  are 
nnder  the  direct  administration  of  the  Government  of 
India  and  not  under  any  Provincial  Government. 

11.433.  That  is  a  special  arrangement  P— Yes ;  the 
ohar^  would  be  considered  provinoiid  in  any  other 
provinoe. 

11.434.  Thmr  do  not  really  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  those  charges  are  left  to  Provincial 
Governments  P — No. 

11.435.  Do  I  understand  that  there  are  corresponding 
credits  under  the  head  of  provincial  rates?— No  i  the 
amount  from  local  rates  is  about  65,000  Ex.,  the  rest 
is  made  up  ftom  provincial  resources. 

11.436.  From  grants  made  out  of  provincial  rerenoes  P 

— Yes. 

11.437.  What  is  the  law  as  to  postage  in  IndiaP 
What  is  the  charge  per  letter? — The  lowest  charge 
for  a  letter  is  half  an  anna,  that  is  a  little  less  than  a 
halfpenny. 

11.438.  What  weight  of  letter  is  that  (br?— That  is 
for  half  u  tola ;  about  one-fifth  of  an  ounce. 

11.439.  Then  does  it  monnt  with  each  one-fifth  of  an 
ounce,  or  how  does  the  charge  progress.''— No,  it  rises 
to  an  anna  and  then  goes  up  oy  anna8««  little  less 
than  a  penny. 

11,410.  What  weight  would  the  anna  cover  P— The 
anna  covers  double  the  minimum  weight— one  tola. 

11.441.  That  is  not  quite  half-an>ounce  P— Yes,  not 
quite  half*an-oance,  but  that  will  take  a  letter  3,000  or 
4,000  miles. 

11.442.  Then  is  there  a  favourable  rate  for  news- 
papers P— Yes,  there  is  a  half  anna  rate  ffn-  news- 
papers. 

11.443.  Bat  tJiat,  of  course,  covers  a  much  heavier 
weight  P— Yes  j  itooversa  weight  of  10  tolas,  or,  say, 
4  oss.  There  is  also  a  special  arrangement,  under 
which  by  cash  prepayment  newspapers  not  exceeding 
3  tolas  (a  little  over  an  onnoe)  in  weight  may  be  sent 
st  a  charge  of  a  quarter  of  an  anna. 

11.444.  Are  parcels  sent  at  a  moderate  rate  P— Yes  ; 
unregistered  parcels  may  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  4  annas 
for  every  40  tolas  (1  lb.),  with  a  minimum  charge,  how- 
ever, of  2  annas  for  20  tolas. 

11.445.  I  see  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  receipt 
is  "  Receipts  on  account  of  money  orders,"  235,000  Sx. 
out  of  a  total  revenue  of  1,561,000  Rx.  That  eJiows 
the  popularity  of  that  head  of  service  P— Yes,  it  is 
extremely  popular.  The  natives  use  the  money  orders 
for  remittances  of  all  kinds,  bnt  especially  for  very 
small  remittances. 

11.446.  Jast  revert  for  a  moment  to  that  question  of 
the  district  post  office ;  are  the  letters  to  private  in- 
dividuals sent  by  district  posts  P — ^Yes. 

11.447.  And  with  the  ordinary  stamps.  I  siipposc .° — 
I  believe  so. 

11.448.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  how  much  in 
addition  to  the  local  cess  is  covered  by  the  ordinary 
postage  stamp?— No;  but  I  should  suppose  the  pro- 
portion would  generally  be  very  small. 
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11.419.  Bnt  the  district  post  oflloe  in  eaoh  case  was 
origbally  started  simply  m  a  GoTerameniP  service  P— 
Tes. 

11.450.  Without  any  view  to  the  public  osing  it  P— 
Yes,  that  was  the  origmal  intention,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  Qsed  merely  as  a  Government  service. 

11.451.  And  when  yon  apeak  of  it  as  "  the  pioneer 
of  the  Imperial  service,"  you  mean,  I  suppose,  that 
if  you  find  that  it  is  considerably  used,  then  it  gradu- 
ally develops  into  a  regular  Imperial  Post  Office  P— 
Yes ;  as  Roon  as  a  line  is  considerea  to  pay,  the  Imperial 
Post  Office  takes  it  over. 

11.452.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  Then  that  8.000  Bx.  which 
you  gave  as  the  inoome  from  it,  I  suppose,  represents 
What  is  contributed  by  the  public  sending  letters  by 
itP— I  am  not  sure.  They  are  described  in  Uie  Ac- 
counts simply  as  "  District  Postal  Collections.'* 

11.453.  (Chairman.)  That  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
annual  report? — I  cannot  find  that  it  is  mentioned. 
Bnt  I  should  judge  that  the  receipts  are  for  the  most 
part  contributious  from  Native  States  or  other  special 
funds  to  the  District  faod. 

11.454.  (Mr.  Moisbrfty.)  Do  you  consider  that  your 
money  order  department  pays  its  way? — Yes,  I  should 
say  it  did.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  to  remit 
money  specially  on  account  of  the  money  order 
business. 

11.455.  Oh,  but  I  moan  is  the  commission  which  is 
paid  on  the  money  order  business  estimated  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  a  paying  department  P — ^Yes,  it 
certainly  is  a  paying  depulimout. 

11.456.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  ascertain  that?  I 
have  always  understood  over  here  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  gain  or  loss 
on  money  order  business,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
apportioning  the  work  of  the  general  establishment 
between  letters  and  money  orders  and  so  forth  P — Yes ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  any  accurate  estimate, 
but  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  extra  coat  of  the 
money  order  system. 

11,457-8.  It  is  like  the  case  of  many  of  these  ser- 
vices. The  expert  officers  turn  their  attention  to  it 
for  some  time  and  make  the  best  estimate  they  can, 
probably  only  an  approximate  estimate,  but  it  shows,  at 
all  events,  approximately  whether  the  service  is  paying 
its  way  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  make 
an  aconrate  estimate,  because  in  the  small  offices  very 
often  one  clerk  does  the  whole  work  of  the  office. 

11.459.  (Bir  James  Peile.)  You  have  told  us  that  the 
Government  of  India  takes  its  own  sea  postage  receipts 
and  pays  20,6001.  a  year?— Yes. 

11.460.  Does  it  make  a  fvofit  or  a  losi  upon  that 
transaotitm,  do  you  know  P— I  cannot  find  any  figores 
in  Uie  report  upon  that,  bnt  I  have  always  nnderstood 
that  the  amount  was  a  fair' amount. 

11.461.  The  present  Director-General  thinks  that  the 

E resent  arrangements  are  fair  to  India  P — Yes,  I  saw 
im  specially  upon  the  subject  before  I  left. 

11.462.  He  has  no  complaint  to  make  of  any  part  of 
the  arrangements  ?— I  nnderstood  that  to  be  the  case. 

11.463.  (Chairman.)  Do  the  Post  Office  charges  include 
pensions  or  not  ? — ^Not  in  our  Finance  accounts ;  the 
administration  account  allows  for  them. 

11.464.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  pension  charge  is? 
—45,721  Rx.  in  1894-6. 

11.465.  We  now  turn,  Mr.  Jacob,  to  the  Telegraph 
service.  The  Telegraph  service  is  divided,  I  think, 
is  it  not,  between  the  Indian  telegraphs  and  tiie 
ludo-Bnropean  telegraphs  ? — Yes. 

11.466.  They  make  two  separate  branches  of  the 
service  ?— Yes. 

11.467.  Would  you  give  us  a  statement  for  the  Tele- 
graph Service  such  as  you  have  given  us  before,  corn, 
panng  187&-6  with  1893-4  ?— For  the  whole  Department 
mcluding  the  Indo-Buropean  ? 

11,468-9.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  Indian 
serrice  first  P  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  first,  the 
revenue  and  then  the  expenditure  if  you  have  them  P— 
Yes.  The  Indian  Telegraph  Department  produced  a 
revenue  in  1875-6  of  Ex.  205,000,  while  the  charges 
were  Rx.  382,000,  leaving  a  net  deficit  of  Rx.  177,000, 
and  in  189a-4  the  rerenue  was  Rx.  788,000  and  the 
charges  Rx.  743,000,  giving  a  net  revenue  of  Rx.  45,000. 


11,470.  What  do  you  give  as  the  deficit  in  1875-6  P  Mr.S.Jae^ 
— Rx.  177,000.   That  is,  including  both  capital  and  <XSJ. 
revenue  expenditure  ;  also  in  1893-4,  the  net  revenue  of  — 
Rx.  45,000,  is  after  including  both  capital  and  revenue  18  J*m  1M«. 
charges. 

11.471-3.  Therefore  in  the  17  years  there  has  been  an 
improvement  of  something  very  like  Rx.  220,000  P— 
Yes.  Then  in  the  Indo-Enrm)ean  Telegraph  the  total 
revenue  in  1875-6  was  Bx.  98,000,  and  the  charges  were 
Rx.  87,000;  giving  in  round  numbers  a  net  revenue  of 
Rx.  11,000;  and  in  1893-4  the  revenue  was  Rx.  171,000, 
and  the  charges  Rx.  125»000,  giving  a  net  revenue  of 
Ex.  46,000. 

11.474.  And  there,  again,  there  has  been  an  increase, 
bnt  nothing  like  that  which  occurred  with  regard  to 
tho  Indian  Telegraphs  ? — No,  the  increase  has  been 
Rx.  35,000.  Then  for  the  Ceylon  Telegraph  we  in- 
enrred  a  net  charge  in  1875-6  of  Rx.  6,000.  At  that 
time  we  were  working  the  Ceylon  Telegraphs  for  tiiem ; 
we  have  given  them  back  to  Ceylon,  and  there  is  no 
charge  in  1893-94.  For  the  Red  Sea  and  India  Tele, 
graph  we  incurred  a  charge  of  Rx.  20,000  in  1875-76 
and  Rz.  30,000  in  1893-4,  the  difference  in  that  case 
being  entirely  due  to  the  fall  of  exchange,  as  the  ster- 
ling amount  paid  in  England  is  the  same  in  each  year. 
Then  for  the  Zanzibar  and  Mauritius  Telegraph  we 
had  no  charge  in  1875-6,  but  we  incurred  a  charge  of 
Rz.  4,000,  including  exchange  in  1893-4. 

11.475.  Now  perhaps  you  will  give  us  what  you  were 
going  to  give  us  at  first — the  results  of  the  whole 
system  P — ^The  results  of  the  whole  of  the  Telegraphs 
in  1875-6  were  Rx.  311,000  revenue  and  Rx.  503.000 
charge,  a  net  deficit  of  Rx.  192,000 ;  and  in  189S-4  a 
gross  revenue  Rx.  959,000,  charges  Bx.  902,000,  and  a 
net  revenue  of  Ex.  67,000. 

11.476.  And  therefore  at  the  present  moment  you 
may  say  that  the  whole  Indian  telegraph  system  <in> 
eluding  communication  with  Enropj)  after  incloduig,  in 
order  to  make  the  charge  complete,  that  annuity  of 
18,0001.  a  year  which  represents  the  collapse  40  years 
^o  of  the  Eed  Sea  line,  shows  Ex.  57,000  as  a  net 
profit  ."—Yes. 

11.477.  Is  there  a  charge  included  for  rent  of  build* 
ings,  and  for  stationery?  And  what  would  be  the 
additional  charge  on  account  of  pensions  ? — Buildings 
are  charged  to  Capital  Account,  but  the  charge  for 
stationery  is  included  in  the  revenue  account.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  chargo  for  pensions. 

M,478.  Then  I  think  this  aooount  has  been  strictly 
drawn  upon  commercial  principles,  that  is  to  say,  that 
everything  has  been  charged  to  the  expettditare  side  ? 
— I  thiuk  everything,  except  pensions  and  leave  allow- 
ances paid  in  England,  has  been  charged. 

11.479.  Now  taking  the  Indian  service,  can  you 
analyse  the  charges  in  the  same  way  as  yon  have  done 
before,  as  between  1875-6  and  1893-4.  First  of  all,  yon 
indode  in  year  n.ntmftl  expenditure  capital  expendi- 
ture P— Yes,  the  whole  of  the  capital  expenditnre  is 
included  in  that. 

11.480.  At  tho  same  time,  you  keep  a  capital  and 
revenae  account  P — ^Yes,  we  keep  separate  accounts  of 
<Apital  and  revenne. 

11.481.  Perhaps  you  will  give  us  the  capital  account 
first? — ^The  figures  of  the  Indian  Telegraph  capitsl 
acconnt  show  in  1875-6.  a  net  capital  charge  of 
115,000  Rx. ;  and  in  1893-4  a  net  capital  charge  of 
225,000  Rx.  The  capital  charges  are  chiefly  incurred 
for  line  construction,  buildioga,  appai-atos,  and  plant, 
and  stores,  and  other  suspense  accounts.  In  them  is 
included,  chiefly  under  line  construction,  a  portion  of  the 
general  charges  which  are  shown  in  detail  under  revenue ; 
the  rest  of  the  line  construction  charges  consist  largely 
of  stores  issued  for  the  workn,  which  are  met  by  corre- 
sponding deductions  against  the  head  of  stores.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  length  of  line  constructed  in 
miles In  1875-6,  during  the  year,  479  miles,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  year,  16,633:  1884-5,  during  tiie  year, 
1,815,  and  to  the  end  of  the  year.  25,387;  in  1^3-4, 
during  the  year,  1,677,  and  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
42,707.  The  charge  for  buildings  is  generally  iucmred 
in  tno  Public  Works  Department ;  out  it  is  inoladed 
in  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  Telegraph  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  dividend  produced 
by  the  net  revenue.  The  stcnres  are  for  the  most  part 
procured  in  England  and  on  arrival  iu  India  are  charged 
to  the  head  of  "  Stores  *' ;  the  minus  figure  in  India 
under  that  head  is  chiefly  the  result  of  stores  being 
charged  to  the  oonstmction  of  particular  lines,  when 
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iheir  Talne  is  per  contra  deducted  from  tluB  head.  In 
the  total  charge  for  atorea  a  minuB  entry  shows  that  the 
reeervo  has  been  diminished.  The  total  capital  charge 
ISJmaelSM*  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  as  follows: — In  IST'^i-H, 
2.132,000  Bi. ;  in  1884-5,  3,543.000  Ex  ;  and  in  1893-4. 
6,665,000  Bx.  Owingto  financial  pressure,  the  additional 
capital  outlay  in  the.  Ust  two  years  has  been  relatively 
small. 

11.482.  The  whole  of  that  6,665,000  Bx.  at  the  end 
of  1^,  I  nnderstand  has  been  foond  out  of  revenue  P — 
Tea. 

11.483.  There  is  no  debt  ontatimding  as  against  it  P— 
Ko,  it  has  been  met  entirely  from  revenue. 

11.484.  Then  in  order  to  understand  the  position  of 
the  telegraphs  as  a  working  nndertaking,  we  ought  to 
add  to  tiie  charges,  ooeht  we  not,  a  fair  cAiarge  for 
interest  on  the  debt  P — ^Yes. 

11.485.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  would  consider 
that  would  amount  to  P — I  have  worked  it  out  so  as  to 
show  what  per-centage  on  capital  the  eixcesa  revenue 
gives.  In  1875-76  there  was  a  net  deficit  which 
amounted  to  3  per  cent. 

11.486.  Do  yon  mean  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital? — 
3  per  cent  on  the  capital. 

11.487.  That  would  be  60,0001  P— 64.000  Bi.  That 
works  out  to  a  deficit  of  3  per  cent.  In  1893-94  the  net 
revenae  worked  out  to  4}  per  cent, 

11.488.  That  is  to  say,  very  nearly  5  per  cent,  on 
5,000,000i.  s  25O,O00i.  P— The  actual  net  revenue  on 
revenue  account  waa  264,0001. 

11.489.  Perhaps  you  might  work  it  out  in  another 
form ;  at  what  would  you  put  the  interest — 3J  would 
yon  charge  on  that  6,665,000  Rx.  P— We  charge  4  per 
cent,  on  the  Public  Works  Debt. 

11.490.  But  at  what  rate  would  you  have  borrowed 
the  money  P — We  certainly  should  not  have  borrowed  it 
at  less  than  4  per  cent,  originally. 

11.491.  X  nokon  the  interest  on  that  at  226,000  Bx.  ? 
—Tee. 

11.492.  And  we  have  P— 264,000  Bx. 

11.493.  You  had  a  surplus  as  between  revenae  and 
expenditure,  that  is  to  say  actual  expenditure,  of 
45,000  Bx.  in  that  time  P— Yes. 

11.494.  Well,  is  not  the  proper  way  to  take  that  oS 
from  the  interest  charge  which  brings  it  down  to 
181,000  Bx.,  is  not  that  tne  net  working  of  it  as  a  com- 
mercial undertaking  P— No,  you  are  taking  the  net 
result,  including  the  capital  charge.  We  are  now 
dealing  only  with  the  result  of  the  revenue  account. 

11,495-8.  Very  well,  do  you  know  how  much  of  the 
oapital  charge  mlonged  to  the  India  Telegraph  Depart- 
nient  F— -Yes ;  that  is  the  amount  which  I  gav^a  short 
time  ago.  The  net  oapital  charge  in  1893-4  waa 
Bx.  225,000 :  the  capital  charge  to  the  end  of  th^  year 
ia  Rx.  6,666,000. 

11,499-500.  Tery  well,  we  will  take  4  per  cent,  on 
that  Rx.  6,665,000,  which  ffivea  226,000  Rx.  aa  the 
annual  interest,  which  if  you  had  borrowed  the  money, 
you  woald  be  paying  ? — Yes. 

11,501.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  come  to  the 
working,  you  take  the  actual  receipts  of  the  existing 
lines  and  deduct  from  them  the  working  expenses  there 
remains  a  surplus  of  46,000  Bx.  P— Including  capital; 
we  must  exclude  the  capltftl  here  to  show  what  the 
revenae  ia. 

11.50B.  Tea,  you  have  to  take  off  the  oapital  P—Tes. 

11.503.  7eiT  well,  how  much  do  yon  take  off  for  the 
capital  P  —  The  capital  charge  actually  brought  to 
ftoconnt  under  this  head  was  219,000  Bx. 

11.504.  Which  is  added  to  the  45,000  Rx.  P— Yes. 

11,605.  Well,  that  would  really  give  you  a  surplus  P 
—Yea.  That  gives  a  surplus  over  and  above  the  4  per 
cent,  charge  for  interest. 

11,506-7.  Quite  so?— That  is  really  what  I  said 
before  ;  we  work  out  to  a  per-centsge  of  4|  per  cent,  on 
the  capital,  so  that  we  get  about  }  per  cent,  iii  addition 
to  the  4  per  cent. 

11,508.  Bat,  putting  it  ia  another  way,  it  would  be 
226,000  Bx.  agaiDst  264,000  Bx.  P— Just  so ;  wo  make 
Bz.  38,000  over  and  above  4  per  cent.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  mention  that  that  includes  official  mesaagea — Stete 
messages  which  are  paid  for  by  the  State. 

11,509-10.  I  waa  going  to  ask  you  a  queation  with 
regard  tu  that.  Both  in  Post  Office  and  in  Telegraphs, 
yon  incmde  Uie  charge  of  State  letters  and  State 
mesaagea  P — ^Tea,  except  measages  on  aooonnt  of  the 


Telegraph  Dej^urtment  itself.  It  does  not  charge  itself 
or  the  Post  Office  for  telegrams  sent  on  departmental 
business.  A  great  many  post  offices  are  telegraph 
offices  as  well. 

11.511.  Can  yon  give  ns,  ipropros  of  that  point,  what 
the  revenue  from  State  messageii  has  been  P— Yes,  the 
revenue  from  State  messages  in  1875-6  was  29,000  Bx., 
and  from  other  m-issagea  176,000  Bx.,  making  a  total 
of  205,000  Rx. ;  and  the  expenditare  waa  269,000  Rx. 
That  gave  a  net  deficit  of  64,000  Bx.,  or  excluding  State 
messages  of  93,000  Bx.  In  1893-4  the  State  meaaages 
came  to  115,000  Rx.  and  the  other  meaaagea  to  673,000 
Ex..  making  a  total  of  788,000  Ex.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture waa  .'i21',000  Rx.,  so  that  the  net  revenue  vrtB 
264,000  Ex.,  or  excluding  the  State  messages  149,000 
Ex.  Therefore,  even  excluding  State  messages,  the 
revenue  gave  a  per-centago  of  2}  on  the  capital. 

11.512.  If  you  exclude  theatate  messages  and  chai«e 
the  interest,  i.e.,  226,000  Ex.,  there  would  be  a  deficit, 
would  there  not  F — Yes. 

11.513.  The  deficit  would  be  the  difi'erence  between 
149,000  and  226,000  ?— Yes.  You  mentioned  the  Post 
Office  just  now,  and  so  perhaps  I  may  explain  that, 
while  the  Telegraph  DepartmonL  charges  other  Depart- 
ments at  the  same  rate  that  it  charges  to  the  public, 
the  Post  Office  charges  a  much  lower  rate  ior  the 
official  postage  than  for  the  general  postage. 

11.514.  You  charae,  I  think,  by  weight  en  mojw, 
instead  of  by  individual  letters  ? — ^No,  we  charge  for 
individual  letters,  but  the  rate  charged  for  official 
letters  is  much  lower  than  that  charged  for  private 
letters. 

11.515.  Why  do  you  do  that?— The  Post  Office,  I 
understand,  professes  to  charge  for  official  postage  only 
the  actual  cost. 

11.516.  How  do  ^ou  find  out  what  the  actual  cost  is? 
— That,  of  cousre,  is  estimated  by  the  Post  Office,  but  it 
comes  to  abont  one-tenth  of  the  rate  chargnd  to  the 
general  public. 

11.517.  I  always  understood  that  the  actual  coat  of  a 
letter  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  solve? 
— Yes ;  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  an  accurate  calcalation. 

11.518.  Is  not  the  English  way  a  better  way? 
According  to  the  English  way  the  mass  of  letUin 
received  from  each  department  is,  I  believe,  nimply 
weighed  en  masea.  As  no  letters  come  up  exsctly  to 
the  limit  allowed,  the  resnlt  is  that  you  make  a  charge 
very  much  tebs  than  woald  have  been  charged  if  each 
letter  had  been  sent  sa  an  individual  letter.  You 
weigh  a  thousand  letters  together.  If  that  thousand 
letters  had  been  weighed  aeparately  they  would  have 
coat  of  oonrse  one  thouaand  pence;  bat  if  they  are 
weighed  altogether,  the  weight  would  only  probably 
net  seven  hundred  pence  ? — The  Post  Office  would  not 
object  to  that  system,  of  coarse,  for  the  Indian  Post 
Office  charge  wonld  be  proportionately  much  lover 
than  that. 

-  11,519.  At  all  events,  whether  we  take  the  total  net 
revenue  indndiug  State  messages,  or  whether  we  take 
the  revenae  exclading  State  messages,  the  increase  has 
been  very  considerable  P— Tea, 

11,620.  Would  you  give  us  an  aoalyais  of  the  expen- 
diture on  revftnue  account  in  the  two  yearaf — The 
general  charges  are  as  followa : — 


187S  6. 

Rx. 

Direction  uid  Divisimial  SupervisMni 

fO.080 

56J61 

t,»ll 

Check  OffloR     -          •          .  •  . 

1.0S8 

1,571 

Stores,  uid  workshop,  rad  electrlpian 

4JS7 

Sabnrdiute  flateblishment : 

Dinetion  uid  dl^ainwl  niMrvUion,  in- 
ducling  SulMHlBtwit  SapenntandoitB. 

Acoounta        -         .         .  . 

7.033 

2,838 

&,0«9 

Storei  and  work»hop  and  electrician 

3,780 

Foremen,  Ac. 

B.068 

13,543 

I8,<US 

XzdiBiuee  oompenastion  sllowanoe 

S.SI1 

St«(ionei7  ud  printing,  contingeDciea  and 
refunds. 

8,S7ii 

ToUl  .... 

1DC.347 

Deduot— OhsTRed  to  cqrital  • 

23,442 

ChantKl  to  other  depirt- 

vm 

43 
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Then  there  are  charges  for  line  maintenance : — 


1  009— A 

KibibliabBient  • 



Rx. 
10^43 

Bx. 

st,*a 

1,925 

Repairs  lo  lines  .... 

900 

Total  .... 

sa.m 

sun 

Deduct— Chanted  to  mlw«yi  and 
Native  fiUteii. 

311 

Net  Uae  m^Dteokiioe  charged  to 
Keren  oe  Aoooant. 

3.1^ 

84,600 

Then  there  are  the  ohargee  for  signalling 

1OT5-6. 

189S-t. 

Rex. 
109,081 

Rex. 
2IM,MI 

AllOWWlCM  .... 

18,m 

S8L817 

Apinntiu  and  plaat  .... 

17306 

16.18S 

Fartuuiit  to  Postal  Department 

S7^ 

IU67 

18.461 

Total  .... 

in,o» 

30SJ7S 

Deduct  charged  to  other  Departmeati  - 

S,lll 

1^ 

Net    aignalling   chaqce   (o  Revenue 
Aoeouut. 

806,4S7 

And,  lastly,  the  charges  in  England  were  in  1875-6, 
6,439/..  and  in  1893-4.  5,748i. ;  and  exchange  iti  1875-6, 
Bx.  707,  and  in  1893-4  Bx.  3,a'j7.  making  a  tr.tal 
additional  charge  of  Bx.  7,146  and  Bx.  8,483  respectively 
for  the  English  charges. 

11.521.  Now  can  you  total  them  P— The  total  in 
ronnd  numbers  is  369,000  Bx.  in  187^6  and  524,000  Bx. 

in  1893-4. 

11.522.  Charged  to  revenue  aocount7*-Tes,  oharged 
to  revenue  account. 

11.523.  That  is  jost  about  doable  P— Yes. 

11,524-6.  While  the  mileage  has  increased  about  2\ 
tinfes? — ^Yes,  rather  more  than  2}  times,  bat  that  is  as 
near  aa  you  cau  exnress  it  in  round  figures. 

11.527.  Have  the  numbers  of  employes  in  the  de- 
partment increased  very  mach,  especially  in  the  superior 
oranohes  P — ^No ;  in  the  snperior  oranohes  the  numbers 
have  decreased.  The  total  employed — Director  General, 
Deputy  Director  General,  directors  of  traffic,  director 
of  construction,  Buperlatendonts,  assistant  superinten- 
dents, and  the  acconnt  office,  check  office,  and  stores 
and  workshop — came  to  121  in  1876-6,  and  85  in  1803-4. 
That  is  owing  to  the  snbstitution  of  a  lower  paid  class 
of  officers  for  the  higher  paid.  The  establijihment,  on 
the  other  hand,  baa  increased  from  432  in  1875-^  to  661 
in  1893-4.  They  include  a  large  class  of  s«bordinqte 
inspecting  officers. 

11.528.  This  again  shows,  as  we  have  seen  \n  the  case 
of  other  departments,  that  the  Govemmenb  has  heen 
working  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the  numbers  of 
^e  snperior  class,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  t^e 
EoTOpeansP — Yes.  There  have  been  some  slight  in- 
creases of  pay  among  the  higher  officials ;  the  Deputy 
Inspector  General's  pay  has  been  raised  from  1,800  tu 
2,000  rupees  a  month,  and  the  Directors  of  Traffic 
and  Gonstraction  from  1,500  to  1,600.  and  the  pay  of 
■ome  of  the  grades  of  Sapertntendents  and  Asustant 
Superintendents  has  been  raised,  though  the  maximum 
pay  for  Superintendents  is  still  Ra.  1,^. 

11.529.  Th«n  have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  the 
line  establishment  P — There  has  been  here  a  veir  large 
increase.  The  total  increase  is  from  446  in  1875-6  to 
1,276  in  1893-4,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  increase 
is  in  the  very  lowest  paid  classes  of  officials,  who  are 
called  line  men,  and  coolies — men  on  a  few  rupees  a 
month — who  have  increased  from  302  to  1,031. 

11,630-1.  As  far  as  the  numbers  g^,  that  is  rather  in 
excess  of  the  increase  of  mileage,  is  it  not  P— Yes,  it  is. 

11^532.  Then  signalling  staff  P—In  signalling  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  jnst  about  100  per  cent.^  from 


1,888  in  1875-6  to  3,780  in  1893-4;  that  has  ooourred 
both  in  the  telegraph  masters  and  signallers  and  in  the 
clerks. 

11.533.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  which  illustrate 
the  progress  of  the  telegraph  service  during  this  timeP 
— Tes.  The  following  fignres  indicate  the  increase  ip 
the  traffic :  service  telegrams  have  increased  from 
89,000  to  605.000;  private  telegrams  from  769,000  to 
3,580,000;  and  free  telegrams,  that  is,  those  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  Telegraph  department  itself,  have  de- 
croaf^od  from  8,000  to  4,000.  The  total  is  an  increase 
from  866,000  messages  to  4,189,000. 

11.534.  The  number  of  service  messages  increased 
very  largely ;  is  t^ere  any  check  kept  upon  the  servio© 
messages  that  are  sent  free  P— Ordinary  service  mes- 
sages  are  not  sent  free. 

11.535.  Are  they  charged  at  a  lower  rate  P— Ifo,  ihaj 
are  charged  at  the  same  rate  as  to  the  public. 

11.536.  Is  there  any  check  upon  the  offioers  sending 
the  messages,  because,  of  course,  t^ey  do  not  payP— 
The  Check  Office  keep  a  check.  Every  telegram  goes  to 
the  Check  Office,  and  official  tel^rams  are  speciaUy 
checked,  and  I  have  had  instances  m  whioh  a  reference 
has  been  made  to  me  as  to  whether  a  telegram  swt  by 
a  subordinate  ma  a  p«^»er  telegram  to  be  mit 
officially. 

11.537.  Therefore  there  is  some  ohedr;  they  are 
watched  P— Yes. 

11.538.  Bat,  of  course,  the  tendency  of  Departments 
is  to  use  the  telegraph  very  freely  P — Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

11.539.  And  you  see,  while  the  private  messages  have 
increased  between  four  and  fivoTold,  official  messages 
have  increased  more  than  sixfold  P — ^Yes,  that  is  so; 
ondoubtedly  the  use  of  the  telegraph  for  official  mes- 
sages has  increased. 

11.540.  What  are  the  allowances  whioh  appear  at  the 
heading  of  the  aocoantP— The  allowances  consist  of  (l) 
local  allowances  granted  for  residence  in  especially 
expensive  districts,  or  for  specially  arduous  work ;  and 

travelling  allowances  given  under  0xed  rules. 
Exchange  compensation  allowance  is  granted  under  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  1893  for  non-domioiled 
Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

11.541.  The  stationery  and  printingP— The  increase 
there  is  not  wholly  a  real  increase,  oecause  the  cost 
of  stationery  issued  from  the  central  stores  to  the 
Telegraph  department  is  charged  to  the  Telegraph 
department  only  from  1892-3. 

11.542.  Of  what  are  the  charees  in  l^ngland  com- 
posed P— The  charges  in  England  are  mostly  furlough 
allowances.  In  1875-6  there  were  4,000i.  for  furlough 
allowances,  and  in  1893-4  5,0002.  The  Director  General 
was  also  on  special  duty  in  1875-6,  attending  the  inter- 
national  conference  at  tit.  Petersburg,  aud  for  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  2,500i. ;  in  1893-4  there  was  a  charge  of 
nearly  &00r  for  the  pay  of  officers  studying  the  working 
of  instruments  in  England. 

]  1,543.  I  think  you  have  mentioned  the  payment  to 
the  Post  Office;  what  does  that  consist  ofp— A  vei7 
large  number  of  Post  Offices  are  used  as  telegraph 
offices,  and  a  payment  is  made  to  the  Post  Office  for 
the  telegraph  siuu«  of  the  cost  of  these  offices. 

11.544.  That  is  charged  in  the  accounts  under  "  Pay- 
"  ment  to  Post  Office  by  the  Department  for  combined 
'*  offices,"  38,000  Rx.  P— Yes  ;  that  is  it. 

11.545.  Under  revenue,  I  suppose,  you  only  charge 
repairs  and  rents  of  offices.  Do  you  make  any  charge 
on  capital  for  construction  of  offices  P — It  is  included 
in  that  acconnt  whioh  I  gave.  It  is  really  charged  to  ' 
the  Public  Works  Department,  but  it  ia  brought  on  to 
this  capital  acconnt  by  deduction  from  the  Pnblio 
Works  Account. 

11.546.  Do  you  bring  a  charge  on  capital  aoooant  for 
any  buildings  P — Yes  ;  the  buildings  are  charged  to 
capital:  some  work  is  done  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, and  that  also  is  brought  on  the  Telegraph 
Account. 

1 1 .547.  If  in  the  revenue  account  you  charge  a  rental 
on  these  buildings,  which,  I  understand,  yuu  do,  do  you 
not  charge  a  renb  upon  buildings  P — I  do  not  think 
we  do  in  the  Telegraph  Department;  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  we  do  in  the  Administrative 
Account. 

1 1 .548.  I  sec  a  very  small  sum  for  rent  of  offices  P— 
Yes ;  that  is  for  offices  which  ure  specially  rented,  aud 
do  not  beluug  to  Govemment, 
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Mr.S.Jaaib,  11,549.  Ton,  oharge  the  bnildings  once  for  all  to  the 

C>&/<  capital  aoconnt,  and  the j  wonld  fall  into  any  chaise 

■  ■  you  make  against  the   Telegraph  Deparlmont  for 

ISJniMlSM.  interest  P— Yes. 

11,5A0.  When  did  that  payment  to  the  Post  Office 
oommeDce  ? — I  find  it  fir^t  in  the  Finance  and  Rerenne 
AcoountH  in  1887-8 ;  bnt  I  behere  it  was  made  before 
that  date. 

11.551.  We  come  now  to  the  Indo>£iiropean  Tele- 
graph Department.  Can  yon  give  ns  a  description  of 
this  serviced — The  present  line  was  opened  in  1864 
between  Karachi  and  Fao  at  the  bead  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  cootinned  to  Baghdad,  and  the  year  after  to 
provide  against  the  incoaTcnience  of  intermptions  an 
alternative  line  was  passed  thronfirh  Persia  by  Bashi  re 
and  Teheran  back  to  Baghdad.  The  Indo-JSuropean 
Telegraph  Department  is  concerned  with  the  wording 
of  that  Ime  in  Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

11.552.  Will  yon  give  ns  a  summary  of  the  financial 
MTfuigements  nnder  which  that  telegraph  is  worked  P 
— By  an  arrangement  made  in  1878  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  the  Indo-Enropean  Telegraph  Com- 
pany and  the  Indo-Earopean  Telegraph  Department 
pay  all  their  receipts  from  Indian  and  trans-Indian 
truBo  into  a  common  ftind,  which  is  then  divided  in 
fixed  proportions.  The  proportion  taken  by  the  Indo- 
Enropean  Department  now  is  about  18  per  cent.  The 
Indo'EoFopeMi  Telegraph  Department  reoeiTes  from 
the  India  Telegraph  Departmrait  tbe  oost  of  mes- 


sages from  Karachi  to  their  destination  westward ;  and 
after  deducting  the  share  dne  to  the  Department,  tbe 
balance  is  paid  to  the  Indo-Enropean  Telegraph  Com- 
pany from  Teheran  or  to  the  Ottoman  Goremment  from 
Fao  to  the  destination.  On  the  outward  teffic  the 
Department  receives  from  the  Ottoman  Department 
or  the  Company  the  oost  of  the  message  from  Fao  or 
Teheran  to  its  destination,  and  keejung  its  own  share 
pays  the  balance  to  tbe  Indian  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment at  Karachi.  Of  the  Persian  Gnu  receipts  tbe 
Department  keeps  the  whole  of  its  own  share ;  bnt  of 
the  Teberan-Bushire  receipts.it  pays  an  annnal  royally 
of  4,6001.  to  the  Persian  Government,  and  divides  the 
snrplna  with  the  Indo-Earopean  Telegraph  Oompany 
nnmr  an  arrangement  made  in  1869. 

11,553.  What  has  been  tbe  net  capital  outlay  of  the 
Indo-European  telegraph  department  P  —  Tbe  total 
expenditure  on  the  line  to  tne  end  of  1876-76  was 
1,154,000  Bx.,  and  to  tbe  end  of  1893-d,  1,145,000  Bx. 

11 ,554-5.  And  the  net  revonue  P — The  net  revenue 
on  revenue  account  was  in  1876-76,  6,000  Bx.,  and  in 
1893-94,  44,000  Bx.,  showing  a  per-centage  of  abont 
one  half  per-cent.  in  1876-76,  and  3'9,  or  nearly  4  per 
cant.,  in  1898-4 

11,666-7.  Have  yon  any  remarks  to  make  npon  tbe 
charges  in  the  revenue  aooount  f— I  have  a  distribation 
of  them  here.  Tbe  charges  of  tiie  Bevenue  Acoonnt 
are  thus  distributed : — 


1893-4. 

1 

1 

CbsiBW  on  Bevenue  Aeooont. 

Persian 

Onlf 
Beotlon. 

Per^ 
Seotion. 

ToUL 

Persian 
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Persian 

 1 
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In  India  f- 

Direction  and  tnSlo  - 

<3B2 

2,927 

6,979 

8.781 
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219 

3H 

97S 

600 
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Supermtoadaioe  and  working 

It 

ISJfSS 

11,384 

18^97! 

18,979 

18482 

SIM 

Land  line  and  cables 

e,45S 

2,749 

9,208 
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11,690 
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12.179 
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1,072 
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1«5 

Political  diaries  ... 

* 
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S,W7 

t708 
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Repairs,  siupense,  Ac  • 

IJ0S7 

S,S64 
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1,933 
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64,487 

60,9I>; 
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81,147 

Deduct— Charges  in  other  departmenls.  or 

tOcapitAl. 

IS 

AM 
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Total  in  IndU 

43,868 

19^ 

68,413 
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8U47 

1%  Bnaand  .*— 

Cbi«f  Director  and  London  oSee  - 
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1.461 

8,704 
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59 
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Absentee  allowaooe*.  Ac. 

• 

xm 

SOB 

1,938 
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IMO 

■i^ineOT  and  "  Amberwitch  " 

■ 

M8S 

1,068 

Stores  and  freight  ... 

1.996 

1>6S 

OonttaatlDoide  offloe 

AM 
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86 
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7,«B0 

S.009 

9,S8a 
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2.839 

■ 

Bx. 

837 

1.007 
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73S 

1.433 
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H 

tl.770 

7*jm 

67,7» 

27,100 
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11,558.  Will  yon  describe  to  ns  shortly  the  transac- 
tions with  regiu^  to  the  Ceylon  telegraph  which  is  no 
longer  under  the  Indian  Government  F— In  1868  it  was 
important  to  tbe  GoTemment  of  India  to  have  the 
control  of  the  Ceylon  telegraph  system,  as  it  was  a  link 
in  the  only  line  by  which  Iiidu-Enropean  messages 
oonld  be  conveyed.  Accordingly  the  Ceylon  telegraphs 
were  worked  by  the  Indian  telegraph  department  from 
Janoarr  Ist,  1869.  In  1876--6  tbe  receipts  were 
Bz.  8,^,  and  the  charges,  Bx.  11,191,  the  net  charge 
on  revenue  account  being  Bx.  2,938.  The  capital 
pbaf^  was  Bx.  3,090.   Thefojlpwing  are  the  details:— 
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The  line  wa*  always  worked  at  a  loss ;  and  in  1878, 
the  original  reason  for  accepting  the  diarge  having 
passed  away,  and  the  Ceylun  Government  being  unable 
to  leave  the  line  iu  che  hands  of  the  Government  of 
India,  while  itself  bearing  th6  expense,  it  was  decided 
that  the  control  shoald  be  re-transferred  to  the  Ceylon 
Government,  which  was  done  with  effect  from  the  30th 
June  1880.  The  total  loas  (inolading  interest)  waa 
Ax.  25,946,  of  which  the  amoant  aocming  after  the 
Ist  April  1878,  namely,  Bx.  5,461.  together  with  oa|Atal 
oatlay  of  Bx.  6,863,  was  repaid  by  Ceylon. 

11,559.  And  lastly,  I  woald  ask  yoa  if  yon  woald 
give  ns  a  stunmary  of  the  traisaoticm  under  wbiob  one 
half  tlie  annuity  for  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Telegra|A 
Company  is  paid  by  India? — Tho  Bed  Sea  and  Indian 
Telegraph  Company  was  formed  in  1658  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  tel^^phic  oommunioation  between 
India  and  Bngland  1^  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Treasury 


giving  a  guarantee  for  SO  years  to  make  ap  the  divi< 
dend  to  4^  per  cent,  on  the  capital ;  and  the  Indian 
Qovemment  agreeing  to  bear  half  the  expense  of  that 
guarantee.  By  an  Act  of  1861  (24  Yict.  o.  4.).  it  was 
declared  that  the  goarantee  was  not  intended  to  be,  and 
was  not,  conditional  on  the  line  of  telegraph  being  in 
working  order.  a  farther  Act  of  1862  (25  &  26  Vict, 
e.  89.).  ths  line  having  ceased  to  traosmit  messages,  the 
prop«rty  was  traoiferred  tu  a  new  company,  and  the 
guarantee  to  the  old  company  was  couTerted  into  an 
aunnity  of  36,0002.  for  46  years.  It  was  further  pro- 
vided that  India  should  pay  18.027Z.  annoally  to  Her 
Majesty's  Exchequer,  being  half  the  annuity  ud  coat 
of  maoagement  up  to  the  4th  August  1908. 

11,560.  The  Zanzibar  and  Mauritius  Cable  comes 
under  those  services  about  which  there  ia  a  question  of 
apportionment  P— -Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 


Mr.  S.  Jacob, 
C.SJ. 

18  Jaoe  1896. 

Tel^raph. 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Wedneidi^y  24th  June  1896. 


PRESIVT: 

Thb  LOBD  WELBT,  G.C.B.  (Chaukui,  FBESisiire). 


The  Bight  Hon.  W.  L.  J:iOK80ir.  M.P. 
Sir  WiLLiAK  Weddbebuhh,  Bart.,  M.  P. 
Field.Marshal  Sir  Doxald  Stbwabt,  Bart,,  G.C.B., 

G.O-S.I. 
Sir  BuFH  Knox,  K.O.B. 


Sir  James  Phlb,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Andrsw  Scoblb,  K.C.8.I.,  Q.O.,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  R.  BucHAaAN.  M.P. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoboji. 

Mr.  B.  a.  G.  MowBMAT. 

Mr.  OoLiir  Ot.  CAHPBsm  Seontary, 


Sir  Hbkbt  WATBsrifiLD,  E.G.S.I.,  C.B.,  Secretaty  in  the  Tinanoial  Department,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


11.661.  {ChMrman.)  Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  the  Commis- 
slon  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  evidence 
on  questions  connected  with  the  expenditure  in  England 
chiefly  upon  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  nnd 
Other  charges  connected  with  the  Incfia  Office.  We 
have  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the  expenditure 
of  India  forming  what  we  call  the  machinery  branch  of 
our  inquiry.  The  official  evidence  oo  this  blanch  is  so 
far  concluded  that  it  only  remains  for  na  to  ^t  some 
information  from  you  upon  the  home  administaratiim. 
Can  you  give  ns  a  sketch  of  the  items  which  form  the 
expendiiiure  which  yon  specify  as  general  adminis- 
tration in  England  f — I  will  pnt  in  a  statement  which 
oompai  e«  the  expenditure  of  1875-6  and  that  in  1 893-4.* 

11.662.  Would  you  mind  running  through,  the  chief 
items  of  that  statement  ? — First  of  all,  the  India  Office 
salaries  were  136,8591.  in  the  former  year,  and  in  the 
latter  133,8081..  a  decrease  of  3,0511. 

11,563.  And  I  see  that  in  the  Home  Accounts  Tor 
the  year  1894-5  the  expenditure  is  rather  less  than  in 
189^?— I  think  ib  is  a  little  smaller.  I  took  1893-4 
because  when  the  Commission  began  its  enquiry  it  was 
the  year  you  had  had  before  you,  and  I  thought  it  was 
less  confusing  to  keep  to  that  year.  The  Audit  Depart- 
ment was  4,4l0i.  and  has  risen  to  6,7241.,  an  increase  of 
2,3141.  The  Store  Department,  wages,  rent,  Ac.,— that 
is  not  salaries—haa  risen  from  25,177!.  to  26,855!.,  an  in- 
crease of  1,678Z.  The  payments  to  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  for  the  management  of  debt  have  risen  from 
18,385L  to  44,9381.,  an  increase  of  26,553Z.  The  law 
chargee  have  fallen  from  2,348f.  to  1101.  %  reduction 
ef  2,£^.  Telegrams  to  India  cost  3,4501.  in  the  former 
year  and  in  the  h^ter  6,7842.,  an  increase  of  S.384L 
The  ooek  of  pottage  of  ^patches  to  and  from  India  Ml 

*Tliiastat«mentirHlimdadlntoolstttob«tnMrted  inthsTohuoe 
of  Ap|mtAeM,VoLIL 

I  87300. 


from  6,382Z.  to  1,208!.,  a  reduction  of  5,1 74i.  The 
charges  for  contingencies.  &o.  have  fallen  from  13,290!. 
to  13,132!.,  a  reduction  of  158!.  The  total  of  those 
charges  was  in  1875-6,  210,301!.,  and  in  1893-4  it  was 
233,559!..  an  increase  of  23,2581.  Besides  that,  there 
are  under  this  head  of  general  administrationpayments 
for  the  Government  of  India,  which  in  187^  were 
11,659!.,  and  in  1893-4, 3,672!.,  areduction  of  7,9871. 

11.564.  Would  you  tel!  us  the  nature  of  those  pay- 
ments ? — Passage  of  the  Governor-General,  or  of 
Governors,  or  of  their  staff,  and  some  very  small  pay- 
meute  in  connexion  with  books  and  diagrams  wnioh 
were  prepared ;  I  shall  be  able  when  you  come  to 
that  to  give  you  the  detail  of  them  if  yon  wish.  The 
books  and  newspapers  for  India  which  are  not  invoiced 
as  stores  fell  from  2.307!.  to  1,717/.,  a  reduction  of 
•590!. ;  and  the  cost  of  currency  notes,  &c.  rose  from 
8,7781.  to  26,864!.,  an  increase  of  18,086!.  Thus  the 
total  charges  paid  at  this  office  under  the  head  of  genaml 
administration  were  increased  from  2S3,0&1.  to 
265,8121.,  an  increase  of  32,7671. 

11.565.  Would  yon  take  the  latest  accounts  and  point 
out  to  us,  in  comparison  with  1893-4,  in  what  items 
they  either  affirm  or  modify  the  conclusion  which  one 
would  form  from  the  figures  which  you  have  given  ua 
for  1893-4  P— I  think  there  is  very  little  real  dinerenoe. 
The  salaries  are  slightly  reduced,  and  so  is  the  cost 
of  the  Audit  Department  and  of  the  Store  Department. 
Under  the  ohsfge  of  management  of  debt  diere  was  a 
large  increase. 

11.566.  It  is  the  item  of  the  inoreaue  of  the  debt 
charge  that  I  wanted  to  bring  out  P — Quite  so.  That 
was  more  than  16,0001.  in  excess  of  the  cost  in  1893-4. 
In  the  other  charges  there  is  Tery  little  to  notice,  ex- 
cepting that  the  payments  for  the  Government  of  India 
were  mnoh  smaller ;  they  fell  from  3,6721.  to  1.5^1. 

Xx 


SirH. 

K.C^J., 
C.B. 

S4  Jane  1896. 
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Sir  H.  11,567.  There  is  rather  a  remarkable  fall  in  the 

Waterfield,  oharg?  for  telegrams  to  India  P — Yes.  the  telegrams 

K.C.8.I,,  to  India  in  1893-4  w«re  6,784i..  and  in  1894-^,  4,702i. 
C  B 

'  11,668.  Ttierdfore   one  may  say   that,  taking  the. 

94  Jnnt  1896.  years  1893-4  and  1894-5  together,  the  tendency 

,        '  ii  to  a  alight  decrease  in  most  of  the  charges,  but 

•QQxaa  ^  rather  remarkable  increiiBe  apon  the  p&ymentH  made 

|^«imhiirt»»-  to  the  Banks  oX  England  and  Ireland,  of  wnich  we  shall 

tim,  learn  from  yon  the  nanses  later? — Yes,  it  was  an  ex- 
ceptional pa^-ment  for  that  year. 

11.569.  We  will  take  yonr  figures  for  1875-6  and 
1893-4,  and  1  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
remarks  to  make  apon  that  increaie  of  £3,268/.  wbion 
appears  under  the  ncading  of  general  administration? 
—The  increase  is  folly  aocoonted  for  under  that  one 
head  of  management  of  debt.  The  increase  uoder  that 
head  was  26,553^.,  so  that  otherwise  there  waa  a  reduo- 
tion  of  3,295!. 

11.570.  Leaving  that  point  for  the  present.  d«i  tho 
salaries  shnw  an  iDcreaseP — No,  thera  has  been  a 
rednotion  of  3.0511. 

11,671.  {Bir  ScUph  Knox.)  That  is  in  the  India  Office 
salaries  ? — The  India  Office  salaries. 

ll,57i^3.  (Chairman.)  Can  yon  give  an  abstract  of 
the  charges  for  salaries  P— I  will  compare  the  same 
years,  1875-6  with  1893-4.  The  ealaries  of  the  Secre- 
tar7  of  State  and  members  of  Council  were  in 
the  former  year  27,942!.  for  19  persons,  and  in 
189S-4  they  were  24»746{.  for  17  pers<ms,  a  reduction 
of  two  persons  and  3,1961.  la  the  CorrMpondence 
Demrtment  there  was  a  reduction  from  63  persons 
to  61,  and  in  payments  from  57,2031.  to  82,884^,  a 
reduction  of  12  persons  and  4,3191.  In  the  Funds 
Department  there  was  a  reduction  from  14  persons  to 
7,  and  in  salaries  from  3,3602.  to  2,4701..  a  reduction 
of  7  persons  and  8901.  In  the  Accountant-General's 
Departirent  there  was  an  increase  of  one  person  from 
46  to  47,  and  an  increnso  of  "82Z.,  from  14,4271.  to 
14,809!.  In  the  Stores  Department  there  was  an  increase 
of  one  reison,  ftom  92  to  93,  and  an  increase  of  1,778!., 
from  24,855/.  to  26.6331.  In  the  Registry  and  Becord 
Department  there  was  an  increase  from  45  persons  to 
69,  and  from  9.4231.  to  10,9092.,  an  increase  of  14  persons 
and  1,4662.  in  the  miscellaneoos  officers  tbei  e  was  an 
increase  from  15  persons  to  29,  and  from  10,4082.  to 
12,271! ,  an  increase  of  14  persons  and  1,8632.  In  the 
office  keepers  end  messengers  there  was  a  reduction  of 
one  from  62  to  61,  and  a  reduction  of  7382.,  from  6,7782. 
to  6,040!.  The  housekeeper,  housemaids,  &c.  were 
the  same  number,  32,  and  the  {nyments  were  162.  less, 
from  1,3472.  to  1,331Z.  The  artisans  and  labourers 
employed  at  the  India  Office  rose  from  16  to  20,  and 
from  1.1162.  to  1,7161..  an  increase  of  4  persons  and 
5992.  On  the  whole  there  was  an  increase  ftom  404 
persons  to  416,  or  12  persons,  bat  a  reduction  in  salaricB 
from  126,8692.  to  133,a-8/.,  or  less  by  3,0512. 

11,574.  Taking  the  first  item,  namely,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  members  of  Coancil,  has  there  been  any 
alteration  within  theee  17  years  of  the  number  A 
members  of  Council  P — Tes ;  ui  the  yecu-s  which  I  have 
compared  there  was  a  reduction  of  two,  Imt  there  has 
altogether  been  a  greater  redaction  than  that.  By  the 
Act^  and  53  Vict.  cha^).  65,  power  was  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  Sta'e  on  vacancies  occurring  to  reduce  the 
number  of  members  of  Council  from  15  to  10,  In  1889 
the  Secretary  of  State  recorded  that  he  refrained  from 
making  two  such  appointments.  In  ItiyH  a  third  was 
Bimila'rly  absorbed ;  in  1895  a  fourth  vacancy  occurred, 
but  no  declaration  has  been  made  of  an  intention  not  to 
fiUit. 

11,676  What  is  the  salary  of  members  of  ConncilP— 

1,2001. 

11.576.  And  has  there  been  any  change  made  in  recent 
TOsrs  in  regard  to  pension  to  members  of  Council  ? — 
The  members  of  Conncil  are  not  now  entitled  to  any 
pansion.  The  only  exception  to  that  is  that  the  Secre- 
tory of  Htate  has  legally  the  power  to  nominate  three 
members  who  shall  be  exempt  from  the  disabilities 
of  the  Act  of  1869,  which  debar  members  of  Conncil  from 
pension.  They  must  be  appointed  for  professional  or 
peculiar  qualincations,  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
none  now  holding  such  appointments. 

11.577.  Under  the  original  Act  of  1868  the  members 
Council  were  entitlea  to  pension  at  the  end  of  their 

serricesl— Tes,  tiiey  were  entitled  to  pension. 

11578.  Bnt  that  has  htea  aln-ogated  by  a  later  Act  P— 
Yes. 


11.579.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Was  the  salary  the  same 
at  that  time  ? — It  was. 

11.580.  (Ohairman.)  The  members  of  Coancil  hold 
office  for  10  years  f — They  hold  office  for  10  years.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  the  power  to  re-appoint  for  fire 
years 

11.581.  But  that  ro-appointment  is  no  formal  matter, 
is  it  P  it  must  be  based  upon  special  grounds,  must  it 
not  f  — Yes. 

11,682.  And  those  grounds  mnat  be  oommnnicated  to 
Parliament  P— Yes. 

11.583.  Haveanysuch  re-appointments  been  made  F — 
Yes,  there  hare.  There  is  one  member  of  Council  now 
who  was  re-appoint»d.  I  think  I  must  qu  ilify  wh^  I 
said  just  now  aoout  no  member  of  Coondl  being  entitled 
to  pen-ion,  with  reference  to  one  existing  member,  who 
is  entitled  to  pension  by  virtue  of  a  post  which  he  held 
before  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Council;  under 
the  12ch  clause  of  the  Snperannuation  Act,  an  <^cer 
who  is  holding  a  pensionable  office,  if  transferred  to  a 
non-pensionable  office,  is  allowed  to  count  that  service 
for  pension,  so  that  in  this  manner  there  is  one  member 
who  has  been  for  several  years  serving  for  pension 
although  he  is  a  member  of  Coancil. 

11.584.  Was  he  an  Imperial  officer  P— He  was  aK 
Imperial  officer.  He  was  in  the  India  Office,  and  waM 
holding  a  permanent  appointment  in  the  India  Office  at 
the  time  <a  his  transfer  to  the  Council.  And  another  ■ 
member  has  recently  been  ai^Inted  under  similar 
ciroumstanoes. 

11.585.  Is  the  Superannuation  Act,  that  you  mention, 
a  special  Act  of  your  own,  or  the  General  Superanna- 
ation  Act  P— The  general  Act. 

11.586.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  bidia  Office 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  chooses?— Yes,  by  the 
18th  section  of  the  Government  of  locUa  Act,  those 
appointed  to  the  India  Office  since  1868  come  nnder  the 
terms  Of  the  genwal  Snperonnnation  Act. 

11.587-8.  That  is  to  say,  Hie  Secretary  of  State  in 
dealing  with  his  officers  in  the  India  Office  is  bound  by 

the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Acts  P — That  is  so. 

11.589.  (Sir  Salph  Knox.)  Was  this  member's  India 
Office  salary  the  same  as  his  Conncil  salary  P — It  was  the 
Same. 

11.590.  (ChairTnan.)  You  were  mentioning  jnst  now 
that  under  an  Act  passed  in  1876  power  is  given  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appoint  not  more  than  three 
persons  at  one  time,  having  professional  or  other 
peculiar  qualifications.  You  were  telling  us  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  a  certain  nmnber  of  times. 
Is  it  a  power  that  is  exercised  with  great  caution  and 
rarely,  or  is  it  a  power  of  appointment  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  constantly  exercises  P— It  Is  exer- 
cised with  very  great  caution  and  rarity.  I  think  there 
have  been  onlv  four  such  appointments  since  1868  and 
they  have  all  lapsed ;  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
no  one  appointed  under  the  Act  of  1896. 

11,JW1.  I  observe  that,  in  their  sixth  report,  pan^n^ph 
6,  the  Special  Committee  on  Home  charges  expressed 
an  opinitm  that  it  should  be  made  impossible  so  to  use 
that  power  as  to  prolong  the  service  of  a  member  who 
may  be  already  m  the  Oooncil,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ments should  be  reduced  to  two.  Has  that  reoommen- 
datiou  been  adopted  ?— I  think  no  positive  record  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  adoption  of  it, 
but  in  practice  it  is  certainly, 

11.592.  Ycu  mention  since  1858. .  I  read  that  olau»>e 
in  the  Committee's  report  as  if  the  power  had  been 
originally  given  in  1876  P — Yes,  it  is  so.  I  was  only 
mentioning  the  whole  time  that  the  Conncil  haBexisted. 
The  power  was  given  in  1876. 

11.593.  Then  the  same  Committee  submitted  that  on 
Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed,  enacting  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  by  leaving  alternative  vaoancies 
unfilled.  Khould  reduce  the  number  of  members  of 
Council  to  12,  and  to  enable  him  similarly  to  reduce  it 
further  to  any  number  not  less  than  10,  if  it  were 
found  desirable,'  in  his  opinion,  to  do  so.  Has  any 
sacb  Act  been  passed  P— -Yes ;  the  Act  to  which  I  re- 
ferred just  now  is  not  exactly  in  the  terms  of  the  Com- 
mittee B  report.  It  is  a  short  Act.  I  may  read  it 
perhaps.  "The  Secretary  of  State  may,  if  and  whenever 
"  he  thinks  fit,  end  provided  that  the  total  number 

"  the  Connoil  be  not  thereby  reduoed  below  ten,  record 
his  intention  to  abstain  nom  filling  any  Taoanoy  in 
**  the  Connoil  of  India,  and  such  Toottocy  shall  thenoe- 
"  forward  remain  unfilled." 
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11.594.  Besides  the  members  of  Coanoil  sn  there  wdj 
offlcera  inolnded  in  this  class  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
members  of  Coanoil,  &c.  ?— The  clerk  of  the  Gonnoil  is 
now  also  Assistant  Under  Secretai?  of  State  witit  an 
inoreaee  of  3001.  in  his  salary. 

11.595.  (Sir  Andrew  Seobh.)  "What  is  the  presenk 
nmaber  of  members  of  Conncil  ?— There  are  11  at  pre- 
sent, but,  as  1  was  mentioning  jnat  now,  there  may  be  a 
12th  appointed  If  the  Secretary  of  State  thinks  fit. 

11.596.  Has  anjr  .  practical  inconvenienoe  resulted 
from  the  reduction  of  tbe  number  of  members  of 
Conncil  P— I  do  not  think  I  can  8*y  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  found  any  inconvenience.  Occasionally 
during  the  holidays  there  is  some  little  difilcalty  in 
setting  committees,  but  the  Secretary  of  State,  I  think^ 
w  satisfied  with  the  working  of  it.  1  have  no  reason 
to  State  that  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  an  extent 
which  is  inconvenient  in  l>usines8. 

11.597.  I  Buppose  the  work  of  members  of  Gonnoil 
has  been  consi&rably  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction  of  their  numbers,  has  it  notP — think  so. 
IDiey  have  to  serve  on  more  committees  now. 

11.598.  (Mr.  Jacktan.)  Has  the  number  of  members 
of  Committees  been  altered  at  all  P — No.  The  number 
of  a  Committee  is  not  fixed.  It  varies  from  three,  to 
four,  or  five,  or  even  more  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
thinks  fiit ;  especially  if  a  special  committee  is  called, 
it  may  have  more  members ;  as  a  rule  there  are  about 
four  on  each  committee,  sometimes  five. 

11.599.  iOhairman.)  1b  there  a  number  of  standing 
committees  P — ^Tefl. 

11.600.  And,  I  suppose,  in  addition  to  those,  there 
are  occasional  committees  P — Occasionally  special  com- 
mittees. 

11.601.  What  ii  the  number  of  standing  committees  P 
—I  think  there  are  eight  or  nine. 

11,603.  Therefore  the  s^ma  members  will  have  to 
serve  en  several  oommittees  P— Yes. 

11.603.  Ho  these  committees  meet  weekly  P— Always 
onoe  a  -week,  sometimes  oftener. 

11.604.  What  length  of  time  is  the  holiday  during 
which  you  were  saying  there  was  sometimes  difficulty 
in  getting  members  of  the  Council  to  form  committees  P 
— It  is  usual  for  a  list  to  be  made  under  an  agreement 
with  the  members  of  Coun  iil  for  August,  September,  and 
October,  during  wnicn  u  is  so  arranged  that  there  shall 
always  be  enough  to  make  a  quorum  in  the  Council  and 
to  carry  on  the  Dusiness. 

11.605.  But  those  three  months  are  considered,  as  far 
as  the  members  of  the  Council  are  concerned,  the  time 
of  vacation  P — Yes ;  of  course  it  is  open  to  them  to  take 
their  vaoation  at  any  other  time  that  is  not  incon- 
venient ;  but  as  a  rule  the  holiday  is  taken  during  those 
three  months. 

11,606-7.  {Sir  BeUph  Knot.)  Have  yon  a  list  of  the 
standing  committees  P — I  will  read  them  to  yon  .Finance, 
Bevenue  and  Statistics,  Political,  Public  Works,  Military, 
Judicial  and  Public,  and  Stores.  There  is  also  a 
Library  Committee,  and,  as  I  said,  ocoasionally  there 
are  other  committees  appointed  for  special  purposes. 
These  eight  are  the  regular  committees. 

11.608.  (OAoirwun.)  The  next  heading  in  your  return 
is  Correspondence  Department.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what 
in  ordinary'  offices  is  the  clerical  department — the 
secretarial  department  ? — Yes. 

11.609.  I  see  in  that  department  there  is  a  reduction 
from  63  to  51.  Will  you  tell  us  how  that  has  occurred  P 
— It  has  occurred,  mainly,  by  reduction  in  the  higher 
posts.  The  number  of  assistant  and  senior  clerks  was 
reduced  f  i  om  28  to  18  j  and,  in  place  of  27 junior  clerks, 
copyistB,  and  writers,  there  were  in  1893-54,  25  junior 
clerks,  including  clerks  specially  attached  and  a 
supplemental  clerk.  The  post  of  Russian  Interpreter 
has  been  abolished,  and  th'it  of  technical  assistant  to 
the  special  assistant  and  visitor  to  the  India  Huseum 
created.  Against  this  reduction,  however,  must  be  set 
part  of  the  increase  in  the  Eegistry  Department,  and  in 

misoellaneons  officers,  the  duty  ot  some  of  whom 
used  to  be  performed  in  the  Correspondence  Depart- 
ment. The  number  of  senior  clerks  has  been  ftirther 
reduced  two  since  189S-4,  and  one  more  is  yet  to  be 
afascnrbed  an  a  vaoanoy  oco«rriI^  ;. 

11.610.  Therefore  the  n^nnnal  establishment  at  that 
rate  would  be  43  instead  of  51,  wonld  it  not  P— The 
normal  establishment  is  to  be  six  secretaries,  seven  assis- 


tants, eight  seniors,  ten  junior  clerks,  and  17  second  class       Sir  H. 

clerks,  making  48  in  all.  WaUrfiddt 

JC     ft  T 

11.611.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  result  generally  of  that  CB. 
reform,  which  has  been  for  some  time  ^ing  on  in  the  ' 
Civil  Service,  which  has  had  for  its  object  the  reduction  jgjg^ 
of  the  higher  class  of  offloer  and  the  introduction  of  a 
somewhat  lower  class  of  officer  to  carry  on  the  routine   '  jfmM 
work  P— That  is  so.  Adminlitra- 

11.612.  ThelndiaOfficemufaiumubmiuhasfollowed,  tion. 
in  the  main,  the  recommendations  of  what  we  call  in 

the  Civil  Service  the  Bidley  Commission  ?— Yes. 

11.613.  We  shall  come  to  the  qaestion  of  pensions 
later,  but,  as  bearing  upon  this  reduction,  does  year 
pension  list  show  a  very  large  increase  in  consequence 
of  these  reductions  P — No,  not  in  consequence  of  the 
reductions  which  you  are  s[)eaking  of  now.  There  was 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  consequence  of  reductions 
effected  after  1858,  not  in  all  cases  immediately  aH/er, 
partly  then  and  partly  at  a  later  time,  when  it  waa 
neoessray  to  reduce  the  double  establishment,  which 
had  grown  up  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  Bast 
India  Company's  and  the  India  Board's  officers. 

11.614.  That  we  shall  come  to  afterwards  P — ^Yes. 

11.615.  I  only  wanted  to  put  in  the  question  here 
whether  or  not  in  carrying  out  these  reductions  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  found  it  necessary  to  largely 
increase  the  compensation  allowances  which  are  usually 
given  upon  compulsory  retirement  P — No,  I  think  that 
he  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  system  of  the 
second  class  clerks,  as  vacancies  have  ooeurred,  but  that 
he  has  not  caused  oflioers  of  a  higher  class  to  retire  in 
order  to  introduce  them. 

11.616.  Has  he  adopted  the  practice  common  in  the 
Civil  Service,  where  a  reduction  of  establishment  is 
taking  place,  of  requiring  a  man  to  retire  when  he 
gets  to  the  age  of  60p— At  the  age  of  65,  and,  if 
necessary,  at  the  age  of  60. 

11 .617.  Has  be  actually  availed  himself  of  one  method 
of  reduction,  namely,  that  of  requiring  men  wlien  thej 
reach  60  to  retire  P— It  has  been  introduced,  but  it  is 
not  put  in  force  in  many  oases. 

11.618.  You  have  in  the  India  Office,  have  you  not, 
the  65  years  rule  P — Yes,  it  has  been  applied  to  this 
office. 

11.619.  And  has  the  Secretary  of  State  the  power,  if 
he  wishes  it  particularly,  of  keeping  on  an  officer  for  two 
or  three  veurs  longer,  or  possibly  to  the  maximum  ago 
of  70  ? — He  has  the  power  of  retaining  an  officer  for  such 
a  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  public  reasons,  subject  to 
recording  his  reasons  for  SQ  retaining  him,  and  com- 
municating them  to  Parliament.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  limit  of  the  age  of  70  has  been  laid  down  as  ft 
masimu.m.  1  am  not  sure  that  there  has  been  any 
instance  of  an  officer  being  kept  on  so  long  as  that. 

11.620.  I  think  I  am  right  in  SLiying  that  in  the 
linperial  Civil  Service  the  age  of  70  is  put  as  a  maximum  P 
— Yes,  my  doubt  was  whether  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  exercise  the  power  of  keeping  anyone  till  70 — 
certainly  not  longer.  But  1  find  that  in  two  cases 
officers  have  been  retained  till  their  70th  birthday. 

11.621.  In  the  interval  between  1875-6  and  1893-4, 
and  still  more  notably  in  1894-5,  when  I  think  you 
said  two  other  officers  were  reduced,  the  fall  in  the 
charge  for  sahiries  has  been  very  considerable.^— Yes. 

11.622.  You  may  say  it  has  been  a  reduction  of  4,0002. 
or  5.000(.  on  37.0001.  P— Yes. 

11.623.  What  would  that  be,  12  or  13  percent.,  wonld 
it  not  P— About  Hi  per  cent. 

11.6:i4.  And  I  suppose  that  the  Secretar}'  of  State 
would  consider  that  iae  has  now  arrived  at  the  normal 
establishment,  and  that  he  does  not  contemplate  any 
further  reductions  P— .The  Secretary  of  State  has  fixed 
in  each  department  a  normal  establishment.  It  has  not 
quite  in  all  cases  been  arrived  at  yet. 

11,626.  (Bir  R<ilph  ffnoa-.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask 
this.  Your  number  of  what  we  should  call  hi^er 
division  and  lower  division  clerks  in  this  department  is 
31  and  17  P— Yea. 

11,626.  Is  that  intended  to  be  maintained? — I  must 
explain  to  yon  that  the  work  of  the  low«-  division  in  the 
Correspondence  Department  is  mainly  carried  on  by  the 
Registry  and  Becord  Department,  which  is  a  separate 
branch.  All  the  copying  and  registering  is  done  by 
that  branch,  and  again  the  examination  of  the  accounts 
is  d(nie  in  the  Accountant  Gteneral's  Department.  The 
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second  class  clerks  in  the  Correspondence  Department 
are  only  for  such  of  the  clerical  work  and  the  examina- 
tion of  acconnts  and  papers  as  cannot  be  done  con- 
veniently in  the  Begis:r7  and  Record  or  the  Acoonnts 
Department. 

11,627.  How  many  men  are  there  generally  in  the 
room,  or  sub-division  as  we  may  call  it  P — Two,  three,  or 
four,  as  the  case  may  be.  We  have  no  krge  rooms  in 
the  Correspondence  Department. 

11,628-9.  They  are  all  small  rooms,  and  they  are  all 
necessarily  higher  division  clerks  in  them  P — ^No,  not 
necessarily  all  higher  division  clerks — to  take  my  own, 
tiie  Financial  Department — I  have  in  one  room  £onr 
second  class  clerks,  in  another  two,  in  another  two. 

11.630.  Bat  faowmanyhigherdiviBionclerks  have  yon, 
as  a  maximum,  in  a  room  P— Generally  speaking,  th««  iB 
one,  or  there  may  sometimes  be  two  in  each  room  j  they 
are  small  rooms  as  a  rule. 

11.631.  Not  more  than  one  or  twoP — No,  notasarule. 

11.632.  As  regards  the  age  for  retirement,  do  you  find 
the  service  of  a  mtyority  of  your  men  between  60  and  66 
very  valuable  P — I  should  sxy  that  it  would  be  ;  but  we 
have  liad  very  few  men  as  yet,  since  the  rule  has  been 
brought  in,  whoee  case  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  of  these  second 
class  men  who  are  of  the  age  of  60. 

11,633-4.  Bub  of  the  first  class  men  P— Yes,  I  should 
say  that  their  services,  if  they  are  worth  anything, 
are  very  valuable  at  that  age. 

11,636.  If  they  are  worth  anything.  But  yon  think 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  would  he  very 
valuable  P — In  the  majority,  certainly. 

11.636.  {Ohairmcm.)  How  many  divisions  have  yon  in 
the  India  Office  in  which  these  48  men  are  employed  ? — 
The  six  correspondence  departments  are  the  Finance, 
Bevenue  and  Statistics,  Military,  Public  Works, 
Judicukl  and  Public,  and  Political. 

11.637.  That  would  mean,  excluding  Under  Secre- 
taries. Under  Secretaries  are  incladed  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  suppose  P — Yes. 

11.638.  For  instance,  you  yourself  come  under  the 
heading  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  members  of  Conncil, 
Ac.  P— No.   I  am  Secretary  of  a  department. 

11.639.  It  is  only  Sir  Arthur  Godley  and  Sir  Horace 
Walpole  that  come  under  this  class  P — And  the  Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary,  Lord  Onslow. 

11.640.  Ohyes,  of  course,  the  Parliamentary  Under 
Secretary.  I'hose  are  the  only  persons  included  in  the 
beading  Secretary  of  State,  Ac.  P — The  17  persons  are 
the  Secretary  of  State,  11  members  of  Council,  two 
Under-Secretaries,  and  an  Assistant  Under  Secretary 
of  State ;  and  in  1893-4  there  were  two  more  members 
of  Council.  There  would  now  be  only  15  under  that 
category. 

11,641-2.  If  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  Depart- 
ment is  divided  into  six  heads,  that  would  give  to  each 
about  eight  men  of  all  classes,  including  the  chief,  to 
each  department  P — As  an  average,  but  the  branches 
are  very  different  in  strength.  Some  of  them  are  much 
larger  than  others. 

11.643.  You  were  saying  just  now  that  for  the  portion 
of  the  work  which  in  an  ordinary  office  is  done  by  lower 
division  clerks  we  must  look  under  the  Begistry  and 
Becord  Department  P — Yes. 

11.644.  Would  it  therefore  be  a  more  correct  way  of 
lookiiig  at  it  if  the  whole  clerical  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Registry  and  Becord  Department  were 
taken  with  the  Correspondence  Department  P — 1  think 
so.  I  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  the  reduction  in 
the  Correspondence  Department,  that  it  was  partly  dne 
to  a  transfer  of  work  to  the  Begistry  and  Becord  Depart- 
ment. 

11,645-6.  Well,  it  you  put  these  two  together,  I  find 
in  lff76-6  there  were  108  men  employed  in  the  two. 
Departments  uid  in  1893-4, 110.  Did  the  106  men  cost 
46,6261.7— Yes,  that  is  so. 

11.647.  And  the  110  cost  43.7931.  P— Yes. 

11.648.  Therefore,  though  the  numbers  have  been  the 
same,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  a  reduction  of  the 
charge  P— Yea. 

11.649.  As  a  matter  of  organisation  and  with  refer- 
ence to  what  Sir  Balph  Knox  said,  are  you  in  favour  of 
a  big  room  in  which  a  number  of  clerks  oui  be  emplc^ed, 
or  wonld  you  pr^er  what  the  architect  has  evidently 


arranged  for  here,  namely,  a  nnmber  of  small  rooms  P — 
It  depends  very  much  on  the  work.  For  work  of  mere 
copying  or  indexing,  I  think  a  nnmber  of  men  in  a  large 
room,  with  one  superintendent,  is  a  useful  organisa- 
tion, but  for  the  work  that  we  do  in  the  Correspondence 
Department,  I  think  two  or  three  men  are  as  many 
as  work  well  in  end  room. 

11,660.  Yon  would  include  in  the  cases  in  which  you 
prefer  large  rooms,  I  supnose,  the  Accounts  Branch, 
would  you  not,  where  a  nnmber  of  clerks  are  employed 
keeping  books  P — A  great  part  of  the  Acconnts  Branch 
is  necessarily  in  one  or  two  large  rooms.  That,  I  think, 
is  essential  from  the  nature  of  the  work. 

11,661-2.  Bat  supposing  you  conld  have  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms  yourself,  I  gather  that  it  wonld 
not  be  your  view  to  thi-ow  several  rooms  into  one  in  your 
six  departments? — No,  not  as  r^ards  those  six  Corre- 
spondence departments. 

11.653.  Well,  the  next  department  is  the  Funds  De- 
partment, will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
work  done  in  tliat  department  T — Largely  book-keepins  \ 
bnt  there  is  a  small  amount  of  con-espondenee  with  loe 
Government  of  India,  and  also  a  good  deal  perhaps  with 
officers.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  consists  of  personal 
intercourse ;  persons  come  in  constan'^ly. 

11.654.  Then  in  reality  it  rather  classes  itself  with 
the  Accoantant-General's  Department  P — It  is  more 
like  the  work  under  the  Accountant-General. 

11.665-6.  These  are  the  family  funds,  which  .  the 
Government  has  taken  over  now  entirely  P — ^Yes,  which 
the  Government  has  taken  over. 

11.657.  Had  it  taken  them  over  in  1876-6  to  the  same 
extent  as  it  has  done  now P— No;  not  to  the  same 
extent.  The  Hilitaiy  Funds  were  taken  over  before 
that  dat«,  and  the  idMical  Fnnds.  The  Civil  Funds 
have  come  since  1876-6. 

11.658.  But.  if  a  larj^r  nnmber  of  funds  have  been 
taken  over,  it  is  certainly  satisfactoiy  to  see  that  the 
work  is  apparently  done  by  a  smaller  number  of  officers 
and  at  less  charge  r— Yes,  bat  there  is  a  special  reason 
for  that  apparetitly  large  reduction  from  14  persons 
to  7.  In  1876-6  the  consulting  committee,  wbich  had 
been  maintained  when  the  funds  were  first  taken  over 
by  the  Government,  and  consisted  of  five  members, 
still  took  part  in  the  management  of  the  fnnds,  but 
it  was  discontinued  in  1880.  Since  that  date  there  has 
been  no  such  ccnnmittee,  and  the  work  has  been  done 
under  the  Directtn*  of  Funds  alone. 

11,669.  The  Director  of  Funds  is  the  chief  officer 
of  the  department  P — Yes. 

11,660-1.  And  is  this  the  normul  strength  of  the 
department  now,  seven  clerks  P — The  normal  strength 
is  to  be  lour  second  class  clerk!^,  and  one  senior. 

11.662.  That  would  make  five  clerks  altogether  ?— 
Five  clerks  altogether. 

11.663.  What  is  the  nnmber  of  funds  that  are  admi- 
nistered by  this  department  P — There  are  the  three 
Uilitary  Funds,  the  Bengal  Military  Orphan  Society, 
the  three  Medical  Funds,  the  three  Civil  Fumls,  and 
there  is  also  the  new  fund,  both  the  military  and  civil 
branch  of  the  Indian  Service  Family  Pension  Fund, 
which  forms  a  very  large  part  of  the  work  that  now 
has  to  be  conducted. 

11.664-  And  that  is  a  new  fund  P — That  is  a  new  fund 
started  since  the  old  funds  were  alx>li3hed. 

11.665-  6.  Would  Tou  look  at  page  67  of  the  Home 
Charges  Beport  wbioh  gives  the  net  total  of  non- 
effective payments  in  England  since  1877-8  P — Yes. 

11.667.  On  the  receipt  side  you  will  see  Indian  funds 
in  1877-3, 88,602^.,  in  1887-8, 93,06K..  would  that  express 
the  total  income  with  which  this  depwtment  deals  P 
—Not  entirely.  The  subscriptions  of  the  members  of 
the  old  fnnds  are  dying  oat.  The  subecriptioni  of  the 
officers  who  have  come  on  to  the  new  fund,  the  Indian 
Service  Family  Pensions  which  you  will  find  mentioned 
jnst  below,  and  which  were  very  little  in  1877-8,  are 
increasing.  The  first  figure  which  you  read  is  <mly 
that  of  the  old  funds,  and  it  has  already  been  somewhat 
reduced.  It  was  83,000^  in  1894-5;  bnt  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much  as  yet. 

11.668.  Therefore  yon  may  say  that  the  iaoome  of  the 
funds  which  are  administered  by  this  brandi  amount  to 
between  80,0001.  and  90,0002.  a'yeor  P— That  is  not  quite 
a  oorreot  way  of  looking  at  i^  because  these  are  only 
the  receipts  in  this  country.   By  far  the  larger  part 
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of  the  receipts  from  salaries  is  taken  in  India,  and  the 
accounts  that  are  sent  home  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Tbe  figure  yon  mention  represents  the 
actual  feceipt  in  the  Accountant  General's  Department 
on  account  of  the  funds. 

11.669.  This  Funds  Department  iriU  have  to  make 
inquiries  and  answer  <)neBCiona  on  matters  connected 
with  the  receipts  in  India  as  well  as  the  receipts  here  P— 
Certainly. 

11.670.  (8ir  Balph  Kwm.)  To  which  of  the  stuiding 
committees  are  questions  regarding  funds  referred?— 
Tj  the  Finance  Committee. 

11.671.  iOhmrman.)  Then  the  Funds  Department 
comes  to  a  certain  extent  under  yonr  control  P— No,  not 
under  my  control,  unless  in  connection  with  a  large 
question  which  wmild  affect  tbe  finances  generally.  If 
It  is  a  matter  dealing  with  details  it  is  passed  by  the 
Finwce  Committee,  the  Director  of  Funds  being  the 
adTiaer. 

11.672.  HaTe  any  great  changes  taken  place  in  the 
Department  of  the  Accountant-General  P  —  The  Ac- 
coontant-General's  Department  wan  in  1875-6  presided 
over  by  the  Financial  Secretary.  The  work  was  con- 
ducted under  him  by  an  aoconntanli,  two  assistants,  22 
fir8':-otas8  clerks,  and  20  second-class  clerks,  writers,  ike, 
with  a  keeper  of  records.  In  1893-94  there  were  an 
accountant-general,  a  deputy  accountant- cenere  I,  14 
first-class  clerks,  30  second-ckss  clerks,  and  a  keeper 
of  records ;  altogether  an  increase  of  one  (excluding  the 
financial  secretary).  The  normal  clerical  strength  is 
foar  senior  clerks,  nine  junior  clerks,  and  31  second- 
class  clerks. 

11.673.  That  is  a  further  reduction  on  the  number  in 
1893-4  P— Yes,  on  the  number  given  in  1893-4. 

11.674.  You  say  in  1875-6  the  Financial  Secretary 
was  also  the  Accountant-General.  When  the  Accoun- 
tant was  made  Accountant-General,  did  that  relieve  the 
Financml  Secretary  of  any  amount  of  work  P— Yes. 

11.675.  Is  not  the  Accounts  Department  under  your 
control  ? — No,  it  is  not  under  my  control.  The  work  of 
tbe  two  departments  is,  of  couri-e  very  intimately  con- 
nected, and  constant  references  pass  from  one  to  the 
other ;  but  the  Accountant-General  is  an  officer  indepen- 
dent of  the  Financial  Secretary. 

11.676.  And,  in  case  of  a  difficult  question  arising,  a 
reference  does  not  necessarily  lie  to  you  P — Yes,  I  think 
I  may  say  it  always  would  be  referred  to  me  in  such  a 
case. 

11.677.  Of  course,  I  suppose  any  difficult  questions 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee,  do  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

11.678.  Andif  they  go  to  the  Finance  Committee,  they 
would  necessarily  come  to  youP — I  should  necesstriiy 
see  them  then.  In  practice  I  should  generally  be  con- 
sulted before  it  came  to  that  stage. 

11.679.  The  position  is  that  the  Accountant-General  in 
the  ordinary  dispatch  of  business  is  independent,  and 
carries  on  that  businen  without  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting you  P— That  is  so. 

11.680.  But  when  difficult  questions  arite,  practically 
such  questions  would  necessarily  come  to  yon  P — Yes. 

11.6til.  {Sir  Ralph  KitoJt.)  But  would  he  come  to  yon 
in  the  exercise  of  bis  discretion  P — He  would  refer  to 
me  if  he  thought  fit  and  wished  for  my  advice.  If  he 
failed  to  do  so  and  sent  bis  papers  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  probably  tbe  Under-Secretary  of 
State  would  call  upon  me  for  a  report  first,  and,  failing 
both  of  these,  when  it  came  to  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
should  see  it  as  the  adviser  of  the  Committee. 

11.682.  Is  there  any  limit  to  his  fanutionsP  Are 
there  certain  questions  that  he  must  refer,  that  he  can- 
not deal  with  himself  P — He  can  only  act  under  orders 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  CoiinciU  and.  if  a  question  arises  which  has  not  been 
decided  by  that  authority,  be  mast  put  it  forward  for 
the  decision  of  a  higher  anihority. 

11.683.  {Chairman.)  We  come  next  to  the  Store 
Department.  How  is  that  department  organised  P— The 
Director-General,  with  a  stan  for  the  purchase  of  tbe 
stores,  engagement  of  freight,  and  general  correspon- 
dence, has  rooms  in  the  India  Office ;  while  the 
superintendent,  with  the  staff  fcr  examining  and  taking 
charge  of  and  shipping  the  stores,  is  located  in  tbe 
dep6t  in  Belvidere  Boad. 

11.684.  What  changes  have  been  made  in  tbe  staff  in 
this  office  P — The  Director-General  with  an  assistant 
(now  termed  deputy  Director-General)  used  to  have  17 


flrHt*class  and  13  second-class  clerks  and  writers. 
There  were  in  1893-4  9  first-class  and  13  second- 
class  clerks,  &o.,  and  one  boy  copyist ;  and  the  post  of 
inspecting  engineer  for  machmery  and  stores  for 
Slate  railways  bad  been  abolished.  Ilie  post  of  Surveyor 
of  Shipping,  whose  salary  was  formerly  included  in  the 
miscellaneous  expenses,  must,  however,  be  now  added. 
The  future  normal  oierical  strength  is  to  be  3  senior, 
b  junior,  and  13  second-class  clerlu. 

11.685.  Are  those  all  located  in  the  India  Office  P — 
Those  that  I  have  been  speaking  of  are  located  in  the 
India  Office. 

11.686.  I  think  I  am  right  in  understanding  that  yonr 
division  in  the  India  Office  between  first  and  second 
class  clerks  corresponds  with  the  division  of  the  ordinary 
Civil  Service  into  clerks  in  the  higher  division  and  oleics 
in  the  second  division  P — That  is  so. 

11,637-  {Bir  Ralph  Knox.)  And  do  these  numbers 
include  your  Director  General  of  Stores  P — The  normal 
strength  of  the  Store  Depnrtment,  the  future  strength, 
is  the  Director-General,  a  Deputy  Director-General, 
three  senior  clerks,  five  junior  clerks,  and  13  second- 
class  clerks. 

11.688.  (Chairman.)  That  will  make  a  total  of  23P^ 
Yes. 

11.689.  And  thut  is  about  the  number  at  present,  is  it 
not.  wiUi  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director-General  ? — 
It  is  25  at  present,  I  think,  besides  the  Surveyor  of 
Shipping. 

11.690.  Therefore  there  will  be  a  slight  rrduction  P— 
There  is  a  slight  reduction  yet  to  he  efi'ected. 

11.691.  What  alterations  have  taken  place  in  the 
Belvidere  Road  establishment? — ^The  Superintendent 
and  assistant  used  to  have  under  them  two  first  class 
clerks,  six  second  clot's  clerks,  four  writers,  three  sab- 
inspectors,  a  receiver  of  wharf  stores  and  his  assistant,  15 
examiners  and  12  assistants,  a  chemist  for  analysis  of  beer, 
a  shipping  forenum,  an  inspector  of  scienrificinetruments 
and  nis  cferk,  an  examiner  of  surgical  instruments,  and 
a  medical  attendant  on  the  labourers,  making  a  total 
titrength  o!  52 ;  there  were  in  1893-4,  14  second  class 
clerks  and  suppIementiJ  clerks,  two  boy  copyists,  10  su- 
perrisors,  14  examiners  and  13  assistants,  a  custodian  of 
patterns,  an  engineer,  a  shipping  foreman,  an  inspector 
of  scientific  instruments,  an  examiner  of  surgical  in- 
strnments,  an  examiner  of  medical  stores,  and  a  medical 
attendant  on  the  laliourers,  making,  with  the  two  higher 
officers,  a  total  strength  of  62.  that,  altogether, 
taking  the  two  branches  of  the  Department,  there  was 
an  increase  of  three  in  nnmlier.  The  supervisors  have 
since  been  reduced  to  nine. 

11.692.  And  is  that  the  normal  st  iff  P— Yes,  I  thmk 
the  number  now  is  the  normal  strength ;  four  super- 
visors first  grade,  and  five  second  grade. 

11.693.  (Sir  lUdph  Knox.)  Your  stores  include  cloth- 
ing, do  they  not  P — The  clothing  of  the  European  troops 
is  mainly  obtained  from  Pimlico.  Tbe  clotbmg  for  the 
native  troops,  where  it  is  not  locally  supplied,  has  to  be 
obtained  by  the  Director  •General,  and  the  shipping  of 
the  clothing  from  Pimlioo  is  undertaken  at  Belvidere 
Boad. 

11.694.  But  so  far  aS  the  India  Office  is  concerned, 
that  part  of  the  work  which  refers  to  clothing  is  dealt 
with  by  au  officer  of  the  Stores  Department  P— Yes, 
that  is  dealt  with  by  the  Stores  Department. 

11.695.  (Chairman.)  The  report  on  Home  Charges, 
at  page  7,  contains  the  following  passage :  "  We  have 
"  understood  that  the  policy  of  the  Didian  Ctovemment 
"  is  to  reduce  tbe  purchase  of  stores  in  England  when- 
"  ever  the  Indian  Government  can  satisfy  themselves 
"  that  those  stores  can  be  purchaS3d  without  lors  to  the 
"  taxpayer  in  India  "  P — Yes,  provided  they  are  of  IccjI 
manimuiture  and  locally  supplied. 

11,636.  In  paragraph  4,  the  committee  call  special 
attention  to  the  faot  that  the  purchase  in  IncUa  of 
European  stores  is  apt  to  lead,  under  the  present  system, 
to  waste  and  extravagance  (see  Report  of  Indian  Finance 
Committee,  Vol.  II.,  p.  281 ),  and  that  no  real  economy  is 
effected  by  buying  in  India  European  goods,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  procured  throneh  the  Stores 
Department  in  England,  inasmuch  as  the  merchant 
who  sells  European  goods  to  Government  in  India, 
besides  taking  his  profit,  must  necessarily  protect  him- 
self by  the  price  wnich  he  charges  against  all  possible 
charges  incidental  to  the  voyage  to  India,  and  against 
all  risk  of  loss  by  exohange.  And  I  wish  to  ask  you 
upon  that,  whether,  when  the  Indian  Government  lays 
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down  the  policy  of  baying,  when  they  can  pro|)erly  or 
adTantageonsly  do  Bo,  in  India,  they  bear  in  mind  that 
Enropean  goodB  are  bought  in  India  at  a  difladrantage  P 
— That  is  so,  yes. 

11.697.  There  are  at  the  end  o£  the  eighth  report  of  the 
Committee  some  very  interesting  tables,  on  page  68, 
of  w^ments  made  in  each  of  the  tm  years  from  1878-0 
to  lw7-8  inolnsire,  for  the  purchase  of  stores  for  India 
under  the  direction  <A  the  Director-General  of  Stores. 
First  of  all,  the  first  diWsion  of  those  stores  works  np  to 
a  total  in  1 878-9  of  993.8381..  and  in  1887-8. 1.005,5271.  P 
— ^Yes,  it  is  a  slight  increase. 

11.698.  There  have  been  a  certain  number  of  chaises 
in  the  amonnts  so  spent,  thongh  the  totals  are  vety 
nearly  identical  P— -Yes. 

11,699-700.  Now  take  the  army  clothing  for  European 
troops,  that  has  increased  considerably,  but  that,  of 
course,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
force  f— Yes. 

11.701.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable 
charge  for  clothing  for  the  native  troops.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  we  had  heard  from  witnesseB,  who 
have  been  before  us,  that  the  clothing  of  native  troops 
is  obtained  in  India  P — It  is  obtained  in  India  as  largely 
as  possible,  but  I  believe  there  are  many  articles  which 
are  neoes.-<arily  obtained  here.  My  list  is  not  sufficient 
for  me  to  answer  the  question.  It  only  says  that  cloth- 
ing  and  necessaries  were  obtained.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
have  to  refer  to  the  Direccor-Oonnral  of  Stores  upon 
that  point. 

11.702.  Then  there  is  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
Special  Defence  works — that  is,  I  presume,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  military  policy  P— It  was  for  the  special 
frontier  works  and  harbour  defences  which  arose  out 
of  that  policy.  That  has  practically  come  to  an  end, 
as  far  as  tbe  supply  of  stores  from  this  oountry  is 
concerned.  I  think  you  will  see  that  that  large  increase 
was  in  ordnanoe  and  miscellaneous  stores. 

11.703.  Ordnance  and  miscellaneous  stores  :  236,925f, 
in  1878-9  and  291,7132.  in  1887-8.  It  is  a  considerable 
increase,  bntthatalaowasinoonseouenceof  the  develop- 
ment of  military  policy,  was  it  not  P— It  was  a  great  deal 
due  to  the  re-armament  of  the  troops  and  the  Improre- 
ment  of  the  guns. 

11.704.  (Jfr.  Bu^aman.)  It  varies  in  a  verr  extra- 
ordinary way ;  I  see  in  1883-4  it  was  only  153,3952.. 
then  1^,3712..  and  then  it  inmped  ap  to  401,863  P— Yes. 
and  I  think  yon  will  find  in  wer  years  it  has  been  even 
liigher — it  was  very  heavy  indeed  for  a  few  years. 

11,705-6.  (CAauwton.)  But  the  general  upshot  is  that 
the  increase  is  an  increase  in  those  stores  which,  one 
readily  understands,  are  only  obtainable  in  JCngland, 
namely  new  arms,  i»w  guns,  the  clothing  of  an  increased 
numher  of  European  troopB,  special  defence  and  Indian 
telegraph  stores  P — Yes.  Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  Commission  if  I  handed  in  a  precis  of  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  local  supply  of  stores,  which  was 
prepared  in  case  you  wished  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 
It  bears  out  what  you  have  been  stating  as  to  the  polity 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  Mtd  of  the  Goremment  of 
India  (poper  honded  in).* 

11.707.  Then  come  railway  stores,  which  bring  the 
total  amount  of  stores  up  from  1,704,719/.  in  1878-9  to 
■2,077,770i.  in  1887-8  P— Yes. 

11.708.  May  we  take  that  as  representing  in  sterling 
the  total  amount  of  stores  for  the  provision  and  in- 
--Spection  of  which  the  Store  Uepartmenc  was  constituted  ? 
—Yes,  it  includes  the  stores  obtained  from  the  manu* 
facturing  departments  of  the  English  Government. 

11.709.  Then,  in  addition  to  those,  there  are  SMne  minor 
■stores  and  the  freight  on  railway  stores  which  are  carried 
to  a  separate  total.  Freight  on  railway  stores  is  a 
charge  in  India,  I  suppose,  is  it  not  P— No.  the  first 
table  gives  the  cost  frf  the  stores  and  the  freight. 

11.710.  It  is  payment  made  for  the  purpose  of  stores  P 
—You  will  see  that  the  first  division  of  the  second  table 
(page  69)  is  the  same  as  that  on  page  68  with  the 
addition  of  c'othing.  arms,  and  acoontrements  taken  to 
India  by  troops.  The  other  agnres  of  l,704^719i^nd 
fl^I.  in  im-9,  and  2,m.77a  and  193,480(.  in  1887-^ 
are  repeated. 

11711  Yes,  but  I  observe  that  in  these  sums  of 
1 704  0001.  and  2,077,000/..  the  freight  on  railway  stores 
IB  not  included,  but  stated  separately  P— On  page  59  it 
is  added,  and  also  the  value  of  the  clothing,  arms,  and 
sccoatrements,  which  are  actually  tsken  to  India  by 
the  troops,  and  not  sent  out  by  the  Store  department. 
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11.712.  Therefore  the  total  charge  for  stores  is  that 
which  we  see  at  the  top  of  pa«e  59?— Yea;  1,864,2562. 
in  1878-9  and  2,327.97a.  in  1887-8. 

11.713.  There  is  another  small  item  at  the  end,^'  other 
stores,"  which  I  do  not  see  included  in  page  59?— It 
is  included—  in  "  Freight  on  the  above  "—in  Table  Ko. 
2  on  page  59. 

11.714.  Then  on  page  59  there  is  worked  out  che 
charge  of  the  Store  Department,  and  the  rate  per  cent, 
on  cost  and  freight  of  stores  purchased  P — Yes. 

11.715.  That  includes  not  only  your  Store  Department 
here,  I  suppose,  but  an^-thing  you  pay  to  tbe  inspection 
departments  of  the  Imperial  ofBcea,  does  it  not  r — The 
payments  that  we  should  make  to  the  War  Office  are 
included  in  the  cost  of  tbe  stores  themselves.  This  also 
includes  tbe  payments  we  make  to  Somerset  House  for 
the  siamps.  You  will  see  there  is  a  minor  heading, 
"  Stamp  Branch." 

ll,71d.  The  rate  per  cent,  on  the  cost  and  freight  of 
stores  purchased  is  17  in  lb78-9  ;  then  '15  in  18'^-$0; 
and  so  on  up  to  14  in  the  last  year  1^7-8.  Is  that 
an  e>haustive  statement  of  per-ceiitage,  or,  if  you  worked 
it  out  accurately,  ought  you  to  include  payments  made 
for  inspection  to  Imperial  offices  P— I  think  that  that  is 
explained  in  the  report  itself.  The  statement  was  made 
out  to  show  as  far  as  possible  what  the  actual  cost  wa^. 
You  will  see  tbe  explanation  in  paragraph  13,  on 
page  56,  where  it  is  pointed  out  that  "  the  total  cost  of 
"  the  stores  includes  the  value  of  those  aapplied  through 
'*  the  War  Office.  Admiralty,  Inland  Sevenue,  and 
"  Stationery  Office,  on  which  special  rates  are  paid  for 
"  inspection  and  other  charges.  If  the  payments  for 
"  inspection  of  all  kinds  be  deducted,  and  tne  remainder 
"  of  the  charges  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the 
"  stores,  both  those  obtained  directly  by  the  Stores 
"  Department,  and  alao  those  obtained  through  other 
"  public  offices,  but  entailing  much  correspondence 
"  and  clerical  labour  in  this  office,  the  cost,  excluding 
"  inspection,  was  45,874/.  or  1"971  per_  cent.  Adding 
**  this  to  the  per-c^tages  for  inspection  given  above^ 
'*  we  obtain  the  following  figures  as  the  cost  of  sappfy 
"  for  certain  articles : — 

Per  cent. 

"  Railway  Materials  -   1*330  +  1-971  =  S'SOl 
"Cloth    -      -      -     -958  4- 1-971  =  2-929 
"Stationery-         -     "527  +  1*971  =  2*498  " 
—  tu»t  is  practically  2|  per  cent. 

11.717.  Then  in  paragraph  12,  it  is  said:  **  this  is 
"  equal  to  a  charge  of  3*15  per  cent,  on  the  tKioes 
"  now  paid,  and  would  be  considerably  letM  if  the 
"  same  quantity  of  articles  were  being  supplied  at  the 
"  prices  prevailing  10  years  ago."  How  does  Hbab 
charge  of  3'15  per  cent,  tally  with  the  rate  per  cent,  on 
ecBt  and  freight  of  stores  purchased,  on  59  ? — The 
rate  there  given  is  3'0l  on  the  cost  and  freight  of  stores 
purchased  in  1887-S.  The  average  rate  for  the  10  years 
IS  2'92,  practically  it  may  be  taken  as  3  per  cmA. 

11.718.  Then  this  3  01  and  14  put  together  come  to 
315  P — Yes,  the  rate  of  3*15  including  the  charge  for 
interest  on  capital  and  for  depreciation. 

11,7*9-20.  Therefore  we  may  say  that,  putting  apwt 
the  charge  for  inspection  paid  to  other  oifices.  yon  get 
3*15  in  this  last  year  1887-8.  If  you  included  the  sum 
paid  for  inspection  to  other  offices,  what  would  be  the 
result  P — I  think  the  Committee  found  difficulty  in 
Saying  what  was  paid  for  inspection,  because  so  much  of 
it  was  included  in  the  cost  of  the  stores.  They  there- 
fore, for  purposes  of  oomparieon,  excluded  all  charges 
for  inspection,  and  then  compared  tbe  charges. 

11.721.  But  do  you  think  a  charge  of  3'15  per  cent,  is 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  charge  upon  the  stores 
that  have  actually  passed  under  the  inspection  of  yoor 
officers  as  apart  from  those  inspected  by  tbe  Imperial 
officers  P — I  think  it  is  tho  rate  per  cent,  which  the  cost 
of  the  Store  Department  iu  all  ways  bears  to  the  oost  of 
toe  stores  with  which  they  deal. 

11.722.  Bat,  when  we  are  taking  the  total  of  1887-8 
on  page  59,  namely  2,077,770/.,  that  does  not  include,  I 
understand  von  to  say,  a  cei-tain  Muoont  of  inapection 
charges  paid  to  the  Imperial  Department  ?— Yes,  it 
does. 

11.723.  As  it  appears  on  the  face  of  this  report,  we 
have  not  got  an  exhaustive  statement  ,of  the  total 
charge  of  inspection  here  P — Yon  have  the  total  charge, 
but  it  is  rather  more  tlian  the  bare  value  of  the  stores 
ought  to  be.    It  includes  the  payments  made  tbr 
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inspection  to  the  War  Office  and  other  defiartments 
in  the  Talne  of  the  Btorrs;  therefore  it  is  not  qaite 
an  accurate  statement  to  make,  and  that  was  what 
the  Committee  in  their  l;fth  paragraph  wished  to  bring 
ont 

11.724.  Does  the  list  of  stores  which  are  bought  here 
pass  under  review  from  time  to  time  to  see  if  tbp 
general  policy  of  buying  irhat  yon  can  advantageoasl} 
ont  iu  India  can  be  extended  P — The  indents  from  what- 
ever department,  after  examination  by  the  Store  Depart- 
mcnt,  are  passed  by  the  Stores  Committee,  and  any 
material  variation  from  the  policy  would  be  seen.  Be- 
sides that,  the  Government  of  India  Is  desired  annually 
to  Bind  home  a  report  to  show  to  what  extent  the  policy 
of  lix^al  purchase  is  bein^  carried  out,  and  also  to  whWt 
extent  there  is  a  variation  from  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  b^  making  undue  local  purchases, 
th^'  IB.  purchases  which  may  be  more  advantageously 
obtained  by  indent  from  the  Store  Department. 

11.725.  Therefore  what  we  understand  to  be  the 
general  policy  is  always  under  a  careful  consideration  f 
—Yea. 

11.726.  In  paragraph  10  of  the  report  it  Bays:  "  Kx- 
'*  rinding  stamps  and  malt  liquor,  for  which  special 
**  arrangements  are  made,  the  stores  of  all  other  desorip- 
**  tiona  obtained  from  oontractoi-St  the  cost  of  which  in 
"  18&7-88  was  635,136Z.  as  shown  below,*  were  inspected 
"  either  at  the  dep6t  or  on  the  contractors*  premises, 
"  by  the  staff  of  the  Stores  Department.  In  one  or  two 
"  cases  it  is  possible  with  some  approach  to  accuracy 
"  to  determine  the  cost  of  the  inspection,  as  follows 


Articles. 

Coat. 

loqtectioD. 

Fer.c«aitage. 

£ 

£ 

Cloth 

53,837 

510 

*95B 

Stationery 

68,879 

860 

'587 

"  For  the  greater  part,  however,  it  is  impracticable  to 
allocate  the  salaries  of  the  examiners  and  supervisors  to 
special  articles,  and  we  can  therefore  only  state  the 
general  results." 

The  cost  of  inspection  there  you  see  is  very  much 
■mailer  than  that  oharge  which  is  stated  on  page  69  at 
8'  15.  I  presume  the  reason  of  that  difference  is  that 
that  is  merely  the  cost  of  the  inspeotors,  to  which  yon 
have  to  add,  as  shown  in  paragraph  12,  a  great  number 
of  other  chargesif  you  wanttooometoacorreciestamate 
of  the  cost  of  inspection  as  a  whole  P— The  figure  in 
pan^cra^  13  is  made  up  a£  two  items.  Take  cloth,  -968 
plus  1*071  which  is  tiie  clerical  labour  in  the  office. 

11.727.  Of  course,  when  you  come  to  the  charge  to 
India,  in  consequence  of  variations  of  tbe  rate  of  ex* 
change,  tbe  number  of  rupees  required  in  1887-fi  ami  in 
■abnqneDt  years  in  order  to  discharge  this  debt  at  home 
of  8,327.97ai.,  as  against  1,864^2561.,  is  very  much 
increased  P— Tory  much. 

11.728.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  prices,  has  there  not  P— Yes,  in  many 
articles. 

11.729.  Hare  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  see 
whether  the  reduction  in  price  has  at  all  counter- 
balanced the  increased  number  of  rupees  you  have  to 
find  in  consequence  of  fall  in  exchange  P  We  may  take 
that  year  of  1878-9  P — I  have  not  Been  any  examination 
in  tliat  form  exactly ;  but  the  Gorarnment  of  Lidia  in 
framing  their  demands  for  articles  bases  them  on  the 
prices,  and,  if  they  fotmd  that  the  price  of  an  article  in 
^dia  in  rupees  Vas— assuming  it  to  be  of  good  quality 
—batter  than  the  price  in  Xngland  in  sterling,  when 
tamed  into  mpeei  at  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  thsy 
wonld  oertainly  obtain  it  in  Dtdia. 


*  Miscellaneons  rs0way  stores 
All  other  stores  obtained  from  coatracton 


Dedoet— 
Stamps  • 
Ualt  liquor 


^ot  inipccted  by  Store  Department 
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1 1.730.  Quite  so,  but  what  I  meant  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  wa»  that  it  would  he  quite  possible,  if  the  c^ost  of 
articles  in  England  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  a  given 
namber  of  years,  but  it  required  160  rupees  to  pay  a 
sterling  bill  where  100  rupees  sufficed  at  ihe  begin* 
ning  of  the  period,  that  you  might  find  that  the  coat  of 
the  articles  was  in  reality  no  higher  to  India  now  than 
it  was  then,  might  you  not  ? — That  is  certainly  the  oase. 

11,781.  Would  yon  think  that  the  fall  in  prices  went 
any  distance  towards  counterbalancing  the  increased 
charge  to  India  by  her  having  to  pay  a  larger  number 
of  rupees  P — In  particular  articles  I  should  say  there  is 
no  doubt.  In  steel,  for  insi&noe.  I  should  say  that 
steel  rails,  even  with  the  greater  payments  in  conse- 
quence of  exchange,  are  cheaper  now  owing  to  the  low 
price  than  they  were  in  former  days. 

11,783.  To  a  certain  extent,  when  one  is  considering 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  exchange,  I  suppose  one 
would  be  right  in  giving  weight  to  that  argument,  or 
rather,  I  would  put  it  in  this  way,  one  slurald  not  lejoot 
that  argument  altogether  T— -I  think  that  it  is  idiraya 
borne  in  mind  by  the  authorities  that  prioei  of  stores 
are  a  very  important  element  in  the  question  of  coife 
altogether. 

11.733.  When  we  are  considering  the  effect  on  the 
taxpayer  in  India,  we  ought  to  take  into  consideration 
whether,  on  the  ether  hand,  prices  have  fallen,  while  we 
hare  prominently  before  our  eyes  the  fact  that  the 
charge  far  exchange  has  risen P— That  is  so;  whether 
India  has  obtained  more  or  better  articles  than  she  could 
have  obtained  before  for  the  same  \tBCpaexA. 

11.734.  For  the  same  number  of  rupees  P — That,  no 
doubt,  is  a  question  for  consideration. 

11.735.  This  is  a  difficult  calculation  to  makef~I 
think  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  made  in  a  general 
way.   I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  work  it  out. 

11.736.  Well,  the  difficulty  would  be  to  know  at  what . 
rate  certain  articles  had  been  paid  for  iu  certain  years  : 
but  I  suppose  you  ccnid  find  that  out,  if  you  were  to 
take  a  couple  of  special  transactions,  one  in  1877  and  one 
10  years  later,  and  see  for  what  number  of  rupees  you 
had  got  a  certain  bulk  of  articles  in  tho  earlier 
year,  and  for  what  number  of  rupees  you  h.'ul  got  the 
same  bulk  in  the  second  year ;  that  would  bring  yoa 
pretty  near  P — Yes,  if  it  is  an  article  which  has  not  varied 
▼ery  much  in  quality,  but  take  such  a  case  as  s^eel  rails. 
They  have  been  so  immensely  improTed,  and  the  nature- 
of  the  article  is  so  different  from  what  it  used  to  bfr 
20  years  ago,  that  I  doubt  if  you  could  make  an  accurate 
comparison  in  that  article. 

11,787-8.  (Mr.  Jackaon.)  Did  you  say  the  steel  rails 
sent  ont  now  are  not  so  good  as  20  years  ago  P— No, 
the  other  way ;  y<ju  get  a  much  better  quality  for  your 
money  now,  I  should  suppose ;  that  would  be  my  view. 

11.739.  Does  that  mean  yon  would  pay  a  much  higher 
price  per  ton.  though  you  would  pet  as  much  value  for 
your  money  P — T  am  no  expert  in  the  matter,  but  my 
general  impression  is  that  you  not  only  get  a  better  bat 
you  get  a  cheaper  article  now,  than  yon  did  before  the 
fan  in  prices. 

11.740.  Yon  must  not  apply  it  to  steel  raiIsP — I  only 
took  it  as  an  illustration,  but  1  do  not  know  that  I  am 

right  in  that  instance. 

11,741-3.  But  there  would  bo  no  difficulty  in  apply- 
ii^  your  observation  to  several  articles.  Tako,  for 
instance,  the  stores  necessary  over  a  mile  of  railway 
now ;  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  a  mile  of  railway  now  in  rupees  is  less  than  it 
was  in  the  previous  period,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in, 
exchange  P — ^Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  so^ 

11,744.  (Sir  AndT«w  Scoble.)  But  this  has  to  be  bome- 
in  mind  in  reference  to  that  oalculation,  has  it  not,  that 
India  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  fall  in  prices  to 
the  extent  that  she  ought,  owing  to  the  faot  that  there 
has  l>een  a  simultaneous  fall  in  the  value  of  the  rupee  P 
—Certainly. 

11,746.  iOhtUrman.)  In  par^n;apfa  14  the  Committee 
compares  the  cost  of  inspection  in  the  India  Office  with 
the  cost  in  other  Impnial  departments.  Perhaps  yoa 
woold  read  the  clarge,  h  stated,  in  ottier  deputments  P 
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— The  rates  which  the  Committee  themBelTes  quoted 
were :— "  War  Office,  for  clothing  (including  inspection, 
"  clerical  htbonr,  packing,  and  iBSne,  bat  not  packing 
"  material),  S'OO  per  cent.  !War  Office,  Ordnance  (5  per 
"  cent.,  less  ^  per  cent.).  *7375  percent.  Admiralty, 
"  stores  10*00  per  cent.;  victnalling,  2 '60  per  cent 
"  StationeryOffice,pDbIicatioDi,5-00  per  cent.  Inland 
"  BeTeime,maltliqnor,2'911  percent.  Inland BeTsnne, 
"  Btampa,  3*706  per  cent." 

11.746.  Are  those  ths  ohtuves  made  by  those  Depart- 
ments to  ontsiders,  or  are  tney  the  oha^s  made  as 
between  one  department  and  another  P — They  are  the 
charges  made  to  the  India  Office     these  depaj^ments. 

11.747.  And  the  India  Office,  I  think,  is  treated  hj 
the  Imperial  departments  as  one  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
it  not  r — The  War  Office  ■  for  instance,  charges  one  rate 
—Sir  Balph  Knox  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong— for 
articles  it  saptriies  to  the  Admiralty,  and  another  rate 
if  it  supplies  them  to  a  prtrate  person  P— Yes ;  these  w« 
the  rates  charg^  to  Government  Departments. 

11.748.  And  the  India  Office  is  reckoned  a  Govern- 
ment Department  P — ^Yes- 

11.749.  {Sir  Sa^vh,  Knox^i  As  regards  &ctory  stores, 
certainly  th^  are  r— Yes ;  the  comparison  was  made  to 
show  what  was  the  cost  of  the  Store  Department  as 
compared  with  what  it  paid  for  purchases  from  other 
departments. 

(JTr.  Jackson^  The  India  Office  Stores  Department 
receives  most-faToared-nation  treatment. 

11.750.  iOhairman.)  If  you  look  at  paragraph  16: — 
"  The  rates  for  the  Admii^lty  were  determined  in  1875, 
"  on  the  understanding  that,  when  work  was  done  spe< 
'*  cificalty  for  the  Government  of  India  or  the  Iroop- 
"  ships,  no  per-oentage  whs  to  be  added  to  the  cost 
"  prices,  and  that  corresponding  rates  were  to  be 
"  charaed  in  India  when  stores  and  labour  were  snp- 
'*  plied  to  Her  Majesty's  ships.'*  That  means,  does  it 
not,  what  Ur.  Jackson  calls  "most-faTonred-nation" 
treatment  ? — ^Yes.  it  was  done  rather  with  the  idea  of 
aecnring  reciprocal  treatment. 

11.751.  What  do  you  say.  Sir  Balpb,  as  to  this 
matter? 

{Bvr  Fedph  Knoe.)  As  regards  the  cost  of  articles 
-produced  in  the  factories,  certainly  the  Indian  Govern* 
ment  gets  a  considerable  advantage  as  against  the  prices 
which  would  be  charged  to  an  ontside  government. 
*  There  is  one  point  of  contention  between  us,  at  least 
))etween  us  and  the  IVeasury,  whioh  I  think  will  have  to 
be  decided  by  this  Commission;  namely,  that  in  making 
a  charge  gainst  India  for  articles  produced  at  the  fac- 
tories, we  make  no  charge  whatever  on  acconnfe  of 
interest  on  capital.  The  Tnwsnry  have  thought  that 
we  ought  to  do  BO,  but  oor  understanding  with  the 
Indian  Government  has  been  now  fvT  some  years  past 
that  we  should  make  no  chiirge  ftr  capital,  and  in  that 
way  certainly  the  Indian  Government  is  treated  under 
the  moat-favoured-nation  clause.  The  stores  that  we 
obtain  under  contract  are  charged  against  them  at  what 
wo  call  "  Vocabulary  "  prices,  which  are  worked  up  from 
an  aTerage  of  the  most  recent  contract  s,  plus  the  charge 
for  inspection  and  establishment,  and  so  on. 

11.752.  (Chairman.)  I  am  afraid  from  what  you  say, 
■  Sir  Henry,  it  will  be  somewhat  difficult  t«  compare  the 

charge  for  inspection  and  so  forth  in  the  India  Office  as 
-shown  in  paragraphs  13  and  14,  with  the  charge  made 
by  other  departments,  because,  first  of  all,  we  are  not 
in  A  position  to  say  whether  the  charge  in  other  depart- 
ments is  exhaustive ;  but  I  think  it  is  clear  from  what 
yon  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  your  charge 
exhaustive  ? — I  think  so.  The  Committee  of  tha*^.  day 
took  great  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the  work  of  the 
Stores  Department  was  being  transacted  on  an  eoono- 
mical  footing,  and  these  were  the  best  calculations  they 
could  make  tor  comparison. 

11.753.  May  I  ask  whether  you  can  tell  us,  on  behalf 
of  the  India"  Office,  whether  the  India  Office  wish 
this  Commission  to  consider  the  cases  of  charges 
for  inspection,  and  eo  forth,  when  we  come  to  consider 
upportionmentP— The  India  Office,  I  think  I  may  say, 
would  be  very  glad  if  the  Commission  wonU  pronounce 
an  opinion  whether  the  charges  made  on  it  by  other 
departments  are  reaaonable,  but  I  hare  no  fpround  for 
thinking  that  the  Secretary  of  State  questions  thoss 
charges  or  wishes  to  bring  the  subject  before  the 
Commission. 

11.754.  Of  course,  it  lies  with  the  India  Office,  when 
we  come  to  the  apporti<mmeiifc,  to  call  our  attention  to 


the  ]Mints  which  it  inshes  as  to  inrestigxte.  The  Com- 
mission would  have  to  decide  afterwaKts  whether  th^ 
wcold  take  up  such  points,  but,  if  this  particuhur  point 
were  likely  to  come  before  ua  under  "  apptntionment,"  I 
would  not  ask  you  more  about  it  now? — I  do  not  think 
we  have  considered  the  charges  made  for  work  dene  to 
be  a  queHtion  which  has  to  be  investigated  from  the 
point  of  \iew  of  apportionment. 

11,765.  At  present,  as  far  as  yon  are  awam.  yon  are 
not  proposing  to  bring  these  ohuges  before  us  of  your 
own  initiative  P— No. 

11.756.  Possibly  yon  might  consider  that  question 
and  inform  the  Commission  whether  the  India  Office 
Would  wish  to  ruw  that  question  as  an  *'  apportinn- 
ment  **  case  P— An  agreement  has  been  recently  made 
between  the  two  offices,  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
stores  produced  by  the  Ordmrnce  Faottnies  for  India 

11.757.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  Inland  Bevenue  xmder  which  the  supply  and 
managsment  of  stamps  was  transferred  to  the  Control 
Department  of  the  Inland  Herenue,  towards  which  you 
make  a  contribution  P — Yes,  I  think  tluit  that  is  con- 
sidered  an  eoontnnical  arrangement.  The  total  charge 
has  certainly  been  reduced,  l^e  inspection,  saperri^on, 
and  supplies  of  stamps  after  they  have  been  sanctioned, 
were  in  1886  transferred  to  Somerset  House,  where  a 
supervisor,  one  assistant,  and  two  examiners,  are  paid 
by  the  India  Office,  in  place  of  a  superintendent,  two 
senior  assistants,  and  four  junior  assistant!],  in  1876-76 ; 
and  at  the  time  of  transft-r  a  temporftr^  staff  numbering 
30,  was  also  transferred,  of  whom  six  were  diroensed 
with  in  1888. 

ll,7-''>8.  {Mr.  Jaeksitn.)  Does  that  mean  that  the  whole 
cost  of  those  officers  is  borne  by  the  Indian  Department  P 
— The  India  Office  agrees  to  pay  their  salaries  and 
wages.  The  Somerset  House  authorities  regulate  the 
actual  payments,  in  oommnnication  with  the  Indie 
Office. 

11,759  (Chairman.)  And  that  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  Departments,  on  which  you 
finally  came  to  agreement  P— Yes. 

11.760.  As  fiir  as  I  remember,  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  opinion  P— No,  not  at  all. 

11.761.  {Mr.  Jackton.)  The  arrangement  does  assume 
that  the  whole  time  of  those  officers  is  employed  by  the 
work  of  the  Inc^  Office  P— That  is  so.  Uriginally  the 
actual  men  who  were  oigaged  on  the  work  at  the  Store 
Department  were  taken  over ;  but  tiiere  now  only  remain 
one  snperrisor,  one  assistuit  soperrisor,  and  two 
examiners,  who  are  considered  as  being  on  the  India 
Office  establishment. 

11.762.  But  my  recollection  is  that  the  India  Office 
only  jmys  for  the  ealaries  ;  it  does  not  pay  anything  in 
the  nature  of  establishment  charges,  either  for  rent  or 
ratcR,  or  anything  of  thtt  sort  P — Those  four  officers  hare 
rights  to  ]>en»ion. 

11.763.  (Chairman.)  I  think  we  threw  in.  did  we  not. 
upon  a  rough  calcalation,  about  26  per  cent.  oi  the 
salary,  cr  something  of  that  kind,  to  represent  the  charge 
of  pension  which  attaches  to  and  is  additional  to  the 
salary  charge  P — Not  so,  as  regards  our  four  permanent 
officers,  whose  pension  we  shall  pay.  Annual  allow- 
ances amounting  to  5901.  are  made  to  18  offlcfr^  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Controller  of  Stamps,  and  the 
Inspector  of  Stamping,  Inland  Bevenue  Department ; 
and  a  further  annual  sum  of  lOOZ.  is  granted  in  oon- 
sidentiou  of  f>uch  pensions  as  may  hereafter  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  these  officers  on 
account  of  their  employment  on  behalf  of  this  office, 
such  100/.  being  only  payable  so  long  as  the  18  officers 
Bre  thus  employed.  A  further  annual  payment  of  3002. 
is  made  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Bevenue  for  mis- 
cellaneohs  services. 

11.764.  (Sir  Andrew  Beoble.)  And  what  is  the  total 
payment  now  P— The  total  payment  for  salaries  is  8002. 
Besides  that  we  pay  9901.  for  the  various  officers  who  are 
employed  on  our  stamp  work. 

11.765.  That  makes  1,7901.  altogether  P- Yes,  besides 
the  temporary  staff,  which  costs  about  1,7002.,  so  that  the 
total  charge  is  nearly  3,5002. 

11.766.  And  what  was  the  previous  amount  paidP — I 
am  afraid  I  cnnnot  give  a  figure  for  fair  comparison. 
The  salaries  which  are  now  8002.  were  in  1880  1.5662. ; 
but  the  payments  that  we  make  otherwise  must  be 
taken  with  the  liabilities  that  we  had  forpeuaion  for  that 
establishment  of  which  we  are  now  relieved.    I  have 
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not  the  meani)  exactly  of  giving  the  figure  for  com- 
parison. 

11.767.  Bat  on  the  whole  you  nre  satisfied  that  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  Indian  Uoveriimeut  by  this 
arrangement  P— I  think  uo ;  I  think  it  is  coosidered  to 
be  an  economical  arrangement. 

11.768.  {Mr.  Jackton.)  The  work  has  considerably  iu< 
creased  though,  has  it  not  ?— The  wurk  of  the  Department 
is  increasing. 

11.769.  {ChaiftHon.)  If  you  look  at  paragraph  19  of  the 
report  of  the  Hoine  Charges  Comnuttee,  you  will  see : — 
**  The  payment  for  stamps  was  settled  in  1886,  wheii  the 
"  management  of  the  guppties  was  transferred  to  the 
"  Inland  Bevenue  Department,  with  a  saving  oC  8672. 
"  in  the  salaries  paid  annually,  from  which  most  be 
'*  temporwily  deducted  pensions  amonntlng  to  4171. 
**  We  nave  no  remarks  to  make  on  this  branch  of  the 
'*  subject "  P— Tes ;  those  pensions  were  for  the  staff 
that  were  reduoed. 

11.770.  With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Jackson  has  jngt 
said,  the  stamps  obtained  cost  in  1878-9  41,35tfl.  and  in 
1887-8  54,067i:;but,  I  presume,  the  next  heading,  the 
Post  Office,  would  include  some  clurge  for  stamps, 
woidd  it  not  P — "So,  I  think  not ;  the  Post  Office  stamps 
would  not  be  under  the  head  of  stamps. 

11.771.  (Mr.  Jack»on.)  Of  course  that  includes  stamps 
and  stamp  papar  ? — Quite  so. 

11.772.  And,  of  oonrse,  in  that  period  there  has  been 
a  considerable  redaction  in  the  price  of  paper  ;  and, 
although  the  toUil  payment  now  is  not  more  than  a  few 
thousaad  pounds  more  than  it  was  then,  it  represent-i  a 
great  deal  more  paper  and  material  than  it  did  in  the 
earlier  yearsP — Yes ;  the  last  payments  for  stamps  were 
^.OoOf.  in  1893^,  and  4&,0Wl.  m  lS9-t-5  and  1U95-6. 
That  is  praottcally  about  the  same ;  41,0001.  and  5(,O00I. 
were  the  figures  for  1378-9  and  1887-8. 

11.773.  Yes,  my  point  is  this,  that  supposing  paper 
has  gone  down  25  per  cent.,  40,000^  now  purchases  a 
great  many  more  stieets  of  paper;  and  it  is  upon  the 
number  of  sheets  of  paper  that  the  amount  of  inspection 
depends  P — Yes,  that  would  be  bo. 

11,773a.  (Str  Ralph  Knox.)  What  articles  of  stationery 
are  necessarily  supplied  from  Earope  P —Printing  paper 
is  m03tly  supplied  locally.  But  the  indents  coutam  large 
demands  for  writing  pa[>er  and  envelopes,  drawing 
paper  and  materials,  bookbinder's  materials,  steel  and 
quill  pens,  copying  press  materials,  ink,  stationers' 
sundries,  such  as  gum  bottles,  paper  fasteners,  Ac. 

11.774.  (CAamaaa.)  Would  yon  now  turn  to  the  14th 
Report  of  the  Home  Charges  Committee,  page  131.  At 
paragraph  9  the  Committee  summarises  tbeir  recommen- 
dations on  the  subject  of  stsres.  Perhaps  yon  would  give 
us  the  sabstauce  of  that  Kuragraph.  and  tell  us  whether 
it  has  been  acted  on? — ^Tbe  paragraph  is:~"In  our 
"  eighth  report  we  inresti^ted  the  Stores  Department, 
"  and,  reserving  the  olenoal  portion  of  the  establish- 
"  ment  for  future  consideration,  expressed  oar  opinion 
**  that  any  saving  to  he  aoticipated  f^m  a  reduction  of 
*'  the  home  charges,  by  tlmnring  npon  the  Governmcmt 
**  of  India  the  duty  of  meeting  \n  that  country  the 
**  cost  of  the  stores  supplied,  would  be  rather  apparent 
"  than  real,  and  would  be  much  more  than  oounter- 
*'  balanced  by  the  disadvantages  that  it  would  entail. 
"  Considering  it,  therefore,  necessary  to  muntain  in 
'*  England  an  organization  for  the  purchase,  inspection, 
**  and  shipment  of  stores  of  Eturopean  manufacture,  we 
"  were  in  favour  of  the  existing  system;  we  recom* 
"  mended  that  an  endeavour  should  be  uiade  to  place 
"  on  a  more  satisfactory  financial  footing  the  arrange- 
"  ment  for  the  supply  of  malt  liquor,  unless  the  whole 
*'  supply  could  be  obtained  in  India;  we  suggested  the 
'*  reduction  of  the  salary  of  the  inspector  of  scientific 
"  inatraments  on  the  occasion  of  a  vacancy ;  and  we 
**  minted  out  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
"  Government  of  India  drawing  its  supplies  of  stores 
"  more  largely  from  local  sources."  The  speoifio  recom- 
mendations, therefore,  were  that  the  malt  litiuor  supply 
should  be  put  on  a  footing  under  which  it  wouL 
obtained  in  India;  that  has  been  done;  it  is  now 
wholly  supplied  there.  The  reduction  of  the  salary  of 
the  inspector  of  scientific;  instruments ;  I  think  a  vaoaucy 
has  not  occurred.  There  is  still  an  inspector,  and 
I  believe  it  is  the  same  umii.  And  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  Government  of  India  drawing  its 
HUpplies  of  stores  more  largely  from  local  sources  is 
explained  in  that  paper  which  I  have  handed  in,  from 
-which  it  will  be  seen  that  that  is  the  policy  which  ike 
Secretary  of  State  has  consistently  followed. 

I  S7S00. 


11,775.  The  general  result  of  this  examination  has        Sir  H. 

been,  I  think,  to  show  that,  at  all  events  up  to  the  year  Wai^fleld,' 
1887-88,  the  amount  of  stores  bought  in  Englaua  for  K.d.S.1. 
use  in  India  had  not  diminished  P— Yea.  C.B. 


11.776.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether,  in  the  in* 
terval  that  has  passed  since  that  time,  they  have 
increased  or  decreased? — The  military  stores  uTein* 
creased,  the  Ordnance  stwes  obtained  from  1^  Wftr 
Office ;  but  there  has  been  now  again  a  considerabte 
falling-ofi*  owing  to  the  completion  of  the  re-ormttment 
of  the  troops. 

11.777.  le  that  borne  in  mind  in  the  maintenance  of 
your  Steve  Department,  because,  of  course,  if  the  amoont 
of  Bt<»ea  fells  off  and  yon  have  a  pearmanent  establish* 
ment  coeting  a  certain  sum,  the  result  would  be  largely 
to  increase  the  percenta^  would  it  not  P — I  was  going 
on  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  the  stores 
that  are  inspected  by  the  Stores  De)>6t  has  varied  very 
materially.  I  think  that  may  be  taken,  one  year  aith 
another,  as  being  practically  about  the  same  as  it  was. 

17.778.  (Mr.  JadcMm.)  When  you  say  the  cost,  do  yoa 
mean  theumual  expenditure  P — The  annual  expenditure 

17.779.  Of  course  the  cost  has  nu-iedP— Yes;  the 
great  variation  that  has  taken  jploce  in  our  stores  haa 
been  in  the  military  stores  obtained  from  the  War 
Office.  In  the  other  stores  I  do  not  think  thwe  hu 
been  any  material  change. 

11.780.  (Ghainnan.)  The  malt  liquor,  for  instance,  has 
all  disappeared  as  an  article  sent  out  from  here  ? — ^Yes ; 
and  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  establi^ment  in 
conseqaence  1  the  officers  specially  appointed  for  its 
inspection  are  no  longer  in  the  office. 

11.781.  That  is  to  S  iy,  the  India  Office  are  quite  alive 
to  the  fact,  that,  if  they  have  laid  it  down  as  their 
policy  to  obtain  whatever  they  can  advantageously  in 
India,  and  they  maintaina  permanent  Stores  department 
over  here,  the  result  of  that  policy  must  be  watched, 
otherwise  you  might  get  a  percentage  quite  out  of  pro- 
portion in  the  cost  of  inspection  at  home  Y — Yes ;  I  think 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  is  fnlly  alive  to 
that.  There  have  been  several  examinations  of  the 
Stores  Department,  and  the  staff  has  always  been  kept 
down  to  the  minimum.  It  is  now  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  normal  strength,  bub  I  believe  at  this  moment  there 
is  one  reduction  under  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

11.782.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Bat,  of  oonrse,  the  cost  of  in- 
spection depends,  not  upon  the  number  of  sovereigns 
expended,  S3  much  as  upon  the  numlier  of  articles  pn^ 
chased  P — Your  point  is  that  it  may  not  be  the  coat,  bat 
it  is  the  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

11.783.  I  put  it  in  this  way,  that  supposing  that  the 
price  of  the  stores  has  fallen  2rt  per  cent.,  paying  a 
smaller  peroentige  upon  the  cost  would  nat  neoessirily 
mean  ttuit  there  had  been  25  per  cent,  redui^tm  in  tibe 
work  P — Jnst  so  ;  bail  I  think  that  the  object  of  iJiis 
Committee,  from  whose  report  the  Chairman  has  been 
quoting,  was  rather  to  see  whether,  as  judged  by  a  per- 
centage on  the  stores,  the  India  Ofioe  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  work  was  an  expensive  one,  compared  with 
what  it  would  be  if  they  bought  from  contractors, 
paying  them  their  profit ;  and  the  view  that  was  taken 
was  that  it  was  a  very  economical  mode  of  working. 
That  perhaps  com  only  be  jigged  on  the  value  of  the 
stores. 

11,784-5.  I  notice  that  the  term  European  stores  is 
used ;  is  it  the  ftct  th'it  stores  bought  in  this  country 
do  consist  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  European 
stores  other  th%n  British  P — No ;  yon  must  only  take 
that  word  "  European"  as  in  contrast  to  "  Indian."  It 
does  not  at  all  refer  to  the  question  of  policy,  as  to 
where  the  stores  bought  in  Europe  shall  be  obtained.  I 
believe  that  on  that  point  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
given  very  specific  instructions  ih\t  they  are  to  be 
obtained  of  British  manufacture,  if  possible. 

11,786.  Of  course  there  will  be  some  purchases  made 
abroad  P — There  may  occasionally  be  some,  but  I  think 
they  are  verf  rare.  The  word  "European"  has  no 
meaning  of  that  kind  ;  it  is  simply  used  as  opposed  to 
"  Indian.'* 

11,767.  (Mr,  Buchanan.)  In  this  paper  (Correspondence 
relating  to  the  Local  Supply  of  Stores  required  by 
Government  Departments  in  India),  the  only  sub- 
stantial matter  apparently  dealt  with  subsequent  to 
this  report  of  1889,  is  that  apparently  the  Goremment 
of  Indui  are  empowered  to  purchase  under  certain 
conditions  railway  plant  and  material  in  India  P^Yes,  I 
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Sir  If.  think  that  is  the  only  point  that  can  be  said  to  affect 

WaUrfleld,  the  polioy,  which  has  occurred  since  1889. 
JT  C  S I 

C.B.  '  llf788.  Have  the  Govemment  of  India  made  use  of 

'  their  opportnnitieB  and  purchased  much  railway  plant 

S4  June  IBM.  sinoethiswu  issued? — They  have  endeavoured  to  do 

  so,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  it  has 

Homt  been  carried  into  effect;  they  have,  however,  certainly 

Adnuidstra-  invited  tenders  in  oonsequeiice' of  the  despatches  that 

tloD.  ave  mentioned  there. 

11.789.  Ton  do  not  know  whether  they  liave  actually 
made  many  jmrchases,  and  whether  the  system  has  beer. 
Ro  far  set  in  operation  as  to  enable  one  to  judge  whether 
it  is  economical  or  not  V — No,  I  am  afraid  1  oannot 
answer  that.  I  think  I  must  ask  you  to  refer  to  the 
Director  General  if  you  wish  to  know  that. 

11.790.  {Sir  BaJph  Knox.)  The  railway  stores  appear 
to  be  quite  half  the  amount  of  stores  s?nt  to  India,  are 
they  notP — Yes.  I  think  thej  are,  but  if  you  are 
alluding  to  Mr.  Buchanan's  point,  those  orders  refer  to 
a  partimilar  kind  of  bridge  work,  1  think. 

11.791.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Principally  bridge  work,  I 
think  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

11.792.  (Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  Snuh  locally 
supplied  stores  would  be  included  in  tbe  annual  return. 
I  suppose,  which  is  furnished  by  the  Government  of 
India  r^Certainly  they  would. 

1 1,79.1.  The  amount  would  be  shown  each  year  in  the 
return  P— Yes. 

11,794-5.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  on 
the  subject  of  tho  KeKi'stry  and  Becord  Department  P 
We  have  alremly  taken  some  evidence  on  that  point, 
when  We  were  considering  tbo  Correspondence  Depart- 
ments. But  you  may  have  s.tme  further  remark  to 
make  upon  itP — I  may  perhaps  read  my  note. 

11.796.  If  you  please  P — The  Registry  and  Beoord 
Department  has  been  entirely  reorganised.  Formerly 
much  of  the  copying  and  registering  was  done  in  the 
several  brunches  of  the  Correspondence  Department, 
which  is  now  performed  by  clerks  in  the  sub-registries 
and  by  women  typists.  Asides  the  registrar  ana  three 
assistants,  there  were  in  1876-76,  on?  extra -assistant, 
one  geographicdl  assistant  and  his  clerk,  a  map  mounter, 
a  lithographic  printer,  a  keeper  of  reooras,  and  35 
second  class  clerks  and  writers,  or  45  in  all.  In  1893-4, 
there  were  one  keeper  of  records,  one  assistant  one 
keeper  of  geographical  rerords,  43  second  class  clerks, 
supplemental  clerks,  &c.,  and  boy  copyistB.  and  nine 
women  typists,  making,  with  the  ttegistraraudSaperin- 
tenJent  of  Becords  au'i  his  three  assistants,  a  total  of 
59.  There  are  now  37  second'Class  clerks,  &c.,  and 
seven  boy  copyists,  and  the  posl;  of  assistuit  keeper  of 
records  has  been  abolished. 

11.797.  And  does  that  represent  now  the  normal 
establishment,  oi*  are  yon  contemplating  any  further 
changes  ? — ^The  normal  strength  is  to  be  S  second-class 
clerks,  which  is  practically  the  s^me  as  the  present 
establishment. 

11,796.  What  increase  has  occurred  among  the 
miscellaneons  officers  ?— The  number  had  rism  from  15 
in  1875-0,  to  29  in  1893-4.  'llie  addition  was  caused 
chiefly  Yiv  reckoning  among  them  the  private  secretary 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  (who,  in  1875-6  wai*,  and 
in  1893-4  was  not,  a  member  of  the  establishment),  the 
assistant  to  the  solicitor  and  the  clerk  to  the  legal 
adviser,  the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Income 
Tax,  the  actuary  and  his  computing  clerk,  and  copyist, 
the  work  now  performed  by  whom  was  formerly  charged 
for  in  other  departments.  But  besides  these  tie  con- 
duct of  tho  business  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph 
Department  in  this  office  has  added  thi  Director-in- 
ChieF  and  three  clerks  to  the  btaO*;  and  now  a))- 
pointments  have  been  made  of  the  Deputy  Government 
Director  of  Indian  Railway  Companies,  an  Ordnance 
Consulting  OfBcer,  an  officer  attached  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Department  at  the  Sorse  Guards,  and  a  paid 
member  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Committee.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  appointment  of  Solicitor,  as  distinct 
from  the  hegtH  Adviser,  has  been  abolished.  Since  1893 
another  cl?rk  his  been  appointed  in  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Deportment ;  but  the  post  of 
consulting  officer  for  the  Troop  Service  has  been 
abolished,  and  the  priTOte  secretaryship  is  now  held  by 
a  member  of  the  establishment. 

11,799.  Is  that  a  permanent  rale  that  the  privata 
secretary  should  be  a  member  of  the  establishment  P— 
No,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
^e  daj. 


11.800.  Then  we  come  to  the  messenger  establishment; 
has  the  strength  of  the  office  keepers  and  messengers, 
housemaids,  and  artisans,  been  the  sime  throughout  P— 
There  were  reductions  of  one  messenger  and  an  assis- 
tant housekeeper,  and  an  increase  of  four  artizans  and 
one  housemaid.  The  number  of  messengers  has  been 
further  reduced  by  one,  and  of  the  total  seven  are  boy 
messengers. 

11.801.  Has  the  Indi'i  Office  adopted  the  course,  which 
I  understand,  is  being  gradually  adopted  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  Civil  Service,  of  giving  a  preference 
to  men  who  have  served  in  the  army  and  navy  f — I 
think  not.  It  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
day  to  nominate.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  laid 
down  BO. 

11.802.  Who  are  the  artizans  and  labourers ;  are  they 
merely  coal  porters  P — Yes,  and  the  manager  of  the 
hydraulic  lift,  and  firemen. 

11.803.  Tlien  we  come  to  the  Audit  Depnrt-ment ;  what 
uhange  has  taken  place  in  that  department  since  1875- 
76  P — It  has  been  re-orgHiiiBe<l ;  the  senior  inspector  is 
now  entitled  assistant  to  the  auditor,  and  the  junior 
inspectorship  is  altolished;  the  four  senior  examiners 
are  termed  senior  clerks ;  and  in  place  of  the  eight 
junior  examiners  and  two  writers,  there  were  in  1893-4 
four  junior  clerks  and  nine  second-class  clerks. 
One  second-class  clerk  has  since  been  substituted  for  a 
junior  clerk.  The  normal  strength  is  to  be  two  seniort 
three  junior,  and  13  second-class  clerks. 

11.804.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  Depart- 
ment P — It  h-id  been  increased  from  i,4l0l.  to  6,7241. 
But  this  wm  in  a  measure  due  to  the  slow  promotion 
under  tlie  former  scale,  owing  to  which  tbany  had 
attained  the  maximum  of  their  grade.  Tn  the  re-orga- 
nisation the  pay  of  the  senior  and  junior  clerks  was 
increased,  the  number  lieing reduced,  so  that  the  money 
was  better  distributed,  ana  a  considerable  saving  will 
be  effected  as  vacancies  occur.  The  cost  in  1896  is 
estimated  at  6.208^.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  tbtidc 
thit  is  about  the  normal  oost. 

11.805.  We  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  evidence  of 
the  auditor,  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
into  any  qoestiou  witli  regard  to  bis  functions,  bat  there 
ma^  be  some  remarks  yon  would  like  to  oBee  upon  the 
subject  of  the  audit  arrangement  P — Xo.  I  think  not 
atalL  The  great  didk;ulty  that  I  see  at  present  in 
audit  arrangements  is  with  Tefer^we  to  the  Army 
charges.  The  auditor  complains,  he  has  mentioned  it 
to  Parliament  and  lie  has  now  reported  it  again»  that  he 
hts  not  the  means  of  checking  tite  pa^'ments  which  are 
made  for  the  Army  effective  charges.  I  liave  funushed 
him  with  statements  which  uhow,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
estal>lishment  o:i  which  we  pay  is  practically  kept  up  ; 
but  he  would  like  to  havej  exact  returns  to  show  that 
there  was  the  numlier  of  men  in  India,  and  to  diminish 
the  payments  we  make  to  the  W ar  Office  if  they  fell 
short  by  a  few  men.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  wishes  to  take  that  view.  I  think  he  is  prepared 
to  pay  on  the  nofmal  establishment,  but,  no  doubt, 
for  a  literally  effective  audit  we  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  actual  returns.  And  another  point  is  with 
reference  to  the  deferred  pay.  I  think  we  shall, 
probably,  be  obliged  to  write  to  the  War  Office,  and  ask 
if  they  can  give  any  means  of  enabling  the  auditor 
to  have  an  effective  audit  of  the  deferred  pay. 

11.806.  Of  coarse  the  question  of  the  relations 
between  the  India  Office  and  the  War  Office  forma  a 
very  important  branch  of  the  inquiry  committed  to  us. 
Do  jon  anticipate  that,  when  we  are  dealing  witii  those 
charges,  you  will  call  our  attention  to  this  defect  in  the 
system  P— £  think  X  shall  be  obliged  probaUjr  to  point 
out  to  the  Commission  what  the  anditiv  hae  said.  I  do 
not  think  that  present,  at  laiy  rate,  the  Seoretaty  of 
State  is  disposed  to  press  the  point ;  but  the  Mbditer,  so 
far  as  bis  reports  go,  is  not  naderthe  Seerete^ry  <rf  &ato ; 
and  he  reptn^  that  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  ehedc. 

11.807.  (Jfr.  Jaelaon.)  I  understood  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield  to  say  it  was  not  a  defect  in  his  view,  but 
that  it  was  a  defect  in  the  auditor's  view  P — Quite  so. 

11.808.  (Clutirman.)  And  I  also  understood  him  to 
say  that  the  Secretary  ot  State  is  in  the  main  satisfied 
with  the  present  system ;  he  is  not  pressing  for  a 
changeP— When  the  auditor  reported  last  year  it  was 
put  before  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  and  he 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  take  any  further  steps. 
Tho  auditor  has  repeated  his  objection  in  his  report 
made  this  year,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  and 
I  think  we  shall  probablj  hare  to  oommanioate  wiuL  the 
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War  Office,  and  ascertain  whether  they  hiive  the  meaiiH 
to  satisfy  him.  One  point  which  comes  before  the 
Sscretary  of  State  is  that  the  aaditor's  demand  might 
probably  involve  »  oonaiderable  addition  to  the  Audit 
Dfipartment. 

U,809.  If,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  apportion- 
ment of  military  charges,  the  Secretary  of  State  chooses 
to  put  the  question  before  m,  it  seems  to  me  to  come 
within  onr  reference  ? — Yes. 

11.810.  Then  we  have  a  charge  for  Store  Depart- 
ment w^CH,  rent,  &o.,  outside  the  salaries  with  wnich 
we  han  been  dealing  F— Tes. 

11.811.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that 
charge?  What  haBl>een  the  increase? — The  increase 
<m  the  whole  is  1,6781.  from  25,1771.  to  26,8&5{.,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  is  merely  nominal. 

11.812.  Can  yon  give  the  details  of  uiy  of  these 
dmge«  P— The  wagra  of  artifloerR  and  labourers  were  in 
1875-6  11,5761..  and  in  1893-iM  11,371/.,  making  a 
redaction  of  2051. ;  the  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  were  in 
1875-61. 1.483/.,  and  in  18d^  1,4102.. showing  a  reduc- 
tion of  731. ;  the  repairB,  ftamiture,  and  fittings  were  in 
1875-6  1,3851.,  and  in  1893^  1.466Z..  making  an 
inoreaae  of  811. ;  the  new  works  in  1875-6  were  3^531., 
and  in  1893-1  2,3361.,  making  a  reduction  of  917Z.  ;  in 
the  year  1875-6  there  was  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  depdt,  and  in  1893-4  the  hydraulic  lif  b  and  electric 
light  were  introdaced ;  the  coal,  gas,  and  bouse  articles 
in  1875-6  were  P8U.,  nnd  in  1893-4  798/.,  giving  a 
reduction  of  183/. ;  the  travelling  expenses  of  officers  of 
the  Department  in  1875-6  were  l,5i6/.,  and  iu  1893-4 
2,537i.,  making  an  increase  of  99U. ;  the  Professional 
Inspectors'  Commission  and  travelling  expenses  in 
1875-6  were  28:}/.,  and  in  1893-4  1,578/.,  making  an 
increase  of  1,295/. ;  tfant  yon  will  observe  is  a  very  large 
part  of  the  total  increase  of  1,6781.,  and,  ont  of  that 
1,2952.,  8591.  wonld,  in  1875-6,  have  been  incloded  in  the 
price  of  the  atores,  bo  that  it  is  a  mere  re-arrangement 
of  obarge,  and  250/.  are  for  special  payments  made  iu 
1893-4  for  inspection  and  valnation.  The  oost  of  Police 
in  1875-6  was  1.0341.,  and  in  1893-4  1,5931.,  making 
an  increase  of  5591.,-  the  cost  of  advertisementB  in 
1875-6  was  335^,  and  in  1893-4  36/.,  making  a  r«dtto- 
tiun  of  299/. ;  the  canine  of  stores,  patterns,  and 
miflcellaneons  charges  in  1875-6  were  1.391/.,  and  in 
1893-4  1,028/.,  making  a  reduction  of  13631.  The  Sur- 
veyor of  Shipping  and  the  commission  of  freight  arc 
now  charged  eUe  where  (I  have  mentioned  the 
Surveyor  of  Shipping  among  the  BalEU>ie8j ;  they  form 
a  nominal  reduction  of  637/.  And  the  B*iPF^  stamfH 
for  India  has  increased  from  1,273/.  to  2,7021.,  making 
an  increase  of  1,429/. 

11.813.  Then  in  reality  you  may  almost  say  these 
charges  are  stationary,  are  they  not? — They  are  prac- 
tically about  the  same.  . 

11.814.  Ton  can  only  say  that  it  is  that  sort  of  TU*ia- 
tion  that  yon  find  in  any  big  establishment? — Yes ;  and 
also  a  good  deal  of  it  is  nominaL 

11.815.  I  will  reserve  the  management  of  the  deU, 
which  is  an  interesting  enl^ect,  till  later.  Taking  law 
charges ;  the  India  Office  have  not  of  late  been  giving 
much  employment  to  lawyers,  I  think  P — There  was  a 
oonsiderabln  reduction  in  the  law  charges  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  1875-6  we  had  a  solicitor  ontside  the  office 
to  whom  an  allowance  of  2,0001.  was  paid  for  his  staO*. 
We  now  only  pay  569/.  on  th^t  account,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  head  of  salaries,  and  the  further  reduction 
is  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  disbursements  in  1875-6 
were  347/.,  and  in  1893-4  only  110/. 

11.816.  And  I  see  last  year  it  has  fallen  still  farther 
to  68{.  I  think,  has  it  not?— Yes,  I  think  our  Legal 
AdTiMT  is  very  economical. 

11.817.  The  next  item  is  telegrams  to  India,,  which 
show  a  veiT  considerable  increase,  as  far  as  a  conipari»on 
between  1875-6  and  1893-4  goes,  but  I  think  in  the 
last  year  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  the  heavy  charge  in  1893-4  wa.s  exceptional. 

11.818.  Is  that  dao  to  the  increased  ase  of  the  tele- 
graph, or  to  incresse  in  the  charges  for  telegraphic 
messages  ? — ^The  actoal  charges  for  transmission  have 
been  rednced,  bnt  the  telegraph  no  donbt  has  been 
hroariit  more  into  use,  and  the  charge  varies  very 
greatly  when  questions  of  policy  arise,  which  may 
require  a  great  deal  of  telegraphic  commtmication  in  a 
particaloff  year. 

11.819.  Then  comes  the  postage  of  desYwtoheB  to  and 
from  India  in  wbioh  there  is  a  Tory  heavy  fsU.  Hare 


the  telegrams  replaced  the  letters? — TSo  ;  I  think  it  is 
dne  to  the  rednotion  of  the  charge  for  postage. 

11320.  Then  we  come  to  contingencies ;  can  yon  tell 
US  the  nature  of  the  charges  that  are  contained  in  that 
heading  ? — Bates  and  taxes  hare  risen  from  3591.  in 
1875-6,  to  816/.  in  1893-4;  repairs,  furniture,  and 
fittings,  from  3,822/.  to  5,469/. ;  coal,  gas,  and  house 
articles,  from  1,.526/.  to  1,544/. ;  postage  (inluid  postage) 
from  431/.  to  1,021/. ;  telegrams  (not  to  India)  from  16^ 
to  40/. ;  travelling  expenses  from  241/.  to  2521. ;  news  • 
papers,  Parliamentary  papers,  and  books,  have  dimi- 
nished from  1,411/.  to  1.U87I. ;  advertisements  from 
1,402/.  to  457/.;  stamps  from  100/.  to  93/.;  there  is  a 
new  charge  of  postal  and  money  orders,  91/.  in  1893-4; 
messengers*  nniforms  haTe  fallen  from  523i.  to  355/., 
which  in  an  accidental  reduction  every  other  ywr; 
messengers'  allowances  for  night  watching  ii  a  new 
charge.  1821.  in  1893-4,  which  must  be  set  agauist  tfaa 
police  in  whieh  the  cost  has  been  reduced  m>m  813/- 
to  1441.  The  charge  for  library  in  1875-6  was  1.182/. ; 
it  is  now  transferred  to  another  head,  that  of  scientific 
and  minor  departments.  Ifiscellaneous  charges  have 
fallen  from  1,464/.  *-o  Then  there  is  a  new  charge 

of  1,0471.  for  cataloguing  the  records. 

11,821.  Do  yon  know  what  the  charge  for  the  librdr^ 
is  now?— ^e  library  grant  is  3,<X)0T.  a  year.  It  is 
limited  to  this  amount  which  may  be  spent  at  the 

discretion  of  the  Library  Committee. 

11,622.  Is  th«t  a  charge  tor  baying  and  binding  books 
and  keeping  them  in  order,  or  does  it  include  the  par* 
chflse  of  books  reqaiied  for  the  office  work.  Bine  Books 
and  so  forth  ?— No ;  it  does  not  include  Blue  Books ;  it 
is  for  the  library  as  distinct  from  the  office,  bat  it  in> 
clades  l«ge  sabveutions  for  Oriental  works  that  hxn 
been  brought  oot. 

ll,8i?3-4.  Is  not  3,0001.  a  year  rather  a  Isr^  library 
charae  P — I  haTehada  note  prepared  on  the  snbiect  in  case 
the  (x>mmiBsion  might  wii<h  to  see  it.  In  1677  tne  Libr<iry 
Committee  examined  the  question  of  expenditure  on 
literature.  &c.,  which  they  found,  during  the  seven  years 
frooi  1869-70  to  1875-6,  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

£ 

Cataloguing  and  purchase  of  MBS.  -  4^294 
Publication  of  the  "Eig  Veda".  -  4,872 
Purchase  of  coins  -  480 

Subvention  of  Boyal  Asiatic  8(?ciety 

(210/.  a  year)  .  -  -  -  1,470 
Subscription  to  the  Hakluyt  Society  (211. 

a  year)  -----  147 
Pnrchase  of  book»,  magasines.  Ao.  -  1,093 
Grants  in  aid  of  pnblicatiOM,  Oriental 

and  archfoological  ...  8,481 
Minor  grants  in  aid  ...  :l,900 
Patronage  of  books        ...  7,045 

31,452 

That  is  to  say.  the  average  for  the  seven  years  was 
about  4,500/,  a  year;  and  it  was  decided  thit  in  fnture 
the  payments  to  cover  all  such  expenditnre.  nnless 
nrovide'd  for  in  the  Indian  Estimates,  should  not  exceed 
3,500/.  in  any  year.  This  grant  was  reduced  to  3,000/. 
a  yeer  in  1889  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home 
Charges  Committee. 

11,825.  That  i<>  what  it  stands  at  now?— Th^t  is  what 
it  stands  at  now  as  a  maximum. 

11,626-7.  It  in  a  subTention  to  literature,  such  as 
becomes  a  wealthy  country  ? — It  was  divided  in  1893-4 
as  follows  :— 


Oriental  Works  - 

Flora  Indioa         .         .         .  . 
AdministT^ive  Works 
.IBuropean  works  reUting  to  India 
Suliecriptions  .... 
Art,  miniatures  of  Indian  Princes,  repair 

of  pictures  - 
Hups,  second-hand  books  - 
ITauna  Indica  - 
Cataloguing  records,  extra  payment 


£ 

979 
172 
1P7 
86 
232 

117 
283 
250 
47 

a.363 


11,138.  {Sir  Balph  Knox.)  There  was  nearly  l^OOOL 
for  Oriental  works,  apparently  ?  -Yea,  979/.  on  Oriental 
works,  besides  Babscriptionti  to  societies  to  bring  ont 
scientific  works. 
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11.829.  Ib  that  Bpent  on  tnuulationB  of  portious  of 
Oriental  works? — ^They  are  grants  made  to  learned 
aathoTB  for  editing,  and  in  many  cases  translating 
manuscriptB  of  Oriental  works. 

11.830.  Are  they  frequently  referred  to  in  the  India 
Office  P — Yes ;  not  in  the  India  Office,  bnt  iu  the  Library. 
The  Library  is  nsed  very  Ixrfzely.  It  ia  not  maintained 
for  the  pnrpose  of  the  India  Office. 

ll,8iSl,  It  is  an  Indian  Library  in  this  conntry  for 
the  use  of  people  generally,  or  stodentsP — It  is  the 
great  Indian  Library  ;  perhaps  the  Bodleian  is  the  only 
greater  one. 

11.832.  {Mt.  Jadcson.)  Where  is  itP— It  is  at  the  top 
of  this  Office,  bat  it  is  just  at  this  moment  under 

leconBtraction. 

11.833.  (Kr.  Buchanan.)  Is  it  open  to  the  public?— 
Jt  is  open  to  the  public. 

11.834.  (Ohairman.)  There  is  one  item  I  sbonld  like 
to  call  yonr  attention  to,  viz.,  rates  and  taxes.  I  see 
that  that  formed  a  sobject  of  inquiry  by  the  Home 

-  Charges  Committee  in  their  15th  Report,  at  page  134. 
Those  rates  and  taxes  are  paid  under  arrangement 
between  the  two  GoTernments,  are  they  not ? — icb. 

11335.  Have  yon  anytbing  to  say  jpon  that  arrange- 
ment P — The  incrense  of  chai^  is  dne  to  the  re-valua- 
tion of  the  pro|»erty  which  took  placo  a  few  yeara  aao, 
and  it  is  given  in  this  passage  to  which  yonr  Lordship 
has  referred :~"  By  an  Act  of  18()4  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  61.). 
"  the  land  required  for  the  site  oF  the  India  Office  was 
•  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  for  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
"  ment  of  India,  at  a  total  cost  of  86,765Z.  lis.  4d  ,  on 
**  tho  condition  that  it  ahoald  continue  liable  to  the 
"  payment  of  J^tha  of  all  the  parochial  rates  and  taxes 
*'  to  which  the  entirety  of  the  land  (of  which  it  formed 
"  a  part),  acqaired  by  the  Comm'SBioners  of  Works  ftr 
'*  the  cxtenaion  of  the  public  offices,  was  liable  by  law. 
"  The  aggregate  of  the  asBetsmenls  on  the  houses 
**  formerW  standing  on  the  complete  site  was  3,394?.,  of 
"  which  amounted  to  1,066/.  i3».  7tl..  and  the 

"  rates  were  paidon  that  assesBment  up  to  1876,  though 
**  the  legal  liability  had  ceased  at  Uicuaelmaa,  1873." 

11.836.  That  is  to  say,  the  Government  of  India  gare 
that  sum  for  the  land,  snbject  to  the  condition  that  it 
should  continue  liable  to  that  extent  on  account  of  rates 
and  taxes  P — Yes.  "  Bates  were  also  paid  on  an  assess- 
*'  ment  of  1,7591.  onacconutof  the  plot  on  the  south  side 
**  of  Charles  Stieet." 

11.837.  Ib  that  the  plot  where  there  is  that  iron 
building  P — Yes. 

11.838.  "W&s  that  ever  in  the  hands  of  the  India 
Office  P— Yes.  "  In  1877  the  Inspector  of  the  Treasury 
"  proponed  an  asBessment  or  rateable  value  of  la.SW/. 
*'  for  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  of  which  2,900/.  was 
*'  assigned  to  this  Office,  and  600/.  to  tho  vacant  site  in 
"  Charles  Street.  The  vestry  clerk  of  the  parish  of  St. 
"  Margaret  and  St.  John,  Westminster,  was  thereupon 
*'  informed  that,  as  an  act  of  grace,  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  in  Council  would  contribute  towards  the  rates  of 
"  the  parish  on  the  increased  assessment  of  2.900/.,  pro- 
**  Tided  thut  the  assessment  on  the  nicant  land  was 
"  reduced  to  6002.,  making  3,5001.  in  all.  In  ]8d0-81  the 
"  Buperfloous  land  adjoining  the  India  Office  was  sold  to 
"  the  CommiBsioners  of  Works  for  68,600/.,  and  the 
"  assesBmont  upon  which  rates  are  payable  was  there- 
"  upon  reduced  to  2,900/." 

11.839.  Then  in  reality  the  land  upon  which  the  India 
Office  stands  only  cost  you  about  18,000/.  odd?— I 
noticed  that  point  as  X  was  reading  it ;  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  we  can  say  that  that  is  the  result. 

11.840.  I  think  the  paragraph  means  thatP — No ;  I 
see  that,  besides  the  sum  mentioned  by  the  Committee 
aa  paid  for  the  site  of  the  office,  ^,8:231.  was  paid  fw 
the  approaches. 

11.841.  Therefore  you  only  now  stand  chtirged  with 
thin  part  of  the  quadrdngle,  on  which  the  India  Office 
now  st  inds  r* — 8H,766/.  for  the  site  of  the  office,  iind 
13,724/.  as  the  balance  on  the  other  ground,  or  altogether 
100.490/. 

11.842.  But  then  you  have  got  a  number  of  other 
offices;  for  instance,  those  offices  down  in  the  Belvidere 
Boad  P — They  are  not  included  in  this  charge  ;  but.  it 
you  look  forward  to  the  end  of  that  report,  there  is  a 
return  of  the  rates  and  taxes  over  10  years.  I  need 
not  take  the  year  1878-9  because  there  were  arrears  in 
that  year  which  vitiate  the  comparison,  but  all  through- 
ont  the  time  tho  sum  paid  has  been  between  abont  700L 


and  8001.    I  read  to  you  among  the  miscellimeonB 

charges  of  the  Stores  Department  a  payment  of  1,4831., 
reduced  to  1«4IM.,  for  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  in  which 
item  the  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  for  these  buildings  would 
be  inclnded. 

11.843.  The  taxes  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  are 
merely  upon  the  land  upon  which  this  building  is  bniltP 
—Yes, 

11.844.  Do  you  notice  that  auparently  the  ratM  paid 
on  the  plot  of  ground  iu  Charles  Street  were  npon  an 
assessment  of  1,7&9/. ;  but  under  the  arrangement  when 
you  took  it  over,  that  asBeBsmeut  was  reduced  to  6001  9 
—Yes. 

11.845.  A  considerable  reduction  as  for  as  the  rate- 
payers are  concerned  P — Yes,  it  was  an  agreement  that 
we  were  not  to  have  a  certain  total  exceeded,  so  the 
assessment  on  the  two  blocks  was  divided,  and  we 
agreed  to  pay  2,900/.  on  this  ^rt  of  the  building,  leaving 
6001.  on  the  other ;  and  tho  Board  of  Works,  I  suppose, 
have  the  advantage  of  that  now;  we  have  sold  the 
ground  to  them,  and  they  will  only  have  to  pay  6001. 

18.846.  That  is  all  they  have  to  pay  on  account  of 
that  ground  ? — ^Yes. 

11,817.  What  sum  waa  paid  to  the  Banks  of  England 
and  Ireland  for  the  management  of  the  Indian  debt  in 
1875-6  P— IS.SaS/ 

11,848.  And  in  1893-4  P—14,938f. 

11,819.  Could  you  give  us  also  the  aum  which  was  paid 
for  the  same  service  in  1894r-5F— 61,096/. 

11,850.  Has  there  been  any  change  niuce  1875-6  iuthe 
rate  of  payment  P — Yea.  In  I860  the  rate  was  fixed  st 
9401.  per  million,  the  dividends  being  then  payable  half 
yearly.  In  1885.  when  stock  was  issued  with  quarterly 
dividends,  the  rate  on  such  stock  was  raised  to  400/.  per 
million.  After  the  conversion  in  18fe7-8.  vihen  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  came  tf)  bear  quarterly  dividends,  the 
charge  was  fixed  at  300/.  per  million  on  half-yearly  and 
360/.  per  million  on  quarterly  dividend  stocks.  Becently, 
with  effect  from  January  Ist,  1896,  it  has  been  agreed  to 
pay  360i.  per  million  on  the  first  100  milliona  of  India 
Stock,  and  100/.  per  million  on  inrther  stock,  the  pay- 
ment for  debt  with  half-yearly  diTidends  remaining  at 
300/.  per  million. 

11,851-2.  What  is  the  amount  of  stock  on  which  these 
payments  are  made  P— In  1876-6  we  paid  to  the  Bank 
of  England  on  16,765,000/.  5°;o  stcok;  on  20,858.000/. 
4°/o  stock;  on  1,145,000/.  4°/o  transfer  loan  ;  and  on 
14,148.000/.  rupee  promissory  notes ;  the  total  held  by 
them  Iteing  about  62,700,000/.  Besides  that,  there  was 
at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  440.000/  5°/^  stock,  and  766,000/. 
4°/o  stock.  In  1893-*,  5  and  4°/o  stocks  had  l)een  paid 
off,  and  we  then  made  payments  to  the  Bank  of  Fngiand 
on  61,410,000/.  3k°io  stock  ;  33,698,000/.  3°/o  stock, 
besides  a  fresh  loan  of  1,300,000/.  ;  25.683,0001.  pro- 
missory notes  i  and  abont  2,400,000/.  debenture  stocks 
of  fottr  railways.  The  total  at  the  Bank  of  EInghuid 
was  about  124.000.000/ ,  and  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
there  was  of  Si°!^  and  3°/o  stock  about  3,700,000/. 

11.853.  Therefore,  as  fiu*  aa  the  Bank  of  England  is 
concerned,  you  paid  the  higher  rate  on  100,000,<K)0/.,  and 
the  lower  rate  upon  24^000,000/.  P— Yes ;  those  are  about 
the  figures.  On  96,000,0001.  we  paid  360/.  per  million, 
and  on  28,000,0002.  we  paid  300/.  per  million ;  the 
promissory  notes  bore  h^f-yearly  dividends,  and  thwe- 
fore  on  these  wo  paid  3001.  per  million. 

11.854.  But  I  thought  that  it  has  been  agreed  to  pay 
360/.  per  million  on  the  first  100  millions  of  India  Stock, 
and  loo/,  per  million  on  further  stock  P — You  are 
speakins;  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  from 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 

11.855.  Then  should  I  underatand  it  that,  upon  those 
figures,  under  the  arrangement  made  for  this  year,  you 
would  pay  360/.  per  million  on  100,000.000/.  and  100/. 
per  million  on  24,000.000/.  P— Well,  the  fact  is  that  in 
1893-4  the  figures  which  I  have  been  giving  you  did  not 
exceed  100,000,000/.,  and  now  the  total  amount  of  stock 
is  about  106,000,0001. 

11.856.  I  have  got  the  debt  as  you  stated  it  in  1893-4, 
61.000,000/.  at  3|  and  33.000,000/.  at  3°/o  P— And 
1,300.000/.  which  was  a  new  loan. 

11.8.S7.  But  it  worked  up  to  about  124.000,00(«. 
altogether  P — Yes. 

11,8-58.  And  what  I  wanted  to  know  was.  whether, 
under  the  new  arrangement  of  360/.  for  ike  first  100 
millions  and  lOOI.  per  million  afto*  that,  you  pay  3601. 
on  100.000,000/.  andlOOLpermillionon  the 24,000,000/.? 
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— ^o.  Yon  muBt  not  pnt  into  this  arrangement  the 
rupee  ddat  and  debenture  stooks  which  have  lialf-yearlj 
dividends.  On  those  we  pay  3001.  per  million  as  before. 
It  is  on  the  stock  which  bears  quarterly  dividends  that 
we  now  pay  8602.  for  the  first  100,000.0001.  and  1001. 
per  million  afterwardR. 

11.859.  Then  how  came  there  to  tie  »o  great  a  rise 
between  1898-4  and  1894-5  P— The  payments  in  1894-5 
included  a  special  payment  of  11,8381.,  owing  to  the 
conversion  of  the  rupee  loans  from  4  per  cent,  to  3}  per 
cent.  It  was  an  exceptional  charge  for  that  year  in 
consequence  of  the  verj'  heavy  amount  of  work  that 
the  Bank  of  Bngland  performed  for  us,  and  it  brought 
up  the  charge,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  about 
4&,00W.,  to  61.0001. 

11.860.  In  the  account  for  1898-4,  I  see  "discount 
"  sinking  fund  for  redemption  of  debt  incurred  in 
"  excess  of  money  raised  "  i  is  that  a  sinking  fund  that 
is  pnt  aside  in  order  to  reduce  the  eventual  and 
pennuient  charge  of  the  debt  to  the  iOOL  for  1001.  of 
stock  P — ^Tee ;  the  stock  having  been  issued  at  a  disconut^ 
ft  sum  is  inveited  qnarterly,  snfficimt  to  cancel  the 
diKfiiint  by  the  time  that  the  stock  wonld  become  re- 
deemable  at  par. 

11,881.  And  I  also  see  then  is  commission  on  sale  of 
debmtures ;  is  that  a  payment  made  to  the  Bank 
—8661.  5s.  in  1893-4?— Ko ;  that  was  a  commisfiou  of 
Vs  P^'  cent,  paid  to  the  official  broker  who  sold  the 
debentures.  When  such  debentures  are  offered  on 
public  tender,  the  same  rat«  of  oommission  is  paid  to 
the  brokers  and  agents. 

11.862.  Bather  in  the  same  form  as  was  allowed  b^ 
the  Imperial  Government  when  th^  converted  their 
stock  F— It  is  of  the  same  nature. 

11.863.  And  had  the  (Government  of  India  paid  it  on 
previous  occasions  P — It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
India  Office  always  to  give  some  commission  when 
debentures  or  stock  are  sold  otherwise  than  by  public 
adTerbisement ;  the  commission  is  given  in  all  cases  to 
brokers  and  ageuts  whose  tenders  are  accepted ;  the 
rate  varies  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  transaction. 

11.864.  Have  you  ^t  anthority  under  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  that  practice,  or  is  it  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
administrative  detail  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State? — I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  administra- 
tive detail ;  it  is  a  charge  of  the  year  like  any  other 
charge ;  it  is  mot  added  to  the  debt. 

11.865.  But  you  have  to  get  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament for  the  raising  of  a  loan  ?—  For  the  raising  of  a 
specific  amount  of  debt,  not  for  each  loan. 

11366.  And  have  lyoa  not  to  put  into  that  Act  the 
power  to  issue  this  brokerage  P— I  think  not  in  any 
Act. 

11.867,  Because  joa  are  aware  that  in  oar  Oonvmion 
Act  a  similar  power  for  it  was  distinctly  asked  from 
Parliament  F—Tes. 

11.868.  Only  in  that  case  it  wm  a  novdty ;  it  had 
never  been  done  before  P— It  was  a  new  transaction  for 
the  Bi^liBh  Oovmiment. 

11368.  (Mr.  JndiMm.)  That  was  on  the  question  of 
•  ccmverrion  F—Tes.' 

11,870.  And  that  is  really  only  a  question  of  price,  is 
it  notP — It  is  a  question  of  price  on  issue.  It  is  usaal 
to  give  a  commission,  whether  the  issue  is  made  by 
poblic  advertisement  or  whether  it  is  on  very  rare 
occasions  made  privately  through  the  officiul  broker. 
*  11,871.  {Chairman.)  And  that  I  take  it  has  been  the 
practice  ? — It  has  always  been  the  habit. 

11.872.  The  brokers  are  entrusted  with  the  sale  of 
these  securities,  and  they  charge  a  brokerage  on  the  sale  ? 
— The  usual  practice'  is  to  issue  a  pulilic  advertise- 
ment; and  in  the  case  of  any  tender  which  is  put  in  by 
a  broker  and  duly  authenticated  by  him,  the  Bank  of 
England  are  authorised  to  grant  a  commission  to  the 
broker  or  agent. 

11.873.  That  is  rather  a  different  triuigdction  from 
that  which  was  authorised  by  the  Imperial  Government 
on  the  conversion  j  there  it  was  a  hrokerage  on  any 
amnnnt  that  a  broker  or  agent  brought  in  for  conversion  ? 
—Tea. 

11.874.  {Afr.  Jttekmn.)  But  practically  the  stlo  of 
dei)entures  really  takes  thenlace,  as  it  were,  of  a  trans- 
action in  Treasury  Bills  F—Tes ;  the  brokerage  is  a  part 
of  the  price. 

11375.  It  is  a  part  of  the  price ;  tenders  are  invited, 
and,  in  fact,  you  have  no  fixed  limit  as  to  price ;  yon 
may  fix  yonr  own  minimum  P— Tes. 


11.876.  And  I  snpiKHe  yon  may  accept  tenders  aboTe 
that  minimum?— Quite  so. 

11.877.  But  it  is  understood  that  a  tender  carries  with 
it  a  brokerage  to  the  persons  tendering  P— Y^.  It  is 
not  the  practice  to  advertise  the  brokerage;  but  it  is 
well  kaov  n  in  the  City ;  and  the  Bank  of  Eng^d  is 

authorised  to  pay  the  unouut  of  the  commission,  wldoh, 
as  I  say,  varies  according  to  the  natnre  of  the  transac- 
tion for  which  the  broker  or  agent  has  tendered. 

11,876.  In  fact  the  brokerage  brings  you  a  larger 
number  of  offers  P — Tes,  and  probably  at  a  better 

price. 

11.879.  (Chairman.)  The  object  of  it  is  to  facilitate 
the  sale,  just  as  under  Mr.  Goschen's  Act  it  was  to 
facilitate  the  stock  tendered  for  conversion  P — Jnst  so. 

11.880.  Would  you  give  us  the  details  of  those  two 
Fiums,  the  ]8,a85I.  in  J875-6,  and  the  44,9381.  in 
1893-4  P— The  payment  of  18,985^  in  1875-6  consisted 
of  3401.  a  million  on  India  stock  amounting  to  13,1852. 
and  5,ii002.  on  the  rupee  debt  at  the  same  rate,  making 
a  total  of  18,3«5I.  In  189»-4,  S60I.  a  nilHon  waa  paid 
on  India  stock,  to  an  amonnt  nf  35,7042.;  on  railway 
debenture  stock  and  rupee  debt  at  dOOt  a  million, 
8,4S3t. ;  on  the  tissue  of  a  new  loan,  commission  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  5001.  a  million,  6511. ;  and  services 
in  connexion  with  the  repayment  of  the  4}  per  cent, 
rupee  loan  lOOZ. ;  making  a  total  of  44,9381. 

11.881.  Thu  50('I.  a  million  on  the  issne  of  a  new 
loan  was  simply  commission  to  your  banker  for  the 
issne  of  itP — Jast  so;  it  is  the  regular  rate  that  we 
always  pay  to  the  Bank  of  Sngland  whm  they  bring 
out  a  new  loan,  and  it  inolodes  all  their  charges  np  to 
the  receipt  of  the  last  allotment. 

11.882.  And  what  were  the  payments  to  the  Bank  of 
Euglan<l  and  to  the  Bauk  of  Ireland  respectively  P — To 
the  Bank  of  England  in  1893-4,  4S,594{.,  and  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  1,344/. 

11,888.  Then,  as  far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, yon  got  better  terms  on  the  earlier  debenture 
stock  and  rupee  debt  than  in  1875-6,  but  worse  terms 
on  the  India  stock  inasmuch  as  quarterly  payments 
have  been  introduced  P — ^Tes. 

11.884.  And  do  you  consider  the  new  arrangement 
more  favourable  to  the  India  Office  thau  the  arrange- 
ment previously  in  force  P— I  think  the  new  arrangement 
is  a  verv  favourable  one  for  us ;  we  did  not  expect  the 
Bank  of  Zugland  to  agree  to  any  absolute  reduction  of 
the  amount  it  received  ;  but  by  its  agreeing  to  take  the 
total  amount  that  we  were  then  paying,  and  for  any 
future  additions  to  charge  only  1001.  a  million,  we  con- 
sidered that  we  made  very  good  terms. 

11.885.  That  is  tfi  say,  looking  to  the  future,  con- 
sidering the  amount  of  works  that  you  are  undertaking 
in  India,  that  you  are  really  a  borrowing  power,  that 
the  debt  will  increase,  and  in  proportion  India  stock 
will  increase,  the  terms  that  you  nave  now  made  will 
be  exceptionally  favourable  P— Yes. 

11.886.  I  think  you  have  a  more  full  return  P— Tes  j  I 
hand  in  the  return  in  detail  (return  put  in).* 

11.887.  (Mr.  Bwhanan.)  I  suppoiie  you  could  not  say 
how  this  charge  of  9401.  \ier  million  compares  with  the 
charge  made  to  the  Home  Government  P — Tes.  The 
Treasury  nays  to  the  Bank  of  England  3251.  on  the 
first  500,(K)0.000i.  and  1002.  on  any  further  amount, 
which  according  to  the  account  I  have  here  was 
133,000,0002. ;  and  they  pay  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  4852. 
a  million. 

11.888.  And  you  pay  340!.  straight  through  F— We 
used  to  pay  340/.,  but  now  it  is  only  3001.  per  million  on 
debt  bearing  half-yearly  dividends ;  upon  India  stock 
we  are  to  pay  360/.  on  the  first  100,000,000/.,  and  1002. 
afterwards. 

11380-90.  {Chairman.)  I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Home  Chai^^,  at  page  134,  spcakinR  of  the 
arraugAneiit  which  was  then  m  force,  in  1889,  they  say. 
"  If  the  rateH  in  force  before  the  recent  imrangement  had 
"  existed  in  1883-9,  the  amount  payable  wonld  have 
"  been  41,840/.,  so  that  a  saviim  of  3,9312.  in  that  year 
"  resulted  from  the  revi.'iioii,  while  the  service  rendered 
"  by  the  Bank  was  much  increased  by  the  change  from 
"  half-yearly  to  quarterly  payment  of  dividends."  Do 
you  know  at  all  on  that  method  of  comparison  how  the 
present  arrangement  would  compare   with   that  of 
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1875-6  P — "We  should  be  paying  now  20/.  a  million 
more  than  we  were  on  the  first  100,000,000/.  in  con- 
sideratnon  of  the  extra  expenses  of  the  quarterly  divi- 
'  -oends,  ahd  we  fthonld  be  paying  240/.  a  million  leas  on 
all  over  100,000,000/.  On  the  debt  now  exigting.  we 
should  in  1875-6  have  paid  88/.  more  than  we  do  at 
jveseht.  The  saving  ander  the  recent  arrangement 
vill  be  realised  in  the  ftature,  as  additions  are  made  to 
India  stock. 

113S'1'  [Mr.  Jaekeon.)  This  is  paid  on  tlie  amount  of 
the  Stock,  is  it? — On  the  amount  of  the  debt  managed 
by  the  Bank  of  Bngland. 

11.892.  No  mutter  what  the  diWdend  may  lie  — It  is 
calcolated  on  the  average  amount  of  stock  on  which 
fonr  quartwly  dividendB  are  paid ;  we  pay  once  a  year 
in  Jannary. 

11.893.  Bnt  what  I  meant  was,  whether  the  dividend 
be  two  per  cent,  or  whether  it  be  four  per  cent.,  they  get 
no  extra  remuneration  for  the  large  amount  of  money 
they  deal  with? — ISo ;  it  is  the  same  on  3i  per  cent,  and 
on  3  per  cent,  stock, 

11.894.  (OKairmaH.)  It  is  fixed  on  the  capital  P — It  is 
fixed  on  the  cs^itat,  on  which  the  four  dividends  were 
paid. 

11.895.  But  the  capital  is  not  the  amount  in.'icTibed  in 
the  books  P — ^The  capital  varies,  or  may  vary,  from 
qaorter  to  quarter,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  practi- 
cbIXj  worked  out  is  that  the  Bank  of  England  make  a 
return  of  the  capital  on  which  they  have  paid  dividends 
in  each  of  the  four  quarteri^,  and  an  average  is  struck 
of  these  four  amounts  of  stock. 

11.896.  (Mr.  Jackaon.)  Do  they  manage  the  transfers 
of  stock  also  P— Yes. 

11.897.  Is  that  included  iu  the  charge  ?— We  pay 
nothing  more  for  that. 

11,898^9.  {Ohmrman.)  Would  yon  show  to  me  how 
that  would  work  out  ?  We  will  suppose  that  there  is 
50,000,0001,  of  3)  per  cent,  stock,  cl  which  the  veRrly 
interest  would  be  1,750,0001..  would  it  notr  and 
£01,000,0001.  at  3  %  which  would  be  a  charge  of  1,500,000/. 
The  oharge  is  on  the  capital,  that  is  on  100,000,000/.  P 
—Yes 

11,900-1.  But  I  gathered  from  you  that  that  is  not 
the  way  the  Bank  calculates  it  P — Tes,  I  think  so,  only 
the  amount  on  which  1,750,000/.  was  paid  might  become 
larger  before  the  year  was  out,  if  we  had  raised  a  fresh 
loan.  And,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  stock  was 
on  their  books  during  the  year,  they  take  the  amount 
upon  which  the  dividends  were  paid  in  each  quarter. 

11,902.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  If  iu  the  lost  two  payments  of 
the  year  the  quantity-  had  been  increased,  tl^y  arrive  at 
the  average  by  patting  all  together  P — Quite  so. 

11.903-4.  (OhairTHan.)  In  the  third  report  of  this 
Committee  on  Home  Charges,  there  is  an  intereetinc; 
comparison  of  the  progresB  of  the  debt.  It  l)egins  with 
the  3lBt  March  1879,  and  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
there  was  at  that  date  59.000,000?.  odil  owing,  imd  then 
it  gives  an  estimate  for  188E»-90  of  89,000,000/.  (hM.  It 
then  deducts  any  sums  that  hnve  been  applied  in  the 
reduction  of  debt,  and  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  dif- 
ference between  those  two  sums  of  loans  made  in 
England— which  amount  to  just  about  30,000,000/.— 
is  made  up.  Do  you  tliink  you  could  give  ns  for  the 
years  with  which  we  have  Ijeen  dealing  an  account 
somewhat  in  that  form? — I  can  give  the  exact  state* 
mentwith  the  figures  altered,  and  brought  up  to  the 
latest  date.   I  can  put  it  in.* 

11,906.  At  pwiragraph  19  of  that  report  the  Committee 
deal  with  sinking  funds.  They  say,  "  In  the  preceding 
"  paragraphs  we  have  alluded  to  two  sinking  funds, 
"  one  in  connexion  with  the  conversion  of  Riiilway 
"  Annuities  and  Debenture  Stocks,  and  the  other  for 
**  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  charge  arising  from  a 
"  loan  being  raised  at  a  discount.  The  first  of  these 
**  had  its  origin  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1879, 

on  the  occasion  of  the  purchase  of  the  East  Indian 
**  Bailwny.  In  order  to  meet  the  views  of  truBtees  and 
"  other  persons  who  might  l>e  unable  or  unwilling  to 
*'  hold  a  terminable  annuity,  even  though  a  sinking 
•*  find  were  attached  th^to,  it  was  provided  that  the 
**  Secretary  of  State  might,  by  agreement,  purchase  any 
**  portion  of  the  annuity,  by  giving  to  the  holder  India 
"  4  per  cent,  stock  at  the  rate  of  126/.  of  stock  for 
"  5/.  128.  6d.  of  annuity  ;  but,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
"  permanent  addition  to  the  debt  after  the  temporary 
"  annuity  would  iu  ordinary  course  have  ceased,  it  was 
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"  directed  that,  iu  respect  of  the  annnit^  so  purbKfeed 
"  and  retained  by  tha  Seoretary  oC  8tate^<fiiie-aintfa  part 
'*  should  be  invested  in  the  purchase'  of  securiticB,  the 
**  dividend*  accruing  on  whidL  should  be  appUed  in  b 
"  similar  manner,  so  as  to  form  «  sinking  fund,  until 
"  the  public  debt  of  India  shonld  thereby  hkre  been 
*'  reduced  to  an  extent  cqnal  to  thaii  by  wnioh  it  had 
*'  been  increased  on  the  purchase  pf  theaimuity.'.'By 
"  two  subsequent  Acts  power  was  given  to  purc^aqe 
"  annnities  and  other  liabilitice,  by  the  creation  of  stock 
*'  bearing  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  4  per  cent.,  a 
"  sinking  fund  being  similarly'  formed  by  the  invest- 
"  mentof  the  difference  between  the  interest  in  respect 
"  of  the  liability  redeemed,  and  the  interest  ou  tlie 
"  stock  created  for  the  redemption  thereof."  When 
we  compw«,  as  the  Committee  does  at  page  18,  the  debt 
as  it  stood  on  31st  Harch  1879  and  as  it  stood  in  1890, 
that  amount  of  debt  I  presume  includes  this  extra 
nominal  amount  of  stock  P — ^Yes ;  it  is  the  nominal 
amount  of  the  whole  stock  that  is  issued. 

11.906.  And  therefore  agaiiipt  the  increase  must  be 
set  the  fact  that  a  consioerable  portion  is  met  by  a 
sinking  fujid  P — ^Yes,  you  will  find  on  page  19,  ,*'iPf  the 
"  total  increase  of  M0,612,156/..  debt  to  the  amount  of 
"  14,442,311/.  (approximately)  will  l>e  gradually  oajioelled. 
"  bv  the  Sinking  Funds ;  to  be  cancelled  by  i^aih^af 
"  Sinking  Funds  12,834,743/.;  DiHCoant  Sinking  fund 
'•  (last  loan  estimated)  1,607,568/." 

11.907.  Would  you  put  a  paragraph  similar  to  that 
into  that  return  you  have  kindly  promised  us  P— Yea. 

11.908.  (Mr.  Jaekaon.)  Have  any  of  these  debts  been 
converted  into  a  lower  rate  of  interest  P— None  of  ^oee 
which  the  Chairman  has  just  been  mentioning  nor  tlie 
earlier  annuities,  but  of  the  India  stock  the  5  t>er  cent, 
and  the  4  per  cent,  have  both  I>een  conveited  into  3% 
per  cent.— the  5  per  cent,  was  converted  mto  4  per  cent., 
and  the  4  per  cent,  was  subsequently  converted  intb  ^ 
per  cent,  stock.  .       .  , 

11.909.  Was  the  nominal  nmount  of  stock  increased? 
— There  was  no  increaw  in  the  nominal  amount ;  it  waa 
converted  at  par.  There  were  payments  no  doubt  in- 
volved in  the  conversion— -Anticipatory  payments  of 
interest  and  commission— Imt  the  amount  of  stock  Has 
exactly  the  same. 

11.910.  I  really  wish  to  see  whether,  inasmuch  as  your 
pa}-ment  to  the  Bank  of  England  is  a  payment  on  the 
nominal  amount  of  stock,  by  such  a  conversion  gay 
from  a  4  jwr  cent,  to  a  3  per  cent.,  you  would  increase 
the  nominal  amount  of  stock,  and  therefore  still  bfe 
paying  them  340/.  a  million  on  the  nominal  amount.^ — 
We  Imve  not  increased  ther  amount  of  the  stock,  aud 
therefore  we  are  still  paying  on  the  same  amount. 

11.911.  {Chairmcm.)  Then  we  may  take  it  that  it  is  a 
principle  Of  the  Indian  Qovernmeftt  that,  where  there  is 
a  diflerence  between  the  amdunt  of  money  received  for'» 
loan  an<l  the  amount  of  stock  inscribed,  that  diflei'ence 
is  made  good  by  a  sinking  fundi? — Yes,  unless  it  ia 
charged  on  the  revenue  of  the  year.  If  the  amount  ,  ia 
not  large  it  is  charged  on  the  revenue  of  tJie  yeifr,  and 
the  conse<mence  is  that  it  ha«  only  been  neceasary  in 
res[>ect  or  the  discount  inriirrf<l  in  three  j>artictflar 
years  to  apply  this  system  of  a  sinking  fund. 

11.912.  How  U  that  sinking  fund  appli^,  in  pur- 
chase of  stock? — Yes,  in  purchases  of  stock. 

11.913.  Have  you  entertained  aay  objection  to  the 
operation  of  that  rule,  now  that  stocks  tire  at  a  pi«- 
mium  ? — We  have  to  consider  what  stock  we  shall  buy,- 
and  on  tlte  last  occajion  I  remember  tfmt  the  Ac- 
countant General  took  special  orders  e.B  to  the  stock 
in  which  his  purchase  stiould  lie  madcj  oMng  to  the 
high  price.  , 

11.914.  What  length  of  time,  according  to  your  pre- 
sent method  of  adjusting  that  sinking  fund,  does  it 
take  to  cancel  the  debt  which  it  is  intended  to  coned  f 
— ^The  time  is  fixed  by  tlie  first  opportunity  we  have  of 
reducing  the  t-iite  j  tlie  rate  of  interest  is  guaranteed  for 
40,  or  60,  or  60  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  pinking 
fund  is  calculated  to  reduce  the  excess  by  the  tim^  tlw* 
power  of  reduction  cun  Ije  put  into  force. 

11.915.  You  spread  the  cancelling  of  that  extra 
amount  over  about  60  years  P — 60  years  in  one  case;  I 
think  it  was  a  little  over  50  years  in  another. 

11.916.  And  I  take  it  from  what  we  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Jacob,  that  it  is  the  settled  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government,  apart  from  this  special  sinking  fond,  not 
to  attach  a  sinking  fund  to  their  loins,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  a  borrowmg  power,  and  they  imw  cone  defi- 
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Hitely  CO  the  concloBion  that,  whilat  tliey  Hre  l>orroviiiK 
for  nsefal  vorks,  to. lay  by  asinking  ftmtl  with  one  hand 
and  to  borrow  a^sh  with  the  other  is  not  desirable  P— 
Yes^  that  ia  bo.  The  amount  which  ia  borrowed  tor 
iho  conskmction  of  pablic  worka  is  in  rupee  debt  iu 
India ;  the  sinking  fund  is  applied  to  a  loan  raised  in  • 
England  for  otheor  purposes. 

11.917.  Is  that  a  settled  policy,  which  hue  been 
thought  .out,  or  has  any  doubt  been  held  us  to  whether 
a  Bimtiii^  fund  should  he  attached  to  the  loans  as  they 
are  raised  P — It  has  been  coiisidei'ed,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  hfts  ever  formed  the  subject  of  correepondenee ;  I  do 
not  remember  that  it  has. 

11.918. '  Prom  a  financial  point  of  view  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  sftid  for  the  sinking  fund  system,  is  there  not, 
on  this  ground:  that  no  sinking  fund  implies  a  larger 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  reduction 
of  debt  than  in  the  other  case  P — Yes,  but  I  believe  that 
a  siukiAg  fund  is  of  no  use  in  a  case  where  a  Q-ovem- 
mewt  hM  a  settled  policy  of  borrowing, 

il,dlp-21.  "We  will  take,  for  example,  the  Loudon 
County  Council.  By  the  Act  under  which  they  are 
empowered  to  ihsue  stock,  tliey  are  obliged  to  attach 
to  the  Htock '  a  sinking  fund,  which  would  defray  the 
del>t  in  60  year.s  by  *-eu  iustalments;  and  tlierefore  in 
every  fresh  issue  tuoy  make  of  a  60  years'  loan  there  is 
an  instalment  for  so  niauy  years  of  the  remaining 
currency  of  the  loan.  Of  course  the  result  is  that  the 
present  generation  of  ratepayers  have  to  raise  a  certain 
amount  more  to  the  relief  of  the  next  generation.  As 
they  ar%  n  constantly  borrowing  body,  if  that  were  not 
dfflie,  the'  amount  of  debt  wonld  be  very  large,  and  the 
bnrden  upon  the  future  generation  of  taxpayers  would 
be  Tery  heavy.  Is  there  not  something  of  the  same 
kind  to  l>e  said  in  the  case  of  a  State  P  Ton  are  a 
general  borrowing  power,  though  you  are  not  a  borrow- 
ing power  to  the  same  extent  proportionately  as  the 
London  County  Council.  Let  60  years  go  forward,  the 
amoant  of  your  loans  will  then  be  very  much  increased, 
and,  except  for  these  administrative  arrangements,  by 
which  fictitious  additions  to  stock  are  cancelled,  the  debt 
will  remain  in  its  entirety,  and  that  will  mean  a  verv 
heavj'  charge  upon  the  taxpayer  of  that  day,  will  it  not? 
— Tliat  is  so.  But  you  must  remember  that  the  Indian 
debt  -of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  raised  for  the 
sake  of  works  which  will  bring  in  revenue ;  and  the  in- 
creasing revenue  from  those  works  in  years  of  snrplns 
is  devflted  to  the  reduction  of  the  borrowing  of  the 
nert  year,  so  that  there  practically  is  a  very  consider- 
able flinldng  fnnd  applied,  much  more  than  could  be 
fmplied  under  any  arrangement  for  a  sinking  fund.  If 
Ine  rhlhrajs  and  caiuls  bring  in  more  revenue,  and 
that  revenue' reduced  the  amount  of  borrowing  of  the 
next  year,  there  ia  a  very  large  sinking  fund  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  debt. 

11.922.  That 'is  so ;  but  ho*  does  the  State  secure  that 
the  extra  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  railway, 
we  will  say,  shall  be  applied  the  next  year  to  reduce 
the  amount  borrowed  P — It  is  not  secured  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  bnt  it  is 
done  by  the-  Government  of  India ;  they  have  less  to 
borrow  ;  if  they  want  three  millions  in  that  particular 
year,  and  they  have  in  their  balance  half  a  million  of. 
Burpltfs  Krenue*  they  only  borrow  two  and  a  half 
millions. 

11.923.  Yes,  but  i«  there  not  a  difference  there  H  T^t 
me  take  snch  a  C;ise  iis  the  Chitral  expedition.  The 
Ohitral  expedition,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March  1896, 
COB!,  1,700,000  Rx.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that'expedi- 
tion  there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  revenue ;  you 
had  a  surplus,  I  believe,  that  year,  bat  it  would  have 
been  1,700,000  Bx.  higher  ?— Yes. 

11.924.  It  was  therefore  a  lesser  surplus  which 
could  Be  applied,  and  if  th?  Government  of  India  had 
been  elctravagant,  there  is  no  proof  that  the  extra  sum 
received  from  railway's  would  have  been  set  aside  as  a 
sinking  ftmd  P— That  is  so. 

11*925.  {3£r.  Jackson.)  In  fact  the  surplus  may  be 
applied  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  spending  more  or 
by.  borrowing  less  P — Quite  so.  The  principle  of  the 
government  of  India  is  not  tp  borrow  anything  like  so 
much  as  it  spends  on  these  useful  works — these  revenue* 
producing  works — and  consequently,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  it  is  always  applying  what  may  be  called  a 
sinking  fond  for  tne  reduction  of  the  debt.  But.  as  I 
said  before,  I  think  that  the  formal  adoption  of  a  sinking 
filTid  is  useless  in  a  case  where  yon  are  every  year 
bdrrowiug. 


11.926.  {0)iairman^  I  thought  yon  were  going  to 
answer  that  this  money  is  laid  out  on  works  which 
are  reproductive,  that  tlierefore  there  is  revenue  arising 
every  year  from  it,  aud,  though  at  the  end  of  60 
years  the  charge  for  the  debt  womd  have  increased,  the 
wiorks,  upon  which  that  debt  had  been  «ipende4,  wonld 
have  pvodncad  a  sum  more  than  soflBknent  to  cover  Ae 
increased  charge  of  the  deb^  and  therefore  the  taxpayer 
would  not  be  a  sufferer  P— That  was  what  I  maant  to 
convey,  speaking  of  it  piuely  with  regard  to  the 
revetme-producing  nature  of  the  works  in  India,  and 
putting  aside  exchange  on  stores  from  England. 

11.927.  But  there  is  some  force,  ia  there  not,  in 
the  argument  that,  after  makinK  allowance  for  that 
increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  works,  some- 
thing cau  be  said  for  attachinj^,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Iion^n  County  Council,  a  sinking  fund  to  the  loans 
issued  by  constantly  borrowing  bodies  P— I  think  that 
tlie  London  County'  Council  is  iu  a  different  position. 
It  is  a  body  controlled  by  Parliament ;  the  Government 
of  India  cannot  very  well  control  itself ;  if  it  laid  down 
that  it  would  discharge  a  debt  created  this  year  by  a 
gradutl  sinking  fund,  it  has  the  power  of  borrowing  a 
nttle  more  next  year,  which  would  quite  cover  that. 
I  do  not  thiuk  tliat  any  real  reduction  could  be  made 
by  means  of  a  law  which  it  laid  down  for  itself,  unless  it 
could  also  lay  down  a  limit  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  to  borrow  in  any  year. 

11,928-9.  When  the  old  Uetropolitau  Board  of  Works 
was  established  there  were  two  great  works  thrown 
upon  it  at  once,  the  Thames  Embatucmeut  and  the  Alain 
Drainage ;  that  was  in  1859.  When  they  began  borrow- 
ing, a  sinking  fund  was  attached  to  their  loans,  aud  I 
think  that  now  those  loans  have  been  paid  ofi",  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  sinking  fond,  which  nas  accomalated 
upon  those  and  other  subsequent  loans,  has  more  than 
suificed,  I  think,  at  present  to  pay  that  ofi",  and  therefore 
the  ratepayer  at  the  present  moment,  you  may  say,  is 
free  from  the  charge  of  those  great  works.  But  the 
difference,  I  suppose,  which  ^ou  would  draw  between 
the  action  of  the  old  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  or  of 
the  London  County  Coancil  under  the  direction  a$  Par- 
liament ai^  the  aotitm  of  the  Indian  GkiTemment  is 
that  in  such  cases,  the  London  County  Council  would 
have  no  receipts  to  set  against  the  increase  of  debt  P— 
Yes. 

1 1 ,990.  Whereas  India  has,  or  expects  to  have,  a  largely 
increasing  revenoe  f — (^ite  so.  The  works  are  only 
undertaken  in  the  belief  that  they  will  bring  in  an 
increase  in  the  revenue. 

11.931.  Now  do  you  apply  that  rule  to  cases  where 
you  borrow  for  works  not  productive  P  For  instance,  if 
India  went  to  war  and  had  to  borrow  10,000,000?.,  should 
you  in  that  case  not  attach  a  sinking  fund  to  the  loan  P 
— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  done.  I  cannot  say 
what  might  be  thought  right  upon  any  particular  case, 
bnt  it  has  not  been  tne  practice. 

11.932.  Yon  have  not  done  so.  Let  me  take  the  case 
of  the  Afghan  War ;  you  did  not  do  it  in  that  ease  P— 

No. 

11.933.  To  make  your  financial  policy  thoroughly 
logical,  you  ought  to  make*a  distinction  between  thone 
two  general  classes  of  loan,  oaght  you  not  P — Yes,  only 
I  do  not  quite  wish  to  represent  that  the  Government 
of  India  have  deliberately  considered  that  they  are  pro- 
viding a  sinking  fund  for  the  productive  loans  through 
the  revenue  of  the  railways.  All  I  wish  to  say  is  that 
I  think  there  is  that  ground  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation as  a  reason  for  not  providing  a  sinking  fund  in 
such  a  case. 

ll,93i.  The  Government  of  India  are  satisfied  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  getting  a  revenue  from  these 
works,  and  they  have  not  considered  it  further  j  is  there 
any  limit  laid  down  ? — No. 

11.935.  But  at  the  same  time  I  see  a  great  difference 
between  the  two  general  kinds  of  loan  P — ^nndonbtedly, 
I  think  there  is  a  very  great  difference  iu  the  policy  of 
borrowing  merely  to  meet  a  deficit  caused  by  a  vrar  or  a 
famine,  and  tlte  policy  of  borrowing  for  public  worka 
which  will  produce  revenue. 

11.936.  Mr.  Jacob  has  told  us  that  the  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  liabilities  in  England  foe  public  works  ia 
now  discountenanced  by  the  Ctovernment  of  India  P— > 
Yes. 

11.937.  I  observe  that  in  the  report  of  the  Home 
Charges  Committee  there  is  a  rather  strong  clause, 
tHaasB  3^  to  that  effect,  ia  there  not  P— Tes,  that  olaostt 
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was  written  shortly  after  the  standing  policy  of  not 
borrowing  in  England  for  public  works  had  been  de- 
parted from  on  two  occasions  in  conuqnence  of  thu  repwt 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Uouse  cS.  Commons  in 
—  1884.  Tho  Secr^iary  of  State  did  consent  in  1885  and 
S4  <l«Be  1S96.  188d  to  raise  loans  in  England  for  railways,  bat  it  waa 
coutrary  to  his  titaiiditig  policy  before  that  time ;  and 
this  Committee  thought  that  it  was  au  unwise  departure, 
and  wrote  this  strong  paragraph  to  represent  their  view 
that  it  should  not  be  perserered  in. 

11.938.  Exactly,  and  that  is  the  distinct  policy  P— The 
plan  of  borrowing  in  Xhigland  for  public  works  con- 
structed by  the  State  has  not  been  renewed  since. 

11.939.  {Mr.  Naorofi.)  I  have  got  a  statement  given 
to  me  of  a  comparison  between  some  articles  as  supplied 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  as  supplied  to 
the  Rangoon  municipality,  and  these  prices  are  given 
in  these  two  documents.  With  regard  to  these  articles 
there  is  a  large  p3r<centage  of  racess  shown  *to  be  for 
the  articles  supplied  by  the  Secretary  ofState  for  India. 
I  would  give  you  both  these  papers  aud  the  statement, 
and  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us  some  time  what 
you  think  of  that  statement  with  regard  to  the  excess  of 
charge  here  compared  with  that  mado  to  the  munioi- 
pality  of  Rangoon)-— I  will  soe  whether  we  are  able  to 
give  an  ezplawtion 

11,940-1.  (Chairman.)  One  or  two  other  questions 
come  up  in  reading  through  these  reports.  -Would 
yon  looK  at  section  32  of  the  &th  report  ?  "  In  con- 
"  elusion,  we  desire  to  record  our  opinion  that  the 
"  question,  which  wai  mooted  in  1879,  ha^  again 
"  arisen,  and  should  be  Beriou^Iy  considered  by  your 
"  Lordship  in  Council,  namely,  whether  opportunity 
"  should  not  bo  taken  to  relieve  the  Secretary  of  State 
•'  from  the  re.sponsibility  involved  in  maintaining' the 
"  College  at;  Cooper's  Hill  as  a  Government  Institution, 
"  either  by  transferring  the  establishment  to  some 
"  public  iJody  or  private  corporation,  subject  to  a 
"  return  on  ^he  capital  outlay  of  128,0001.  in  the  form  of 
"  rent,  or,  failing  such  an  arranKement.  by  disposing  of 
"  the  land  and  buildings  upon  the  best  terms  that  can 
**  be  obtained.  These  remarks  will  apply  with  special 
"  force,  if  it  be  determined  to  adopt  tiie  policy,  reoom. 
"  meikled  in  recent  letters  from  India,  of  materially 
"  reducing  the  recruitment  in  this  country  for  the 
"  Public  Works  Department.  In  that  case  it  is  ex- 
"  tremely  probable  that  the  number  of  students  entered 
"  at>  Cooper's  Hill  will  be  proportionately  diminished, 
**  the  result  of  which  must  l>e  a  serious  addition  to  the 
"  home  charges  for  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  College. 
"  Before  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  it  will, 
**  however,  be  necessary  ta  consider  what  provision 
"  shoull  be  made  for  the  training  of  the  Forest 
"  students,  who  now  receive  a  part  of  their  education 
"  at  Cooper's  Hill."  Has  any  action  been  taken  upon 
the  recommendations  contained  in  those  three  para- 
graphs P — After  the  report  of  that  Committee  inquiries 
were  made  to  see  if  it  wa^  possible  that  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers— as,  I  think,  the  body  is  called — 
would  take  over  the  College,  or  could  make  any  sugges- 
tions  by  which  it  could  be  taken  over  and  managed  by 
a  private  body  as  a  pl^e  of  education ;  bat  it  was  found 
impracticable,  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  direction, 
and  snbsequentiy  the  Secretary  of  btate  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  inveBttgate  the  whole  charge  of  the 
establishment,  and  reductions  have  been  made  ;  and  the 
college  is  now,  I  believe,  put  upon  as  economical  a  foot- 
ing as  practicable,  subject  to  the  condition  th<it  the 
engineers,  telegraph  officers,  and  forest  officers  fthaU 
be  educated  by  the  Government  in  this  country. 

11.942.  Has  the  number  of  stndenta  dimioiBhed  on  the 
whole,  or  have  they  increased? — I  tlunk  they  have 
increMed.  including  the  forest  officers.  The  number  of 
resident  students  has  increased  in  cousequence  of  an 
urangement  by  which  some  young  men  are  admitted, 
who  do  not  eventually  go  out  to  India.  They  take  their 
eilacatian  a^  Cooper's  Hill,  without  the  promise  of 
appointments  from  the  College  to  the  Indian  Service. 

11.943.  That  is  to  say,  to  that  extent  India  is  maintain- 
ing a  general  educational  establishment  P — To  that 
extent.  It  is  a  small  extent,  but  it  has  enabled  the 
College  to  meet  its  liabilities  rather  better  than  it  did. 

11.944.  In  that  case  is  the  student,  whom  I  will  call 
the  general  student*  charged  a  yearly  payment  that 
covers  the  charges  he  entails  on  the  College  Y — It  is  a 
payment  of  183^  a  year  fur  his  education.  The  College 
u  very  nearly,  but  nob  quite,  self-supporting. 

11.945.  (Sir  Ralph  Knoj!.\  To  what  is  the  reduction 
in  the  number     students  at  Cooper's  Hill  due,  and 


to  what  policy  do  yon  allude  in  stating  that  it  was  con- 
templated tliat  tiie  number  should  be  redooed  still 
further?— At  dut  time  the  QoTerument  of  India 
thought  that  their  establishments  irare  exoesBiTe  in 
India,  and  that  they  would  not  require  to  recruit  to  the 
same  extent  as  before. 

11,9-k).  They  intended  in  fact  to  reduce  the  Public 
Works  Department? — Yes. 

11,947.  That  iiolioy  had  no  reference  to  a  preference 
of  Boyal  Engineers  to  Civil  Engineers  P — Nob  to  my 
knowledge ;  1  do  not  think  that  that  was  under  consider- 
ation, 

ll,M48-9.  (Chairnian.)  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  cost  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Baling  which  the 
Committee  thought  should  be  put  an  end  top — It  has 
been  abolished  entirely. 

11.950.  I  put  a  question  some  little  time  ago  on 
the  Hubjeob  of  those  funds  that  were  taken  over  by  the 
GNiverument,  bnt  the  question  was  confined  to  asking 
whether  the  sum  jmt  down  in  one  of  these  reports  repre- 
sented the  real  income.  Now,  goiuK  beyond  that,  could 
you  describe  the  arran^ment  under  which  some  20 
years  ago  or  so  the  capital  of  these  funds  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  the  Government  undertaking 
all  tiabilities  in  respect  of  them,  and  could  you  show 
what  the  financial  results  of  that  measure  will  be  P  I 
think  there  is  a  return  here  which  will  aid  us  P — Calcu- 
lations have  been  made,  but  I  think  there  is  no  complete 
return. 

11.951.  I  am  referring  to  page  72,  paragraph  22, 
of  the  East  India  (Home  Charges)  HetomP — Yes, 
"  The  liability  of  the  Government  for  the  various 
"  Indian  Miliary,  Medical,  and  Civil  Ser\'ice  Annuity 
'*  Funds  was  explained  in  the  sixth  Report  of  the  Oom- 
"  mittee  of  1880.  The  assets  of  the  Military  Funds, 
"  and  the  Bengal  Military  Orj^ian  Society,  amounting  to 

3.170,1981.,  were  trdnaferred  to  the  Qovemment  in 
"  1866,  on  its  agreeing  to  secure  to  the  sufascriben  and 
**  their  families  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled 
"  before  that  date;  and  iba  only  sums  now  annually 
"  entered  in  the  accounts  in  respect  of  them  are  the 
"  payments  made  to  offlcerd  and  their  families,  and  the 
'*  receipts  from  snbscribers  who  are  still  in  the  Service. 
"  The  capital  of  these  funds  was  gradually  appropriated 
"  in  dimmution  of  the  charge,  and  must  by  this  time 
"  have  been  entirely  absmrbed ;  for,  according  to  the 
*'  latest  accounts  received,  the  only  balance  in  ntnd  on 
'*  the  Slst  March  1887  was  37,556i.  on  account  of  the 
"  Bengal  Military  Orphan  Society,  which  would  be 
*'  sufficient  for  little  more  then  one  year's  charges  of 
"  that  institution.  The  excess  of  payments  over  sub- 
"  scriptions  will  remain  as  a  charge  on  the  Indian 
"  revennes  till  the  death  of  the  last  annuitant." 

1 1.952.  Kow  would  you  explain  the  matter  to  us ; 
these  f\inds  amounted  to  3,170,0001.  resulting  from  the 
subscriptions  of  military  officers  and  others  towards  the 
fund  tluht  was  applied  in  aid  of  their  fthmilies  aft»  their 
death,  did  they  not  ? — Yes. 

11.953.  Were  those  funds  solvent  at  the  time  when 
that  money  wai  taken  over  P — It  wa^  not  at  that  time 
calculated  whether  the  military  funds  were  solvent  or 
not,  I  believe ;  but  the  Government  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament  engaged,  on  receiving  tho  capital  mm,  to 
give  the  beneRts  which  then  existed. 

11.954.  But  that  3,170,0001.  ropi«Bented,  orshouldhave 
represented,  at  one  time  at  all  events,  something  like 
100,0002.  a  year ;  that  would  have  been  a  very  consider- 
able sum  towards  the  amounts  that  are  paid  on  account 
of  the  military  funds,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  would 
not  have  been  taken  in  that  way ;  as  a  perpetuitiy  it  was 
not  enough  to  meet  the  charge  of  the  iundB  without 
further  subscriptions. 

11.955.  The  report  says,  "The  excess  of  payments 
"  over  subscriptious  will  remain  as  a  charge  on  the 
"  Indian  revenues  till  the  death  of  the  last  amtui- 
"  taut,"  but  I  understand  that  when  the  funds  were  put 
upon  a  new  footing  or  rather  handed  over — the  Govern- 
ment now  takes  sm>scriptions  from  officers — the  U&nefits 
to  the  family  are  not  done  away  with,  are  theyP — No, 
BO  long  as  the  families  of  the  officers  who  were  in  the 
Service  in  1861  are  still  living,  the  Secretary  of  State  il 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  the  pensions. 

11,956-7.  But,  with  regard  to  anybody  coming  into 
the  Service  since,  is  that  family  benefit  entirely  done 
away  with  P — There  is  a  new  fund  now,  called  the 
Radian  Service  Military,  or  Civil,  Family  Foision  Fund, 
and  that  is  actuarially  on  a  Belf-suppMiiii^  footing. 
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The  poaition  of  the  fimd  is  examined  quinqneunially. 
ftod  the  payments  by  the  offiners  adjasten.  if  n^oessarj'. 

11.958.  Do  you  kaow  wbat  the  payments  were  in  this 
particular  year  on  account  of  the  funds,  which  were 
represented  by  that  3,170,00(S.  P— At  pajre  11  of  the 
Home  Accounts  for  1893-4  yon  will  find  the  charge  for 
the  whole  of  the  funds.  It  includes  the  Civil  funds 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  that  paraarraph,  the  total  is 
l.-*43,00(». 

11.959.  We  might  take  the  Bengal  Military  Orphan 
Society  ;  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Military  funds ; 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombav  Medical  Funds  P— Three 
Military  funds  and  three  Medical  funds  and  the  Military 
Or{ihan  Society  and  the  Civil  Serrioe  Annuity  Funds. 
It  is  only  the  three  civil  funds  which  have  been 
added.  The  payments  for  them  altogether  come  to 
242,0001..  so  tut  the  charge  in  that  year  on  account  of 
the  other  funds  was  about  1,200.00(M.  There  is  some 
reoeipt  t^geamt  Uiat,  but  not  much  ;  about  85,000/. 

11.960.  And  that  is  entirely  on  the  old  funds  which 
hare  been  wound  up  P— Entirely  the  old  funds. 

11.961.  Surely  the  old  funds,  if  they  had  had  to  pro- 
duce such  a  cliarge  as  that  now  on  3,700,000/.,  would 
have  been  swallowed  up  directly  P — It  was  not  depen  - 
dent upon  any  calculation  made  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  funds;  the  Government  was  under  obligation  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  while  receiving  in  return 
the  income  that  th^  would  derive  from  their  capital 
and  the  subscriptions  of  the  officers;  if  the  Indian 
army  had  not  been  abolished,  there  wonld  have  been 
a  very  large  income  from  the  Bubacriptions  of  tho 
officer^  to  meet  this  charge  which  is  now  sriown. 

11.962.  The  case,  as  I  understand  it,  was  that  the 
Indian  Government  had  not  treated  this  at  the  time 
as  an  insurance  fond  shonUl  be  treated,  and  it  was 
hopelesdy  insolvent  P — I  am  not  {Hrepared  to  admit 
th^  benmse,  if  thero  had  been  an  army  going  on 
for  the  next  30  years,  the  snbseriptions  of  the  omsen 
would  have  all  come  in  to  meet  this  charge. 

11.963.  But  is  it  not  tho  case  that  an  insnrance  fund, 
whenever  yon  wind  it  up,  ought  to  be  self*sapportinj^  P 
It  wonld  have  been  like  many  of  the  boiefit  societies 
one  hears  of  in  England,  in  which  the  managers, 
instead  of  laying  by  snob  a  sum  as  will  keep  the  fnnd 
•ulrent,  apply  the  premiums  paid  this  year  in  liqui- 
dation of  engagements  incurred  long  ago  P — Yes. 

11,964^  That  is  to  say,  ihey  are  always  eating  up, 
instead  of  accnmulaling,  their  imminmsP — Yes.  It 
would  also  have   been  neceESiry  to  continue  the 

Government's  contribution  to  the  funds. 

11.965.  There  was  a  tiovoxument  contribution  p — 
There  was  a  Government  cuntribntion  in  each  case. 

11.966.  A  lar^  one  ? — According  to  a  return  given 
to  Parliament  in  1853  (No.  975),  the  contribations  in 
1850-1  in  India  amounted  to  Bx.  62,577,  besides  2,500/. 
paid  in  England.  Favourable  rates  of  interest  also  were 
given  on  the  balauces  of  the  funds.  Alu^ther,  the 
aid  given  to  the  funds  by  Government  was  at  that 
time  Bx.  222,379  in  the  year;  and,  owing  to  the  great 
increase  of  the  capital  on  which  interest  was  given,  it 
must  have  been  largely  exceeded  before  the  transfer. 

11.967.  But  probably  the  fond  was  guaranteed  at 
that  time.  As  yon  know,  about  that  time  no  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  I  know,  based  its  calculations  on 
actuarial  advice  f — The  condition  of  some  of  the  funds 
was  certainly  carefully  calculated,  because,  when 
taking  them  on,  the  Government  considered  whether 
they  should  increase  the  pensions  paid  to  the  widows 
or  the  other  beoefitA.  Intne  Civil  ftinds  cei*tainly  there 
were  calculations  made ;  but  after  the  abolition  of  the 
army,  when  it  became  essential  to  take  over  the  funds, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  was  considered  necessary  to  make 
an  actuarial  calculation,  as  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  meet  the  obligations,  whether  there  were 
receipts  to  meet  them  or  not. 

11.968.  (Mr.  Jaekbon.)  You  took  over  the  funds  and 
liquidated  them,  I  suppose  P — Yes. 

11.969.  [Chairman.)  Yon  applied  the  capital  in  pay- 
ment of  the  current  expenses  at  the  presoribed  rates  P— 
The  capital  was  drawn  upon  as  long  as  it  lasted  to 
meet  the  annual  charge. 

11.970.  The  Home  Charges  Committee  endeavour  to 
make  a  defence  of  that  course  in  parwraph  24  f — It  is 
an  explanation,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  cail  it  a 
defence,  of  the  coarse  adof^ed.  The  defence,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  ot  the  prooednre  adopted  in  the  aooonnts, 
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was  given  to  the  Select  Committee  on  East  Indian 
Finance  in  lb72  or  187^.  A  full  explanation  was  given 
to  them. 

11,971.  (Sir  VonaH  Stewart.)  Are  you  sure  that  no 
actuarial  calculation  was  made  when  the  Military  fuuds 
were  taken  over  P — I  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

11,972-3.  Then  how  does  it  happen  that  an  increase  of 
the  E^dvantage8  was  sanctioned  to  families  of  the  officers 
of  Bengal  P — Then  I  must  )te  mistaken ;  in  that  case 
there  must  have  been  sach  a  calculation. 

11,974.  I  think  there  was  a  calculation  P — Yea.  Sir 
Donald  Stewart  corrects  me. 

{Chairman.)  Do  you  know  whether  that  calculation 
was  pnblielied  P 

11,976.  (Sir  Dona'd  Slewari.)  Some  years  before  the 
Mutiny  the  beneflts  were  reduced,  and  the  subscriptions 
were  increased,  because  upon  an  actuarial  inquiry  it 
was  found  that  the  fund  was  not  in  a  solvent  condition; 
but  I  think  about  the  time  that  the  funds  were  taken 
over  some  inquiry  must  have  been  made  into  it,  because 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  restore  the  old  advan- 
tages, and  I  rather  think  the  snbsoriptions  were  also 
ulightiy  reduced  to  the  old  rate,  I  am  not  quite  sore 
about  that  P~The  guarantee  was  ^iven  to  the  Military 
funds  in  1861,  without  any  calonlation ;  but,  when  they 
were  finally  transferrod  in  1866,  there  was  an  actitrial 
calculation  of  their  noeition.  This  was  also  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Medical  and  Civil  funds ;  and,  with  one 
exception,  it  was  found  that  the  position  allowed  of 
extra  benefits  being  given.  Theref(fre,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that,  with  that  exception,  there  is  no  charge  on 
tho  revenues  of  Indi-i  through  the  transfer  of  the  funds 
to  the  Government. 

11.976.  (Chairman.)  If  you  can  find  that  calculation, 
will  you  give  it  ns  f — I  will  look  it  up  and  see  what  it  is. 
In  the  26th  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the  Home 
Charsea  Committee,  you  will  see  it  specifically  stated 
thai  the  Givil  funds  were  self-supporting. 

11.977.  Will  you  read  paragraph  24  P— "  The  system 
"  of  using  np  tlie  canital  oi  the  military  and  medical 
"  fuudx  was  adopted  with  the  view  of  relieving  the 
"  finances  in  the  years  when  the  payments  were  heaviest: 
"  and  t^e  charges,  though,  perhaps,  scarcely  yetatthar 
"  mazimom,  may  be  expected  before  long  to  decrease 
*'  and  gradually  disappear.  The  position  of  the  Civil 
"  Serace  Annuity  Funds,  which  were  trAnsferred  to 
"  the  Govwnment  under  an  Act  of  J874  (3?  Viet.  c.  12), 
*'  was  different,  as  the  civil  annuities  were  a  permanent, 
"  and  for  many  years  would  be  an  increaung,  char^ 
"  (owing  to  the  concessions  made  to  the  civil  servants  m. 
'*  1871,  by  which  all  were  allowed  to  retire  on  a  full 
"  annuity  of  1,0002.  a  year,  after  completing  25  years* 
"  service  and  21  years'  residence).  If,  therefore,  the 
"  system  adopted  with  the  former  funds  had  been 
"  applied  in  this  case,  and,  after  the  capital  had-  been 
"  exhausted,  a  class  of  receipts  previously  included  had 
*'  been  excluded  from  the  accounts,  a  very  inconvenient 
"  disturbance  would  have  been  caused;  it  was,  con- 
"  sequently,  decided  that  the  capital,  which  amounted 
"  to  8,051,918f.,  should  be  brought  to  credit  as  an 
"  extraordinary  receipt,  instead  of  being  added  to  the 
*'  revenue." 

11.978.  Now  what  was  the  effect  of  bringing  it  to 
credit  as  an  extraordinary  receiptP — It  was  added  to  the 
surplus  in  that  year  of  receipts  over  liabilities,  not  of 
revenue  over  expenditure. 

11.979.  Oh,  exactly ;  it  was  brought  in  as  capital  into 
the  bilaacas  P — ^Yes. 

11.980.  Therefore  it  was  used  up  when  convenient? 

— Quite  so. 

11.981.  At  all  events,  these  millions  would  have 
produced  something  very  material  in  diminution 
of  this  immense  charge  of  1.400,000/.  a  year  P — Yes, 
but  this  charge,  although  it  lasts  for  a  very  long  time 
ia  one  that  wiirvanish ;  it  is  not  a  pemument  liwility^ 

11.982.  But  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  large  charge  for 
a  long  time  P — ^It  will  go  on  for  a  long  time. 

11.983.  And  I  suppose  in  Birae  shape  these  charges 
will  go  on  for  ever,  will  they  not  P  The  new  payments 
are  included  in  this  figure  P— No ;  the  new  payments 
are  entered  separately ;  they  are  shown  separately  as 
receipts  and  payments. 

11:984.  This  428,000/.  is  a  matter  which  will  porbably 
toko  60  or  70  years  to  get  rid  of  P— Very  possibly. 

Zz 
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11.985.  {Mr.  Jaekaon.\  Doefi  thit  moan  thrae  genera* 
tions  P — The  children  of  thoBi  officers  who  were  in  the 
Serrice  before  1861  will  have  the  right,  if  they  are 
otherwise  qualified,  to  tb3  benefits  of  the  fund  until  the 
day  of  their  death. 

11.986.  It  will  be  two  geuerationH  f>— Yes,  it  will 
two  generations ;  it  may  last,  as  the  Chairman  said^  60 
or  70  jeara. 

11.987.  (Ghaifitum.)  The  benefits  will  appiv  to  the 
children  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  army  m  1861,  and 
thOT  might  he  horn  up  to  1900  P — Quite  so ;  they  will 
apiuy  to  any  child  of  ias  if  he  has  subscribed  for  thero. 

11.988.  And  therefore  the  extinction  of  these  charges 
will  take  a  very  long  time  P — Of  coarse,  when  1  ttay 
any  child,  I  mean  unmarried  females ;  the  boyfl  would 
go  o£F  at  the  age  of  18 ;  it  would  only  be  unmarried 
girls,  who  would  remain  so  long. 

11.989.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Do  the  girls  go  off  when  they 
get  married  too  P — Yes. 

11.990.  ((/Airman.)  That  would  diminish  the  lia- 
bility ;  and  widows  P — ^Widows  are  entitled  as  long  as 
they  live  unmarried. 

11,991>  That  may  go  on  for  a  long  time  P— Yes. 

11.992.  It  is  only  very  recently  that  wo  ceased  paying 
a  widow  whose  husband  was  in  the  American  Civil 
War,  which  ended  in  17B3,  and  the  widow  lived  over  a 
century  from  that  date  ? — Yea. 

(Mr.  Jaekaon.)  At  any  rate  you  made  yonx  payment. 

11.993.  (Sir  Donald  Biewart.)  On  the  other  hand,  you 
hare  officers  subscribing  for  50  years  who  never  get 
any  benefit,  or  whose  families  will  probably  never  get 
any  benefit  from  these  funds. 

(Chairman.)  How  will  that  be ;  if  the  children  die, 
yon  mean  ? 

{Sir  Donald  Stswart.)  They  will  get  no  benefit  as  long 
as  the  subscribers  live,  and  may  have  become  dis- 
qualified by  the  time  of  his  death. 

ll,99i-6.  {Chairmain.)  We  hare  heard  from  Ur.  Jacob 
the  general  views  of  the  Indian  Government  on  the 
subject  of  snperannnations ;  is  there  anything  connected 
with  them  that  yon  would  like  to  put  before  us  P  Is 
the  India  Office  completely  satisfied  with  the  system 
nnder  which  1,000Z.  a  ywr  is  given  after  25  years'  ser- 
vice for  the  Indian  Civil  Servants  Annuities  P  A  large 
amount  on  this  account  is  psid  among  the  English 
charges  P— Under  the  head  of  the  Civil  .Acuity  funds. 

11,996.  Thoje  annuities  are  among  the  non-effective 
charges  paid  here  P — It  is  entirely  non-effective  charge. 

11,997-8.  I  am  asking  the  (question  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  giving  your  views  upon  it.  Mr.  Jacob 
explained  the  working  of  the  system  very  clearly  to  us. 
1,0002.  a  year  Bimnda  primd /ode  a  largish  pension  after 
25  years*  service ;  but  I  think  that  we  tried  to  work  out 
with  him  a  comparison  between  the  operation  of  such  a 

rem  as  that  and  oar  Civil  Service  pensioDs,  and 
excess,  which  is  ratiiar  apparrat  on  thefoce  of  snch 
an  arrangement,  melted  away  very  much,  and  it  waa 
very  donbtful  in  the  end  whether  the  system  is  not 
guite  as  economical  as  the  English  system,  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  one  point,  that  it  must  be  a  heavy  charge 
in  one  sense,  because  it  means  early  retirement  P — Ye». 
The  proportion  which  the  superannuation  of  an  officer 
bears  to  his  salary  in  India  is  very  much  less  than  it 
is  in  England,  I  think.  It  is  on  a  different  basis. 

11,999-12,000.  Hr.  Jacob  represented  tons  that  he 
thought  the  salary  upon  which  a  man  retired  would  be 
aboat  3,000  or  8,&00  mpees  a  month,  against  whwh  be 
gets  1,0001.,  which  is  equivalent  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  Bx.  1,700.  This  amounts  t»  half-pay  P— No ; 
his  salaiy  would  be  Bx.  3,600  or  Bx.  4,200  a  year ;  and 
a  large  ^irt  of  the  pension  is  met  by  his  own  payments. 

12.001.  That  is  a  payment  which  the  English  Civil 
Service  do  not  make  P — If  you  allow  for  the  contribu- 
tions, the  pension  from  (Jovemment  is  not  mora  than 
5002.  or  at  the  outside  6001. 

12.002.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
show  more  clearly  what  is  the  effect  of  your  regulations 
in  this  respect  P  The  subscriptions  of  the  officers  to- 
wards their  pensions  are  deducted  from  their  pay,  and 
they  do  not  appear  in  any  way  or  in  any  account,  which 
is  put  before  us,  so  as  to  show  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  charge  of  the  pension  P— No;  the  salitrieH 
are  paid  net  and  broo^t  into  the  accounts  net. 


12.003.  Of  cour^ie  it  is  very  important  to  show  that  so 
large  a  subscription  is  made  by  the  offioers  themselves 
towards  their  own  pensions;  but  in  no  account  that  1 
know  of  is  it  possible  to  find  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions, or  arrive  at  any  fiudnciul  inclusion  as  to  trie 
operiition  of  those  t>u)>scrii>tions  ? — No  account  is  kept 
of  the  aggregate ;  each  officer^  account  is  kept  in  ord^ 
to  show liis  position. 

12.004.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  all  these  cases 
where  Indian  finance  is  called  in  question,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  there  shonld  )>e  aocount«  showing 
what  is  the  real  charge  to  the  taxpayer  under  the  Indian 
system  of  administration  P  I  am  perfectly  clear  that 
the  charge  on  the  taxpayer  in  respect  of  an  Indian 
pension  is  not  anything  like  1,000/.  a  year,  because  the 
man  himself  has  contribnted  a  considerable  portion  ? — 
Quite  so. 

12.005.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  there 
should  be  some  account  to  show  the  real  charge  in  such 
form  that  the  student  of  Indian  finance  could  find  it 
outP — 1  should  doubt  if  it  would  be  worth  the  labour 
involved  ;  it  would  be  a  considerable  labour. 

12.006.  Would  it  be  a  very  great  labour  P  You  know 
the  sum  to  be  deducted,  I  suppose  ? — In  each  monthly 
salary  bill  the  4  per  cent,  is  taken  off. 

12.007.  If  you  take  4  per  cent,  off  salaries,  that  would 
represent  roughly,  would  it  not,  the  contribution  P— 
Yes.  In  that  rough  way  it  is  a  very  simple  matter. 
You  may  take  the  lotal  salaries  that  are  paid  to  Cove- 
nanted Civil  Servants  and  add  the  increase  of  4  per 
cent,  upon  that.  You  would  have  to  show  an  iacrease 
of  salaries. 

12,006.  You  wouldaddthe4  percent  on  them  P— Yes. 

12.009.  And  then  the  4  per  cent,  upon  the  total  sura 
due  represents  their  contribution P — ^xes. 

12.010.  And  if  every  year  you  took  that  amount,  it 
would  at  all  events  give  you  an  approximate  view  of 
the  financial  result  of  the  Indian  system,  wsuld  it  not  P 
— It  would  increase  the  charge  for  salaries  by  that 
amount,  and  there  would  be  an  increase  of  receipts 
against  it ;  it  would  be  merely  nominal. 

12.011.  I  am  not  sugt^tiug  at  the  present  moment 
that  you  should  pay  the  whole  salary  and  bring  that 
portion  of  it  into  your  exchequer  as  a  receipt ;  that 
might  be  good  finance,  or  it  might  not.  I  am  not  sng- 
gesting  tlut ;  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that  by  a  note  under 
the  superannuation  estimates,  or  in  the  accounts,  it 
should  be  shown  what  sum  approximately  the  Indian 
officer  has  paid  towards  this  charge? — Yes. 

12.012.  (Mr.  JackBon.)  To  the  casual  observer  the  per- 
centage of  pensions  seems  large  compared  with  the 
amount  of  salariosP — 1  think  it  is  not  so. 

12.013.  I  mean  larger  than  it  really  is  in  fact  P— Oh, 
quite  so,  yes. 

12.014.  It  does  not  give  full  credit  in  fact  P— No. 

12.015.  That  is  a  point  which  has  struck  us  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  dealing  with  this  question,  namely, 
t^t  the  Administration  does  not  make  the  best  account 
of  itself  P — Yes,  £  see  yoar  point;  I  will  consider 
what  can  be  done. 

12.016.  (ChairTtian.)  When  a  Commission  takes  up 
the  question,  and  goes  into  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  out, 
egpecialty  when  one  has  officers  at  hand  to  tell  us  abont 
it ;  but  when  an  ordinary  person  takes  it  up  and  wants 
to  find  out  something  about  Indian  finance  fVom  elabo- 
rate accounts  presented,  they  lead  him  to  not  quite  a 
true  ctmclosion  P— Ko  doubt  the  amount  which  is  pm 
down  M  payable  for  Covenanted  Civil  Service  annui- 
tnes  is  larger  than  is  borne  by  the  Goremment ;  that 
is  so. 

12.017.  Quite  so,  and  that  is  put  as  a  charge  upon  the 
Indian  taxpayer  P — Yes,  but  then,  of  course,  you  would 
have  equally  to  increase  the  amount  shown  under 
salaries ;  if  you  reduce  the  amoant  of  the  charge  for 
pensions,  you  must  increase  the  amount  of  the  salaries. 

12.018.  I  am  only  suggesting  at  present  that  in 
superannuation  estimates  and  accounts,  a  note  shonld 
be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  aooount  to  state  exactly 
what  the  charge  on  the  taxpayer  is  P— Tes,  I  will  see 

what  can  be  done. 

12,019-20.  I  was  not  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  swell  both  sides  of  the 
account.  I  have  only  one  or  two  further  questions  to 
ask  you.  'Fhe  Home  Charges  Committee  made  certain 
recommendations  about  the  allowanoea  that  are  nudo 
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to  lelecfced  candidates  for  the  Indian  Sorrice.  I  think 
U  ia  in  par^prnph  26  of  the  ssoond  report.  "  We 
"  wee  with  the  Committee  of  1879  in  oonridering 
'*  tMt  these  ftUowanoes  thoold  tor  the  fntnre  be 
*'  iritiidrftwii,  Md  thM  joung  mea  who  intend  to 
"  enter  the  GoTenented  Ciril  Serrine  ahoaldi  like 
"  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  other  ivanc^es  of 
"  the  Pnblic  Serrice  in  India,  provide,  as  a  funeral 
"  rule,  for  the  expense  of  their  education  up  to  the 
'*  moment  of  their  proceeding  to  India.  Bnt,  if  it 
**  is  thought  desirable  to  continue  to  offer  special 
*'  allowances  as  au  inducement  to  the  probationers  to 
"  become  members  of  some  University  which  has  been 
"  Orpproved  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  we  consider  that 
"  there  is  no  snSioient  reason  why  such  allowances 
"  should  exceed  8(V.  a  year,  that  being  the  amount 
"  which  the  Universities  Commission  considered  to  be 
"  the  proper  limit  for  Scholarships  at  Oxford  and 
"  Cambridge"? — The  qnestion  was  examined  most 
carefnlly;  it  was  not  fonnd  possible  to  withdraw  the 
amonnt  altogether ;  it  is  now  granted  on  the  condition 
that  it  sfaaU  be  held  by  a  stnclent  at  some  approred 
oollege  or  nniTersity.  The  amonnt  that  they  get  is 
1001.  a  year. 

12.021.  {Sir  JameePeUe.)  Is  it  not  100!.,  becaaso  there 
is  only  one  year  P — Yes ;  the  course  of  study  has  been 
redooed  to  one  year. 

12.022.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  were  certain  reoom- 
roendations  made  witfi  regard  to  allowances  and  outfits. 
Wichont  going  into  the  detail  of  them,  do  yon  happen 
to  know  whether  the  views  of  the  Committee  were 
adopted  P —  Yes ;  they  were  considerably  reduced. 
Power  was  taken  hy  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
the  SecretaiT  of  State  to  make  reductions,  and  the 
scale  is  considerably  less  than  it  was.  The  allowance 
for  a  Governor-General  is  now  3,500^,  instead  of  5,00iM. ; 
the  allowances  for  the  Governors  of  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay are  1,0001. ;  the  allowance  of  the  Oommander-in- 
Chiet  is  SOOI. ;  of  Members  of  Connoils  and  Bishops, 
300{. ;  these  show  -rery  oonsidenble  reduotions  on  the 
former  allowances. 

12.023.  {l£r.  NaoToji.)  There  are  no  Indians  in  the 
India  Coxmcit  nor  in  the  India  Office  establishment, 
nor  in  any  of  the  serrioes  here  for  which  the  India 
Office  pays  P— There  are  none  in  the  India  Council,  amd 
there  are  no  pure  natives  of  India  on  the  India  Office 
establishment. 

12,02-4.  The  whole  beneBt  of  sa'ary  and  employment 
rommns  with  the  British  people,  although  money  is 
provided  by  the  Indian  taxpayer  P — Yes,  if  yon  con- 
sider that  we  give  no  benefit  to  the  people  of  India  by 
oar  services. 

12.025.  In  this  country  the  revemie  raised  from  the 
people  returns  to  the  same  people ;  that  is,  the  British 
people  get  all  the  salaries  and  employment  in  England ; 
whereas  a  portion  of  the  Indian  revenue  does  not  return 
to  the  Indian  taxpayer,  but  to  a  foreign  people,  that  is,  to 
the  British,  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  also  P— Yes. 

12.026.  Is  not  the  expenditure  of  the  India  Office  for 
the  interests  of  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  as  well 
as  for  the  interests  of  Todia ;  in  fact,  the  interests  of 
both  countries  are  concerned  in  the  expenses  of  the  India 
Office  ? — The  interests  of  botib  countries  are  concerned. 

12.027.  When  any  money  is  spent  from  the  Biitish 
Exchequer  either  in  this  country  or  in  India  for  any 
purpose  in  which  both  countries  are  interested,  India  is 
asked  to  oontribnte  a  Bhare ;  shoold  not  in  justice  the 
same  principle  apply  that  when  any  money  is  sjient  from 
the  Indian  Exchequer  lor  any  purpose  in  which  both 
oonntries  are  interested,  Britain  shonld  also  oontribnte 
its  proper  share  P — It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course, 
in  any  particular  case,  how  far  that  may  apply. 

12.028.  I  merelv  ask  your  opinion  whether  it  is  right  or 
not  that  it  shonld  be  S  ).  We  are  asked  to  contribute  to 
certain  disbursements  made  by  the  British  Exchequer, 
because,  it  is  said,  they  are  for  the  common  interest  of 
both  countries ;  in  the  same  manner,  if  the  Indian 
Exchequer  disburses  any  money  which  is  also  for  the 
common  interest  of  both  countries,  shquld  not  the  British 
Exchequer  contribute,  just  as  we  are  asked  to  contribute  P 
— I  think  that  the  question  of  apportionment  of  charge 
must  be  considered  in  each  case.  1  am  not  prepared  to 
Bay  that  the  payment  for  tho  India  Office  shonld 
necessarily  be  shared. 

12.029.  I  am  putting  it  as  a  general  question,  whether 
it  would  be  just  or  not  that  the  Brititfi  Exchequer  should 
omtribate  in  the  same  way  and  on  ^  same  principle  as 


the  Indian  Exchequer  is  asked  to  contribute,  for  any  dis- 
bursements made  by  the  British  Excheqner  P~The 
Brituh  Exchequer  undoubtedly  must  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot  say  how  the  appor- 
tionment, in  any  particular  case,  should  be  arranged. 

12.030.  I  am  not  giving  you  any  psrticulw  case,  I 
only  want  the  principle,  tmit  both  should  be  treated  tm 
the  same  principle  P— As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  expenses 
of  the  whole  Empire  must  be  apportioned  in  certain 
degrees. 

12.031.  Should  not  any  expenses  in  which  both 
countries  are  interested  be  apportioned  P— Not  neoes- 
sarily.  In  each  case  It  must  w  considered  whether  the 
particular  expense  is  a  proper  one  for  apportionment  ot 
not. 

12.032.  Yes,  but  if  the  expenses  are  for  the  benefit  of 
both  countries  for  common  purposes,  just  as  the  refer- 
ence to  this  Oommissimi  assumes  P — ^Tes,  I  am  not  aUe 
to  assent.to  it  in  this  particular  case. 

12,038.  I  am  talking  of  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of 
both  oountries ;  then  the  contribution  must  oome  from 
both.  In  certain  cases  where  there  is  a  benefit  for 
botli  countries  India  must  contribute;  while  in  other 
oasee  where  the  benefit  is  also  to  both  countries  the 
British  should  not  contribute  at  all.  That  would  not  be 
just  P— I  think,  as  ^ou  were  putting  it  to  me.  you  asked 
whether  a  role  wmch  applies  to  some  partienlBr  oases 
shonld  not  be  ^>plied  to  all  oases.  I  say  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assent  to  that. 

12.034.  I  am  not  asking  for  any  particular  oases,  I  am 
asking  it  generally ;  any  case  in  which  both  countries 
are  interested  then  both  must  contribute  to  it ;  it  is  a 
simple  question  P — Well,  I  do  not  agree  that  necessarily 
it  must  be  so. 

13.035.  With  regard  to  the  Engineering  Colleae,  can 
you  give  ns  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  money  disbursed 
from  the  Indian  revenues  up  to  this  time  for  its  main- 
tenance, for  its  establishment,  and  also  whether  there 
is  any  chance  of  that  money  being  reimbtirsed  by  the 
students  ^at  come  in  genmllj  for  other  purposes  or 
for  their  own  purposes  P— It  -is  not  lilmly  that  past 
expenditure  will  be  reimbursed. 

12.036.  No ;  so  all  that  is  gone  P — But,  as  I  explained 
to  the  Chairman,  efforts  have  been  made  to  put  it  now 
upon  a  self-supporting  footing,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
accomplished.   I  think  there  is  still  some  churge  eaoh 

year. 

12.037.  The  past  expenditure,  therefore,  is  beyond 

recovery  P — I  think  so. 

12.038.  Though  it  u  usefUl  to  the  British  youths  here, 
and  has  been  from  the  very  beginning  P — If  your  ques- 
tion refers  to  the  students  who  come  in,  not  goin^  to 
India,  they  do  fully  pay  their  cost,  I  think.  I  believe 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  do.  I  do  nob  think  there  is 
any  charge  on  the  revenues  of  India  through  that ; 
it  is  rather  the  other  way. 

12.039.  (Sir  William  Weddarbwm.)  I  wanted  to  ask 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield  some  qaestions  with  regard  to  the 
statement  he  has  put  in  as  to  the  progress  of  expendi- 
ture. In  that  memorandum,  there  are  given  a  number 
of  tables — 30  tables — and  if  he  is  able  to  give  some 
supplementaiy  inrormation  I  shall  be  glad  to  nave  it  to 
elucidate  four  of  those  tables.  Perhaps  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield  could  kindly  get  the  information  by  next 
meeting,  if  it  is  obtainable.  The  first  has  reference  to 
Table  1,  which  has  reference  to  the  improvement  or 
deterioration  of  the  finances ;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
a  statement  showing  the  additional  taxation  imposed 
since  1884-5,  and  the  amount  obtained  therefrom,  gross 
and  net,  in  1894-5,  distinguishing  the  Imperial  and 

Provincial  shares,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
nancial  condition  is  deteriorating  or  otherwise.  We 
want  to  know  whether  new  sources  have  been  tapped, 
and  I  want  the  information  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
the  additional  taxation  has  produced  since  1884-5  P— 
Yes ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  your  point 
about  the  Imperial  and  the  provincial  shara;  do  you 
not  mean  how  much  is  credited  to  the  Imperial 
Government  P 

12.040.  That  was  what  I  wanted,  so  far  as  it  could 
conveniently  be  done  P — Yes. 

12.041.  The  second  has  reference  to  Table  No.  4,  the 
net  militaiy  expenditure,  to  show  the  numbers  ot 
European  and  native  troops  in  Burma  before  the  annexa- 
tion of  Upper  Burma  and  since  the  annexation,  and  as 
far  as  possible  the  cost  of  the  Chitral  Expedition.  The 
Ohairman  referred  gonerally  to  it,  bnti  should  be  glad 
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to  know  what  the  amount  of  that  was.  Ajid  there  ib 
a  qaestiou  with  refereoce  to  strategic  frontier  railwaya, 
bearing  on  that  same  table,  hecauae  it  appears  to  ma 
that  it  IB  not  quite  fair  to  debit  the  GoTernmeui  of 
India's  oommercial  railway  enterprise  with  railways 
built  solely,  or  in  great  measunj,  for  military  purpoeen ; 
and  I  have  made  a  note  to  ask  for,  as  fiir  as  it  can  be 
done,  perhaps  only  roughly,  the  amonnt  of  the  military 
works  that  oaa  fairly  be  debited  to  the  oommercial 
enterprise  of  the  Government  of  India. 

{ChaxrmcM.)  May  I  interrupt  you  P  We  had  tbiti 
question  tmder  oonsideration,  and  I  think  Mr.  Jacob  is 
endearonring  to  gire  ua  that  information. 

12.042.  {Sir  William  Wedd^rhwrn.)  Has  he  promised 
to  do  that  P — He  sfwke  to  me  about  it.  I  though  ha 
was  preparing  such  a  statement. 

12.043.  (Chairman.)  I  asked  him  partionlarly  about 
that  F— If  8ir  William  Wodderbum  will  gite  me  that 
note,  I  will  see  what  we  can  do  ftbout  it. 

12.044.  (Bit  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  The  next  remark 
has  Teferenoo  to  Table  6,  and  the  cost  of  railways  con< 
strocted  by  private  companies;  whether  we  ooald  have 
papers  showing  the  latest  terms  upon  which  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  India  promotes  the  construction  of  railways  by 
companies,  and  the  financial  results  of  the  past  construc- 
tion, with  the  rights  and  responsibilities  which  the 


Government  of  India  have  with  regard  to  these  railways  P 
—We  can  give  the  present  terms,  but  whether  we  can 
compare  the  result  1  cannot  say.  I  do  not  quite  know 
whether  you  mean  wfaatare  called  the  feeder  fane  terms; 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  statements  yet  that  woold 
show  the  financial  results  of  such  lines. 

12.045.  At  page  12  of  my  memorandnm  my  object  is 
shown  a  little  more  in  detail P— I  will  look. 

12.046.  Namely,  to  show  what  the  financial  results 

of  the  past  arrangements  will  be  f— Yes. 

12.047.  And  the  laat  point  has  reference  to  political 
charges;  Table  No.  7;  if  youcoalJ  let  us  have  wtiat  was 
the  estimate  and  the  actual  coit  of  the  Gilgit  Agency 
and  the  Upp^  Bnrnuh  political  charges  and  what  the 
estimate  now  is  as  regards  the  future  P — Tou  mean  the 
estimate  and  the  actual  for  a  recent  year. 

12.048.  What  was  the  estimate  and  what  the  actual 
cost ;  I  think  that  they  rather  differed  P — The  estimi^e 
at  what  time  P 

12.049.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Gilgit  Agency ;  it  in 
not  very  long  ago  P — The  estimate  made,  that  in  all  yon 
wish? 

12.050.  The  estimate  made,  and  what  the  acloal  cost 
has  been,  and  what  the  estimate  is  for  the  fntnreP — I 
have  never  seen  that,  I  will  see  what  can  be  given.* 


The  witness  withdrew. 
A^jonrued  till  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 
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Wednesday,  1st  JvXj  1896. 


FRBSSHT : 

The  lord  WELBY,  G.C.B.  (Ouaieman,  presidihg). 


.Sir  J£. 
Waterfidd, 

K.asj., 

C.B. 

1  Jolj  1896. 

l*n)greu  <rf 
Expoiditare. 


Sir  William  Weddebbvbn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Sibtabt,  Bart.,  O.G.It., 

G.O.S.I. 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamiltob.  K.C.B. 
Sir  Balph  Kkox,  K.C.B. 


Sir  Akdeew  Scoble,  K-CS-I.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  R.  BuCHASAir,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  8.  Cainb. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Kaoboji. 

Mr.  B.  G.  G.  MowBBAT. 

Ur.  OoLiN  6.  CAHrBBi^L,  Secretary. 


Sir  Henbt  Watebtibld,  K.C.S.I..  C.B.,  Secretary  in  the  Financial  Department  at  the  India  Office,  re-called 

and  farther  examined.  « 


12,061.  (Chairman.)  You  have  seen  a  note  by  Sir 
William  Wedderbam  upon  yonr  tables,  have  yon  not? 
—Yes, 

12.052-  We  propose  at  the  commencement  of  this 
sitting  to  give  an  opportunity  for  some  discussion  of 
your  tables.  Perhaps,  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  you 
would  put  some  qnoHtions  to  the  witness  on  the  subject  ? 

(iS'tr  William  Wedderburn.)  I  should  like  to  put  some 
questions  to  Sir  Henry  Waterfield;  but,  before  doing  so, 
with  the  permiBsion  of  the  Ohainnan,  I  should  like  to 
express  my  thanks  to  Sir  Henrj^  for  the  extremely 
obliging  way  in  which  he  has  assisted  us  in  our  criti- 
cism of  the  tables.  I  believe  there  is  no  difference  as 
regards  the  figures ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  figures,  and  the  conoluf^ioDS  to  b?  drawn 
from  them.  1  thought  it  w(mld  jiprliftpis  be  d^^t^irnble 
that  I  should  expiaiii  that,  before  »aking  these  que*, 
tions.  Then,  first,  with  regard  to  Table  I.  in  Sir  Henry 
Watei*ficld'B  note  u{>on  tho  inorcasu  of  e.vpcndituro. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  "  Indian  Bevenne  and  Expendi- 
ture 1875-76  to  1895-6." 

(Sir  William  Wedde  bum.)  Indian  oqienditure  1884-6 
to  1894-5.    This  is  a  note  dated  26th  Jane,  1895. 


(Chairman.)  There  is  an  amended  paper,  is  there  not  P 
Are  you  taking  the  first,  or  the  second  paper  P 

12,053-4.  (.Sir  Willitim  Wedderburn,)  lam  taking  the 
first,  because  the  memorandum  was  prepared  on  the 
first  set  of  tibles? — Yes. 

12.055.  And,  therefore,  my  questions  will  refer  to  that. 
In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  convenient  to  treat  the  net  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture according  to  the  new  form  preparod  1^  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  P  If  that  form  be  followed,  I  think  it  will  add 
about  8^  millions  Bx.  to  each  side,  and  show  the  annual 
net  expenditure  well  over  SO  millions  P — That  is  ao. 
The  reason  my  tables  were  prepared  on  the  old  form 
was  not  from  any  desire  to  minimise  the  amount,  but  at 
the  time  I  was  preparing  them  no  decision  had  been 
arrived  Ht  as  to  rhe  precise  shiipe  that  the  n<>w  form 
should  take.  Ynu  \oiirsplf  were  in  orrcspnndencft- 
witli  Sir  Elenry  Fowler  on  the  subject,  and,  under  his 
direction,  I  was  communicating  with  Sir  James 
Wesiland ;  and,  for  fear  of  having  a  third  form  put 
forward,  which  again  might  bo  rejected  and  a  fourth 
taken,  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  to  the  old  form ;  bat 
it  has  now  been  decided  that  the  new  form  i^l  be 
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ado(4«d  in  tht  retnruB  to  Parliament.  The  main 
differenoe,  I  may  explain  to  the  CommiHsion,  between 
the  two  ie,  that  the  collection  of  reveime,  excluding 
the  charges  for  the  cuUivatiun  and  manufacture  of 
opium,  is  now  being  treated  as  a  charge  against,  instead 
of  as  a  deduction  from,  rerenuo. 

12,056.  (ChaArman.)  That  puts  the  metho;!  of  stating 
your  account  Ter^  much  npon  the  same  footing 
the  method  in  which  the  Imperial  accounts  are  stated, 
does  it  notF — It  was  prepared  with  a  Tienr  to  adopting 
that  form. 

12,067-8.  (Sir  WUUam  Wedderhum.)  Then  in  para- 
graphs two  and  three  of  my  mcmoruidum  of  the  lOth 
August  1895,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  diTision 
between  Imperial  and  provincial  expenditure ;  is  that, 
generally,  a  correct  statement  of  the  present  method 
of  division  P — That  is  an  atxurate  statement,  I  think, 
of  the  distinction  between  Imperial  and  provincial 
expenditure.  With  tlie  assistance  of  Hr.  Jacob,  I  have 
explained  that  to  the  Commission  at  oonsiderable 
length  on  a  former  occasion,  and  they  will  probably  not 
wish  me  to  repeat  it. 

12.059.  With  regard  to  paragraph  four,  would  it  not 
be  correct  that  the  Provincial  Governments  shoul<l  be 
debited  with  this  loss  by  exchange  arising  from  in* 
creased  expenditure  which  they  control  P — I  do  not 
know  exactly  to  what  expenditure  you  refer  as  that 
which  they  control.  The  exchange  compensation,  if 
they  can  be  said  to  control  it.  is  debited  to  them.  The 
expenditure  in  England  is  not  under  the  direct  control 

of  the  Proiincial  Govtriiments,  except  in  bo  far  as 
indents  for  stores  are  concerned. 

12.060.  I  meant  to  ask  whether,  where  an  increatte  of 
expenditure  is  made  by  the  Proviucial  Governments, 
they  should  not  be  debited  with  the  corresponding 
cost  of  exchange  on  account  of  that  expenditure, 
instead  of  that  falling  in  a  lump  sum  upon  the 
Imperial  P — I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  give  me  an 
instance,  but  I  should  say  that  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture which  arises  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
provincial  governments  occurs  entirely  in  India,  and 
there  is  no  exchange  applicable  to  that. 

12.061.  Would  there  be  such  a  case  as  regards  the 
pension  and  allowances  of  cfilcerH  under  their  control  P 
— The  provincial  governments  have  no  power  to  alter 
thb  system  of  pensionary  allowances  ;  tliat  is  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Government,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Secretaiy^  of  State. 

12.062.  But  might  not  an  additional  charge,  either  for 
absentee  allowances  or  pension,  be  affected  by  an 
increase  sanctioned  by  the  Provincial  Government  P — 
Your  point,  I  think,  is  that,  if  a  Provincial  Government 
increases  an  establishment,  thei-e  may  be  as  resulting 
from  that  some  increase  to  the  absentee  or  super- 
annuation charge.  That  is  fo.  but  1  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  calculate  it  and  debit  the  Provincial 
Government  with  the  exchange  on  it.  and  in  any  case  it 
would  not  be  a  veiy  material  amount  I  should  suppose, 
aa  the  leave  and  pension  allowances  would,  in  suoh  a 
case,  to  a  great  extent  be  paid  in  India. 

12,068.  Then  as  reg.irds  paragraphs  5  and  6. 

(Chairman.)  There  is  a  point  there.  You  raise  a 
general  criticism  that  the  Provincial  GrOvemments  are 
directly  invited  to  incur  increasing  expenditure  by 
reason  of  the  growing  revenues  at  their  disposal.  That 
is  a  general  criticism  upon  a  principle  which  in  other 
respects  seemed  to  have  had  your  general  ap[m>val. 

(Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  wish 
to  elicit  any  opinion  from  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  on  that 
point. 

(Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  Well,  it  was  rather  with 
that  view  that  the  reference  was  made.  It  is  a  small 
blot  upon  what  is  an  excellent  system. 

12,064.  (Chairman.)  But  I  do  not  know  that  you  have 
taken  from  Sir  Henrj-  Waterfield  what  his  answer  to 
such  a  criticism  as  that  M  ould  be  V — I  think  it  is  true 
in  a  certain  .sense  that  the  Provinci.il  Govrrnmont^  nre 
invited  to  incrcasso  expenditure.  I  slioold  prefer  to 
Bay  that  they  are  invited  to  administer  tlic  proTiiice.s 
under  them  in  an  eflRcient  munner,  and  that  where  that 
involves  an  increase  of  expenditure  they  ai-e  bound  to 
meet  it  from  their  own  resources, 

12,066.  (iS'tr  Ralph  Knox.)  Is  not  the  result  gene- 
ally  to  encourage  a  better  collection  of  ravenne,  a 
more  stringent  md  perfect  collection  of  the  revenue. 


rather  than  to  make  an  eoouomioal  administratiwi  P — 
It  answers  both  purposes.  A  very  large  proportion 
of  the  collection  or  the  revenue  is  under  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  the  provincial  system  induces  them 
to  collect  it  more  efficiently  ;  but  also  the  civil  expen- 
diture is  under  them,  and  the  provinoial  system  induces 
them  to  manage  that  more  economically. 

12.066.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  spend  more  money 
upon  certain  objects  which  they  think  very  desirable, 
the  provincial  system  results  in  a  better  collection 
of  the  revenue  and  a  strict  watch  over  other  classes  of 
expenditure  which  are  not  so  much  in  favour  witii  the 
provincial  authorities  P — Yes. 

12.067.  That  is  practically  the  result  d  it  P— I  think 

BO. 

12.068.  (Chairman.)  Would  yon  put  it  in  this  way, 
that  undoubtedly,  if  you  give  a  province  great  discretion 
over  its  own  revenue,  in  one  sense  that  leaves  it 
at  all  events  in  its  power  to  increase  expenditDre 
in  a  manner  which  some  authorities  might  hold  to  be 
excessive  P  On  the  other  hand,  if  yon  &ive  a  provinoe  a 
real  control  over  its  own  revenue,  and  if  it  knows  that  it 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  which  it  can  apply,  that  is 
one  of  the  best  iiidaoements  to  administrators  to  lay 
OBt  that  money  as  usefnlly  as  possible  P — Yes. 

12.069.  (Sir  William  WeddertHm.)  There  is  an  im- 
portant column  in  Tal)1e  I.  headed  "  Improvement  or 
deterioration  compared  with  previous  years."  the  fifth 
column.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  general  question  with 
regard  to  that,  whethei-,  in  estimating  the  comparative 
financial  position  in  1884-5  and  1894-5,  a  distinct  line 
should  not  be  drawn  between  increased  revenue  arising 
from  increased  productiveness  of  taxation  existing  in 
18^-6,  and  increased  revenue  from  new  taxation 
imposed  since  that  date.  The  point  is  this;  is  not 
revenue  from  new  taxation  "  deterioration  "  rather  than 
"imjirovement,"  in  that  it  represents  the  exhaustion 
of  reserve  resources  P— Tiie  point  which  you  take  is 
one  which  certHinly  should  oe  borne  in  mind ;  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that,  in  using  the  word  "  improve- 
ment'' or  "deterioration,"  I  merely  referred  to  the 
financial  position  in  the  ordinary  sense  that,  when  there 
is  a  greater  surplus,  or  a  less  deficit,  of  revenue  a« 
compared  with  expenditure,  the  financial  position  is 
improved ;  and  that  I  was  not  in  the  least  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  {people  as  affected  by  the  increase 
of  revenue,  or  assuming  anything  with  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  that  improvement  had  been  attained. 

12.070.  So  that  the  words  **  improvement "  and 
*'  deterioration  '*  are  used  in  a  distinct  and  limited 
sense  P — They  refer  solely  to  the  financial  position,  and 
not  to  Ihe  position  of  the  people. 

12.071.  Can  you  supply  to  the  Commission  a  state- 
ment showuig  the  additional  taxation  imposed  since 
1884-5  and  the  amount  therefrom  gross  and  net  in 
1894-5  and  1890-6,  distinguishing  imperial  and  pro- 
vincial shares,  and  can  you  show  the  details  of  tiie 
imperial  under  the  heads  of  salt,  customs,  and  assessed 
taxes  P— I  have  prepared  the  following  note  explaming 
the  additional  taxation  which  has  been  imposed  sinoe 
188^. 

"  Salt.— Duty  raised  in  January  1888.  from  Bs.  2  to 
2i  per  maund  in  India  generally,  and  from  3  annas  to 
1  rupee  in  Burma. 

"  Customs. — Duty  of  6  pies  per  gallon  imposed  on 
imports  of  petroleum  February  10,  1888 ;  and  inoreased 
to  1  anna  per  gallon,  March  10, 1894. 

"Duty  on  imports  of  spirits  raised  from  Bs.  4  to  5 
per  gallon  of  L.  t*.  spirit,  January  14, 1887 ;  and  increased 
to  Rs.  6,  March  21.  1890. 

"  Import  duties  at  5  ver  cent,  on  mont  articles,  and 
at  1  per  cent,  on  iron  ana  steel,  imposed  March  10,  1894, 
cotton  manu&otures  being  free. 

"  Duty  at  5  per  cent,  on  imports  of  cotton  yarns  and 
manufactures  above  certain  counts,  impo.s«d  December 
27. 1894,  with  a  connterrailing  excise. 

"Duty  reduced  to  it}  per  cent,  on  all  imports  of 
cotton  goodfl,  with  excise  duty  at  the  same  rate  on  all 
manufactures  of  such  goids,  yarns  being  freed,  February 
3,  1RP6. 

"  AssPi-Kcd  taxes. — Tax  of  5  pien  in  the  rupee  on 
incomes  of  Rs.  ■2,*)00  a  year,  and  -l  pie^  if  less  than 
Bs.  2,000.  if  derived  from  salaries  or  pensions,  profits 
of  companies,  or  interest  on  seourities,  with  a  graauute<I 
scale  for  other  sources  of  income,  imposed  January  29, 
1886." 

12.072.  (Chairman.)  Dy  other  sources  of  income  do 
you  mean  profesnonal  gains? — Professional  gains  are 
inclnded  in  that  graduated  scale. 
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12,073.  (Sir  Andrew  S'ccble.)  It  is  other  sources  of 
income  than  land,  is  it  notP — I  was  going  to  add, 
"Incomes  derived  from  agriculture,  and  all  incomes 
less  than  Es.  ^00  a  ^ear.  exempted.  Previously 
existing  License  Tax  abolished. 

"Provincial  rates.- -Patwari  cess  re-imposed  in  the 
North-west  Provinces  (where  it  had  been  t*ken  off  in 
1882)  and  freshly  imposed  in  Oudh,  March  29,  1889. 

"Looii  rates  show  a  ig^"^^  increase  of  Ex.  750,000 
from  188i-£  to  1894-6.  This  is  partly  duo  to  increase 
in  the  land  reTenue  and  oonset^uently  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  local  rates ;  but  in  some  few  provinces  it 
u  due  to  enhancement  of  the  tdtef. 

"  Excise. — ^The  duties  on  opium  spirits,  and  fermented 
liauors,  consumed  in  India,  have  b.->f>n  gradually 
enoanoed ;  and  the  rates  on  spirit  made  after  European 
methods  have  been  raised  to  oorreepond  with  the 
ooBtoms  duties.  The  enhancement  on  native  ^irits 
has  been  impo<ied  at  different  times  and  4n  different 
ways  in  the  several  provinces ;  for  instance,  the  selling 
price  of  excise  opium  has  beeti  considerably  raised  in 
Assam,  Bastern  Bengal,  and  Bombay,  while  in  Madras 
an  excise  on  locally  consumed  opium  has  been  imposed 
for  the  first  time ;  a  tree  tax  iuRtead  of  a  license  tix  on 
vendors  has  been  laid  upon  toddy  tree^  iu  the  greater 
part  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 

**  The  excise  revenue  has  inoreaned  from  Ex.  4011,867 
iu  1884-5  to  Kx.  5,527,676  in  1894-5 ;  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  increase  is  attributed  to  additional  taxa- 
tion on  drink  and  improved  methods  of  raiding  the 
revenue.  On  March  28.  1890,  a  t<tx  of  1  uuua  per 
gallon  was  imposed  on  all  beer  brewed  iu  India." 

ArraoxtMAiE  Becbifts  vkoh  tbb  Asditiohal  Taxatiok. 
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12.074.  ((Jhairmen.)  What  relation  does  that  increase 
bear  to  the  total  iucrease  on  the  revenue  betweeu  1884-5 
and  1894-5  P — The  increase  in  the  net  revenue  from 
1884-5  to  1894-5  is  thus  composed  t  Laud,  forests,  and 
tributes,  an  iucrease  of  Bx.  4.035.924;  opium,  the  receipts 
are  reduced  by  Bx.  1,492,712  but  the  charges  are 
reduced  by  Ex.  1,346,130,  eo  that  there  is  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  Ex.  146.582.  The  increaso  under  taxation  is 
Bx.  9,655,265  and  andermiscell ineoos  heads  Sx.  313,986. 
In  1894-5  the  total  iucreaw  in  the  receipts  was 
Bx.  13,858,593,  and  the  net  receipts  from  new  taxation 
approximately  Bx.  6,474,637  as  I  read  out  just  now. 

12.075.  [SirBalph  Knox.)  About  half  P— About  half; 
not  quite  half  the  total  increase  of  net  revenue. 

12.076.  (Chairmaa.)  The  increase  in  net  revenue 
since  1884-5  is  thus  divided,  and  you  then  proceed  to 
compare  1884-5  with  1894-5.  You  work  up  thrse  to  a 
Bx.  total  of  13,711,700.  It  is  a  very  small  diSeronce, 
but  in  the  previous  answer  I  understood  you  to  give  the 
n«t  revenue  at  Bx.  13.8.^8,-^3?— The  first  figure  which 

?ou  gave,  Kx.  13.71 1.700,  is  the  increase  on  the  revised 
gures  for  1894-5.  adopted  in  Sir  William  Wedderburn's 
memorandum.  The  Ex.  13,858,593  is  the  increase 
shown  in  the  actual  account. 

12.077.  (Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  Can  you  state 
roughly  what  portion  of  the  increase  nf  the  land 
revenue,  that  is  about  3i  millions,  han  been  obtained 
from  extended  cultivation,  what  portion  from  newly 
acquired  territory,  and  what  portion  from  enhanced 
rate  of  dranand  ? — The  only  newly  acquired  territory 
<tf  inportanoe,  I  thinlt,  ia  Ojpper  Burm».  I  can  give 
^u  tue  MBonnt  for  that.  The  gross  receipt  of  hmd 


]%veuuc  from  Upper  Burma  in  1894-5  was  Bx.  798,181 
and  the  charges  were  Bx.  219,502.  Therefore  the  net 
laud  revenue  from  Upper  Burmah  in  that  year  is 
Bx.  578,679.  I  am  not  abln  to  say  what  the  addition  to 
the  land  revenue  in  all  India  is  from  fresh  settlement. 
To  ^ve  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  very 
intricate  calculatiou,  which  could  only  be  obtained  in 
ludia,  if  at  all. 

12.078.  The  same  limitation  that  you  npoke  of  as 
regAi-di)  "improvement"  and  "deterioration"  would 
apply  in  the  case  of  enhancement,  and  the  revenue 
aru<ingfrom  enhancement,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  only 
improved  so  far  as  the  Government  treasury  is  con- 
cerned, but  that  it  represents  a  certain  increased  strain 
up^u  the  p30ple  P — No,  I  cannot  assent  to  that,  because 
the  increase  of  the  land  revenue  which  is  taken  by 
the  Government,  implies  that  a  much  larger  share  in 
the  increased  yield  of  the  land  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  owner  or  uf  the  cultivator,  or  of  both. 

12.079.  A  larger  amount  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  people  ? — A  larger  amount  of  land  revenue  has  hem 

paid  by  the  people. 

12.080.  Upon  the  assumption  that  they  have  made 
larger  profits  P — ^Tes. 

12.081.  (ChainTian.)  When  you  siy  a  much  larger 
portion  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  that  the 
conclusion  from  the  principle  upon  which  re-assessment 
is  made — does  that  principle  of  re*ai<se&smeut  carry  with 
it  the  instruction  that  only  a  portion  and  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  improvement  as  ascertained  should  be 
taken  by  the  Government  ?— Yes.  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  revenue  matters,  but  I  believe  there  are 
two  instructions,  one  that  the  amonnt  paid  by  the  people 
shall  never  exceed  a  certain  proportion,  50  per  cent,  (rf 
the  gross  rental,  andthe  other  that  in  certain  provinoes 
no  enhancement  shall,  save  for  special  causes  and  under 
special  sanction  of  the  Government,  exceed  33  per  cent. 

12.082.  (Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  Can  you  similarly 
state  what  portion  of  the  increased  excise,  that  is  to  say, 
some  two  millions,  arises  from  increased  consumption, 
and  what  portion  from  enhanced  rates  ? — No.  I  cannot, 
and  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  that  questions  of  this  kind 
should  be  put  to  the  Eevonue  Secretary.  I  doubt  whether 
he  can  answer  it,  bnt  certainly  it  is  not  one  that  falls 
directly  within  my  Apartment,  and  I  can  only  obtain 
it  by  asking  him.  It  would  probably  be  more  convenient 
if  the  Commission  examined  him  himself. 

12.083.  Then  with  regard  to  paragraph  7.  This  is  a 
somewhat  general  question  that  I  should  wish  to  put 
to  you.  In  apportioning  responsibility  for  inoreased 
expenditure  between  1884-5  and  1894-5,  should  not  a 
distinct  line  be  drawn  between  that  portion  of  loss  by 
exchange  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  Ghnnani- 
ment,  and  that  portion  which  is  not  beyond  that 
control.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  what  I  will  oall 
"  antomatio"  increase  of  harden  from  sterling  charges 
incurred  before  1884-5,  arising  solely  from  the  fall  in 
exchange,  and  also  from  the  additional  rupee  pay  ot 
British  troops  whose  pay  is  on  a  sterling  basis ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  what  I  will  call  the  "  voluntary  " 
increa'se  arising  from  eichaiige  compensation  allowanoes 
and  from  increase  in  home  charges,  the  increase  for  ex- 
change being  part  andparcel  of  the  increased  expenditure 
necessarily  roreaeen  when  such  expenditure  was  incurred. 
Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  mstinguish  throughout 
between  "automatic"  and  "  voluntary- *'  loss  by  ex- 
change P — T  think  not ;  I  cannot  agree  to  that  proposed 
divi!<ion.  T  should  object  to  calling  the  exchange  com- 
pensation allowance  a  voluntary  increase.  It  was  an 
increase  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  difliculties  in 
which  their  ofScers  were  jmt  through  the  fall  in 
exchange.  It  is  not  more  "  voluntary  "  than  an  increase 
of  salaries  would  have  been,  if  adopted  under  similar 
oiroum^tt'inoes :  bnt,  owing  to  a  remark  of  this  kind 
which  was  made  in  one  of  the  papers  iisoed  1^  the 
British  Committee,  I  think  it  was  about  18  months  a^ 
Sir  Henry  Fowler  desired  me  to  look  into  the  pcmit. 
It  was  there  stated  that  the  increaae  of  1.085,3172.  in 
the  Budget  for  1895-6  over  the  charge  of  1888-9,  in  the 
home  expenditure  in  seven  yearo,  was  reprehensible, 
because  under  no  cironmatanoes,  it  was  stated*  should 
an  increase  of  over  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  incurred.  At  the  desire  of  the  Secretary*  of 
State  I  prepared  a  note  to  show  how  that  increase  of 
the  net  expenditure  had  been  incurred,  and  I  found 
it  was  in  this  way.  The  increase  which  was  beyond  the 
Secretary  of  State's  control  arose  thus :  reduction  of 
receipts  from  interest  on  cash  balance,  130,4772. ;  con- 
trU>ntion  for  ships  in  the  Indian  seas.  42,8fit6t,  ;-]MuiBBg 
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of  d^ence  vessels.  59.600Z. ;  management  of  debt.  8,091/. ; 
superannnation,  211,506/.;  paymentii  for  army  effective 
serrioe  and  for  farloagh  on  passage,  J50,475'. ;  p.iyment 
for  non-effeotire  BerriceR  in  the  army  and  for  p^nHions, 
349.4601.;  postkl  twrvice.  mail  contract.  23.10(1/.  ;  ludo- 
Bnropeaii  telegraph,  20.306/.;  completion  of  the  railway  h 
which  were  already  in  hand.  321,217/. ;  miking  a  totil 
increase  of  1,216  51d£..  which  wast  automatic,  that  U 
to  say,  from  whioh  the  Socret  iry  of  State,  having  the 
obligations  which  he  had  in  1888,  could  not  free 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  following 
items  of  increase  whicli  the  Secret  vry  of  St  its  might 
possibly  have  controlled ;  the  vuit  of  the  son  of  the 
Ameer  of  Af({hanist:*n  to  England.  30.000/. ;  the  Zanzibar 
and  Mauritius  telegraph  cable  10.0001. ;  and  the  payment 
for  the  Assum-Bengal  railway  in  that  year  59,000/., 
malung  a  total  of  99,0001.,  aud  thai  biingiug  up  the 
increase  to  1,315,549/.  Savings  had  accrued  or  nad  been 
effected  in  various  ways  230,252/..  briiiping  the  net 
increase  to  1,085,317/.  Therefore,  as  regards  that  figure, 
I  should  say  that  the  Secretary  of  State  coatd  not  con< 
trol  the  increase  of  1,216,5491..  but  might  have  possibly 
controlled  an  increase  of  99,000/. ;  aud  he  effected 
redactions  not  necessarily  throns[h  his  own  discretion, 
bnt  thev  were  effected,  of  230,332/.  Now  1  think  it 
Vould  be  most  unfair  to  say  that  the  increase  of 
exohange  on  this  million  mnst  be  pat  down  as  not 
"  automatic  '*  and  be  excluded  from  the  automatic  in< 
crease  of  exchange,  wheul  I  have  shown  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  so  far  as  he  liad  any  power,  effected 
a  redaction  rather  than  au  into^ase. 

12,084.  In  this  I  was  patting  the  questions  generally 
at  present,  and  I  think  perhaps  the raeaninffoithe word 
"  volnntiry  "  has  not  been  quite  understood.  1  was  not 
questioning  the  necessity  nor  even  the  propriety  at  the 
present  moment  of  any  particular  expenditure.  1  was 
onl^  drawing  a  di'ttinctioa  b3tween  those  liabilities 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  bo  to  say  inherited  from  a 
previous  time  and  which  he  CDuldnot  repudiate,  and  the 
increased  expenditure  whether  in  the  form  of  iiicraiHe 
of  salary  or  the  accruing  loss  by  exchange  which  cvrao 
within  his  c^mtrol.  Huwever  great  the  prcHsure  might 
be  upiu  him,  or  however  great  the  difficulty  might  he, 
it  is  on  the  question  of  priocijple  that  T  wanted  to  draw 
a  line  between  this  "  automatic  "  or  inherited  liMhility, 
and  what  [  oiXl  "  voluntiry  "  which  has  b.^eu  incurred 
sine 3  with  or  without  good  reason? — Yes.  in  that 
sense,  the  exchange  compensation  allowance  has  no 
doubt  b3eu  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
within  the  last  few  years ;  but  I  still  think  that  my 
point  is  valid  as  an  objection  to  your  excluding  the 
exchange  on  the  increased  sterling  expenditure  which 
has  arisen,  except  in  thoa?  few  itoms  in  which  tlie 
Secretary  of  State  cDuld  have  exercised  a  csutrol. 

12,065.  I  do  not  wish  t3  dispute  any  particular  items. 
It  was  rather  the  general  method  of  apportionment 
which  I  wished  to  clear  up  P — Yes,  but,  to  take  the  single 
cute  of  superannuation,  tae  increase  of  the  Kterliug  pay- 
ments on  superannuation  arises  from  general  rules 
which  have  been  in  forcj  far  30  or  40  yciirs,  and 
under  which  all  the  officars  who  have  recently  retired 
entered  the  service.  Although  it  is  true  that  the 
superannuation  charge  has  increased  and  therefore 
exchange  thereon  has  increased,  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
that  has  arisen  from  payments  voluntarily  incurred,  in 
the  sense  in  which  you  use  the  word  "voluntary," 
within  the  last  10  years. 

12.086.  {OkairTnan.)  When  you  speak  of  these  chargeit 
being  beyond  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
tike  as  an  instance  that  of  Buperannuation.  1  think  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  without  an  alteration  of  the  law  that 
charge  is  not  within  the  coatrol  of  the  Secretar}'  of  St  »te  P 
— And  even  with  an  alteration  of  the  law  it  cjuld  hardly 
b-i  retrospectively  applied. 

12.087.  Only  gra<lually  applied  ?— Yes. 

12.088.  But  does  the  a^me  definition  apply,  we  will  say, 
to  the  postal  service,  the -mail  oentract.  or  the  Indo- 
European  telegraph  ?  Of  cruras  I  8uppo.w  it  would  liave 
been  possible  in  those  cases  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  renewal  of  a  oontraob  could  say,  "  I  cmnot  find 
any  more  money  "  P — I  do  not  think  that  the  increase 
arose  from  a  renewal  of  the  contract  I  think  that  is  an 
increasing  charge  that  arose  under  the  working  of  the 
contract.  The  last  contract  was  made  in  IodS.  and 
therefore  I  think  any  increase  from  that  over  the 
previous  contract  would  not  have  come  into  my 
stafcMnent. 

12.089.  And  the  sime  would  apply  to  the  Indo- 
Kuropmn  Telegraph;  it  has  increased  under  that 
head  P— There  is  an  increase  nn^  that  head. 


12.090.  Then  affain,  completion  of  railways  already  in 
hand.  1  think  we  had  it  in  evidence  before  us  that  the 
Secret  try  of  State  had  ceased  to  borrow  in  England  for 
railways  and  that  he  borrowed  the  money  in  India,  and 
therefore  paid  the  iutsrest  in  India,  in  rupees  P — No, 
this  is  the  case  of  companies ;  that  rule  is  applicable  to 
state  railways;  but  these  are  payments  made  to  com* 
pinie>i  for  interest  under  contracts  already  entered  into. 

12.091.  (Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  But  if  a  new 
nppoiutment  were  made,  or  a  salary'  raised  so  as  to 
c  tuse  increased  t-teriing  payments  fur  absentee  allow- 
ances or  p^neiions,  tliat  loss  by  exchange  would  hate 
been  voluntirily  incurred  by  the  ^vemmentP — Yes, 
in  every  fresh  appointment  that  is  made,  no  doubt 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  absentee  or  nou'cffbotive 
charge  involved,  and  so  far  you  may  say  that  that  is  an 
increase  that  has  been  within  the  control  of  the  Govern* 
ment.^ ;  but  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  put  by 
yon  the  appointments  which  have  been  made  within  the 
lost  eight  or  ten  years  have  not  yet  brought  any  addition 
to  the  superannuation  list ;  nor  can  the  officers  who  have 
been  appointed  have  come  on  the  furlough  list  except 
to  a  very  small  extent. 

12,002.  Should  not  increased  expenditure  iuEugland, 
with  the  added  cost  of  exchange  such  increase  entails, 
be  shown  as  an  increase  of  Imperial  expenditure,  and 
not  as  a  set  off  against  "  improvement "  P — I  think  that 
is  the  same  point  that  you  took  b^ore  as  to  my  use  of 
the  word  "  improvement'* 

12.093.  Te8,toacertMn  extent?— I  only  use  the  word 
"  improvement "  where  there  is  relatively  more  revenue 
against  expenditure. 

12.094.  I  have  got  some  farther  questions  to  ask  on 
this  subject.  Uy  object  was  rather  to  oombine  Indian 
and  English  expenditure,  and  not  to  show  the  Indian 
expenditure  separate,  and  then  afterwards  to  show  the 
Knglish  expenditure  under,  so  to  say,  a  separate  head- 
ing ? — Well,  on  that  point  I  think  I  should  like  to  give 
the  Commission  a  short  explanation  of  the  reason  why  I 
adopted  this  form  in  wluch  I  prepared  the  returns. 
I  dare  say  it  is  not  intentional,  but  there  is  an  implica- 
tion running  through  your  memorandum  that  it  was 
desired  to  minimise  the  expenditure  by  dividing  it.  My 
only  object  was  to  give  the  Commission,  as  clearly  as  I 
could,  the  information  which  1  thought  they  would 
require  for  an  examination  of  the  increase  of  expendi. 
ture  which  undoubtedly  has  arisen.  Certainly,  in  my 
position  of  financial  secretary,  where  I  ara  constantly 
trying  to  check  expenditure,  I  should  bo  very  unwise  to 
attempt  t^  thwart  your  object  in  examining  it;  but  I 
felt  that,  when  you  called  on  me  to  give  explanations,  it 
would  be  veiy  inconvenient  if  under  every  heading  I 
had  to  sa^,  "  xou  must  make  allowance  for  so  much  of 
"  this  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Provincial  Govem- 
"  mentt,  or  you  must  lulow  for  so  mach  of  that  resulting 
**  from  exchange,"  and  that  it  would  facilitate  the 
inquiry  of  the  Commission  if  I  began  by  dividing  the 
net  expenditure  into  those  four  great  ^oups;  the 
government  of  India's  expenditure  on  its  own  account ; 
the  Provincial  Govemmente*  expenditure ;  the  expendi- 
ture by  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  Exchange ;  bnt 
of  course  it  is  open  to  you  at  any  time  ti  add  them 
together,  and  take  the  figures  in  the  finance  accounts  as 
showing  the  total  increase. 

12.095.  Of  course  you  understand  I  am  only  trying 
to  get  out  the  clear  general  views,  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
raise  any  imputation  upon  your  bona  fides  P — I  only  wish 
to  say  why  I  have  adopted  that  method  of  dividing  into 
those  great  groups  the  total  expenditure. 

12.096.  It  is  only  because  the  general  tdtals  eome 
more  before  the  public  than  the  items  from  which  they 
are  framed,  and  tneref ore  1  was  anxious  that  the  ultimate 
total  should  as  far  as  possible  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commission.  That  is  my  object  P — Ves,  but  that  is 
exactly  my  reason  for  so  preparing  the  tallies,  that  I 
think  the  public  is  misled  by  the  very  large  totals,  and 
they  cannot  judge  whether  the  increase  has  been 
necessary  or  not,  without  taking  tho  figures  to  pieces 
and  seeing  how  the  increase  does  arise. 

12.097.  If  the  above  view  were  accepted,  munely,  the 
combining  the  items  of  Home  and  Indian  expenditure, 
the  iucrcMed  Imperial  expenditure  would  be  £1,751,945 
home  charge,  plus  Bx.  1,459.954  exchange,  pins 
Bx.  791,900  imperial  share  of  exchange  compensation  ; 
total  Rx.  3,993,799.  Would  those  be  correct  P— Yes,  I 
think  those  figures  may  be  taken  as  correct. 

12.098.  Then  with  regard  to  para^praph  8,  how  can  a 
reduction  of  Rx.  l,499,934^iiis  is  sulgecb  to  your 
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explanation  very  nmrli,  Imt  I  will  jnst  put  tlie  question  oh 
1  noted  it  down — how  can  a  reduction  of  Rx.  l,'t!>S>,OT4in 
the  famine  insunHn;e  ^r.uit  Ite  treated  as  an  "  improve- 
ment "  in  the  tinancial  position  ?  According  to  the 
GoTeriimeiit  of  India,  is  it  not  tantamount  to  the 
reduction  of  a  Burplus.  or  is  nut-,  the  fmepensiou  only  a 
deferred  liability  h — No,  it  i»  not  a  deferred  liability. 
It  is  the  reduction  of  a  snrphis  which  is  applicable  to 
a  special  purpoaewlienever  it  is  possiblp,  in  the  particulHr 
year.  In  that  year,  an  it  proved,  the  Gnvernment  of  India 
were  not  able  to  make  the  usual  appropriation — they  Iiad 
no  surplus  which  they  could  njipropriate  to  famine 
insnrance,  and  therefore  tiie  amount  of  the  charge  was 
reduced.  In  that  sense  ther."  was  an  "  improvement  "  in 
the  proportion  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  aud  it 
is  only  m  that  sense,  as  I)eing  a  reduc-tltm  of  expendi- 
ture  by  not  spending  the  surplus  on  famine  insurance, 
that  I  used  the  expression. 

12.099.  If  the  above  methods  hi  scjepted — thin  is 
piragranh  nine — ^wi!l  not  the  figures  of  Table  I.  whow 
a  net  detJriiratim  of  Rx.  5,^2,988  instead  of  an 
improvement  of  Rx.  1,876.946  for  1894-5  P— There  i^  a 
net  increase  of  ohsrgv' t.)  tiio  extent  of  Rx.  5,02^,988, 
which  had  to  b?  met  p  irtly  h y  increaaud  t.uuition  and 
p.trtly  by  reduction  of  t'.ie  expenditure  under  the  famine 
insurance  grant,  and  in  that  way  an  "improvement" 
was  effected  to  the  extent  of  Ex.  l.:J76,9t6. 

12.100.  In  fact,  measures  were  tiken  to  meet  the 
deficit  P — Quite  so. 

12.101.  {(Jhainiian,)  You  Bpeak  of  the  reduction  in 
the  famine  ineurdn<;e  grant.  Do  I  underHtand  that  your 
view  is  that  the  famine  insuranc  gr.mt  is  only  practi- 
C  illy  such  surplus  an  the  other  needs  of  (jorernment 
maj  permit?  that  is  to  sav,  in  your  estimate  at  the 
bepnning  of  the  year,  vqj  include  in  four  expenditure, 
we  will  say,  Rx.  l,50O.0OO  for  t'le  famine  insurance 

Stmt.  If,  in  the  course  of  t.ie  year,  either  the  revenue 
lis  off,  or  warlike  expenditure  increases,  you,  bo  to 
apeak,  pull  and  haul  upon  thi-t  Kx.  1,500.000  which 
should  go  to  the  famine  >neuranc.>  grant? — Tes,  in  a 
certain  sense ;  that  i-*  to  say.  the  (lovernment  of  India 
is  no  doubt  under  a  distinct  pledga,  whenever  they  can. 
in  framing  the  budget,  to  npprojjriiite  a  certain 
amount  of  money,  whicli  wan  originally  taken  at 
Rx.  1,500.000.  and  which  1ms  now  been  recently  reduced 
to  Rx.  1,000,000,  asprovinion  against  famine  or  for  the 
relief  of  famine.  That  is  really  pr>viding  a  surplus  to 
that  extent  and  appropriating  that  surplus.  It  is  very 
much  in  the  Bune  poiitio  i  as  tlie  Knglish  Burpin.s,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  reduc.iou  of  debt  only.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  pat.^  the  grant  into  its  budget  as  part  of 
its  expenditure  for  the  year,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
English  Government  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
such  a  surplus  does  come  out  iti  the  end. 

12.102.  Qud  an  effective  surplus;  b3cau«e  I  quite 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  practically  a  sinking  fund, 
though  applied  in  a  different  manner  from  ours.  The 
English  principle  includes  that  surplus  or  sinking  fund 
in  the  charge  of  the  National  debt,  and  wh^her  the 
expenditnre  increases  or  the  revenue  foils,  thai  is 
a  first  charge  upon  the  revenue  P — Yes. 

12.103.  And  that  is  tlie  distinction  between  our 
sinking  fund  and  your  sinking  fund,  becaaae.  I  think,  in 
its  essence,  your  famine  insurance  fund  is  a  sinking 
fund  P — Yes,  a  large  part  of  it  is  so. 

12.104.  You  do  not  show  it  up  in  that  way,  but  you 
leave  it  as  a  charge  which  will  be  duiv  honoured  if  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  admit? — "fes  ;  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  has  on  frequent  occisions  been  obliged 
to  consider  whether  it  should  appropriate  this  grant  to 
other  purp3S3S  or  put  on  fresh  taxation;  and  it  baa 
usually  decided  that  it  would  be  unwise  aud  impolitic 
to  put  on  additional  taxation  merely  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  pledge  that  they  will  appropriate  it  in  that 
jear  to  fomine  insnranoe;  but  tnej  never  wilfully 
abaorb  the  grant ;  if  they  can  provide  a  surplus  revenue 
without  further  taxation  for  thU  purpose,  they  always 
do  ao. 

12.105.  Of  course  that  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  if 
the  Expenditure  Departments  know  tliat  there  is  such 
a  margin  they  would  hardly  feel  bound  domi  to  the 
same,  what  1  would  call,  rigid  economy  under  your 
Indian  aystem  as  they  would  under  our  Englii^ 
aystem  ?— Oh,  I  think  that  in  no  single  case  has  the 
Government  of  India  ever  allowed  the  spending  de- 
partments to  encroach  wilfully  on  the  aurplus  whioh 
would  be  devoted  to  famine  inauranoe;  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  reduced  have  been  the  occurrence 
of  a  war  or  a  great  fall  in  exchange. 


12.106.  I  quite  understand  the  perfect  justification  of 
your  use  of  the  term  "  wilfully,"  because,  of  course,  it 
would  not  be  admitted ;  but  still  if  people  know  that 
there  ifl  a  means,  we  will  aay,  for  carrying  out  an 
expedition  and  that  that  expedition  can  be  carried  out 
without  an  increase  of  tax  by  drawing  upon  the  famine 
insurance  fund,  there  is  not  such  a  guarantee  for  economy 
as  is  afforded  by  the  English  aystem.  is  there  ¥ — I  do  not 
think  so.  beo.inae,  if  a  war  aroae — happily  you  Iwve  not 
the  question  of  our  fall  of  exchange  to  deal  with — bat. 
if  a  war  arose,  you  hardly  ever  would  immediately  begin 
to  reatrict  civil  or  other  expenditure.  You  have  to 
provide  for  it  by  supplementary  eatimates  and  taxation, 
or  by  borrowing. 

12.107.  One  has  always  understood  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  and  dangers  in  Indian  finance  it  the 
temptation  to  the  military  authorities  to  indulge  in 
frontier  expeditiona.  Of  course  there  may  always  be  a 
Question  whether  a  certain  expedition  might  be  delayed. 
There  will  always  be  a  certain  number  of  militaiy 
officera  who  think  it  b?tte4-  to  presa  it  on — ^perfectly 
fairly  without  any  regard  to  extravagance,  that  is  the 
forward  notion.  They  may  be  kept  b;ick  if  they  know 
that  their  expedition  will  involve  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, but  if  they  know  that  there  is  a  standing  surplus 
of  Rx.  l,500.0O().  they  will  not  have  any  such  moentive 
to  economy  P — I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  position  at 
all.  The  military  expenditure  of  tliat  kind  would  only 
be  incurred  under  urgent  pressure,  and  the  Government 
of  India,  as  a  whole,  must  provide  for  it;  but  the 
Finance  Department  would  certainly  object  very 
strongly  indeed  to  the  absorption  of  the  famine  insurance, 
quite  as  much  as  to  the  putting  on  of  taxation,  if  they 
felt  that  tbeexpcdition  was  not  absolutely  neceaaarj. 

12.108.  The  only  point  to  which  I  wish  to  carry  my 
argument  is  that  putting  ou  fresh  taxation,  especially 
in  India,  is.  except  under  very  pressing  circumstances, 
thought  almost  impossible  P — Yes. 

12.109-10.  But  it  is  not  so  impossible  if  you  have  this 
Bt.inding  surplus  of  Rx.  1.500.000.  to  draw  upon.  I  will 
put  it  to  you  whether  you  think  the  Viceroy  himself 
would  not  hesitate,  would  not  wish  to  delay  one  of  these 
expeditions  whicli  cost  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  he  knew  that  he  was  going  to  increase  taxa- 
tion.  But  if  he  has  got  this  Rx.  1,500.000  on  whioh  ho 
can  draw,  he  would  sanction  the  expedition  under  theae 
circumstances  P— I  think  as  bearing  on  that  point  you 
must  remember  that  nearly  all  the  Rx.  1,500,000  woold 
usually  have  been  allotted  to  specific  railwaya  uid 
canals,  on  which  expenditure  cannot  be  checked  at  once, 
and  the  question  which  the  Gov(rnment  of  India  would 
have  to  consider  would  be  rather  vhother  the  money 
ahould  be  provided  by  borrowing  or  taxation.  The 
operation  of  the  famine  insurance  grant  is  to  redaoe 
the  amount  that  must  be  borrowed,  but  the  Government 
could  not  very  well  check  the  protective  railways  which 
they  were  constructing  out  of  that  grant  any  more  than 
they  could  other  railways.  I  was  going  to  aay  that  1 
have  prepared  a  statement  which,  perhaps,  may  int«rest 
the  Commission,  showing  the  poaition  of  Indian  finance 
from  1884-5  tc  the  present  time,  if  the  famine  insurance 
fund  be  considered  as  surplus  revenue  devoted  to 
reduction  of  debt.  I  will  put  in  the  statement.*  In  the 
I'l  years  as  sliown  in  the  accounts  there  was  a  surplus 
of  Rx.  1.493,t)80.  The  famine  insurance  grant 
unoanted  to  Bx.  14,057.513;  or,  exolnding  what 
has  been  spent  npon  actual  relief,  to  Bx.  13,735,841. 
If  the  amount  charged  under  tho  railway  revenue 
account  for  the  working  of  two  protective  rail- 
ways be  also  excluded,  it  amounted  to  Bx.  9,701,907. 
Therefore,  if  the  statement  be  revised  so  as  to  treat  ibo 
famine  inanrance  as  surplus  revenue,  there  waa  in  the 
i:t  rears  a  suzplus  of  either  Rx.  15.229.221.  or  Bx. 
11.195,287.  according  tj  the  inclusion,  or  exclusion,  of  tiw 
charge  for  the  two  railways,  aay,  about  a  million  a  year. 

12.111.  {Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  I  was  going  to  ask  yon, 
is  it  not  rather  a  mistake  to  ij^lk  of  the  famine  inauranoe 
fund  as  an  available  enrpluaP— Yes.  it  is.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  that  out,  that  it  is  a  surplos 
which  the  Government  of  India  aim  at  providing  and 
which  they  appropriate  to  a  specific  purpose,  but  it  is 
not  in  their  case  available  for  military  i^wiations  during 
the  year. 

12.112.  In  fact  it  depends  on  what  the  bndgetestimate 
is.  If  you  can  fritme  a  budget  which  includes  the  famine 
inaarance  fund,  then  the  famine  insurance  fund  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  object  it  was  intended  to  serve  P — Yea. 

12.1Ki.  If  the  exigencies  of  the  time  do  not  admit  of 
your  budgeting  for  anch  a  surplua,  then  only  so  ronuh 
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is  expanded  as  n  neoesitary  to  pay  obligations  already 
incurred  under  tbat  head  P — That  is  all  that  is  available 
for  the  famine  insurance  graut. 

12.114.  {Ohairmttt.)  What  was  the  least  grant  in 
tho:ie  years  of  which  youh-ivejast  given  us  a  summary  P 
—In  ISSZ-S,  Rx.  376,2^5,  excladLug  Ex.  402  for  famine 
relief. 

12.115.  l^t  was  the  expenditure  P — That  was  the 
ezpenditare. 

12.116.  And  what  had  been  provided  in  the  budget  in 
that  year  P— The  amoant  inserted  in  the  budget  for 
famine  insurance  was  Rx.,  94,500  under  famine  relief 
and  insurance,  besides  Bx.  228,000  in  the  Railway 
Revenne  Aocount.  making  a  total  of  Rx.  322,500 ;  and 
in  the  fiuaaoial  statement  Sir  Auckland  Oolvin  said, 
**  the  deficit  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  in  tlie 
"  revised  estimate  of  1886-7  and  the  estimates  of  1887-8 
"  has  been  met  by  transferring  to  loan  charges  againnt 
"  the  famine  insurance  grant,  the  snm  of  Kx.  1.049.4001. 
'*  and  Bx,  l,248,000i.  in  those  two  years  rospectively." 
It  was  the  year  following  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma  when  there  were  very  heavy  charges. 

12.117.  Therefore  in  those  years  a  oonsiderable  sum 
ffas  estimated  in  the  budget  as  applicable  to  famine 
insurance,  bat  under  the  financialprossure  ic  was  not 
applied  P — No.  In  the  year  1887-8  it  was  almost 
entirely  absorbed.  Only  Rx.  94,500  was  set  aside  for 
Famine  Relief  and  Insurance. 

12.118.  Was  provided  ?  —Provided  in  the  budget ;  and 
in  the  actnal  account  they  found  it  impossible  to  give 
more. 

12.119.  {Sir  Rnlph  Knoie.)  You  sty  that  13  millions 
were  set  aside  altogether  iu  the  13  year^P— Yes,  if  ihe 
payment  for  the  two  railways  be  included ;  this  sum 
added  to  the  actnal  surplus  an  i^Uown  in  the  account-j 
mads  a  aarplns  exoeeding  IS  milltous  in  the  13  years. 

12.120.  Thed  whtt  was  the  expenditure  against  that 
directly  applicable  to  the  famine  fund  par,)03e»  P — The 
total  exiienditire  o.i  famina  relief  d>wn  to  Xarjh  1896, 
has  oulv  been  Bx.  3l2,8iJ,  al  which  Rx.  66,191  vfs\.i 
incurred  before  1884-5.  so  that  there  was  Rx.  216,672 
spent  in  those  13  years  in  the  aotoal  relief  of  the  people. 

12.121.  And  how  much  has  been  spent  on  relief  works 
and  warP — Perhaps  it  will  answer  your  purpose  if  I 
give  you  the  figures  from  1881-2,  going  back  a  Uttle 
further.  The  amoant  spent  on  aotnal  mmine  relief  is 
Bx.  312,863;  on  the  construction  of  protective  irrigation 
works,  Bx.  1,815,724;  on  the  construction  of  protective 
railways,  Bx.  6,555,864  in  direct  construction,  and 
Bx.  3,632,435  in  the  piyments  for  interest,  &c^,  on  the 
famiae  railways  constructed  by  companieii. 

12.122.  Then  is  there  abala.-ioeP — ^Those  figures  to< 
gether  make  Rx.  12,316,886  iu  (he  15  ye  rs,  and  besides 
that  Bx.  5,327,299  has  been  appropriated  to  the  avoidance 
of  debt  or  its  reduction. 

12.123.  You  look  upon  that  last  sum  practically  as  an 
accumuSation ;  you  could  Iwrrow  to  that  extent  in  the 
relief  of  famine,  supposing  famine  were  to  arise  P — ^We 
look  on  it  tha%  exclading  the  famine  relief,  we  coald 
borrow  to  the  extent  of  the  wh  ile  without  having  put  the 
Government  into  a  worse  position,  because  the  irrigation 
works,  and  the  railways,  althongh  the  money  is  spent  on 
them,  are  uiidoabtedly  protecting  the  country  against 
famine. 

12.124.  Have  circumstanoes  arissn  since  the  establish- 
ment of  this  fund  which  would  have  been  very  Hkely 
to  have  caused  a  famine,  which,  however,  has  been 
mitigated  at  all  events  by  the  existence  of  the  works 
which  have  been  constructed — those  irrigation  works 
and  railways? — In  oertain  districts  that  is  the  case,  but 
happily  we  have  not  been  exposed  to  scarcity  over  a 
large  part  of  India  iu  the  same  way  as  arjBe  in  the 
years  1877-8. 

12,125  {Sir  And.tw  Sooble.)  Bnt  there  have  been 
cases  of  scarcity  which  might  have  amounted  to  famine 
if  facilities  had  not  been  provided  for  carrying  food  by 
■protective  railways  into  the  districts  affected P — Yes; 
in  certain  districts  that  is  the  case. 

12.126.  (Carman.)  That  is  what  you  call  a  protective 
r.ulway  ? — ^Yes. 

12.127.  Than  the  operation  which  devoted  Bx.5,000,000 
odd  in  avoidance  of  debt  wonld  work,  I  suppose,  in  the 
following  manner:  you  charge  upon  the  i»iole  revenue 
of  commeroial  railways,  4  or  4^  per  cent.,  do  yon  not  P— 
The  charge  on  the  Siate  railway  aoooant  is  4  per  cent. 
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12.128.  I  am  now  following  the  working  out  of  the 
commercial  undertaking  as  such  P — Yes. 

12.129.  But  of  that  snm,  whatever  it  may  be,  you 
have  not  had  to  borrow  5^  millions  ;  yon  have  applied 
it  out  of  revenue  P — That  is  so. 

12.130.  Therefore,  so  far,  the  railroad,  although  it  is 
cliarged  with  4  per  cent.,  has  not  actoaliy.  to  pay 
interest  as  part  of  its  expenses  on  that  5,300,000, 
iuasmach  as  the  Government  did  not  boTow  it.  Or 
perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  put  it  this  way.  The 
Government  supplied  out  of  revenue  and  not  out  of 
borrowed  money  5,300.000 ;  therefore  on  that  5.300,000 
it  has  no  interest  to  pay ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  money 
has  l)een  laid  out  on  a  railroad  which  the  Government 
charges  in  its  commercial  account  with  4  percent.?— 
Yea,  that  is  the  case,  if  you  join  together  the  railway 
account  and  the  famine  insurance  account;  but  this 
sum  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  applied  to  the 
reducti.in  or  avoidance  of  debt  has  in  som?  cases  been 
actually  applied  to  the  discharge  of  debt.  It  lias  not 
all  been  ajmlied  to  the  reduction  of  the  loans  which 
would  have  Deen  incuired  for  the  r<iiiways. 

12.1!lt.  Then  to  that  extent  the  same  operation 
ocoars  P — The  effect  is  the  same. 

12.132.  The  debt  is  reduced  while  at  the  same  time  in 
yonr  c:)mmercial  acuuunt  you  otmrge  that  expauditare 
along  with  other  expenditure  at  4  per  cant. — ^you  expect 
to  get  4  per  cent,  on  it  P— Quite  so. 

12.133.  And  having  defrayed  that  portion  out  of 
revenue  you  have  not  to  pay  interest  upjn  it  ."--Yes. 

12.134.  {Sir  Ralvh  Knojt.)  But  regarded  as  a  separate 
fund  the  famine  fund  loses  the  advantage  of  having 
made  an  investment  as  it  were.  The  famine  fund  due» 
not  get  credit  for  that  interest  that  it  would  have 
reootved  supposing  it  had  been  invested  P — That  would 
b3  the  oase  it'  there  were  a  famine  fund,  bat  there  is  no 
suoh  thiug.  The  famine  iusuranca  grant  is  only  the 
application  that  surplus  which  tlw  gjvemment  of 
India  undertook  to  find  tat  the  purpose  of  famine 
insuriHioe.  There  is  no  fund  from  which  money  can  be 
taken,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  rather  objected  to 
the  chairman's  appUoation  to  the  railway  aeoonutirf  the 
whole  the  famine  money  which  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  redaction  or  avoidance  of  ctebt.  The  two  have  not 
necessarily  any  connection. 

12.135.  {Chairman.)  1  only  gave  that  as  an  instance  P 
—Yes. 

12.136.  {Sir  William  Wedderhurn.)  I  do  not  wish  to 
opan  up  the  history  of  the  famine  insurance  fund,  but  I 
stiould  like  to  explain  at  present — I  should  say  that* 
wheu  I  referred  to  the  limine  insurance  fund  as  being 
tantamount  to  the  redaction  of  a  surplus,  I  only  referred 
to  that  as  Uie  view  that  Government  of  India  take  of 
it  ?— Yes. 

12.137.  Because  we  do  not  accept  that  at  all;  we 
consider  that  certain  t.ixation  was  pledged  to  this.  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  into  the  particulars,  l>ut  it  is  only  to 
explain  wliat  1  have  said  here.  We  consider  that  certain 
it^na  of  taxation  were  raised  for  that  special  poipoae 
uid  were  pled^^ed  for  that  purpose,  so  that  X  only  ask 
this  qoestion  with  reference  to  the  Government  of  udia's 
mode  of  treating  that  item. 

12.138.  {Mr.  Biiehanan.)  Apropos  of  that,  might  I  ask 
how  often  during  these  13  vears  did  the  Government  of 
India  budget  for  the  full  1^  millions  P — Six  times. 

12.139.  Ib  it  in  your  statement  P — 1  will  revise  the 
Btatraaent,  so  as  to  show  this.    I  will  hand  it  in. 

12.140.  {Sir  William  Wedderhum.)  Then  we  will  go 
on  to  paragraph  10,  and  with  reference  to  the  last  question 
I  asked  absut  "  deterioration,"  on  the  sama  footing,  will 
not  the  deterioration  for  1895-6  be  Bx.  7,559,288  P— I 
believe  that  the  figures  are  right  as  to  the  budget  for 
that  year,  but  it  has  been  so  completely  upeet  that  no  good 
purpose  would  be  obtained  by  using  those  figures  any 
more. 

12.141.  Then  paragraph  11.  If  it  be  reckoned  that  in 
1895-6  there  is  2  miUioua  of  "  deterioration "  from 
1894-5,  T  quite  accept  what  you  say  about  that.  Is  it 
not  the  case  that  not  more  than  250,000  Rx.  is  due  to 
exchange  ^ — Yes,  in  the  budget  the  rate  of  exchange  is 
the  same  practically  as  the  one  that  was  adopted 
in  the  revued  estimate:  therefore  there  is  very  little 
alteration.  Happily  there  was  a  very  great  change  in  • 
the  actual  resalt. 

12.142.  These  are  all  the  questions  with  regard  to 
Table  I.   I  now  go  on  ts  Table  II.  P~Perhapa  at  this 
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point  I  might  hand  in  the  table  which  I  hare  been 
asked  to  give,  Bhowing  the  rate  of  exchange.* 

12.143.  (Sir  Andrew  SeabU.)  Can  you  state  vhat  the 
drawing  rate  has  been  during  the  period  covered  by 
your  tables  ? — ^Tes.  I  have  pot  in  a  table  which  will 
show  that. 

12.144. *  (Sir  William  Weiderhurn.)  Then  with  regard 
to  Table  2,  there  is  an  analysis  in  my  paraj^apha  12  and 
18  of  the  net  increase  of  total  expenditure.  Can  that 
analysis  be  generally  accepted? — Yen.  The  figiirea 
may  be  accepted  iu  the  same  way  as  before. 

12,145-  Then  I  po  on  to  Table  3,  paragraphs  14  and 
15;  would  not  this  table  be  more  instructive  if  it  were 
combined?  This  is  novr  the  question  that  we  have 
discnRsed  before.  Would  not  this  table  be  more 
instructive  if  it  were  combined  with  Tables  10  to  17,  so 
as  to  show  the  total  increase  or  decrease  whether  in 
India  or  Enghmd  under  each  heading  of  expenditure  ? 
For  example,  Table  3  shows  a  decrease  in  public  works 
in  India  oi  over  Bx.  3,000,000.  but  there  was  at  the  same 
time  an  increase  in  Bngland  of  over  1,500,000?.  P — ^Yes, 
as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  difficulty.  It  is  simply 
neeeflsary  to  take  the  figures  which  are  lu  the  published 
aocountft,  but  I  think  the  Commission  would  not  find  it 
assist  them  in  their  inquiry  to  throw  the  two  together.  It 
is  very  important  that  you  sliould  know  that  the  reduc- 
tion Las  taken  place  in  the  receipts  from  the  public  works 
in  India,  and  the  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  cliarge 
for  interest  in  England. 

12.146.  I  quite  see  the  value  of  the  separate  tables, 
but  I  was  only  referring  to  the  advantage  of  combining 
them  into  certain  totals  P — Yea. 

12.147.  (Sir  Ralph  Knor.)  Ia  it  not  the  case  in  regard 
to  several  items  of  expenditure,  that  you  can  form  really 
no  acinrata  judgment  of  the  growth  without  putting  the 
two  together — the  home  expenditure  and  the  Indian 
expenditure  ? — You  cannot  term  any  idea  of  the  total 
growth,  undoubtedly,  without  combinins  them,  together 
with  the  exchange,  but  for  the  c^use  of  the  growth  you 
must  look  to  the  separate  groups. 

12.148.  But  in  some  oases— stores,  for  instimoe,  re- - 

?nired  from  England  to  carry  out  the  works  planned  in 
ndia,  which  appear  to  vary  very  much  from  year  to 
year — is  it  not  very  confoaing  to  have  the  statement 


made  separately  ? — My  reason  for  that  was  that  I 
thought  that  perhaps  one  of  the  points  that  the  Com- 
mission might  spMially  wish  to  take  up  was  the  supply 
of  stores,  as  to  which  a  great  deal  has  been  saidin  India 
with  refra<ence  to  pushing  the  local  supply,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  convenient  to  them  to  have  a  statement  of  the 
stores  supplied  from  England  given  separatoly.  ThM« 
is  no  difficulty  at  any  time  iu  adding  it.  In  fact  it  is, 
as  I  say.  only  needful  to  take  the  figures  in  the  account, 
where  in  each  head  the  stores  are  shown  belonging  to  it. 

12.149.  But  the  accounts  generally  do  not  bring  those 
items  altogether,  do  they  P — The  stores  aie  shown 
separately.  There  is  in  the  t^nance  accounts  a  table. 
No.  3,  which  shows  the  ex^nditure  under  each  head  in 
each  province,  the  total,  in  India,  the  expenditure  in 
England,  and  the  exchange ;  and  then  a  siq>plementiu'y 
table.  No.  4,  ([ives  the  details  of  the  eqienditnre  in 
England,  showing  how  much  is  on  stores. 

12.150.  But  the  budget  statement  does  not  agree 
with  that,  does  itP — No;  in  the  budget  there  is  no 
such  statement.  The  budget  table  gives  the  total  in 
India,  imperial  and  provincial,  the  total  tn  England,  and 
the  exchange,  but  it  does  not  divide  the  expenditure 
in  England  into  stores  and  other  charges. 

12.151.  But  the  accounts  do  that  P— The  accounts 
divide  it  distinctly. 

13,162.  (Sir  William  Weddtrbum.)  Then  Table  4, 
paragraph  10 — course,  this  is  subject  to  what  you 
mentioned  about  the  budget  estimate  1895-6  being 
practically  upset — but  dealing  with  those  figures,  can 
the  Bx.  3,96H,852  and  Bx.  5,277,409  be  accepted  as  the 
total  increase  in  net  military  expenditure  of  1894-5  and 
1895-6  budget  estimate,  respectively,  over  1884-dP — I 
believe  that  the  figures  may  be  accepted. 

12.153.  Then  paragraph  17.  Can  you  supply  to  the 
Commission  a  statement  showing  the  numbers  of  (A) 
European,  and  (B)  native  troops  in  Burma ;  first, 
before  the  annexation  of  Upper  Burma,  second,  since 
the  annexation  P — ^The  British  troops  before  the  annexa- 
tion were  2,297,  at  present  4,533.  The  native  troops 
were  3.072.  and  now  11.207.  The  total  was  5,369,  and 
is  now  15,740.  I  will  read  a  table  which  shows  it  in 
somewhat  greater  detail. 


Stkzeicint  cf  Taoors  in  Bukica  before  the  Anhexuios  of  Upper  Bubha.,  and  at  present. 


Before  AnnexafioD. 

Freseat  Time. 

British!— 
Artillery  - 

InftiDtry  - 

1  mountain  battery  at  1 1 1  • 
3  purisoD  batteries  at  ISO  • 
a  baUalioos  at  913  - 

}  - 

1,886 

1  mountaiu  battery  at  1 1 1  - 

2  garrisoD  batteries  at  145  - 
4  battalions  at  1,033  - 

1  401 
4,188 

Native  I — 

Artillery  - 
,  Sappers  aud  miaers 
lolsntiy  - 

I  company    -         -         -  - 
8^  battalion*  at  S48  - 

S,S97 

125 
2,047 

1  monataia  battery  -         .  • 

2  compaiiieii  -         -         -  - 
12  battalioos  at  849 

4,583 

226 
851 
10,630 

3,072 

1U07 

Total  - 

5,369 

15,740 

12,15'!.  (Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  Are  thoHe  native  troops 
nil  regular  tnwps.  or  dj  you  int-lude  military  police  ? — 
No,  not  military  police.  The  native  troops  consiBt  of 
one  mountain  battery,  two  companies  of  sipperd  and 
miners,  12|  battalions  of  infantry  reckoned  at  84£  for 
each  battalion. 

12.155.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Has  any  statement  ever 
b?en  compiled  making  an  attempt  to  divide  the  ex- 
psnditure  np  )u  the  European  army  in  India  from  the 
native  army  i'— Astatement  has  been  givento  Parliament, 
No.  20  of  1894,  in  which  a  calculation  was  quoted  of  the 
cost  of  a  European  soldier  and  the  cost  of  a  native 
soldier,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  in  what  way  that  cjtU 
culation  was  arrived  at.  It  was  sent  in  some  papers 
received  from  the  Government  of  India,  and  adopted  in 
this  Office. 

12.156.  But  you  have  uo  statemml  dividing  the  whole 
military  budget  as  it  were  between  native  Indian  army 
and  European  army  P — Yes,  The  Indian  budget  shows 
the  European  military  force  and  the  native  force  quits 

distinctly.   

"  •  Set  Appendix  40. 


12.157.  But  doen  it  work  out  the  detailed  expenditure 
of  all  kinds  on  -the  BuVopsan  and  native  P — No,  only 
the  pay  ;  the  tot.i,!  is  not  divided,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  such  statement. 

12.158.  (Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  Can  an  explanation 
l)e  given  of  the  large  cost  of  Bx.  426,000  for  quartering 
extra  troops  iu  Upper  Burma,  B3  long  after  tlie  annexa- 
tion,  and  can  you  inform  the  Gommisnon  what  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  that  amount  P — I  am  afraid 
I  can  only  give  the  information,  which  is  in  that  state- 
ment, as  to  the  amount  of  the  extra  force  that  is  in 
Burma  now.  I  do  not  know  how  to  give  any  further 
explanation  than  that  the  addition  of  10.000  men  musfr 
necessarily  cost  more  than  the  charge  that  was  b^ore 
incurred. 

12.159.  But  does  not  this  quartering  mean  exceptional 
or  extraordinary  additional  cost,  it  may  be  from 
expsn-sive  provisions  or  carriage  ;  is  that  what  it  repre- 
sents P — Ves,  the  charge  is  the  extra  allowances  which 
are  caused  by  the  force  being  in  Burmah.  beyond  what 
would  have  been  incurred  if  it  had  been,  say,  m  Hadras, 
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There  are  extra  aUowancea,  and  there  is  extra  ezpmdi- 
tare  for  clothfnff  and  for  iiuarterB,  which  is  included  in 
that  amount  of  Bs.  490,000. 

12.160.  And  is  there  any  object  in  maintaining  that 
as  a  separate  extra  charge,  when  practically  it  must 
be  a  permanent  one  ? — No,  it  is  merely  done  in  order  to 
show  what  is  ^e  cost  of  the  annexation  of  0pper 
Burma. 

12.161.  Can  you  state  the'  total  cost  of  the  Chitral 
Expedition,  and  the  additional  estimated  annual  cost 
for  military,  political,  pablio  wttrks,  and  administrative 
charges  ? — The  expenditure  on  the  Ohitral  Expedition 
U  shown  in  the  finantdal  statnnent  for  1896-7  In  the 
following  manner : — 


In  India.  1894-5 

1895-  6 

1896-  7 


Rx. 
67,200 
1,647,500 
20,000 


In  England,  stores 

To  which  must  be  added  Exchange 


1,734,700  Bx. 
16,000Z. 
11.900  Bx. 

1,7^,600  Bx. 


12.162.  (Citairman.)  la  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
expedition  P — The  total  cost  of  the  expedition  as  shown 
by  Sir  James  Westland  in  his  budget  this  year. 

12.163.  I  may  be  only  speaking  from  memory,  bnt  I 
thought  that  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury's  statement  of 
the  military  expenditure,  which  he  miide  in  March  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  gives  rather  a  larger  sum  than 
that  P — There  is  a  veir  small  amount  carried  over  to 
1896-7,  Bx.  20,000  in  India,  and  Sir  James  Westland 
mentioned  that  there  were  stores  still  to  be  brought  to 
account  which  he  took  at  16,0002. 

12.164.  Was  that  in  the  badget  of  this  year  P— In  the 
budget  for  this  year. 

12.165.  {3£r.  Buehanan.)  Sir  Henry  Brackenbary's 
speech,  of  course,  is  in  that  Blue  Book  P — ^Tes. 

12.166.  (Chairman.)  No  doubt  Sir  James  Westland  is 
right,  but,  as  yon  read  the  figures,  they  did  not  seem 
to  tdly  comptetely  with  my  memory  of  it.  Do  not 
trouble  yourself  with  it ;  it  is  only  a  matter  of  my 
recollectitm.  Perhaps  Sir  William  Wedderbam  will  go 
on.  It  I  can  see  the  flgnreB  I  will  show  them  to  yon  P 
— Yes. 

12.167.  {Sir  William  WeJderhirn.)  Can  you  give  us 
any  estimate  of  the  total,  and  nf  the  additional,  annnal 
cost  of  military,  political,  publio  works,  and  adminis- 
tration charges,  in  fact,  the  permanent  charge  upon 
the  State  in  connexion  witn  Ohitral  P — ^The  lutare 
cliarges  P 

12.168.  TeaP — "The  increase  next  year  caused  by 
"  the  decision  to  occupy  Chitral  and  itn  eommunicatioiis 
"  is  estimated  at  Bx.  22.000.  This  is  a  permanent  in- 
"  crease  which  will  continue  in  future  years,  though  it 
"  mar  bs  possible  to  effect  some  reduction  in  the  amount 
"  of  it'*  That  is  from  Sir  JamesWestland's  statement, 
page  44. 

12.169.  {Chairman.)  That  represents  about  Bx.  2^.000  P 
— Rx.  22.000;  that  is  the  political  charges.  "The  only 
"  other  matter  which  need  be  separately  noticed  is  that 
*'  the  political  chains  connected  with  the  Chitral  relief 
"  expedition  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Chitral 
"  and  its  oommmiications  have  increased  the  political 
"  expenditure  this  year  by  about  Bx.  20,000.  The  in- 
"  crease  next  year  caused  by  the  decision  to  occupy 
"  Chitral  and  its  communications  is  estimated  at 
"  Bx.  22,000.  This  is  a  permanent  increase,  which  will 
"  continue  in  future  years,  thongb  it  may  be  pohsihle 
"  to  effect  some  reduction  in  the  arootmt  of  it." 

12.170.  Is  that  Sir  James  Westland  P— That  is  from 
Sir  James  Westland's  statement. 

12.171.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Then  there  is  also  a 
permanent  military  charge  P 

12.172.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  includes  the  military 
expenditure  p — No,  that  is  the  civil  charts;  what  1  was 
just  reading  referred  only  to  the  civil  charges;  but 
then  there  is  the  military  charge. 

{Sir  Bal^h  Knox.)  Do  yon  know  what  is  the  increase 
of  the  military  charge? 

13.173.  (Chairman.)  I  have  got  the  paper  of  which  I 
Bpoke  from  recollection? — Paragraph  11  says: — "Tho 

occupation  of  Chitral  and  of  its  oommnnioations  has 
**  involved  in  1895-^  an  expenditure  of  Bx.  102,200, 


"  and  will  involve  in  1896-7  an  expenditnre  of 
'*  Bx.  231,700;"  so  that  in  the  roilitarv  charges  in 
1806-7  there  is  an  increase  of  Bx.  129,600  in  cmmekion 
with  the  occupstion  of  Chitral. 

12.174.  {Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Is  t^t  to  be  a  continnouB 
charge  ? — That  is  an  increase  of  the  army  charge. 

12.175.  Has  there  been  an  increase  as  distinct  from 
the  expedition? — The  expedition  has  passed  away,  and 
then  there  remains  an  increase  of  Bx.  129.5CH)  in  the 
military  charges,  besidea  Bx.  22,000  in  the  political  in 
1896-7.  over  the  previous  year. 

12.176.  And  has  there  been  any  increase  at  force,  an 
increase  of  strength  of  the  Indian  army  in  consequence 
of  this  operation  ? — No. 

12.177.  It  is  the  additional  cost  of  locating  a  small 
force  in  Chitral  then,  and  also  the  expenditure  on  road- 
m^ing  for  them  P— Yes. 

12.178.  (Ghairman.)  This  is  what  I  was  alluding  to. 
Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  in  his  speech  says  i— "  The 
"  Indian  Budget  estimate  of  1896-7  inchides  three 
"  great  items  of  expenditure  which  have  not  appeared 
'*  ui  the  former  budget  estimates."  Then  he  goes  ou  to 
give  two  of  them,  and  "the  third  is  the  cost  tf  the 
*'  occupation  of  Chitral  and  the  line  of  communications 
''  to  it.  and  of  the  relief  of  troops,  which  has  to  be 
"  carried  out  during  the  current  year,  andadds  23  lakhs 
"  to  the  estimates."  which  I  took  to  be  Bx.  230,000  ?— 
Yes;  Rx.  2.30,000. 

{Glmirman.)  That  was  the  figure  in  my  mind  when  I 
said  what  you  said  did  not  tally  witiz  my  recollection  P 
— I  was  theit  referring  to  the  arrears  of  the  charges  of 
the  expedition,  not  the  permanent  increases. 

12,170.  (Sir  WiUitem  WeddeHmm.)  I  do  not  think  I 
have  given  yon  notice  of  the  estimate  P — No,  I  was  not 
prepared  for  that. 

12.180.  Then. perhaps  yon  could  malw  a  memorandum 
of  that ;  the  military,  political,  public  works,  and  ad- 
ministrative P  —The  taible,  which  I  now  hand  in,  is,  I 
beUeve,  complete.* 

12.181.  Will  you  Ptatethe  total  cost  of  special  military 
operations  from  1875-6  to  18S4-5,and  1885-6  to  1894-5? 
Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  the  total  in  the  first  10 
years  was  Bx.  161.662.  and  in  the  second  10  yearx 
Bx.  4,925,877? — Yes,  the  figures  are  ^proximately 
correct.  Down  to  1892-3  they  agree  with  tiie  return 
given  to  Parliament :  fur  18!)3-4  and  1894-5  I  shonhl 
give  tho  amounts  as  Bx.  219,700  and  Bx.  ^,800  (in- 
cluding Chitral),  which  would  raise  the  second  total  to 
Rx.  5.010,227. 

12.182.  Can  you  account  for  this  great  increase?  Is  it 
attributable  to  a  change  of  policy  P 

(•S'tr  Andrew  SciAle.)  Are  we  to  go  into  that,  Mr. 

Chairman. 

{Chairman.)  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  special 
operations. 

[Sir  William  Weddetium.)  Yes. 

iChairmnn.)  And  I  thought  yon  were  askinfr  whether 
certain  figures  were  correct. 

{Sir  William  Weddnrlmm.)  YfS.  and  I  asked  whether 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield  can  account  for  this  great  increa  se, 
and  whetlier  it  is  attributable  to  a  change  nf  policy. 

{Chaifman.)  I  think  that  is  admissi))lL>.  We  are  not 
discussing  the  policy. 

{8ir  William  Wedderbum.)  We  are  not  discussing  the 
policy. 

(Sif  Andrew  Seoble.)  It  seems  to  open  a  very  wide 
field  of  inquiry. 

{Chairman.)  I  think  the  quesiion  may  be  allowed.  If 
Sir  Henry  Waterfield  were  to  say  it  was  due  to  a  change 
of  policy,  and  that  were  to  raise  a  discussion  on  that 
change  of  policy,  I  think  your  objection  would  hold.  I 
think  it  is  rcnsoiuible  to  ask  whether  this  is  due  to  a 
change  nf  policy,  or  to  an  automatic  operation. 

{Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  But  these  special  military  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  depend  on  questions  of  policy. 
They  are  all  militar}-  expeditions  of  one  sort  or  anotiier, 
including,  I  believe,  the  Afghan  war. 

(Chairman.)  X  suppose  you  wish.  Sir  William,  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  to  which,  I  think,  your 
memorandum  calls  attention,  namely,  that  if  yon  put 
aside  the  Afghan  and  Egyptiui  expeditions  in  tho 
earlier  years,  those  eTpeditnons  were  very  small. 


Sir  n. 
WatetiUld, 
JT.CS./, 
CB. 

1  July  1896. 

Progrew  of 
ExpeDdilure. 


*  See  AppoicUx  U. 
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PeninBoIa  Railway  result  in  serions  loss  to  GoTemment, 
as  shown  in  "The  iEconomist"  of  the  27th  July  1895. 
irbere  it  is  pointed  ont  that  in  1894  the  shareholders 
re<«iTed  16*.  over  6  per  cent.,  while  the  State 
Roffered  a  loss  of  Rx.  887,500 ;  would  this  loss  have  been 
reduced  to  583,500  Rx.  if  the  surplus  profits  had  been 
declared  yearly  P  Could  the  change  be  made  under  the 
existing  contract  from  half-yearly  to  yearly  P — I  have 
not  verified  the  figores.  but  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  are  accurately  stated.  The  privilege  of  the 
GompaoT  onder  their  contract  in  having  the  dividends 
declai^d  half-yearly  and  the  surplus  profits  shown 
th^eon,  ia  a  considerable  advantage  to  them,  owing  to 
the  &ot  that  in  one  half-year  the  line  freqneotly  doea 
not  pay  Boffident  to  cover  the  interest,  bnt  the  Govern- 
ment haTe  no  power  under  the  existing  contract  to  alter 
that  arrangement. 

12,206.  Then  that  has  been  very  advantageous  to  the 
sbareholders  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Cioveriiment. 
Was  the  Goremmert  aware  of  that  P  Do  you  know 
whether  it  was  done  with  a  knowledge  of  that  effect 
that  ft  woold  have  P — doubt  whether  it  was  foreseen. 
-The  contract  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  I  doubt  whether  enough  was  then  known 
about  it ;  but  a  similar  provision  bait  been  avoided  in 
contracts  of  recent  years.  Now  the  surplus  is  declared 
on  the  annual  profits,  not  the  half  .yearly  profits. 

12,907.  ^}w.iman^  I  understand  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  not  responsible  for  this  result? — ^No. 

12.208.  He  really  is  bound  down  by  the  contract  made 
by  his  predeceBSors  the  East  India  Company  'i — Quite 
so ;  by  the  East  India  Company. 

12.209.  (.Sir  WilHa-m,  Wedderburn.)  But  was  it  not 
renewed  in  1875  after  it  had  come  under  the  Crown, 
was  not  that  provision  continued  thenr* — It  was  not 
then  altered;  no  fresh  contract  was  made  in  1875  ;  all 
that  was  done  was  that  the  G^overument  waived  its  right 
to  purchase  imder  a  particular  clause. 

12.210.  But  the  Government  could  then  have  nego- 
tiated a  correction  of  that  provision,  could  they  not  P  — 
They  could  have  negotiated  for  it,  no  doubt.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  have  been  of  advantage.  They 
would,  probably,  have  had  to  give  the  Company  some- 
thing else  in  return;  it  might  not  in  the  end  have 
proved  advantageous. 

13.211.  ((Jhairman.)  What  pressure  could  they  have 
put  upon  the  Company  at  that  time  P — What  happened 
at  that  time  was  that  the  Government  promised  to  the 
Company  that  it  would  not  enforce  its  right  of  pur- 
chasing the  line  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  25  years 
of  the  contract.  In  return  for  that  the  provisions 
regarding  the  surplus  profits  were  modified,  and  the 
Government  thought  at  the  time  that  they  were  getting 
an  advantage.  I  think  that  now  we  see  that  they  did 
give  much  more  than  they  gained  in  return,  but  at  that 
time  it  was  not  fnlly  foreseen  what  the  effect  would  be, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  an  oquiralcnt  for  what  the 
Company  gave  up. 

12.212.  {Sir  B»lpk  Knox.)  What  were  the  peculiar 
■  circumstances  which  led  up  to  this  different  result  in 

diffnrent  half  years  P— In  one  half  year  the  net  oarnings 
of  the  line  in  India  are  frequently  insufficient  to  cover 
the  full  amount  of  thb  guaranteed  interest,  but,  never- 
theless, the  Government  must  pay  it ;  in  the  other  half 
year,  the  earnings  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pvr  the 
goaranteed  interest,  and  there  are  surplus  profits  of 
which  tiie  company  receive  one  'half.  Although  there 
may  have  been  a  deficiency  in  the  flrat  half  year,  that 
deficiency  is  not  Eet  against  their  sliare  of  the  surplus 
profits  in  the  second  half  year. 

12.213.  (iS'ir  And^m  Scohfe.)  Is  it  not  the  reverse? 
the  first  half  is  the  {ovfitable  one  and  the  second  half 
is  the  unprofitable  one  ? — Yes.  I  did  not  mean  to  use 
the  words  first  and  second  with  reference  to  the  calendar 
year. 

12.214.  The  ditference  arises  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  mon^€K)n.  does  it  not  P — Yes. 

12.215.  {Mr.  Cnins.)  Which  stops  the  moving  of  the 
produce  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  it. 

12.216.  {Sir  Waiiam  Wedderhum.)  Table  VII.,  para- 
graph 23  {  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  total  increase  in 
the  net  cost  of  civil  administration  is  Rx.  5,517,276. 
including  Imperial,  Rx.  l.!>5i.078;  and  Provincial, 
Bx.  3,666,198  P — Arranged  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
table  is  prepared  in  paragraph  23. 1  have  no  criticism 
to  make  on  the  figures.  The  same  objections  that  J 
made  before  wotild  apply  here. 


12.217.  Faragruh  84 ;  is  it  cOTxect  to  fay  l^t  per* 
manent  uolitical  chai^  have  increased  by  Stx.  837,459 
during  the  last  ten  years  P—- Yes,  on  the  same  principle. 

12.218.  Paragraph  2'> ;  can  you  supply  to  the  Com- 
mission a  statement  showing  the  estimate  and  the 
aotual  cost  from  first  to  Uist  cf  the  Gilgit  Agency  in 
the  past,  and  what  it  is  estimated  to  be  in  the  future  P— 
I  raferred  to  the  Political  Seoretury  to  know  if  he  could 
give  me  such  a  calculation.  His  answer  is :— -**  When 
the  Gilgit  Agency  wrs  re-established  in  1889  the  cost 
was  estimated  at  about  40,000  rui>eeB  annually,  but  in 
1892  the  operations  of  the  agency  were  very  largely 
extended.  Annexed  is  a  table  showing  the  annual 
cost  in  subsequent  years.  The  expenditure  in  1895-6 
and  1896-7  lias  been  presumably  much  the  same  as 
in  1893-4  and  1894-5.  It  is  impoEsible  to  forecast 
the  future  cost,  as  already  considerable  redactions 
are  being  made,  and  the  transfer  of  work  from  the 
Gilgit  Agency  to  another  is  under  discoesiua.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  what  were  the  political  charges 
for  upper  Burma  as  originally  estimated.  Several 
years  elapsed  after  1886  before  the  outlying  feudatories 
of  Ava  were  brought  under  the  British  control.  Boun- 
dary Commission  charges  are  in  their  nature  temporary, 
abdT  incapable  of  being  foreseen.  The  line  between 
political  and  administrative  charges  is  also  being  con- 
stantly shifted.  Purely  political  charges  on  the  Bur- 
mese frontier  must  fluctuate  according  to  the  course  of 
events  in  Ghiua  or  in  the  French  possessions,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  future  expenditure."  To 
that  he  added  a  table,  which  I  will  put  in,  which  was 
prepared  in  India,  and  which  shows  the  expenditure 
charged  to  British  Indian  Revenues  on  account  of  the 
Gilgit  Agency  since  its  rc-establishment  in  1889,  giving 
a  total  in  1889-90  of  Ri.  3,678 ;  in  1890-91.  of  Rx.  5.879,'; 
in  1891-92,  of  Rx.  6.181 ;  in  1892-93.  of  Rx.  112,907 ; 
in  1893-4,  of  Rx.  164,370;  and  in  1894-5,  otRx.  400,718. 
And  1  have  made  an  extract  from  the  estimates  which 
are  prepared  in  India,  in  which  I  give  such  of  the 
charges  for  both  Gilgit  and  Upper  Burma  as  are  dis- 
tinctly identified,  but  in  the  case  of  Gilgit  all  charges 
for  exchange  compensation  allowance,  esitablishments, 
and  contingencies,  are  included  uuder  the  Cashmere 
Residency  and  other  agencies,  and  therefore  I  am 
unable  to  take  them  out  {staiement  and  ejtiract  put  t«).* 

12.219.  Then  with  regard  to  Table  VIIT..  paragraph 
26,  I  think  there  has  been  a  return  supplied  bv  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  bearing  upon  this,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  given  the  full  information.^ — It 
wa.s  one  prepared  in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by 
yourself  in  the  House,  and  I  think  it  gives  exactly 
what  you  wish.  It  came  dowji  to  1893-94.  and  I  have 
had  it  continued  now  for  1894-95  and  1895-9tf,  and  I 
think  that  that  gives  the  infoimation  that  you  desire. 

12.220.  Does  this  return  nhow  the  money  received 
from  railwav  companies? — Yes.  it  iK  di\ided  in  this 
way.  The  disbursements  show  the  discharge  of  debt, 
the  payments  to  Indian  railway  companies,  and  other 
disbursements;  and  on  the  receipt  side  is  the  mode  in- 
which  provision  was  made  for  those  disburiiements, 
first,  by  bills  of  exchange  and  telegmphio  tntn^^fers 
on  India;  aeoondty,  from  debt  incurred;  thirdly,  by 
bill8  oil  London  purchased  in  India;  fourthly,  from 
bullion  remittances  and  gold.  Then  there  are  grants 
from  the  Imperial  Government  in  aid  cf  expeditions, 
llediterranean,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and  Soudan,  and 
the  total.  As  regarda  the  railway  companies,  the  nft 
withdrawals  are  shown,  not  the  total  amount,  but  the 
amount  that  was  available  tnwardt;  meeting  the  dis- 
bursements of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

12.221.  Then  oti  regards  the  Tables  XIV  ,  XV..  and 
XVII..  there  are  some  remarks  under  paragraph  28, 
and  1  should  like  to  ask,  is  not  the  term  •■  Army 
effective  charges  "  used  in  a  narrower  seiiHe  than  it  is 
ordinarily  used  by  the  Government  of  India,  and  i.»< 
not  the  retiult  to  show  increase  of  such  charges  nn 
Bx.  178.627  inf^tend  of  Rx.  465.2J)8  P— The  tHbles  ore 
prepared  in  a  somewhat  difl'erent  manner,  and  I  have 
to  express  my  regret  if  1  have  caused  confution  to  the 
Commission  by  it.  The  reason  that  I  prepared  thtm 
in  that  way  was  that  1  thought  that,  in  investigating 
the  payments  in  England,  it  would  be  desirable  to  show 
clearly  how  far  they  were  incurred  in  ca.'ics  in  which 
t)ie  Secretary  of  State  m^ht  exercise  s:ime  control,  as. 
for  instance,  purchases  ox  stores ;  how  far  they  were 
unavoidable,  such  as  payments  of  supaiiinuuatioii  allow- 
ances and  furlough  pay  ;  and  how  far  they  might  form 
1^  subject  of  cotixideration  as  to  apportionment,  such 
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BB  payments  to  War  Office,  transport,  &v. ;  and  in  con- 
sequence mj  sub'taUes  regardinK  the  charges  in  Eng- 
land ore  not  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  those  relating 
to  expenditure  in  India ;  but  the  total  is  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  for  the  Indiiu  expenditure. 

{Chairman.)  In  That  way  do  you  mean.  Sir  William, 
that  the  desoription  of  army  effectiTe  charges  (T  (bink 
you  said)  is  narrower  than  in  the  other  accounts  to 
which  yon  have  been  referring  P 

1*2,2*22.  (Sir  WillUim  Welderhum.)  In  that  paragriiph 
some  of  the  reasons  are  mentioned — paragraph  ^8  f- — 
In  So.  X.  of  my  tables  I  divide  the  expenditure  into 
interest  lukd  management  of  debt,  railway  revenue 
account,  ciTil  administration,  India  ORioe,  annr  effec- 
tire,  f orloagh,  non-effective,  and  stor^.  8ir  William 
Weddsrbom  is  qnite  correct  in  saying  that  in  the 
ordinary  use  of  tl^  term  "  effective  charges,"  f  arlough 
and  st3res  shoold  be  included. 

(Chdrman.)  Stilt  that  breaks  up  the  account  and 
pats  it  in  a  form  that  is  very  useful  to  us,  Z  think. 

(Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  It  is  only  to  keep  uni- 
formity as  regards  the  use  of  the  term. 
(Cludnnan.)  Quite  so ;  yes. 

12,223.  (Sir  Williain  Wedcierbum.)  Then  as  regards 
Table  XVI..  is  not  the  reduction  of  Bx.  371,39i  in 
milit  try  psnsiona  only  a  matter  of  account? — Scarcely 
so.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  matter  of  account.  It 
was  owiug  to  a  change  of  system  in  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment for  the  Indian  portion  of  the  pensions  assigned  co 
British  officers  and  soldiers,  by  which  a  very  large 
red'-icti-ju  was  shown  in  the  year  1884-6  owing  to  the 
capital  payments  no  longer  being  ojutiiiaed,  and  a 
gradually  increasiug  charge  in  subsequent  years  as  the 
pensions  increased. 

I2,22k  (Cknirin  tn.)  Yes,  I  think  that  has  been  ex- 
plained by  other  witnesses  ? — It  lias. 

12.225.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter  is,  if  you  take 
1876-7tj  when  it  was  Bx.  8,50,0J0,  and  assuming  for  the 
moment  that  was  anormil  charga  iu  1885-8ti,  inasmuch 
as  India  had  been  forestalling  her  liabilities  by  paying 
in  capiti.1  sums,  when  that  came  to  an  end  she  got  the 
l>enetit  of  her  thrift,  if  I  may  bo  cill  it,  and  as  it  were 
startad  afresh  wish  a  new  pension  system  i*— Yes. 

12.226.  Which,  of  course,  naturallj  speaking,  is  a 
gradually  growing  one  F — Gradually  growmg,  ai  she  was 
treed  of  all  pensions  which  had  accrued  before  1885-86. 

12.227.  (Sir  William  Wedderbum.)  As  regards  Tables 
XVIII.  and  XIX.  and  my  paragraphs  29.  30,  and  31, 
is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  total  net  increase  iu  the 
cost  of  exchange  iu  10  years  is  Bx.  11,156,2  )4;  and  that 
out  of  this  Bx.  8,914,360  is  inherited  and  "  antomatic," 
I  would  call  it,  and  B*.  2.2H,8">t  is  "  voluntary  "  P— 
For  the  reason  which  I  gave  before,  I  cannot,  accept 
that  division  of  the  exchanga  as  being  a  fair  one. 

12.228.  (OhairulJ.n.)  You  yourself  make  a  difference 
between  those  charges  over  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  control  and  those  over  which  he  may  have  a 
control  ?— Yes- 

12.229.  But  the  differenca  between  you  and  Sir 
Williim  Wedderburu  is  that  he  makes  a  different 
apportionment  between  those  charges  to  that  which 
you  would  accept?— Yes.  Wlnat  he  puts  down  as  the 
net  increase  due  t »  new  expenditure,  1  would  accept  so 
far  as  it  was  voluotirily  incurred  einc3  18^4-85 ;  but  I 
do  not  acc3pt  as  such  ttie  increase  due  expenditure 
re.sulting  froia  what  had  occurred  before  1884-85. 

12.230.  (Sir  William  Welderhnrn.)  And  you  mentioned 
one  or  two  instances  that  you  specially  considered  should 
not  b'  treated  iu  that  way.  Would  you  b3  inclined  to 
make  that  answer  a  little  fuller,  and  give  a  more  general 
stutsment  of  your  objections  to  our  way  of  calculating  ? 
— I  thought  I  had  stoted  it  fully  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have 
anything  to  add  to  what  I  have  said. 

12.231.  (Ghainn^m.)  I  think  you  have  in  answers  pre- 
viously in  this  day's  evidence  given  the  explanation  of 
tho  division  which  you  advocate  P — Yea,  that  is  what  I 
mean. 

12.232.  (Sir  William  Wedderhitrn.)  My  reason  for 
asking  the  additional  questi  )n  was  that  before  I  had 
only  stated  the  general  priikiiple;  and  here  we  have 
actially  shown  the  figures;  as  we  bring  them  out 
according  to  our  method  of  computation.  Then  p.ira- 
graph  32  ;  ia  the  conclusion  in  paragraph  32  correct  P 
— The  conclusion  in  that  paragrapli  is  that,  of  the 
increase  which  has  undoubtedly  occurred,  the  part  due 
to  the  automatic  increase  in  the  cost  of  exchange  is 
about  5)  millions,  and  all  the  rest  is  attributed  to  other 


canses.  ^  I  should  say  that  the  amount  due  to  the  auto< 
matic  increase  in  the  cost  of  exchange  was  very 
much  larger.  I  think  I  calculated  it  at  more  like 
Bi.  11,000,000. 

12.233.  Oould  you  put  in  a  statement  analysing  these 
figures  and  putting  them  in  the  form  that  yon  would 
consider  correct  f  

12.234.  {Ohairman.)  Is  that  in  your  table  P — In  a  foot* 
note  I  stated  the  inrroaaed  charge  of  exchange.  The 
question  tliat  is  put  to  me  ia  whether  I  could  pick  out 
from  that  sum  the  amount  that  is  due  to  expenditure 
sanctioned  since  1884-5.  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  a  very 
troublesome  calculation  indeed.  I  can  easily  tell  the 
amount  due  to  the  increase  of  expenditure  which  has 
occurred  since ;  and  it  can  be  reckoned  in  the  way  that 
you.  Sir  William,  have  put  it,  as  showing  the  increase 
of  exchange  on  the  sterling  amount  that  was  inexisfeenoe 
in  1884-5. 

12.235.  (Sir  William.  Wedderbum.)  What  I  rather 
meant  was  whether  you  Would  from  your  view  of  the 
case  correct  3'ouraelt  ? — I  gave  it  to  you  as  I  picked  it 
out  since  lwi5-6.  I  have  done  it  for  that  particular 
year,  but  do  you  want  anything  more  than  that  P 

1*2,236.  I  thought  it  would  bring  it  better  to  an  issue 
if  you  showed  (theae  figures  being  not  in  dilute)  what 
portions  of  these  two  total  figures  upon  page  19  should 
be  considered  •*  automatic,"  and  which  portion  should 
notP — The  question  would  be  whether  I  oan  take  the 
expraditnrc  for  1894-5  in  sterling,  and  see  how  far  the 
increase  of  tliat  over  1884-5  is  the  reault  of  measures 
that  have  been  taken  since. 

12.237.  Exactly  ?~I  will  try  what  I  can  do.  The 
increase  will  be  much  greater,  if  taken  from  1884-5,  as 
it  will  include  the  charge  arising  from  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  European  forces,  and  the  new  railways.* 

12.238.  Table  XX,,  paragraph  33  :  A  net  decrease  in 
ordinary  dfebt  ia  shown  of  Rx.  9.495.957,  but  should 
not  44'.734,738/.  increase  in  England  be  shown  as 
Bx.  65.269,262,  bsing  the  equivalent  according  to  cur- 
rent rates  of  exchange:  and  should  not  19.943,152/.  trans- 
ferred to  the  public  works  be  shown  as  Bx.  23,133,680  P 
If  these  oorrectiona  be  made,  would  it  not  show  an 
increase  in  ordinary  debt  of  Bx.  2,&18,0^  instead  of  a 
decrease  of  Bx.  9,4ti5,957  P— I  do  not  acc^  that  way  of 
treating  the  debt.  It  is  a  ver^  complicated  matter, 
and  I  have  prepared  a  note  which  perhaps  the  Oom- 
mission  will  allow  me  to  read,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  shall  succeed  in  making  my  paint  clear. 

No  true  addition  of  £  and  Bx.  can  be  made  with- 
out also  including  exchange.  It  is,  however,  sometimes 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  halanclng  the  total  account  of 
Indian  and  English  transactions,  to  add  such  sums 
together  without  including  excliange;  for  it  would 
obviously  be  fictitious  and  misleaxiing  to  describe 
2,000.000/.  in  the  cash  balance  of  the  home  treasury,  as 
at  one  time  Bx.  3,000,000,  at  another  Bx.  3,500,000.  and 
at  another  Bx.  4,000,000,  becauae  the  exchange  had 
altered.  Or,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  sterling  debt 
as  lOO.OOO.OOOf.,  to  describe  it  one  year  as  Bx.  150,000,000, 
the  next  year  Bx.  160,000,000.  and  the  next 
Ex.  170,000,000.  In  order,  however,  to  show  that,  when 
the  amounts  in  India  and  in  England  are  thus  added 
together  without  exchange,  the  result  represents  neither 
sterling  nor  tens  of  rupees,  it  is  the  practice  to  omit 
the  si^n  either  of  £  or  Bx.  before  the  figures,  as  is 
done  in  the  las^  three  colnmos  of  Table  XX.  The 
following  is  the  practice  adopted  in  the  accounts: — 
Where  specific  sterling  debt  is  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  a  railway  or  for  rei^mption  of  liabilities,  it  is  treated 
as  public  works  sterling  debt,  and  a  corresponding 
amsunt  in  sterling  is  included  under  "  capital  expendi- 
ture." Excliange  is  not  added,  because  the  transaction 
is  simply  incurring  one  gold  liability  and  cancelling 
another,  and  does  nut  involve  a  remittance  from 
India. 

With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  stores,  Ac,  in  this 
country  for  railway  construction,  the  case  is  different. 
The  money  required  each  year  ahould  be  remitted  from 
India ;  and,  although  in  practice  this  is  not  always 
done,  it  is,  for  the  purposes  of  account-keeping,  assumed 
to  be  so.  Exchange  is  consequently  added  to  this 
sterling  expenditure  to  express  it  in  rupees,  and  a  like 
sum  treated  as  public  works  rupee  debt. 

Your  argument  is  that  the  raising  of  the  gold  debt 
set  free  the  equivalent  number  of  rupees,  at  not  2e.  each, 
bnt  the  rate  of  exchange  of  the  year,  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  be  remitted  to  England  ;  tbat|fche  total 
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Sir  H.  debt  shoald  be  considerdd  as  if  it  vara  all  rained  in 
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K.CSJ.,  and  that  the  total  woald  then  ha  »  largely  inoTaaaed, 

C.S.  that  the  ordinary  portion  at  the  end  of  189i-5  would 

  exceed  the  amount  on  April  1, 18^5,  insteai  of  showing 
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Your  method  in,  honover,  at  luast as  mnch  exposed  to 
the  charae  of  being  illusory  as  that  with  which  you  find 
fault.  It  assumes  that  the  Gorernmeut  was  under  an 
obligation  to  remit  from  India  rupees  in  order  to  cancel 
gola  liabilitieB,  aud  could  have  effected  such  remittances 
at  tho  existing  rates  of  exchange.  The  transactions 
were  for  the  most  part  effected,  because,  by  borrowing 
in  sterling  stock,  tne  Government  was  able  in  each  case 
to  cancel  a  heavier  gold  liability  in  the  shape  of  an 
annuity',  casrauleed  capital  stock,  or  debentures,  or 
to  avoid  me  issue  of  gnaranteed  debentures  under  a 
contract.  Such  transactions  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  been  effected  if  they  had  involved  remittances  from 
India.  If  in  entering  them  in  tho  acconiits  the  exchange 
had  to  be  added  to  tho  amount  of  sterling  debt  raised,  it 
would  be  necessary  on  the  other  hand  to  show,  in  the 
transfer  to  the  i'ublic  Works  portion  of  the  debt,  a 
corresponding  amount  of  exchange  on  the  gold  liabilities 
cancelled  or  avoided. 

So  far  the  final  r^nlt  would  be  the  same  ;  but  the 
method  of  arriving  at  it  would  be  much  more  onmbrous, 
and  would  involve  a  great  deal  more  of  assumption. 

12.239.  What  portion  of  the  Bx.  73.683.117  trans- 
ferred to  public  works  is  productive  P — That  is  a  very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  owing  to  the  amount  spent 
on  the  railways  and  irrigation  works  which  are  still 
under  construction,  or  which  liave  only  recently  come 
into  working.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they  do  produce  more 
than  the  4  per  cent.,  aud,  therefore,  are  productive, 
although  in  miny  cases  there  are  individual  works 
which  have  ^liled  to  come  up  to  the  expectation.  I 
think  Hr.  Jacob  has  already  given  you  evidence  on 
that,  and,  I  believe,  he  has  satisfied  the  CommisBioit 
that  as  a  whole  these  works  are  productive. 

12.240.  Is  it  the  object  to  limit  the  transfer  to  pro- 
ductive works  F — No,  tne  amount  transferred  includes 
all  expenditure  on  wtvks  the  class  of  railways  or 
irri^tion  works.  The  intention  is  to  treat  the  acooimt 
as  if  the  whole  expenditure  on  such  works  were  either 
met  from  borrowed  m-mey,  or,  if  partly  met  from 
revenue,  as  if  that  revenue  had  been  applim  to  cancel 
debt  and  fresh  debt  to  a  corresponding  amount  had 
then  been  raised. 

12,2il.  Tables  XXX  and  XXXI. :  Does  the  reduc- 
tion by  Bx.  2,000,000  of  provincial  balances  denote 
anything  except  deterioration  of  provincial  finances  P — 
It  certainly  does  denote  that  the  reserves  of  provincial 
governments  are  not  so  large  as  they  were  before.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  quite  right  to  apply  the  term 
deterioration,  because  it  may  have  been  usefully  spent 
on  the  province,  and  may  have  promoted  the  welfare  of 
the  province,  but  the  financial  position  of  the  govern- 
ment is  worse  by  that  amount,  no  doubt. 

(Chairman.)  Are  you  taking  the  budget  estimate, 
■tiie  figure  Bx.  1,235,400,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
.baltuioes  in  1883, 1884,  and  1886,  which  are  considerably 
orer  2,000,000  P 

(Sir  Willifim  Wedderbum.)  It  is  only  compared  with 
1891,  the  2,000.000. 

{Chaimutn.)  Table  XXXL,  I  think,  you  were  re- 
ferring to,  were  you  not? 

(Sir  William  Wadderbum,)  Yes. 

(Chairman.)  And  then  the  balances  are  given  from 
1875;  it  runs  717,184,  »24,719,  398,505,  721,182,  and 
BO  on,  till  it  comes  down  to  the  revised  estimate 
of  1895,  that  is  1,647,100,  and  the  Bndfj^t  of  1896. 
1,235.400:  are  tho^  the  figures  upon  which  yon  are 
building  your  statement  P 

12,242.  {Sir  WUliam  Wedderbwm )  It  was  with  refe- 
rence to  those  tables,  but  I  suppose  a  good  part  of 
that  is  not  apent  in  the  province  but  has  Iteen  with- 
drawn by  the  Imperial  Government? — ^No,  as  is  shown 
in  the  last  column  of  Table  XXX.,  there  was  Bx.  405,000 
withdrawn  in  1894-95 ;  but  the  reduction  in  the  Budget 
of  1895  -96  wu  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  action 
by  the  Imperial  Government ;  it  simply  meant  that  the 
Provincial  Governments  expected  to  spend  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  balances  at  their  disposal 
for  their  own  purposes,  and  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  fincPthat  in  the  Budget  each  Provincial  Government 
expects  to  spend  very  largely,  much  more  than  it  is 


eventually  able  to  do.  As  a  matter  of  foot,  the  ]argo 
provincial  and  load  balances,  whicb  vwe  estimated  at 
Bx.  2,343,354  on  the  Slat  of  Marvh  1895,  proved  to  be 
Bx.  3,381,728.  The  Budget  provided  tor  a  vety  Urge 
expenditure  for  provincial  purposes,  and  the  Govern- 
ments were  not  able  to  spend  nearly  so  much ;  so  that 
there  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  ^teriorotiou  as  would 
appear  from  the  Budget  figures. 

12,24;t.  The  only  tioie  was  in  .1862-^,  whei^  the 
contributions  of  the  two  previous  years  were  returned ; 
1  think  that  is  the  only  ocoamon  P— And  this  year  the 
Bx.  405,000  contributed  in  1894-95  has  been  repaid. 

12.244.  (Chairman,)  Do  I  understand  rightly  that  the 
principle  ujKin  which  you  make  up  these  accounts  in 
order  to  bring  sterling  and  rupees  into  line  is  this  :— 
after  you  have  stated  the  charge  on  a  sterling  basis, 
yon  leave  it  in  England  in  sterling ;  you  then  state  the 
rupee  charge  in  conventional  Kx.,  and  you  state  separ- 
ately the  Bum  in  Bx.  required  for  exchange,  but  those 
two  sums  would  have  to  be  added  together  in  or^r  to 
convert  tho  charge  into  sterling  P — To  tnm  it  into  tens 
of  rupees  you  mean,  do  you  not  P 

12.245.  Ton  turn  it  practically  into  sterling  do  yoa 
not,  you  leave  the  sterling  nntonohed  P — Ton  are 
speaking  of  expenditure  in  England. 

12.240.  I  am  s^eiddng  of  these  accounts  where  you 
have  to  bring  in   sterling  and  rupees  P—Withont 

e'cchange. 

12.2 17.  Without  exchange  j  I  want  clearly  to  under- 
stand first  of  all,  supposing  there  is  10,000,000^.  sterlinir, 
yoa  leave  it  10,OOJ,000  P— Yes. 

12.24S.  But  supposing  you  have  got  Bx.  10,000.000, 
yon  state  that  Bx.  10,000,000  P— Yes. 

12.249.  And  then,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  or 
rather  in  old  time,  yon  would  have  added  those  two 
together  and  yon  wonld  have  arrived  at  20,000,000  P— 
20,000,000. 

12.250.  But  at  the  present  time  in  consequence  the 
exchange,  that  wonld  give  a  veiy  nntme  result,  so  that 

you  pnc  nominally,  do  you  not,  that  amount  of  exchange 
whicn  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  oonvert  the 
10,000,000  int-i  sterling.  It  might  be  in  this  caa^,  I  will 
put  it  roughly,  another  7,000,000  Bx.  P— No ;  in  the  case 
to  which  Sir  Williun  Wedderbnrn  referred,  and  with 
which,  therefore.  I  suppose,  you  are  dealing,  snch  a  case 
■as  that  of  debt,  we  do  not  add  any  exchange  at  alL  We 
first  express  the  10,000,000  in  Bx.  which  is  debt  in 
India;  under  that  we  should  put  the  10,000,000f.  in 
Bngland,  and  we  call  the  total  20,000,000,  but  we  pot 
no  denomination  against  it. 

12.251.  Quite  so  P— But  then  we  do  not  add  exchange 
in  such  a  case  as  that. 

12.252.  Oh,  yon  do  not  put  the  exchange  down  under- 
neath it  P — No,  not  in  such  a  case  as  that.  The  case  in 
which  the  exchange  is  added  is  where  there  is  a  real 
transaction,  snch,  for  instance,  as  the  purchase  of  stores 
for  construction  of  railways,  which  are  chafed  against 
debt.  There  we  add  to  the  sterliog  tiw  amount  of  ex- 
change to  represent  the  sum  in  tens  of  rupees  which 
had  to  be  obtained  to  defray  the  actual  ooat,  but  where 
it  is  an  assumed  figure,  as  for  instance,  to  diow  what 
are  the  total  cash  balances  of  the  tioTemmmt  of  T>»^i" 
in  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Engluid,  the 
two  are  put  together,  if  it  is  neoeesary,  without  anj 
denomination. 

12.253.  And  for  that  purpose  the  Bx.  is  considered 
equivalent  to  the  pound  Merung  P — In  snob  a  calculation 
it  is  neither  pounds  stra-ling  nor  Ex.,  but  if  possible 
we  avoid  joining  them  like  wat.  Tor  instance,  if  yon 
look  at  the  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  (he 
explanatory  memorandum,  you  will  see  that  we  give 
two  separately  and  make  no  addition.  The  assets  and 
liabilities  in  India  are  stated  in  Bx.  and  those  in 
England  in  pounds  sterling,  and  the  explanation  at  the 
end  says  that  there  is  an  asset  in  India  of  so  much 
and  a  debt  in  £!nglimd  of  so  much,  but  it  does  not 
deduct  the  one  from  the  other. 

12.254.  Uncovered  debt  in  JGngland  47,000.000^.,  but 
in  India  there  are  surplus  assets  to  the  extent  <^ 
Bx. 25,000,000.  but  I  thought  I  had  seen  accounts  in  which 
the  exchange  is  added  P— No,  exchange  is  not  ad^d  in 
snch  a  case  as  that  to  which  yon  are  referring.  The 
point  that  Sir  William  Wedderbum  took,  and  no  doubt 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  his  criticism,  had  refer- 
ence to  such  a  case  as  the  debt  statement  in  the  finance 
Accounts  where  the  two  are  added  together;  the  debt 
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in  India  is  Bhown  in  Bx.,  the  debt  in  England  is  shown 
in  pounds  sterling,  then  the  total  debt  is  added  withoat 
amy  sign,  and  that  no  doabt  is  not  an  accurate  statement, 
bnt  it  is  the  only  way  that  can  be  adopted  if  it  is 

necessary  to  make  a  totol. 

12.255.  Bnt  you  were  mentioning  just  now  that  there 
were  some  cases,  for  instance,  cases  of  purchase  of 
stores,  in  which  yon  do  add  in  the  exchange— actual 
transacttonsP— >lCe8,  the  actmil  trauaotion  is  repre- 
sented there. 

12.256.  And  I  suppose  yon  would  add  in  the  ex- 
change, wonld  yon  not,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  borrowed 
in  England,  which  Is  dealt  with  as  if  it  were  remitted 
to  InmB,  thjEit  is,  that  it  is  worth  so  many  more  rupees, 
the  Borereign  being  worth  17  rupees,  we  will  say  yon 
wonld  in  some  shape  or  other  take  credit  for  17  rupees  ? 
— The  sovereign  is  applicable  to  the  payment  of  XI.  in 
Ungland,  and  we  there^  avoid  the  remittance  of  17 
rupeet  from  India,  but  we  have  no  occasion  to  represent 
the  II.  Bfl  17  nqxAB;  all  that  happens  is  that  the 
sterli^  amount  fbr  which  rapees  must  be  remitted 
is  reduced,  imd  agaanat  the  total  of,  perhaps,  16,000,000 
sterling,  we  say  that  we  require  to  draw  Bx.  30.000,000. 

12.257.  I  thoiight  In  one  of  your  answers,  or  in  tout 
memorandum,  I  had  observed  that  yon  had  saJia  in 
a  oaee,  I  think,  of  a  loan  raised  here,  you  treated  it  as  if 
It  had  been  nq>eee  remitted  from  India  P— I  do  not 
think  we  shoold  ever  so  express  a  debt  in  sterling.  As 
I  hare  shown  you  in  the  finance  acconnts,  we  have  to 
add  Bterlbig  and  rupee  debt  tooether  in  that  statement, 
bnt  ire  put  neither  £  or  Bx.  before  the  Bgnres,  to  show 
that  it  u  not  a  real  amonnt  in  either  dfluontination. 

12,268.  Bnt,  perhaps,  the  diflbrenoe  abont  the  con- 
verrion  into  rnpees  wonld  be  avoided  if  we  had  the 
acconnts  shown  Doth  as  r^;ards  sterling  and  as  r^^rds 
rnpees,  so  as  to  keep  the  two  separate  f — I  do  not  think 
that  is  possible,  beoanse  in  theory  we  do  not  borrow 
directly  m  this  country  for  public  works.  We  guarantee 
interest  on  sterling  capital  to  the  companies,  and  allow 
them  to  issue  debentures ;  and,  if  we  snbeeqnently  as* 
snme  those  debentures  ourselves  when  we  purchase  their 
nndertakinffS  or  raise  sterling  debt  in  order  to  buy  the 
works,  so  fer  it  may  be  said  that  the  debt  has  been 
incurred  in  Bterling  for  public  works ;  but  we  do  not 
incur  debt  in  England  for  public  works  in  the  same 
way  that  money  is  raised  in  India  for  the  constmction 
of  State  railways  and  irrigation  works  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  try  if  we  could 
show  in  the  accounts  the  amount  that  we  have  been 
oldiged  to  borrow  in  this  country  for  particular  pur- 
poses, such  as  in  the  purchase  of  specific  public  works 
Iran  ocm^anies.  and  we  fonnd  that  it  was  impossible  to 
state  it  accurately ;  it  wonld  be  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
account. 

12.259.  Tbis  account  of  assets  and  liabilities  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  Becretaiy  of  State  which  you 
have  been  showing  as,  as  an  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  you  state  sterling  and  rupees,  ends  with  the 
statement  that  there  is  uncovered  debt  in  England 
amonnting  to  47,000,00(0.,  bnt  in  India  there  are  surplus 
assets  to  the  extent  of  25,000,000  Bx.,  stating  among 
the  assets  railways  constmcted  by  the  State  and  irri- 
gation works  89,000.000  and  31,000,000  respectively; 
are  those  the  sums  which  have  been  laid  out  on  those 
railroads,  or  does  that  allow  for  any  depreciation  of 
works  P-<-^No,  it  is  the  recorded  capital  expenditure  on 
the  works. 

12.260.  Therefore  it  wonld  not  do  to  place  too  great 
relianee  xtpon  that  balance  sheet,  inasmuch  as,  sup- 
posing  r^&oads  were  made  30  or  40  years  ago,  yon 
would  have  had  to  replace  rails  and  renew  buildings 
prol^ibly  and  all  sorts  of  things ;  in  the  meantime  both 
the  original  outlay  and  thej  renewals  would  appear 
among  the  assets  r— No»  thei  maintenance  is  always 


charged  to  the  revenue  account,  and  ther^iae  the 
works  are  kept  up  in  at  least  as  good  condition, 
prohdbly  in  better  condition  than  wlwn  they  were  first 
made,  out  of  revenue,  so  there  is  no  setn^ff  to  be  made 
on  that  account  against  the  capital. 

12.261.  Yon  do  not  write  off  a  depreciation  every  year, 
because  you  spend  out  of  revenue  sofloient  to  keep  the 
property  up  into  full  working  order  P — Quite  so. 

12.262.  In  India  there  is  a  debt  for  obligations ; 
what  are  those  obligations,  savings  banks,  and  so  on  P — 
Savings  banks  are  the  largest  head ;  there  ai-e  some 
others  on  which  Hr.  Jacob  has  ^ready  given  you 
evidence. 

12.263.  (Mr.  Caine.)  I  would  just  like  to  ask  on  the 
question  of  railways,  page  11  of  Sir  William  Wedder- 
hum's  memorandum,  m  which  he  mentions  the  fourth 
disadvanta^:— "  A  small  and  separate  railway  with 
"  separate  interests  is  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
"  system  of  State  railways,  and  must  ultimately  be 
*'  lionght  out  on  terms  less  favourable  to  the  State  than 
"  those  on  which  it  could  originally  have  been  built." 
I  do  not  think  you  expressed  any  very  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  constant  uid  pressing  danger  of  that  dis- 
advantage. Do  yon  thnik  that  it  is  at  all  l£l»ly,  or 
conld  you  at  all  sn^iest  the  possibDity     that  happen- 
ingP — I  think  that  we  have  already  had  experienoe 
^uch  shows  that  it  may  happen.    There  have  been 
certainly  many  proposals  made,  which  the  Qovemment 
of  India  has  been  ooliged  to  refuse  on  the  ground  that 
they  wonld  materially  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the 
system  of  State  railways  in  which  these  so-called  fiaeder 
Imes  were  to  be  placed ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases  where 
contracts  have  been  made  it  has  been  neoesiaiy  to 
make  special  provision  in  order  to  guard  against  any 
danger  to  the  State  line  from  the  enterprise  of  the 
new  company. 

12.264.  Bnt  there  has  been  no  instance  that  yon  can 
quote  in  which  the  disadvantages  have  been  realised  P 
—These  feeder  lines  are  entirely  new,  and  the  results 
yet  have  to  be  seen. 

12.265.  Are  the  Government  of  India  well  aware  of  It, 
and  have  they  guarded  against  ItP— Tes;  a  great  deal 
of  the  difficult  has  arisen  under  the  rebate  system, 
owing  to  the  necessity  on  the  one  hand  for  providing 
the  new  company  with  a  sufficient  remuneration,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  taking  care  that  it  is  not  sfanply 
drawing  away  the  eaniings  of  the  State  line. 

12.266.  Have  you  any  experience  yet  of  these  feeders, 
as  to  how  they  are  paying  P — "No,  not  yet. 

12.267.  None  of  them  old  enough  yet,  I  suppose  P— 
They  are  still  in  their  infancy  and  have  not  yet  been 
opened ;  Hr.  Colvin's  memorandum,  which  I  read,  states 
that  none  of  them  are  yet  at  work.  May  I  mention, 
before  the  Commission  adjourns,  that  I  was  asked  last 
time  about  the  military  funds,  whether  valuations  had 
been  made,  and  Sir  Donald  Stewart  corrected  me.  He 
was  qnite  right.  I  find  in  every  case  a  valuation  was 
made  abont  the  time  that  the  GFovemment  were  taking 
over  any  of  the  funds,  military,  medical,  or  civil,  and 
in  every  case  but  one  benefits  were  given  in  consequence 
of  the  result  of  Uiat  vahution,  so  that  speaking  roughly 
it  may  be  said  that  we  took  over  the  fnnds  at  an  eqnih- 
hrium.  There  was  one  case  in  which  there  was  a 
deficit,  and  the  Government  were  unable  to  give  any 
further  benefits,  bnt  in  all  the  others  it  may  be  said 
that  the  capitf^  amount  of  Hhe  fund  that  was  recaved 
by  the  Government,  so  fiu-  as  actnarial  oalcnlatlons  are 
wid,  r^nresenta  the  charge  as  it  com«  on  year  by  year. 

12,2(6.  (Chairman.)  Qnite  so;  therefore  the  only 
question  that  can  arise  upon  it  is  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  well  advised  in  appropriating  to  cnrrent 
expenditure  the  capital  sum  wlich  represented  these 
liabiUties  P— Yes. 


Sir  JET. 
Waierfield, 
K.C.SJ., 
C.B. 

1  July  1896. 

Frngrew  of 

Ezpoidtture. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wedflesday  next  at  11  a.m. 
(For  the  26th  Day's  Evidence,  im  page  474.) 
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Sir  Jaxm  Pbilb,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  AiTDREw  ScoBU,  K.O.8.I..  Q.O..  H^. 

Sir  T.  R.  BucHd.MAH, 

Mr.  W.  8.  Cahtb. 

Mr.  Du}ABHiJ  Niavui, 

Hr.  B.  a.  0.  MomuY. 

Ut.  CtoLiv  Gr,  Oajobiu,  SMNtovy. 


i>r.  N. 
Bahadurji, 


Vt,  K.  K.  Babaddbji  called  in  and  examined. 


13.409.  (Ohairman,)  "We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for 
S9  July  1896.   ooming  up  to-day ;  1  am  afraid  we  have  put  you  to  some 

  inconvenience,  but  it  wua  really  the  laat  opportunity  we 

Afedical.  should  have  of  inviting  you  to  give  us  your  opinion.  I 
thfaik  yon  have  put  in  a  paper  expresnng  your  views  on  tiie 
subject  P— Yet,  my  lord. 

13.410.  And  I  Bhall  ask  you  generally,  as  the  most  con- 
venient course,  that  you  should  take  that  paper  and  make 
us  a  statement  on  the  subjeot  of  your  views.  No  doubt 
that  will  give  an  opportunity  to  different  members  to  ask 
questions  as  the  examination  goes  on.  There  is  nothing 
to  which  I  think  we  oould  take  exception  in  your  paper 
as  coming  irithin  that  rule  of  the  Commission,  that  they 
will  not  i»al  with  indindual  grievances,  therefore  no  doubt 
you  will  oonfine  yourself  to  your'  views  on  the  general 
reform  ol  the  medical  service  P— Quite  so. 

13.411.  I  see  your  first  point  is  thatjrou  advocate  an 
unidgamation  of  the  two  medical  services  in  India,  namely 
the  Aony  Medical  and  the  Indian  Medici  Service.  Pon 
liaps  you  will  give  us  the  reasons  upon  which  you  found 
that  recommendation,  calling^  our  attention,  no  doubt,  to 
any  supporting  endoice  which  you  have  in  favour  of 
ii  p — ^The  amalgamation  of  the  two  sernces  would  be 
beneficial  from  a  military  point  of  view  so  far  as  the 
cffiioenoy  and  discipline  of  the  army  are  concerned,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  result  in  large  economies.  This  I  urge 
on  the  a  priori  ground  that  the  British  Army  being  only 
one  oxgaoisation,  and  the  Indian  Army  b«ng  but  a  mere 
inng  of  ^  British  Army,  it  hardly  seems  right  or  reason- 
able that  there  should  be  two  medical  departments  tat  a 
single  M^nisation,  and  it  is  clear  that  such  a  double 
adminutration  miuld  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  departmental 
clashing  and  ineflScient^.  It  wss  only  last  year  in  my 
rtudy  of  the  question  that  I  oame  upon  a  Farhamentary 
return  respecting  medical  officers  in  India,  in  which  I  found 
that  the  whole  case  has  been  gone  into  very  fully  by  com- 
petent authorities,  such  as  Ijord  Strathnaim,  our  present 
Commandtf-in-Chief  (Lord  Wolseley),  Sir  William  •^•uir, 
and  the  Government  of  India.  In  thaA  return  i  found, 
from  their  letter  dated  November  1877,  that  ifae  Govern- 
ment of  India  themselves  admitted  that  this  double  system 
led  to  a  great  deal  of  ineffldenoy  and  extravagant  expen- 
diture. 

13.412.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Would  you  mind  my  in- 
terrupting P  You  are  talking  of  a  state  of  thinfre  that 
does  not  any  longer  exist  P — I  am  talking  of  a  state  of 
things  that  in  part  still  exists,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
it.  I  wish  to  go  into  tiie  history  of  the  question  a  little, 
and  show  first  how  far  the  double  system  has  been' 
already  done  away  with,  so  as  to  better  understand  how 
far  the  doable  system  still  exists.  At  first,  in  both  the 
branches,  the  administrative  and  executive,  of  the  two 
military  services,  there  used  to  be  a  double  systeni.  In 
his  minute  Lord  Wolseley  has  worked  out  how  far  the 
amalgamation  could  be  effected,  and  on  what  grounds, 
and  with  what  economy.  He  lias  dealt  with  the  question 
in  both  its  administrative  and  executive  branches,  and 
has  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  to  calculate  the  required 
number  of  medical  oflloen  for  the  British  um^,  including 


Indian  and  Britirii  troops,  was  to  do  it  on  a  fixed  batiB  of 
one  officer  to  so  many  men,  and  he  came  to  the  ooadoabn 
that,  if  the  two  services  were  amalgamated,  tbrni  <  would 
be  a  reduction  of  something  like  260  officers,  leading  to  a 
saving  of  20  lacs. 

13,413.  {Chedrmaa.)  I  see  in  ^our  paper  here  vou  aaj 
that  the  late  Finance  Commissioner  quoted  the  wan-  of 
I7i  lacs  P— Lord  Wolseln's  figure  was  20  lacs.  l7i  lacs 
is  the  figure  the  r^ort  of  the  Finanoe  Commissioner  quoted 
from  the  report  of  the  last  Army  Commission,  in  whi^ 
are  pointed  out,  under  distinctive  heads,  ecoaomiet  thftt 
could  be  effected  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  admnU- 
strative,  by  Hm  anuugamaiion  of  the  BxectttiT«,  bnuichee 
of  the  two  aervioes,  as  well  aa  some  other  nunopr  savinirB 
as  from  ihe  abolition  of  Netlev-  for  the  Indian  Blediosl 
Serrioe.  In  the  administrative  oranoh,  amalgatnatioii  hu 
taken  place ;  in  fact,  it  has  praetieidly  worked  itsdf  out ; 
but,  in  the  executive  branch,  amalgamation  has  not  yet 
taken  place,  and-  it  is  in  tiie  executive  bimiich,  that  I 
quote  the  saving  which  would  be  effected,  if  the  amal- 
gamation were  carried  out ;  tmd  that  is  put  down  m  th« 
Army  Commission  Report  at  17^  laol,  and  quoted  at  tba,t 
figure  by  the  Finance  Commissioner.  As  is  contended  hj 
the  Government  of  India  and  Lord  Wolseley,  Hie  amalga- 
mation of  the  two  services  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
army,  inasmuch  as  in  timed  of  war  the  existing  ^stem  is 
reversed,  and  amalgamation  takes  plaoe ;  and  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  army  to  have  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  times  of  peace  so  as  to  enable  medical  officers  to 
know  something  of  both  the  troops,  Indian  ab  well  ma 
European.  Moreover  Lord  Wolseley  says  that  there  an 
static 


13.414.  Would  you  allow  me  to  inttvpolaU  at  tbja 
point.  There  are  two  services,  one  called  the  Army 
Medical  and  the  other  called  the  Indian  Medical  P — ^Ttw 
Army  Medical  and  the  Indian  Medical. 

13.415.  The  Army  Medical  is  that  which  bdong^d  to 
the  European  army  r— To  the  European  army. 

13.416.  While  the  Indian  medical  is  that  which  attenda 
to  the  Indian  troops  only  P~To  the  Indian  tn^ps  only. 

13.417.  They  are  not  in  any  wi^  connected  Irith  the 
civil  medical  branch?— The  Indian  Medical  has  a  tkril 
branch  oonsistiDg  of  luUttanr  officers  lent  to  the  CevU 
Department.  To  continue.  Lord  Wolaeley  Argues  Hbmt 
there  are  stations  where  there  ace  both  JSoropean  and 
native  troops  ststioned,  and  aeeiDg  that  the  native  troops 
hardly  required  the  aid  of  an  European  medloat  offioer, 
alduMt  all  their  innts  bang  attended  to  practically  by  the 
native  hos^tid  assistants  (who  really  stand  on  a  pur  with, 
ifur  old  hcentiates  of  the  Apothecaries'  Society  here), 
European  medical  officers  for  native  troops  in  stationa 
where  there  are  European  as  well  as  native  troops,  coaid 
be  well  dispensed  with,  tie  points  out  one  difficulty, 
namely,  that,  although  European  medical  officers  may  Dot 
be  required  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  wants  of 
native  troops ;  they  would  be  required  for  the  Europe&n 
officers  attached  to  the  native  troops.  But  he  solves  dsat 
diffionlty  by  pointing  out  that  the  European  offioen  at 
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mixn  troupt  amid  be  wbU  attended  to  by  tiie  Britisb 
nwdicikl  ottMn  in  oharge  of  Boropeui  troofM  at  iibo  same 
■tations.  The  amalgamatioa  of  the  two  servicee  oof^ht  to 
b«  carried  out  in  the  executive  branoh,  aa  it  has  already 
worked  itaelf  oat  in  the  administrative  branch.  As  it  is, 
ill  offlcen  d(»ng  militaiy  work  mfh  European  or  native 
troops,  are  now  under  the  connnand  and  the  authority  of 
the  Army  Medical  Service.  Practically,  therefore,  it  is 
reaUy  one  service,  only  some  are  called  Indian  Medical 
Officers,  because  their  whole  tour  of  service  is  in  India, 
and  look  after  the  Indian  troops  only.  Aa  Lord  Wolseley 
says,  there  is  no  necessity,  whatever,  for  a  double  enlist- 
ment.  If  we  had  one  enlistment  only,  the  Army  Medical 
Senrice  would  look  after  both  the  European  and  the  Indian 
troop*.  The  in  embers  doing  service  in  India,  no  doubt 
widi  piqr  and  otrnditufia  now  eigoyed  by  those  in  oha^  of 
Indian  troopa  only,  would  form,  pxactieaUr>  an  Indian 
wction  of  a  *^7f\  medical  Senrice,  looking  after  the  irante 
of  the  whole  British  army. 

13.418.  Perh&ps  you  would  tell  us,  as  shortly  as  ywi 
can,  the  manner  in  which  this  economy,  which  I  think  you 
prefer  to  put  at  171  lacs  is  attuned  f— That  is  the  latest 
calculation. 

13.419.  us  generally  bow  that  is  attained  r— That  is 
takcD  in  this  way.  Supposing  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
a  station  where  tfaare  aie  two  or  three  native  regiments ;  it 
would  require  n»dar  the  present  eiroomstanoes  as  many 
doctors  as  there  are  regiments.  By  the  proposed  change, 
in  stations  where  there  are 'native  regizoente  as  well  as 
Europeui  raiments  a  certain  prcniortion  of  medieal  ofSoevs 
woM  disappear,  because  the  doetors  belonging  to  t^e 
Britiidi  troops  ooiild  rtrj  well  look  alter  the  wants  itf  the 
nntiv*  troops.  Lord  Wolsel^  points  ovt  in  his  minnts,  I 
tiiink  it  is  in  pangr^h  30  how  71  ofBeers  eould  be  at 
.onoe  redwsed  at  stattms  where  thm  are  mwe  than  two 
or  three  or  more  Tegmenta  in  cadi  station,  for,  as  he 
says,  and  very  rightly,  there  is  hardly  work  enough  for 
a  man  with  even  two  or  three  regiments  in  a  station. 
HuTb  is  no  reason  to  entertain  three  or  four  officers,  or 
•a  many  offleera  as  thm  are  r^^euts,  in  the  station. 

13,4j0.  Where  is  Lord  Wolsdey's  minute  pnMished  F— 
It  is  published  in  papers  respecting  mediral  offleera  in 
India;  it  is  a  Parliamentaiy  return. 

13.421.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  What  is  the  date  of  it?— His 
mizute  is  dated  1870. 

13.422.  (Cktirrnaa.)  Do  you  know  the  date  when  It  was 
laid  before  Parliament  P— It  must  be  1879»  I  think. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  That  is  an  old  story. 

13,^.  (JIfr.  Jaeimm.)  1  wish  to  ask  one  queatiou  about 
this.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  opinimi  of  Lord 
Wolsdey,  which  has  been  4)uoted,  applies,  or  would  apply, 
to  the  existing  state  of  tbmgsP — It  would  apply  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  so  w  as  the  execwlive  branch  of 
tile  serviee  is  eoneetned. 

13.424.  Bat,  when  he  araressed  tin  oinnion,  a  diilbrent 
OTder  of  things  prevailed  r— The  administrative  branch 
also  was  double ;  that  is  done  away  with. 

13.425.  {Chairman.)  I  thmk  it  is  very  desirable  that  you 
should,  if  possible,  bring  your  statement  to  the  present 
time,  and  show  bow  it  would  afEect  the  present  time.  It 
would  make  your  evidence  very  much  more  effective  if  you 
oould  do  that? — I  quite  agree  with  you.  My  statement 
does  apiUy  to  the  present  tinM,  in  reference  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  Amy  Commission  show  a  saving  in  the 
adminutrative  bianob,  but  as  it  has  been  amalgamated, 
that  particular  saving  1  do  not  take  into  aooount ;  I  simply 
take  into  account  the  saving  in  the  executive  branoh, 
which  was  quoted,  so  late  as  1886,  by  the  Finance  Com- 
missifmer,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  particular  saving 
has  been  effected.  I  have  aaked  several  Army  Medical 
officers,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Su^eon-Geneial's 
department,  as  to  whether  any  action  has  been  taken  with 
r^ard  to  the  executive  branch,  and  th^  have  replied  in 
Xnt  negative. 

13.426.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Could  you  give  us  a  slate- 
mNit  showing  the  garrisons  at  the  different  stations,  where 
these  economies  could  be  brought  about  by  your  method  P 
— I  would  not  undertake  to  do  that  myself,  but  would 
simply  refer  to  the  work  of  the  Army  Commission  itself ; 
they  have  gone  into  the  whole  question  and  have  pnt  down 
the  figures  for  us. 

13.427.  {Chairman.)  The  Army  Commission  to  which 
you  refer  is  that,  the  report  of  which  was  laid  before  Parlia< 
mcnt  in  1884  P — I  think  so  i  yes,  that  is  it. 

13,^.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  things  are  not  now  the 
same  as  they  were  in  1884  P — I  would  draw  your  attention 
to  page  14Ut  where  the  iriiole  tiling  is  sninmed  up,  and 
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the  Commission  say  that  in  the  administrative  branch  the 
saving  would  be  Ra.  6,12,600}  in  the  ezeontive  branch, 

Rs.  17>22,000;  hospital  establishments,  Rs.  1,43,000;  by 
abolition  of  Netl«y,  Rs.  70,00&;  total,  Rs.  25,47.600.  In  29  July  1890. 
the  administrative  branch,  which  is  referred  to,  there  used 
to  be  two  surgeon-genends,  two  deputy  Burgeon*generalB, 
and  a  double  set  of  other  administrative  officers.  This 
double  set  has  been  d<xie  away  with.  The  tank  of  brigade 
surgeon  was  introduoed  on  the  reoommaidation  of  the 
Army  Commission.  The  amalgamation  reform  has  been 
carried  out  in  the  administrative  branch  only,  so  far,  of 
course,  as  I  can  understand  by  my  own  lights  and  fhim 
information  received  (torn  some  army  medical  officers. 
But  the  executive  branch  has  not  been  touched,  and  this 
it  is  that  is  referred  to  in  the  last  Finance  Commissioner'B 
Report  of  1887. 

13.429.  (Chmrman.)  And  that  has  never  been  touidiedP 
— ^That  has  not  been  touched.  The  report  of  the  Finance 
Commissiouer  refers  also  to  the  station  hospital  system. 
Lord  Wotseley  is  of  opinion  that  the  station  hospital 
svstem  would  give  a  further  reduetion,  just  as  it  did  for 
the  European  army,  and  the  saving  by  the  introduction  of 
station  hospitals  is  put  down  at  4)  lacs  in  the  Finance 
Commissioner's  report. 

13.430.  But  before  you  go  to  the  station  hospitals,  I  see 
this  report  adopts  the  saving  of  17  laosf— 17  lacs. 

13.431.  And  yon  hold  that  there  has  been  no  change 
made  in  tint  respect  P — Not  in  that  lespeot. 

13*432.  And,  so  &r  as  this  is  a  report  ^ich  on  con- 
sideration millet  be  worth  canying  ovt,  there  remuna  a 
antDf  of  17i  laos  which  might  be  made  Quits  so^  and 
that  18  the  opinion  of  tiie  late  Knanoe  Commissioner  also. 

13.433.  And  yon  also  tell  .us  that  the  reform  that  might 
be  made,  is  that  which  is  shadowed  ttxih  and  detailed  in 
this  report,  and  adiich  works  up  to  a  total  of  17  lacs  for 
the  executive  medical  officers  F— Yee. 

13.434.  You  were  passing  ou  to  the  station  ho^ital 
^stnn  P— With  regard  to  the  station  hospital  B7St«n, 
were  is  no  doubt  a  great  de^  of  difference  of  opuaion. 
But  so  fsr  as  I  could  read  tiie  opinions  of  Laed  Wolsdey 
and  tiie  nuance  Commissiotter's  reoonuncndations,  it  seems 
that  station  hosfHtsls  are,  if  anything,  more  necesssry  and 
snitable  far  native  troops  than  for  British  troops,  and 
Lord  Wolaeley  goes  into  details  on  the  question.  Of 
course  it  has  been  said  that  the  native  troops  always  like 
to  know  their  officers,  and  that  this  is  one  oi  the  principal 
reasons  why  t^  regimentid  system  is  still  adhered  to. 
But  when  you  come  to  think  of  the  feet  that  the  native 
troops  are  mainly  attended  to  by  the  hospital  assistants, 
and  not  so  much  by  the  European  officers,  the  argument 
that  they  are  always  anxious  to  know  their  own  officers  and 
be  intimate  with  thetn,  does  not  hold  ground.  1  know 
this  is  the  prindpal  reason — I  read  it  agun  only  last  Friday 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  and  it  seems  that  the 
inquiry  is  still  proceeding  in  India — why  the  regimental 
system  is  still  adhered  to,  and  is  desired  to  be  adhered  to, 
because  with  the  station  hospital  system  they  would  not 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  know  their  own  officers; 
the  station  hospittd  being  the  hospital  for  any  re^ment 
that  may  happen  to  be  qiuurtered  in  that  particular  station. 

13.435.  I  understand  from  your  paper  that  the  station 
hospital  system  has  been  adopted  for  Brituh  troi^  P— Ftw 

British  troops, 

13.436.  With  a  pretty  oonsideiable  saving     With  a 

pretty  considerable  saving. 

13.437.  And  your  proposal  is  that  it  should  be  extended 
to  native  taroops  also  P — ^Yes,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  add, 
I  would  like  the  Knance  Commissioaer's  ncommendation  to 
be  carried  out,  namely,  that  it  might  at  any  rate  be  tried  at 
Madras  where  the  disposition  of  the  army,  as  he  ssys,  &voun 
the  adoption  of  the  syston. 

13.438.  (Sir  Donaid  Stewart.)  In  what  respect  is  Lord 
Wolaelqr  considered  an  authwity  upon  suoh  a  question  as 
the  medical  cha^  of  the  native  r^mentsF— •!  cannot 
presume  to  give  any  opinion  on  that. 

13.439.  You  quote  him  as  an  authority  P — I  quote  him 
as  an  authority ;  and  I  thought  at  least  be  would  know  the 
wants  of  the  army  much  better  than  mysdf,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  such  authorities  as  I  could  find. 

13.440.  It  seema  rather  strange  that  you  should  go  to 
Lord  Wolaeley  for  the  consideration  of  a  matter  of  this 
sort.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  opinion  of  officers  who 
have  served  in  native  regiments  7 — -1  have  heard  of  their 
opinions,  but  the  only  thing  that  they  have  said  ia  that, 
however  much  it  may  be  useful  for  the  British  troops,  it 
is  not  useful  for  the  native  troops.   That  is  scarcely  sn 
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answer  which  I  could  accept.  Lord  Wolaeley  actuaUy  goes 
into  the  reasons  why  he  thinks  that  a  station  hospital 
would  be  more  favour^le  for  the  native  Stoops  tbu  for 
29  July  IMS.  European  troops.   I  nerar  got  mj  expbmition  of  the 

coDtrary  opinioa. 

13.441.  What  are  those  reasons  P—Tlie  reason  is  that 
the  station  hospital  system  would  mean  really  the  giving 
over  of  the  care  of  native  troops  to  the  people  who  now 
aotuallj  look  after  them,  namely,  the  hoepital  aseistanti, 
the  European  officers  in  the  ttetion  being  available  t<a 
oonsultation  with  thwn  in  special  oases. 

13.442.  {SirAnAvw  BcobU.)  I  should  like  to  ask  vou 
one  question.  Eveiy  naUve  regiment  has  ita  doc^*  haa 
it  not  P— Yes. 

13,44.3.  From  the  Indian  Medical  Department  F— From 
the  Indian  Uedical  Department. 

13.444.  Who  is  verr  frequently  an  European,  sometimeB 
a  native  of  India  P — Yes. 

13.445.  Every  regiment  has  its  own  hospital  at  preaent, 
has  it  not  P— Yes. 

13.446.  Am  I  to  understand  you  to  say  that  the  medical 
officer  neiilects  bis  duly — leaves  the  charge  of  the  native 
hofipital  (or  the  native  sepoys  to  the  native  medical  assist* 
ants  P — Yon  misunderstand  me.  He  does  not  neglect  his 
du^  at  all,  but  what  is  said  is  that  there  is  haiiily  any 
WorlE  for  him. 

13.447.  BeoKUse,  you  say,  it  is  left  to  the  hospital 
assistants  P — The  hospital  assistant  looks  after  the  patient 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  there  is  anytiiin^  partieular 
to  which  he  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
European  officer,  he  does  so. 

13.448.  Does  not  the  medieal  offiow  ni  the  regiment 
attend  the  hospital  regularly  P— 'He  does. 

13.449.  And  looks  after  the  eases  himself,  and  gives  his 
instructions  to  the  native  hospital  aseistants  as  to  what 
they  are  to  do  in  regard  to  particular  patients  P — But  there 
is  hardly  

13.450.  But  is  that  so  or  not  P— That  is  tho  general 
viev. 

13*451.  (5ir  Ralph  Ktiox.)  But  your  argument  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  in  one  regiment  for  the  Euit^wan 
officer  to  do  P— Yes. 

13.452.  He  ought  to  do  the  work  of  two  regiments  P — 
Yes,  of  two  or  three. 

13.453.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  in  what  respect  is  the 
duty  of  a  medical  officer  in  a  native  regiment,  in  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  his  patients,  different  from  the  duty  of 
the  medical  officer  of  a  British  regiment  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  his  patients ;  has  the  latter  not  also  apothe- 
caries and  assistants  P — He  has  apothecaries  and  assistants  ; 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  British  troops  are  generally 
looked  aftn  by  the  British  officers  themselves,  and  these 
apothecaries  who  are  their  assistants  do  a  sort  of  dispensing 
and  j^neaal  work.  Not  so,  the  hospital  assistants ;  the 
hospital  assistants  are  given  more  prwssional  work  than 
is  given  to  the  hoajutel  apotiucanea  in  tlie  British  r^- 
menH. 

13.454.  Is  it  not  precisely  the  tame  cue  in  the  native 
regiments  P— .Not  so  far  as  1  know. 

13.455.  Are  you  talking  of  your  own  knowledge  I  am 
talking  (tf  my  own  knoirtedge,  and  what  I  have  actually 
read  in  Lord  Wolaeley's  minute. 

13.456.  (Sir  Andrew  Seobte.)  But  you  are  not  in  either 
medical  service  yourself,  are  you  P — I  am  not  in  the  British 
or  the  Indian  medical  service. 

13.457.  You  are  a  private  medical  practitioner  in  Bombay  7 
—I  am  a  private  medical  practitioner  in  Bcnubay. 

13.458.  You  do  not  speak  from  actual  experience  of  a 
Britidi  or  native  militcuy  hospital  P — I  speak  of  actual 
experience  in  so  for  as  I  have  haa  occaaion  to  treat  military 
men  (tf  the  Marine  battalion. 

13,469.  Who  han  gone  to  thetr  own  hospital  P— Who 
may  ban  gone  to  th^  own  hoepHal— At  least,  tht^  may 
have  taken  their  round  there.  If  yon  hare  any  Indian 
experience  you  will  have  heard  that  Indian  servants  wUl 
go  to  the  hospital  simply  because  they  are  compelled  to  go. 
'Hiey  will  bring  their  bottle  of  medicine,  but  all  the  same 
they  will  go  to  their  quack  or  their  particular  family 
attendant  in  whom  they  have  faith ;  and  that  is  exactly  the 
prgudice  and  the  practice  of  men  in  the  native  regiments. 
Th^  would  rather  go  to  tb«r  hospital  usistaDti  and  be 


advised  by  them  than  trouble  the  European  medical 
officer.  Why,  in  the  general  hospitals  the  same  thing  often 
happens,  as  I  know  from  my  four  yean'  connexion  with  a 
genera)  hospital. 

13.460.  (Sir  An^etD  Scohle.)  The  same  objection  would 
apply  to  the  station  hospital,  which  you  want  to  create,  as 
to  the  regimental  hospital,  which  you  now  condemn  P— The 
objection  would  be  very  much  minimised  because  of  the 
work  being  so  v^  tittle  for  the  medical  officers  of  the 
native  regiments  %  m  want  their  nomher  to  be  reduced. 

13.461.  No.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ease  yea  mentioned— 
of  a  native  patient  prefrrring  to  go  to  his  own  doctor!  do 
not  call  him  a  quack— but  to  hit  own  doctor  rather  tiian 
to  the  official  doctor  ;  would  not  that  objection  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  itation  hoi[Mtal  just  a*  nuidi  aa  in  the  ease  of 
a  regimental  hoapitalP— The  same  pr^ndioe  will  remain,  of 
course. 

13.462.  (Chmman)  While  you  are  speaking  of  Lord 
Wolidegr's  minute,  this  report,  in  which  the  17  lacs  is 
mratioiied  at  a  possible  reduetitHi  on  the  exeontive  medical 
offiocTs,  goes  tm  to  apeak  of  1|  laoa  saving  on  the  hosntd 
estabUshments.  This  appears  to  be  a  recommendation  the 
Commisflon.  and  dating  later  thwn  LwdWdsetey's  minute, 
would  it  not  be  better,  m  view  of  the  critioiim  made  in  Ac 
questions  that  Sir  Donald  Htewart  haa  a^ed,  to  make  tibat 
your  text  than  Lord' Wolsdqr's  MinuteP— This  4^  laoo  is  not 
the  figure  Lord  Wolseleyworked  out;  bebaswmhed  out  no 
figure  for  a  saving  on  station  hospitals.  This  4\  lacs  ia  tfw 
figure  which  the  Fmanoe  Conunissioner  quotes  from  the 
Army  Medical  Department.    I  do  not  know  where  he  gets  it 
from.    In  the  Army  Commisaon  Rqxwt  I  find  they  did  not 
go  to  the  length  that  the  Finance  Comnussioner  would  like 
them  to  go.   That  is  why  the  4^  tscs  appear  as  li  lacs  in 
their  report.   What  the  Army  Commission  recommended, 
is  tiiat  they  wanted  only  some  of  the  superfluous  hospitals 
and  superfluous  subordinate  staff  to  be  removed,  and 
thereby  effect  a  saving  of  1}  lacs.   Then  with  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  Netli^.  The  grotinds  that  are  given  in  the  Army 
Commission  Bepwt,  and  which  I  ventured  to  give  in  m^ 
summary,  are  grounds  iriiich  would  appeal  to  all.   For  if 
Netiey  is  to  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spedal 
instniction  in  some  professionid  sutqeeta,  and  alio  to  give 
instmotiMt  in  the  special  sutgeet  of  tropical  diseases,  then  I 
maintain  that  tiie  instruction  in  tropical  dieeases  would  be 
better  given,  and  the  experience  tnereof  better  acquired, 
by  plaong  medical  officers  on  their  arrival  in  India  on 
general  doty  at  the  civil  hospitals.   With  regard  to  the 
special  professional  subjects  which  are  taught  in  Netiey, 
we  all  know  that  the  medical  examinations  of  the  various 
boards  and  universities  differ.   There  is  the  general  course 
of  medical  enrriculum  whidi  is  gone  through  in  all  the 
collies,  but  there  are  also  extra  courses  given  to  meet  ihe 
special  requirements  of  the  various  boards  and  univeraitie«. 
If  tiie  competitive  examinations  were  to  include  thebe 
special  subjects  which  are  taught  at  Netiey  I  dare  say  the 
candidates  would  come  prepared  for  theoi  by  taking  up 
subjects  at  their  own  medical  schools.    In  fact  the  sproial 
subjects  of  pathology  and  air  analysis  and  the  rest,  which 
are  taught  at  Netiey,  are  really  subjects  that  form  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  advanced  medical  studies  in  every  medical 
school,  10  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  continuance  of 
tiie  Netl^  course  is  maintained  are  hardly  tenable. 

13.463.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart)  Are  you  aware  that  this 
very  question  was  carefully  inquired  into  by  Her  Majesty's 
Govemmeut  herf> — by  the  War  Department,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  the  Secretary  of  State— that  all  the 
arguments  you  have  used  were  before  those  authoHties, 
and  that,  after  fuU  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  it  n-as 
decided  that  the  Netiey  course  was  to  be  continued  p~  I 
am  aware  of  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  aware  of 
the  justice  and  the  truth  of  these  reasons,  and  I  believe  in 
them  myself;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  1  urge  them 
again. 

{Mr.  Cmne.)  What  wu  that  the  date  of  that  ioquiiy. 
Sir  Donald  P 

13.464.  {Sir  Donaid  Stewart)  Quite  KoenUy,  within  the 
last  year  or  two ;  we  vert  all  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Nelley  course  t  I  was  myself,  but  the  authorities,  after  con- 
sidering the  matter,  took  another  view.  I  abo  think  you 
will  find  that  the  station  hospital  system  was  introduced 
into  the  native  army  in  India  as  an  experiment,  and  was 
finally  abandoned,  because  it  wasfound  to  be  impracticable  P 
— I  read  only  in  the  last  number  of  the  British  Medical 
Journal  that  they  have  been  trying  it.  and  the  only  ground 
on  which  they  say  it  is  bong  found  impracticable  is 
that  the  native  troops  require  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
tbeir  medical  officers.   Now.  that  is  not  in  eonKwaace 
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v!th  one's  experience  of  the  prejudices,  the  feeling  the 
cnetom,  and  tne  practice  of  the  native  troops.  * 

13.465.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it.  I 
have  eerved  all  mj  life  with  native  troops,  and  I  entirely' 
concur  from  mj  ovh  experience  in  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  Government  of  India  to  give  up  the  system 
afber  really  a  very  careful  trial.  Anyone  who  has  served 
with  native  troops  must  know  thst,  until  a  native  soldier 
has  had  some  considerahle  knowledj(e  of  his  European 
officer,  he  does  not  put  very  lEucb  faith  in  him;  but,  if  you 
can  acquire  his  confidence,  you  can  do  anything  with  a 
native  soldier  ?— That  is  perfectly  correct  so  far  as  the  com- 
batant ofllcers  are  ooncemed,  but  he  has  first  to  put  his 
ftitb  in  the  European  system  of  medicine  before  he  puts 
&tth  in,  and  desires  doser  contact  with,  Eoropaan  medioal 
officers,  as  medical  officers. 

13.466.  My  opinion  is  that  the  principle  applies  as 
strongly  in  r^ara  to  the  medical  as  to  ^e  combatant 
offioen  of  the  lerrioeP— I  bow  to  your  superior  judgment. 

13.467.  iChainum.)  Then  you  {ODpose  to  abolish  Netley 
M  fltr  as  the  Indian  service  is  concerned? — At»iyrate 
that  might  be  done,  as  one  of  the  things  recommenueu. 

13.468.  In  case  you  did  that,  you  would  have  to  get  your 
medical  officers  from  somewhere ;  you  would  iro  to  the 
open  medical  profession  P — Xo ;  the  medical  officers  would 
be  recruited  by  a  military  enlistment  as  at  present.  Only, 
instead  of  speoding'six  months  at  Netley,  they  would  go  out 
to  India  at  oiue,  ud  be  placed  on  general  duty  al  oivil 
hospitals  in  tbeir  statbns  for,  say,  six  mouths,  to  give  them 
the  necessary  opportunity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
hospital  dlsnsei. 

13.469.  I  suppose  in  that  case  you  would  draw  the  officers 
from  the  civil  profession,  withoau  the  Government  making 
themselves  responsible  for  their  special  training  P — No ; 
the  enlistment  \vill  remain  as  it  is  at  present.  The  only 
thing  wilt  be  that  after  their  competitive  examination  they 
will  Ko  out  to  India  straight  without  spending  six  months 
at  Netley. 

13,470-1.  (Sir  Aadrm  ScobU.)  And  when  they  get  to 
India  ther  will  be  attached  to  one  of  the  great  local  hos- 
pitals?— For  a  time. 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  This  argument  has  been  before 
the  authorities  over  and  over  again ;  it  is  precisely  the 
arfpimant  that  was  used  by  myself  and  others.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  that  view  ;  but  it  is  a  view  that  has  not 
been  adopted^  and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not  very 
much  use  in  our  going  into  it  now. 

(Mr.  CotM.)  Perhaps,  if  we  reported  in  favour  of  it,  it 
might  induce  the  authorities  to  tuce  uiother  view. 

13,472-3.  I  obserre  that  you  make  a  total  saving  of 
27  lacs  P— I  think,  it  ought  to  be  22^ ;  that  is  a  mistake 
in  copying. 

13,474.  Now,  perhaps,  you  woald  proceed  with  your 
next  point  P  — With  regard  to  the  Civil  Department,  it 
may  be  looked  at  first  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
peasant  constitution.  By  this  constitution  the  CSvil  De- 
Nvtment  oMiaisti  of  military  officers  o£  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  who,  in  the  terms  of  a  Government  letter,  are 
amply  lent  to  the  Civil  Department,  till  their  services  are 
required  for  war  purposes.  Now  such  a  constitution  of 
the  Civil  Medical  Department  must  have  a  meaning  in  it  { 
and  tiut  meaning  is  probably  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  war  reserve  that  the  Civil  Medical  Depart- 
ment was  made  juimarily  military.  But  you  will  observe 
from  the  same  pliers  tiut  I  mentioned  to  yon  just  now, 
namely,  the  papers  respecting  medical  officers  in  India, 
that,  when  that  scheme  was  submitted  to  several  autho- 
rities, both  civil  and  military,  for  their  opinion,  it  was  most 
adversely  commented  upon.  The  Government  of  Madras 
and  the  Government  of  Bengal  said  that  if  the  Civil 
Medioal  Service  was  to  be  purely  for  civil  purposes  and 
primarily  for  civil  purposes,  there  was  no  occasion  to 
make  it  primarily  military.  And  the  Madras  Government 
went  a  little  further  and  said,  that  "  among  the  defects 
"  of  the  system  (of  reserving  all  high  grade  civil  appoiat- 
'*  menta  for  members  of  the  milituy  service  only}^  must 
"  be  recognised  a  want  of  stability,  a  want  of  strict  identi- 
"  floation  with  the  interests  of  the  natives  of  the  countiy, 
**  an  Rxclusiveoess,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  introduce 
'*  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  b  gher  employments 

of  the  service."  And  naturally  so,  lor,  if  you  look  at 
the  system  followed  in  the  Arts,  the  Law,  and  the  Eof^i- 
neering  Faculties,  you  will  find  that  western  education 
ia  provided  in  these  colleges  as  in  the  medical  schools. 
But  to  the  scholars  of  these  institutions  all  the  highest 


appointments  in  the  faculties  are  open,  "nie  jirofeasors  of 
these  schools  are  drawn  direct  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Baka^rft. 
London  or  Indian  graduates,  and  when  natives  are  found  _  ,  — 
equally  competent  and  equally  qualified,  they  are  appnnted  ™  ^99$, 
to  these  places  without  any  distinction  of  hetng  monbers, 
or  not,  of  anv  particular  service.  Now  such  a  tmng  it  not  Hedfeal. 
possibte  BO  far  as  the  medical  &eul^  is  ooncemed,  rncanse 
according  to  the  oonstttntion  of  toe  Medical  aervioe  every 
member  of  the  profession,  who  desires  to  take  any  apptriut* 
ment  whatever  in  the  Civil  Medioal  Deportment,  in  its 
higher  grades,  must  be  primarily  a  militarj  man.  Now 
to  be  a  military  man  is  one  tiling,  bat  to  be  a  pro- 
fessor, or  to  be  a  teacher,  or  a  sanitary  commissioner 
is  i{uite  another ;  for  you  can  readily  understand  that  tiu 
tests  which  are  prescribed  by  the  military  r^ulations 
for  an  army  enlistment,  are  not  only  intellectual  out  also 
physical.  Hie  physical  tests  are  altogether  absent  from 
the  qualifications  required  for  admission  to  professorial  or 
educational,  or  scientific  appointments,  and  what  has  often 
happened  is  that  a  slight  physical  disqualification  bas 
prevented  admission  to  the  military  service,  and,  therefore, 
also  to  the  civil  medical  departments.  Only  last  year,  a 
very  competent  graduate  of  the  Bombay  University  came 
over  to  compete  for  the  Indian  Medioal  Service,  irith  a  view, 
no  doubt,  to  gain  admission  to  the  Civil  Medical  Depart- 
ment in  India ;  he  hq>pend  to  have  a  flraetion  more  mTopio. 
that  is  to  say,  shortness  of  sight,  than  is  prescribed  by  the 
army  rejpilaions.  The  best  surgeons  in  London  told  him 
and  certified  that  his  eight  was  as  good  as  their  own  for  all 
professional  and  practical  purposes.  But  hts  eyes  fwling 
to  come  up  to  ^e  standard  of  eyesight  prescribed  by  the 
army  rules,  he  was  excluded  finm  the  competition,  and 
having  been  etoluded  from  this  military  competition,  be  is 
permanentiv  disqualified  from  holding  any  post  whatever 
in  the  civil  medical  institutions  in  India.  'Hie  Govorn- 
raent  of  Bengal  urge  also  that  **  the  local  medical  service 
"  should  he  no  longer  primarily  military,  its  chief  function 
"  being  now  civil."  The  Su^eon-Genenilof  Her  Mi^esty's 
Forces  complained  that  *'  the  application  of  the  pnnciple 
**  of  one  Military  and  one  Civil  Medical  Service,  ocknow- 
ledged  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  maimed  by  quali- 
"  fying  conditions,  whereby  the  proven  errors  of  the  old 
"  were  attempted  to  be  perpetuated  under  a  new  system. 
"  If  real  re-oiganisation  is  to  be  attempted — and  that  sueh 
"  is  needed  none  who  are  acquainted  with  the  preoent 
"  system  will  dei^-^t  can  be  effected  by  no  partial 
"  measure.  The  mvision  of  civil  from  milituy  duties 
'*  must  be  trenshant  uid  distinot.*'  These  olgeetions  to 
this  particular  military  constitution  of  the  Civil  Medical 
Department  were  advanced,  no  doubt,  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Civil  Medioal  Department ;  bat  this  consti- 
tution has  been  objected  to,  flrom  military  coosiderations 
dlso,  by  the  War  Ofi&ce,  for,  though  it  has  been  anxious  to 
have  this  amalgamation  of  the  two  military  services,  it 
could  not  consent  to  it  because  of  this  mixed  constitution 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  According  to  army  rules 
no  officer  who  has  done  more  than  five  years  of  einl  work 
is  eligible  or  considered  qualified  for  any  Airther  military 
employment. 

13,475.  {Sir  Andnm  SeoNe.)  Is  that  so  now  P— TIU 
only  very  recently  it  was  Bo. 

13,4/6.  I  do  not  thuik  it  vas  the  case  eeven  w  m^ht 
years  uo  P— I  do  not  know  of  British  medioal  offioer^beug 
allowea  <9vil  employ  £ot  mm  than  five  yean. 

13.477.  I  can  tell  you  (rf  casee'of  civil  snrgeons— military 
doctors— who  had  been  in  wi\  employ  the  greater  part  ca 
their  service,  and  had  to  rdttin  the  Military  Medical  De* 
partment  P — Which  service  r 

13.478.  The  Indian  Medical  P— Quite  right ;  the  Indian 
Mt;dical  has  that  constitution,  and  that  is  the  constitution 
which  is  objected  to  by  the  War  Department,  because  that 
constitution  does  not  apply  to  the  Army  Medical  Service  ; 
and  there  are  other  objections. 

13,4/9.  But  are  members  of  the  Army  Medioal  Dewrt- 
ment  eligible  for  civil  employment  in  India  at  all?— "niey 
are, 

13,480.  The  Army  Medical  Department  P— The  Army 
Medical  Department ;  they  do  hold  civil  employment,  but 
only  fur  a  prescribed  penod.  For  instance,  the  doctor  to 
the  last  Governor  of  Bombay  but  one  was  an  Army 
Medical  man, 

13,431.  That  was  personal  stafEj  that  is  a  very  different 
tiling  P — But  he  was  iu  civil  employ. 

13,482.  On  the  personal  staff  of  the  Grovemor? — ^But, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  W  ar  Office  have  alwavs  raised  this 
objection,  and  the  objection  has  been  that  the  War  Office 
would  not  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  amalgamatitm 
under  tbe  condition  su^^sted  by  the  Government  of 
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India,  for  "  the  «ffect  of  the  prdpbaal 'would  be  to  put  a 
'*  stop  to  the  oontinuotta  military  training  essential  to  the 
";  effioienoy  of  the  tenrioe,"  and  because,  "  the  army 
"  medical  officer  would  not,  in  short,  he  the  officer  which 
**  the  existing  organisation  (»>ntemi>lated  uiU  whom  it 
'■'  is  the  object  of  the  costly  and  elaborate  system  eata- 
"  bliahed  t»  provide  for  the  army."  1  presmne  that  the 
justice  and  force  of  the  objections  which  the  War  Office 
rMsed  then  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of 
tbe  army,  remain  to-day  the  sanie.  The  Army  Medical 
Department  in  liidia  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
system  becftuw,  aayou  said,  militajy  officers  after  having 
<Kine  16  or  SO  years  of  nvil  duty  an  intchforked,  aa 
they  CQBaderit,  iito  military  positions,  for  whii^  they  are 
not  ai^ited.  The  immediate  purpoie  of  this  oonstitu- 
tiiHi  was  really,  as  already  explained,  to  provide  a  ready 
wav  reserve.  Now  the  question  is,  whe^er  that  ptirpose 
has  all  been  effected  or  is  likely  to  lie  efCeoied  by  such  a 
constitution.  I  will  again  quote  official  aathQii.tieB.  Sur- 
geoB- Gen  oral  Hadden  declared  that  such  a  reserve  existed 
only  on  paper  and  not  in  reality.  'J'fae  experteace  of  the 
Chitral  expedition  showed  that,  although  they  had  got  a 
so-called  reserve  of  380  men  in  dvil  ennploy,  the  Govern- 
Orent  <^  India  could  only  with  difficulty  take  two  men  to 
send  up  nwth,  and  of  those  two  men  one  was  obtained 
from  Poena  and  the  other  from  Madras.  Tbe  Civil  Depart- 
ment is  a  department  by  itself,  it  cannot  at  a  moment's 
notice  give  away  its  men.  Bat,  if  the  reserve  ailment 
were  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would  come  to 
this,  that  the  colleges  and  hospitals  and  scientific  and 
sanitary  departments  which  were  merely  dvil  reserves,  or 
Iter  reserves,  would  have  to  be  shut  up  every  time  the 
Goveroraeat  of  India  were  engaged  in  military  operations. 
Well,  lach  a  thing  has  never  occurred*  and  it  cannot 
ooenr.  T^n  uain.  such  a  reserve  is  opposed  to  the 
original  aims  and  objects,  with  which  Ae  dvd  institutions 
were  founded ;  they  were  fouuded,  as  was  said  by  Sir 
Erskioe  Perry,  not  for  any  governmental  or  executive 
wants,  but  for  the  cultivation  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
fbr  the  promotion  of  human  happiness.  How,  then,  can 
the  Government  deliberately  set  to  work  to  devise  a  system 
by  which  it  is  compelled  to  maintain  these  ^eiy  institu- 
tions simply  for  the  purpose  of  a  war  reserve  P  Thus  the 
present  military  constitution  of  the  Civil  Medical  Service, 
I  maintain,  has  not  discharged  tbe  o!)jects  or  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created,  and  has  not  only  entirely  failed 
in  its  principal  object,  namely,  the  provision  of  a  war 
reserve,  but  has  been  altogether  detrimental  to  the  interest 
of  the  civil  as  wdl  as  tbe  Military  Department.  Now,  as 
to  economies  that  can  be  effected  in  the  Civil  Department 
with  innea&ed  efficiency.  Tb  ere  are  the  special  appoiat- 
raents  and  the  department  irf  general  dvU  ohaKes.  The 
ordioary  medical  qualtficattor  is  suitable  or  wmSa  tat  the 
latter  ^ipointments,  e.g.,  ■  dvil  surgeon  i  bat  for  such 
appointments  as  require  sper.ial  knowledge  as  those  of  the 
jMvfessortat  or  sanitary  coniinissiODere,  or  snalytieal  ehe- 
mists,  we  cannot  possiUy  hold  a  ounpetitive  examination 
to  recruit  a  service  to  draw  apon  for  these  appointments  j 
no  jxvfessors  are  examinrd  hefore  they  are  appointed  to 
their  particular  appointments.  Taking  first  the  general 
civil  charges,  such  as  civil  surgeons,  jail  and  vacanation 
appointments,  and  the  nuboroinate  appointments  in  dvil 
hoppitids,  if  we  only  adopt  and  extend  the  prindples  which 
the  Govemmeut  of  India  themselves  ba^'e  lard  down  for 
the  tilling  of  these  posts,  and  which ,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  as  complained  by  tbe  Finance  Crnnmissioners,  has  not 
been  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  we  would  find  that  very 
large  economies  would  result.  The  Government  of  India 
have  laid  down  that  amongst  the  civil  snigeens  there  shall 
be  a  certain  proportion  of  the  uncovenanted  service  and  a 
certain  proportion  of  tlie  military  service,  and  also  a  few 
assistant  surgeons.  Sow  their  pay  scales  are  very  different. 
The  military  men  in  these  positions  get  600  to  1,500. 
members  of  the  uncovenanted  (Civil)  medical  service,  300 
to  760 ;  and  the  civil  assistant  surjjeons,  100  to  200.  As 
fsr  as  their  professional  qualifications  are  concerned,  the 
mddority  ol  them  are  on  a  par;  Ibey  are  graduates  of 
universities,  and  the  examinations  of  the  Indian  universities 
are  not  a  bit  inferior  to  those  of  most  of  the  examining 
boards  here.  Most  of  our  plucked  students,  some  of  whom 
would  never  have  any  prospect  of  passing  in  India — as  I 
can  tdl  from  personal  experience  as  an  examiner— have 
come  over  here  and  to  my  surprise  have  returued  to'  put 
up  'at^  boards  saying  they  were  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.i:3-,  &c. 
I^r  an  authorilative  opinion  on  the  subject  I  will  quote 
the  Crawford  and  Cunningham  Committee.  They  mention 
in  their  report  that  Indian  graduates  have  equal  prufes< 
sional  status  with  most  of  the  British  qualified  men. 
Xay,  more,  they  go  on  to  say  that  some  of  them  are 
better,  and  that  therefore,  if  a  civil  medical  service  were 
asttAlished,  tkey  wo^  give  the  preference  to  graduates 


of  Indian  Universiiies,  be  they  Indian  in  nationdiW,  ok 
European,  or  Eurasian,  rather  than  to  the.  British  aii^O' 
mates.  Now  if  that  principle  were  followed  and  extended 
namely,  if  we  were  to  open  up  and  extend  the  uncovenanted 
medical  service,  and  appoint  to  general  civil  charges  mem* 
bers  of  this  instead  of  the  covenanted  military  setrice, — and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  men  have  got  identical  quali- 
fications, are  equally  capable,  and  have  done  work  in  these 
positions  with  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  and 
with  satisfoction  to  tbe  public — we  would  find  that,  there 
being  something  like  262  such  dvil  charges,  we  would  get 
a  saving  of  something  like  Rs.  9,43,000.  And  this  method 
of  appomtment  to  general  dvil  charges  is  s  reeommenda- 
tion  of  the  Crawford  and  Cunningliam  Committee. 

13.483.  (Sir  Raiph  Knox,)  You  really  propose  that  the 
Civil  Department  should  be  separated  altogether  from  the 
Military  Department? — That  is  what  I  propose. 

13,434.  And  you  propose  that  the  two  military  depart- 
menta  should  be  amalgamated  P — 'The  two  military  depart- 
ments should  be  amalgamated. 

13.485.  (Sir  Andrew  8coble.)  If  yon  [vopose  that  the 
Civil  Department  should  be  separated  from  the  Medical 
Military  Department,  why  should  you  not  propose  that  it 
should  be  aholidied  altogether  P — What  u  to  become 

of  it? 

13.486.  Are  there  not  suffident  medical  graduates  ia 
India  to  take  medical  care  of  all  the  civil  population  f— 
But  what  is  to  beoome  of  the  Government  civil  insti 
tntionsP 

13,487-  Reinforce  them  from  any  source,  any  ootside 
source  at  all,  either  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  from  out-aide  P — I  quite  agree  with  you ;  and  that 
is  exactly  what  I  propose,  vis.,  that  tbe  military  element 
should  he  withdrawn  from  the  Civil  Department,  apd  the 
Civil  Department  recruited  for  its  own  wants  from  the 
open  profession  either  in  India  or  in  England.  So  far  as 
the  general  dvil  charges  are  concerned,  the  Indian  Uni- 
versities, I  maintain,  will  supply  ample  material  for  these 
appointments,  but  for  the  special  appointments  of  pro- 
fessors, sanitarians,  and  analytical  chemists,  we  will  have 
to  do  exactly  the  same  for  a  long  time  to  come  as  we  had 
to  do,  and  are  even  now  doing,  tia  our  arts,  law,  and  engi- 
neering schools,  namely,  that  we  shall  have  to  indent  upon 
the  British  universities,  for  men  competent  to  deal  vith 
these  special  subjects,  at  any  rate  tUl  our  medical  education 
is  put  oa  tbe  same  footing  and  kept  up  to  the  same  high 
level  as  in  the  Faculties  of  arts  and  law. 

13.488.  I  should  just  like  to  ask  you  one  question  before 
yon  leave  this  part  of  the  subject ;  you  speak  about  special 
appointments,  professorships  in  the  medical  collier, 
sanitary  commissioners,  and  analytical  chemists  to  Govern- 
ment ]  have  not  those  posts  up  to  this  time  been  fvHij 
competentiy  filled  by  members  of  the  Indian  Medical 
OepartmentP — I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  no. 

13.489.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  That  is  your  opinion  P— That  is 
not  my  opinion,  it  is  the  official  opinion ;  and,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  I  wUl  just  give  you  one  or  two  quotations. 

13.490.  But  do  yon  mean  that  it  ia  not  your  opinion  P— 
It  is  my  (pinion  also  {  but  of  course  my  individual  opinim 
will  not  carry  so  mudi  wdght  as  would  ofSkmX  opinion, 

13.491.  It  is  not  only  your  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
others  P — Yes.  From  the  quotation  1  will  read  to  you,  you 
will  see  that  the  idea  on  which  these  appointments- — 

13.492.  {Sir  Andrew  Scobte.)  I  thought  you  were  going 
to  give  us  the  opinion  of  some  authori^  P — That  is  what  I 
am  going  to  give  you,  the  "  Indian  Medieal  Gazette," 
which  is  the  service  organ,  in  its  issue  of  Deoenrifer 
1893,  says— "There  are  few  things  doing  in  the  medical 
**  school  so  much  harm,  ur  getting  the  Indibo  medical 
*'  service  into  greater  disfavour  than  the  assumption  that 
**  one  man  is  equal  to  any  professorship  that  may  happen 
'*  to  turn  up  at  the  time,  suitable  to  the  favoured  iudi- 
**  vidual.  llie  idea  on  which  these  appointments  aia 
"  made,  viz.,  that  a  medical  man  engaged  in  practice  era 
**  teacher  of  one  particular  subject,  can  he  at  once  trana- 
"  ferred  into  a  professor  on  a  subjeot  with  which  he  is  not 
"  femiliar,  is,  to  say  the  least,  preposterous." 

13.493.  (Jlfr.  Jackson.)  lliat  is  a  newspaper  article,  is  it 
not? — That  is  a  newspaper  article  written  in  an  organ  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

13.494.  You  do  not  know  who  wrote  it,  I  suppose? — 
do  not  know ;  but  I  will  give  you  the  opinion  of  a  principal 
of  tbe  college. 

13.495.  (Sir  Andrea  Seoble.)  That  is  more  importaatF 
_I  D  1839  the  college  ivindpal  wrate— 
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13.496.  Whicb  ooUegv  prind|»l     Of  Bombaj. 

13.497.  Who  wuhsP— Dr.  Qny.  He  vrotBtonrtbrnt 
**  it  hu  often  bappeDed  that^  jmt  as  a  professor  beoame 
**  expert  in  one  sabjeet>  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
"  teaoh  another,  of  which  comparatiTelr  he  had  an  inferinr 
"  knowledge.  This  practice  undoubteoly  led,  in  too  manv 
"  instances,  to  inefficient  teaching."  Now,  if  you  peruut 
me,  I  will  give  an  instance  of  my  own  knowledge.  Before 
1889,  the  phjrsiology  teaching  was  of  the  most  primitive 
kind.  We  have  spent  whole  afternoons  in  personal  micro- 
scopic work  to  examine  the  tissues  of  our  body.  The 
teaching  in  practical  phyifiology  in  Bombay  was  found 
to  be  this.  Some  huf  a  dozen  miscroscopes,  mounted 
with  specimens,  would  be  arranged  on  a  table.  The 
students  passed  them  one  by  one,  and  the  names  of  the 
tissues  would  be  called  out  to  them  for  their  information. 
I  happened  to  he  an  examiner  at  that  time,  and  I  found 
that  I  could  scarcely  pass  more  than  nine  men  out  of  80. 
It  resulted  in  this,  mat  the  students  of  the  college  and 
the  collie  professon  petitioned  the  syndicate  for  a  revi< 
sion  of  the  result.  I  was  asked  to  nwu  a  report,  and  it 
all  ended  in  this,  that  I  was  rMppointed  examiner  for 
tiiree  years  running ;  and  on  the  oasis  (Mf  my  report  a 
representation  was  made  to  the  Government.  The  Go- 
vernment in  thdr  turn  oalled  apon  the  professors  to 
explain,  uid  thv  result  was  that  the  then  professor  of 
physioI<^  was  reUered  of  his  professional  duties,  and 
another  competent  man  appointed  to  his  place,  and  a 
special  room  was  oonverted  into  a  laboratory  within  a 
month.  That  is  exactly  the  complunt  against  the  ineffi- 
cient teaching  which  such  a  system  entsHs.  The  idea  on 
which  these  appointments  are  made  is  as  I  read  from 
the  Service  Gazette,  that  the  nearest  available  service  man 
is  fit  for  any  vacant  post  and  must  have  it.  And  what 
happened  only  some  months  ago  P  Analytical  chemistry, 
as  you  all  know,  is  a  very  special  subject.  When  the 
chemical  analyser  went  home,  his  assistant,  a  B.A.,  B.Sc., 
andM.D.,  of  the  Bombay  University,  who  had  done  18 
years  work  as  a  chemist,  applied  for  the  acting  appoint- 
ment as  analyst  and  lecturer  on  chemistry.  The  Surgeon- 
General  said — I  learnt  this  from  the  assistant,  a  personal 
Iriend,  — "  Yon  are  the  proper  man  to  do  it,  but  I  aon  so 
*'  sorry  you  are  not  a  military  man,"  And  the  place  was 
(nven  to  the  professor  of  patholt^,  who  told  me  himself 
that  he  could  no  more  do  chemical  analyses  than  he  could 
fly ;  but  he  was  asked  to  do  it  because  it  was  sud  he  had 
only  to  sign  the  papers.  The  assistant  chemical  analyser 
rather  than  serve  under  people,  who  on  their  own  admis- 
sion knew  no  analytical  chemistry,  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment in  sheer  disgust.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the 
system.  For  special  appointments  and  also  to  carry  out 
the  beat  intentions  of  Government,  and  they  started  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  must  have  every  desire  to  carry 
out  those  intentionr>,  namely,  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  raise  a  scientitlc  medical  profession  in  the 
country  itself,  it  is  very  necessary  to  obtam  the  services  of 
experts,  who  may  be  Buropeans  or  Induuis,  qualified  in 
India  or  Europe.  Snch  a  system,  I  maintain,  will  lead  to 
a  large  saving. 

13.498.  It  would  not  lead  to  a  la^e  saving  at  once,  I 
suppose,  until  you  got  the  system  into  operation  P — Un- 
doubtedly it  will  be  very  gradual.  The  saving  is  thus 
obtained.  Already  in  Lahore  College  there  is  a  gentle- 
man, a  European,  wbo  graduated  in  Edinburgh,  and  who 
was,  through  the  personal  influence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  put,  as  an  exception,  in  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments, as  a  professor  of  physiology.  He  is  one  of  the  best 
professor*  they  have  got,  but  he  is  in  the  uncoveoanted 

Sade  with  a  salary  of  Rs.  350,  rising  to  7^  &  month, 
e  wrote  to  the  Government  of  India  to  this  effect:  — 
**  Here  are  my  colleagues  doing  exactly  the  same  work 
"  that  I  do,  why  should  they  have  a  pay  scale  of  760  to 
"  1,400  and  even  1,800,  and  I  only  350  to  750."  They 
first  wrote  in  answer  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  no 
monej.  He  wrote  again  to  say,  that,  supposing  be  left 
the  place  to-morrow  and  they  had  to  bring  in  a  cove- 
nanted medical  officer,  they  would  have  to  pay  him  at 
^e  higher  rate ;  where  would  th^  get  ^e  money  from 
theoP  The  answer  was,  that  those  rates  of  pay  were  reserved 
for  military  men.  When  people  say  that  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  get  first  rate  men,  1  am  inclined  not  to  believe 
m  that  statement.  I  have  asked  my  fellow  students  of 
University  College,  and  other  members  of  the  Locidon 
University,  some  of  whom  will  be  the  future  leading 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  England,  "  Well,  would 
you  not  like  to  go  out  to  India  on  a  salary,  say,  of 
*'  400  to  1,000  with  private  practice;"  and  the  reply  is 
— "  Certainly,  if  I  knew  for  certun  that  I  would  get  an 
*'  apitointment."  Let  us  consider  the  salaries  that  are 
paid  to  the  Arts  College  professors  in  Indu }  we  have  had 


men  like  Wordsworth  and  Harkness,  and  othenof  equal    Dr.  JC.A. 
eminence,  on  a  salanr  scale  of  500  to  1 ,000.    Only  recentiy  BiAadw^L 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hankin,  a  scientist  of  European  repu-  —~. 
tation,  a  chemist  and  a  bacteriologist,  were  obtained  on  a   89  Jsly  18M. 

salarr  of  800  to  1,000,  whereas  for  the  vfvy  same  poaitbn  

whicn  he  occupies,  the  military  officers  draw  1,600  to  1,800;  Hedioal. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  excellent  experts  on  salaries  paid  to 
our  Arts  college  professors,  remembering  that  whilst  the 
Arts  college  professors  cannot  amplify  their  emoluments 
fVorn  any  other  source,  the  medical  professors  can,  because 
they  will  be  allowed  consulting  practice.  So  that  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good,  I  may 
say,  first-rate,  men  at  the  salaries  which  are  piud  in  the 
Education^  Department.  This  system  of  appointing 
experts  would  XbbA  to  a  itia  saving,  not  on\j  a  saving,  but, 
also  to  increased  effiden^.  And,  moreover,  it  wonld  be  in 
keeping  with  the  profusions,  and  the  ums,  of  Goverament 
and  with  the  aims  and  olge^  with  which  these  institutions 
were  founded.  The  Government  could  have  hardly  raiUxed 
the  many  evils  of  the  present  system  whon  they  were  led 
to  adopt  it.  It  is  against  the  principles  of  any  civilised 
Government  to  utilise  its  educational  department  or  fiMter 
medical  education  for  the  primary  purpose  of  holding  a 
mihtary  reserve.  As  Lord  Wolseley  says,  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  received  such  advice  they  could  not  have 

Sne  to  the  proper  quarter  for  advice.  The  Indian 
edical  Service  would  iisturally  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  the 
"  proper  way  for  having  a  reserve."  I  will  here  give  you 
one  of  the  latest  illustrations  to  show  what  sort  of  advice 
is  often  given,  and  necessarily  acted  upon,  as  the  Govern- 
ment have  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  paid  advisers.  Last 
year  the  Government  of  India  desired  to  reorganise  their 
chemical  analyser's  department  on  a  scientific  basis.  This 
action  was  the  outcome  of  attacks  that  were  delivered  upon 
the  department  by  myself  and  Dr.  Voelcker  especially,  who 
had  come  out  to  India  at  the  instance  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North 
West  Provinces  hi^  imported  Mr.  Hankin  for  the  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Hankin's  work  has  been  very  brilliant  and 
very  snooessful.  The  Gwemmefli  of  India  sent  round  a 
circular  to  the  various  Governments,  asking  their  opiniun 
whether  or  not  the  time  bad  come,  when  they  should  effect 
a  change  in  the  organisation  of  the  Chemical  Analysers* 
Department  and  import  experts  like  Mr.  Hankin,  or  again 
revert  to  their  old  established  usage,  namely,  to  reserve 
these  appointments  for  military  offices  of  the  army.  The 
Government  of  the  North  West  Provinces  were  naturally  for 
their  new  departure.  The  Madras  Government  also,  be  it 
spoken  to  their  credit,  said  the  time  had  come  when  they 
ought  to  have  specialists  for  these  appointments.  But  the 
Government  of  India  were  advised  to  go  back  to  their 
old  system  again.  And  on  what  grounds  P  The  scientific 
ground  that  has  been  given  is — and  these  are  the  words 
uf  the  resolution  I  am  quoting — ^That  it  seems  doubtful 
to  the  Goveromeut  of  India  if  officers  so  recruited  (that 
is  to  say,  spedalists  like  Mr.  Hankin)  would  make  as 
suitable  lecturers  in  medical  schools  as  medical  officers  of 
the  annj,  which,  in  simple  pkin  English,  means  that  the 
Government  of  India  are  Idt  in  donbt  whether  spedaUsts 
in  chonistry  would  make  as  good  teachers  of  chemistry  as 
the  mere  orainary  medical  practitioner,  who  has  nothing 
but  the  (srdinary  class  instruction  and  test-tube  experience 
of  the  ordinary  medical  student.  I  believe  strongly  that  if 
the  case  was  properly  represented  to  the  authorities,  and  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  justice,  the  fairness  and  open- 
mindedness  of  the  Commission,  they  would  not  fail  to 
see  t^e  justice  and  the  desirability  of  the  proposed  reform. 
The  reform  is  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  natives  and 
the  country,  as  of  the  Government.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  it'  there  is  any  act  by  which  the  British  rule  has 
conferred  the  greatest  blessing  upon  India,  it  is  really  the 
implanting  of  advanced  medical  science  on  Indian  soil. 
The  British  rule,  based  as  it  is  on  principles  of  humanity 
and  righteousness,  could  not  have  done  it  from  any  other 
object  than  the  cultivation  of  mediral  science  and  the 
nusing  of  a  scientific  profession  in  the  country  itself  for 
the  good  of  the  country  and  its  people. 

13.499.  (Sir  fio^A  £no0.)  What  an  the  prinripal  duties 
of  the  Civil  Department  P— The  principal  duties  of  poets  in 
the  Civil  Department  are,  like  those  of  civil  hospitals  { 
physicians  and  surgwns  snch  as  pertfun  to  posts  in  our 

civil  hospitals  here. 

13.500.  For  the  natives  of  India  P — Yes,  for  the  natives  of 
India,  but  there  are  hospitals  in  which  the  natives  of 
India  as  well  as  Europeans  are  treated. 

1 3.501 .  In  the  general  hospitals  they  are  both  treated  P 
— In  the  general  hospitals  they  are  both  treated,  and  there 
are  specisi  hospitals  fof  natives  a§  w^U  as  for  Europeans  in 
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Dr.  K.  Jf.  towns.   The  Civil  Department  hu  also  to  deal    by  the  Governmeot  of  India,  and  they  are  engaging  their 

BtAadHiji     with  jail,  Huitaiy,  aad  educational  work.  attention  even  now  P — I  dare  say. 

29  j^ltW    •  f**^  ^'^^  Stewart,)  The  only  remark  I  haveto       t^'"-  Nflof^'i.)  You  were  in  fevoor  of  them  ? 

^       '  maice  about  it  is  the  one  I  have  made  before,  that  all  these       (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  was  in  favoor  of  some  of  the 
ModkaL     qutttioDB  of  or|{aniBation  have  been  gone  into  thoroughly  proposals. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adycumed  till  Tuesday  aext,  the  4th  August,  at  11  sjn. 
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SECTION  ILL 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  EXPENDITURE  IN  WHICH  BOTH 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  INDIA  ARE  INTERESTED. 


12th  to  14tli,  17th,  19tb,  and  26th  to  29th  (First  Part)  DAYS  . 
Q.  6705  to  7183,  8218  to  8717,  9265  to  9613,  and 

12,269  to  13,408, 

{Bee  also  SOOl  Pay  (Section  I.)  Q.  13,641-13,681.) 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  llarclt  19th,  1696. 


TKEMBMTt 

Tbb  lobs  WELBY,  G.O.B.  iCHAmuir,  nEsnmre.) 


The  Bight  Hon.  Leokaxd  Coubtsbt.  M.P. 
Sir  WiLUAX  Weddkbbvbn,  Bart.,  1C.P. 
Field-Harsbal  Sir  Dovald  Stjiwabt,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.S.X. 
Sir  S.  W.  HAxmoir,  E.G.B. 
Sir  Baith  Esox,  E.O.B. 
Sir  Jakeb  Pule,  E.G.S1. 


Sir  Andbev  Scoble,  E.O.S.T.,  Q.G.,  U.F. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Rideb,  0.B. 

Mr.  T.  B.  BuOHAVAN,  K.P. 

Ur.  W.  S.  Oaho. 

Kr.  Dadabhai  Naoboji. 

Hr.  B.  G.  0.  UowBBAT. 

Kr.  Couv  G.  Oaxtbul,  fiaoratory. 


Uqor>6eneral  Sir  EDvnr  H.  H.  Oollen.  Hilitary  SeoretarT  to  the  GoTemment  of  India,  taxd  Hr.  Stephkx 
'  Gomptiroller  and  Aiiditor-G«iwral  to  the  GoTemmont  of  India,  re-called  and  further 


Jacob,  C.S.I.. 
examined, 

5705.  (ChairmoM.)  Sir  Edwin  OoUen,  ire  nndentand 
Toa  axe  prepared  to  laj  before  iu  the  riews  of  the 
OoTemment  of  In^  an  the  appcHlicnment  between  the 
Indian  and  Borne  Goremmenta  of  au^  payment!  in 
which  the  two  GoremmentB  have  an  mterestP— (£ftr 
J^cMn  GoCm.)  I  am. 

6706.  Papers  on  the  aubject  have  been  circulated 
to  ns,  nameljr,  Deepatoh  of  the  Indian  Goremment. 
No.  70,  dated  25th  If  arch  1890,  with  a  memorandum 
attach^  to  the  despatch,  and  Sir  Henrj  Waterfield's 
memoramdnm.  An  there  any  other  papers  on  the 
snbiect  to  which  70a  would  direct  our  attention  P — I  do 
not  ^uuk  so,  but  I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  look  over 
the  Tarions  despatches  whidi  have  been  sent  by  the 
Goremment  of  India,  and  sire  a  list  of  anjr  I  think 
might  be  prin^  and  Udd.  before  tiie  Oommission. 

5707.  Or  perliapB  if  there  aie  any  others  of  HuMe 
papers  wUoh  h»re  been  laid  before  ns  to  which  you 
iroold  partknlar^  direct  our  attention,  yon  would 
mention  them  f— Tea. 

6708.  I  think  that  would  be  of  much  service  to  the 
Gommisaion.  I  wUI  take,  first,  paymenta  made  on 
account  of  tiie  effective  chains  of  Her  Majeotr's  forces 
serving  in  In^a.  These  payments,  though  based  on 
elaborate  calculations  of  the  various  services  involved, 
rwult  in  the  simple  form  of  a  chazge  of  71.  IO9.  por 
man,  do  they  not  P — Yes. 

5709.  The  Indian  Government  think,  do  they  not* 
tbat  tiiiat  is  an  excessive  rate     That  is  their  opinion. 

I  87300. 


Maior-Gm. 
Sir  E,  H.  H 
CoBeu, 
K  CJE 

5710.  In  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  does  the  Indian  ',  

Government  accept  for  practical  porpoaes  the  prinoiplo  19  Uudi  1896. 

that  India  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  that  military  

establishment,  or  does  it  argne  that  the  Bnglish  tax- 
payer onght  to  bear  a  part  of  the  charge  of  d^ending 

India  P— It  aooepta  the  principle  that  India  should  pay, 
as  she  does  now,  for  the  whole  cost  of  her  military  estab- 
lishment in  India.  I  do  not  understand  the  second  part 
of  the  question  to  refer  to  the  defence  of  India  ag^ut 
an  European  enemy ;  if  that  is  meant^  I  ventnre  to  think 
that  the  Government  of  India  wonld  ar^e  that  England, 
being  vitally  interestod  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Empire  of  India,  should  contribnte  towards  its  defonee 
in  money,  because  the  policy  which  might  have  led  to 
the  war  wonld  have  been  an  Imperial  polioy. 

5711.  Uy  question  did  not  go  so  fkr  as  tiiat.  I 
wanted  to  clear  the  ground  imd  to  understand  whe^er, 
for  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry,  the  Indian 
Government  and  the  Home  Government  are  ugning 
on  the  same  platform,  namely,  that  the  English  tax- 
payer should  not  be  required  to  pay  for  the  force  n»> 
cessary  to  defend  India  in  ordinary  ciroumstancee  P— 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  no. 

5712.  Therefore,  so  far,  we  aie  arguing  on  the  same 

basis  P— Yes. 

5713.  And  the  olgeotions  of  the  Indian  Government 
would  be  based  simply  tm  I3ie  view,  not  that  England 
ought  to  ccmtribute  towards  the  expense  of  defending 
India,  bat  thiit  in  the  apportionment  of  Uie  ch<ug«c 
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the  ntesi  aa  fixed  by  the  oommittees  which  have 
invevtigated  the  Bubjeot,  are,  in  their  -riew,  exoesBive  ? 
— Well  I  might  perhaps  ask  tiiat  the  phrase  "de- 
fending India  "  should  be  altered.  I  wonld  rather  say 
**  maintaining  the  KarriBOn  of  India,"  because  the  ques- 
tion of  defending  jjidia.  as  I  haTe  just  indicated,  seems 
to  inTOlre  a  lar^r  isBue;  that  is  to  say,  defending 
India  from  a  foreign  power,  for  instance. 

5714.  I  want  for  the  time  being  to  eliminate  the 
question  of  any  great  war  and  any  very  considerable 
eo^ditkp  ootcide  India,  end  I  want  my  [dirase  to  oorer 
'ibe  ardlnry  dbCefide  of  Iitdiaf^— Sabieot  to  the  general 
oontentiou  of  the  GoTerument  of  India  that  there  is  no 
true  rvcipnxity,  I  ehotdd  say  that  iha  QbrenAneat  of 
of  India  la  always  prepared  to  paT  for  the  establishment 
tA  the  army  m  maintsaned  in  Inoia. 

5715.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  true  reciprocity, 
we  shall  learn  the  grounds  upon  which  India  holds 
that  (million  whpn  we  ooipe  to  deal  with  the  method,  of 
appomomnant  P— Tea. 

5716.  Thefefora  I  need  not  dwell  upon  that  point  at 
present  P — No. 

5717.  At  all  eTentfi,  I  think  we  should  be  agreed  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  we  accept 
the  principle  that  India  beara  the  whole  charge  of  the 
military  establishment,  whether  that  establishment 
cQnsiatB  of  Her  Majesty's  forcea  serving  in  India  or  of 
native  troops  ?— Tea. 

6718-9-  And  that  implies  that  we  must  treat  se* 
peratdi^  the  question  of  forcee  employed  on  such 
expediaons  as  those  to  Abyssinia,  c^gjpt,  and  the 
expeditionary  force  to  Malta.  Those  are  important 
considerations  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of,  but  which 
we  will  deal  with  separately  P — ^Tes, 

5720-1.  We  shall  perhaps  understand  the  ground 
of  objectitm  to  the  capitation  rate  of  72. 1Q».,  if  we  learn 
first  the  Berrices  in  respect  of  which  the  payment  is 
made.  Perhaps  you  wonld  describe  them  to  ns  P — 
No.  1.  Capitation  of  troops  embarkedfor  India;  No.  2, 
ohargeB  for  dep6te,  Koyal  Horse  ArtilloT',  Field  Artil- 
lery, Garrison  Artilleij,  Biding  Establishment,  Boyal 
Artillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  No.  S,  agency  charges ; 
No.  4,  charges  for  men  who  have  deserted,  died,  or  who 
are  discharged  with  less  than  one  year's  service  ;  No.  6. 
maintenance  of  young  ofiBcers  on  first  appointment  to 
regiments  serving  in  India  previous  to  embarkation ; 
No.  6,  oost  of  young  officers  of  Boyal  Engineers  while 
under  instruction  ;  No.  7,  difference  of  pay  of  Royal 
Engineers,  colonels,  and  lientenant-colouels,  &c. ;  No.  8, 
cost  of  training  veterinary  surgeons  for  India ;  Ko.  9, 
cost  of  examination  of  candidates  for  the  India  Medical 
Servuw ;  No.  10,  educational  establishmente  ;  No.  11, 
advaaoe  of  pay  to  men  embarked  for  India ;  No.  12, 
expanses  of  men  waitingdiecharge,  including  travelling 
expenses  of  invalids ;  No.  13,  share  of  cost  of  pav  and 
allowances  of  staff  of  hospitals  and  diHcharge  depdts 
and  expenses  of  invalids  except  pay  and  travelling; 
No.  14,  rebate  on  men  returning  item  India ;  No.  16, 
deferred  pay. 

07S2.  Thoie  are  the  15  heads  which  result  in  this 
capitation  rate  of  71.  lOt.  P— Tob. 

5723.  The  bases  on  whioh  the  capitation  rate  should 
be  calculated,  have  been  long  in  disouasKm,  I  think  I* — 
Yes,  they  have. 

5724.  {Bir  Balph,  Knox.)  The  deferred  pay,  whioh  is 
a  large  item,  is  outside  the  72.  lOs.  P— Tes,  it  is ;  I  was 
reading  the  fiiteen  heads. 

5725.  (CAotrmoA.)  Ooold  yoa  tell  ns  when  and  how 
the  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the  two 
QoTemments,  the  oonrse  whioh  the  discussion  has 
taken,  and  the  method  in  which  the  differenoee  between 
the  two  Govemmeuts  have  from  time  to  time  been 
adjusted  P — The  differences  of  opinion  have  been  of  very 
long  standing.  They  probably  arose  directly  whnt  were 
called  King's  troops  were  Bent  out  to  India,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  evident  that  differ- 
ences had  occurred,  as  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1808  recommeoded  the  repeal  of 
clause  128  of  an  Act  of  1792,  whioh  enacted  that  "  the 
*'  Company  shall  be  chargeable  with  all  recruiting 
'*  and  other  expenses  inonrred  in  England  for  regi- 
"  ments  in  India,"  which  in  practice  had  been  found 
so  difficult  to  adjust,  and  substituted  other  provisions 
which  might  simplify  the  mode  of  stating  the  account, 
and  consequently  facilitate  the  treatment  and  early 
adjustment  of  the  charges,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
an  equitable  compensation  for  that  portion  of  this 


expenditure.  So  that  in  those  w\j  days  there  most 
have  been  conaiderable  difference  of  opmion  cm  the 

subject. 

5726.  But,  I  suppose,  practically,  the  difference  of 
opinion  which  concerns  us,  is  that  which  arose  when 
the  arrangement  was  reconsidered  after  the  Mutiny  P 
— That  of  couTBe  was  the  beginning  of  the  present 
long^  discnssion.  The  reasons  for  such  differences  of 
opinion  were,  I  suppose,  that  the  East  India  Company 
thonght  that  the  cnarges  were  excessive,  as  compared 
with  tbe  amount  dier  pfid  ibr  ijaisfar  men  for  their 
own  local  fbroes.  lie  East  India  Company  had  to 
bear  the  actual  e^ienses  of  the  support  and  mainte- 
nuioa  of  the  BHtiAi  troo^  servii^  \tx  Is^ia;  After 
the  aAnimption  di  the  direct  government  of  India  by 
the  Grown,  a  captation  rate  of  lOL  was  adoptecL 
This  OHiitation  rate  was  in  force  for  nine  years — a^m 
1861-^  to  1869-70.  Daring  the  Mutiny,  India  paid 
veiyhtfgesnmB;  1,175,0001.  in  1857-58  ;  2,110.6691  in 
18^9i  l,32aS0«0I.  in  1859-60 ;  1.979,3301  in  IMO^l : 
1,070,0001.  in  1861-62.  The  strength  of  the  depAte  at 
the  time  of  the  nmtiuy,  was  19,000  per  depdt  for  all 
India,  and  even  after  the  emergency  bad  passed  away 
the  depdta  were  kept  ap  at  a  vezy  fa^h  figure. 

5727.  May  I  aak  with  regard  to  those  mvtiny 
charoee,  at  what  rale  they  were  oalonUted  P  Were  they 
founded  on  a  rate  per  man  P— No,  I  think  not. 

5728.  An  attempt  was  made  to  arrire  at  the  actual 
cost  here  of  thosooifferentservioes,  and  a  bill  sent  to 
India  for  the  amount? — I  believe  so. 

5729.  In  what  manner  was  the  102.  capitation  rate 
arrived  atP  Was  it  the  reralt  of  tbe  recommendations 
of  a  oommittee  or  of  controversy  between  tbe  India 
Office  and  the  War  Office?— It  was  the  result,  I  think, 
of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's  Committee.  Sir  Alexander 
Tnlioch  wae  the  head  of  tbe  Pension  Department  of  the 
War  Office. 

5780.  And  he  preBided  over  a  committee  which 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  101.  per  man  was  a 
proper  charge  F — Tea. 

5731.  Was  the  India  Office  represented  on  that 
oommittee,  do  yon  know  P — Yes,  I  have  not  the  exact 
oonstitutioD  of  tbe  committee,  but  it  must  have  been 
represented.  In  1869  the  War  Office  proposed  to 
terminate  the  i;apitation  rate,  whioh  had  been  'arrived 
at  by  the  oommittee  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  to  adjust  the  claims  on  actual  oharges.  A  com- 
mittee was  then  appointed,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Secoombe,  and  from  1870-/1  to  1878-9  payments  were 
made  which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  appear  to  have 
amounted  to  92.  lis.  per  mui.  In  l#9-80  till  1889-90  it 
seems  to  have  been  on  an  average  between  72.  and  82. 
p^  man.  With  regard  to  tiie  adjustment  of  the 
difference  of  opinion,  I  think,  tram  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Indian  Government,  the  differenoe  of  opinion 
oan  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ac(jnated,  became 
as  early  as  1831  Sir  Charles  Wood  laid  it  down 
that  the  capitation  rate  of  102.  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  by  Sir  Alexander  TuUodi's  Oommittee  was 
a  temponry  arrangement,  and  was  not  to  be  »- 
garded  as  an  admission  that  India  could  justly  be 
called  upon  to  iwy  obai^cea  whitA  ought  roal^  to  be 
borne  by  the  JingliBh  Bxoheqoer;  that  waa  the 
deolaration. 

5732.  Therefore.  India  accepted  this  102.  per  man 
subject  to  more  exact  caJonlation  P— It  was  mtended 
to  bi^  aa  I  nnderstand,  a  provisiimal  amngoBent. 

57^.  Do  yon  know  at  all  on  what  that  102.  w^as 
founded  P  I  observe  you  say  that  several  years  later 
it  was  proposed  to  alwndon  that  method  of  calcula- 
tion, and  to  substitate  one  based  on  actual  charges. 
Was  not  the  102.  per  man  supposed  lo  be  based  upon 
actual  oharges  P— I  think  they  were  rather  estimated 
chains.  I  nave,  no  doubt,  a  portion  of  them  were 
actual  charges,  and  a  portion  of  them  estimated 
oharaeB.  Again,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  when  Seontery 
of  State  for  India,  protested  strongly  to  the  War 
Office  against  the  excessive  cost  of  recroits  for  India  • 
that  was  when  the  reports  of  Mr.  Seooombe'a  Com- 
mittee were  under  consideration,  and  this  oommittee— 
Mr.  Seccombe'fl  Committee — in  its  first  report  brooffht 
prominently  to  notice  the  heavy  charges  attending 
the  system  of  Indian  dep6tt);  also  the  India  Office 
members  protested  in  several  of  the  reports  against 
the  basis  of  the  calculation. 

5734.  Those  India  Office  members  being  Mr.  Seocombe 
and  Colonel  Jameson,  were  they  cot  P— I  think  so.  Thn 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  md  not  accept  the  oon- 
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ehuion  oC  ICr.  Boaverie'a  Oommitfeee  of  1875.  I  nwy 
mszdion  in  pauing  thftt  in  1887  the  War  0£Bo»  BaM  iHuA 
the  basis  of  the  efFeotive  charge  against  India  was, 
and  had  been  sinoe  1875,  oaloulations  made  bj  Ite. 
Boavarie's  Ckanmittee ;  and  the  (Jovernment  of  India 
bare  conBtautJlf  ot^eoted  to  the  caloolaliioDB  wbioh  have 
been  made  by  those  ouznmiltee^.  Lord  ITarthbrook's 
Ooi^iaaion,  which  is  really  the  last,  inTes^gated  the 
matter  on  an  arithmetical  basie ;  but  even  on  this  basis 
thej  came  to  the  oonolnsim  that  a  TezyW'ge  redaction 
shonld  be  made  in  the  paynteBt  to  the  War  Offioe4 

5735.  In  pasaing,  can  you  explain  what  they  meant 
bj  an  arithmetical  basis  r — As  i  nnderstand  it,  thery  did 
not  go  into  tiie  principles  upon  which  the  Goremment 
of  £dia  thooght  tbe  charges  should  be  divided ;  bnt 
rather  they  took  the  claims  of  the  War  Office  and  in- 
Testigated  them  apd  in  some  cases  reduced  them — I 
have  no  doubt  in  some  cases  they  enhanced  them.  The 
argnments  of  the  GoTernment  of  India  were  not  laid 
becore  Lord  Nortbbrook's  Commission.  And  I  may 
mention  that  subsequently,  although  he  had  when 
Chairman  of  the  CommiHsion  recommended  71.  10s., 
Lord  Northbrook,  when  he  had  the  opportunity  oi 
seeing  the  whole  of  the  arguments  of  the  Government 
of  India,  snggested  that  a  51.  capitation  rate  wse  suffi- 
cient. That  was  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  Home  Charges. 

5736.  Was  that  mucA  after  the  time  when  his  Com- 
mittee reported  9~-lt  may  have  been  two  years,  I  think ; 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

fi737.  And  at  present  the  rate  that  is  in  force  is  that 
whifih  imfl  adt^ited  by  Iiord  Northbrook's  Oommisaion  f 
—Tea. 

C7738.  The  rate  durmg  this  time  ov^  which  your 
sketch  extokda  baa  wied  consideraUy,  hat  it  not  f  It 
bMnn,  as  you  b&Te  mentioned,  with  101. ;  I  think  you 
saia  that  after  that  it  fell  to  sometiiing  like  91.  ? — Ybn, 
between  91.  and  lOZ. 

5739.  Subsequent  to  that  was  there  not  a  time  when 
it  was  something  like  6Z.,10«.,  and  did  it  not  end  finally, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Com- 
mittee, at  71. 108.  F — I  remember  there  wag  a  Committee, 
of  which  your  Lordship,  I  think,  was  a  member,  which 
recommended  61. 10a. 

5740.  I  think  the  only  share  I  had  in  the  traosaotion 
was  tbat  some  conferences  took  place  at  the  Treasury 
when  Sir  Henry  Ibbebson  was  Financial  Secretary; 
they  took  place  with  him,  and  I  think  my  name  only 
comes  in  because  I  was  the  head  of  the  Finance  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  and  was  with  him  ac  the 
times  that  these  conferencee  took  place  P — Yes,  it  was 
a  conferenoe,  not  a  committee. 

5741'2.  The  India  Office  had  t)roposed  that  6{.  shonld 
be  charged,  and,  I  ^ink,  on  the  information  then  before 
na  the  Treasury  made  a  suggestion  at  tbe  time,  but 
I  think  it  was  purely  a  temporary  measure,  that  it 
should  be  61.  lOx.  Tbat  is  my  recollection,  but  I  have 
not  pu>en  by  which  to  confirm  it.  Therefbre  you  do 
not  think  that  India  reaUy  ever  paid  much  less  than 
71. 10s.  P— No. 

5743.  (Bir  Balph  Knox.  When  that  large  sum  of 
400,0001.  was  swept  ofi',  the  amount  paid  by  India 
did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  that,  did  itP — ] 
do  not  quite  remember  the  occasion  which  yon  speak  of. 

5744-5.  Well,  it  was  the  adjustment  which  you  just 
alluded  to,  in  which  Lord  Welby  took  a  share.  You 
remember  on  the  claims  200,0001.  or  400,000!.  was 
vrittenoffP 

{Ohairmem.)  Yes. 

(Sir  BcUfih  Ktuxs.)  Well,  after  writing  that  off,  it  left 
about  61.  or  61.  Ids.,  I  fomt  the  exact  amount,  an  the 
charge  which  was  made  for  that  specific  year. 

(C?^tman.)  That  is  to  say,  if  the  400,0001.,  which 
went  over  some  years,  had  been  exacted  it  would  have 
raised  the  rate.to  71. 10*. 

{Bvr  Sa^h  Knox.)  Quite  so. 

(Chmrmcm.)  When  that  was  written  ofi",  it  left  this 
reduced  sumasttiesam  which  was  actually  received? — 

5746.  Uight  I  ask  in  what  year  that  sum  was  written 
offP— It  extended  over  some  yewa,  fnnn  1870  to  1878P 
—(Mr.  Jacob.)  Yes,  1870  to  1878. 

5747.  {Chairman.)  These  conferences  took  place  be- 
tween 1877  and  1878  P-  {Sir  Edwin  OoXlen..)  Yes. 

5748.  Ton  have  mentioned  in  the  course  of  vour 
answers  tiie  several  oommittees.  Would  yoa  tell  as. 


if  yoa  remonber,  what  Parliamentary  Oomndttees  on  Mt^^'-Gtn. 

finanoe  sat  daring  Oat  time?— There  was  a  ParHa-  SitB.H.H. 

mentaiy  Gommittee  on  Indiwii  Binanoe  daring  1874 — a  CUIaii, 

Select  Oommittee  uf  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  K.CJ.Et 

5749.  Tes,  and  is  that  the  only  one  which  sat  during  initflTT'iMff 

this  period  I  speifc  ofP— I  do  not  recollect  at  thu 

moment  if  there  was  another  one.  — — 

5750.  Was  that  the  Committee  which  was  known  as 
Mr.  Fawcett's  Committee  ? — Yes. 

5751.  Then,  besides  that,  yon  have  mentioned  to  ns 
the  Committee  over  which  Mr.  Seocombe  prwddedi 
did  that  sit  for  several  years  P — Yes. 

57^.  And  it  was  on  the  recommendation,  was  it 
not,  or  with  the  approval,  shall  I  say,  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
Committee,  that  an  independent  statesnuuL  was  added 
to  that  Committee,  in  order  to  increase  its  impartiality  P 
--Then  there  was  a  Gcmuaittee  known  as  JSx,  Boavflrie'i 
Oommittee. 

5753.  Yes,  it  is  in  regard  to  that  that  I  am  speaking. 
But,  as  I  recollect,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  said 
they  learned  with  satisfaction  tbat  the  Government  had 
intmided  to  put  that  departmental  oommittee  under  the 
chaive  of  Mr.  BouverieP — I  do  not  remember  that 
the  Government  of  India  ever  gsm  tiuit  Ofnniim. 

6764.  Ko,  the  Fftrlfameiitary  Oommitteef— J  beg 
your  pardon.  Yra. 

5755.  "  Tonr  oomnuttee  have  been  informed  in  the 
**  course  of  their  inquiry  that  steps  have  been  taken  to 
"  supply  this  obvious  want,  and  that  the  Government 
"  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Boaverie,  a 
"  former  member  of  your  House,  as  President  of  this 

"  Committee."   Therefore,  we  may  take  it  that  these  > 

nere  purely  departmental  committees,  consisting  of 

what  I  may  c&U  financial  experts,  up  to  about  Ul74, 

when  the  committee  was  enlarged  ana  strengthened  by 

being  put  under  the  presidency  of  a  man  of  statesman  s 

rank  P—Tes. 

5756.  And  did  &at  oommittee  nnder  Mr.  Bouverie 
sit  year  after  year,  do  yon  know  P — I  think  it  sat  for 
two  or  three  years. 

5757.  Bat  a  oommittee  to  Mttle  the  basis  of 
charge^he  actual  sum  payable  by  Indi»— sat  every 
year,  did  it  not  P— I  am  not  sure  wfaeUier  the  ctunmittee 
sat  every  year. 

5758.  (iGr»r  Balph  Knox.)  When  Mr.  Bonverie's  Com- 
mittee sat  for  some  time  in  order  to  work  out  a  basis 
of  oalcalation,  it  wm  supposed  that  that  basis  would 
operate  over  the  years  which  wore  ontstamding  when 
settled,  but  they  did  not  sh)  into  the  details  of  calcula- 
tion year  by  year.  They  fixed  a  general  basis  in  order 
to  work  out,  if  possible,  the  idea  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, to  fix  a  capitation  grant  which,  of  conrse,  would 
not  vary,  except  with  the  number  of  men  who  wwe 
serving  in  India  P — ^That  was  known,  if  I  may  say 
so,  as  Mr,  Bouvwie's  Committee  of  1875,  but  neUher  the 
Secretan-  of  State  nor  the  GoTemment  of  India  aooepted 
the  oontunsions  of  that  oommittee. 

5759.  {Chxirman.)  Then  tbat  was  followed  by  a 
committee  over  which  Lord  Northluw)k  presided,  was 
it  not  P— Yes,  known  as  Lord  Northhrook's  .Oommis- 
sicm. 

5760.  And  do  you  know  in  whaC  year  that  Oummis- 
sion  began  to  sit  P — 1919. 

5761.  {Sir  Domdd  Biewart.)  1879-80  it  began  P— 

1879-80. 

5762.  {Chairman.}  Ajad  that  committee  was  practi- 
cally a  permanent  committee  imtil  a  comparatively 
short  time  ago,  was  it  not  P— Yes. 

5763.  That  committee,  I  think,  made  a  rmort  a^  'to 
what  should  be  payable  on  the  aoconnts  of  each  year  P-.- 
They  made  several  reports. 

5764.  And whattaketidaoeatpreaentF  Kootnnmittea, 

I  think,  is  sitting  now  P—No. 

5765.  And  the  accounts  are  adjusted  for  the  time 
being  on  the  basis  of  the  72. 10«.  P— Yes. 

6766.  These  questions  at  issue  have,  therefore,  been 
discussed  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  the  first 
place,  and  secondly  by  departmental  committees  on 
which  the  Indian  Government  has  been  represented  P — 
Bepresented  by  members  selected  by  the  India  Office. 

5767.  May  I  take  it  then  that  the  Indian  Gtovemmeut 
would  not  make  it  the  ground  of  their  objection  to  the 
rate,  that  in  fixing  that  rate  India  was  not  oonsolted,  or 
that  the  reoommendations  of  the  omnmitteep  on  wUdi 
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JMiybr-Otii.  she  was  represented  were  overridden  ;  bat  that  these 

Sir  E.  H.  H.  departmental  committeeB,  ooxuistiug  ohieflj  of  expertt, 

CW^M,  did  nob  accept  the  Indian  view  to  an  extent  which  would 

K.CJ£,  Batisf  jr  the  Indian  GoTemment  P— I  think  the  Govem- 

— —  ment  objected  to  the  bases  on  which  the  caUmladmis  of 

19  Mareh  IBM.  the  committeeB  were  made  as  being  purely  arithmetioal 

"  oalcniatkms. 

6768.  In  what  form  would  the  Indian  QoTemment 
hare  wished  the  case  to  be  laid  before  t^e  oommittees  P 
—I  think  they  would  have  desired  that  the  advantages 
which  they  contend  BnglHid  has  from  India  should  be 
oonsidered;  but  I  have  to  say  that  the  answer  would  be 
in  tlie  afflrmative,  1  think,  to  the  second  part  of  your 
proTions  question. 

5769.  That  is  to  say,  that  these  experts  did  not  accept 
the  Indian  view  to  an  extent  which  would  satisfy  the 
Indian  Government? — ^Perhaps  I  should  s^that  they 
hardly  oonsidared  those  views ;  in  fact,  I  remember 
in  one  report  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  thw  looked 
npia  their  basineas  as  that  of  accountants,  and  that  it 
was  for  statesmen  to  settle  the  principles  on  which 
many  of  the  charges  shonld  be  fixed. 

£770.  {8w  Bai}h  Knom.)  That  vas  Ur.  BoaTarie's 
report  P— Mr.  Bonverie's. 

6771.  Ohairman.)  Bat  I  think  it  was  also  Lord  North- 
brook's  oinnifm,  was  it  not,  that  it  would  require  » 
difllsrently  constituted  committee,  if  thay  were  to  enter 
upon  the  wide  snttjeot  of  indirect  adraut^ges  derived 
by  England  from  India,  as  held  by  the  Indian  Qorem- 
mentP — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

5772.  Can  you  direct  us  to  auv  papers  laid  before 
those  committees  whioh  bronght  uiis  qoestton  forward  P 
— ^No.  The  Government  of  India  were  desirous  that 
their  deapatoh  of  the  26th  Han^  1800,  and  mrauvan- 
dam  attached  lliereto,  should  be  {daoed  before  Lord 
Nortiibrook's  Commisnon,  bat  it  never  was  placed 
before  them. 

6773.  Bnt  that  dewateh  was  only  written  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  or  wluoh  we  are  speaking,  and  these 
oommittees  had  been  sitting  17  or  18  years,  or  perhaps 
20  years  before  that  time.  All  that  time  had  not  Uie 
Indian  Government  made  known  to  these  omnmittees 
the  grounds  <m  which  it  objected  to  the  results  at  whiob 
thCT  were  arriving? — The  oommittees  were  oonvened 
under  the  orders  of  the  Seoreteiy  of  State  for  India. 
I  am  not  aware  that  the  particular  views  held  by  tbe 
Government  of  India  were  placed  before  them  with  a 
view  to  consideration ;  they  may  have  been  famished 
in  some  papers  which  they  had  befwe  them, 

6774.  I  think  from  what  has  been  said  the  oommittees, 
at  all  events,  did  not  think  that  they  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  this  larger  question ;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  whether  you  know  of  any  papers  laid  before 
the  committees,  whioh  distinctly  stated  the  general 
gronnd  upon  which  India  demurred  to  the  arithmetioal 
method  of  oidoalating  the  capitation  rate  P— I  am  not 
aware  that  they  had  the  oidniim  of  the  Gtovermnent  of 
India  laid  before  them. 

6775.  Then  I  understand  that  the  despatch  of  1890,  in 
your  opinion,  states  distinctly  the  argament  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  method  in  which  the  pay- 
ment by  India  for  effective  services  should  be  oalca- 
latedP— I  think  it  sums  op  genwally  the  argoments 
which  India  has  used. 

6776-7.  Bat,  farther  than  that,  I  should  like  to  learn 
now  whether  these  views  were  expressed  in  any 
previous  despatch  laid  before  the  Home  Government? 
~-I  think  tney  are  e]^>res8ed  in  many  despatches, 
extracts  of  which  are  given  in  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's 
memorandnm. 

5778L  Then  I  think  I  may  take  it  as  yoor  view  that 
the  Indian  Government  do  not  hold  that  the  conclasions 
were  famorreot  in  themselves ;  bat  that  the  references  to 
tlie  oommttteea  were  too  limited  to  secure  a  fair  cun- 
aideration  of  the  whole  question?— I  think  they 
objected  to  the  calculations  which  were  made ;  and  also 
fi^  &at  the  reference  was  not  sufficiently  wide. 

67TO.  Yon  think  th^  did  object  to  the  deductions 
which  ttie  committee  drew  on  the  arithmetical  basis  P— 
Tea. 

6780:  fDiose  objections  we  shall  learn,  when  we  go 
mitMm  through  those  beads  on  whioh  the  capitatimi 
rate  was  based  r— Yes. 

6781.  But  before  taking  you  aeriaiim  through  those 
heads  of  charge,  I  would  ask  whether  you  woald  wish  to 
state  in  a  general  form  the  objection  of  the  Indian  GoTcvn- 
ment  to  the  present  ammgements,  such,  for  instanccj  as 


the  question  of  the  result  to  India  of  the  short  service 
system,  the  question  of  the  local  army,  the  principle  of 
payment  for  reserves,  the  charges  imposed  on  India  by 
(db«nges  in  the  home  army  organisation  in  whioh  she  is 
not  consulted  ?  I  do  not  knoif  whether  yon  would  like 
to  make  uiy  remarics  on  those  {mints  in  a  general 
form,  which  might  be  more  oonvenient  than  to  express 
them  in  regard  to  each  head  in  detail  ?— I  should  say 
that,  briefly,  tiie  leading  objections  of  the  Government 
of  Indiatotiie  present  arrangements  are  that  the  system 
of  remmiting  is  unduly  expensive,  ^  general  contentton 
being  timt  Um  ohuges  Ua  dep^  in  Kngland  are  based 
not  on  the  most  eocmomioal  w^f  in  which  the  required 
numbers  might  be  famished  Xinr  IndiSi  bat  on  a  special 
organisation  whidi  is  a  psrt  of  ft  purely  English 
system.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  looal  army 
I  do  not  think  it  lias  ever  been  raised,  of  late  years 
certainly,  ^e  Commission  of  1879  that  sat  in  India 
■aid  that  if,  as  years  went  on,  the  existing  arruigements 
were  found  to  be  too  expensive,  then  the  question  might 
be  considered,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  come  within  the 
limits  of  practical  discussion  of  late  years.  Of  coarse, 
there  have  been  proposals  made  that  British  regiments 
and  batteries  shoald  nave  their  permanent  head-quarters 
in  India  ;  there  there  have  been  propoeals  that  this 
should  be  a  short  service  army  for  Si^land  and  one  of 
longer  service — that  is  to  say,  10  or  12  years — for  India, 
but  I  do  not  think  the  question  of  having  a  purely  looal 
army  has  ever  been  pat  forward  of  late  yean. 

6782.  Therefore  we  may  consider  that  the  Indian 
Govemmenc  does  not  put  forward,  or  hold,  the  opinion 
tiiat  the  amalgamation  whioh  took  place  soon  after  the 
Hutiny  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  oomes  within 
practical  policy  to  retrace  the  steps  and  establish  a 
separate  army  ?— I  do  not  think  uiq  Gh)TemmeBt  of 
India  woald  desire  to  establish  a  separate  army. 

6783.  (Jfr.  dwrtney.)  But  if  you  have  a  different 
method  of  reoraiting  and  a  special  term  of  service  for 
India,  what  is  the  differenoe  of  principle  between  that 
and  a  separate  armyP — I  think  there  is  a  great 
differenoe.  You  mi^ht  look  at  the  matter  as  one 
in  whioh  the  reoraitmg  would  be  done  la  the  most 
economical  way  for  India.  Of  course,  you  might  have 
general  dep6ts,  but  still  they  would  be  administered  and 
form  part  of  the  British  Army.  And,  then,  if  you  bad 
regiments  localised  in  Indifr— regiments  and  batteries 
— 4faey  would  belong  to  Her  Majesty's  army;  they 
would  be  stationed  permanentiy  in  India — that  is,  the 
officers  and  men  would  be  sent  out  for  periods  of  service, 
and  the  officers  would  interchange  with  the  battalions 
at  home.  The  government  of  the  army,  as  it  were, 
would  be  under  the  Horse  Guards  as  at  present,  and  all 
the  detftUs  of  the  interior  economy.  A  local  araay,  as  I 
understand  it,  would  be  entirely  separate,  nncur  the 
Government  of  IncUa. 

6784.  (CAatrmon.)  As  the  forces  in  India  were  before 
the  change  took  plftce  in  1860  ca- 1861,  were  tiiey not? — 

Yea. 

6785.  [Sir  Ealph  Knw)  A  portion  of  fliem  ?— What 
we  call  the  looal  forces. 

6786.  (Jfr.  Oourfney.)  But  wherever  the  service  now 
is,  it  is  the  service  of  the  Qaeen ;  Is  not  the  essential 
question  whether  you  shall  have  a  localised  foroe 
iCdministered  oo  different  principles  and  recruited  on 
different  principles,  such  as  yon  might  have  in  u  colony  P 
— Personally,  I  shoald  draw  a  great  distinction  between 
a  local  army  quite  separated  from  the  army  admini- 
stered by  the  War  Office  and  certain  portions  of  the 
army  wmch  might  be  localised  in  India  for  oonvenienoe 
of  recruiting  and  so  forth. 

6787.  {Sir  D<mald  Btwiart.)  What  would  be  the 
differenoe  ?  By  giving  the  army  in  India  a  difiwent 
name? — Sapposing  a  regiment  liad  its  head-quarters 
permanently  in  India  and  you  had  a  certain  number  of 
men  recruited  fur  longer  service  than  at  present, 
the  government  and  adnunistration  of  the  i^my  might 
remain  exactly  as  it  is  now. 

hTSS.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  of  the 
financial  result  of  such  an  idea?— No.  I  should  say  it 
would  be  distinctly  cheaper  than  the  present  arrange- 
ment ;  but  I  am  not  putting  it  forward  as  a  suggestion ; 
I  am  merely  mentioning  it  as  a  point  which  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

6789.  But  it  is  presumably  on  financial  groonds 
that  yon  would  suggest  the  change  P — I  am  not  |Nre- 
pared  to  snggest  die  dumge  myself  i  I  merely  say  that 
It  is  a  suggestion  whidi  us  boea  made. 
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£790;  (£Mr  W0iam  WeeUhrbwm.)  Bat  do  I  under- 
■taad  that  the  GoremmeDt  of  India  have  giTen  op 
preumg  this  matter,  not  so  much  because  they  think  it 
would  not  be  advanta^as  that  the  Indian  Grovemment 
should  have  a  voioe  m  tiie  administration,  as  beoanee 
they  Hunk  the  existing  arrangement  ia  a  fait  oMompli, 
and  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ask  for  a  change  of  the 
system  P — No.  I  snonld  say  the  general  consensas  of 
opinion  was  that  a  porely  local  army  woald  not  be 
advisable. 

■•  5791.  (Mr.  Oourinag.)  The  point  then  arises,  what  is 
meant  bv  a  pniely  local  army  P  what  degree  of  associa- 
tion or  diaasBooiasion  with  the  home  force  makes  the 
difierenoe  between  a  localised  branch  of  an  army  and 
a  purely  local  army  Y — I  should  define  the  local  army 
as  one  which  was  essentially  under  the  OoTernment  of 
the  oonntry  in  which  it  was  localised. 

6792.  (Chairman.)  ka  was  the  case  before  the 
■malgnnation  P—Aii  was  tiie  case  before  the  amalgama- 
tion. 

5793.  (Mr.  Naorqji.)  Has  nat  the  Oovemment  of  India 
olgeoted  to  the  short  service  army  as  disadvantageoiis, 
and  reoommended  that  a  longer  serrioe  woold  be 
advantageous  to  India  P — It  has  made  several  repreien- 
tations  on  that  salgect. 

b794.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  A  purely  local  army  would 
mean  ^ving  the  Ck)vemment  of  India  complete  power 
to  manipulate,  as  it  were,  the  population  of  military  age 
in  this  country  according  to  its  own  will ;  tiiat  is  to 
say,  it  would  go  into  the  market  in  (»mplete  competi- 
tion  with  the  Home  Government  for  the  reoraits  for 
the  Imperial  armyf — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
practioable. 

579&,  But  that  is  what  it  would  mesn,  is  it  not  P — 

Tes. 

5796.  (Ohairman.)  But  when  you  speak  of  what  I 
may  call  localised  regimraits,  would  not  one  great  ad- 
Tamtagebethat  the  G^overnmentof  India  would  then  be 
able  to  administer  those  regiments  in  what  it  tlunks  a 
more  economical  fbnn  P  For  instance,  as  I  nod  these 
papers  of  the  Qovemment  of  ]jidia,  they  objected  tOj  or, 
at  all  events,  called  in  question,  various  changes  which 
have  been  made  of  li^  years  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•oldier,  or  for  the  more  complete  oi^nisation  of  tiie 
army,  such,  for  instance,  as  tne  abolition  of  purchase, 
on  which  India  was  not  oonsulted.  1  should  deduce 
from  that  that  the  Government  of  India  think  that, 
if  they  could  have  bad  localised  regiments,  they  would 
not  have  adopted  any  of  these  expensive  steps,  and, 
therefore,  we  should  have  in  India  an  army  organised 
as  the  army  was  in  ^la  forties  P — No.  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  that  if  such  a  plan  of  localising 
certain  regiments  and  batteries  were  carried  out,  it 
would  merely  lead  to  a  somewhat  longer  service  than 
we  get  at  present  of  the  soldier  in  India,  which  is 
five  years  and  four  months ;  and  that  othw  considera- 
tions would  hardly  be  affected. 

6797.  Thwefore  the  Government  of  India  does  not 
really  object,  as  one  might  be  led  to  deduce  from  very 
much  of  the  correspondence  which  has  passed,  to  the 
changes  of  ornnisation  proceeding  from  the  Horse 
Gnards  hwe ;  their  object  would  simply  be,  if  I  may 
■o  call  it,  a  device  for  getting  longer  service ;  and, 
if  that  longer  service  were  obtained,  all  that  the  Indian 
Government  seek  would  be  obtained? — It  would  be  a 
device  for  getting  longer  service, 

5798.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  And  the  only  advantage 
apparently  that  would  accrue  would  |be  that  something 
might  be  saved  in  the  transport  charges  between 
Sngland  and  India  P— Bat  I  think  there  are  other 
advantages,  besides  the  saving  of  those  charges,  in 
getting  an  army  in  India  which  has  not  so  many  young 
soldiers  as  at  present.  If  we  part  with  the  men,  as  we 
do,  when  they  have  served  'fire  years  and  four  months 
in  India,  we  part  from  them,  I  tliink,  just  as  they  are 
becoming  valnable  to  India. 

5799.  But  have  yon  any  fault  to  find  with  the  men 
under  the  present  circumutauces  P — I  think  that  man^ 
authorities  have  considered  that  the  army  in  India  is 
too  young  at  present. 

5800.  I  have  never  heard  that  before. 

5801.  (Sir  William  Wedderbwn.)  With  reference  to 
Sir  Balph  Knox's  question  aboat  the  competition 
between  India  and  Sngland  as  regards  recruiting,  is  it 
nut  the  case  that  the  men  who  recruited  in  the  old  local 
Ifinropeaii  corps  were  drawn  from  a  different  class  from 
the  ordinary  reoraits  of  the  army  here — that  a  great 


mauy  of  tiiem  wm  mea  who  intendod  to  maka  a  per- 
manent oareer  in  India?— I  do  not  know  whether  it. 
eoold  be  sud  titat  they  were  drawn  fnan  a  diffwent 
class  of  men,  but  of  course  many  of  them  did  intend 
to  make  India  a  permanent  career. 

5802-3.  (Sir  Raivh  Knox.)  The  numbers  so  raised  for   

the  local  force  raned  from  800  to  1,400  a  yearP— I  do 
not  know  the  exact  numbers. 

5804.  (Chairman.)  I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  this 
point.  I  think  your  evidence  would  rather  lead  us  to 
the  oonolusion  that  the  Government  of  India  feel  that 
the  present  system  acts  against  them  m^nly  upon  the 
point  that  the  soldiers  do  not  serve  kmg  enough  in 
India  P— That  is  so. 

5805.  And  therefore  you  have  anggested — I  did  not 
understAud  yon  to  say  that  it  has  ever  been  put  forward 
as  a  practical  proposition — bat  you  have  suggested  tW 
that  objection  misht  be  met  by  localised  regiments  P— 
I  have  mentioned  that  it  is  possible  tha1>  fhat  mi|^t  be 
a  solution. 

5806.  But  that  suggestion  is  only  thrown  out  as  a 
device  for  getting  these  stddiers  on  longer  sorvioe  P— 
Yes. 

6807-8.  That  does  not  meet  the  point,  which  appears 
to  me  Intent  ou  the  &ee  of  the  corresponunce, 
that  the  Indian  Government  do  in  fact  feel  that  they 
are  exposed  to  considerable  expense  through,  and  in 
consequence  of,  the  changes  of  organisation  in  the 
English  army  made  by  the  Horse  Gnwds  We.  Do  yon 
attach  great  importance  to  that  point,  and  would  you 
wish  to  devise  measures  for  avoiding  it  P  Or  do  you 
put  it  forward  simply  as  an  objeciion  of  which  you 
take  note,  bat  whion  you  think  does  not  permit  of  a 
remedy  P — The  remedy,  of  coarse,  which,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  say,  should  be  applied,  would 
be  that  India  should  be  more  generously  treated  in  the 
mutter  of  the  charges.  We  cannot  avoid  the  expen- 
diture thrown  on  Indian  revenues  by  these  ohimges  of 
ar^misatimi,  but  I  think  it  has  always  been  put  forward 
as  a  plea  on  behalf  of  India  that  ste  should  receive 
more  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter. 

5809.  That  is  to  say,  that  all  the  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments that  are  mode  in  the  army  with  a  view  to  making 
that  army  more  efficient,  should  be  thrown  on  the  Eng- . 
lish  taxpayer :  that  India  should  pay  for  an  army  orga- 
nised as  highlv,  sav,  as  the  armv  of  1840  was  or^anisM ; 
but  that  she  should  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ments made  since  ib&t  time  tor  nothing  f — No,  1  should 
not  say  that,  certainly. 

5810.  It  comes  rather  near  it,  does  it  not  P  I  am 
pushing  what  yon  said  a  little  bit  far  in  saying  that 
she  should  pay  nothing  for  them.  That  is  only  a  wey 
of  pressing  the  argument  to  the  logical  conclusion.  To 
whatever  extent  the  English  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to 
pay  for  these  improvements,  which  one  must  suppose 
are  real  improvements,  to  that  extent  India  wouM  get 
the  benefit  of  those  improvements  without  paying  for 
them  P — ^With  regard  to  tite  general  class  of  improve- 
ments India  has  not  olqeoted  to  pay  for  Uiem ;  she 
does  not,  of  course,  object  to  pay  for  a  new  rifle 
which  she  asks  for ;  bat  I  think  am  o^eets  to  paying 
for  changes  of  orgsAiisation  at  home,  which  do  not  bring 
any  corresponding  benefit  to  India,  such,  for  ezamplot 
as  the  present  organisation  for  supplying  refimits. 

5811.  Of  course,  if  yon  have  one  army,  which  I  think 
you,  on  the  whole,  think  a  necessity,  the  organisation 
of  that  army  must  be  controlled  by  one  anthority,  and 
it  mast  be  accepted  by  tlie  people  who  make  use  of  that 
army,  must  it  notP  It  is  not  practicable  for  like  Indian 
Government  to  enter  into  partnership  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  and  wish  to  aroll  itaelf  ci  the  benefits  of  that 
army  so  fhr  as  it  suits  its  views ;  but,  whera  it  does 
not  suit  i%,  to  b»,  "  Oh,  no,  we  do  not  oare  about 
that.'*  It  most  ■oomit  to  the  laws  of  the  partnership? 
—But  the  Government  of  India  say  that  the  partner- 
ship is  ttneqoal. 

5812.  Then  that  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  going 
back  to  a  separate  army,  which  I  understand  the 
Gtoverament  of  India  do  not  desire  to  do  P — They  do  not 
desire  to  do  that,  bat — take,  for  example,  this  very 

auestion  of  the  organisation  of  the  dep6ts — supposing 
tie  War  Office,  for  some  reasons  very  good  in  them- 
selves, desired  to  have  improved  organisation  which 
would  enhance  the  cost  of  the  depots,  it  would  be  rather 
hard  upon  India  that  she  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
extra  charges  for  those  depdta,  merely  because  they  were 
inherent  in  a  pvticular  system  of  Bnglish  orgamisatioii. 
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6813.  Bntif  tiitflmproTedorgfttlisBtfon  tends  to  makd 
the  army  more  efBdent,  Ind^  f^^ix  thd  benefit  of  thftt 
efRciencT  ae  well  at  England  ? — If  tliat  oah  be  proved 
absolntelj  and  rneemrM  m  nioney. 

5814.  Bab  still,  if  two  people  enter  into  partucrshlp 
for  thF^  nt^o  of  an  establiflhmeut  like  an  array,  of  coarse 
thrt-e  will  be  diflerences  of  opmiort  between  tbem  on 
points  ( onuected  witb  that  establisbment,  but  they  must 
snbmit  to  the  la^re  of  Hie  pnrtDerHhip,  and  aUow  that 
th^  princii>lea  of  organisation  wliich  are  laid  down  by 
the  laathority  with  whom  the  control  of  the  organisation 
reate,  are , binding  ? .  In  the  case  of  a  partnership  like 
thatj  it  JSjh^irdly  permissihle  for  one  party  to  say,  "  I 
"  will  accept  these  things  as  far  ad  the^  suit  me ;  and 
'*  wherever  they  do  not  suit  me,  I  desire  to  be  free  of 
'*  th^  ciiM*M  **  P^The  ooBtdntion  of  the  Qovernment  of 
India  has  wtkts  been  that  it  is  sn  ntieqiial  jiartnerthip, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  called  apon  to  pay  'anamber 
of  l^e  ohargee  which  have  been  forced  npon  thetn.  ' 

'5815.  In  what  sense  do  they  mean  unequal  P — They 
Bay  that  the  Government  at  home  have  the  power  of 
Aetetii^  what  changes  shoald  take  place,  without  con 
eid^mt^on  ofthe  revenues  of  India. 

5816.  Now  we  are  comint;  to  the  point.  The 
^ievanoe  of  the  Government  of  India,  as  I  understand 
It,  is  that,  when  dianges  of  organisation  take  place, 
they  iirc  not  t-iMi^^ultod  P — As  a  general  rnle  they  are  not 
oonaiilteil. 

5817.  ATidir  tin  y  were  consulted  on  every  occasion, 
tlipy  iiiiL'iil  s.iv  i(.;it  tbey  thiingtit  such  and  such  au 
orj(:uiiri;iti'iii  witf;  I  X [tensive  ;  bat  still  they  would  accept 
it  wlien,  a>*  tla-  risiilt  of  the  discnasion,  the  decision 
was  C  'liiLL-  to  that  tUis  change  was  to  )»  adopted  P — 
Thoy  miglit  accept  it. ;  ou  the  other  hand,  they  might,  of 
course,  any  that  it  was  throwing  ^  great  burdea  on  the 
reyenqes  of  India,  and  plead  that  a  portion,  at  all  events, 
of  the  charge  should  be  remitted. 

5818.  It  wu  decided  here  that  porchase  should  be 
aboliahed.  The  Indian  Lkyvemment,  I  see  in  this  oor- 
respondeDOB,  raised  questions  about  it ;  they  were  not 
quite  certain  whether  it  benefited  tbeon;  but  when 
ont  e  tlic  siipronif  ;iathority  here  had  decided,  India 
accepted  tlie  decisiun,  as  she  must  do.  so  long  as  she 
keeps  in  tlii>:i  partnership  for  the  use  of  the  army  ;  and 
the  only  alterualive  is  to  haveh^r  own  troops,  is  it  not? 
—India  must  accept  the  decision,  becauga  the  Seci-e- 

qj( 'State fo<- Iu(&k  mies  that  she  must  accept  it: 
t^ft^UbC  ^as  ^ntop^o^  very  strpugl^  that  purchase  was 
a  pniv^  Z^'glish^unise,  and  that  it  waa  not  right  to 
m«]»  India  pay  for  the  pensions  that  followed  that 
abolition. 

6819.  That  would  imply  that  officen  might  punhase 
tbeir  comtniseions  in  India  without  harm,  whereas  it 
would  be  mischievous  if  they  wete  allowed  to  purchase 
them  in'  England,  do«s  it  uotP — I  ivould  hardly  say 
that. 

1^20.  ,The  result  of  the  discussion  appears  to  be  this: 
1,. Thai  you  arc  anxious  particqlarty  to  get  a  longer 
term  of  service  for  sour  men  in  India;  ^  That  India 
complains  that  she  is  not  sufficiently  oonsutted,  in  the 
mat^.of.these  changes  of  orjgftniiation.  You  are  not^ 
howevei-,  pressing  tiiat  objection  at  the  present  moment 
against  the  capitation  rate  P— No. 

5821.  (Ifr.  Gotirlney.)  With  respect  to  that  question 
of  purchase.  Is  not  the  Indian  poeition  rather  this, 
that,  aesnming  that  it  is  the.  duty  of  India .  to  pay  a 
strictly  .  proportionate  abare  of  the  cost  of  the  army, 
India  ongnt  not  to  be  bnrdeued  with  the  expense  pf 
removing  a  local  abuse  which  had  grown  jap  under 
striotly  English  sanction  ? — Yes. 

5822.  You  may  start  from  this  point  and  sar  that, 
with'  respect  to  all  future  cases,  the  share  shall,  be 
striotly  proportionate ;  but,  if  you  are  going  to  clear 
the  way  of  some  big  abuse,  that  expense  ought  not  to  be 
saddled  npon  India  P: — That  is  what  is  meant. 

6823.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But  do  you  really  claim,  on  the 
part  of  India,  to  lirgne  that  India  paid  anything  for  the 
purpose  of  abolishing  purchase  P  Is  it  not  rather  that 
■he  complains  that,  in  snbHtitution  for  the  purchase 
system,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  pension  system 
for  the  ftitoieP— That  I  mentioned;  it  comes  to  the 
some  thing. 

6824.  But  did  India  pay  any  of  the  cost  of  abolishing 
piiroliaM  as  it  stood  P — Not  the  actual  sums  granted  to 
tha  officer  B. 

€826.  Yes  P— Ho,  I  suppose  not . 


&8!26.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  India  htts  not  fkald'^if  W- 
penny  tbwards  the  abolition  of  plm4isise  in'  tlM;  rgebwf  ■ 
—  I  should  say  that  it  is  a  fact  that  ske'tiM'paid  a 
good  deal.  '  .  '  i 

5827.  In  that  limited  sense  of  paying. anjftliiii^  to  any 
of  the  officers  who  are  serving  in  the  Miny'P — No,  I 
suppose  she  did  not  pay  the  initial  charges',  but  She 
paid  their  pensions.  '    .  ' 

5828.  When  the  pensions  were  instituted  she  paid  her 
share  of  the  pensions  P — ^Yes.  ^ 

5829.  - But  nomomP-^I.flnppoas  not. ,  -.- . 

6830.  And  are  yoA  not  aware ,  that-^m  any  of  the 
pensions  which  have  been  paid — befbr^'India  is  charged 
for  any  portion  of  the  non-effective  payment^  the  valne 
of  any  porchaeed  commission,  which  an  officer  had  before 
the  abol  ition  or  purchase,  is  deducted  from  that  charge  P 
— I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  case. 

5881 .  That  being  so,  India  will  not  have  been  charged 
anything  on  account  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in-  the 
past,  but  is  now  chu ged  simply  her  protibrfcion  of.  the 
share  of  the  pensions  which  were  to  be  granted  to 
officers  in  the  ratuie  P — That  is,  I  nnderstaud,  the  case. 

&332.  (Chairman.)  Then,  if  thai  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
very  substantial  financial  grievance,  is  there P — I  think 
the  Bubstanti&l  grievance,  as  brought  forwa^tl  by  the 
Government  of  India,  is  that  they  are  called  npon,  to 
pay  a  particular  system  of  pensions,  which.  wiM  ercnted 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  purchase. 

58S3.  Is  there  not  another  way  of  putting  it,  nanhely, 
that,  if  there  were  no  purchase,  pensions,  which  are  the 
necoBsa^  consequence  of  there  being  no  purchase,  inusfc' 
be  paid  r— India  must  pay ;  she  pays  the  pensions,  m  I 
have  saidf  consequent  on  that  abolition  of  pmdka^sU 

5834.  {S:r  BaJpk  Knox.)  Bnt  some  pensions  were*  in 
existence  before  tha  abolition  of  Tmrrhanri;  ware!  4bAr 

not  P— Yes.  - 

5835.  Half-pay,  retired  full  pay,  and  so  fbrth ;  In^ 
always  paid  her  share  of  those  P — I  Understand  so.'  '  ' ' 

(ChaiTpicm.)  And  in  the  case  of  the  Eoyal  ^Engineers 
and  the  Boyal  Artillery,  which  had  no  purchase  at  all. 

5836.  (ifr.  Motobray.)  Supposing  you  had  had,  at  the! 
time  of  the  abolition  of  porchaa^  localised  battalions 
and  batteries,  aach  as  yon  were  speaking  of  tjnst  now. 
yo«  ooald.  Mi  possibly  have  gqu»  on  witb .  the  purafaasa 
system  tn-tbosa  local  battalions  and  battsorles  when  it 
was  abolished  iu  England*  oottld  yoaft— Koi;.  Lthii^iwd 
should  .liav«  had  to  follow  tha  general  arraagemeinti 
whiekwoa  madA.  .  ,■■ 

5837:  TherMore  such  a  system  of  local  battalionk  and 
battertesinlndiawould  not  have  ^flhoted  this  qnecttion 
of 'purchase  f —170. 

5838.  (ifr.  Naoroji.)^  Sopposing  the  GoTqrnmt^nt  q£ 
India  were  consulted,  is  it  not  possible  that  £bey  might . 
on  certain  occasions  have  ref ased  to  acquiesce  >t)'  th^ , 
arrangement,  though  high  authority  compelled  it ;  li>at 
the  Government  oflndia  should  have  an  opportani^  «f 
declining  to  accept  UP— Th^  niay  reprewat  to'Jiho- 
Secretu-y  of  Stale  that  they  do  not  think  the  (rtuiige 
should  be  inottred;  and  tiien  ft  la  for  the  6ebretiax7'«f 
State  to  decide  Whether  it  shall  be'  Inourt^d  or  dot:  ' 

5839-40.  Then  that  is  a  decision  only  of  hi^6f'  atlltid-^" 
rity,  without  the  consent  or  the  goodwill  of  tfhtf* 
Grovemment  of  India  themselves,  as  reoreseuting  India  ? 

—No.  ■  ■ ' 

5841.  (Chairman.)  In  the  old  local  army  df  Indfa''W^s 
there  a  system  of  purchase?— There  was.  '  ' 

5812.  iSirltalph  JiTno^;.)  And  that  syStdm  of  botina 
which  exuteditt  the  local  army,  and  whidi  wasatuliakad 
in  coniicquonoe  of  ^e  abolition  of  parcbase.  was  paid  for. 
by  the  Home  Government,  was  it  not  F — Was  it  P 

6843.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  thinU  something  Mna, 

given  to  the  Engineer  and  AHillery  fands  at  thAt  tim?' 
y  tha  State  P— Oh,  that  might  be.  ■  -   ■  ■  • 

534-i.  Bat  that  system  of  what  I  call  "  sale  "  waa  not 
univerijal ;  it  had  no  official  recognition ;  it  was  a  pri- 
vate arrangement  between  the  omcers  ihamselve.^ 

{Sir  Andrew  ScobU.)  And  paid,  not  out  of  the  public 
fundi:,  but  out  of  the  priva'e  resources  of  the  officers 
themselves. 

5845.  (CAairnton.)  I  think  now.  Sir  IBdvia*  if  no 
farther  general  remarks  occar  to  you,  we  might  take 
taruUim  those  hsods  of  ohai^  lAiioA  coQtribute  to 
maka  tha  cs|iitatum  rate,  and  I  would-,      yon  upon 
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each  of  them  whether  there  ia  any  pctofc  to  which  yon 
wonld  wish  to  direot  oar  attention  P— Yea. 

6846.  I  tbink  ymi  begin  with  the  reernitinfif,  do  yon 
not  P  The  flist  head  is  the  capitation  of  troops  em- 
barked for  India,  is  it  not  P— Yes. 

5847.  On  that  point,  I  should  like  to  aak  yba  what 
would  be  the  arerage  strength  of  the  British  regiments 
eant  to  India  from  1831  to  1857,  and  the  average  pay- 
ments tnade  duriAK  that  period  P— 'The  arerage  strength 
I  think  was  aboat^,<IOO. 

5848.  [Sir  BaipK  SnngO  Xbat  is  cavalry  and  infantry  P 

—Yes. 

5840.  {Ohakmam.)  And  tha  ftTenge  paymeutsP— 

m,om. 

SB60.  Which  mal»8  itn  average  of  ftboat  81.  per  manP 
-Tes. 

5851.  Does  ^  that  _  oompare  with   the  71.  iO$.  now 

charged,  patting  aside  deferred  pay  P — I  think  so. 

5862.  But  in  the  meantime  the  ogat  of  all  armies  has 
largely  increased,  has  ic  net? — Tes. 

5853,  Then-  how  iponld  yon  account  for  this  result- 
that  the  chM'ge  per  effective  man  should  have  been 
higher  between  1834  and  1857  than  it  is  now  P — I  have 
no  means  of  testing  the  calculations  that  were  made, 
bnt  it  might  be  assuniied  that  the  charge  wm  too  high 
altogether.  ... 

5854.  You  do  .  not  know  whether  that  was  Alleged  at 
the  time?— N<>. 

6866-6.  In  those  times  was  the  cost  of  keeping  np  a 
force  in  India  more  expensive  than  it  is  now?  For 
inatMice,  I  take  it  that  the  death-rate  in  India,  and  the 
invaliding  rattf  wonld  be  heavier  prior  to  1857  than  they 
are  now,  „w"^ld  they  not  P — "No  donbt  the  mortalily 
was  very  mtich  higher,  bnt  then  yon  would  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  improvements  which  have  been 
effected  pinee  then  in  India,  at  the  expense  of -Indian 
revennes,  in  the  way  of  barracks  and  water  supply  uid 
sanitation. 

5857.  Quite  so.  I  am  only  suggesting  to  yoa  a  reason 
why  a  lower  oapitation,  rate  might  be  justifiable  now 
than  was  jnstifiable  then;  inasmuch  as  mortality  was 
formerly  higher.  The  expense  of  keeping  that  force 
np  to  its  normal  strength,  would  be  mnon  higher  in  that 
case,  would  it  not  P — Yes. 

5858.  lamrather  snggestingtbatas  a  possible  reason 
why  the  81.  may  not  have  b^en  a  very  excessive  chai'ge 
in  thode  dayi. 

^859-60.  (Sir  Andraw  SeobU,)  The  cost  of  transport 
between  ^England  and  India  per  man  was  heavier  before 
th;  Mutiny  than  it  is  now  ? — Trans  port  charges  do  not 
enter  into  that  8Z. 

5861.  Not  at  all?— No. 

5862.  {CJuvirman )  Yon  do  not  know  the  average 
mortality  in  Her  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  India  m 
those  years,  do  yon  P — No.  I  have  nob  got  the  0gnres 
at  thiH  moment.* 

5863.  Do  yon  know  the  number  of  the  drafts  sent  out 
in  those  years  in  order  to  keep  np  the  strength  of  the 
24,000  men  P— I  have  not  got  those  numbers. 

5864.  Can  yon  get  those  numbers,  becanoe  it  would 
be  rather  interesting  to  oompare  the  number  of  men  that 
it  was  necevsary  to  send  out  to  maintain  an  average 
force  of  Q4,000  and  the  numbers  that  are  now  sent 
out  to  maintain  a  force  of  three  times  that  amount  P-~I 
will  make  a  note  of  that. 

5865.  Are  there  any  other  remarks  that  you  wonld 
like  to  make  upon  the  capitation  question?— Do  lander- 
stand  that  yon  are  taking  the  memorandnm  of  1890 
attached  to  the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India? 

S866-7.  No.  In  a  previons  answer  yon  have  given 
the  15  heads,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  calculated  by 
the  committee  aed  which  result  in  the  capitation  rate 
of  71 10a.  per  man  ;  and  I  am  now  going  through  those 
heads,  so  as  to  give  you  an  opitortnnity  of  calling  our 
attention  to  any  points  in  any  of  those  services,  which 
would  rapport  the  view  of  the  Indian  Government  thab 
the  71. 10s.  was  too  hifl^  a  rate.  Yon  ^ve  us,  you  re- 
Bwmber,  15  heads?— Yes.  ^Diat  question  oftAie  capi- 
tatioa  <ff  troOTS  embarked  for  India  is  dealt  with  in 
the  aiemoraodum  attached  to  the  drapatch  of  the 
Ooterament  of  India  in  1890»  in  whidi  the  question 
is  gone  into  at  some  length. 

S866-d.  Wonld  yon  etate  shortly  what  the  view  of  the 
GtoVernmenl  of  IiHlia  is  with  regard  to  it  P— I  think  the 
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view  is  Hiat  the  capitation  on  troops  embarked  for  India  MtMr-Gen, 
is  exoessiva,  with  reference  to  the  serricss  that  an  9lr  E.  A*. 
given,  tJplUn, 

KC  rE 

5870.  Is  not  Tpumgnpb.  27  of  Hat  mamomndnm  reaUy      . '  '■ '  * 
the  uiswer  to  my  qaestiou  ?— Yes.    1  mi^  say  that  X9Uarefal896 
since  this  ns  written  we  get  soldiers  from  nome  ivith  : 
rather  longer  service  than  we  used  to  get.   The  great 

objection  that  would  be  now  raised,  1  think,  is,  that  no 
allowance  is  made  for  the  presence  of  these  Indi^ 
depftts  in  England,  which  form  part  of  tha  home  eeta« 
blishment. 

5871.  I  think  the  dep&ts  come  in  the  next  heading,  do 
they  not?— Wdl,  instead  of  saying  depots,  I  should 
•ay  f^at  the  services  of  these  men  on  the  British  esta- 
bbshmenfe  befme  embarking  for  bidia*  are  not  allowed  - 

fbr. 

6872.  But  wonldTOtt  say  that  these  four  chanMs 
advocated  in  pua.  97  samnurise  tiie  ol^eotions  which 
the  Indian  Gorenimei^  havuP— 'Hie  oIi^Hods  they 
raised  at  the  time. 

5W3.  And  do  you  modify  thom  now  in  an^  other 
respect  than  that  on  whinh  yon ,  hare  given  us  your 
opinion  ?— Yes ;  because  I  think  the  training  is  now 
for  a  longer  period.  ^  j 

6874.  I  think  the  War  Otlico  arc  nob  in  entire  , I^PWe- 
ment  with  you,  and  therefore  it  is  rather  imporlnnt  to 
get  clearly  stated  the  present  objection  whi^ih  the  Indian 
Govtirnmeiit  have  to  the  Byatcm  P — 1  think  at  present 
the  objectiou  is,  as  I  have  mentioned,  that  no  allowance 
ia  made  for  the  services  of  men  who  are  in  fact  part 
of  the  homo  establiHbmont. 

6875.  (Sir  Rflph  Kiw)  That  is  to  pay.  you  do  not 
argue  that  six  mrmlhs  in  a  sufficient  period  of  training  ; 
but  you  propoBt;  to  put  it  at  six  months  in  order  to 
get  some  general  concession  on  acconnt  of  the  value 
of  the  service  of  tlic  troops  in  En^'land  ? — Bat  I  think 
the  minimum  is  gix  niontlis,  is  it  not,  now  P 

5876.  There  is  ^  mini^i^;i  of  six  moi^^  ? — Yea. 

6877.  {OiMkimm.y  Ti^\o  'iKt  the  l^ 

ment  have  met  your  view;  six  months  is  fixed  as  the 
minimum  ?— Tes,  for  infantry. 

6878.  Yon  oontehd  that  that  should  be  enflcieitt  for 
both  hraadiee  ?— It  is  iubb  months  for  the  cavalry. 

5879.  "WbU  then  yon  al^  hold',  in  the  cnse  of  the 
men  embarking  for  India  with  less  than  six  nAmths* 
training,  that  India  should  (miy  M  charged  for  the 
actunVperiod  of  training? — Yeil,  that  laDso  hold. 

5880.  Tbeu  the  next  proposition  is  tliat  the  services 
of  these  men  on  the  Bntisn  establishment  bpfo^-e  em- 
barking for  India  should  be  allowed  forf  — Ye*. 

6881.  That  summarises  the  objections  of  thelndiafi 
Government  to  the  present  system  P — Xo  the  oalonla- 

tions  -which  wese  made  in  1888-89. 

5882.  Next  we  come  to  the  dep6t  oharges.  Have  yon 
any  ohjeotion  to  advance  on  Uie  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  method  in  which  thope.ware  cal- 
culated?— ^Those  were  also  entered  into  at  grea*  length 
in  this  memorandum  but,  generally  speakui^  I  think 
that  the  oontention  of  the  Government  of  India  is  that 
the  dep6tB  are  part  of  a  certain  orgaAiza.tian  which  hitf 
been  adopted  in  England  and  is  known  as  the  terri- 
torial system  ;  and  that,  if  we  could  have  ouV  own  depots, 
which  I  recognize' we  cannot^  we  oOnld  do  the  hnsiness 
on  a  more  economical  basis.  As  like  Commission  know, 
the  Warley  dep6t  supplied  men  at  a  very  low  rate, 
sfjmethingboiween  2{.and 'SI.,  21.  8a.  lid.  and 321  3«.  9H-t 
respectively,  per  man  on  the  establishment  iii  India. 

6883.  I  think,  between  those  two  dgures,  the  Indian 
Government  rely  npon  the  second,  do  they  not  ?  The 
first  figure,  for  some  reason  or  other,  is  not,  as  I.  take  it, 
a  fair  comparison,  because  it  includes  two  years  of  the 
Untiny.  Excluding  the  two  years  of  the  Mntiny>  the 
average  charge  per  rocmlt  was  31.  3f .  9id.  P — 31.  3«.  9|d. 

688A  Therefore  we  may  take  that  as  the  real  figure 
that  the  Warley  establishment  represented  ? — ^Yes.  It 
wonld  be  impossible  to  bring  the  chsrgea  down  to  any- 
thing like  that  figure  at  the  present  df^,  even  though 
we  had  general  depAta  :  but  the  Indian  Government 
maintain  ^at  the  wholo  of  the  dep6t  organisation  is  on 
too  expensive  a  soale  for  the  reqwrementsof  India. 

6885.  (Sir  Donald  Steujart.)  Barely  the  men  turned 
nut  by  the  establishment  at  Warley  and  the  men  turned 
out  by  the  depots  in  England  were  not  quite  npon  the 
same  footing  r  My  recollection  of  the  men  turned  out  at 
Warley  is,  that  the^  had  next  to  no  training  at  all,  and 
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they  were  jast  clothed,  taaght  the  etements  of  drill,  and 
Mnt  ont  to  India  to  be  trained  by  the  regiments  and 
by  the  batteries  to  which  they  were  attaohed  f — Tes. 

S886.  Beginning  from  the  commenoement  P — Yes. 

58S7.  Now,  under  iixe  Bhort^serrioe  Bystem,  wonid 
yon  wish  that  the  men  sent  out  for  the  cavalry,  the 
artillery,  uid  the  infantry  Bhonid  be  men  of  that  des- 
cription and  that  the  whole  of  their  training  should 
take  place  in  India  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  large  saring 
to  the  rerennes  of  India  if  it  took  place. 

£888-9.  Te8,  it  would ;  it  would  be  a  very  large 
saving ;  but  that  is  a  little  inconsistent  with  wnat  you 
were  argaing  some  time  back  about  the  shortness  of  the 
time  thai  yon  retained  the  services  of  the  aoldieni.  In 
fact  you  object  to  the  short-service  system  ;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  make  out,  if  you  had  yoor  will  in  this  war.  it 
would  take,  at  least,  two  or  three  years  from  the 
efieokive  service  of  these  men  in  India,  of  the  ahoMness 
of  whioh  yoa  have  been  oomiiduning  P — But  after  aU, 
even  under  tiie  present  arrangements,  we  have  men 
sent  ont  to  India  who  hare  not  been  suffioiently  trained ; 
we  have  evidence,  for  instance,  to  show  that  the 
artillerymen  have  not  fired  their  ammunition,  and  so 
on.  And  the  officers  oommanding  oavalry  reffimeiits 
have  reported  that  the  men  could  not  ride.  That  was 
another  case  in  point. 

M90.  That  is  quite  true ;  I  know  there  have  been 
certain  cases  of  that  kind,  but,  speaking  generally,  do  yon 
know  how  loufr  it  takes  to  make  a  cavali?  soldier,  and 
how  long  it  twee  to  make  a  horse  artillery  man  and 
driver  f — Tes. 

6891.  You  wonld  get  little  efiective  serrico  in  India 
out  of  tiie  men  at  all  if  th^  were  not  trained  to  a 
certun  extent  here  P — No,  but  I  should  couple  with  that 
a  longer  servioe  in  India — longer  than  five  years  and 
four  months. 

5892.  Quite  so;  that  would  be  the  result  of  yaai 

going  hack  to  the  Warley  system  P — I  am  not  aaying, 
ir  UonaJd,  tJiat  we  could  ^  back  to  it  now ;  all  I  say 
is  that  the  depAt  organisation  at  home  is  on  a  more  ex- 
pensive basis  than  is  necessary  for  the  'requirements  of 
Indian  rcomiting. 

£898.  Can  you  show  us  in  some  detail  where  the  ex- 
travaganoe  comes  inP — I  wonld  not  use  the  word 
"  extravagance "  myself;  I  rather  take  my  stuid  on 
the  fact  that  the  d^At  orgamisation,  under  which  there 
is  a  large  number  of  depdts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
expensive  compared  to  that  which  we  could  have.  If 
there  were  two  or  three  depfits,  for  instance,  for  train- 
ing the  men  who  are  to  be  sent  to  India. 

5894.  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  you,  and  I 
want  to  get  out  how  savings  are  to  be  in  that  way 
effected  P — I  do  not  think  we  could  now  change  the 
systetn  ;  we  cannut  ask  the  War  Office  to  change  their 
system  ;  but  I  think  we  might  ask  that  we  should  not 
pay  such  a  large  share  of  the  depdts. 

5895.  (3fr.  Courtney.)  Can  you  give  any  comparison 
as  to  the  cost,  supposins  instead  of  the  numerons  depdts, 
you  had  one  or  two,  -mm  the  same  degree  of  training  P 
— No,  I  am  unable  to  give  any  figure;  I  can  only 
state  in  general  terms  ih$tt  I  think  it  would  not  be  so 
high  a  figure  as  at  present. 

5896.  {Ohaiirtnan.)  Ton  think  you  could  turn  out  at 
a  less  expense  an  equally  well-trained  man  for  your 
purpose  at  the  age  whioh,  I  believe,  is  now  fixed  for 
!uidia,  if  you  had  your  own  depdt  here  P — At  a  less 
expense ;  but,  of  course,  I  recogoise  that  we  cannot 
claim  to  have  our  own  depdts ;  we  must  take  the 
arrangements  that  are  made.  All  we  do  claim  is,  that 
some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  these 
depdts  are,  as  we  think,  organised  on  a  more  expensive 
lystem. 

5897-8.  But,  then,  I  think,  if  that  is  the  case,  you 
would  admit  that  it  lies  with  you  to  show  that,  on  the 
present  organisation  of  the  army,  those  charges  are 
•xtravrigant.  I  do  not  nnderstanid  that  yoa  want  to 
get  tjff  a  fUr  ohaige  for  training  the  men»  but  that 
yon  think  the  present  charges  are  too  high.  That 
being  the  case,  in  OTder  thiivt  we  ma^  fally  weigh  so 
serious  aui^nment,  we  ahonld  know  in  what  respects 
you  think  Hhe  present  system  expensive,  and  how  it 
could  be  remedied  P — ^I  may  mention,  in  tfie  first 
instance,  that  this  is  a  subject  whioh  has  lieen,  as 
Z  ^iok  t  have  said  before,  disonssed  by  various  com- 
mittees, and  the  India  (Moe  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees alwayn  protested  against  the  charges  for  depdts. 
For  instance,  we  considered  that  the  charge  for  the 
Artilleij  depots  was  v^  much  larger  tiian  it  should  be, 


Taking  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery,  in  1887-88  the 
charge  for  the  depAt  was  85,5441. ;  that  is  to  say.  India 
was  charged  the  cost  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
depAt  batteries,  plus  a  fixed  sum  for  each  man  em- 
barked for  India.  (Of  course,  the  fixed  sum  was 
given  under  the  head  of  capitation.)  Now,  in  188^ 
86,  22ii  men  embarked  for  India ;  1886-87,138  men; 
therefore  the  depAt  charges  were  about,  in  1885-86, 
891.  iier  man,  and  in  1^6-87,  1401.  per  man.  We 
said  it  was  open  to  question  whether  this  amount 
was  not  excessive.  Some  of  the  men  who  we-e  sent 
oat — I  have  the  assnzonoe  of  regimental  officers- 
were  not  properly  trained ;  and  we  know  that  the 
pnotioe  ammnnitum  for  reontits  was  not  expoided. 
Then  there  k«  a  great  many  details  in  which  wo 
qaestioned  Uie  cost  this  Boyal  Horse  Artillmy  depAt. 
We  considered,  genwally,  that  the  depAts  were  orga^ed 
on  too  large  a  scale  for  the  dnties  which  tluy  had 
to  perfbrm. 

The  depots  were  on  too  large  a  scale,  resulting 
in  these,  as  you  think,  very  heavy  chanrae  P— Yes,  it 
was  891. 

6900.  Do  you  know  of  any  lower  standard  by  which 
you  could  measure  the  excessive  nature  of  tiiat  nbsrgQ  f 
Can  yon  refer  us  to  anything  which  wonld  show  us 
what  yon  think  a  training  such  as  this  might  fairly 
cost  P  At  the  present  moment  you  have  only  said  that 
the  coat  at  Warley,  which  was  abolished  a  great  fmany 
yeus  ago,  was  very  low  indeed ;  bat  that  htfdly  afford 
a  stanoard  at  the  present  time,  aaxd,  1  think,  yoa  have 
said  so  yoorself  P — No,  it  does  not  form  a  standard  at 
the  present  time,  wid  I  have  nothing  to  %how  what 
the  amoant  would  be,  if  the  depAts  were  not  orgaoisBd 
on  this  expensive  scale;  we  merely  say  that  these 
charges  are  very  hi^h,  and  that  we  think  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  to  pay  in  sach  a  high  proportion  for  the  cost 
of  the  depAt  as  891.  and  1401.  per  num  Tm  Hone  ArtiUoy. 

6901.  Would  you  suggest  any  method  by  which  the 
necessity  for  this  charge  might  be  tested  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Indian  Government  P  What  sort  of 
inquiry  would  you  propose  in  order  to  satisfy  yoorself 
as  to  what  the  charge  ought  to  be  P— I  should  be  in- 
clined to  suggest  tut  an  inquiry  mieht  be  made  by 
independent  officers,  aasooittted  witii  thow  on  behalf  <tf 
India. 

6902.  And  would  you  be  content  to  abide  by  the 
resnlt  of  that  inquiry  P — On  the  arithmetical  basis;  but 
not,  of  conree,  with  regard  to  the  general  claims  which 
the  Indian  Government  pat  forward  on  the  ground  of 
the  reserve  foroe  whioh  uie  army  of  India  affords. 

5903.  We  are  at  present  confining  ourselves  to  the 
case  of  the  Artillery,  in  which  the  charges  are  very 
high;  and,  I  suppose,  you  apply  something  of  the 
same  objection,  in  probably  a  lesser  degree,  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  service,  do  you  not  P — Tes, 
generally. 

5904.  And  we  are  confining  onrselves,  as  re^^ 
this  question  to  inqniiy  into  actual  facts  P — Tes.  Then 
take  the  case  of  the  Field  Artillery  depAts ;  there  was 
charged  in  1885-86  for  each  Artillery  recruit  in  training 
93^.,  and  in  1886-87, 1061.  We  thought  that  the  Field 
Artillery  depAts  were  organised  on  a  scale  whioh  was 
scaroely  warranted ;  and  we  said  that  if  the  four  depAts 
for  whioh  India  pays,  whioh  are  stadoned  at  separate 
places,  were  eollected  together,  one  set  staff  officers 
wonld  be  sufficient,  and  the  cost  of  three  sets  would  be 
saved,  or  nearly  so. 

5906-6.  Then  you  think  economy  might  be  eflected 
by  amalgamation  P — I  think  economy  might  be  effected 
by  change  in  the  particular  arrangements  of  depAts. 

5907.  Now  take  the  Infantry :  do  you  raise  similw 
objections,  though  the  scale  is  lower  P — Well,  there 
again,  of  course,  we  consider  that  the  charges  shoold 
be  reduced  on  the  ground  that  the  officers  andmoi  form 
part  of  the  military  establishment  at  home.  . 

5908.  I  wish  to  separate  that  general  question  from 
what  I  may  call  your  detailed  criticism  of  the  actual 
charges  for  men  sent  ont  P—We  do  not  contend  that 
the  calculations  of  the  actual  charges,  according  to  the 
present  system  of  the  depAts,  are  incorrect ;  all  we  aay 
IS  that  they  are  kept  up  on  too  hbrge  a  scale,  on  a  system 
of  organisation  which  is  nnneoeisaiy  for  tike  require- 
ments of  India. 

5909.  And  the  Indian  Government  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  scale  of  these  charges  were  revised  by,  we  will 
say,  a  Commission  sufficiently  independent  P-> We  do 
pot  object  to  the  actual  calcaiati(ms  of  the  coat  of  the 
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dep6t8 ;  no  doubt  they  arc  perfcotly  correct  mathe- 
matically ;  but  I  think  the  suggested  Committee  of 
officers  would  hardly  go  into  the  qiieations,  which  we 
put  forward,  as  to  the  men  in  the  dop6ts  forming  uu 
integral  part  of  the  home  army. 

5910.  Certainly  not;  bu!;  I  was cdUiug  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  par^  uf  yonr  criticUra 
haa  been  on  such  charges  as  S9l.  and  14-01.  psr  man,  as 
beioa:  on  too  large  a  scale;  and  you  have  suggesced 
yourself  that  economy  might  be  effected  by  an  amalga- 
mation of  dep6t3  and  other  means.  Tho;ie  are  the  points 
upon  which  I  want  to  know  what  kind  of  enquiry  would 
satisfy  che  Indian  Government  as  to  the  proper  amount 
of  such  a  oharge :  in  making  that  inquiry  the  inquiring 
officers  would  not  go  into  the  larger  question  as  to 
whether  these  men  are  available  for  the  home  service  or 
not ;  I  merely  refenred  to  an  inqairy  to  arrive  at  the  fact 
of  a  fair  oharge  for  the  training  of  these  men  ? — B^t  tlMn 
they  wonld  hare  to  take  the  chkrge,  as  it  would  have 
to  be  estiiuated  for  on  a  different  organisation.  All  we 
say  is  that  nnder  the  present  organiHatioii,  although 
the  accounts  may  be  right  enough — we  du  not  question 
them — yet  the  system  nnder  which  these  depots  are 
organised  is  needlessly  e:^naire  for  India  ;  and  I  can 
hardly  see  how  any  committee  of  officers  coald  go  into 
a  question  of  that  sort. 

5911.  You  think  they  wonld  not  be  able  to  advise 
the  Indian  Government  as  to  whether  these  charges 
were  excessive  P  I  want  to  come  to  something  that  would 
promise  a  conclusion.  The  great  difficulty  between 
England  and  India  is  that,  on  the  one  side,  tou  have 
the  War  Office  who  arrive  at  a  conclusion  that  these 
charges  aro  necessary ;  on  the  other  side  yon  hare  the 
Indian  Government  who  say  that  they  are  not  neoessary. 
There  is  no  meaua  of  arriving  at  a  decision  between 
those  two  parties — each  is  equally  satisfied  npon  the 
point ;  and  what  I  was  asking  is  whether  you  or  the 
Indian  Government  had  any  idea  as  to  the  method  by 
which  this  differeuce  of  opinion  could  be  tested  and  a 
fairly  independent  opiuiou  given  P  I  do  not  see  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  a  committee,  in  whioh  yon 
could  get  at  the  question.  I  do  not  know,  of  course, 
what  the  War  Office  would  say,  but  I  understaud 
the  War  Office  thronghont  have  argued  that  these 
charges  which  you  have  objected  to,  varying  from  891. 
to  llOZ.  for  the  Artillory,  are  necessary ;  you  say  tiiey 
are  not  P — We  say  that  they  are  not  neoeHsarjr,  because 
the  organisation  is  oil  too  ej^raeive  a  scale  for  our 
requirements ;  but  I  do  not  qQite  see  how  a  committee 
of  officers  is  to  determine  exactly  what  sum  weoaght  to 
pay  for  recruits.  I  suppose  an  estimate  might  be  made 
of  the  cost  of  the  recruits  it'  supplied  from  two  or  three 
dep6t8,  instead'of  from  a  large  depOt;  I  think  that 
would  be  a  different  thing. 

0912.  You  see  the  difficulty  I  um  in  is  that  yon  make 
a  certain  critioiau ;  1  anticipate  the  War  Office  will 
not  accept  this  criticism;  who  is  to  be  the  determining 
power  P  With  goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
or  the  Government,  there  should  be  some  method  of 
bringing  the  two  parties  together;  but  yon  do  not 
see  yonr  way  to  suggesting  a  method  i*  -I  think  the  only 
method  would  be  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  recruits,  if  supplied  from  a  single  large  dep&t  main- 
tained on  an  economical  scale,  instead  of  from  a  l&rge 
number  of  depAts. 

5913.  Ajid  how  would  you  arrive  at  that ;  how  would 

Eon  test  that? — It  would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
ut  I  suppose  it  might  be  done. 

5914.  When  I  asked  you  ab3dt  a  Oommisgion,  I 
was  only  thinking  that  the  Indian  Government  very 
naturally  would  have  a  desire  to  have  an  independent 
opinion,  and  I  wanted  to  know  ifyousee  how  you  conld 
get  an  independent  opinion  on  this  matter  which  the 
Indian  Government  would  accept. 

5915.  {8m'  Donald  Stew  iH.)  Does  not  your  argument 
anggest  that  a  more  economical  establishment  wonld 
prodnoe  the  same  results  as  regards  men  i* — Yes. 

5916.  Would  you  suggest  that  if,  instead  of  having 
10  or  11  small  dep6ts  scattered  about,  you  had  one  or 
two  large  ones,  you  conld  reduce  the  number  of  staff  P — 
Tes. 

5917.  That  wonld  be  the  only  way,  would  it  not,  in 
which  economies  oould  be  effected  P— 1  think  so. 

5918.  Is  there  any  other  way  ?— No,  I  think  that  it 
would  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  ufflccrs  employed 
and  their  staff,  and  in  other  expenses. 
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5919.  The  rank  of  the  officers?  In  having  dep6t6 
worked  by  officers  of  junior  rank? — That,  of  course, 
would  be  an  important  element. 

5920.  But  that  is  the  only  way  that  occurs  to  you  in 
which  an  economy  might  be  effected  in  carrying  ont 
this  scheme  ? — Yes. 

5921.  (Chairman,.)  You  say  in  this  memorandum  thai 
the  dep6t  charges  should  be  ittduced  by  not  less  tbaii 
iOO,0O0f.  Well  that  la  a  very  big,sum  to  be  eionomised 
unless  you  see  your  way  very  clearly  to  the  method  by 
which  the  economy  can  be  carried  ont  P — Yea ;  the  only 
method  is  the  one  I  have  indicated,  that  of  having 
some  authority  to  estimate,  to  go  into  the  question 
thoroughly,  and  see  what  rednctions  could  be  made.  <Hr 
what  ctawbaok  India  might  get,  assuming  that  the 
present  system  of  organisation  cannot  be  altered. 

5922.  Bnt,  at  all  events,  people  like  ourselves  are 
rather  puzzled  by  seeing  such  sums  as  100,000/.  put 
down  as  a  possible  economy  without  any  grounds  upon 
which  they  are  based,  except  the  general  statement  that 
the  charges  are  extravagant  P—No  exact  calcnlation 
could  be  made. 

5923.  The  next  head  is  the  agency  charges.  Is  there 
any  poiut  there  to  which  you  could  call  attention  P — 
Well,  the  only  point  was  that  the  Government  of  India 
hardly  saw  why  they  should  pay  these  regimental  agents. 

5924.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  is  hardly  a  practical 
qu&stion,  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  paid 
military  agent  now  P — No,  they  have  been  abolished  now. 

5925.  {Ghavrman.)  Then  we  come  to  charges  for  men 
who  had  deserted,  died,  or  were  discharged  with  less 
than  one  year's  service.  On  that,  I  see,  the  memo- 
randum suys  :  "  It  is  submitted  that  the  Government  of 
"  India  may  ask  that  India  should  be  relieved  of  these 
"  charged  altogether."  Perhaps  you  would  Htate  the 
ground  upon  which  that  demand  is  based? — We  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  loss  might  have  been 
prevented.  And  it  is  stated  that  in  the  days  of  the  old 
Warley  depdt  there  were  practically  no  dosertlons. 
Then,  again,  If  we  were  asked  to  supply  a  body  of  troops 
for  the  service  of  the  Government  at  home,  we  diouid 
not  charge  them  for  men  tl^  never  reoelred,  if  it 
happened  that  a  certain  number  of  desertions  took 
place  before  the  force  embarked.  We  soould  not  charge 
both  for  the  number  who  embarked  and  also  for  the  men 
who  deserted. 

5926.  That  is  in  reality  a  requeet  that  the  oapitation 
charge  should  be  reduced  by  that  amount  P — ^Tes. 

5927.  And  in  this  respect  yon  consider  that  the 
charge  is  excessive  P — Yes. 

5928.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  K-icessive  because  you  think 
that  you  ought  nut  to  bear  any  charge  for  waste  arising 
irom  desertion  or  any  such  causes  giving  rise  to  the 
disappearance  of  men,  when  they  may  have  bean  enlisted 
for  Indian  service  ? — ^No,  we  pay  so  much  on  the  men 
who  embark. 

5929.  But  is  not  waste  of  that  kind  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  raising  these  men  P— Yes,  but  we  pay  actu- 
ally the  capitation  on  the  number  of  men  who  embark. 

5930.  Yes,  bnt  that  is  loaded,  from  the  War  Otfioe 
point  of  view,  by  a  certain  charge  on  account  of  waste, 
which  necessarily  arises  in  this  way.  Do  you  not  think 
that  India  should  bearacharge,  just  as  the  British  Army 
bears  a  charge,  on  these  grounds  P — I  confess,  as  we  pay 
this  capitation  rate  for  men  who  embark,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should. 

5931.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  Is  nob  the  question  how  that 
capitation  rate  is  to  be  arrived  at  ?  Suppose,  like  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Elector  of  Sesse,  the  men  were  sold, 
would  not  the  selling  person  take  into  account  the  total 
cost  of  getting  the  force  he  did  sell,  inoluding'  those 
who  had  dropped  out  on  the  way  ? — Ye.s,  I  should  think 
he  would. 

6932.  {Chairman.)  I  think  that  we  could  agree  that 
this  is  part  of  the  charge  of  raising  this  force  ;  might 
wo  not  be  agreed  upon  thf^  P — It  ia,  I  suppose,  part  of 

the  charge. 

5933.  And,  therefore,  the  plea  on  your  part  rather  is 
that  7!.  lOf .  is  a  very  high  rate,  and  that  minor  charges 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  claimed  though  they  are 
legitimate  in  themselves  P — ^I  confess  that  hitherto  I 
have  always  felt  that  it  was  scarcely  a  logitimate 
oharge ;  bnt  perhaps  it  is  part  of  the  system. 

o934.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  drop  out  the  cost  of 
men  who  in  the  course  of  nature,  by  aeaths  or  other 
casualty,  hare  been  an  expense ;  I  do  not  see  wher« 
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Mofor-Om.    thftt  expense  is  to  be  charged ;  if  you  nmke  a  balance 
Sir  E.  H.  H.   sheet  that  mtut  come  in  oa  me  side,  mmt  it  not  P — 
.  CoUen,       Yes,  I  sappose  it  mnat  ander  theprcsentsjsicm. 
K.CI,E.        5935.  And,  therefore,  yon  ahoald  rest  on  the  general 
10  Maieli  1806   ^SiJi^Bi^^  ^^^^      whole  charge  of  71.  His:  is  high  and 
_____  "  that  minor  items,  tbongh  legitiniately  chargeable, 
should  be  reconsidered  aa  to  rhother  it  is  nccessarr  to 
charge  tliem  to  India  P — ^Tes. 

5939.  Then  oomes  the  maintenance  of  young  officer<; 
on  first'  appointment  prevtons  to  embarkation.  Ou 
that  the  memorandum  says:  "As  India  pays  a  large 
'*  contribntioii  for  Ibo  training  and  education  of  the 
"  officers  required  for  India,  Indian  revenues  Rhoutd 
'*  be  relieved  of  a  portion  of  this  charge  for  young 
"  j^ffloerB  "  ? — Well,  one  of  the  contentionn  is  that 
during  tlie  time  that  these  officers  are  in  England,  they 
form  part  of  the  British  arm^,  and  in  some  oases,  while 
they  are  retained,  their  serTicea  are  made  available  for 
daty,  or  might  be  made  available  for  duty,  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  perfoimed  bv  officers  who 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  absolutely  by  Her  Mt^esty'i 
GoTemment. 

5937.  {Sir  Btdph  Kaois.)  These  young  officers  arc  all 
in  CXC08S  of  the llritish  establishment,  are  they  not? — 
I  do  not  understand  that  they  arc. 

£938.  A  vacancy  arises  inaregiment  in  India,  andit  is 
necessary  to  replace  the  officer  who  has  fallen  ont  for  one 
reasonorthe  other;  sabsiitute  is  recruited  in  Bngland; 
ho  is  obtained  from  Sandhurst,  or  he  is  obtained  by  the 
Militia  examination,  and  he  is  appointed  to  a  regiment 
which  belongs  to  India.  Do  you  not  think  that  that 
is  a  proper  cbnrge  to  make  against  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment P — Why  should  we  pay  for  him  while  he  is  in 
Kngland  ? 

5939.  BccBU33  ho  is  pnrt  of  tho  Indian  array  ap- 
pointed to  tilt  a  vacancy,  not  appointed  for  duty  m 
tjngland — not  required  for  duty  in  England  r — Why, 
for  example,  should  you  charge  for  bnrrack  accommo- 
dation, when  probably  he  is  on  leave. 

5940.  But  do  ne  charge  for  barrack  arcommodation 
for  him  P — I  have  found  it  in  calculations,  in  details, 
[  think. 

SMI.  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  yon  would  prefer  a 
Rystem  under  which  the  offiMr  should  Ikj  appointed  and 
kepi  without  his  pay  until  he  embarks  for  India  P — No, 
I  did  not  say  kept  without  his  pay ;  but  I  would  prefer 
a  system  under  which  the  charge  should  fall  on  the 
country  in  which  the  officer  is  serving  at  the  time. 

5942.  But  an  officer,  on  appointment,  ^on  know, 
always  gets  two  to  three  months*  leave  P-  -les. 

5943.  Whomiei  he  nervinf^  under  those  conditions?— 
He  is  under  the  general  autbui  ity  of  the  .service  at  Lome. 

5944.  But  he  has  simply  l>een  appointed  with  the 
view  to  his  being  sent  out  to  India  to  till  a  vacancy  in 
the  Indian  establishment  P — ^Yes,  but  he  has  not  reached 
India. 

5949.  He  ib  in  existence  becansjo  the  Indian  Goverii- 
ineiit  must  have  him?— Yes.  but  while  he  is  at  home  hi: 
surely  adds  in  some  way  to  the  military  strength  of 
England ;  that  is  to  say,  you  might  utilise  his  services, 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary. 

5946.  Yes,  but  the  Homo  Government  does  not  want 
hiro ;  he  is  wanted  by  the  Indian  Goremment ;  he  is 
appointed  because  the  Indian  Government  wants  him. 
Y  ou  would  suggest  that  we  should  have  a  system  under 
which  officers  should  not  be  appointed  nntil  they 
actually  embark,  in  order  meet  the  wantK  of  India  P 
—No,  I  should  not  do  that. 

5947l  You  think,  then,  that  if  appointed  before  they 
omhark,  the  charge  for  any  pay  that  they  may  receive 
should  be  a  charge  against  the  British  Gcvemment, 
nlthoogh  they  are  not  on  the  British  cstablishmont. 
and  not  against  the  Indian  Government?— I  should 
certainly  say  that  the  officers,  being  in  England,  might 
bc.paid  for  by  tho  War  Office. 

594».  They  might  he,  but  ought  they  to  be  P— Yes,  I 
think  so. 

5949^.  (Ohairman.)  Your  criticism  on  this  point 
falls  under  that  general  argument  which  runs  through 
your  criticisms  npon  the  syatem,  that,  namclr,  when 
officers  are  in  England,  they  should  bo  considered  as 
available  for  English  purposes  P — Yes. 

5951.  You  hold  that,  while  they  are  on  English  soil, 
they  arc  available  for  England  and  not  for  India? — Yes. 

5952.  {Sir  lialph  Knor.)  But  the  logical  conclusion  of 
that  argument  is  that  India  shonld  pay  nothing  whatever 


of  any  expense  of  raising  and  training  its  offiocrs  in 
this  country? — Well,  this  is  comparatively  a  small 
item.  I  do  not  say  that ;  I  merely  generally  contend 
that  we  should  get  a  certain  drawback. 

6953.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  when  the  recruit  is  sent  to 
India  he  is  not  Hcnt  Hiraply  as  if  India  were  on  indepen* 
dent  territory,  and  for  Indian  purposes  only  ;  he  in  sent 
'ihere  bccanso  British  rule  is  in  India;  it  is  for  the  t^ako 
of  British  mic  that  they  are  sent  there ;  a  consideration 
must  be  made  about  that  P — Y'es. 

5954.  (Ohairman.)  Then,  I  suppose,  on  the  next 
heading,  cost  of  young  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  while 
under  instruction,  that  your  criticism  falls  very  mnoh 
under  tho  same  head,  does  it  not  P — Yes. 

5956.  (Sir  llalph  KiMx.)  The  case  is  a  little  different 
there ;  the  young  engineer  officers  are  under  instruction, 
are  they  not?  and  the  infantry  officer  ia  not  under 
any  in«trnction  necessarily  P — Still  they  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Royal  Kngineers.  T  do  not  understand  that 
they  are  snpemumerary  in  .such  a  case ;  they  form  part 
of  the  Royal  Engineer  establishment  in  England. 

5958.  Then  do  yon  think  that  tho  fhll  establishment  of 
Koj&X  Engineer  in  India  can  be  maintained  witlu>ut 
raising  any  additional  men  vo  keep  up  the  mpply  P — 
I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

5957.  Half  the  engineer  officer  establishment  or  very 
nearly  ha\{,  are  earring  in  India.  Do  you  think  it  is 
unnecessary  to  raise  any  additional  officers  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  supply  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  arise 
on  thut  establishment? — No  doubt  additional  officers 
have  to  be  raised. 

5955.  But  vou  vrould  seem  to  say  that  yon  thought 
these  formed  port  of  the  neceisary  British  establish- 
mont  P— They  form,  while  serving  in  England,  surely 
part  of  the  Boyal  Engineer  offlcwrs  in  England. 

5^5:^  Bat  they  are  the  youn^  officers  specjally 
passed  into  the  Bo^al  Engineers  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleting their  training  and  being  shipped  out  to  India 
m  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  in  India,  and  for  no  other 


purpose, 
doubt. 


Is  not  that  their  {KMitton  ?— That  is  so,  no 


5960.  And  do  you  not  tiiink  the  expense  of  that  is  a 
legitimate  charge  against  India  ?— No ;  I  do  not  think 
that  ii  is. 

5961.  (SirAjtdratc  Sooble.)  I  shoiild  like  to  ask  you 
about  that.  General  CoUeu.  Is  there  not  some  agree- 
ment  between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Home 
authorities  as  to  the  number  of  B^al  Engineers  that 
are  to  be  employed  in  India? — Yes,  it  has  been  laid 
down. 

6962,  Can  you  tell  me  what  that ag'rcemont  is? — The 
establishment  is  350.  distributed  as  follows  ;  Milituy 
Works  Department,  150;  Sappers  and  Miners,  61; 
Fublio  Wiirks  Pepartment,  1U6;  Survey  Department 
staff,  39  ;  total  350. 

5963.  How  long  has  that  arrangement  been  in  tone  ? 
—That  was  settled  in  1837. 

5964.  A  considerable  number  of  these  officers  are  not 
employed  on  military  duty,  but  on  what  you  may  call 
civil  work  in  the  Public  Works  Department  P — Yes,  the 
number  in  the  roblic  Works  Depariment  was  supposed 
to  be  130. 


596.5.  (Chairman.)  Then  there  comes  a  small  chai^, 
the  difference  between  the  pay  of  two  colonels  and  one 
li cut. -colonel  on  the  Indian  establishment  of  Royal 
Engineers,  but  employed  iit  home,  and  the  pay  of  three 
lieutenants  employed  instead  by  India  P — Well,  I  think 
that  in  this  case  it  was  objected  to  at  the  time,  but 
the  reason  hardly  holds  good  now.  I  think  it  waa 
objected  to,  because  at  the  time  the  War  Office  laid  sb'ess 
on  the  want  of  lieutenant-colonels,  but  really  we  did  not 
w^nt  thorn  in  India,  and  we  paid  the  difference. 

5366.  Are  they  being  paid  for  now  P— Not  at  this 
moment,  I  think. 

5967.  I  think  we  may  look  npon  this  as  a  oase 

de  minimis,  may  we  not  P — Yes. 

5968.  Then  comes  the  training  of  veterinary  snrgeons 
for  India  P — Thnt  in  my  humble  opinion  come.s  under 
the  same  catf^gory  as  tbc  other  charges.  These  offtoers, 
I  presume,  do  duty  in  connexion  with  horses  in  the 
British  mounted  services,  and  we  thouKht  that  tlte 
charge  was  somewhat  excessive. 

596!).  Sir  Ralph  Knox,  the  question  how  far  these 
officers  in  training  here  are  useful  to  England  is 
a  very  interesting  question  ond  importaut  to  m  j 
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Vluit  do  yon  think  would  be  the  best  time  for  taking 
that  question  as  a  whole  P  The  question  affects,  you 
Bee,  a  great  number  or  these  faeadingB.  I  suppoee  the 
War  Office  have  a  good  deal  to  say  upon  the  point,  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  do  not  think  they  are  of  value  to 
England.  Wo  hear  ftvm  Sir  Edwin  Collen  generally  his 
view  that  India  onght  not  to  pay  until  these  officers 
become  available  for  India.  I  suppose  that  you  will 
deal  with  that  pointt  will  yon  not  P  or  is  it  a  point  on 
which  yon  do  not  lay  any  special  airesB  ? 

{Sir  ItaJph  KnM.)  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  that  question  is  raised ;  but  it  u  roalW  the 
case  that  thew  are  additional  officers  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  think  of  bringing  into  existence, 
except  that  India  wants  Ihem ;  and  India  wants  them  as 
junior  officers  thoronghly  instruoteil  and  trained  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  or  at  the  Knginecrs*  esta- 
blishment at  Chatham.  They  are  not  used  in  the 
slightest  for  Home  Service. 

(Ciiairman.)  I  understand  Sir  Edwin  Collcn's  ai-gu- 
ment  to  Ijc  t^tat,  supposing  need  Lo  arise  bet^  these 
ofiKcers  would  be  available,  and  therefore  tbey  are  of 
service  to  England  in  case  of  need,  though  they  may 
not  in  times  oi  peace  be  necessary.  They  are  In  faoc 
part  of  an  actual  reserve. 

(Sir  Salph  Knox.)  Yes,  but,  in  the  fune  sense,  it  has 
been  argned  that  the  army  in  India  is  in  t^e  same 
condition,  vis.,  that  ve  can  use  them ;  nnder  those  oir- 
cumstances  we  ought  to  for  the  whole  of  the  army 
in  India. 

(Chairman.)  It  is  a  point  that  ve  roust  not  pass  by ; 
and  I  was  asking  you  when  yon  thought  it  would  be  most 
convenient  to  tMce  it  up.  Possibly  Sir  Kdwin  Oollen 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  answenog  you,  and  perhaps 
of  6ug^8ting  questions.  It  had  better  be  nndentood 
that  you  will  ask  questions  on  that  point  later,  and  we 
can  then  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides. 

(Sir  Ralph  Kno^.)  Yes,  but  it  appears  to  me  rather 
a  question  upon  which  some  military  otficer  should  be 
asked  as  to  the  value  of  the  existence  of  the  men  in 
this  country.  I  think  the  financial  view,  the  Secretary 
of  State's  view,  would  be  that  they  are  in  existence  only 
for  India,  and  England  does  not  want  them. 

(Chairman.)  That  is  rather  an  imjKirtant  point.  Wo 
have  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of  SirEawin  Collen 
as  an  Indian  militaiy  autnority,  and  the  question  in 
whether  we  should  not  have  an  English  military 
authority  to  give  information  nu  the  point  before  Sir 
Edwin  Collen  goes.  I  should  rather  like  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  to  hear  what  the  opinion  of  tho  English  export  is. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  not  the  question  one  of 
general  application  ?  It  would  apply  not  only  to  the 
rank  and  tile,  bnt  to  tho  professional  edut'aticn  of  every 
class  of  officer  trained  in  England  for  eventual  sorvico 
in  India. 

(Chairman.)  Still,  Sir  Donald,  do  we  not  want  an 
answer  on  this  point?  the  Indian  point  ia  that  each  of 
these  men  in  their  different  spheres,  while  they  are 
here,  is  useful  for  English  purposes. 

(Sir  Donald  SteKart.)  That  is  a  point  that  should  Iw 
considered. 

S970.  (Chairman.)  As  against  that  Indian  view,  onght 
we  not  tc  havo  an  English  military  opinion  P  At  all 
events  we  must  consider  that  before  next  time.  If 
possible,  while  wo  have  Sir  Edwin  Collen  hore,  the  per 
con'ra  opinion  should  be  stated,  so  that  he  can  give  any 
answer  tbat  he  niiy  tbink  dt  upon  it:* — (Sir  E. 
Collen.)  One  point  i  might  mention,  with  reference 
to  this  cost  of  training  veterinary  surgeons,  we 
do  not  make  any  charge  for  all  the  training  they 
receive  in  India  when  they  are  retnrned  to  the 
British  establishment.  That  also  applies  to  a  great 
many  cases  of  officers ;  wo  do  not  charge,  for  instance, 
for  the  musketry  training  of  the  British  army  in  India, 
although  we  were  charged  at  home.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  now  charged  for  the  Hytho  School  of  Musketry ; 
that  charge  has  been  knocked  off. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knor.)  That  was  when  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment started  the  same  schools  of  training  in  India ;  it 
-\ra9  felt  that  we  were  under  mutual  obligations  as 
regards  that  instmotion. 

(Chairman.)  And  then  the  charges  were  knocked  off'. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox--.)  And  we  knocked  off  the  cbazge  for 
modEetry. 

(Sir  Donald  SleioarL)  How  about  signalling  P 
(Sir  Ralph  Kn<»s.)  There  is  no  charge  for  it. 


5971-2.  (Chairman.)  Th^   next  heading  is  cost  of  Midor-Qen 

examination  of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Medical  Ser-  SirE.  H.  H, 

vice.   Tbat.  of  conrse,  is  merely  an  estimate,  and  I  CoUen, 

think  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  that  question.  It  K.C.I.E. 

is  a  charge  of  over  40ui.  in  each  year.  You  think  that   

a  high  one,  and  the  memorandum  suggests  a  reduction  March  1898. 

of  2001-  P— Yes,  we  thought  it  was  too  much.  - 

.■>!i73.  Then  tome  the  educational  establishments  ?— 
In  this  case,  taking  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 
hurst, the  principle  of  the  calculation  apparently  is, 
that  tho  whole  cost  of  the  establishment  is  entered,  and 
from  that  are  deducted  tho  contributionH  of  cadets;  tho 
net  result  is  so  much ;  upon  that  interest  is  added  on  tho 
total  cost  of  land  and  buildings  at  :ij  per  cent.,  namely, 
OIJOI.  Now,  we  objected  to  that  charge.  Those  buildings 
were  erected,  many  of  them,  many  yearn  ago,  in  1804, 
when  India  maintained  its  own  military  college,  and  we 
thought,  analysing  the  calculations  generally,  that  that 
washardlya  fair  charge  to  make  against  India.  'Rienwe 
thought  that  it  was  hardly  right  that  the  actual  expen- 
diture on  l>ehalf  of  India  should  he  taken  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-half  of  the  total  expense.  The  War  Office 
takes  the  number  of  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry  on 
the  Home  and  Indian  establishments,  and  gives  them 
as  British  3,606  ;  Indian,  including  Staff  Corps.  3,668  ; 
and  then  they  Fay,  "Well  yon  must  pay  haK";  but, 
of  course,  a  great  many  officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
on  tho  Indian  establishment  never  pass  through  Sand- 
hurst. ' 

5974.  And  do  all  the  British  ?— Kow,  at  thin  time ;  a 
good  many  of  them  had  not  patised  through  Sandhurst, 
but  bod  passed  through  Addisoombe,  for  instance. 

5976.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Bnt,  I  think.  Lord  Welby's 
question  points  to  the  fact  thatan  equally  largo  number 
of  British  officers  did  not  pass  through  Sandhurst  with 
the  number  of  Indian  officers  that  did  not  pass  through  ? 
— At  that  time. 

5976.  At  least  at  the  time  this  claim  was  madeP  

That  I  do  not  know  of. 

5977.  (Chaii'man.)  The  only  difference  now  is  that  all 
offloers,  whether  Indian  or  Imperial,  pass  through 
Sandhurst  P — Yes,  except  I  suppose  the  militia — they 
do  not. 

5978.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  No,  militia  officers  do  not 
pass  through  Sandhurst  P — But  all  bnt  militia  officers 
pass  through  Saudhnritt. 

(Chawman.)  Would  you  admit,  Sir  Ralph,  that  there 
is  any  ground  for  inquiry  under  these  different  heads, 
which  are  get  forth  in  the  appendix  P 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  I  do  not  think  so ;  still  less  so, 
because  of  the  fact  that  India  now  insists  on  all  officers 
required  for  the  Staff  Corps  necessarily  going  through 
Sandhurst ;  she  will  not  take  militiamen  at  all ;  in  faob 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  work  for  Sandhnist  now  is 
for  the  Indian  army. 

(Chairman.)  And  what  do  you  say  to  that  argument 
with  regard  to  the  excessive  nature  of  the  charge  for 
buildings  and  so  forth  P 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  I  remember  that  at  ono  time  the 
College,  in  consequence  of  tho  great  increase  in  the 
establishment  of  the  army,  bad  to  bo  iRcreased,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  the  Indian  Government  that  they 
should  snare  in  the  cost  of  erecting  the  buildings. 
They  declined,  T  think  very  properly,  but  tbey  said 
they  would  pay  the  necessary  share  of  rent  for  the 
erection  and  construction  of  these  buildings.  A  rent- 
charge  is  now  made  against  them  for  the  proportion  of 
the  Colle.ce  which  is  used  by  them,  that  rent  being 
calculated  upon  the  monrty  that  was  shown  to  have 
been  expended  upon  th*>  buildings  at  the  rate  of 
3  per  cent,  with  \  per  cent,  for  depreciation.  That  is 
practirally  the  cliar^  tbat  is  made  against  them  for 
the  cost  of  the  buildings  at  Sandhurst. 

5971).  (Ohairman.)  Well,  now  wlien  wo  oomo  to  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  the  olaSH  of 
criticism  with  regard  to  it  is  '■ery  much  the  same  as  with 
regard  to  Sandhurst? — Very  much  the  same. 

5980.  1  suppose,  as  for  as  the  future  in  concerned,  if 
all  offlccrs  have  to  pass  through  these  two  eatablish- 
ments,  }'ou  would  not  object  to  tho  proportional  division 
of  charge,  would  you  P  -No,  with  onu  exception,  namely, 
that  an  officer  does  not  complotehiBtrainingin  England, 
but  has  to  go  thnmgU  certain  military  education  in 
India,  as  Tor  example,  garrison  instruction.  We  do  not 
charge  the  War  Office  for  the  additional  training  that 
their  officers  get  in  India. 
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5981.  Then  have  yon  any  remark  to  make  on  the  Staff 
College  P— The  remark  which  I  have  to  make  on  it  is  that 
the  chaise  is  calculated  apmrtntly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  officers  on  the  British  and  Jndian  eBtablinh- 
ments  who  pacs  through  the  Stafl'  College  and  hold  staff 
ai-pointments,  ard  India  was  charged  one-fourth  of  the 
annual  expenditure  at  the  time  becouBe  there  were  32 
British  and  Staff  Corps  officeiH  serving  in  India  who 
had  passed  thi  ough  the  Staff  College  and  were  holding 
appointments.  Thht  we  hardly  think  to  be  fair, 
because  these  cfflccrs  may  not  remain  in  India,  and  we 
pay  of  course  directly  for  the  Indian  officers  who  pass : 
we  do  not  consider  that,  because  the  British  officers 
avo  put  on  the  Indian  establishment,  we  should  pay 
for  this  particular  foim  of  their  edncation. 

5982.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  Can  you  J^ay  ii^regard  to 
these  32  officers,  how  many  belong  to  the  Indian  Staff 
Corps,  and  how  many  "belong  to  regiments  which 
happened  to  be  serving  in  India  at  the  time  of  their 
admieeion  to  the  Staff  College  P— No,  I  bare  net  got  the 
detail. 

5983.  What  number  of  admiseiona  to  the  Staff 
College,  do  you  know,  is  allowed  to  Indian  Staff  Corps 
officers  P— There  are,  three  I  think,  now. 

5984.  Three  out  of  how  many  P— Out  of.  at  the  time 
this  was  written,  .32  ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  numbers 
at  the  present  moment. 

5985.  Anyhow  Indian  Staff  Cor|>s  officers  are  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  officers  who  pass  through  the 
Staff  College  P— Very  small. 

5986.  (Sir  Donald  Stevwrt.)  Is  it  not  a  grievance  of 
the  Indian  GoTemment  that  thej  cannot  get  admission 
for  more  of  their  officers  P— We  should  hare  been  very 
glad  to  have  got  some  more  officers  admitted. 

5987.  (Sir  Andrew  SfloWa.)  Keprcsentations  have  been 
made  by  the  Government  of  India  on  that  matter,  but 
they  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  greater  number 
of  admissions  for  the  Indian  Staff  CorpsP~No. 

5988.  {Sir  lialpk  Knox.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  many 
oTicflrs  serving  in  India  have  passed  through  the  Staff 
College  P— No. 

5989.  Is  it  not  a  necessary  part  of  Ihe  training  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  army  ?— Yes, 
it  is  a  genenJ  training  to  improve  the  army ; 
we  do  not  see  why  India  should  pay  particularly  for  the 
edncation  of  the  officers  who  happen  to  be  in  India. 

59f»0.  But  shon  Id  not  she  bear  her  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  training  given  to  officers  to  make  them 
effioiont  for  service  in  India  F— Not  in  thin  particular 
instance,  I  think;  I  should  say  we  mi^ht  as  logically 
charge  the  War  Office  for  onr  military  Xdocation 
Depnrtment — the  garrison  instruction  that  the  officers 
get  in  India. 

5991.  But  those  are  omitted,  bucaasfc  iustiiuiions  of 
the  same  kind  are  maintained  in  both  countries;  of 
oonrse  the  Indian  Governmeni  might  roake  a  charge  if 
we  made  a  charge,  but  those  are  maintained,  ,jast  like  the 
regimental  institutions,  to  keep  up  the  training  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Staff 
College  is  soioething  apecial,  and  India  has  net  a  Staff 
OoUege ;  and  the  only  Staff  College  training  which  an 
officer  of  the  British  Army  can  get  is  here  :  and  it  is 
necerisnry  that  a  certain  pronortion  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  should  have  passed  through  this  college  i'— Yes, 
but  it  is  an  institution— apart  from  the  few  Indian 
candidates  that  are  allowed  to  go  through  it— which  was 
ecttablished  for  the  British  Army  generally. 

5992.  Including  that  portion  of  it  which  is  serringin 
India?— Yes,  that  is  bo. 

5993.  {Sir  Andrew  Scobte.)  Is  not  the  complaint  (his, 
that  the  proportion  of  officers  whoso  services  are  secured 
to  India  is  very  small,  whereas  the  number  of  officers 
who  are  practically  paid  for  by  India,  cease  in  a  few 
yenrs  to  servo  in  India  at  all  P— That  is  my  argament. 

."994.  (Sir  Salph  Knox.)  But,  equally,  a  considerable 
number  of  officers  are  paKsing  from  time  to  time  out  to 
India  who  have  given  some  of  their  service  in  England 
and  given  the  rest  of  their  service  in  India,  having  been 
trained  at  the  Staff  (  'oUcge  ;  and  India  has  the  advan- 
tage of  those  services  P— The  supply  is  kept  up  no 
doubt. 

5965.  {Ghaiimnn.)  Then  the  Army  Medical  School  at 
Netley.  Ou  that  point  I  gather  that  the  Indian 
Government  are  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a 
disconnection  of  the  Indian  service  P— That  was  so  when 
this  was  written ;  but  it  has  since  bpen  determined  to  let 
things  go  on  as  th^  are. 


5906.  Do  yon  think  at  present  that  the  charges  are 
too  heavy,  Eulowing  that  some  payment  should  be  made 
on  account  of  Ketley  ?— As  I  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
follow  the  method  that  was  pursued  in  making  the 
oalr^tilations;  and  I  merely  alluded  to  tho  fact  that  the 
India  Office  Committee  considered  that,  a?  no  surgeons 
hsd  been  appointed  to  the  Army  Medical  Department 
since  July  1887,  and  only  four  candidates  were  selected 
at  the  examination  in  August  1888,  all  of  whom  were 
for  the  Indian  Service,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  cost  being  charged  against 
Indian  revenues  :  bnt  I  am  nnable  to  say  at  the  present 
time  what  the  charge  would  be. 

5997.  Then  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shooburyness. 
Here  the  memorandum  conUimplatea  a  considerable 
reduction,  2,500i.  P — One  of  the  reasons  thatwe  thought 
made  for  tbe  reduction  of  the  charge  was  thatwe  had 
to  pay  for  the  experimental  branch  of  the  School  of 
Gunnery  as  well  as  the  inatmctional,  and  that  England 
Would  be  obliged  in  any  cose  to  keep  up  an  establish- 
ment to  carry  out  experiments.  Also  we  consider  that 
the  nnrobers  of  wnllery  on  the  two  establiehmmts 
should  not  form  tho  basis  of  calculation.  We  thought 
a  calculation  should  be  made  simply  on  the  number  of 
officers  sent  home  from  India  to  undergo  a  course  of 
instruction, 

599^.  (Sir  Btdph  Km  c.)  But  ovory  officer  of  artillery 
goes  to  thifl  School  of  Gunnery,  does  he  not  P~-At  some 
time  or  other ;  not  throogh  the  long  course,  I  think. 

5999.  He  goes  through  Korao  coarse  there  a!J  soon  as 
he  pasBOs  out  of  the  Academy  and  drill  ? — No  doubt. 

8000.  That  part  of  the  necessary  instruction  of  a 
young  artillery  officer,  is  it  i.ot  ? — I  do  not  think  that  in 
every  case  ho  goes  to  Shoeburyncss. 

6001.  (Sir  Donald  Stewarl.)  I  rather  think  that  he 
must  go  through  a  ocurse  now  ? — Yes,  through  a  course. 

6002.  I  am  not  quito  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  so. 

6003.  (Ghftirman.)  Next  the  School  of  Military 
Engineering  P — There  uf  course  the  objection  was  on  the 
general  lines  of  the  other  case,  that  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  charge  India  so  mnch  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  when  tho  pro- 
fessors and  instructors  had  to  be  kept  up  in  any  case. 

6004.  Then  there  is  ihe  Srhool  of  Musketry  ?— That 
charge  has  heen  withdrawn. 

6.)0o.  The  Artillery  Collt-ge  P—  There  again  the 
officers  who  go  through  th\n,  i  believe,  do  not  always 
return  to  India  by  any  means;  they  take  appointments 
at  Woolwich  ;  and  we  thought  the  charge  was  ezcessive 
on  that  consideration. 

6006  Now,  taking  the  whole  of  thiw  head  of  service, 
educational  establishments,  the  Indian  Grovernment 
ttironghout  criticises  the  charges  made  against  them 
for  one  reason  or  another  as  excessive.  Have  ■  you 
ever  considered  what  course  would  satisfy  yon  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  charge  P  Here,  again,  I  go 
back  upon  the  same  limits  as  1  have  mentioned  to 
you  before,  namely,  that  the  War  Office  have  a  reason, 
and  I  think  we  should  all  admit  a  fairly  arguable 
reason,  on  their  side ;  yon  have  a  reamn,  and  I  think 
we  should  all  admit  a  fairly  ai^uablo  reason  on  yonr 
side,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  ;  ^ve  yon  ever  considered 
in  what  form  an  opinion  should  be  arrived  at  thatwonld 
satisfy  yon  as  between  those  two  sides  P— No,  of  oourae, 
it  was  with  the  (>bject  of  getting  such  opinion  that  this 
memorandum  was  sent  home  and  placed  before,  as  we 
hoped,  Ijoi  d  North  brook's  CommisEion  ;  that  was  not 
done. 

6007.  Of  course  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the 
Indian  Goromment  have  any  recommendation  to  make 
upon  tbat  point  P — No,  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
particular  proposition  of  the  kind. 

6008.  Do  yon  not  t^ink  it  would  be  a  desirable  thing 
that  they  should  formulate  m  opinion  as  to  what 
would  satisfy  thera,  what  form  of  investigation  would 
reconcile  them  to  paying  the  sum  that  that  authority 
might  recommend  P — Personally  I  should  say  that  we 
should  have  been  very  well  satisfied  with  the  Com- 
mission  with  Lord  Nortbbi-ook  &r  president,  and  the 
members  that  they  had  who  were  investigating  the 
charges  and  the  ailments  on  all  these  beads.  As  I 
said,  Lord  Northbrook,  after  having  considered  those 
papers,  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  thought 
52.  a  head  was  sufficient. 

6009.  I  think  Lord  Norihbi-ook's  view  was  that,  if 
any  cnmmispion  or  committee  was  to  go  into  these 
questions  of  principle,  it  would  require  to  be  a  oommis- 
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lion  differenUy  oonBtitnted  from  that  over  wfaioh  htt 
presided  P — Yes. 

6010.  Tlie  Indian  GoTemmcnt  have  not  considered 
any  form  of  inqniry  that  they  would  like  and  the  reBolt 
of  which  they  would  accept? — No,  not  with  regard  to 
the  investigation  of  these  charges  particularly. 

6011.  {Mr.  Bticlianan.)  Was  this  despatch  sent  to  Lord 
Northbrook's  Commission? — ^No;  it  was  decided,  1 
believe,  at  home  that  it  should  not  be  laid  before  his 
Oommission. 

6012.  But  were  these  points  not  considered  by  his 
GommisBioup — No.  Of  coarse  the  charges  themselves 
were,  but  not  the  argnments  which  were  bronght 
forward  by  the  Government  of  India  in  their  despatch. 

6013.  {Sir  Donald  8t«waH.)  The  India  Office  wss 
verj  ansioas  that  the  memorandum  shoald  be  laid 
before  them  P— Yea. 

{Ohairman.)  Do  you  know.  Sir  Ralph,  why  it  was 
not  l^d  before  yoti  F 

6014.  {Sir  Ralph  Knw,)  No,  I  cannot  say  that?— 
I  think  it  is  stated  in  the  papers. 

{Sir  James  Pnle.)  At  first  the  War  Offioo  declined  P 

{Sir  Ralph  Knixe.)  Yes,  they  did. 

{Sir  JmMB  Petls.)  Subsequently  the  Commission  did 
not  take  the  letter  and  memorandum  into  consideration, 
because  the  War  OIBce  amended  their  claims  ? 

(£itr  Ralph  Knox^  They  amended  their  claims  in  one 
or  two  points. 

6015.  {Chairman. )  We  have  got,  8ir  Edwin,  to  No.  11. 
Advance  of  25  days'  pay  to  men  embarked  as  drafts  to 
India.   On  that  no  question  arose,  7  think  P — No. 

6016.  Then  No.  12 — Espenses  of  men  awaiting  dis- 
ohai^,  including  travelling  expenses  of  invalids  P 
— There  again  wc  have  found  great  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  caicolation.  We  thought  that  the  nnmber  of 
days  India  was  charged  was  excessive,  that  is,  India 
was  charged  in  1886-87,  for  60  days  for  men  with  regi- 
ments, and  for  36  and  78  days  respectively  for  men 
who  were  with  detachments  or  invalids;  we  thought 
that  the  charge  for  men  while  they  were  in  England 
after  disembarkation  and  joining  the  army  reserve,  or 
after  dischaive,  was  exOessiTe.  We  thought  that  the 
transfer  of  the  men  to  the  army  referve  shoald  be 
quickly  accomplished,  and  that  Indian  rerennes  should 
not  be  charged  with  the  pay  of  the  men  for  a  single 
day  after  disembarkation,  beoause  they  then  come 
practically  on  the  military  establishment  of  England. 
With  regard  to  invalids  it  appeared  to  as  from  the 
calculation  that  it  was  assumed  that  the  invalid  was 
detained  50  days  after  arriving  at  Nctley. 

6017.  The  contention  is  that  that  charge  jrhimld  be 
reduced  bj  almost  one-half  P — ^Yes. 

6018.  Is  that  based  on  any  calculation  of  actual 
reductioDS  that  might  be  possible  P — It  was  based  on  a 
general  conclusion,  not  on  any  actual  calculations. 

6019.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  it  was  stated,  was  it;  not, 
that  actual  experience  showed  that  the  invalids,  who 
came  from  India,  did  remain  in  Netley,  on  the  average, 
50  days,  before  they  were  discharged  or  sent  back  to 
their  regiments,  was  it  not  ? — Was  that  the  average  p 

6020.  Yes  P— Is  that  the  average  every  year  P 

6021.  It  was  taken  over  one  or  two  years,  I  think ;  of 
course  it  may  have  varied  since  ? — Yes. 

6022.  But  that  was  the  basis  of  the  charge. 

6023.  {Chairman.)  Then  No.  Ill— Share  of  cost  of 

Say  and  allowances  of  staff  of  honpitals  and  discharge 
epfits,  and  expenses  of  invalid.s,  except  pay  and  traveU 
lingP — There,  again,  we  could  not  follow  the  calcnla* 
tiona  elactly. 

6024.  But  there  was  a  representative  of  India  on 
Lord  Northbrook's  Commission ;  did  be  remonstrate 
against  the  data  ou  which  these  calculations  were 
made  P  For  instanc*),  did  he  object  to  the  length  of 
time  that  the  men  awaiting  their  discharges  were  kept 
npon  Indian  pay  f— Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6025.  Would  yon  not  rather  have  expected  that  the 
Indian  representative  who  was  present  and  heard  all 
these  calcclations  dit^oussed,  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, would  have  objected  if  he  had  thought  the 
data  were  insafBcient  P— I  do  not  rememl)er  who  the 
officer  was  except  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe. 

6026.  I  think  in  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe  India  always 
had  a  very  stout  champion  of  Indian  claims? — Yes,  I 
quite  admit  that  under  Iiord  Northbrook's  Commission 


the  claims  of  the  War  Office  were  Tery  considerably  Mtiior-Gtit, 

reduced ;  bnt  I  cannot  say  whether  Sir  Tbonuw  Sec-  SirM.  B.  if. 

combe  took  exception  totnose  charges,  or  whether  CtUm, 

majority  of  the  Commission  may  have  overruled  him.  X^Ctl-^t 
I  know  this,  that  as  regards  the  depSte,  certainly  in  his 

last  report,  he  did  make  a  strong  representation — that  IBManhlSSC 
was  at  the  conclusion  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Gommiuion 
— to  the  effect  that  the  depdt  charges  were  exoesaive, 
and  should  be  inquired  into. 

6027.  Yes,  and  the  fact  of  his  making  such  a  repre- 
sentation, shows  that  his  attention  was  nUj  directed  to 
these  matters  P— Yes. 

6028.  And,  if  he  did  make  a  representation  upon  these 
other  questions,  is  it  not  rather  j>rtm4  faeie  evidence  that 
he,  who  had  to  go  into  the  details,  did  not  object  to  the 
arithmetic^  calonlations P — I  should  say  bo;  but  of 
uourse  I  do  not  know  what  passed  before  the  Ckimmia- 
ston  ;  it  may  have  been  a  matter  of  compromise. 

6020.  Sir  Ralph,  have  you  anything  to  say  with 
regard  to  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe  P  Ynn  see  the  point 
at  issue  is  this ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  obieotions 
raised  on  details,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  an 
authority  to  definitely  decide  between  these  difi'erent 
opinions.  If  you  have  had  a  committee  am  which 
India  wan  represented,  and  if  the  Indian  representative, 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  went 
through  all  those  arithmetical  details,  and  if  he  did  not 
object  at  the  time,  is  not  that  rather  strong  eridenoe 
that  these  objections  of  detail  are  not  altogether  well 
founded  P 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  According  to  my  recollection.  Sir 
Thomas  Succombe  did  not  raise  any  objection  to  these 
minor  charges  in  detail.  He  went  into  very  great 
dctai)s  as  regards  the  charge  for  the  recruits  and  tlw 

E cried  they  had  served  in  England,  and  the  period  they 
ad  to  give  in  India  and  so  on,  because  he  held  the 
view,  as  the  Indian  Government  did,  that  anabateraont 
shonid  be  made  on  that  account.  Bnt  I  think  he  accepted 
the  charges  that  were  made  on  account  of  the  innuids 
and  so  forth,  from  the  evidence  that  was  put  before 
him. 

6030.  {Chairman.)  If  you,  Sir  Edwin,  were  assured  on 
that  point,  shonid  yon  be  content  to  accept  the  fact 
that  Sir  Thomas  Seccombe  did  not  object  as  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  arithmetical  data  were  right  P — I 
should  be  ouite  prepared  to  accept  the  evidence  in 
regard  to  tne  arithmetical  data ;  but  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  regard  to  the  hospitaU,  we  make  no  charge 
agaitist  the  War  Office  when  soldiers  are  landed  siok 
in  India. 

6031-2.  That  is  a  broader  (question.  The  point  which 
I  call  the  arithmetical  point  is  this  : — why  snould  India 
pay  for  50  days  for  invalids  P  I  class  that  under  the 
arithmetical  objections.  What,  therefore,  I  wanted  to 
know  was  whether,  if  you  were  satisfied  that  Sir  Thomas 
Seccombe  did  not  raise  an^  question  on  these  points, 
yon  would  be  satisfied,  while  entirely  reserving  your 
opinion  upon  the  other  points,  that  that  point  had 
been  sufficiently  investigated  P — Of  course  I  shonid  be 
quite  prepared  to  accept  statement  made  by  Sir 
Ralph  Knox  that  they  are  on  an  average  SO  6a^»  in 
hmpital,  and,  therefore,  they  are  charged  against  India. 
But  taking  the  question  of  the  army  reserve,  I  do  not 
know  why  we  should  pay — ^I  think  it  is  60  days  before 
they  pass  to  the  reserve— beoause,  directly  they  laud 
in  England,  they  become  part  of  the  establishment — 
at  least,  they  beoomo  available. 

6033.  Your  point  is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  pay  the  War  Office  for  36  days  of  a  man's 
service  in  England,  before  he  is  transfernd  to  the  army 
reseiTc  P — ^Yes. 

6034.  And  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  if  Sir 
Thomas  Seccombe  didnotraise  an  objection,  you  would 
accept  the  fact  that  ho  was  present  at  the  discussion 
of  the  question  and  did  not  raise  an  objection,  as  show- 
ing that  there  was  reason  for  the  decision  P— 1  have  no 
donbt  that  the  point  received  every  consideration  from 
him ;  at  the  same  time  £  should  prefer  

6036.  To  know  the  reasons  P — Yes,  to  record  the  fact 
that  we  thought  that  India  oaght  not  to  pay  for  the  man 
after  he  had  landed  in  England. 

6036.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  this  36  days'  charge  for 
the  man  before  ne  passed  to  the  reserve,  includes  pay 
for  passage,  does  it  uot.°-  28  days. 

6037.  It  takes  eight  days  after  they  have  landed  in 
this  country  for  their  discharge  ? — Yes }  we  pay  every- 
thing, in  fact— for  the  men  going  our,  and  coming  home, 
when  they  are  away  bom  England. 
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Mmor  Gen.       6038.  But  this  36  days,  which  is  put  down  an  the  claim 
Sir  jE.  S.  H.  for  the  period,  does  include  the  jieriud  of  the  paBaage 
CiAltiH.       home,  doea  it  not  P— Tee,  it  is  stated  here—*'  including 
28  dftys." 

6089.  Tea,  including  28  daye.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
assnmed  that  it  will  take  eight  dajB  after  the  man 
lainds  to  complete  his  documonta  and  pobs  him  out  of 
the  army  P— Quite  so,  but  even  so  we  think  that  the 
day  he  disembarks  he  should  be  paid  for  by  England, 
just  as  we  pay  for  every  soldier  whom  we  embark  from 
jQnglaud. 

6040.  But  this  mau  is  sent  home  to  be  discharged,  ia 
he  not  ?— He  is  sent  home  to  be  passed  into  the  reserve, 
not  disobarged, 

6041.  iGKaiTman.)  Then  rebate  on  men  retuniing 
fron-  India?— There,  again,  the  Goveniment  oi  Indm 
protested  against  the  iuadoquacy  of  the  rates  allowed 
by  Mr.  Bonverie's  Committee,  which,  however,  are 
more  favourable  than  the  mte  which  was  allowed  by 
the  War  Office.  The  argument  was  that  the  servioe 
that  the  mau  gave  to  India  was  probably  not  more  than 
six  years  out  of  the  Iwelye  total  colour  and  reserve  ser- 
vice, so  that  it  might  be  aaid  that  he  served  the  War 
Offico  for  one-half  the  period  of  his  »ervioe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  service  in  India  now  is  only  five 
years  and  four  months.  I  have  a  return  which  I  oan 
put  in  showing  this ;  it  was  the  original  War  Office  cal- 
onlation,  and  that  ia  the  actual  fact  at  the  present  time.* 

6042.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.\  Do  yon  know  when  that 
calculation  waa  made  ?— It  was  made  some  yeare  ago, 
but  I  have  a  return  showing  the  actual  semce  of  the 
men  who  have  come,  or  are  coming,  home  this  last 
troopmg  season,  and  the  average  service  in  India  of 
the  wh^e  of  the  returning  troops  is  five  years  and  four 
months. 

604i3.  That  is,  I  presume,  after  allowing  for  loss  of 
service  in  oonsequenco  of  invaliding,  death,  and  ao  on  ? 
—It  is  taking  the  actual  service  of  the  men  who  are 
going  home. 

6044.  But,  of  course,  the  invaliding,  and  the  deatha 
and  so  on,  do  curtail  the  averse?— I  t^o  not  think  the 
return  takes  into  account  the  deaths.  It  is  an  abstract 
statement,  showing  the  number  of  men  who  have  pro- 
ceeded or  will  proceed  out  of  India  during  the  trooping 
season  1895-96,  the  duration  of  their  aervice  jn  India 
up  to  31  Bt  March  1896,  which  is  the  most  unfavour- 
able ;  and  it  gives  the  average  for  the  four  Oommands, 
via.,  five  years  four  months  and  nineteen  days. 

6045.  (Chairman.)  Well,  that  brings  ua  through 
all  the  headings,  except  deferred  pay :  and,  to  sum- 
marize, I  would  ask  yon  whether  you  have  made  any 
calculation  of  the  sums  which  the  Indian  Government 
think  ought  to  bo  remitted  under  these  different  heads, 
because  I  see  that,  upon  a  number  of  caaea,  actual 
sums  are  apoken  of.  For  instance,  100,0001.  under  the 
dep6tB,  iO,OOOZ.  under  the  expenses  of  men  who  are 
awaiting  discharge,  and  ao  on.  Have  you  ever  pat  the 
total  charge  on-  which  the  capitation  is  at  present 
calcalated  on  the  one  side,  and  ihe  amount,  which  the 
Government  of  India  think  ought  to  bo  struck  off  from 
it,  on  the  other ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  we  Imigbt  get 
the  views  of  Uie  Government  of  India  as  to  what  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  should  be,  apart  from  those 
general  question  of  what  I  may  call  consideration  for 
the  circumstances  of  India  ?—i  think  that  the  general 
oonclusion  come  to  was  that  there  should  be  a  capita- 
tion of  hi.  per  head,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
various  contentions  brought  forward. 

6046.  That  has  not  actually  been  put  down  ?  That 
would  be  taking  one-third  off?— It  was  actually  put 
down  at  hi.  in  the  despatch  of  1890. 

6047.  But  upon  what  was  that  rate  based  ?— It  wa« 
baaed  upon  all  these  calculations. 

6048.  The  proposal  as  shown  in  paragraphs  18  and 
]  9  of  the  Despatch  of  1890  ia  to  deduct  aomething  like 
one-third,  260.0001.  on  722,0001. 

{Sir  Ralph  Kwk.)  That  722,000i.  indndea  deferred 
pay,  does  it  not  ? 

(Chairman.)  No,  it  does  not  include  it.  The  War 
OfficrcW  waa  in  188^,  770,000?.;  1880-87, 
641  OOOi  •  1887-88.  722.000i.  The  Indian  Government 
proposed  a  reduction  of  about  260,000i. ;  but  I  think 
the  actual  payments  in  those  years  were  between 
500,000/.  and  600,000/.,  were  they  not  ? 

(Sir  Balph  Knoas.)  Yea;  the  present  payment  ia 

abopt  55O,O0Qf .  
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{Chairman.)  fjSO.OOOi.  j  that  really  ia  a  dedaction  veiy 
nearly  equal  to  the  amount  token  off  your  claim  }sj  the 
Indian  Government  P  Take  the  year  1887-8,  722,000{., 
deduct  from  it  260,0001. 

{Sir  Andrew  Scohh.)  Tbat  leaves  462,000/. ;  the  pay- 
ment    90,000/.  more,  you  sec. 

{Chairman.)  Tes,  but  a  very  large  aam  was  tokem  off 
the  amount  of  that  claim. 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yes.  That  claim,  I  thiuk.  I  shonld 
explain,  went  before  Lord  Northbrook's  Committee,  and 
there  were  several  changes  introduced  into  it  which  wore 
departures  from  the  lines  upon  which  the  previous  claims 
had  been  prepared  ;  and  Lord  Northbrook  decided  that 
wo  should  adhere  to  the  old  lines. 

{Chairman.)  Were  those  proposed  de{>arturce  sup- 
posed  to  bo  in  favour  of  a  larger  contribution  from 
India? 

(Svr  Ralph  Knox.)  Yon.  They  mainly  arose  in  this 
way :  we  found  that  the  aotnal  expcuao  which  had  been 
incurred  in  raising  and  traininp;  men  for  the  cavalry, 
and  for  the  mounted  portion  of  the  Royal  Artillerv,  had 
been  far  in  excess  of  the  calculated  aam ;  and  it  was 

E reposed  to  charge  India  with  the  actual  cost  that  had 
eeu  incurred  both  at  the  Cavalry  dep6t  and  at  the 
Horae  and  Field  irtillery  depdts :  bat  Lord  Northbrook 
decided  that  we  should  proceed  upon  t!ke  ^teviaa» 
wrangement,  which  was  a  calculated  sum  considerably 
less  than  the  actual  charge. 

6049.  (Chairman.)  We  may  now  paas  to  deferred  pay. 
Would  you  tell  ns  the  history  of  deferred  pay  P  It  is 
a  comparatively  modem  charge,  is  it  not? — ^Yes.  It  was 
introduced,  I  think,  in  1876,  and  was  first  fixed  at  2d. 
per  day.  and  ia  now  at  the  rate  of  31.  a  year.  It  is  given 
for  service,  with  the  oolonra  or  in  the  reaerve,  up  to  12 
years. 

6050.  (Str  Ralph  Knox.)  But  it  goes  beyond  that  for 
nou-commisBioned  offioera  now  P — Yea,  up  to  21  years, 
ia  it  not  P  That  is,  for  non-oorDmiaaioned  offioera  above 
the  rank  of  sergeant. 

6051.  No  ;  including  the  rank  of  sergeant? — Includ- 
ing the  rank  of  sergeant  P  I  thought  it  waa  above.  The 
chai^  for  deferred  pay  haa  risen  from  29,0002.  in  1879-' 
80,  to  208,140^.  in  1892-93  as  estimated. 

6052-4.  (Chairman.)  The  amount  actually  issued  tn 
1879-80  was  29,0001.  As  you  aav,  it  is  ronnhig  forward. 
In  1891-92  it  was  241,000/.;  in  1892-93.  208,OOOL ;  in 
1893-94,  188,000Z. ;  in  1894-95,  230,000/.  ?— It  was  i^aid 
by  the  War  Ofiice  in  1876,  I  think,  tbat  the  maximum 
probably  would  1x?  reached  in  1890,  aud  that  the  total 
amount  would  be  325,000/.,  of  which  51  per  cent,  would 
be  paid  by  India.  Then  I  think  there  was  another 
calculation  that  it  would  be  reached  in  1895,  imd  thit 
220,0002.  would  be  payable  by  India. 

6056.  Well,  it  actually  is  230,000i.  p— It  haa  increased 
beyond  the  maximum. 

6056.  That,  I  suppose,  is  due  to  the  increase  of  the 
the  forces  in  India,  is  it  noiP — I  do  not  know  whether 
the  last  estimate  was  made  since  the  increase  or  bcf.iro 
it. 

61)57.  But  at  all  events  may  wo  look  upon  it,  as  far  as 
you  know,  that  we  have  now  alwnt  reached  the  maxi- 
mum?— I  am  hardly  able  to  say,  but  I  should  hope  so. 

6U.'^>8.  Do  you  happen  to  know,  Sir  Balph  ? 

(Sir  Balph  Knox.)  Yea.  It  is  auppoaed  to  be  now  at 
ita  maximum ;  it  varies  from  i^ear  to  year,  sometimes 
we  have  a  high  year  aud  aomntimoa  a  low  year. 

(Chairmon.)  For  instance,  in  1892  the  Indian  charge 
was  212.00<J/.,  falling  to  138,00')  in  lb88. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knoz.)  We  look  to  the  average  normal 
Indian  cWge  as  about  211,0001.  a  year. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  Three  times  seventy  thousand  ? 

{Sir  Ralph  Knoz.)  Yea,  three  times  soventy  thousand. 

6059-60.  (OAotrmoM.).  VITell,  against  that  increase  of 
effective  charge,  could  you  tell  us  at  all  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  abort  service  system  on  the  non-effective  charge? 
— I  think  it  would  bo  very  difficult  to  say  what  would  be 
the  financial  effect  of  the  short  service  system.  1 
think,  if  I  recollect  right,  tbat  when  the  War  Office 
claimed  that  there  had  been  200,000/.  saved  on  pensions. 
Lord  Hartincton  in  1881,  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  contended  that  part  of  the  saving  on 
those  pensions  would  have  accrued  in  any  case.  Then 
there  must  be  an  extra  charge  on  account  of  transport: 
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and  I  thiidL  that  ft  GomzaittM  of  the  Council  of  India 
Bftid  that  it  would  oftuse  an  extra  cborgo  of  aboni: 

126,0001.  to  ISO.OOOZ. 

6061.  But  the  factfl  are  not  in  that  direction,  aro 
they  P — think  Uiat  can  be  explained  when  we  oomo 

to  that  eubjeut. 

6062.  I  may  remark  in  passing  that  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  troop  scrTice  in  1870-71  was  303,000(.  and  in 
1877-78,  before  the  increase  of  forces,  about  193.000!.. 
and  I  think  it  bas  risen  now  to  S&5,000£.  Therefore  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  cost  of  transport  has 
increased? — No. 

6063.  And  I  may  add  that  I  was  looking  yesterday  at 
the  cost  of  transport,  and  I  found  that,  if  yoii  take  the 
average  up  to  some  little  time  ago,  perhaps  five  or  six 
years  ago,  it  was  300,000i.  a  year,  and  since  then 
It  has  fallen.  Therefore  I  do  not  think,  if  we  may 
judge  from  those  figures,  we  can  quite  say  there  is  any 
extra  charge  on  that  account]' — Bat  I  think,  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  that  the  decrease  must  be 
due  to  other  causos,  because  if  you  have  an  army  which 
has  to  be  relieved  once  in  every  six  years  inntead  of  onoe 
iu  every  12  years,  the  expenses  of  truisport  must  be 
larger;  I  mean,  another  set  of  considentions  must 
oome  in. 

6004.  Quite  so  P — I  tlunk,.with  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  troopships  and  so  on.  and  the  way  the  oalcnlationg  are 
made  they  show  a  decreasing  charge  on  that  account. 

6065-6.  Quite  so.  I  am  only  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  on  the  face  of  the  expenditure,  the  transport 
charges  hare,  as  I  hare  said,  very  largely  decreased  P— 
Yes. 

6067.  The  decrease  may  be  due,  as  vou  say,  to  other 
cansea  ;  but  so  far  there  is  no  extra  charge  to  the  tax- 
payer  under  that  service  P— No.  What  we  should  say 
would  be  that  if  we  liad  the  men  for  12  years  instead  of, 
say.  for  six  years  in  India,  we  shoold  have  got  a  much 
larger  reduction  of  transport  chai^^. 

6068.  Then  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  deferred  pay 
amounted  to  230,0002.,  osculations  have  been  made  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  non-effeotive  charge  under 
long  service,  and  what  it  will  be  under  short  service 
in  a  normal  condition.  I  have  before  me  a  calculation 
by  Sir  Ralph  Knox  showing  that,  when  the  normal  con- 
dition is  reached  under  short  service,  the  charge  for 
deferred  pay  will  be,  as  Sir  Ralph  Knox  has  stated,  about 
211,0001.,  and  the  pensions  about  302,000?.;  whereas, 
the  non-effective  charge  would  have  been,  if  the  long 
service  had  continued.  971,000i.  P— Yes,  on  the  sup- 
position, I  thiub,  that  the  long  service  spoken  of  is  the 
long  service  of  the  Enlistment  Act  of  1867,  under  which 
men  were  enlisted  for  12  years,  and  subsequently  en- 
couraged to  lo-engaffc  for  another  nine  years  so  as 
to  complete  21  years  service  with  a  pension;  but  we 
do  not 'want  that  in  India;  we  do  not  want  a  large 
pension  list ;  all  we  want  is  to  get  rather  longer  service 
than  the  averse  time  that  the  man  now  spends  in  India. 
I  do  not  tfaink  we  can  go  back  to  the  long  service  ;  I  do 
notthinkthatany  one  would  propose  that;  that  is  tosay, 
not  to  a  long  service  with  re-engagement  to  21  years. 

60(i^.  Then,  what  would  your  proposal  exactly  be  P 
at  present,  under  short  service,  service  under  the 
colours  is  seven  years,  is  it  not  !■* — It  is  seven  years,  with 
five  years  in  the  reserve ;  and  an  atlditional  year  of 
foreign  service,  making  eight  years. 

6070.  And  what  would  yon  propose  P— I  h»Te  not 
any  distinct  proposition  to  lay  before  the  ComraiHsion, 
but,  generally  speaking,  we  should  wish  to  got  a  longer 
time  than  the  very  short  period  of  five  years  we  now 
get. 

6^71.  But,  I  suppose,  the  Indian  Government  have 
formulated  in  some  shape  what  length  of  service  they 
would  like  P— They  have  on  various  occasions,  I  think, 
expressed  their  opinions. 

6072.  Twelve  years  P— Well.  10  years,  I  think  they 
havtf  mentioned.  In  fbct,  the  service  was  extended 
to  10  years,  was  it  not,  in  1883  ? 

6073.  (Sir  Jtalph  Knox.)  Some  few  men  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  for  10  years,  or  asked  to  go  on  for 
10  years? — I  thought  tho  terms  of  enlistment  were 
altered. 

6074.  No. 

6075-6.  {Ohairman.)  Then  on  this  question  of  the 
deferred  pay,  are  there  any  other  remarks  that  yon 
would  witth  to  mako  for  tho  information  of  the  Oom- 
mission  P— No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  more  to 


say  except  that  it  was  introduced  without  the  consent  of 
the  Goremmeut  of  India. 

6077.  (Mr.  B-uehanan.)  Does  that  mean  that  they  had 
no  notice  of  it  and  were  not  consulted  about  it  P — I 
think  they  were  not  consultnd  about  it  at  all. 

6078.  And  yet  it  entailecJ  upon  them  this  large 
annnal  charge? — Yes. 

6079.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  What  is  meant  by  saying  t^t 
the  Government  of  India  was  not  consulted,  is  that 
the  Government  out  in  India  was  not  consulted ;  not 
that  the  Home  Government — the  Secretary  of  State- 
was  not  consulted  P — I  referred  to  the  Government  in 
India. 

6080.  (Ohfiinnan.)  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  seen  the  objeotion  raised  that  India  got  no  benefit 
by  the  deferred  pay  P — Oh,  it  is  not,  I  thibik,  in  this 
paper.  Of  course,  the  advantage  of  deferred  pay  has 
been  questioned  by  o£Soers,  and  I  think  it  bias  been 
alleged  as  a  reason  that  it  operates  against  men  re- 
engaging in  India  to  extend  their  service,  becotue 
they  say,  "  We  have  got  this  amount  of  money  coining ; 
*'  let  UB  go  and  spend  it." 

6081.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  do  yon  really  think  that 
men  would  be  allowed  to  extend  their  service  or  encour- 
aged to  extend  their  service  much  longer  in  India  with- 
out at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  option  of  going 
on  to  pension  ? — I  think  they  would  extend  their  service 
say  for  two  or  three  years ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
ueoessfuy  to  grant  pension. 

CO^.  Say  10  or  12  years  service ;  12  years  as  a  soldier 
out  of  a  man's  life :  do  you  think  tiiat  it  would  be  fair 
to  him  to  require  that  he  shoold  retnrn  to  civil  life 
without  giving  him  the  option  of  going  aa  to  pension  P 
— I  think  it  is  a  [wint  for  the  man  to  dwide ;  yon  would 
no  doubt  get  some  reserve  service  out  of  him. 

6083.  But  if  it  is  for  the  man  to  decide,  he  must  have 
the  pension  P — I  do  not  think  that  yon  need  give  a  pen- 
sion for  10  years'  service  or  12  years  service. 

6084.  No,  but  if  he  gives  12  years*  service,  do  you  not 
think  that  he  must  have  the  option  tp  go  on  to  21  in 
order  to  have  the  pension  P — ^I  see  what  you  mean;  ndt 
necessarily. 

6085.  If  he  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  well  oondncted 
man  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  advantageous  to  keep  a  man- 
not  as  a  rule — after  he  is  30  or  32. 

6086.  But  I  am  looking  at  it  not  from  the  govern- 
ment's point  of  view,  bnt  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
man.  Is  it  fair  to  enlist  him  and  require  him  to  serve 
12  years  as  a  soldier,  and  then  send  him  awa;^  wixhont 
any  provision  at  all  P— I  should  say  that,  if  a  man 
enlisted  on  those  terms,  there  would  be  nothing  unfair 
about  it. 

60B7.  Well,  I  ask  the  qoestion  because,  I  think,  it  is 
certainly  held  by  all  the  authorities  here  in  England 
that  it  would  not  be  fair,  especially  whon  a  very  lane 
portion  of  those  years  has  been  given  in  India?— Wonw 
you  say  ho  ought  to  have  a  pension  if  hia  service  was 
for  nine  or  ten  years  P 

6088.  Nine  years  of  course  is  only  one  year  more  than 
the  period  he  serves  now  P— If  yon  reckon  the  additional 
year. 

6089.  Well  then,  when  men  were  enlisted  for  lu 
years,  they  had  the  option  of  going  on  for  pension.  Of 
course  that  is  the  great  difficulty.  If  a  man  enlists 
for  a  short  service  and  he  serves  for  seven  or  eight 
years,  though  that  is  a  long  period  to  call  short  ser- 
vice, he  is  in  a  position  of  age  and  vigour  to  enter  upon 
civil  life ;  but  if  you  keep  him  for  10  or  12  years  and 
he  gives  those  years  in  India,  it  is  thought  that  he  is 
really  completely  unfitted  to  start  again  in  civil  life, 
and  therefore  you  mast  make  some  provision  for  him. 
The  provision  in  former  times  was  always  that  he 
should  nave  the  option  nf  going  on  to  a  pension  after 
21  years'  eorvioe  ? — I  do  not  Imow  whether  that  vm 
the  case  with  a  large  number  of  men  enlisted  in  1883. 
They  were  re-engaged  because  the  War  Office  could 
not  supply  the  number  of  recruits.  India  paid  the 
bounty  for  them,  and,  I  think,  there  were  considerable 
numbers  re-engaged  to  complete  12  years'  service  }  bat 
there  was  no  question  then  raised  of  pension. 

60iK).  No,  but  then  the  bargain  was  struck  on  the 
spot,  as  it  were,  with  the  men.  The  men  had  the  pro- 
vision given  to  them;  they  ^t  their  lOt.  or  121.  to  do 
that  P — Yea  j  but  that  was  different  from  a  pension  for 
life. 


Mtujor-Qen. 
Sir  E.  H.  U. 
GoOen, 
K,CJ.B. 

19  Hatch  18B6. 
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Mtoor-Chu.      6091.  (Ohairman.)  The  paragrwh  I  vne  speaking  of, 
9irS.  H.  H,  and  in  which  I  thought  that  the  advantage  of  the 
CvUm,       reserve  to  India  was  not  admitted,  is  piui^graph  18  in 
K.CJ.E.     this  paper  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield:—"  The  principal 
— -        "  advantage  of  the  short-service  system  is  that  a 
19lfanhl8S8.      reserve  is  provided  by  means  of  which  the  battalions 

  **  at  home  can  be  raised  from  a  low  peace  establish- 

*'  ment  to  tbcir  full  strength  for  sorvicu  in  the  field; 
"  bat  this  ndrant^e  is  not  shared  by  India,  where  the 
"  battalions  are  always  kept  at  their  full  Htrength. 
"  The  system  will,  therefore,  only  benefit  India  when 
*'  she  roqaires  reinforcements  or  British  troops,  pro- 
"  vided  tnat  she  is  then  charged  only  with  the  cost  of 
"  the  transport  to  India  of  the  men  sent  to  the  rn- 
"  serve  "  P — Yes,  that  is  a  statement  of  the  case. 

6092.  Ajid  would  that  represent  the  views  of  the 
Indian  Government  P— Yes,  I  think  so. 

6093-4.  Ton  have  given  us  some  valuable  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  short  service.  Might  I  ask  you,  if 
you  know  what  is  the  average  service  in  India  of  men 
of  Her  H^esty's  forces?  u  it  actually  five,  six,  or 
seven  years, or  what? — ^Well,they  actually  serve  on  the 
average  five  years  and  fonr  montns  in  India. 

6095.  That  is  Ae  average,  as  aaoertained  after  you 
have  taken  into  conaidwation  the  men  who  have  re- 
enliated  and  so  forth  ? — It  is  the  average  of  the  men 
who  have  to  go  home. 

6096.  That  is  to  say,  if  yon  take  the  average  of  all  the 
troops  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  forces  that  go  oat 
to  India,  their  actual  service  in  India  would  be  five 
yews  and  four  months?— Five  years  and  four  months. 

6097.  (Sir  Donald  Stewurt.)  That  only  applies  to 
those  who  have  actually  come  home  every  year  r — Yes. 

6098.  A  certain  number  of  them  remain  P — Yes,  the 
average  service  in  India  is  five  years,  I  think. 

6099.  {Chairman.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  that ;  if  the 
service  of  the  men  who  come  home  is  five  years  and 
four  months  and  if  a  certain  number  of  men  remain 
on,  that  would  tend  rather  to  lengthen  the  average 
service  in  India,  would  it  not? — This,  I  thiuk,  means 
tiie  average  number  of  years  in  the  army  not  with 
regard  to  Indian  service  only :  but  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  men  in  India  un  the  let  January  1895  there 
were  46,399  between  18  and  2o  years  of  age,  and  19,184 
between  25  and  30  years  of  age,  and  between  30  and  50 
years  of  age  3,209.  the  total  making  up  67,792 :  so  that 
45,399  were  under  25  years  of  age.* 

6100.  But  then  surely  the  average  service  would  be 
very  considerably  increased  if  you  took  in  the  average 
service  of  those  19,181  older  men,  would  it  not? — A 
great  many  of  those  between  18  and  25  years  of  age 
were  much  younger  than  25. 

6101 .  Quite  so,  but  I  mean,  if  five  years  is  the  ordinary 
average  service,  it  would  be  raised  by  the  men  who 
stay  beyond  that  time,  would  it  not  P  All  those  men 
would  stop  out  to  be  25,  would  they  not,  except  those 
who  were  invalided  homeP — Yes. 

6102.  Therefore  yoa  have  to  take  into  consideration, 
first  of  all,  the  men  under  25  years  of  age  who  have 
served  their  five  years  or  five  years  and  four  mouths  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  only  reduced  by  the  number  of 
men  who  were  invalided.  Nobody  would  come  home  at 
23  yea'^  of  age  or  22,  except  be  were  invalided,  because 
his  engagement  was  for  seven  years,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 

(jl03.  Therofo>-e,  if  he  comes  home  at  22  or  23  years 
of  age,  it  must  be  because  he  Is  invalided;  therefore, 
every  man  serves  seven  years  unless  he  is  invalided 
home  ? — That  is  including  the  years  he  has  passed  in 
England  before  he  came  to  India. 

6104.  Then  we  understand  that  your  complaint  is 
that  that  is  rather  a  short  service  for  them,  is  tt  not?-' 
We  get  a  short  period  of  that  service. 

6105.  That  the  men  are  sent  out  to  you  not  perfectly 
trained? — That  has  hapt>encd  in  some  cases. 

6106.  But  at  all  events  as  a  rule,  there  is  not  more 
than  about  a  year's  training  in  Bugiand,  is  there  ? — 
There  may  be  over  a  year  now. 

6107.  Therefore,  that  would  leave  six  years'  service  in 
India,  would  it  not  P — Yes. 

6108.  If  they  are  engaged  for  seven  years,  and  they 
are  one  year  here,  before  they  go  out  to  India,  that 
means  six  years*  service  in  India  — Yes. 

6109.  And  then  a  number  of  these  men  re-enlist  for 
longor  service,  which  is  evident  by  th^  being  pretty 

*  8w  Appeadix  n. 


nearly  ond  third  of  the  whole  force  over  25  yeftrs  of 
age  ? — Yes.  I  can  only  give  the  figures  from  the 
return  that  was  published;  and  it  is  cfnroborated 
entirely  by  the  calculation  made  by  the  War  Office 
actuaries.  They  said  that  it  would  be  five  years  and 
fonr  mouths,  and  it  is  so  in  this  return  that  I  nave. 

6110.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  fbllow.  Sir  Balph  Knox, 

is  it? 

6111.  {SirRal(>h  Knox.)  Yes,  I  think  so;  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  service  would  be  very  much  longer,  inas- 
mnch  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  tne  men  are  enlisted 
at  an  age  from  18  to  19,  and  the  stipalation  of  the 
Government  of  India  is  that  they  shall  not  go  to  that 
country  until  they  are  20  P— Yes. 

6112.  And  as  their  total  service  is  eight  years,  includ- 
ing the  yeau'  for  which  they  are  exten&d,  because  they 
go  abroad,  that  would  give  for  tfaow  men  a  maximum 
service  in  India  of  six  years. 

{Cluwrman.)  That  is  what  I  say,  six  years  is  the 
maximum;  but  then,  when  you  take  the  average  service 
of  the  men,  you  have  to  add  to  that  the  number  of  men 
who  re-enlis^  and  are  therefore  over  25  years  of  age ; 
and  as,  from  Sir  Edwin  Oollen's  figures,  these  appear  in 
a  proportion  of  19.000  to  45,lX)0.  less  tlian  one-third, 
but  approaching  one-tbird,  most  have  re-enlisted. 

6113.  (8ir  Ralph  Knox.)  The  number  who  extend 
their  service  is  not  great  P — No,  it  is  very  smiJI. 

611  (.  I  think  I  have  a  return  showing  it. 

6115.  (Ukairman.)  But  there  are  19,000  over  25  years 
of  age  r — Between  25  and  30  years  of  age. 

{Sir  iUUph  Knox.)  In  the  return,  dated  1st  January 
1895,  there  were  74,800  men  serving  in  India;  tfaie 
nnmber  of  these  serving  on  their  original  engagements 
was  61,649,  those  who  had  extended  thoir  service,  some 
of  whom  might  still  have  been  on  their  original 
engi^mont,  was  6,804 ;  the  numbw  of  re-engaged  men 
was  only  3,222. 

{Chairman.)  That  does  not  carry  you  up  to  74,000  ; 
that  earries  you  up  to  70,000. 

(6'ir  Balph  Knox.)  Then  there  was  anothOT  batch  who 
had  enlisted  for  long  service  and  who  were  in  their 
first  period— 3,000 ;  that  makes  the  total. 

{Chairman.)  Really  that  makes  74,000,  of  whom  13,000 
take  lunger  service  under  one  oondition  or  another. 
{Sir  Italph  Knoa.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  But,  so  far  as  th(»e  13,000  men  are 
concerned,  they  would  tend  to  lengthen  the  average 
service,  would  it  not  P 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yes,  each  one  of  those  would  tend 
to  lengtlieu  the  average  service.  I  have  here  a  return  ' 
showing  the  services  of  the  men  who  were  sent  ont  in 
drafts  in  1894-95  which  is  interMting.  There  were 
10,685  altogether.  Of  those  only  1,392  had  enlisted  in 
the  your  1894,  4,444  enlisted  in  the  year  1893,  that  is 
the  year  before,  3,033  had  enlisted  in  t^e  year  1^, 
that  is  to  say,  had  completed  from  two  or  three  years' 
service. 

{Chairman.)  Before  they  went  out  ? 

(Sir  Ralph  Knos.)  Before  they  went  out— 3,033  in  lf?92, 
and  there  are  some — a  small  number — 670  who  had 
enlisted  in  the  previous  year,  in  1890,  and  64  in  1889, 

6117.  (Chairman.)  Then  would  you  give  us  your  view 
as  to  what  should  be  the  principle  upon  which  India  is 
repaid,  when  she  lends  troops  for  expeditions  outside 
tndia.  pt  course  I  am  speaking  of  such  expeditions  as 
the  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  the  expedition  to  £gypt. 
and  the  expedition  to  Malta  P — I  think  the  principle 
should  be  that  India  sbonld  be  relieved  entirely  of  the 
charges  on  accoaub  of  the  military  forces  lent  to  England, 
just  as  ludia  paid  for  all  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the 
forces  Bene  lo  India  in  the  Mutiny ;  only  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Mutiny,  I  think,  we  paid  for  all  the  training 
of  the  troops,  and  naturally  India  would  not  bring  for- 
ward such  a  charge  in  case  she  lent  troops  to  Biuglond. 

0118.  In  the  case  of  Malta,  I  think,  tho  whole  was 
repaid,  was  it  not  ? — It  was. 

6119.  Can  yon  tell  us  in  the  same  way  what  was  the 
proportion  in  the  Egyptian  campaign  ? — In  the  case  of 
tho  Egyptian  campaign  India  paid  all  charges  except 
600,000/. ;  she  got  a  grant  in  aid  of  600,000^. 

6120.  And  do  you  know  at  all  what  the  total  charge 
was?— About  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  millions 
Kx. 

6121.  Then,  again  in  the  case  of  Abyssinia,  England 
paid  all  the  charge,  did  she  no^  except  the  ordinaiy 
pay  of  the  Indian  troops  ?— Those  were  paid  by  Bidio. 
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6122.  The  pnuciplo  of  that  )>eing  that,  where  TinHa 
does  not  replace  the  men — vrhere  her  troops  are  lent  for 
a  few  moDtbR  and  are  not  replaced — she  might  be  asked 
not  to  make  a  charge  for  that  which  xtbm  already  pro- 
vided for  in  her  budget  P —Yea  ;  but  t  would  point  oat 
tAiatthat  is  not  the  waj  in  which  charges  are  de>ilc  with, 
when  the  contrary  oomo  oociirs,  tlmt  is,  when  troops  are 
sent  from  England  to  India,  as  iit  the  case  of  the  Matiny. 

6123.  Quite  so;  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  give  yon 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  out,  namely,  that  from 
your  point  of  Tiew  the  two  countries  are  not  treated 
similarly  P — No.  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  they  should  be  treated  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  and  India  should  pay  no  part  of  any  of 
the  charges  for  forces  which  are  lent  to  Englana  for 
employment.  Even  in  the  particular  cane  of  Snakim, 
after  the  termination  of  the  expedition  of  1885  the 
Indian  troops  were  left  in  garrison  at  that  plat  e,  because, 
I  believe,  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to  employ 
British  troops ;  but  it  was  decided,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Got'ernment  of  India,  that  the  ordinary 
cost  of  the  troops  and  Tessels  should  be  borne  by  I  idia 
up  to  the  date  of  trheir  relief,  which  was  to  take  plaoe 
early  in  Hay ;  that  is  to  say,  India  maintained  a  gairison 
at  Snakim  for  Imperial  pnrpoees,  the  ordinary  cost  of 
the  troops  being  borne  by  India,  althoagh,  as  we  con- 
tended, the  purposes  of  the  ganrison  were  distinctly  of 
an  Imperial  natnre. 

6124.  Uighl  we  not  say  that  tho  rule  as  laid  down  in 
the  case  cf  toe  Malta  ezpadition  establishes  the  principle 
that  where  Indian  troops  are  sent  on  a  purely  English 
expedition,  then  £ngliuid  bears  all  the  charge  ;  and,  in 
the  same  ease  when  India  borrows  troops  for  a  purely 
Ind^  parpt>se,  such  as  the  quelling  of  the  Mutiny 
was,  then  India  pays  ail.  But,  of  course,  there  is  an 
argument  that,  in  the  case  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia  and 
expeditions  of  that  kind,  there  is  a  certain  partnership 
of  interest  in  the  war.  Thero  cannot  he  very  roocii 
question,  I  sappose,  that  India  wonld  be  iigureu  by  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  therefore,  if  it  were  thought 
that  what  was  going  on  in  Egypt  might  end  in  the 
closing  of  the  Suez  Canal,  India  was  to  a  large  extent 
interested  in  that  and  might,  therefore,  fairly  contribute. 
Should  you  contest  thatP — I  think  it  was  generally 
contested  by  the  Government  of  India. 

6125.  I  am  only  trying  to  distinguish  th-s  different 
caseB.  There  are  some  cases  \u  which  thore  iH  no  ques- 
tion of  either  cohutry  being  alone  interested  in  the 
expedition.  Then  there  are  other  cases,  in  which  it 
would  be  admitted  that  both  have  a  joint  interest ;  I 
do  not  say  that  that  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  both 
have  to  pay,  but  they  have  got  a  joint  interest? — I 
do  not  think  that  India  had  such  an  interest  in  Egypt 
that  we  should  hftve  been  called  npoii  to  pay  part  of  the 
charge  for  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

G126.  In  that  case  yon  showed  that  India  paid  about 
14  to  2  millions  of  Kx.,  of  which  she  only  got  back 
500,0001.  Well,  that  might  be  far  too  large  a  share, 
but  should  you  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  India 
shonld  not  pay  a  farthing  P — I  do  not  think  that  she 
ought  to  have  had  to  pay  anything  for  sooh  an  expe- 
dition. 

6127.  And  wonld  yon  carry  it  so  far  as  to  sar  that,  if 
she  only  lent  troops  which  she  did  not  replace,  she 
should  not  provide  even  the  ordinary  pay  of  these  troops  P 
— I  should  say  that  she  shonld  not  even  provide  the  pay 
of  these  troops,  because  she  takea  a  certun  amount  of 
risk  by  the  absence  of  those  troops. 

6128.  Ton  carry  your  argument  so  far  aa  to  say  that, 
even  where  she  is  interested,  she  ought  not  to  pay  P — 
Well,  I  shonld  say  where  she  is  directly  interested,  she 
should  pay ;  but  not  where  she  is  only  indirectly  inte- 
rested. 

6129.  {Sir  miliam  Wedderburn.)  Wonld  it  not  be  a 
more  satisfactory  method,  where  primarily  the  object 
is  an  Imperial  one,  that  in  the  first  instance  the  whole 
expenditure  should  be  borne  by  Imperial  funds,  and  then 
for  the  Imperial  Government  to  prove  what  India  might 
fairly  coatribute,  instead  of  making  India  pay  all,  and 
giving  a  certain  contribution  P — No  doubt  that  would 
Be,  from  the  point  of  view  of  India,  satisfactory. 

6130.  (Sir  Andrew  ScobU.)  Is  not  this  the  principle  on 
which  the  Government  proceed,  that  there  is  a  certain 
solidarity  of  interest  between  England  and  India  in  all 
tbeeo  matters  P— Yes. 

6131.  And  that  the  same  treatment  ou^t  to  be 
adoi^ed  in  all  oases;  that  there  shonld  be  absolute 
reciprocity,  and  that  where  India  is  called  upon  to  pay 
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Kn^iand  should  be  called  upon  to  pay, and  v»<-«  versa P— 
Yes.  A  re  you  speaking  uf  expeditions,  or  of  th<^  wh  jle 
subjoot  P 

6\if2.  Uf  ez)>editions  outside  India?— Thero  should 

"be  reciprocity,  undoubtedly. 

fil3;i.  And  that  is  what  the  Indian  Government  has 
always  contended  for  y  — Ves. 

6134.  (Ghairinan.)  But  I  did  not  know  that  Sir 
Edwin  Collen  luimitted  so  much.  I  thought  he  was 
rather  arguing  that,  wherever  any  charge  arose  outside 
India,  the  English  Government  ought  to  bear  tho 
whole  charge  P — I  said  in  cases  in  which  India  was 
not  directly  concerned. 

6135.  Then  how  would  yon  distinguish  between 
"directly"  and  "indirectly?"  Would  ehuttiug  up 
Egypt  not  concern  India  directly  p  lam  putting  in 
my  own  words  what  I  gather  to  be  yunr  thought,  that 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  India  need  not  contribute.  In 
that  case,  I  take  it,  you  consider  she  is  not  directly 
oonceiTied  P — No,  not  directly  concerned. 

6136.  And  therefore  you  would  not  have  her  ccntri- 
bnto  in  that  case  P  —I  do  not  think  she  should  have  hod 
to  contribnte  to  the  war. 

6137.  Then  snrely  it  follows  that  you  can  hardly 
imagine  a  case  outside  India  in  which  India  could  be 
called  on  to  contribute  P — I  should  say,  for  instance,  if 
the  action  of  a  certain  nation  threatened  the  ^ntiers 
of  India,  that  is,  outside  India. 

6LU8.  That  is  part  of  the  defence  of  India  P— If  a 
European  nation  threatened  India,  then  of  oourse  India 
shonld  pay  her  share. 

6139.  I  believe  the  Persian  expedition  is  a  moot  case 
very  much  discusped.  lauppoae  the  Persian  expedition 
was  undertaken  because  statesmen  of  the  day,  at  all 
events,  thought  that  India  was  interested  in  it? — The 
snpremaoy  of  the  British  Empire  was  interested. 

6140.  I  am  not  arguing  that  India  shonld  pay  the 
whole  charae  f — In  Persia  we  approach,  of  course,  very 
near  towards  India  and  its  interests. 

6141.  In  a  case  of  that  kind,  you  think,  we  might  bald 
that  India  was  directly  intwested  and  might  cuntri- 

bute  ? — Yes, 

614i2.  (Sir  Ittdph  Knor.)  Is  not  the  converse  of  the 
ca9<3  of  troops  being  required  in  India  from  England, 
the  case  of  England  requiring  troops  fr:>m  India  iu 
England?— No,  not  altogether. 

6143.  The  idea  is  that  there  may  be  a  disturbanoe  or 
war  outside  both  India  and  England  in  which  both  are 
jointly  interested;  there  sorely  will  be  cases  of  tlibi- 
tiindf — Yes,  if  India  is  directly  interested  in  the  casu, 
then  I  thtuk  India  might  very  well  contribute. 

6141.  You  would  appear,  I  tliink,  to  limit  direct 
Indian  interests  to  cases  occurring  in  the  Asiatic  Con- 
tinent?— Yes,  roughly  I  should  say  so. 

6145.  But  not  across  the  seas  anywhere  P — ^Take  the 
case  of  Abjrssinia,  why  should  India  hare  paid  for 
Abyssinia  ? 

6146.  !niat  is  a  case  of  aoruss  the  seas  ?— Tee. 

6147.  And  you  would  appear  to  limit  Indian  interests 
to  the  Continent  of  Asia  P — Yes ;  but  I  do  not  say  that, 
even  in  that  case,  I  think  India  shonld  juy  the  whole 
charge.  Supposing  it  were  a  great  Imperial  war  brought 
on  by  luiperial  poRcy,  surely  India  shonld  not  be  oalfed 
upon  to  |my  the  whole  of  the  charges  in  that  case. 

6148.  (Chairman.)  But  has  not  that  principle  been 
conceded  in  the  caae  of  the  Afghan  war,  where  England 
did  contribute  P — 5,000,000i  was  conceded. 

6149.  Did  the  Afghan  War.  oost  16,000,000/.?— Yes, 
I  think  it  cost  more  than  20,000,000^.-22,000,0001. 

6150.  (Sir  Dmald  Stewart.)  19,000.0002.  I  think  7— 
I  thought  it  was  orer  2O,O0O,O0M. 

(Chairman.)  But  so  far  as  tiie  principle  gOM,  that 
principle  for  which  yon  are  contending  was  oonceded,  I 
think,  was  it  not? — Well,  it  was  oonooded  on  ^at 
special  occasion  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  has  ever  been  laid  down. 

6151.  No,  but  I  mean  that  it  was  done  in  one  case ; 
I  am  trying  to  g^t  the  cases  in  which  opinion  in  England 
and  India  is  not  veiy  far  apart.  Now,  for  instance,  in 
the  Afghtm  war  the  principle  of  the  (Mmtribution  to 
India  when  Imperial  policy  is  oonoemed,  has  been 
rcct^ised,  and  a  precedent  has  been  created.  So,  too, 
in  the  case  of  the  troops  being  taken  to  Malta,  there 
has  been  no  difteronco  b«}tween  England  and  India. 


Miuor-Gm' 
5ir  £.  H.  S. 
CoUe», 
KCJJS. 

19  March  1896. 
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Major-Gen.  ^J^s  been  rnled  that  England  should  bear 

.Sir  E.  H.  H.        wholo  charge.  I  do  not  know  whether  India  aseentB 
ColUu,        to  that.    The  Mntiny  waa  a  purely  domeatic  matter. 
K.C.IJS.      Ii^  that  case  India  had  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  troops 
—        which  she  drew  from  jour  reserves.    Now  we  come  to 
19  March  1896.  the  extreme  co^es  ontBide,  flucii  as  the  Persian  war,  in 

  whioh  I  gather  that  you  think  a  contribution  might  be 

made  b^  India.  But  in  the  Egyptiau  war  and  the 
Abyasiuiau  war  you  think  that  no  oontributiou  ought 
to  De  made  in  any  Bfaape,  not  eran  in  the  lending  of 
troops  vhioh  are  already  provided  in  the  budget,  and 
therefore  b^  the  loin  of  whioht  if  the  whole  oharge  iB 
repaid,  India  would  aotoally  make  a  profit  F — Yes  ;  X 
say  she  has  to  t^ce  a  risk.  She  may  in  the  middle  of 
the  campaign  haTe  to  raise  fresh  troops. 

6152.  Bat  the  arrangement  was,  in  a  case  of  that 
kind,  that  she  was  to  bo  repaid ;  it  was  only  when  she 
did  not  replace  her  troops  that  aho  was  not  paid  P — Tea. 

6153.  Now  is  there  not  a  certain  difference  between 
making  a  profit  by  the  war  and  not  making  an  extra 
contribution  f — But  I  think  that  was  what  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Mutiny.  England  not  only  charged 
India  

6154.  That  was  for  a  purely  domestic  difficulty  in 
India ;  and  India  bore  all  the  charges :  just  in  the  same 
way  when  India  sent  a  force  to  Malta,  which  was  etip- 
posed  to  be  on  purely  EngliahbusincsH,  England  bore  all 
the  charge  P — I  think  there  was  this  distinction  that 
we  did  not  chaige  the  Home  Govertinicnt  for  raising 
tiie  troops  that  were  sent  to  Malta. 

6155.  That  is  a  very  fair  point  to  raise,  that  is  to  say, 
that  we  charged  you  more  in  the  case  of  the  Mutiny 

*   than  yon  have  chared  ua  in  the  case  of  Malta  P— 
England  charged  India  the  cost  of  raising  the  troops. 

6156.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Was  not  the  cost  of  the 
dep6ta  that  were  established  to  enlist  them,  what  India 
paid  P — I  think  it  was  the  coat  of  British  troops  to  be 
sent  to  India. 

6157.  There  was  no  capitation  rate  in  existence  in 
tbfwedaysP— Na 

6158.  And  the  system  was  to  charge  for  the  depots  ? 
— Bnt  also,  I  think,  other  charges  entered  into  the 
calculation. 

6159-^1.  (Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  I  should  like  to  ask 
with  reference  to  two  occasiuns  in  which  England  paid 
for  the  servicei?  of  Indian  troops ;  one  was  the  China 
expedition  in  1859,  and  the  other  was  the  Malta  exoedi- 
tion  in  1878.  Now,  in  those  two  cases,  did  England 
pay  more  for  the  services  of  those  troops  than  their 
actual  pav,  daring  the  period  they  were  emploved  on 
diat  foreign  service? — England  paid  all  the  cnarges 
apparently. 

6162.  Yes,  but  what  do  you  include  in  alt  the 
charges  P  Were  they  pay  and  transport  and  so  on  P  or 
was  there  anything  paid  in  respect  of  the  training  in 
the  military  establishments  in  India  ? — No. 

616:1.  But  simply  the  pay  of  the  troops  while  they 
were  employed  on  that  service? — Yes. 

616-i.  And  it  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  troops 
sent  to  Malta,  was  it  not  P  their  actual  pay  and  allow- 
ances were  defrayed  by  the  British  Government  during 
the  period  they  were  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  r* 
— Yes. 

6165.  (Chairman.)  But  are  you  quite  sure  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Mutiny,  India  was  charged  with  the  cost  of 
raising  the  men  P  Are  vou  quite  sure  that  that  principle 
of  repayment  was  a<u>pted  during  the  period  of  the 
Mutiny? — I  have  always naderstood  it  to  be  the  oase. 

6166.  (3fr.  Naoroji.)  I^rdNorthbrooksaidsoP  -Yes, 
he  did. 

6167.  (3fr.  Buchanan.)  Has  not  the  principle  of  this 
charge  been  laid  down  by  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1S58  in  which  itaay.sthat: — "Except  for  pre- 
"  venting  or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  Her  Majesty's 
**'  Indian  possessions,  or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent 
**  necessity,  the  Bevenues  of  India  shall  not.  without 
**  the  consent  of  both  Hoases  of  Parliament,  b?  appli- 
*'  cable  to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  opera* 
**  tion  carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of 
**  snoh  posaessions  by  H.M.  forces  charged  upon  snch 
"  Bevennes."  P — That  principle  has  been  laid  down ; 
bnt  then  I  suppose  the  House  of  Commons  ratified 
the  ehu^. 

6168.  Does  not  that  Act  clearly  lay  down  the  prin- 
ciple that,  whenever  Indian  forces  are  used  outside  the 
firontiera  of  India,  thejoui  only  be  charged  upon  the 


Indian  Exchequer  under  certain  special  circnmstances 
that  is  to  say,  when  Parliament  has  given  its  assent 
thoreix)? — Yes.  The  Government  of  India  said : — '"We 
*'  consider  nothing  bat  the  irost  extraordinary  case  of 
'*  necessity  would  jnsiify  the  application  ot  the  reve< 
"  noes  of  India  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  military  opera- 
'*  tiun  carried  on  boyoiid  the  frontiers  of  India,  without 
'*  the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

6169.  Tiiat  would  show  that  at  any  rate  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament  when  they  framed  the  Government 
of  India  Act,  1858,  was  that  cases  like  Abyssinia,  cer- 
tainly, should  not  have  been  charged  against  the  Indian 
Government  9 — Yes.  The  Government  of  India  went  on 
to  Buy,  if  I  may  venture  to  point  it  out :  "  Wo  submit, 
"  however,  that  before  Parliament  is  called  upon  to 
'*  dotiberate  upon  a  question  of  this  importance  it  would 
"  be  advisable  that  it  should  be  placed  in  possession  of 
"  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  should 
"  hare  an  opportunity  of  learning  any  objections 
"  which  that  Government  may  entertain  to  Indian 
"  revenues  being  made  to  bear  all  the  charges  on 
"  acconnt  of  an  expedition  carried  on  beyond  the 

n-ontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions.'* 

6170.  Would  yoa  say  this  parliamentary  control, 
however,  has  not  been  as  efiectoal  as  the  Gorommeni 
of  India  wonld  like  P— Yes. 

C171-2.  I  meat),  looking  at  the  list  of  expeditions,  wo 
find  that  the  Abyssinian  expedition,  the  Perak  expedi- 
tion, and  the  two  Egyptiau  expeditions  have  all  been 
charged  npon  the  Government  of  India.  Still,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  of  India 
Act,  wonld  y^a  agree  with  me  in  saying  that,  in 
accordance  with  what  appears  to  be  the  intention  of 
that  Act,  India  should  not  have  been  charged  with  tbe 
ordinary  expenscB,  much  less  irith  the  extraordinary 
expenses,  of  any  of  these  expeditions  P — That  is  my 
personal  opinion;  but  I  can  hardly  express  the  view 
of  the  Government  of  India  on  those  points. 

6173.  We  know  they  urged  it  veiy  strongly  with 
regard  to  Abyssinia,  and  with  regard  to  Egypt?— 

Yes. 

6174.  And  was  it  not  the  fact  that,  with  regard  to 
Egypt,  at  first  the  Home  Government  wished  to  impose 
the  whole  of  the  expense  on  the  Government  of  India  ? 
— That  was  so. 

6175.  It  was  only  after  the  matter  was  brought  before 
Parliament  that  the  Government  were  induced  to  make 
a  modification  and  contribute  half  a  million,  or  what- 
ever it  wasp — Yes. 

6170.  With  regard  to  Perak,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
amount  was,  bnt  1  see  that  it  was  all  charged  upon  the 
Indian  reveaucs ;  was  there  any  substantial  Indian 
interest  involved  there  P — I  do  not  think  so  certainly. 

6177.  That  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
of  India  ?— It  was. 

6178.  There  was  no  resolution  even  snbmitted  to 
Parliament  on  that  oooasitm  ?— No ;  I  am  not  aware 

of  it. 

6179.  That  was  so :  and  that  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Government  of  India  Act  was  not  complied  with  in 
regard  to  these  charges  P — ^Yes. 

6iy0.  I  gather  that  you  would  say  that  with  regard 
to  the  Afghanistan  wara  there  was  an  Imperial  interest 
involved  and  an  Indian  interest  involved  P — 'There 
was. 

6181.  And,  therefore,  that  the  Home  Government 
might  fairly  ask  India  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
to  the  expenses  of  these  expeditions  P — Yes,  or,  vice 
ver$d,  India  might  ask  the  Home  (Government  to  con* 
tribute. 

6182.  I  rather  put  it  in  the  way  I  did,  because  I 
was  going  to  ask  yoa  whether  you  did  not  agree  with 
what  Sir  William  Wedderburn  said  a  short  time  ago, 
namely,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  intention 
of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  the  expense  of  all 
these  expeditions,  t-xternal  to  the  frontiers  of  India 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Kxchequer.  nnd,  if  need  be,  the  Home  Government 
could  apply  to  India  for  a  grant  in  aid  P—  I  should  not 
like  to  answer  that  question  without  fuller  consideration. 

6183.  No.  But  you  would  agree  that  a  fair  claim 
might  be  made  for  part  of  the  charge  for  expeditions 
like  the  Afghan  expeditions  being  borne  by  India  P — ^Tes. 

6184.  A  part  of  it,  as  opposed  to  the  case  of  those 
other  expeditions  ?— Yes. 
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6185.  Then  with  regard  to  the  Ohiim  expeditiona.  I 
see  that  the  cost  of  the  ^ecoud  aud  third  China  expe- 

^  ditione  waa  borne  by  England,  and  that  the  expense 
of  the  first  China  expedition  was  home  by  India  P— 
That  is  to  say,  the  ordiiuu^  expenses ;  the  extraordinary 
expenses  were  borne  by  £mgland  apparoutly. 

6186.  Wag  there  any  reosoa  for  that  which  Ton  know 
of  r — I  do  not  know  ot  any. 

6187.  Bat  you  would  certainly  adhere  to  the  later 

f rscedents  as  being  more  fair  in  their  treatment  of 
ndia  ?— Yeg. 

_  61^.  I  see,  with  regard  to  the  third  China  expedition 
in  1859,  tbat  the  ordinary  charges  were  borne  by 
Englaod,  except  the  expenses  ol'  the  Indian  Navy 
vessels.  That,  I  sappoae,  means  that  the  transport  had 
to  be  paid  for  by  India  ?— That  is  to  say,  such  of  the 
Indian  Navy  as  were  employed.  There  were  many 
other  transports*  I  suppogo. 

6189.  To  take  a  converse  ease,  was  tho  transport  to 
Malta  borne  by  England  or  by  India  ?— I  should  fhink 
by  England. 

6190.  (Chairman.)  Speaking  of  the  Chiiia  war,  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  said,  shoold  it  not,  that  India 
has  a  ceiteia  interest  in  the  matter,  because  Hhe 
derives  a  vei^  large  part  of  her  revenue  from  China 
—the  opium ;  she  is  not  altogether  uninterested  ?— 
But,  if  I  might  say  so,  England  derives  a  large  part 
of  her  revenue  ftom  Indian  tea  which  she  taxes.  We 
should  not  ask  Sufland  to  contribute  towards  the 
expense  of  putting  down  a  disturbance  in  Assam,  for 
msbance,  on  that  aooonnt. 

6191.  I  was  not  saying  that  India  was  tho  only  party 
interested  j  I  was  asking  whether  India  had  not »  share 
m  the  interest? — Oh,  no  doubt. 

6192.  Happily  India  is  getting  so  rich  that  she  is 
making  us  independent  of  China  for  tea,  and  we  give  a 
large  tribute  to  India  for  tea,  do  we  not,  as  the  fashion 
of  speaking  is  ? 

{Sir  Andrew  Sooble.)  Only  in  tko  sense  of  payinir  for 
what  we  drink. 

(Mr.  Cairn.)  And  tax  her  well  before  wo  drink  it. 

6193.  (Chairman.)  But.  practically,  India  had  an 
interest  in  the  trade  P— Oh,  shehasan  interest  in  China, 
of  course,  and  in  all  other  nations  in  the  East. 

6194.  And  it  ii  also  t'ue  case  with  regard  to  Perak, 
that  India  made  an  excellent  bargain,  for  Singapore  up 
to  that  time  belonged  to  India  P— I  think  it  was  trans- 
ferred years  before  that. 

(Sir  Andrew  Sodble.)  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  a  very 
good  bargain  for  India. 

6195.  (Chairman.)  You  have  stated  that  tho  Indian 
Government  objects  to  the  71.  10«.  capitation  charge ; 
and  I  think  you  have  mentioned  that  Lord  Nwthbrook 
spoke  of  6?.  m  the  House  ol  Lords  ? — Yes. 

6196.  But  be  did  not  apeak  as  an  official  of  the  Indian 
Government.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  Indian 
GoTernmeut  have  any  rate  to  propose  P— 1  think  that  is 
the  late  they  would  propone,  6l. 

6197.  Then  I  think  at  the  oloee  of  your  memorandum 
you  say :  "  The  general  principles  should  be  determined 
"  which  sho-ild  regulate  the  division  between  the 
"  British  and  Indian  Treasuries  of  tho  charges  on 
"  account  of  tho  European  troops  in  Indid,  with  special 
"  reference  to  the  fact  that  tho  military  forces  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  are  organised  to  meet  tho  rennire- 
"  ments  of  the  whole  Empire,  that  India  has  no  Voice 
'*  iu  deciding  on  the  nature  of  such  organisation,  and 

that  she,  as  a  poor  country,  is  made  to  enter  into  a 
"  general  partnership  with  England,  one  of  the 
"  wealthioKt  countries  in  the  world.  The  contribution 
"  to  bo  paid  by  India  should  be  decided  with  special 
"  reference  to  the  relative  positions  and  wealth  of  .India 
"  and  England,  to  the  fact  that  India  supplies  a  great 
"  training  eround  for  the  British  portion  of  the  Indiun 
*'  Eurther,  it  is  considered  that  a  cootribntion 

"  should  be  made  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards 
"  the  cost  of  tho  fortifications  which  have  been  erected 
"  on  the  frontier,  or  to  defend  the  ports  of  India 
"  against  attack  by  great  European  Powei-s,  aud  that 
"  England  should  bear  a  share  of  the  cost  of  Aden 
"  which  ia  practically  an  Imperial  forbreta."  I  read 
those  paragraphs  in  order  to  ask  you  whether  yon  would 
wish  to  amplify  them  in  any  sense  P— No,  I  think  that 
that  represents  in  brief  what  I  wish  to  say. 

6198-9.  We  may  now  pms  to  tho  non-eflbctive 
semoes.    Would  you  explain  to  as  generally  the 
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OTinciple  upon  which  the  non-effective  charge  of  Her 
^jesty  8  foroes  serving  in  India  is  calculated  P  Thero 
of  ^  many  chMjges  prior  to  the  great  change 

W^SH  ^^^^^t.^'      ^^^y  worthwhile  going 

back  to  the  past.   Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  thewa?   

m  which  It  18  oaloulated  at  present  P— The  new  system 

M  I  undeptand  it,  is  that  the  proper  Indian  share  of   

the  annual  pay^ment  to  each  pensioner  on  the  basis  of 
^'tained  in  the  same  manner  a^  has 
hitherto  been  the  practice  for  the  purpose  of  capitalisa- 
tion, but  India  IS  debited  for  the  finaSdri  year,  in 
course  of  which  the  retirement  occurs,  with  one-half 
ot  her  annual  share  reduced  by  the  chance  of  the 
pensioner  not  living  one  year,  /or  subsequent  years, 
India  pa;)r«  her  original  share,  adjusted  hy  tfie  chance  of 
tlie  pensioner  being  alive  in  the  year,  and,  in  the  case 
of  temporary  non-effective  pay,  such  as  half-pay,  thero 
18  a  counter  charge  in  favour  of  India  from  the  year  in 
Which  the  individual  reverts  to  full  pay.  I  «honld  like- 
to  remark  that,  although  the  contention  of  the  Indian 
Govemment  at  the  time  applied  to  tho  non-effective 
oharges  as  determined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  capi- 
talisation system,  yet  what  they  said  at  that  time 
JPJ^'^^j JOgO^PPlioable  now  to  a  great  extent.  They 

There  is  no  doubt  an  appearance  of  fairness— and 
we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  only  an  appearance— 
about  the  present  system.  Am  officer  or  soldier  serves, 
say,  for  30  years  m  the  Army,  of  which  10  years  ar^ 
pass^  111  India  and  10  in  England.  What,  it  may  be 
urged,  can  be  fairer  than  that  India  and  Enirland 
should  contribute  equally  to  tho  pension  of  this  officer 
or  aoldierP  Without  doubt,  if  we  once  accept  the 
principle  that  the  division  of  charge  should  he  made 
by  a  rateable  distribution  on  an  actuarial  basis,  the 
conclusion  that  each  country  should  pay  part  of  the 
pension  m  tlie  exact  proportion  of  the  services  which 
have  been  rendered  to  each  is  perfectly  fair.  But  we 
maintoin  that  in  practice  the  rateable  distribution  is 
exceedingly  unfair  to  India.  It  pre-sopposes  that 
there  is  a  partnership  between  the  two  countries.  And 
so,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  is.  but  there  is  no  freedom 
of  oontoact.  It  is  a  partnership  in  which  the  rich  and 
powerful  partner  is  able  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  business  shall  be  carried  on,  with  very 
little  reference  to  the  wishes  or  to  the  means  of  the 
poorer  and  we^er  partner.  We  would  invite  attention 
'^,P^'?F''P^8  to  47  Of  our  Military  Desmtch,  No. 
401,  of  Octol>er  29th,  1881.  We  would  also  inVite  atten- 
tion to  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Cross's  letter  to 
the  IVeasnry.  of  l&rch  2nd,  1888.  Speaking  of  the 
increase  in  the  non-effeotiye  charges,  Mr.  Cross  says 

•Part  of  tho  increase  is  due  to  measures  carried 
into  effect  by  the  British  Government  for  purposes 
unconnected  with  India,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
purchase  system,  and  consequent  grant  of  pensions  to 
officers,  the  compulsory  retirement  of  officers  on  attain- 
ing certain  ages,  the  re-organisation  of  the  Army 
Medit  al  Department,  and  other  steps  which,  by  com- 
pelling India  at  once  to  become  liable  for  the  capital 
value  of  such  pensions,  no  far  as  they  are  due  for 
service  in  that  country,  hinders  the  non-effeckiye  charge 
from  falling  in  the  manner  expected  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  originally  made.' " 

And  they  then  go  on :  

"  The  argument  as  regards  the  abolition  of  the  pur- 
chaso  system  appears  to  ns  to  be  partioiuarly  strong 
That  system  existed  in  Enghuid  from  the  days  uf  ^ 
William  III.  It  was  a  sijrstem  with  which  India  was 
but  little  concerned  anul  the  Crown  took  over  the 
direct  goyemment  of  the  country.  It  certainly  appears 
to  us  exceedingly  unjust  that  the  Indian  revenues 
should  be  called  upon  to  boar  any  charge  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  this  peculiarly  English  abuse. 

And  that  of  course  has  been  already  touched  upon. 

6200.  That  we  have  already  touched  ujton ;  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  recall  the  evidence  with 
snSicient  oorrectness  to  say  whet^r  you  did  not  thiuk 
that  ocrlun  modifications  should  be  made  in  snch  a 
statement  as  that  ?— I  tliink  they  meant,  what  I  under- 
stood Sir  Ralph  Knox  to  mean,  the  consequences  of 
the  new  system ;  it  was  not  the  absolute  money  that 
was  paid  to  the  officers,  but  it  was  the  pension  system 
consequent  on  the  abolition  of  purchase. 

_  6201.  Yes ;  only  in  any  ordinary  system,  where  there 
js  no  purchase,  were  are  always  pensions  to  officers ; 
jherefora  it  was  only  bringing  into  force  that  which 
ought  to  be  the  normal  condition  of  an  army  P  Yes. 

6202.  I  think  you  agreed,  after  hearing  Sir  Balph 
Knox's  explanation,  did  you  not,  that  uo  actual  charge 
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had  been  placed  upon  Iiidift  in  conneiion  with  the 
abolition  P  England  took  all  the  compensation  to  exist- 
ing ofiScerp  on  her  own  shoulders ;  but  no  donbt  when 
the  purchase  efyrtem  was  aboUHhed.  the  mass  of  the 

  officers  came  npon  the  same  footing  us  the  officers  in 

ISMsrehlSSe.        Navy,  tar  in  the  MarincB,  or  in  the  Artillery  or 

  Engineen,  where  there  had  not  been  a  purchase  ays- 

tem.  and  naturally  became  entitled  to  pension  P— Tes. 
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6203.  And  therefore  the  abolition  of  purchase  waa 
the  removal,  so  far  as  England  is  conoemed.  of  an 
abnormal  and  anomalooB  system.  That  system  had 
spwed  both  England  and  India  a  pension  charge, 
which,  under  opfiiiwy  circumstances,  ought  to  have 
been  paid  P— Well,  the  riew  of  the  Goveniment  of  India 
was,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
system  led  to  charges,  which  should  not  have  l«en 
placed  upon  them.  I  suppose  their  view  was  that,  as 
far  as  lidia  was  concerned,  the  officers  of  those  days 
were  as  good  as  those  who  came  after  them. 

6204.  Of  course,  if  T  understand  it,  that  would 
mean  that  the  Indian  Government  would  have  nked  to 
have  gone  back  to  a  system  of  purchase,  because  it 
spued  the  Indian  Treasury,  a^Mig  with  the  Imperial 
Tr^uuTT,  the  pensions  which  under  any  wholesome 
system  are  payable?— 1  do  not  think  they  Ttouldhave 
said  they  would  have  liked  to  go  back;  but  they 
thon^t  that  the  payment  of  the  pensions  should  not 
fan  on  the  revenues  of  India,  or  not  altogether. 

6205.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  They  were  not  responsible  ior 
the  growth  of  the  purchase  system  P— No. 

6206.  (Chairman.)  From  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's 
paper  of  August  10.  1896.  I  gather  that  the  amount 
provided  for  military  tiensions  shows  u  reduction  of 
?:.71,S94/.  on  tihe  Bntisti  forces,  and  an  increase  of 
304.9931.  on  the  Indian  forcecs.  It  includes,  I  presume, 
the  pensions  of  officers  as  well  as  of  men  P— Yes,  it 
includes  the  pension  of  officers. 

6207-8.  Could  you  divide  the  charge  between  the 
pensions  payable  to  the  officers  and  the  peiisions  My- 
able  to  men  P— I  think  it  is  given  in  the  War  Office 
paper  tent  to  the  India  Office,  dated  26th  August, 
1T95.  It  gives  the  Indian  non- effective  account,  1^94- 
95  under  the  different  aimv  vote?— rewards  to  officers 
for  distinguished  services,  half-pay,  that  is,  half^y  of 
general  and  regimental  officers,  half-pay  of  dejMrt- 
mental  officers,  retired  pay  of  general  officers,  retired 
pay  of  regimental  officers,  retired  pay  of  departmental 
officers,  gratuities  in  lien  of  peusions,  pensions  to 
widows  of  officers,  gratuities  to  widows  and  children, 
pension  to  relativeF,  compassionate  allowances  and 
wound  pensions. 

0209-11.  Could  you  give  us  pensions  to  officers  apart 
from  pensions  to  men  in  round  figures  ?— The  total 
chargesgainst  India  in  that  year  was  213.1161.  pensions 
to  soldiers. 

6212.  And  the  remainder  would  l;e  pensions  to 
officers  P—'l  here  are  also  warrant  cfficers  and  noii- 
commissioued  officers. 

62ia-4.  Is  that  a  parliamentair  I»perP— It  isthe 
agreement  between  *he  War  OfSoe  and  the  India  Office 
for  the  ECttlement  for  the  year. 

6215  We  have  already  dealt  with  one  important 
point  of  the  subject  in  spiking  of  deferred  pay. 
liamely.  how  far  the  grant  of  deferred  pay,  upon  the 
one  side  increasing  the  charge  on  the  revenues,  is 
compensated  for  on  the  other  side  by  reductions  of 
pensions  under  the  short-service  system  P— Yes. 

6216  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  os 
at  the  present  moment  to  go  lurther  into  that  point. 
I  understand  that  the  Indian  Government  do  not  com- 
Dlain  of  the  method  in  which  the  non  effective  services 
!ire  divided  between  the  two  Govemments  P— Eicept  in 
the  general  form  in  which  I  have  put  the  matter  when 
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I  made  that  quotaticn  from  the  despatch.  I  do  not 
think  they  ccmplaiu  spenially  of  any  perticulnr  details. 

6217.  Well,  how  would  yon  characterise  lhatobjection 
which  you  have  read  p   It  is  not  an  objection  to  any 

fiven  method  of  division  between  the  two  Govemraenta, 
at  it  is  an  objection  founded  open  the  principle  of 
division  P— On  the  fact  that  the  partiua  ship  was  not  a 
free  one ;  I  think  that  was  it  in  the  first  place. 


6218.  But  that  does  not  Bay  whether  any  injustice  is 
done  under  it  P — With  the  exceptions  that  I  men- 
tioned, such  as  purchase  and  re-organisation  of  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  and  so  on,  which  threw  an  increased 
charge  on  the  pension  list  about  which  they  were  not 
consulted,  I  do  not  thiuk  they  have  particular  items  to 
contest. 

6219.  Docs  it  do  more  than  confine  itsoU'  to  this  com> 
plaint,  that  changes  in  organisation  are  made  without 
their  being  consulted  P— That  is  really  what  it  comes 

to. 

6220.  Have  you  any  remark  to  make  on  pensions 
payable  to  officers  who  have  served  in  India  ? — No ;  I 
might  Venture  to  ask  that  Mr.  Jftcob  should  l>e  referred 
to  on  that  point ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  be  has  anything 
to  say  or  not. 

6221.  Yon  have  jrot  no  particular  comment  upon  the 
payments  to  officersP — No. 


^  Except  BO  far  as  you  have  made  a  comment,  of 

course,  in  oonnexion  with  the  abolition  of  purchase  P — 

Yes. 

6223.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Dees  not  your  contention 
really  go  so  far  as  this,  that  no  change  must  be  made 
by  we  Home  Goveniment  either  in  the  organisatioa 
or  the  emoluments  of  the  army  on  which  ue  Indian 
Government  have  any  wish  to  place  a  veto  P — No,  it 
does  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

6224.  Then  how  far  does  it  goP — All  that  we  would 
wish  would  be  that  India  should  be  consulted  when  any 
important  changes  are  likely  to  cccur  which  might 
throw  additional  charges  on  the  Indian  revenue,  and 
tiiat  the  Wai-  Office  would  meet  us  in  a  spirit  of  reason- 
able compromise,  i  can  only  say  that  a  very  large 
number  of  oharges  are  occasionally  imposed  upon  uie 
revenues  af  India  which  we  do  not  object  to,  Decause 
we  feel  they  are  inevitable. 

6225.  But  as  regards,  for  instance,  the  abolition  of 
purchase,  supposing  the  Indian  Gove-nraent  had  formed 
their  own  views  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  purchase 
system  being  maintained,  and  come  to  the  conclusion 
tuat  it  should  be  maintained,  you  would  take  the  posi- 
tion that,  if  the  Home  Goveniment  did  not  agree  in  that 
view,  they  must  either  not  abolish  purchase  or  under- 
take to  pay  a*l  the  pensions  of  the  officers  who  might 
thereafter  serve  in  India  P — Tt  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  uiswcr  tiie  question  quite  as  you  have  put  it.  I 
should  say  that  the  Indian  Government  could  not  have 
said  they  did  not  think  purchase  should  be  abolished. 
That  would  hardly  come  within  their  province ;  hiit  they 
might  have  said ;— "  If  you  are  going  to  abolish  pur- 
"  chase,  and  throw  a  \arsc  charge  on  the  revenues  of 
*'  India,  we  hope  you  will  make  it  as  little  as  possible." 

6226.  Is  not  that  what  the  Home  Government  didP — 
We  did  not  think  m. 

6227.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  These  charges  which  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  Government  of  India,  without  the 
the  consent  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  in  some 
cases  without  the  consent  of  the  SecroLary  of  State  for 
India,  having  been  previonsly  obtained,  are  of  a  very 
subetantial  character  ? — They  are. 

6228.  And  they  have  entailed  very  large  extra  ex- 
penditure upon  the  Government  of  India  P — They  bava. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 
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At  the  India  Office. 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  March  26th,  1896. 


PRESENT  : 

The  lord  WKLBY.  G.C.B.  (Chairman,  presiding). 


The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.P. 
The  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson.  M.P. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Field-Manhal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart.,  U.O.B., 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.CB. 
Sir  Jahes  Peile.  K.C.S.I. 


I       Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  K.C.S.I.,  Q.C..  M.P. 
I       Mr.  G.  L.  Ryder,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 
,       Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Colin  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


M^or-General  Sir  Edwin  H.  H.  Collen,  K.C.I.E.,  MiUtai;jr  Secretuy  to  the  Government  of  India  called  and 

further  examined. 


6229.  {Ckairtaan.)  Sir  Edwir,  I  think  you  wish  to  give 
UB  8on:e  further  evidence  on  the  subject  of  short  service,  do 
you  notP — I  should  be  glad  t«  be  allowed  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  short  service  in  its 
lelation  to  India.  I  would  first  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Commiuion  to  paragraphs  8  to  12  of  the  despatch  from  the 
Government  of  India.  Number  70.  of  the  2Sth  March,  1890 
—that  18  in  the  collection  of  papers  on  the  apportionment  of 
Home  charges.  The  case  of  the  Government  of  India  is  I 
think  stated  there  with  some  completenesa.  I  would  idso 
aak  permtaaion  to  lay  before  the  Commission  the  following 
paraffiaphs  of  an  Indian  Office  letter,  2B2  W,  of  the  3rd 
May  1877.  I'he  quotations  that  I  should  like  to  have 
recorded  are  as  follows :  — "  In  Lord  Salisbury's  opinion  it  is 
"  not  only  of  paramount  importance  to  the  welfare  of  India, 
"  but  to'  the  interests  of  the  Empire  at  lufte,  that  the 
"  British  force  maintained  in  India  should  always  be  in 
"  the  most  effective  possible  condition.  That  portion  uf 
"  Her  Majesty's  Army  must  he  at  all  times  ready  to  take 
**  the  fiela  upon  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  it  should, 
"  therefore  be  composed  of  well  drilled  and  seasoned 
**  soldiers.  Our  military  strength  in  India  rests,  to  a  very 
"  great  extent,  upon  the  prestige  of  our  past  victories,  and 
"  upon  the  esteem  in  which  our  British  troops  are  held  by 
*'  the  native  races,  and  Lord  Salisbury  is  of  opinion  that 
"  should  their  military  character  ana  appearance  be  ira- 
**  paired  by  an  undue  proportion  of  recruits  or  very  younir 
*'  men  in  their  ranks,  such  a  condition  of  things  would 
*'  not  only  seriously  injure  their  actual  fighting  ability  in 
"  atryuig' climate,  but  would  dangerously  affect  the  manner 
"  in  which  they  have  hitherto  compared  with  the  native 
*'  armies." 

6230.  (Sir  Ralph  fCnox,)  'I'hat  is  nearly  20  years  old,  I 
think? — It  is.  'I'he  letter  concludes  in  the  following 
iray : — "  The  ahnost  unanimous  opinion  of  oflBcers  of 
"  high  position  and  great  Indian  experience,  who  have 
"  framea  those  recommendations,  carry  with  them  great 
*'  weight,  and  looking  at  the  subject  solely  from  an 
"  Indian  point  of  view,  that  plan  " — (which  has  been 
prmioBed) — "  would  certiunly  provide  India  with  a  British 
"  rarce  more  in  consonance  with  its  military  requirements 
"  than  the  mndificatione  of  it  proposed  in  this  letter." 

6231.  {CkawnuM.)  Wba  there  a  plan  put  forward 
()y  the  Indian  Government  ?  and  were  the  arrangements 
wuich  jou  have  juat  mentioned  the  short  service  arrange- 
menta  vhich  had  found  &vour  in  England?— It  was 
a  plan  forobtaining  a  longer  servh  e  for  the  army  in  India. 
There  i>  also  a  considerable  amount  of  opinion  tigunst 
the  present  short  service. 

623?..  Might  I  ask,  before  you  come  to  that,  were  you 
going  to  make  any  quotation  from  the  Deapateh  of  the 
25th  March  1890?— No.  I  merely  alluded  to  that,  hmase 
it  is  befwe  the  ComntisBion. 

6233.  {Sir  Ratpk  Kaox.)  I  think,  perhaps,  it  wouM  be 
convement  with  regard  to  that,  to  aak  whether  there  was 
not  a  subsequent  extension  of  the  perind  of  service  in  India  t 

 Yea.   It  was  more  the  general  prindples  to  Which  I 

wanted  to  call  attention-  There  is  also  a  oonaiderable 
amoimt  of  opinion  agunst  the  present  abort  snvice  as 
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applied  to  India,  in  the  evidence  given  before  Lord  Airey's 

Committee  o£  1881  and  Lord  Wsntage's  Committee  of   

1892,  and,  if  it  is  not  trespassing,  loo  much  on  the  patience  25Hardil896. 

of  the  Commission,  I  would  like  to  allude  to  one  or  two   

points  in  the  evidence  (lefore  these  two  Committees. 

f)234.  {Chairman.)  Certaialy  p — Colonel  McKay  said 
that  "  the  present  system  of  short  service  would  burden 
"  the  country  v.'ith  considerable  expense  and  weaken 
"  the  efficiency  of  regiments  in  India."  General  Sir 
Henry  Norman  gave  a  summary  of  the  opinions  uF  4o 
officers  of  experience  as  regards  the  type  of  soldiers  re< 
quired  for  Indian  service: — "(1.)  Soldier  of  good  oon- 
"  stitution  is  of  greatest  value,  from  25  to  30  yeais  of 

age.  (2.)  Age  and  length  of  service  which  produce 
"  most  valuable  soldiers  from  25  to  30,  with  from  three  to 
"  eight  years'  Indian  service.  (3.)  Deterioration  mm- 
"  mecces  after  30  to  35,  or  after  10  to  12  years'  service  in 
"  India.  On  thii  point  military  and  medical  itpiiuan 
"  differ  a  little.  Medical  men  say  3<}  to  35,  witn  less 
"  Indian  service.  Military  men..  35  to  40."  General  Sir 
Henry  Norman  says "  ic  is  a  most  serious  military  and 
"  political  enl  to  have  British  regiments  in  India,  com- 
'*  posed  of  immature  lads  who  compared  u  ifavourably  in 
"  physique  and  endurance  with  the  native  regititents 
"  brig%(led  with  them."  Lord  Strathnairn — th^t  was 
before  Lord  Airey's  Curamittcc — said  that  "  short  service 
"  failed  from  the  first  as  regards  India."  Lord  Sand- 
hurst (Sir  William  Mansfield),  expressed  a  strong 
oiHnion  on  this  head:  on  account  of  (I.)  "the  youth 
"  of  the  men  which  increased  invaliding  in  India  and 
"  rendered  home  battalions  inefficient.  (2.)  Ruinous 
"  expense    of  'Continuous    drafts,    short   service,  and 

equality  of  age  inherent  in  short  service  mililated 
"  against  a  supply  of  good  non-commissioned  officers." 
General  Sir  Samuel  Browne  said  : — "The  men  did  not 

get  sufficiently  matured  or  acclimatised  for  Indian  service. 
"  He  thought  a  soldier  was  certainly  fit  for  service  in  Indian 
"  afcer  16  years.  The  present  term  of  service  for  India  was 
**  too  short."  Colonel,  now  General,  East,  thought  that 
"  six  years  for  Indian  service  was  too  short;  neither  men 
"  nor  officers  got  accustomed  to  the  climate  or  country." 
I/ird  Napier  of  Magdalasaid, "  Unfortunately  the  necessity 
for  a  reserve  had  obliged  us  to  abandon  the  21  years'  service 
"  for  a  short  service  one,  which,  majcing  every  allowance 
"  for  exceptional  circumstances,  had  certainly  given  us 
"  too  youthful  an  army."  Colonel  Goldsmid,  woo  was  th«n 
Deputy  Assistant- Adjutant-General  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
said.  "  Although  India  claimed  to  have  not  less  than  four 
"  years  of  a  ipan's  colour  service)  and  ought  to  get  nearly 
seven,  there  were  a  good  many  men  with  less  than  four 
"  years  to  sen'e  in  al)attalion  going  out."  Colonel,  now 
General,  Gosset,  of  the  2nd  battalion,  Dorset  Regiment, 
suggested  that  "  there  might  be  a  separate  system  of  eiilist- 
"  mcnt  for  India  with  recruiting  depdts  in  England, 
'*  where  men  might  be  obtained  for  service  in  India." 
Colonel  Barton,  2nd  battalion  Royal  Fusiliers,  said  tliat  it 
"  was  a  very  great  pity  that  service  with  the  colours  war 
"  not  lonf^.^'  Colonel  Wood,  of  the  57th  Regimental 
Diatriet.  said,  **  I  would  prefer  to  see  men  enlist  for  ten 
"  years  with  the  colours,  and  five  with  the  reserve." 
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Colonel  Green,  of.the  7^th  Regimental  District,  said  "  I  have 
had  no  experience  of  very  young  soldiers  in  India,  but 
**  they  Mled  most  signally  up  the  ile."  The  Duke  of 
Conhaught  particularly  called  attention  to  the  cases  of 
soldiers  going  out  being  under  l'O  years  of  age.  He  "did 
'*  not  thuk  it  was  possible  to  make  certain  of  the  men's 
**  ages ;  they  did  not  give  their  true  ages  on  enlist- 
"  ment."  And  with  regard  to  service  in  the  army  in  India 
he  mshed  **to  again  point  out  the  great  neces^ly  for 
"  having  the  drafts  reaJly  up  to  the  age  the  reguUtion 
**  said  tney  were  to  be,"  and  be  gave  an  instance  of  an 
inspection  of  ^50  men  of  tbe  Ist  battalion,  Kitte  Brigade, 
who  be  thought  were  distinctly  irnder  age.  Mr.,  now  Sir 
Ralph  Knox — that  was  berorc  Lord  Wantage's  Committee 
—said  he  thtught  "  it  would  he  an  advantage,  and  econo- 
"  inicalto  India,  as  far  as  the  drafts  were  concerned,  to 
"  ensure  that  India  should  get  a  minimum  of  six  years." 
Then  there  was  a  War  Office  letter  of  the  24th  December 
1889,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a  tour  of  seven  yenra' 
Indian  service  should  be  obtained  from  every  man.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  India  only  nets  five  years  and  four 
months  of  a  man's  service.  With  regard  to  invalidiftg, 
in  1887-58,  49  per  cent,  of  tbe  number  invalided  were 
under  25,  while  25  per  cent,  had  been  less  than  two  years 
in  India,  and  5<S  per  cent,  had  from  two  to  five  yesrs'  ser- 
vice. 78  of  the  total  number  invalided  bad  been  less  than 
five  years  in  India.  I  have  made  inquiriei,  and  am  endea- 
vouring to  have  a  table  pre{>ared  of  tbe  mortality  and 
invaliding  whidi  the  Commission  require,  bat  I  may  men- 
tion that  I  have  » table  which  1  brought  home,  of  mortality 
and  invaliding  from  1871  to  1&94,  and  this  I  will  hand  in 
to  the  Commission.  The  invaliding  has  been  reduced,  but 
it  is  submitted  that  this  is  not  due  to  the  ^outh  of  tbe 
soldier,  but  to  the  improved  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  he  lives,  and  the  lai){er  number  of  troops  quartered 
in  the'  bills.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  mortality  from 
enteric  fever.  The  recently  arrived  soldier  is  more  apt  to 
die  from  enteric  fever  than  he  who  has  been  longer  in  the 
country,  and  with  increased  length  of  service  in  India  tbe 
liability  to  death  from  enteric  fever  rapidly  diminishes. 
I  ask  permission  to  put  in  the  statistics  of  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  his  report 
for  and  similarly  the  statistics  showing  tbe  increase 
of  venereal  disease.*  'l^he  Sanitary  Commissioner  alludes 
to  the  increase  of  this  disease  following  the  arrival  of 
the  men  entered  under  the  short  !ervice  system.  I  also 
ask  leave  to  hand  in  a  statement  showing  the  ages  of  non- 
commisnoned  officers  and  men  in  India  on  January  lat, 
1895.t  I  submit,  therefore,  thatthnre  ia  special  force  in 
the  contention  of  the  Government  of  India  expressed  in 
the  Despatch  of  1890,  that "  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
"  immature  soldiers  are  as  effective  for  service  in  India  as 
"  men  of  a  higher  average  of  years  and  service,  and  while 
**  tbe  cost  of  the  recruit  has  been  increased  the  term  or  ser. 
"  vice  has  been  diminished."  With  regard  to  what  was 
said  about  localising  batteries  and  regiments,  that  is,  fixing 
their  permanent  head-quarters  in  India,  that  is  not  put 
fcvward  as  a  definite  proposal,  I  mentioned  it  as  a 
possible  solution  of  the  question.  It  is  a  matter  which 
would  naturally  require  great  consideration,  but  as  my 
personal  opinion  I  would  venture  to  say  that  a  shorter 
service  for  home  defence  and  a  longer  service  for  India  is 
what  is  required.  Tbe  question  of  localising  batteries  and 
regiments  is  mentioned  m  a  memorandum  of  Sir  Patrick 
MacDougall's  in  1879.  and  I  believe  many  regimental 
officers  have  been  in  favour  of  the  plan.  On  the  other 
hand  I  admit  that  there  are  strong  arguments  against  it. 
There  was  also,  I  think,  before  l^ord  Airey's  Committee,  a 
memorandum  of  the  evidence  given  b^  Sir  Arthur  Herbert  in 
the  same  direction.  We  have  to  maintain  in  India  batta* 
lions  at  what  is  practically  warstrength,  1,0:^'.;.  There  isa 
resen'e  in  England,  undoubtedly,  but  we  should  not  get 
reserve  soldiers  if  England  were  threatened  at  home.  India 
does  not  pay  for  this  resen'e,  but  she  pays  for  the  training 
of  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  Kngland  has  in  the  Native 
Indian  army,  fur  which  she  does  not  pay,  a  large  reserve  of 
military  strength.  The  Government  of  India,  are  not 
I  th^nk,  prepared  mth  any  specific  solution  of  the  difficulty 
at  the  presant  time.  All  tiiey  urge  is  the  reasonableness  of 
their  contention  that  the  way  in  which  short  service  is  at 
present  worked  is  not  advantageous  to  India,  and  that  the 
disadvantages  should  be  considered  in  fixing  the  charges 
to  be  made  against  India  for  the  services  of  British  troops. 

6?36.  In  order  to  summarise  the  results  of  what  you 
have  said,  Sir  Edwin,  do  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that 
at  present  the  average  service  in  India  is  five  years  and  four 
months?— Five  years  and  four  months. 

And,  following  the  quotatiima  you  have  made 
from  the  opinions  of  distinguished  ufiicers^  I  should  gather 
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that  their  desire  is  a  minimum  of  service  of  seven  yean,  or 
something  like  seven  years ;  would  that  correctly  represent, 
do  you  think,  what  you  have  stated  to  us  P — I  think  so — a 
minimum  service  of  seven  years. 

6^3/.  The  minimum  service  should  be  seven  years P — I 
can  hardly  offer  that  as  an  o[iinion  of  the  Government  of 
India.  The  opinions  have  difiered  on  this  subject,  and 
I  can  '3nly  say  that  I  imaniue  the  Government  of  India 
would  be  very  well  satisfied  if  ihey  could  get  that  minimum 
of  seven  years'  service,  which  was  mentioned  by  the  War 
Office. 

623H.  The  evidence  speaks  of  lads  going  out,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  gather  rightly  that  that  objection 
would  be  satisfied  if  all  the  men  vent  out  at  20  years  of 
•ge  ?  Is  that  Bo,  or  do  you  consider  20  years  too  young  ? — 
If  it  oould  be  ensured  that  they  were  20  years  of  age,  but 
that  ia  the  great  difficult. 

6239.  .'\t  present  I  am  endeavouring  to  obtain  from  you 
what  is  the  general  result  of  that  evidence,  corrected  as 
it  would  be  by  your  experience  in  tbe  intervening  time, 
because  these  Commissions  sat,  I  think,  some  time  aguP — 
Yes,  one  Commission  sat  in  1881  and  the  other  in  1892. 

6240.  Then  with  regard  to  invaliding.  Can  you  tell 
MA  what  were  the  numbers  invalided  in  tbe  first  year  of 
your  table  and  in  the  last? — The  table  is  from  1871  to 
1894.  In  1871  the  death  rate  was  l7'o.'i  and  the  invaliding 
4.'J-6-'.  Id  the  last  year— 1894— the  detth  rate  was  16-07 
and  the  invaliding  25-45. 

6241.  j\re  those  two  figures  fairly  representative  figures 
of  the  two  periods,  do  you  think  P — Th«re  is  no  doubt  that 
there  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  invahding.  In 
the  intermediate  years  there  have  been  considerable  varia- 
tions,—for  instance,  IH75,  it  was  40;  in  18/8  it  was  44  ;  in 
1879  it  was  41 :  then  it  sank  ti>  26  in  188U  ;  it  rose  to  38 
in  1881.  and  it  was  31  in  1884,  but  then  in  1885,  1886, 
1887,  1888  it  was  from  22,  21,  22,  22:  then  it  rose 
in  1889  to  25,  and  in  1891  to  26.  Invaliding  has  un- 
doubtedly Iwen  reduced. 

6242.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Were  there  not  some  epidemics 
in  some  of  thiise  heavier,  years  ?— Yes,  and  I  think  that 
accounts  for  a  great  deal  uf  the  invaliding  in  the  earUer 
years,  because  the  cholera  epidemics  were  much  more 
frequent  and  more  severe.  Of  late  years  very  large  sums 
have  been  spent  in  India  on  water  supply,  and  we  look 
to  that  as  diminiahing  the  rate  of  mortality — certainly  from 
cholera. 

6243.  (Ckairmaa.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
rate  of  invaliding  at  home  is? — It  is  given  in  the  Blue 
Book ;  I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Ralph  Knox  has  it. 

(StV  Ralph  Khox.)  No,  I  have  not  got  it ;  it  is  in  the 
Medical  Report,  which  I  have  not  got  here. 

6244.  (CAoimwii )  At  all  events,  giving  full  force  to  what 
you  have  stated  about  the  greater  care  taken  in  preserving 
the  health  of  the  troops,  tbe  result  I  presume  yuu  would 
say  ia  a  very  satisfactory  one  F — ^The  resu^  of  the  greater 
attention  now  paid  to  all  sanitary  requirements  in  India ; 
that  is  the  way  we  put  it. 

6245.  Qaite  so ;  I  am  only  saying  that  the  result  as  it 
stands  now  is  satisfactory  ? — Decidedly  so. 

6^46.  Without  attempting  to  argue  that  that  is  due  in 
any  way  to  the  soldiers  being  y.jungerP — Yes. 

6247.  By  onv.  means  or  another  you  have  got  a  very 
satisfactory  state  of  things  in  India,  compared  with  what  it 
was  2(»  years  ago  ? — Yea. 

C24H.  (Sir  James  Peih.)  Might  I  ask— Sir  Donald 
Stewart  wislies  this  question  put — whether  the  opinions 
you  have  read  out  juet  now  with  regard  to  the  short 
service  would  apply  to  the  present  conditions,  or  to  the 
period  before  it  was  ordered  that  the  men  should  not  go 
oat  under  20  P — Some  of  the  opinions  undoubtedly  refer 
to  the  present  conditions. 

6249.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  Is  it  known  what  the  average  age 
of  the  invalided  soldiers  is  P— In  1887-^8  49  per  ceut.  of 
the  number  invalided  were  under  25,  while  25  per  cent, 
had  been  less  than  two  years  in  India. 

6250.  (Chairman.)  You  would  always  expect  a  very  large 
per-ceiitage  of  men  under  25,  because  1  supjio&e  you  would 
hold  that  20  to  25  is  essentially  the  soldier's  age,  is  it 
not  P — In  India,  he  comes  out  at  20  and  goes  back  after  five 
yean  and  four  months'  service,  of  course. 

6251.  Bnt  supposing  the  Indian  Government  were  to 
make  its  own  arrangements  as  to  the  i^es  at  which  it 
would  take  the  men,  I  suppose  it  would  take  them  at  20 
or  21,  and  therefore,  soldiers  under  25  would  oonstitate 
probably  the  larger  part  of  the  forces  under  any  dicuoi- 
stances,  would  they  not  ? — That  ^of  course  would  Hg^d 
upon  tbe  length  oi  time  for  which  they  conld  get  t^e  meo. 
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G2o2.  If  we  take  what  apparently  would  satisfy  the 
Indian  Govemmeat,  a  service  of  seven  years,  the  larger  part 
of  the  force  that  was  aer^'ing  for  seven  years  in  India  would 
be  under  25,  would  it  notP — I  should  think  so,  but  might 
I  say  one  thin^ — that  I  should  nut  like  to  say  positively 
that  the  Government  of  India  would  be  satisfied  neces- 
sarity  with  seven  yfars,  because  1  do  not  think  anyone 
can  say  until  th^  have  thoroughly  considered  the  snhject 
again. 

6253.  'iTiat  rather  represents  your  own  view,  but  you  do 
not  think  it  is  contrary  to  the  view  of  the  Governuipnt  of 
India;  might  I  put  it  that  way? — Personally,  1  should 
like  rather  longer  service ;  it  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

6254.  {Mr.  CourUiey.)  But  taking  those  figures  you 
have  given  us,  what  proportion  of  the  army  in  India  now 
under  existing  service  is  under  25  P— It  is  45,000  out  of 
ssy,  67,000. 

6255.  Two-thirds  P~  Yes,  1  suppose  that  ia  it. 

6256.  Two-thirds  under  25,  one-third  over  25  ? — Yes. 

6257.  Well  now,  that  one-third  which  is  over  25  gives 
more  than  one-half  the  invaliding ;  49  per  cent,  under  25, 
51  per  cent,  over? — 49  per  cent,  is  the  number  invalided 
nnaer  25. 

6258.  Therefore,  51  per  cent,  over  P— Yes. 

6259.  One-third  of  the  force  furnishes  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  invalids  P — Yes,  on  the  face  of  it. 

6260.  That  does  not  look  as  if  they  got  better  fitted  for 
the  climate  P— Well,  I  can  only  give  tbe  opinion  of  all  the 
officers,  loedical  and  military,  who  have  considered  the 
subject,  that  the  best  service  of  the  men  is  from  25  to  30 
rather  than  from  20  to  25. 

(>261.  These  are  awkward  figures  to  emphasise  that? — I 
should  like  to  have  a  further  opportunity  of  going  into 
that  question,  'llie  figures  regarding  invaliding  are  for 
1887-^ ;  those  reguding  the  ages  for  1895. 

6262.  (Sir  Ralph  Kmx.)  I  think  I  should  like  to  pursue 
the  subject  we  have  got  upon,  before  I  take  up  the  financial 
qaestions.  I  have  got  a  note  here  as  to  the  invaliding  for 
periods  anterior  to  those  which  you  have  quoted,  which  I 
think,  are  perhaps  better  for  comparison  than  those  you 
have  mentioned.  I  have  a  period  fVom  1863  to  18/2,  with 
the  year  1873,  and  I  find  that  from  IS&l  to  18/2,  the 
invaliding  (that  is  in  an  undisturbed  jieriod)  was  33^ 
per  cent.,  and  that  the  invaliding  from  1884  to  1893, 
(a  period  during  which  short  service  was  completely  in 
force,  the  earlier  period  being  that  in  which  the  old  system 
was  in  forcel  the  invaliding  was  26  per  cent.,  that  is  to 
say  a  reduction  of  7,  or  practically  one-fifth  p  You  state 
that  it  is  to  some  extent  due,  or  rather  you  state  that  it  is 
entirely  due,  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  great  sani- 
tary improvements  in  the  barrack  a,  and  in  the  life  generally 
of  the  soldisr  in  India ;  but  is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
shorter  service  at  all  events  has  not  increased  the  in- 
validing P — 1  certainly  understood  that  it  had  increased  the 
invahding. 

62K^.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  figurea  that  there  has 
been  a  decresse  from  334  P*^  cent,  to  26  per  cent.  P — Yes, 
but  surely  a  great  deal  of  that  is  due,  as  1  have  sud,  to 
the  improved  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  men 
live. 

6i64.  But  surely  your  argument  is  really  this,  that 
all  the  soldiers  in  India  are  practically  ahon  service  as 
compared  with  the  previous  army,  that  all  the  invaliding  ia 
from  that  body  of  men,  and  that  therefore  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  invaliding,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  a 
younger  body,  the  fact  really  being  that  all  the  invaliding 
IS  necessarily  from  this  mass  of  young  soldiers ;  is  not  that 
your  observation? — Yes, 

G265.  But,  as  the  fact  stands,  there  is  a  decrease  of  about 
one  fifth;  it  cannot  surely  be  stated  that  the  shortnMS  cf 
the  sen-ice  has  given  rise  to  an  increase  uf  invaliding  in 
India,  can  it?— N'o.  I  do  not  think  it  can  precisely. 

6266.  I  find  the  constitution  of  the  army  in  India  under 
the  short  aen'ice  system  is  stated  at  p.  K(>  of  the  General 
Annual  Return  of  the  British  Army.  '  In  the  army  there 
ia  always  a  certain  number  of  boys,  is  there  not,  specially 
enlisted,  required  for  the  service  of  the  army  7— Yes. 

626/.  That  would  account  for  a  certain  number  of  those 
who  lutppon  to  be  very  young,  who  are  under  20  years  of 
age,  would  it  not  ?— >ot  very  many. 

6268.  But  there  is  a  certain  per-centage  of  them  allowed 
in  each  regiment,  those  under  training  i<st  trades,  for 
bandsmen,  and  so  on  ?— Yes. 


6269.  Tliere  are  not  very  many,  but  still  out  of  a  total  of 
75,000 — as  there  were  on  Ist  January  1859 — there  would 
be  a  fair  number,  wiuld  there  not? — tJnder  18,  629 ;  is  not 
that  it  P 

6^70.  There  are  under  18,  629  P— 18  to  19.  335. 

6271.  And  19  to  20?— 576. 

6272.  (CAajmum.)  In  InduhP — In  India,  yes. 

63/3.  (Sir  Kalph  Knox.)  A  total  of  1,544  out  of  74,799. 
But  then  we  come  to  the  men  of  the  regiments,  and  I  &id 
that  from  ttl  to  21  years  of  age  there  were  6,000,  I  an 
stating  the  round  numbers;  from  21  to  22,  9,400;  fhnn 
22  tit  23.  10,200 ;  from  23  to  24,  10.000 ;  from  24  t«i 
25,  9,01H) ;  from  25  to  26,  8,0l>0 ;  from  26  to  27, 5,700 ;  then 
27  to  29,  7.000,  taking  the  two  years  tc^ether;  and  then 
above  that  age,  29  to  30  and  upwards,  something  like 
6,000  men  P— YesI 

6274.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  indifferently  constituted 
army  for  active  service? — 1  do  not  think  it  is  an  in- 
differently constituted  army ;  but  I  do  think  that  for  Indian 
purposes  it  would  be  far  better  that  the  men  should  he  of 
longer  service. 

(i275.  But  you  see  vou  have  a  very  Urge  number 
exteiiding  throughout  the  whale  of  what  nuey  be  called  the 
military  ages,  as  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  civilised  people 
of  the  world — thai  is  to  say  from  20  up  to  28  years  of 
age  ? — But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  large  body  of 
evidence  in  India  to  show  that  the  best  age  for  service  in 
India  is  25  to  30. 

G276.  Is  there  anything  to  support  your  endence  except 
the  •■pinions  of  a  few  men  that  you  have  read  out  just 
now  P — There  is  more  than  that ;.  the  opiniona  of  a  very 
large  number  of  medical  and  other  officers  when  the  sub- 
ject was  investigated  in  1877. 

62/7-  In  the  German  army  the  period  of  service  is  seven 
years,  including  i-eseive,  is  it  notP — It  has.bcen  altered  of 
late,  1  think  ;  it  may  he  so. 

6278.  And  they  are  enlisted  at  SO ;  is  it  not  so  f~l 
imagine  so. 

6279.  That  is  to  say,  their  total  service,  including 
reserve  service,  brings  them  to  the  age  of  27  years.  Does 
not  this  army,  which  I  have  just  described,  closely  resemble 
in  ages  and  service  what  the  German  army  would  be  when 
mobilised." — It  might  be  so;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
must  recollect  that  the  army  in  India  serve  under  totally 
different  conditions  of  climate  and  country. 

6280.  But  is  it  not  acknowledged  by  all  medical 
authorities  that  after  a  certain  number  of  ^ears  a  man 
shows  great  signs  of  detenoration,  and  that  if  he  ia  ke|it, 
say,  beyond  seven  or  taght  yrars  in  India,  be  &ila  com- 
pletely?— Not  according  to  the  evidence  that  I  have  seen. 

6281 .  'ITien  what  period  would  you  state  P  —I  think  in 
the  evidence  that  I  have  read  to  you  it  was  given  as  after 
30  years  of  age. 

6282.  This  question  of  age  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Sanitary  Commission  of  1859,  was  it  not  P  the  one  over 
which  Lord  Stanley  presided,  and  they  went  very  carefully 
into  these  questions,  both  as  to  service  in  India  and  age,  as 
hearing  upon  the  conSitiona  of  the  soldier  in  India;  and 
evidence  was  laid  before  them  which,  I  think,  went  to  prove 
afier  eight  years'  service  in  India  a  man  liegan  to  fail,  that 
the  climate  began  to  tell  upon  him,  and  that  ^stem  of 
long  service  was  a  bad  system  for  the  soldier,  as  a  man  P — I 
certainly  have  not  read  l^at  evidence  of  late,  but  I  give 
you,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  the  conclusions 
that  were  arrived  at,  I  think,  in  1877  and  Uiter.  lliose 
conclusions  were : — Soldiers  of  good  ocnatitntion  are  of  the 
"  greatrat  vidue  (that  is  for  India,)  from  25  to  30  years  of 
"  age.  Deterioration  commences  after  30  to  35,  or  atter 
"  10  to  12  years'  service  in  India.  On  this  point  mititary 
"  and  medical  opinion  differ  a  little.  Medical  men  say 
**  3t>  to  30,  with  less  Indian  service.  Military  men  35  to 
"  40." 

6283.  However,  you  cannct  draw  our  attention  to  any 
case  in  which  the  army  out  in  India,  constituted  aa  it  is 
now,  has  failed  in  any  way  to  do  the  duty  ^at  has  been 
imposed  upon  it,  can  you  P — I  think  there  are  many  officers 
in  distinguished  positions,  who  would  say  that  the  younger 
regiments  nowadays  could  not  do  quite  the  same  work  as 
was  done  by  regiuients  containing  more  seaaoned  soldicn 
in  the  ranks. 

6284.  That  is  the  universal  military  opinion  in  India? — 
I  would  not  say  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  but  1  would 
say  there  is  a  large  body  of  opinion  in  support  of  the 
statement. 
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^85.  Yoa  think  there  may  be  officers  who  imld  a 
different  opinion  P — ^There  niiiiy  be,  but  I  have  not  met  tbem , 
I  confess. 

*i2U6.  (Chairman.)  You  speak  of  mortality  as  16;  Ifi  per 
tiiousand,  I  suppose?  — Ye«,  Ifi  per  mille. 

fi2B7.  And  the  invaliiliiig  is  the  same  ?  — Yes,  that  is  iter 
mille. 

(5(r  Ralph  Knox.)  I  have  here  soint  notes  of  the 
mortality  in  India  in  the  earlier  periods,  that  is  to  aay, 
during  the  existence  of  the  old  system,  and  I  find  that 
from  ItMiJ  to  187:2  the  mortality  was  25;  Irora  1884 
to  1893  the  mortality  was  Ifi  per  t)iou«and. and  that  seems 
to  be  the  mortally  fiir  the  year  1894  as  well?— 1884  to 
1893  P 

6289.  Yes,  it  was  16P— It  ran  like  this,  I  think,  12,  14. 
15.  15.  14,  16,  15.  14,  17,  I'J,  with  the  decimal  added. 

62!f0.  Yes,  but  for  the  whole  jwriod  from  WA  to  1893  it 
was  16  P — Yes. 

6291.  And  for  the  whole  |»eriod  from  1 -^63  t  >  1872  aUo 
it  was  25  r— Yea. 

6292.  That  is  also  a  considerable  decrease,  is  it  not  P — 
It  is. 

6293.  Before  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Kurope&n  army  in 
India  cxinusted  of  two  forcet,  the  local  Indian  force  and  the 
British  force  P— Yf  s. 

6394.  The  total  number  being  about  .'16,000  men,  was  it 
not— 12,000  uf  the  local  force  and  2I,(KM)  of  the  Imperial 
force  ?— Yes. 

6295.  The  East  India  Companv  mised  the  recruitt  for 
the  smaller  force,  the  12,000  ?— Yes. 

6296.  And  the  recruiting  lor  theremAinderofthe  force — 
the  24,(X)0 — was  carried  on  under  the  Home  Government 
in  accordance  with  their  ^stem  if  oi^nisat'on  P  -Yes. 

6297.  'Vhe  Eut  India  recruits  were  collected  at  Warley, 
n-ere  they  not? — Yes. 

6298.  And  the  others — theSriHsb  troops — ^were  collected 
at  the  depdts  that  were  formed  at  Chatham  P — Yes. 

6299.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  Warier  system 
and  it  has  been  quoted  in  many  of  the  papers,  and  ithas  been 
stated  that  the  cost  of  raising  recruits  under  the  Wariey  sys- 
tem was  very  economical.  Can  yon  describe  what  the 
Wnriey  dep^twas  And  what  it  did  P— I  know  that  the  staff 
was  a  comiiaratvely  small  one ;  I  hare  not  gui  the  detail  of  it 
here — and  that  the  men  were  not  trained  for  long  periods. 

6300.  Was  there  any  real  period  of  training  at  all  ?  Was 
it  not  merely  a  recruiting  or  receiving  dep6t,  where,  inasmuch 
as  a  thouaanrl  men  cannot  be  raised  in  a  day,  it  was 
neoessary  to  begin  to  collect  them  some  time  before  the 
draft  was  sent  out.  and  as  soon  aa  a  batch  had  been 
collected  they  were  despatched ;  was  not  that  practically 
the  system,  it  being  immiiterial  whether  they  had  any 
training  or  not  P — ^That  I  am  un^le  to  sty,  but  my  idea 
would  be  that  they  received  a  certain  amount  of  training, 

6301.  Well,  those  men,  who  had  been  recruited  two  or 
three  montiis  before  they  were  shipped,  would  necessarily 
have  undei^goae  some  amount  of  dim  7 — Yes. 

6302.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  men  were  despatched 
after  a  very  short  period  of  drill  P — That  is  quite  possible. 

6303.  Whereas  at  the  Chatham  dep6ta  the  men  nere 
recruited  throughout  the  year  and  were  despatohed  as  more 
or  less  trained  men — it  may  be  youn^  men,  but  more  or 
less  trained  men — to  the  regiments  in  India.  Was  not  that 
the  case? — I  am  unable  to  sa/  that  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, but  I  am  quite  (villing  to  accept  the  statement. 

6304.  However,  the  two  systems  were  as  different  as 
they  urissilily  could  be,  were  they  not  No,  I  should  say 
not  sis  different  as  they  possibly  could  be :  it  depeuds  upon 
the  number  of  months  the  man  was  under  trumng. 

6305.  The  system,  is  described  somewhere  in  this  Sani- 
tary Commission  Rejiort  of  1859,  and  there  four  months 
is  stated  as  the  utmost  time  that  any  man  was  at  the  dep6t 
St  Wariey  f — At  all  events  we  got  vciy  fine  material,  accord-' 
ing  to  the  experience  of  the  otiicers  who  were  cognisant  of 
what  the  recruits  were  in  those  days. 

6306.  The  number  of  men  sent  out  was  comparatively 
snull,  of  course,  from  the  depdt  at  Wariey,  was  it  not  P — 
Yes. 

6307.  And  they  were  trained  to  a  la^  extent  in  India, 
nfter'they  arrived  in  India? — Yes. 

6308.  And  tliey  were  enlisted  for  life?-  Yes. 

6309.  Naturally,  as  tbny  were  kept  there  only  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  the  expense  at  Warle/  was  comparatively 
low,  as  has  been  stated  ?— -Very  low,  yes. 


KiW.  I  find  that,  in  calculating  the  avmge  cost  of 
recruits,  some  years  were  thrown  in  which  were  rather  ex- 
ceptional, those  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and  1 
find  also  the  years  which  were  also  exceptional  during  the 
Oimean  war,  when  recruiting  was  freely  opened,  as  many 
men  as  possible  being  raised  in  consequence  or  the  with- 
ilraw&l  of  Kuropeao  rt^giments  from  India  ;  and  I  find  that 
that  disturbs  the  average  very  much.  But  in  the  earlier 
years,  1850,  1851,  1852,  normal  times,  I  find  that  1,200 
men  were  shipped  at  the  cost  of  36,000/.  in  1854);  838 
were  shipped  at  the  cost  of 32,000/.  in  1851, 1.IKK)  men  were 
shipped  at  the  cost  of  .■17.'*00/,  in  1H52,  bringing  the  cost  in 
those  years  up  to  'Ji)l.  apiece  P — I  think  an  average  was 
stated  of  261. 

6'jll.  26/.,  yes,  but  in  those  earlier  normal  ye&ra  the 
cost  was  'iO/.  in  '10/.  apiece  ?— But  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
4th  Report  nf  the  Select  Committee  on  East  Indian 
Finance,  page  226.  where  they  omit  the  exceptional  con- 
ditions, us  they  omit  the  exceptional  years  of  and  after 
the  Mutiny,  it  was  calculated  at  26/.  7s.  M. 

6312.  Yes,  hut  that  included  the  Crimean  war  time  when 
an  abnonr.ally  large  number  oi'  men  were  sent  out  from 
the  depdts,  2,<HXt  aa  against  1,0:M)  in  the  earlier  years  ? — 
To  India  ? 

tKil3.  'I'o  India;  I  m  rely  mention  that  that  disturbs  the 
average  and  makes  it  coine  out  somewhat  cheaper  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  However,  whatever  the  systeni 
at  Wariey  may  have  \teen,  it  was  not  a  system  of  training 
tlie  men  completely  before  they  were  sent  to  India  ;  is  not 
that  the  casn  P — II  was  nol  a  system  of  training  the  men, 
and  1  should  doubt  whether  the  other  system  wns  a  com- 
plete training. 

6314.  It  was  a  training  as  far  as  a  year's  service  or  so 
would  give  him  a  training? — It  was  longer  training,  no 

doubt. 

6315.  Uoe  of  the  jirincipal  recommendaUuns  of  the 
Sanitarv  Commission,  m  faot,  ^eir  first  reoominenaaUon 
in  1861,  was,  that  no  recruit  Ik  sent  to  India  under  21 
years  of  age,  nm  until  he  had  completed  his  drill  at  home, 
was  it  not  P — Yes. 

6316.  Is  not  that  a  recommendation  which  tlie  Indian 
Government  have  constantly  insisted  upon  4ince  that  time ; 
at  all  events,  that  they  require  that  the  men  should  be  20 
years  of  age  and  that  they  stiould  bs  completely  drilled  ?— 
Yes ;  that  they  should  not  have  less  than  certain  miniqiuin 
periods  of  training,  1  think  thit  would  be  the  answer. 

6317.  The  army  of  Ihdia  was  considerably  increased  after 
the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  it  not? — It  was  increased  during 
the  Indian  .Mutiny. 

6318.  And  maintained  afterward.t  at  a  much  higher 
fi  gure  than  before  ? — For  some  time. 

6319.  Comparing  the  army  now  with  what  it  was  in  the 
ante-mutiny  period,  what  would  be  the  increase  P — Taking 
the  number  before  the  mutiny,  do  you  mean  ? 

6320.  Yes  P— All  European  troops  together  P 
'i;i21.  All  Kuropean  troops  together  P— 24,000. 

6322.  With  the  local  Indian  forces  it  would  be  36,000 
—Yes.  with  the  12,000  it  would  be  36,000. 

6323.  It  has  now  been  doubled  in  fact.° — Yes,  that  is 
against  72,000. 

6.'fM.  Aa  regards  the  infiftntry,  how  was  that  done ;  how 
was  that  increase  made  P — You  mean  during  the  mutiny  t 

6325.  To  supply  India  with  this  increased  force  ? — I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  question. 

6.'i26.  During  the  mutiny  were  not  40  additional  bat- 
talions sent  out  to  India  ? — Yes. 

6327.  After  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  was  it  not  the 
case  that  India  determined  largely  to  increase  the  Euro- 
pean force  there? — ^lliat  was  so  determined. 

6328-9.  And  in  order  to  obtain  that  force  what  stqis 
was  it  necessary  for  the  Home  Q-overnment  to  take,  do 
ou  know  P    Did  they  not  raise  26  additional  batUlionn 
'or  the  British  army  P— That  was  for  the  service  of  India  ? 

6330.  Yes?— Yes. 

6331.  They  added,  that  is  to  say,  a  force  of  26  battalions 
to  the  force  then  in  existence  specially  for  the  6er\-ioe  of 
India? — Was  that  absolutely  tfie  casei'  it  was  not  in  con- 
nexion, for  instance,  with  tiie  foreign  wetnoe  in  the 
C>>lonies  and  having  one  battalion  inroad  7 

6:i.'12.  No,  this  was  before  anything  of  that  kind  occurred. 
A  second  battalion  was  added  to  every  one  of  the  regiments 
from  the  2nd  to  the  old  25th  foot,  and  a  battaliou  was 
added  to  the  Rifle  Brigade  and  the  60th  iUflesP— Yes. 
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63S3-4.  And  that  eaaUcd  the  Home  GomBsunt  to 
supply  India,  w  Ear  m  the  e«dm  wen  otmccmed,  with  the 
edditamal  Am  wbioh  it  leqiured ;  wm  not  that  the  oasel' 
—Yea. 

6335.  lint  is  to  a  special  addition  was  made  to  the 
Britiih  army,  in  order  to  supply  tiiis  additional  ftwoe  in 
India ;  it  was  not  merely  loMtting  in  India  a  portion  d 
the  British  army  already  in  existence  P— Quite  so. 

6336.  It  can  be  easily  understood,  I  should  imagine, 
that  to  muntsin  this  adtutio'nal  force  was  not  such  an  easy 
matter ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  special  steps  in  order 
to  produce  this  additional  force  P — Yes. 

6337.  And  difflcultieB  were  soon  found,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  two  Royal  Commissions  upon  recruiting 
sat  to  consider  the  question ;  was  not  that  the  ease  P — 
Yes. 

633H.  One  in  1861,  and  another  in  1867  P— Yes. 

6339.  Tlie  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Comniittsion  of  1867  was,  that  an  increase  of  pay  was 
given  to  the  whole  amy,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 

634U,  And  that  was  ^one  in  order  to  oi>tain  the  additional 
number  of  men  that  were  requued  in  consequence  the 
dearth  of  nomlts,  was  not  Ilut  so  P— Were  there  no  otber 
reasons P 

6341.  The  Cnnmissions  were  appointed  because  of  the 
^iBculty  of  obtaining  recruits  to  maintain  the  army,  and 
tiiey  made  nrions  reeommendations,  and  Muongst  them 
was  a  recommendation  to  make  eonsidaaUe  improvements 
in  the  pceition  of  the  soldier  P — But  you  would  not  attri- 
bute tut  Mitirely  to  the  flaut  that  India  wanted  a  laj^er 
force. 

6342.  But  the  force,  the  strength  of  the  anny,  wbieh  bad 
been  increased  by  30,000  men  upon  a  fbrce  m  something 
like  120,000  men,  made  the  problem  oonsidwably  more 
difficult ;  would  it  not  do  so  aatuMtlly  under  a  Toluntary 
senrice  system  P — Naturally,  yes.  But  I  think  it  might  b« 
said  that  the  extra  pay  was  necessary  because,  perhaps, 
wages  had  risen  and  so  on ;  there  was  greater  difficulty 
altogether  in  getting  reemits. 

6343-4.  There  was  a  greater  demand,  however,  for 
them  P— A  greator  demand,  quite  so. 

6346.  And  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  that  the  service  of  the  soldiers  should  be  extended 
from  the  old  lO-year  ptfriod  to  one  of  12  years  P — Yes. 

6316.  And  also  that  the  men  should  be  given  an  addi- 
tional  penny  if  they  re-engaged  for  longer  service  j  was  it 
not  so  P— Yes. 

6347.  Those  were  the  recommendations  of  a  lUjytl  Ctan- 
mission  which  added  considerably  to  the  expense  of  the 
army ;  do  you  think  that  those  reconmeoaations  were 
macfe  with  complete  irdifference  to  the  condition  of  India, 
and  the  burden  imposed  upon  India  P — I  have  not  the 
report  of  the  Boyal  CommissionB  to  re£er  to,  and,  of  course, 
I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

6348.  But  you  would  nut  suppose  that  a  Ro^  Commis- 
sion, in  making  a  recommendatiun  of  that  kind  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  army,  would 
disregard  the  financial  interests  of  India,  in  making  that 
recommendation  P — That  is  a  questiou  you  cannot  expect 
me  to  answer. 

6319.  Hovre^■e^,  they  made  a  recommendation,  and  the 
pay  of  the  army  was  iomased  by  2d.  a  day,  and  the 
soldier  who  extended  bis  service  was  offered  an  additional 
Id.  a  day,  was  not  that  the  case?  and  that  imposed  a  con- 
wderable  burden  upon  India  P— Yes. 

6350.  The  Indian  Government  has  notiung  whatever  to 
do  with  the  details  of  therecmitmentof  the  armyat  homeP 
-No. 

6351.  It  is  not  in  touch  with  the  civil  population  here  - 
at  home,  and  knows  little  about  the  conditions  under  which 
men  can  be  obtained,  does  itP— I  suppose  they  know  a 
jrood  deal  through  the  medium  of  various  reports  frf  Royal 

Commissions  and  others. 

6352.  But  still  they  are  not  in  active  connection  with  the 
^npnlation  from  wfaiefa  the  reemits  have  to  be  obtained  P— 

6363.  It  is  admitted  that,  under  a  system  of  short  ser- 
vice, the  soldier  can  only  be  recruited  when  entering  npon 
manhood,  practically  at  the  age  of  18  or  approximating  18, 
Is  it  not  P  it  has  never  been  otherwise  under  a  mtem  of 
voluntary  service,  has  it  P~I  thought  we  enlistea  a  large 
number  of  men  in  1892  about  20  years  of  age. 

6364.  Of  oourse,  there  are  some  odistments  at  h%her 
.  ages.  I  have  hm  the  ages  at  which  the  reenutt  were  nused 
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list  year.    I  find  that  18,000  were  raised  attheage  of  frmu  JUtuor-Gm. 

18  to  19.  or  4,229  per  10,000 ;  7.669  between  19  and  20 1   Sir  £,  U.  H. 

3ji97  between  20  and  21 ;  3,000  odd  from  21  to  22;  and  CoOan, 

2,iiu0  from  22to23;thati8tosay,  60per  cent  wei«  K.CJS. 

loosed  between  the  ages  of  18  and  SO  out  of  the  total  — - 

recruits  raised.   I  find  as  far  back  as  1870  that  the  enUst.  8ft  Msiefa  18M. 

ment  was  much  the  same,  much  fewer  recruits  being 

required.   From  18  to  19  the  numbers  were  3,000  per 

10,000;  from  I!)  to  20.2.000  :  20  to  21,  1.200  {  21  to  22. 

800  i  22  to  23,  600.    In  fact,  under  a  system  of  voluntary 

service  the  recruits  in  any  large  numbos  can  only  be 

obtained  from  18  to  20  years  of  age,  that  is  to  say,  6,000 

out  of  10,000  were  nused  between  18  and  20  years  <^  age, 

so  tbst  it  appears  to  be  proved  that  under  a  voluntary 

svstem  you  can  only  net  the  soldier  in  large  numbers  at 

those  early  ages  F— But  you  did  get,  as  I  stated,  in  1892, 

a  large  number  of  men  at  20  years  of  age. 

6365.  Yes,  and  we  get  now  what  voaj  be  called  a  large 
number--3,900  were  obtained  at  20  to  21,  and  3,000  from 
21  to  22  ?~-Yn,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  much  higher 
proportion  in  the  year  1892. . 

6356.  Well,  in  one  yew  it  may  be  that  then  was  a  larger 
number  obtwned  at  a  particular  age  :  but  are  you  aware  that 
an  experiment  was  made  of  raising  the  age  nom  18  to  19 
somewhere  about  the  year  1880  or  1881,  and  that  it  com- 
pletely failed  P— Yes. 

6357.  The  result  was  that  we  did  not  in  that  year 
obtain  more  than  one-half  the  recruits  that  were  neoessaqr 
to  keep  the  army  on  its  proper  fixiting  P— Yes. 

6358.  Will  you  not  admit  that  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  business  of  endeawniring  to  induce  jroung  men  to 
join  the  army,  must  knowmore.as  to  iriiat  it  is  necessary  to 
(rfbr  them,  than  those  who  are  serving  in  India  and  not  in 
toneh  with  the  onl  population  at  homeP — Presumably. 

63^.  ThodifBcalties  of  recruiting  were  not  overcome  Iv 
the  measures  which  I  have  just  alluded  to ;  and  the  result 
was  that  the  system  of  long  sernce  was  done  away  wttii, 
and  the  system  of  ^ort  service  was  introduced  in  1870; 
tiiat  was  the  case,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 

6360-1.  Well  now,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  rfBdency  of  the  army  in  India  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  required,  and  looking  at  the  system  in  its 
financial  aspect  alone,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  present 
system  is  less  costly  than  the  system  previously  in  cxia> 
tenoe,  it  can  hardly  be  argued  that  the  financial  interests 
of  India  have  been  disregarded,  can  it  P — ^That  the  short 
system  is  less  costi^  than  the  long  service  system  taking 
everything  into  considention  P 

6362.  If,  taking  everything  into  Mmsideration,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  one  system  is  Isss  costfy  than  ths  otiier, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  introductioo  of  the  system 
the  finannal  interests  of  India  were  disregarded,  oan  it  P— 
No. 

6363.  Dc  you  think  that  can  be  shown,  taking  everything 
into  consideration  P— I  have  never  seen  any  aoeuiate 
statement  of  the  result. 

6364.  Well,  the  change  trata  a  long  sernce  system  to  a 
short  service  system  necessarily  resulted  in  two  things,  did 
it  not,  namely,  that  a  larger  number  of  recruits  were 
required,  entailing  peoessarily  la^r  expenditure  in  rais- 
ing, training,  flrilling,  and  tmnsportiug  tliose  men,  but 
a  reduced  charge  fur  pensions.  WouM  nut  those  two 
tilings  result  from  the  change  from  the  long  sovice  to  the 
short  service  ^stem  P— Yes. 

6366.  If  it  can  be  shown  that,  taking  those  two  together, 
the  saving  that  would  arise  from  ue  reduction  of  tiie 
charge  for  pensions  would  counterbalance  any  increased 
chsrge  arising  from  the  raising,  training,  and  transporting 
of  recruits,  the  case  is  proved,  is  it  not  P— The  case  is  proved  * 
if  it  can  be  absolutely  shown  that  there  has  been  a  saving 
on  the  short  service  ou  its  intraduetiui. 

6366.  Yes,  I  mean  if  tiiat  can  be  shown  P— Yes,  fh>m 
the  finandal  point  of  view. 

6367.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  the  variations  in  the 
peusioD  charges  arising  from  the  adoption  of  the  short 
■ervice  system  P — I  have  seen  the  various  statements  that 
have  been  made. 

6368.  I  suppose  the  Indian  Government  will  admit  that 
the  sums  of  money  which  have  been  clumed  from  them 
year  bv  year  for  a  series  of  yeus  would  fairly  represent  the 
charge  to  the  Indian  Government  on  account  of  pensions, 
woum  it  notP — Yes,  but  that  whole  question  is  rather 
complicated,  is  it  not,  by  the  capitalisation  of  pensions  P 

6369.  No.  not  at  all;  the  oapitalisation  ^stem  was 
simply  calculating  a  lump  sum.  which  was  equivalent  to 
the  annuity  imposed  upon  India  year  by  year  P — Yes. 
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6370.  Of  conne  unee  tiben  we  deal  liinply  with  the 
umtdtj  thmt  is  orated  Yes. 

6371.  1  have  here  the  charges  which  were  made  af^aiaat 
India  from  1876  to  1894-95.  The  first  years.  I  think  it 
must  be  admilted,  were  more  or  less  abnormal.  However. 
I2ie  sum  claimed  from  India  in  that  year — these  an  the 
actual  amounts  that  were  daimed,  upon  which  the  capital- 
isations were  calculated  in  those  earlier  years — ia  6(i,90(U. ; 
the  next,  47,8001. ;  the  next,  68,0011/. ;  the  next,  56,000/.; 
the  next,  60,000/.  j  the  next.  48,000/.;  the  next,  4,3,000/. ; 
and  I  need  not  rnd  the  others,  but  the  last  claim  which 
was  made  ascatnst  India  was  23,372/.  as  compared  with 
those  earlier  years  of  60,000/.,  68,000/.,  56,000/.,  60,000/., 
48,000/.,  43,t>00/.,  and  io  on,  ^adually  decreasing  down  to 
23,000/.  P — Bni.  I  venture  to  think  it  was  contended,  was 
it  not  F  in  Lord  Hsrtington^s  time,  when  a  f  Isa  of  that 
kind  was  put  forward,  that  part  of  the  saving  would 
have  accrued  without  the  Bh<»x  service  system. 

6372.  It  would  not  aocrne  from  the  fact  that  the  rate  of 
the  pensions  of  the  men  had  been  increased,  would  it  7— 
No. 

6373.  Well,  is  not  that  the  case  P  Have  not  the  rates  of 
pennons  to  men  been  increased?— The  pensions  of  whom  Y 

6374.  The  penuoos  of  the  men  have  been  increased  in 
the  interim,  nave  they  not  P  the  men  are  now  beinjc  pen- 
sioned at  ^gher  rates  than  thqr  were  in  the  earlier  timeP — 
Yea. 

{Chairman.)  These  are  the  pensions  that  come  into  the 
course  of  payment  for  the  first  time  iu  each  of  these  years. 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yes. 

ijdr.  Jackim.)  Does  that  mean  tiie  rate  of  peuim,  or 
the  pension  per  year  P 

6376.  {Sir  Raiph  KnoxJ)  It  is  the  annuity;  that  is  to 
say,  all  the  pensious  that  are  created  during  that  year. 
Inasmuch  as  the  pmaione  themsdves  have  been  tnoreitsed, 
in  what  other  way  could  a  decrease  have  arisen  except  from 
the  ivA  that  thm  are  not  so  many  pensioiwrB  P— M^ht  I 
ask  when  the  pensions  were  ineres«ed  ? 

6376.  In  1881-82,  in  Mr.  Childers'  time.  However, 
•ecepting  those  fifpires,  that  represents  a  very  oonsiderable 
decreased  charge  in  the  non-eS'ective  P — Aoceptiag  those 
fibres ;  of  oonrse  I  have  had  no  opportunify  of  examining 
-them. 

6377-  But  still,  these,  you  may  teke  it  from  me,  are  the 
actual  sums  which  are  beio^  claimed,  and  hare  been 
olaimed,  (torn  the  Indian  Govwnment  during  these  yesrs  P 
—That  is,  as  I  undentaud,  on  the  men  enlisted  under 
than  service  P 

6375.  Enlisted  under  any  mtem  anterior  to  these  pa^ 

ticular  dates ;  but  of  course  the  earlier  dates  represent  the 
men  enlisted  under  the  longer  system  of  service  P — But 
would  not  a  large  portion  of  the  pension  charge  be  reduced 
try  the  gradual  eliminMion  of  men  who  had  enlisted  in 
large  numbers— fur  instance,  in  the  Mutiny  period  7 

6379.  In  a  particnlar  year ;  there  might  have  been  a  fall 
in  any  particular  year  in  consequence  oi  a  large  number 
having  enlisted  in  snv  one  year,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
varitttion  does  appear;  h«e  is  one  year  with  60,000/..  the 
next  47,0001.,  the  next  68.000/.,  and  then  a  drop  to 
66.000/. 

(Ckairmaa.  What  year  do  you  b^in  mth  P 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  1876-77. 

(Chairman.)  Would  not  all  the  Mntinj  men  be  off  by 
that  time  ;  that  is  20  years  after  Ihe  Mutiny  P 

6380.  (Sir  Ralph  Knote.)  Well,  just  going  off.  How- 
ever, that  represents  a  very  oonsiderable  drarease,  and  if  the 
oonatant  charge  arising  from  these  annuities  may  be  taken 
at  about  22  times  those  annuities —  22  years'  purchase  so 
to  speak — that  would  represent  a  very  large  decrease  in  the 
chaise  for  pensions,  would  it  not  P— Yes,  apparently. 

6381.  That  can  be  verified,  at  all  events,  by  the  India 
Office  authorities.  You  admit  that,  if  it  can  be  shomi  that 
that  decreased  chi^e  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
increased  diarge  arising  from  the  recruiting,  it  would  be 
proved  that,  so  far  as  the  financial  interests  of  India  were 
concerned,  they  were  fairly  considered  in  the  introduction 
of  short  service  in  lieu  of  the  system  which  eiisted  before  ? 

 But  would  you  not  have  to  add  the  amount  of  the 

deferrad  pay  which  was  granted  at  the  ssme  time  ? 

6382.  Admitdng  that  deftsrred  pay  also  should  be 
regardkt  on  the  other  side,  though  that  ia  a  moot  point. 
Deferred  pay.  which  we  shall  come  to,  was  an  increase  of 
the  pay  of  the  army,  added  just  as  the  previous  twopence  a 
day  uad  been  added  in  order  to  induce  the  men  to  enlist- 
It  ranst  be  admitted,  I  think,  on  lOl  bands,  that  of  aeoes- 


lAty  the  charge  for  ihe  rseruiiiDg  expenses  went  up  with 
the  introduction  of  short  service  7— Yes. 

6883.  But  in  the  introdaetion  of  the  system  eveir  pains 
was  taken,  was  it  not,  to  reduce  the  charge  against  India  as 
far  as  possible  7  For  instance,  the  douUe  battalions  having 
been  introduoed,  the  short  service  system,  as  it  was  worked, 
adnuttfld  of  men  being  transferred  from  the  relieving 
battalion  to  the  relieved  battaUon,  did  it  not  P— Yes. 

6384.  Formerly  the  rwment  used  to  oome  home  ea  blue, 
and  a  full  regiment  usedto  go  out  P— Yes. 

6386-6.  But  now  s  r^ment  coming  home  leaves  its 
short  sers'ice  soldiers  behind  it,  who  are  taken  up  by  the 
linked  battalion  going  out ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  tour 
of  service  of  alt  the  battalions  in  India  was  increased,  so 
that  a  reduction  was  made  in  the  ntunber  of  regiments 
relieved  every  year  P— Yes,  it  was  increased. 

6387.  Formerly  five  battalions  were  re1iev«^  every  year ; 
end,  when  the  change  was  made,  three  battalions  were 
relieved  every  year,  is  that  not  so  P— Yes. 

G388.  Well,  those  two  arrangements  would  go  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  inierchanging  between  Home  and  India, 

woyld  it  not  P — Yes. 

6 189.  At  the  same  time  that  these  arrangements  were 
made  India  insisted  more  than  ever  upon  having  soldiers  of 
20  years  of  age  sent  to  her  in  eveiy  case  as  dnfis,  did 
•be  not?— Yes. 

6390.  Inasmuch  as  the  great  m^ori^  oS  renoite  are 
raised  between  18  and  19.  a  very  large  number  of  soldiers 
mast  necessarily  be  kept  here  some  two  yevs  at  least 
before  they  can  be  sent  out  to  India,  most  they  ^  P— Is 
it  proved  that  they  cannot  be  obtained  at  a  higher  aa e  than 
18toI9? 

6391.  I  have  read  oat  just  now  a  atatnnent  of  last  year's 

enlistments,  and  the  number  of  men  who  were  of  the  ages 
above  20,  and  that  is  certainly  an  insufBeicnt  number  to 
supply  die  demanils  from  India  P — Yes. 

6392.  The  drafts  apnroximate  something  like  11,000 
evcTy  year,  do  they  not  P— Yes. 

6393.  Some  of  these  men,  also  the  older  men,  are 
recruited  for  oorps  that  do  not  give  any  sorvioe  in  India  at 
all — that  la  to  say,  the  Engineers  and  Army  Service  Corps 
and  departmental  oorps  gvneraUy  would  get  those  ol^ 
men,  whomremanyof  thnpatradeimeD,  who  would  not  go 
to  India  at  aUP— Yes. 

6394.  It  being  tin  case  that  these  men  have  neoessarily 
to  he  kept  this  period  at  home  before  they  can  be  sent  to 
India,  that  throws  a  oonsiderable  charge  upon  the  Home 
Government,  does  it  not,  assuming  that  these  men  would 
not  be  required  supponng  they  were  not  wanted  for  Indian 
s^ice  P — Yes. 

6396.  The  chai^  made  against  India  in  these  figures, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  represented  by  the  7'<  10s. — oapi. 
tatiun  payment  for  recruiting  infantry — is  for  six  months 
pay,  &c.,  ia  it  not  P — For  six  months,  yes. 

6396.  Whereas  it  is  the  case,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
India  requires  that  all  men  shall  be  20  years  of  age.  that  a 
very  lane  number  of  those  have  at  least  two  years*  aervice, 
many  of  them  more,  before  they  get  sent  to  India  P — Ye«, 
hut  you  have  the  use  of  the  men  the  whole  time. 

6397-  But,  assuming  they  are  not  wanted  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Bntish  army,  those  are  all  in  excess, 
and  their  whole  expenses  are  due  to  the  fact  that  India  has 
to  be  supplied  with  men  of  that  age  and  v^-ith  that  amount 
of  drill  P — ^lliere  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  British  army 
stationed  in  India,  and  undoubtedly  that  army  has  to  be 
supplied. 

6998.  But  I  asked  some  questions  which,  I  th.<ught 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  British 
army  that  is  in  India,  was  raised  specially  for  service  in 
India  ;  that  it  is  not  Hut  the  British  army  oonsists  of  a 
certain  ftffce,  and  that  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  British 
Government  that  that  number  sfafmld  he  located  in  India; 
but  that  an  additional  36,000  men  were  rahwd  specially  to 
create  this  European  army  for  India. 

6399.  {Sir  Andrew  Sc<Ale.)  Was  not  that  in  consequence 
of  the  assumption  of  the  GovemmeDt  of  India  by  the 
Crown  P — I  should  think  so. 

6400.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Was  it  not  reaUy  the  result  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny? — Yes. 

6401 .  At  all  events,  whatever  the  period  of  service  that 
the  man  must  necessarily  give  before  he  goes  to  India,  the 
six  months  which  are  chared  against  India  by  no  means 

represent  the  cost  which  isincurredon  that  recruit  P  Not 

at  present,  bat  I  think  if  you  refer  to  the  reowds  of  pest 
yeaia,  oompbinta  have  been  made  that  we  got  men  with 
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less  service  than  that ;  if  yon  nooHect,  tliera  wu  k  distinet 
proviso  in  some  of  ihe  Teoommendaticmt  of  theie  oomnrit- 
tees,  that  we  sboald  get  a  reNite  on  leas  training  than  six 
months. 

6402.  We  will  come  to  that  rebate  presently  ;  but  at  all 
events  the  last  drafts  that  were  seat  out  in  1894-95,  were 
10,685;  and  of  that  10.685, 1,333  went  out  in  their  first 
JOT  of  service,  4,444  in  their  sMOnd  year  of  servicet  3,603 
m  their  third  year  of  sarvioe,  and  670  and  odd  with  service 
in  excess  of  that  P— Yes. 

6403.  So  fsr,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  was  expended  upon  those  men  io  excess  of 
a  six  months'  ohsrfieP — No  doubt. 

6404.  And,  if  tt  can  be  admitted  that  those  men  would 
not  be  in  existence  except  for  Ihe  purpoee  of  supplying 
India  with  drafts,  the  whole  loss  as  above  the  six  monthr 
charfje,  or  nine  months*  charge  as  the  case  may  be,  ^Is 
upon  the  Home  Government,  does  it  not? — Wellf  if  it  be 
aamitted  that  there  is  no  need  for  possessing  India  at  all. 

6405.  But  if  it  is  admittcl  that  these  are  not  requuwl 
tct  the  home  service,  but  are  required  for  the  Indian 
service  alone  P — Yes. 

6406.  Well,  now  as  regards  the  charge  fur  the  depdte 
claimed  from  India,  as  compared  with  the  old  system.  The 
old  system  was  practically  to  send  the  account  of  the  depdt 
of  the  British  regiment  to  the  India  Office,  so  that  it  should 
pay  the  total  expense  of  the  depdt  maintained  for  raising  and 
training  recruits  for  a  particular  battalion,  was  it  not  P — I 
am  not  aware  of  the  actual  course  of  prooedure,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was. 

6407.  Well,  that  is  alluded  to  here  in  the  report  at  page 
29  of  the*  paper  on  the  Apportionment  of  Military  Charges 
between  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments,  and  there  it 
is  stated  as  well  as  they  oould  make  it  out.  The  Com- 
mittee ascertained  that  the  cost  of  a  dep6t  for  each 
regiment  was  1,9221.,  excluding  certain  charges  in  the 
way  of  equipment,  clothing,  and  so  forth.  That  was  the 
cost  of  the  dep6t  under  the  old  system,  as  is  given  in  pan- 
graph  30  P— That  was  the  estimated  annual  curge,  was  it 
notP 

6408.  Yes;  representing  what  had  been  the  chaive 
under  the  old  system.  Under  the  system  of  brigade 
dep6ts  or  regimrntal  districts  now  ia  existence  in  con- 
nexion with  the  raising  and  training  of  recruits  of  the 
infantry,  the  charge  (as  calculated  in  the  report  of  Mr. 
Bonverie's  Committee,  which  is  ptactically  the  basis  of  the 
present  acale)  was  one-fifth  of  the  calculated  cost  of  a 
Hipmental  district ;  and  it  is  stated  in  that  report  that  the 
total  ooBt  of  one  of  these  depdta»  as  estunated,  was  9,647'. ; 
one- fifth  of  that  is  1,929/.,  and  that  indudea  tlie  diMhing, 
uid  the  equipment  which  are  excluded  from  previous 
calculation,  and  it  also  allon-s  for  the  increased  rates  of  pay 
which  had  been  granted  in  the  interim ;  these  figures  closely 
approximate,  the  one  ia  ),922l.  and  the  other  u]  1,929/. 
]>oe8  not  that  demonstrate,  at  all  events,  that  under  the 
changed  system  there  was  no  increased  charge  made  against 
the  Indian  Government  ? — I  would  venture  to  remark  that 
these  calcuUtioos  of  rates  by  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's  Com- 
mittee and  Mr,  Bonverie's  Committee  were  never  accepted 
by  the  India  Office  Committee,  and,  I  think,  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

6409.  No,  but  what  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch  did  was  to 
ascertain  what  had  been  the  cost  of  the  depdt  under  the 
former  system  under  which  the  actual  chaif^e  was  made 
against  India  p — It  was  an  estimate  apparently. 

6410.  Yes,  but  it  was  calculated  from  what  had  been 
in  ezistoQce  before.  In  fact  the  actual  cost  was  in  excess  of 
this  calculation,  because,  as  he  states  here,  he  allows  for  30 
privates  being  constantly  at  home,  although  in  his  report  be 
states  that  the  constant  average  for  some  time  past  had  been 
57.  Howevir,  taking  30  privates  as  the  necessary  number  to 
be  constantly  maintained  at  the  dep6t,  the  cost  came  out 
at  1,922/.  Of  course  these  are  calculations,  but  the  India 
Office  would  nut  question  the  fact  that  one  captain,  at 
lis.  7d.  a  day,  which  is  his  rate  of  pay,  costs  211/.  7*-  llrf., 
I  suppose? — No,  but  I  only  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  ttiiit,  in  all  these  discussions^  these  various  Committees 
«nd  the  Secretary  of  State  did  object  to  the  calculations 
which  were  made,  hut  I  have  no  means  at  this  moment, 
nor  probably  ftt  any  other  time,  of  proving  absolutely  that 
they  ware  not  baaed  upon  comet  oalenlations ;  I  can  only 
rely  upon  the  reports  and  reeommendationa  of  the  Com- 
mittees. 

6411.  There  were  rejiiresentatives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment upon  this  committee  of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch,  were 
there  not  7— Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

*  AMAppenfiic«,pM*aaB. 
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A?**  '^^y  ^  ^'f  competent  to  examine  the  Mmtir^m. 
details  of  these  figures,  were  they  not  P— Yes.  S^Xj?-Sk 

6413.  And  they  accepted  them,  did  they  not  P—The»  were  Coitmi, 
at  accepted  by  Sir  Charles  Wood,  I  think.  '  K.C.I.E. 

6414.  No  but.  as  a  statement  by  that  Committee  of  MMiIdb"lM«. 
ascertained  facts,  of  what  had  happened  in  the  past,  this 

was  a  fair  estimate,  a  moderate  estimate  of  what  that  ex- 
penditure had  been  ?— I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  answer  that  questi<ni. 

6415.  Well,  I  will  put  it  this  way;  if  it  he  admitted 
that  this  represented  the  cost  of  a  dep6t  under  the  old 
system— 1,922/. ;  andifitcan  be  shown  the  claim  now  made 
represents  1,929/.,  and  covers  more  expenses  than  the  other 
calculation  covered,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  laivelT 
increased  cost  has  been  thrown,  by  reason  of  the  new 
Bvstem,  upon  the  Indian  Government  P— No,  not  on  those 
figures  given  by  Sir  Alexander  TuUoch. 


6416.  Well,  now  with  regard  to  the  system  which  has 
been  complained  of  arising  from  the  dnid  battdicnis  and  ao 
fi>rtb,  the  fact  that  the  battalion  tX  home  suppwts  the 
battalion  abroad,  and  thus  absorbs  all  the  superauons  men 
from  the  dep6t  that  may  not  be  required  by  the  Indian 
Government,  relieves  the  Indian  Governmeat  of  all  waste 
likely  to  arise  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  number  of  men 
who  may  be  at  the  depftt  J— I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow 
that. 

,  6417.  Supposing  a  depfit  merely  exists— as  they  did 
exist  formerly— for  raising  and  training  the  recruits  for  a 
British  battalion,  and  that  these  men  are  enlisted  spwaaUy 
for  that  battalion,  the  result  is  that  very  frequently  then 
will  be  a  targe  number  of  men  collected  there  who  for  various 
reasons,  it  may  be  want  of  training,  or  debility  or  in^ility 
when  the  dratts  wtre  sent  off.  have  to  be  retained  at  that 
depdt,  not  being  fit  to  he  sent  to  India  P— Yes. 

©418.  In  the  same  way  men  formerly  came  home  from 
India  invalids ;  they  could  only  go  to  that  depdt  The 
result  of  that  was  that  there  was  a  oonsidenble  accumu- 
lation of  surplus  men,  practically  waste,  who  belonged  to  the 
Indian  battalion,  and  could  only  be  used  with  the  Indian 
battaUon,  was  it  not  so  7 — I  suppose  so. 

6419.  So  much  so  that  frequently  the  dc^  which  might 
be  taken  at  an  eatablishment  vi  somethinff  like  90  or  100 
swelled  to  over  200?— Yet  "  iw, 

6420.  That  was  the  system  under  which  there  was  one 
depdt  merely  attached  to  the  regiment  serving  abroad.  The 
result  of  the  new  system  is  that  all  the  surplus  becomes  at 
once  absorbable  in  the  battalion  at  home,  and,  instead  of 
being  a  necessary  excess  charge  in  the  depdt,  it  becomes 
absorbed  in  the  home  bsttaUon,  and  this  considerably 
decreases  the  cha^e  that  wouki  arise  on  a  depdt  maintained 
for  the  special  purpose  of  ret^rutting  the  raiment.  Do  yon 
not  see  that  that  would  operate  in  that  way  P— Youniean 
men  who  have  to  be  left  belund  on  account  of  health  P 

6421.  And  men  who  c^me  home  inralided  and  recover. 
Those  men  are  now  absorbed  in  the  home  battalion! 
Fonnerly,  they,  as  members  of  a  distinct  regiment,  were 
retained  at  the  depdt  until  they  could  be  sent  out 
again  to  India  P— No  doiibt  the  linked  battalion  system  is 
a  great  advantage. 

6422.  And  it  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  waste 
that  would  have  remaiaed  ia  existence  at  the  depdt  P  Yes. 

6423.  In  that  way  it  becomes  possible  to  limit  the  charge 
made  against  India  to  the  number  of  men  who  are 
actually  supplied  to  India  P — Yes. 

6424.  That  is  to  say,  to  the  number  of  recruits  that  are 
embaiked,  without  charging  her  for  the  waste,  except  such 
as  arises  from  desertions  and  so  forth  P— Yes. 

6425.  Is  it  not  dear  that  the  change  of  system,  therefore, 
was  one  which  was  in  the  direction  entirely  of  reducing  the 
actual  charges  incurred  for  ihe  services  of  India  P— No,  I 
should  be  unable  to  make  a  general  reply  in  that  way. 

6426.  Well,  if  it  be  the  case,  first  of  all,  that  for  the 
depdt ;  we  make  a  char^  which  is  less  than  was  made 
before,  that  for  the  training  of  the  soldier  we  charge  only 
for  six  months  as  ajpiinst  the  a  <uai  cost  of  the  men  main- 
tained in  the  depdt,  and  that  further  we  have,  in  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Unked  battalion  at  honH,  amacbinery  by  which 
we  absorb  all  the  wabte  arising  from  the  depdt ;  does  not 
that  show  that,  so  fiv  as  the  cost  of  raising  and  training 
the  men  for  India  is  concerned,  a  very  economical  system 

wtobhahed  P— Assuming  that  the  calcuUtioos  are 
absomtely  eorreot,  and  are  accepted ;  yet  I  cannot  reconcile 

that  with  the  fact  tbat  the  increase  was  su  very  (rreat  I 

mean  the  increasf,  say.  to  205/.  per  man,  which  tiie 
CDOonitleefl  call  attention  to  here. 
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6427.  I  «n  spoJciog.  luainlj,  now  with  regard  to  the 
infantry  Yes  ;  well  the  giat  of  all  the  reports  of  Com- 
mittees and  the  evidence,  I  think,  given  by  Lord  Cwdwdl 
lumielf,  was,  that  India  had  been  overcfaaiwed ;  so  that 
I  cannot  quite  atate  a  conclusion  of  that  kind  in  a  geneial 
w^. 

6428.  But  still  I  repeat  that — I  mean  as  regards  the  depAt 
diaige — the  charge  is  really  lest,  notmthstanding  the  in- 
crease of  pay  to  the  army,  than  it  was  before,  if  these 
figures  to  which  I  have  referred  be  admitted  ? — I  oonftss  I 
eould  not  answer  that  ofF-hand. 

6429.  The  other  system  of  depdt  which  seems  to  find 
favour  with  the  Indian  Govemmt-nt,  is  that,  practically, 
which  exists  at  the  cavalry  depAt.  There  is  no  con- 
nexion between  the  dep6t  and  any  of  the  re^giments  at 
home,  therefore  there  is  no  machinery  in  existence  for 
ahwtfbing  what  I  have  described  as  the  waste  neoessirily 
arising  from  having  a  dep6t  merely  to  recruit  and  train 
lor  the  regiment  serving  abroad.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  numbers  of  men  that  have  been  under  training  at 
Canterbury  in  the  dep6t  in  order  to  supply  the  draft  P — I 
know  them  for  some  years.  I  know  that  we  had  410  men 
fur  1887-86.  and  I  think  the  dep6t  cost  charged  against 
India  was  90,000/. 

6430.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  you  should  select  an 
abnormal  year  in  ordn  to  show  a  figure  in  your  fiivour  P— 
It  was  a  year  that  I  knew. 

6431-2.  But  it  is  the  case  that  ordinarily  an  annual  draft 
of  something  from  800  to  900  cavalry  men  ia  sent  out  to 
India,  ie  it  not  P— Yes,  800  or  900. 

6433-4.  And  in  order  to  supply  tliat  800  or  900  men, 
there  are,  practically  constantly  at  Canterlninr,  someUiing 
like  l^lOO  or  1,400  men  all  the  year  round  P— No,  I  was  not 
■ware  that. 

()435.  That  is  an  illustration  of  a  system  of  depdts 
which  are  consolidated  and  concentrated,  and  all  working 
really  with  the  otnect  of  training  and  sending  out  men  to 
India,  a  system  vnich  is  advocated,  it  appears,  by  some  tot 
the  infantry  P — I  your  pudon,  I  think  it  was  said 
that  probably  the  system  of  general  depdts  might  be  more 
economical  to  India  than  the  system  or  numerous  depAts ; 
but  there  is  another  question  arises  with  regard  to  Canter- 
bniy  and  that  is,  whether  ^e  Canterbury  dep^  is  organiaed 
on  a  mam  expensive  acale  than  n  necessary  to  supply  the 
men. 

6436.  Well,  tilie  men  at  Canterbury  have  to  be  trained 
as  cavalry  soldiers  P — Vea. 

6437.  And  India  requires  that  they  should  should  go  out 
trained  ;  that  is  what  she  asks  for  at  all  events  F — Yes. 

6438.  And  the  draft  to  India  is  from  800  to  900  men 
every  year ;  the  number  of  men  maintained  here  to  produce 
that 'draft  is  from  l,300to  1,40*)  constantly.  Doyonthink 
that  S3  officers  for  a  force  of  1,300  or  1,400  men  being 
trained  as  cavalry  soldiers — boraea  to  be  looked  after  and  so 
forth — is  an  excessive  establishment  P — No,  but  did  I 
understand  correctly  that  that  total  was  at  the  Canterbury 
depdt  all  the  year  round  f 

6439-41.  I  have  the  numbers  here  I  think;  June  30th 
1892,  1 ,674 ;  i  should  say  that  there  is  one  depAt  extra  here 
for  the  regiment  in  Natal;  30th  September,  1,720  ;  31st 
December,  1,627 ;  Slst  March  1893, 1,640;  30th  June,  l.57Hj 
dOth  September,  1,462.  Then  there  was  another  depfit 
added  for  the  regiment  serving  in  Egypt,  3tst  December, 
l,534;31stMarch.l,549;30thJune.l&4ii;30th  Septcm- 
her,  1,596  ;  Slst  December,  1,078 ;  31st  March,  l,4(lii,  and 
■o  on.  So  that  practically  tbroughouttheyearthat  number 
of  men  is  maintained ;  and  the  number  of  officers  varies,  I 
see,  from  1 9  tip  to  29,  which  is  the  hiehest  at  any  one  time. 
The  estaUishttient  ia  23, 1  thmk  P— fint  I  think  the  esta- 
liahment  ^  ottoefs  ia  exceeded  sometimeB,  is  it  notP 

6442.  There  appear  to  have  been  29  at  one  time ;  more 
officers  were  attached,  I  suppose,  diuiug  that  time ;  but  the 
estaUishment  ia  23,  and  it  is  an  estahuahment  of  23  that 
is  diarged  against  India  T— .Yes. 

6443.  Tbere  are  8>X)  to  900  men  to  be  sent  out  in  draft 
eveiT  year.  Do  vou  think  that  180  horses  is  a  large 
esUblisbment  to  charge  against  India  for  training  900  men 
to  be  drafted  and  sent  out  P — No. 

6444.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear  that  the  establish- 
ment has  been  doubled,  notwithstanding  that  the  180  horses 
is  idl  that  ia  charged  against  India  F — I  fancy  that  was 
because  many  of  the  men  were  not  trained. 

6445.  But  India  pays  for  180  horses ;  and,  in  order  to 
eomply  mth  the  requirements  of  India,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  double  the  eatabliahment,  and  not  only  tc 
douUe  the  esiabUdiment,  but  to  lend  150  hoitea  frmn 


anothN  regiment,  in  order  to  give  them  sufficient  staff 
to  train  tiie  men.  If  that  fact  is  eatabliahed  it  ooiUd 
hardly  be  argued  that  England  bai  been  aurcharging  the 
Iqdian  Government  with  the  coat  of  the  Canterbury  depdt  P 
—I  am  very  ghMl  indeed  to  hear  the  generoai^  of  the  War 
Ofllee. 

6446.  But  I  want  an  anawer  to  my  question;  it  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  finaland  baa  been  surcharging  the 
Indian  GotemoMnt  in  the  matter  of  the  ooat  P— Not  <» 
those  figures,  certainly. 

6447.  But  do  you  think  it  ia  at  all  out  of  the  wet  to 
employ  23  offioera  and  fiOO  or  600  hwses  to  tnun  and  anii 
off  900  cavalry  men  P— Not  600  or  600  horses  P 

6448.  WeU,  to  train  800  or  900  cavalry  men,  do  you 
think  it  ia  too  much  to  have  two  hcurses  for  three  men 

I  understood  that  the  proportion  was  smaller  than  that. 

6449.  But  do  you  think  that  two  horses  for  three  men 
ia  too  large  a  proportinn ,  in  order  to  Inin  the  men  properly 
as  cavalry  soldiers  P — ^I'hat  is  a  matter  which  1  must  leave 
to  the  reaponaible  authoritiea. 

6460.  Aa  regards  the  cavalry  dep6t  eatabliahment,  which 
has  b«ren  criticised,  are  you  aware  of  the  fiK:t  tbat,  after 
Mr.  Bouverie's  Committee,  a  small  committee  of  officers, 
Indian  officers  and  home  officers,  was  sent  down  to  Canter- 
bury to  reptirt  upon  the  Cuiterbiuy  estabUslunent,  whether 
it  could  not  be  reduced  ;  are  you  aware  of  that  fact  P — No,  i 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

6451.  Well  it  was  so.  In  fact  it  may  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  their  recommendation  was  an  increase,  'llie 
Horse  Artillery  recruits  in  the  same  way  are  required  by  th« 
Indian  Government  to  be  fully  trained  befine  they  are 
sent  out  to  India,  are  they  not  P — Yes. 

6452.  And  of  those  that  are  sent  out  a  very  large  pro- 
potion,  at  all  events,  have  a  vce^  fnll  training,  h«ve  thqr 
notP—Th^  had  not  at  one  time,  I  believe  thoy  have 

BOW. 

6453.  At  one  time  the  system  obtuned,  which  appeara, 
aa  I  have  aaid,  to  find  ^vour  with  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, of  having  a  special  dep£t  in  which  should  be  col- 
lected all  the  men  specially  for  India,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  small  eatabliahment  agreed  upon  in  consequence 
of  the  large  waste  that  arises  from  raising  and  training 
those  men,  was  insuffident  to  trun  completely  the  draft 
that  was  neoessary ;  and,  in  order  to  comply  with  what 
was  regarded  as  Imlia's  first  requirement  tiiat  the  young 
soldier  should  be  at  least  20  years  of  age,  men  were  sent 
out  who  had  not  quite  completed  theb  nine  months  mini- 
mum trmiiung.  The  draft  that  went  last  year,  I  find, 
consisted  of  151,  and  of  that  151  there  were  still  a  rertain 
number  of  men  who  had  not  nine  months*  trwning,  but  the 
number  was  only  three.  Hiere  were  12  who  had  from  nine 
months  to  a  year,  67  ftmn  one  to  tno  years,  35  fimm  two 
to  three  years,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  training  took  place 
at  a  depot  which  was  specially  in  existence  for  training  the 
reeruita  for  the  Indian  drafts.  Do  you  think  that  a  man 
can  be  tiained  thoroughly  and  emcientlv  by  any  ndre 
which  ia  ahort  of  a  battery  ?  There  are  I5f  men  to  be  sent 
out ;  do  yon  think  that  you  can  have  an  organisation, 
which  would  thoroughly  train  a  man,  in  any  way  short  of 
a  battery  P  that  is,  the  rton-commissioned  officers  and  men 
and  guns  and  ao  forth,  in  order  to  effidrntiy  train  a  m^w 
as  a  reciiiit  P — I  should  say  certainly  that  a  cheaper 
organisation  would  be  possible. 

6454.  To  train  the  man  aa  a  Horse  Artilleryman  P— Yea. 

6455.  But  you  admit  thia  is  a  mattor  (tf  opinion  P — 
Quite. 

6456.  As  regards  the  Field  Artillery,  I  And  that  out  of 
721  there  were  still  the  odd  ?4  who  had  not  eoiiipleted  nine 
months*  training ,  but  of  the  others  50  had  been  nine 
months  to  a  year;  2f>2  from  one  to  two  years;  190 from 
two  to  three  yean ;  90  from  three  to  four  years  and  ao  on. 
WeU,  for  that  amount  of  traiiung  for  men  apecully  set 
aside  for  India,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  charge  agunet 
India  for  nine  months'  training,  ia  itP — No.  Before  we 
pass  from  this,  may  I  ask  whether  you  wilt  allow  me  to  gu 
back  to  the  previous  question  P  I  see  in  1886-87  that  we 
Horse  Artillery  depdt  Datteries  coat  20,000/.,  the  whde  of 
which  was  charged  to  India ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
we  only  bad  1^  recruits  supplied. 

6457.  It  may  so  hanwn  in  a  particular  year ;  the  demand 
for  the  recruits  varies,  and  India  oomplams  having  an 
excessive  number  of  recruits  sent  out  to  her,  just  as  she 
does  of  a  deficiency  of  recruits;  but  that  estaolishmeDt. 
being  a  trainmg  establishment,  has  to  be  kept  on  foot  con- 
tinuously in  order  to  supply  the  varying  draft  to  India.  It 
could  not  be  decreased,  I  may  say  from  a  battery  to  half  a 
battery  in  one  year,  because  a  decreased  nun^ier  of 
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neraita  had  to  be  wnt  out,  and  then  weed  to  ■  full  batteij 
or  a  batteiy  and  a  half  the  next  year,  lieouue  a  larRW 
number  had  to  be  sent  oat  P — No. 

645rt.  It  i»  neesMarjr  to  maintain,  is  it  not,  a  constant 
fltdre,  wit^  tha  new  to  train  the  nnmbw  of  reBinits  that 
may  be  neeessair  P— Hie  point  oE  diffeienoe  is  whether  two 
BiH«e  Artillery  oatteries  oonstitute  a  laiger  depM  than  is 
aetuiUlj  necessary. 

6459.  Yon  would  Uke  that  the  d«p6t  ahonld  be  upon  an 
organisation  which  did  not  isolate  these  Indian  reonuii  and 
thns  give  rise  ts  the  diffionUies  I  have  referred  to,  as  to 
waste,  but  would  admit  of  thdr  haag  blended  with  the 
home  batteries,  wbicfa  would  absorb  the  waste  and  supply 
the  men  for  India  direct  from  those  batteries  P — You  mean 
with  the  batteries  at  home  tbere  should  be  no  depdt  P 

6460.  Or  a  small  dep6t— practically  no  dep6t  P— Where 
an  the  men  to  come  from  then  j  from  that  dep6t  or  itom 
the  batteries  P 

6461.  Wdil,  they  would  be  raised  and  drafted  to 
batteries  at  home  and  trained  there;  and  in  that  case 
the  same  process  would  go  on  as  goea  on  with  regard  to 
iofhotry  men — the  waste  men,  the  men  un6t  to  go  at  the 
time  m  embukation,  and  so  forth,  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  home  bMteiy,  and  not  kept  surplus  undergoioff  further 
special  tnining  while  wuting  embarkation  for  India? — 
Tbalb  would,  of  course,  all  depend  upon  whether  it  was 
more  economical  for  India. 

6462.  But  up  to  the  present  the  expense  of  the  actual 
dep6t-~-the  separate  depMs— has  been  shown  as  the  ex- 
pense which  is  incmred  on  account  of  India  P — Yea. 

6463.  But  any  an-angement  which  would  absorb  surplus 
men  from  that  depAt,  would  reduce  tbe  cost,  na  standing 
to  the  account  of  India,  would  it  not  P — I  suppose  so. 

6464.  In  fact,  my  approximation  to  the  system  which 
exiata  in  the  iofantiy,  would  a<!mit  of  the  men  being  raised 
and  trained  more  economically  than  under  the  old  aeparate 
dep6t  system  P — Well,  it  depends  very  much.  I  suppose  it 
would,  but  of  course,  the  point  is  what  the  strength  of  the 
depdt  cugbt  to  be. 

6465-6.  But,  in  order  to  turn  out  a  draft  of  151  Royal 
Horse  Artilleiy  men,  you  must  have  a  considerable  dep6t, 
if  they  are  to  be  trained  for  a  minimum  of  nine  months, 
when  some  of  thent  hare  been  enlisted  at  18  years  of  age  ; 
they  have  to  serve  one,  or  two,  or  three  ^ears,  or  even 
more,  before  they  can  be  despatched;  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  considerable  establishment  io  order  to  turn  out  the 
151  men  P— Yes, 

6467.  Especially  if  it  is  a  separate  establishment ;  but,  if 
there  is  a  power  of  taking  off  the  waste  or  surplus  men 
that  may  from  time  to  time  accumulate  at  that  depAt,  it 
would  reduce  that  charge,  would  it  not  P — Well,  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  the  waste  or  surplus  is. 

6463.  You  cannot  always  recruit  a  man  exactly  on  the 
day  that  you  want  to  recruit  him,  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  supply  India  with  a  draft  of  900  men  for  the  cavalry, 
151  for  the  Horse  Artillery,  700  men  for  the  Field  Artillery, 
you  must  take  l^ese  men  as  you  can  get  tbem  F— Yes. 

t>t69.  And  you  must  recruit  many  of  thes^  men,  know- 
ing that  you  cannot  send  them  to  India  during  that  next 
year ;  you  must  take  them  because  you  can  get  them  then  P 
— ^Yes. 

6470.  And  thw  hare  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period  than 
thor  nine  months  or  twelve  months,  or  even  two  years, 
aooording  to  thor  ages.  Well,  if  you  have  an  organisation 
to  which  you  can  draft  all  those  men,  who  are  inconvenient 
as  it  were  for  Indian  purposes,  into  the  general  servioe,  you 
avoid  the  waste  that  may  arise  in  that  way,  do  you  not  P — 
Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

6471.  That  ^stem,  in  fket,  is  an  economical  system  as 
oompared  wi^  Hat  system  of  special  and  sepuate  dep6ta  P 
— W  ell,  thatp  I  am  afraid,  I  can  hardly  answer. 

647^-  At  all  events,  it  gets  rid  of  the  waste  arising  there  P 
— It  gets  rid  of  tiie  waste. 

6473.  With  regard  to  the  letter*  of  the  27th  February 
1895,  in  which  the  Indian  Government  complain  of  the 
various  charges  thrown  upon  them  without  pwoper  con- 
sideration or  consultation,  1  should  just  like  to  cdl  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  them.  I  see  here  the  first  stand*  forth 
fvominoitly,  namely,  inoress^  rates  of  jpay  to  medical 
officers  of  the  British  service  in  India  in  1864-5.  It  is  not 
the  only  oase  in  which  the  British  medical  officer's  name 
oecurp.  The  amount  there  involved  is  20,0001. ;  I  find  in 
1873-74  there  was  a  further  48,000/. ;  in  1876-77  a  further 
29,000/.,  and  in  1880-81  a  further  13,000/.,  all  making  np 
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a  oouttderabla  sum,  and  all  af^uently  due  to  the  necesuty 
fbr  ittereastng  the  pay  of  ne  medical  officers.  Are  yon 
aware  of  the  onnditions  which  led  to  tlioae  various  increases 
of  payp— I  believe  that  the  Army  Hedieal  staff  were  not 
obtainaUe. 

6474.  Tbe  service  in  fhot  was,  as  I  heard  it  described  in 
the  Honse  of  Commons  the  other  day,  boycotted  by  the 
medical  profession,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 

6475.  I  suppose  the  Indian  Government  would  not  have 
liked  to  have  been  kept  without  medical  officers  ?~I  think 
we  should  have  been  pnfectty  content,  if  you  had  allowed 
us  to  recmit  our  own  medical  officers  and  our  own  Medical 
Service.   We  think  we  could  do  it  a  good  deal  cheaper. 

6476  Well,  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
proposal.  But  do  you  p9tj  your  own  medical  officers  less 
than  is  paid  to  the  British  Medical  Sorvioe  P— No  ;  but  the 
ftot  of  there  being  two  medical  sernoes  in  India  does  not 
oonduce  to  economy. 

6477.  But,  in  order  to  procure  your  own  special  Medical 
Service,  it  appears  that  you  bave  to  give  them  more  than  is 
paid  to  the  Home  Medical  Service,  both  as  regards  pay  and 
pension  P— No.  Of  course  there  is  a  li>rger  field  for  them 
in  dvil  medical  ^)pointments.  We  never  have  any 
difficulty  in  getting  officers  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

6478.  But  still  you  pay  them  more  than  is  psid  to  the 
British  Medical  Servioe  P — In  what  wayP  not  while  they 
are  on  military  duty. 

6479.  You  ^ve  your  own  Medical  Service  more  than  is 
paid  to  the  British  Medical  Servioe  in  pay  and  pensions  P— 
Taking  the  whole  amount  we  do,  perlups. 

6480.  At  all  events  great  difficulties  existed  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  medical  officers  at  home  for  the  Bntisn 
Medical  Service,  and  it  wa;  necessary  to  make  conditions 
by  agreement  with  the  heads  of  the  medical  profession,  in 
cvder  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply ;  that  is  acknowledged, 
is  it  not  P— Yes,  I  believe  so. 

6481.  And  do  you  think  that  the  Home  Government 
disreffarded  the  financial  interests  of  India  io  coming  to  an 
arrangement  which  would  enable  them  to  obtain  a  supply  P 
— Well,  I  think  tha*^,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  had  one  mediod 
service  for  India,  instead  of  two. 

6432.  And,  notwithstanding  that  you  pay  for  your  specif 
Indian  Medical  Service  a  larger  amount  in  pay  and  pension, 
you  think  you  could  do  it  cheaper  P — Well,  when  you  speak 
of  a  larger  amount  of  pay,  of  course  you  have  to  consider 
the  whole  of  the  civil  appointments  that  th«re  are  in  the 
medical  service.  I  have  heanl  it  stated  by  very  eminent 
medical  administrators  of  the  Medical  Department  in  India 
tiiat  one  Medical  Service  in  India  would  be  more  econo- 
mical than  the  two  services. 

6483.  (Sir  Andrew  Scobte.)  You  would  only  have  one 
staff  instead  of  two  I  suppose  P — Yes. 

6484.  {Sir  Rafyh  Knox.)  You  mix  up  the  medical 
attendants  of  the  civil  and  the  militaiy  populations  T — No, 
not  in  that  way. 

6486.  He  next  la^  item  X  see  is  a  payment,  which  I 
have  already  alluded  to,  that  is,  the  increase  of  2d.  a  day. 
That  was  given  in  1867-68,  and  an  additional  penny  on  re- 
emmtement.  That  involved,  according  to  this  estimate 
260,000/  additional  expenditure.  We  have  already  given 
some  oonuderaiion  to  that.  It  is  not  held  that  t£at  was  ' 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  in  order  to  obtain  the  recruits 
fo/  the  army,  is  itP — I  think  the  heading  of  this  state- 
ment is : — "  Showing  the  annual  charges  and  certain 
"  initial  charges  which  have  been  imposed  upon  Indian 
'*  revenues  in  consequence  of  orders  by  the  War  Office 
"  issued  in  all  cases  without  the  ooocurrence  of  the 
"  Government  of  India  and  in  some  cases  without  that  of 
**  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  having  been  previously 
"  obtained."  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  alleged  that  in 
every  case  mentioned  in  this  table  the  increase  could  have 
been  postponed  altogether. 

6486.  Then  it  is  really  not  a  practical  argument ;  it  is 
rather  sentimental  than  practical  r — Well,  we  think  it  is 
rather  practical,  because,  when  a  large  charge  bias  to  be 
imposed  on  the  revenues  <tf  India,  the  uovemmeot  of  Ini& 
would  like  to  have  something  to  say  to  it  before  it  takes 
place. 

6487.  Do  you  think  they  could  jwsstbly  have  used  any 
argument  one  way  or  the  other  with  refi^rd  to  this  addi- 
tional pay  which  was  granted  to  the  army  in  1867-8  P — 
Without  going  back  to  the  whole  drcnmitancra  of  the 
time,  I  am  nnule  to  wy. 

6488.  However,  H  did  involve  »  oonaiderable  additional 
•xpanM :  but  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  can  recall  the  het 
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CoIUh. 
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VSDUJX  EXPSKIMIUBB  OOHlOaBlOBr : 


MmofGw.    tlmt  utan  *txx  tiiftt,  in  oouttquence  of  the  re[n«aeDtaAioDB 
SirE.H.H.  made  by  the  Indiaa  Government  as  to  the  great  expeose 
CoUea,       ol  the  army  in  India,  considerable  asststanoe  was  girea  to 
K.CJ^.      the  Indian  Government  bj  the  Home  Government  with  a 

  view  to  relieve  the  Indian  account  of  eome  of  the  heavy 

U  March  1896.  charges  then  incurred  for  the  BritiBh  army  serving  in  India, 
■■I  do  you  remember  ? — I  recollect  that  a  very  large  claim  was 

made  bv  the  War  Office,  and  it  was,  I  think,  disallowed 
by  Lord  Ndrthbrook's  Commission ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  particaler  iiistance  to  which  you  rrfer. 

6489-90.  No :  what  I  refer  to  was  this ;— India  repre- 
sented to  the  Home  Government  that  the  British  army 
was  costing  too  much,  and  that  they  must  send  home 
some  regiments.  Some  were  sent  home ;  but  the  Home 
Government  entered  upon  a  re-qrganisation  of  the  army 
wbicb  lai^ely  reduced  the  chafes  for  offloers  and  non- 
oommissionra  officers,  and  tAiat  was  carried  into  effect 
throughout  the  whole  army  in  1869-70.  and  relieved  India 
of  more  than  this  additional  charge  of  260,000/.  P— No,  I 
do  not  recollect  it,  I  must  say. 

6491.  All  the  infantry  regiments  out  there  consisted 
then  of  ten  companies.  I'hey  were  all  reduced  to  eight. 
The  number  of  troops  in  cavslry  regiments  were  similaiiy 
reduced,  but  the  number  of  rank  and  file  were  maintained  j 
and  that  affe<^d  the  organisation  of  the  army  tbrougbout 
and  effected  a  reduction  of  something  like.  I  think,  300,000J. 
a  year  upon  the  charges  for  the  British  army  in  India. 
That  to  a  great  extent  relieved  India  of  this  additional 
charge  whidi  was  Uurown  upon  them  by  reason  of  the 
iocreaaed  pay  of  the  aoldier,  did  it  not 7—1  am  rery  gUd 
to  hear  it 

6492.  Further,  the  pennyonre-mgagemeDtwu  abolished 
as  soon  as  ^  sbwt  aervioe  was  introduoed,  was  it  not  7 
That  is  an  itni  of  50,0001..  I  think,  out  of  the  ^S0.000Z. 
Then  there  it  a  charge  put  down  here  of  35.000/.,  on 
aooount  of  the  grant  of  good  conduct  pay  at  earlier 
p^ods  to  British  soldiers.  Is  it  not  really  the  fact  that 
that  change  gave  rise  to  Uttle  or  no  increased  charne  for 
good  c  nduct  pay,  and  that  practically  at  the  present  time 
the  charge  for  good  conduct  is  less  than  it  was  then  P 
— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  quite  accept  the  statement. 

6493.  Well,  it  ii  obvious  with  regard  to  a  pay  which 
was  given  in  acoordaooe  with  length  of  service  at  various 
periods  such  as  5,  10, 12, 18  years,  and  so  on,  inoeanng 
by  a  penny  a  day,  that,  if  men  could  not  complete  the 
periods  of  sovice  which  were  conditions  of  that  grant  of 
pay,  the  charge  would  fidl  P— Yes. 

6494.  And  would  certainly  admit  of  smaller  grants  bdng 
paid  after  shorter  swnoe  without  any  serious  additiooal 
■oha^e  P— Yee. 

6^6.  In  fhct,  I  may  say  that  at  home,  notwithstanding 
these  grants  at  earlier  periods,  the  chaise  for  good  conduct 
pay  has  been  reduced  by  somettiing  like  30,000/.  a  year ; 
«id  I  believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  case,  disregarding, 
of  course,  the  increase  arising  fmm  the  depreciation  of  the 
rupee,  that  the  charge  for  good  conduct  pay  in  India  la  less 
than  the  chame  was  in  former  times.  'I  here  is  another 
item  here  whi«i  I  do  not  quite  understand  in  regaid  to 
band  sUowance  to  British  regiments  in  India.  I^cre  is  an 
-estimate  put  down  here  of  over  14,000/.  a  year.  I  cannot 
make  out  how  in  the  world  it  is  made  up.  It  consists  of 
only  80/.  a  year  in  sterling  in  each  of  the  regiments.  I 
have  looked  into  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be 
3,000/.  You  have  no  note  upon  that  P— No,  f  have  no 
information  to  show  how  it  was  arrived  at. 

6496.  Then  there  is  another  item,  which  is  put  down 
■as  giving  rise  to  46,000/.  a  year,  that  is :—"  Addition  nf 
"  a  second  lieutenant-colonel  ami  two  majors  to  each  regi- 

ment  of  British  cavalry  and  infantry."  Were  the 
Indian  Government  not  aware  that  that  change  was  really 
intended  to  largely  reduce  the  non-efloctiTe  cha^  fiw 
pensions  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6497.  It  was  at  the  time  calculated  that  by  increasing 
the  number  of  lieutenant-colonels  and  majors  in  the  regi- 
ments the  men  in  the  lower  ranks  were  saved  from  compul- 
sory retirement  according  to  the  terms  that  were  then  in 
existence,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  officers  was  not 
increased,  by  retaining  officers  of  the  higher  rank  there  was 
an  ultimate  considerable  saving  as  against  the  additional 
effective  charge ;  in  fact,  the  increased  effective  charge  was 
proposed  in  order  to  lai|^)y  decrease  the  non-effective 
charge  P— I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

6498.  These  sums  altogether.  I  find,  approximate  to 
Bomething  like  l,000,000t  ;  and  about  600,000/.  of  this 
amount  arises  from  the  necessary  increasM  oC  mw  that 
have  been  from  time  to  time  granted  to  the  sol^.  in 
order  to  meet  the  difflottliiy  of  leorttittng.  Aw  those 
chargM  to  which  the  IndiAB  OmnmMife  oo«ld  pcMibly 


have  raised  any  objeo^onP — I  think  it  i*  very  poasiUe  thty 
might  have  raiaed  objeetion,  but  I  eould  not  answer  in  a^y 

very  precise  manner. 

6499.  But  do  you  think  that  th^  could  have  raised  an 
objection,  which  would  have  prevented  the  Home  Gorem* 
ment  making  these  changes  in  the  army  outside  India  ?— 

No,  probably  noc 

6500.  Is  it  not  really  the  case  that  where  the  Home 
Government,  which  has  to  deal  with  the  qneatioa  of  raising 
and  training  both  officers  and  men,  whetlier  profeasional 
officers  or  combatvit  officers  or  the  ordinary  recruits,  de- 
termines something  must  be  done  in  order  to  nise  these 
men,  India  can  hardly  exerdse  any  voice  in  considering  the 
details  of  such  propissals ;  and  that  all  that  they  would 
reallr  s^  is  that  the  excess  chii^e  will  throw  additional 
burdens  upon  India  P — lliat  is  so. 

6601.  But  thai  is  about  the  only  ai|fttinent  that  thcj 
can  adduce  P— Yes. 

6602-3.  The  first  very  large  sum  ct  rupees  is  put 
down  as  due  to  the  increase  of  the  annual  aHowaoee  of 
imctioe  ammunition  to  the  British  troops.  Is  it  not  optional 
with  the  Indian  Government  to  decide  the  amount  of 
ammunition  that  the  British  troops  shall  use  in  India  P— 
Yes.  I  suppose  that  they  would  decide  it  on  the  recoaa- 
mendation  of  the  military  authorities  in  India  {  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  fmcy  that  tbey  would  have  to  follow  any 
changes  which  hod  been  made  at  home. 

6504-5.  I  see  a  great  nomber  of  these  rupee  charges  are 
due  to  increased  stores  issued  to  the  troops,  I  pre sume  in 
order  to  improve  their  efficiency.  Well,  generally  the  con- 
tention of  tbe  Indian  Government  is  that  whatever  sum  of 
mmiey  the  Home  Government  can  show  that  it  spends 
necessarily  upon  raising  and  training  tbe  recruits  for  the 
maintenance  of  India,  the  Home  Government  should  sit 
down  and  write  one  half,  whatever  that  can  be  shown  to 
he  P — No.  I  tlunk  they  would  be  satisfied  with  much  leas 
than  that. 

6506.  But  th^  is  really  the  argument,  that  whatever 
can  be  shown  to  be  necessarily  expended  upon  the  aervioe, 
India  is  not  to  pay  it  P-'-No.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
argument  at  all. 

6507.  Then  what  is  the  Indian  argument  ?— I  repeated 
a  good  deal  of  it  before  I  think  toe  Indian  ailment 
rests,  not  merely  on  the  caluulatioos  which  have  boon 
disputed  by  various  committees,  but  upon  the  general 
grounds  that  England  possesses  in  the  army  of  India  a 
great  reserve  of  military  strenKth,  that  India  is  a  great 
training  ground  for  the  British  army,  that  it  has  been 
very  largely  employed  on  various  occasioD^— occasions  on 
which  India  has  never  made  any  charges  for  raising  the 
troops. 

6508.  Those  all  appear  to  me  to  be  ai^uments  in  sup- 
port of  your  case;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  all  pmnts  to 
the  same  thing — thst,  whatever  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
spent  necessarily  upon  raisiuif  and  training  these .  recruits 
for  Indian  service,  the  Home  Government  is  to  make  a 
very  targe  reduction  on  that  charge  because  of  the  »tffa- 
ments  which  you  are  advancing  P— Because  of  the  genoal 
arguments.  « 

6509.  That  is  to  say,  &  redaction  is  to  be  made  on  the 
cost  of  doing  the  thing  on  those  general  grounds  7 — And 
of  course,  on  tbe  ground  of  the  presence  of  the  strength 
of  the  depftts  in  England  as  part  of  the  army  maintained 
in  England.  That,  as  yrm  know,  has  been  made  the  sub}eat 
of  comment  by  many  of  these  oommittees  that  have  sat. 

6510.  If  those  depdts  are  onij  in  existence  really  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  Indian  army,  iaasmuch  as  the  men  are 
merely  under  tnuning  as  recruits,  and  are  not  efficient 
soldiers,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  add  anything  to  the 
required  forces  of  tbe  Home  OovemmentP — But  I  under- 
stood the  argument  was  that  you  sent  them  out  as  efficient 
soldiers. 

6511.  When  their  tnining  is  complete  P — But  then 
there  must  be  a  certain  number  of  them  at  all  events  who 
are  so  effictent  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  [dace  in  die 
ranks,  if  emeq^eucy  occurred. 

6612.  However,  tiiatis  the  atgument—ttiait,whatevtf  can 
be  shown  to  be  the  extra  oast  incurred  by  the  Home 
Government,  the  full  amount  of  it  shall  not  be  chained 
against  India  because  of  those  general  arguments  whuA 
you  have  advanced  P — Yes. 

6313.  (Sir  Andrew  Seobk.)  I  asked  you  last  Thuraday 
about  the  number  of  Royal  Engineers  employed  in  India, 
and  you  told  me  that  the  eeteblishnient  was  360,  of  wfaosa 
106  belonged  to  the  Public  Works  Deptrtment  and  39  to 
the  Survey  DiiimliiMiil  P— Yes. 
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6514.  Am  I  right  in  usuming  that  the  offioers  atteohed 
to  those  two  departmentB  are  empltmd  vhoUr  upon  dvU 
dutieaP-Ye8. 

6515.  Is  any  part  of  their  pay,  vhile  ao  employed, 
drawn  from  the  Military  Department  P— No. 

6516.  Practically,  as  far  as  their  services  are  concerned, 
they  have  no  military  value  whatever  P— Perhaps  I  might 
Bay  that  in  the  Ftiblio  Works  Department  Hity  are  looked 
upon  as  a  reserve,  upon  which  we  oould  draw  in  case  of 
war ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  officers  employed  in  the  Survey 
Department,  we  take  them  occasionally  for  field  service. 

6517.  But  is  not  their  availability  for  military  service 
rather  a  matter  of  theory  than  a  matter  of  practice  P— No> 
I  think  we  have  taken  them  on  various  occasions.  For 

.  instance,  in  the  late  Chitral  Expedition  we  took  certain 
Roval  Engineer  offioen  from  the  Survey  wd  from  the 
Public  Works  tta  service  in  the  field — not  to  any  large 
extent,  but  still  to  some  extent. 

6518.  If  these  officers  cease,  to  bt  employed  either  in  the 
Survey  or  in  the  Publio  Works,  then  they  revert  tu  military 
employ  and  get  military  pay  P — Yes. 

6519.  So  that  tliat  is  a  contingent  charge  at  all  events 
upon  the  Military  Department  P — Yes,  and  I  may  mention 
that  we  practically  pay  for  their  training  and  we  pay  for 
their  pensions. 

6520.  In  the  Military  Department  P— They  fall  upon 
the  military  estimates. 

6521.  {Chairman.)  Their  ordinary  pay  is  paid  out  of  the 
military  estimates  P — If  they  are  employed  in  the  civil 
department — in  the  Public  Works  Department  or  the 
Survey  Department — then  their  ordinary  militarr  pay  is 
charged  against  the  avil  estimates. 

6522.  And  their  pension  P— That  comes  against  the 
military  estimates. 

6523.  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  I  wanted  to  ask  yon  a  few 
questions  in  rej^ard  to  a  matter  which  I  do  not  think  has 
been  gone  into  yet,  and  that  is  the  Aden  eetaUishment.  I 
believe  Aden  was  first  occupied  abont  the  year  1838,  was 
it  not  P-^Yes ;  1839  I  think  it  was. 

6524.  Is  the  whole  expenditure  of  Aden  now  chaffed  on 
the  revenues  of  India  P— Yes. 

6525-6.  TA  ith  the  exception,  I  think,  of  a  contribution 
made  by  the  British  Government  towards  special  de> 
fences  P — -They  have  paid  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  actual 
works  on  8pe<^  defences. 

652/.  Can  you  tell  me  what  garrison  is  kept  at  Aden 
now  P — Three  companies  of  artillery,  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners,  a  battalion  of  British  infsntry,  and  a  battalion 
of  native  infantry,  but  certain  portions  of  the  native 
infantry  are  stationed  on  the  Standi  coast,  Zaila,  Berbera, 
and  other  places. 

6528.  That  is,  the  stations  which  are  oonsidered  depen- 
dencies of  Aden  P — Yes,  fat  miUtaiy  and  political  purposes. 

6529.  And  the  whole  of  the  chai^  of  this  military  force 
is  defrayed  by  the  Indian  Government,  is  it  not  P — Yes. 

6530.  I  see  in  Sir  Henry  Waterfield's  paper — I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  got  a  copy  of  it—"  Payments  on 
"  account  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  serving  in  India "  P— 
Yea. 

6531.  Would  you  look  at  psge  31 ;  I  think  yon  will 
find  that  in  1894-95  the  military  charges  at  Aden  amounted 
to  Rx.  206,584  F -Yes. 

6532.  MiHtary  works  to  Bx.  9^76  P— Yes.  that  is  really 
the  muntenance  mostly. 

6533.  And  the  spe<rial  defence  works  to  Rx.  32,010,  of 
which,  I  presume,  Rx.  16,006  would  represent  the  Indian 
share  of  that  expenditure  P — Well,  the  Some  Government 
oorenanted  to  p<iy  up  to  a  certain  Umit:  I  think  it  was  the 
half  of  213,0001. 

6534.  Has  the  expenditure  come  to  a  larger  amount 
than  that  P~They  have  bad  to  pay  separately  for  ammu- 
nition and  stores ;  I  think  they  pay  htU  the  cost  of  arma- 
ment also.  The  total  amount  for  works  was  a  moiefy  of 
213,147'.  on  the  condition  that*  if  the  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded that  unount,  the  exoess  should  be  borne  by  India. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  has  exceeded  tiie  total 
amount. 

6535.  At  all  events,  what  the  British  Government 
would  pay  for  tlua  expenditure  in  1894-95  would  not  be 
man  than  Rx.  16,006;  that  is,  half  the  Rx.  33,010?— 
Ifo. 

6536-7.  In  your  opinion,  has  Hhe  opening  of  the  Sues 
Canal  had  imy  effect  in  inoteasii^  the  importence  <^  Aden 


as  an  Imperial  station  P— I  shoold  say  that  it  has.  Aden  Mqior-OM. 

is  the  key  of  a  great  commercial  rout^  not  only  to  IniUa,   Sir  £.  JS.  H* 

but  to  Australia  and  China.    It  is  a  position  which  is  CUIsm^ 

essential  to  Great  Britain,  and  not  onlr  to  India.   I  have  iT.C^/JS. 

some  statistics  fhmi  the  Boari]  of  Trade,  and  1  find  that  i 

the  total  value  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  85MuehU8C 

and  British  India  in  1894  was  67,553,348/. ;  that  the  trade  i  m 

between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  in  Asia 

was  42,868,618/. ;  and  that  the  trade  between  the  United 

Kinffdom  and  Australasia  was  54,824,476/. ;  so  that  the 

total  under  the  second  and  third  heads  was  considerably 

more  than  under  the  first  head.   Then  the  trade  between 

the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  was 

comparatively  small,  and  the  steam  tonnage  in  1894— 

which  is  practically  the   only  tonnage  which  passes 

through  the  Suez  Canal — betwe*n  the  United  Kingdom 

and  India  was  2,442.252  tons,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels 

between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries  in  Asia 

was  1,407,565 j  while  the  tonnage  of  vessels  carrying  trade 

between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia  and  New 

Zealand  was  993,991  tons,  and  there  was  a  small  amount 

of  tonnage  of  vessels  canying  trade  from  the  United  King> 

dom  to  East  Africa — ^that  is  to  say,  steam  tonnage  wbmi 

passes  through  the  Suez  Cual— but  it  was  practiealhr  vetr 

small. 

6538.  Thoflf  figures  show  that  the  trade  to  India  was 
about  63.000.000  and  the  trade  to  tlie  other  parts  of  the 
East  and  AustnUia  about  96,000,000,  do  they  not  P— l*hat 
is  aoeording  to  the  stattsties  I  have  taken  out. 

6539.  And  the  tonnage  about  equal  P— Yes. 

6540.  Then  do  vou  now  regard  Aden  as  a  vital  point  in 
the  commercial  highway  to  the  East  and  Australia 
generally P — Yes;  f  should  say  that  it  is  a  very  vitaf 
point,  and  that  the  Eastern  trade,  as  apart  from  the  puraly 
Indian  toade,  has  increased  very  considerably. 

6541.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Sum  Canal  has  verv 
much  increased  the  importance  of  Aden  to  British 
possessions  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  India,  while 
it  has  somewhat  diminished  its  importance  to  India  itself  P 
—I  should  think  that,  of  late  jrears  certainly,  the  relative 
importance  of  Aden  to  Great  Britain  has  increased  Ix^ond 
its  importance  to  India  specially,  and  1  might  say- 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  Red  Sea 
littoral  and  to  the  fact  thi^  European  nations  have  obtuned 
a  footing  there. 

6542.  Then  do  you  consider  th  it  it  is  fair  that  the 
whole  cost  of  maintaining  this  fortress  should  continue  to 
be  borne  by  India  P— No.  I  think  not 

6543.  Apart  from  the  military  dia^^es.  the  whole  dril 
charges  are  borne  by  India  according  to  this  paper  of  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield  P— Yes. 

6544.  And  the  civil  receipts  are  less  than  one-half  the 

civil  charges  P — Yes. 

6545.  Rx.  22,890  being  the  receipts  in  1894-5,  while  the 
charges  were  Rx.  49.128  P— Yes. 

6646.  (Jllr.  Courtney.)  Is  Gibraltar  in  any  way  a  set-oflF 
to  that  P — No.  I  should  say  not. 

6547.  Is  it  not  a  similar  position  at  the  other  end  P— 
But  then  Gibraltar  would  be  of  great  strategic  Importanco 
as  regards  the  Mediterranean. 

6548.  Is  it  in  any  way  a  set-off  P— Not  in  my  opinion. 

6549.  (Sr  Andreie  Scoble.)  In  time  of  war  the  route  to- 
India  would  not  be  by  Gibraltar  but  round  the  Cape,  would 
it  not  in  all  probability  P— Of  course,  if  the  Sues  Canal 
was  blocked,  it  would  be  so. 

6660.  I  have  only  one  or  two  questions  I  want  to  ask 
you  about  military  expenditure  generally.  Apart  from  the 
q  uestion  of  apportionment  of  chwge,  and  minor  economies 
which  may  be  found  possible  as  time  goes  on.  do  you  look 
for  any  reduction  in  the  military  expenditure  in  India? 
—Not  any  la^e  reduction.  I  think  we  may  always  con- 
tinue to  pursue  the  path  of  economy  with  regard  to  the  cost 
of  departments  and  so  forth  ;  hut  I  cannot  say  that  I  see 
any  prospect  of  any  very  material  reduction  in  railitarv 
expenditure.  ' 

6561.  I  suppose  there  really  would  be  only  three  ways 
in  which  you  could  make  any  very  material  reduction :  one 
would  be  by  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  troops  •  do 
you  think  that  is  feasible  P— No.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
we  have  been  very  hard  put  to  it  to  garrison  India  in  a 
proper  and  efficient  way  with  the  numbm  we  have  at 
present.    I  am  speaking  especially  of  the  native  army. 

6552.  Another  way,  of  course,  would  be  by  the  reduction 
of  the  reserve  of  military  stores  that  yon  keep  in  India  • 
do  Tou  consider  that  there  is  any  material  reduction  to  be 
looked  fttt  onder  tiiat  head  F—No.   We  have  done  a  good 
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Mator  Oen    ^  in  that  diwotioo,  where  we  have  oowi^OTd  th»t  the 
seek  of  the  re«m.  kept  up  wu  perhaw  l^tr  than  la 
CotUm.       now  neceBsair,  ha^  in?  Kgui  to  the  yreater  facilrtiea  of  com- 
•  .CJM.      municatioii  and  to  forth;  hut,  I  do  not  think,  epeaking 

  Kenenlly,  that  it  would  be  poeiible  to  tednoe  the  reaervee 

tfft-lfaKhie9«.  of  stores. 

665:^.  The  third  head  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  pay  of  the  troops ;  do  you  see  any  way  of  reductwm 
in  that  dttectionP— No,  I  certwnly  do  not.  I  can  speak 
from  some  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  army  ;  I  know 
that  it  is  a  very  mudi  more  difficult  tlirnf?  now  to  Iitc  lo 
India  than  it  was  t  it  would  be  quite  iraposnble  to  reduce 
the  pay.  Of  course  the  pay  of  the  British  troops  is  fixed 
on  a  sterling  baaia.  wid  we  have  been  obhged  to  raise  the 
pay  of  ^e  native  army. 

6664.  Is  ibsn  any  way,  then,  in  which  you  think  there 
might  be  a  maiwial  reduction  effected  in  the  miUtair 
durgea  in  India?— Without  touching  on  questions  which 
have  already  been  dealt  with  and  speaking  only  of  the  native 
army,  it  is  possible -although  i  only  expieas  a  peraonal 
opinion— that,  as  the  reserve  increases,  we  may  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  cadres ;  uut,  on  the  other  haod.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  that  has  been  objected  to  strongly  by  the  mihtary 
autboritiw.  In  any  case  we  want  more  officers  tnan  we 
have  got  now,  so  that  it  would  not  be  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure to  any  very  considerabk  extent.  At  present 
the  reaerve  is  in  a  transition  state,  and  I  think  out  ^  the 
limit  of  23,000  we  have  only  got  about  13,000  or  14 ,000. 

6555.  fitfr.  Courtney.)  Only  one  (question  about  the 
possibility  of  the  reduction  of  mihtary  foror  You 
said  you  had  been  rather  put  to  it  of  l»te  with  reapect 
to  the  native  army;  would  there  be  any  possibihty  of 
reducing  the  charge  of  the  military  force  by  reducing 
the  English  proportion  of  your  force  P-  Of  oourse,  if  you 
reduce  the  EogHah  proportion  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able saving,  but  I  have  never  heard  it  proposed  in  India 
that  the  tfritUh  foroe  should  be  reduced.  U  must  he 
remembered  that  the  extension  of  British  twnto^  m 
Upper  Burma  has  absorbed  a  considerable  portiou  Of  the 
increase,  ao  that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  10,000 
men  is  avaUablefor  the  garrison  of  India  pi»pM.  I  shouW 
say.  giving  my  own  mnnion,  that  it  would  not  be  nght  to 
leduce  the  strength  of  the  British  army  in  India. 

6556.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  I  suppose  the  wor((aaitation 
of  the  Native  State  troops  would  he  a  diffienltr  m  the  wy 
of  decreasing  the  EngUah  army  in  lodiaP— That  would  be 

;  it  would  throw  out  the  proptwtioo. 
6657  (Af**-  Courtney.)  Do  you  hold  out  much  hope  of 
■chaneing  the  character  of  the  Britiah  contingent,  having 
4t  less  efficient P— No;  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  lees 
efficient  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

6568.  Or  teas  equipped  up  to  the  latest  conccirtiwi  of 
European  equipment  P— That  question  is  somewhat  difficult 
toauawer.  Take  as  an  exafrple— supposing  that  a  new 
gun  for  the  Artillery  was  introduced  m  England,  we 
should  be  quite  content  to  remain  with  the  present  gun, 
so  as  not  t.)  incur  very  large  expenditure  for  re-axmament  j 
but  no  doubt  in  the  course  of  years  it  would  he  pressed 
upon  us,  and  we  should  probably  recognise  the  adwntsges 
of  the  better  gun,  if  it  were  shown  to  be  v«y  much  brttM, 
and  we  should  have  to  re-equip  toe  artUleiy  with  tiiat 
But,  taking  the  case  as  it  stands  at  present,  w«  should  be 
Mtiafied  with  the  equipment  we  have. 

6559.  Would  you  not  be  pressed  with  \U 
that  it  was  neceasary  that  the  artdlery  should  ™ 
the  same  gun  in  India  as  in  BngUnd  P-No  doubt  we 
should.  ^ 

6560  Is  that  an  argument,  do  you  think,  that  India 
ouuhtto  pay  f  01 P— I  think  that  we  might  postpone  the 
-  chinge  asUg  as  poasible,  but  that  ultimately  we-shoidd 
Uve  to  accept  the  argument  that  the  ArtaUery  should  be 
Armed  with  the  same  gun.  ,     .  , 

656 1 .  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  identical  army  P 
—Yes,  I  admit  that  it  is.      -  ,      .  ,  ^. 

6662.  And  you  would  not  contempUte  with  satisfaction 
the  suggestion  of  an  independent  army  P— No. 

6663.  (Mr.  Buchanan  )  I  have  only  to  ask  you  one  oues- 
tion  about  that  list  of  army  charges  which  have  been 
thrown  on  the  Indian  revenues  in  consequence  of  ord«^ 
lassed  by  the  War  Office  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
KSan  government,  and,  in  some  cw«.  "Ji^o"*  tj*' 
Secretarv  of  State.  You  would  not  contend  that  any  of 
SiMe  increased  charges  are  not  in  themselves  improve- 
ments in  military  service  in  India  P— No. 

6664.  Your  contention  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ia  that  they  should  not  have  been  imposed  upon 
^nrenuea  of  IndU  without  previous  consultation  with 


the  Goremment  of  India,  if  possible,  and  certainly  "nth  the 
SeoreUiy  of  State  P— Yes. 

6666.  In  view  both  of  the  military  interests  and  the 
<in«iij«^  interests  of  ludiaT— Yes. 

6666.  Because  whUe^iaooantrr.hanng an  dastic revenue, 
can  easily  hvu  an  inoreaae  <d!  XQf^WM,  or  1,000.00(N. 
in  a  year,  the  ftnanoes  f>f  the  Goverament  of  India  are 
canied  on  on  a  very  small  balance  indeed  T — Quite  so. 

6667.  And  that  in  all  pnAabiU^the  miUtary  auth<«itiM 
in  India  would  have  objected  with  reaaon  to  many  ftf  these 
proposed  changes? — I  think  so. 

6568.  And  what  the  Government  of  India  would  urge 
woidd  be  that,  aa  far  as  practicable,  and  vwy  much  niMe 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past,  their  military  opinion 
should  be  taken  and  their  Anaodal  interests  shoiud  be 
consulted  P— 'I1iat  ia  the  position  I  nndentand  the  Indian 
Government  have  taken  up. 

6569.  Then  one  other  question  about  the  partnerahip 
theory,  the  theory  that  The  Indian  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment are  in  pa>tnersblp  as  regards  army  misters;  that 
view  is  disclaimed  by  the  Indian  Government,  is  it  not?— 
It  is,  for  reasons  which  have  been  frequently  given. 

6570.  Namely,  that  you  get  the  burden*  of  the  partner- 
ship and  none  of  the  advantages,  or  few  of  the  advantages  7 
—I  would  not  say  that  we  get  none  of  the  advantegea  ; 
but,  of  course  we  feel  that  we  have  not  an  equal  voice  in 
the  decisions  which  are  arrived  at. 

6671.  Then  an  two  partnen  and  they  are  not  equal  in 
auOioril^T— That  is  our  position. 

6572.  And  also  the  one  is  a  very  rioh  partner,  and  the 
other  is  a  very  poor  one  7— Yea,  that  ia  so. 

6673.  Or  comparatiTely  poor?— That  is  so. 

6574.  And  therefore  they  an  not  equal  in  that  respect 
either  ?— No. 

6576.  So  that  the  theory  of  an  identical  army  'it, 
wtwked  ou(i  logicallr  and  ariihmetically,  between  this 
country  and  India,  tends  to  the  serious  financial  dis- 
advantage of  IndiaP— It  does,  if  wndted  out  on  a  purely 
arithmetical  basis. 

6576.  And  the  appeal  which  you,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India,  rather  make  to  tbis  Commission  ia 
that,  although  on  that  theory  of  an  identical  array,  the 
aridimetical  basia  ia  the  basia  to  take;  atiU  there  are 
equitable  grounds  upon  which  you  would  claim  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  charges,  or  for  generous  and  equitable  treat- 
ment with  regud  to  military  charges  which  have  to  be 
home  brtween  this  country  and  India?— That  is  the 
general  position  we  have  taken  up. 

6677.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  want  firet  to  read  a  few  state- 
ments  which  are  the  fundamental  premise  on  which  the 
whole  ailment  for  all  demands  upon  India  is  bued.  In 
the  papers  before  ua  there  is  one  extract  from  the  report  ot 
the  Committee  of  1874,  and  the  extract  is  admitted  by  Sir 
Henry  Fo*ler.  The  extract  ia  this :— "  At  the  same  time 
"  India,  as  a  component  part  of  the  Empire,  must  he 
"  prepared  to  share  in  the  cost  of  a  system  the  expense  of 
•*  which  may  be  enhanced  for  Impuial  purposes."  The 
Government  of  IntUa  snms  up,  in  their  letter  of  the  25th 
Maroh  1890,  the  principles  upon  which  the  War  Office  chums 
are  made,  as  follows  "  The  actual  cost  to  the  British  Ex- 
"  chequer  is  the  cost  of  raising,  paying,  and  msjntaining 
"  the  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  whwh  would  not 
"  be  maiotuned  if  the  army  had  not  to  be  kept  up ; 
"  all  the  difficulties  in  the  oi^anisation  of  the  British 
*'  army  during  recent  yeara,  and  the  grants  of  additional 
**  induoements  to  men  to  join  the  army,  have  been  mainly 
"  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  largely  increase 
"  European  force  in  India."  Then,  Mr.  Knox,  I  suppose 
that  is  Sir  Kalph  Knox,  aaid  in  his  memorandum  of  the 
26th  April  1889 :— '*  That  the  actual  ooet  to  the  British 
"  Exchequer  of  raising  and  training  the  force  necessary 
"  to  maintain  the  army  in  India,  is  clearly  the  cost 
"  of  raising,  paying,  and  raaintwning  the  force  in 
*•  this  country  which  would  not  be  maintained  if  the 
"  Indian  army  bad  not  to  be  kept  up;"  and  he  wya 
further,  "  when  it  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  diffl- 
"  culties  in  the  organisation  of  the  army  during  recent 
'*  yeara,  and  the  grants  of  additional  inducements  to  men 
**  to  join  the  army  have  been  mainly  due  to'  the 
"  necessity  of  keeping  a  la^ly  increased  European 
"  force  in  India,  it  is  difficult,  in  justice  to  i^ 
**  home  taxpayer,  to  see  on  what  grounds  any  modifi- 
"  cation  can  be  made  of  this  claim  aa  the  p^nut 
"  to  be  made  by  the  Indian  Oovvnunant"  Then  Vb. 
Ryder  nttk  to  you  thne  or  ftmr  qneationa,  «4uoh  I  wfll 
r^wakhere.  Qneition  6363 :  " May  I  uk  a  qnestkn  with 
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"  reference  to  the  first  (juestlon  of  Mr.  N'aoroji — whether 
**  you  are  satiafied  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  distinguish  he- 
"  tweoi  the  eoBt  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Bntiah  rule 
"  in  India  and  the  cost  of  the  de  facto  Government  of 
'*  India.  Is  it  not  Air  to  say  that  the  de  facto  Government 
"  of  India  is  British,  hut  that  that  does  not  affect  the  duty 
"  of  India,  as  a  very  large  and  powerful  cori-iinunity,  to  pay 
"  for  the  awt  of  its  own  Government?"    Iti  the  next  ques- 
tion he  says  "  No  doubt  everybody  will  he  agreed  that  where 
*'  India  cannot  afford  t-D  bear  the  whole  of  the  charge. 
**  England  should  come  to  its  assistance.    Really,  my  point 
"  was  that  iir»MS/act«  it  is  the  duty  of  India  to  pay  for 
'*  its  mm  GoTemment :  the  fact  that  that  Government  is 
"  British  does  not  affect  the  duty  of  India  to  pay."  Then 
he  goes  on :  "  but  then  would  you  go  so  far  as,  I  think, 
**  Mr.  Naoroji  did,  as  to  draw  such  a  distinction  between 
**  Imperial  interests  and  Indian  interests,  as  to  hold  that 
"  the  one  was  exclusive  of  the  other,  and  that,  if  once  you 
"  granted  that  an  interest  was  Imperial,  then  it  ceased  to 
*'  be  Indian  and  became  chargeable  on  the  British  tax- 
**  payer  instead  of  on  the  Indian."   Then,  "  Surely  it  is  of 
**  Imperial  interest  that  every  part  of  the  Empire  should  be 
**  proepecouB  and  should  be  defended  against  its  enemies." 
'*  Vou  really  cannot  separate  the  two ;  Indian  tntnests  are 
"  Impenal,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  as  long  as  India 
"  is  part     the  British  empire,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not 
"  enough  to  say  that  a  particular  interest  is  Imperial 
."  in  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  should  not  fhU  upon 
"  the  Indian  taxpayer.*'   Then  he  says  "  That  grant*in< 
"  «d  might  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  India  was  over- 
**  burdened  by  the  charffe  of  the  Afghan  war?"  Another 
question.    "  It  undoubtedly  was  an  Imjierial  war,  but  so 
"  also  an  Indian  n-ar  may  be  Imjwrial  in  its  magnitude, 
"and  yet  be  still  Indian?"    Now,  I  have  read  these. 
What  I  hare  read,  1  think  gives  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  the  British  arguments,  for  the  claim  that  Britain  makes 
upon  the  Indian  people,  the  premises  upon  which  ^c 
argument  and  conclusion  is  based.    I  have  to  show  that 
the  whole  of  these  premises  upon  which  every  claim  on 
India  is  based  is  utterly  fallacious  and  untenable.  This 
necessitates  my  putting  a  few  questions  which  I  have 
here.   The  first  question  is,  have  the  Indians  the  slightest 
voice  in  the  expenditure  of  their  revenue  ? — You  mean  the 
Indian  nation  as  a  whole  f 

6678.  The.  Indian  people? — ^The  Indian  people  P 

6579.  Yea,  of  British  India? — Not  of  course  any  repre- 
sentation, except  through  the  action  of  the  Legislative 
Coundls. 

6580.  The  Government  of  India  itself  speaks  in  one 
place  of  the  people  of  India  **  who  have  no  voice  in  the 
**  matter"? — ^That  refers  to  the  special  fact  that  the 
peoples  of  India  had  no  voice  in  respect  ^o  the  claims 
made  by  England,  or  the  War  Office,  on  India. 

6581.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Legislative  Counol,  is  it 
not  the  fact  that  the  Legislative  Council  cannot  in  any  way 
affect  or  touch  the  hudget  ?  Some  members  may  express 
opinions,  but  they  can  propose  no  resolution  of  reduction 
or  no  resolution  of  change  of  any  kind,  and  so  Sir  David 
Barbour  told  us  here  P — That  is  so. 

6582.  So  that  e\en  the  Legislative  Council  of  India 
baa  no  voice  whatever  in  the  expenditure  of  the  Indian 
revenues? — Well,  I  should  perhaps  qualify  that  by  saying 
that  they  could  raise  intorpetlatioos  on  questions  such 
as  these;  for  instance,  the  home  charges  have  been 
mentioned. 

6583.  But  they  cannot  put  a  single  motion  for  reduc- 
titm,  as  the  budget  is  discussed  in  this  country  in  the 
House;  nothing  of  that  kind  P — No. 

6584.  Then  the  next  thing  is,  are  not  the  Indians 
distrusted,*  and  is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Britain 
increased  the  European  force,  for  its  own  interests  ? — No, 
I  should  say  not,  certainly. 

6585.  Tluit  is  to  say,  that  thc^  are  not  distrusted  ?— No ; 
on  the  contrary  I  should  say  that  the  Government  of  India 
reata  on  iht  loyal  contentment  of  the  people  of  India. 

6586.  That  is  right,  that  is  exactly  the  case ;  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  has  to  depend  entirely  upon  t^ie  loyalty  of 
the  people,  hut  yet  are  not  the  people  disbusted  P  Tbey 
are  disarmed ;  there  cannot  be  a  single  officer  in  the  army ; 
they  cannot  even  occupy  higher  places  in  their  own 
services,  even  in  India.  Thete  are  simple  facts  I  am 
asking  ;  I  am  not  asking  any  opinion  P — 1  should  not  say 
that  the^  were  distrusted  ;  but  those  questions  of  yours  seem 
to  me.  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  to  enter  upon  lai^e 
questions  of  policy  which  I  am  unable  to  go  into. 

6687.  As  to  questions  of  policy,  I  do  not  think  that 
this  Commission  is  precluded  from  asking  such  questions, 
because  the  reference  is  quite  clear;  it  has  made  no 
I  87SW. 


exclusion  whatever  of  any  questions  as  to  policy ;  but  still  I  M<mr-Om. 

am  not  putting  these  questions  as  to  policy,  1  am  simply  SiV  £.  S.  U. 

putting  these  questions  of  fact,  in  order  to  show  how  tar  CtUem, 

the  ground  upon  which  the  whole  claim  is  made  is  K.CJM. 

untenable.   Are  not  Indians  refused  as  volunteers  P —   

They  are  not  excluded,  I  think,  if  they  adopt  the  unifbrm,  ^  Harsh  1898. 

and  can    si>cak  English.    Parsees,  I  think,  are  not  ■  ■  —  . 
excluded. 

(>5dS.  Not  altogether,  in  some  places ;  in  Quetta,  I 
suppose,  there  may  be  volunteers;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  any  volunteers  on  our  side ;  no,  they  are  not 
admitted,    t  only  point  out  all  these  disqualifications. 

6589.  (Sir  Dtmald  Stewart.)  But  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  any  native  can  be  appointed  a  voluntew 
if  he  is  accepted  by  the  commanding  officer  of  a  volunteer 
regiment  P— Yea,  1  think  so. 

65.90.  (JIfr.  Cmne.)  But  he  cannot  claim  it  as  a  right  P — 
No. 

f>591.  As  matter  of  fact  he  never  ia  accepted  by  the 

colonel  of  the  regiment  P 

{Mt.  Naoroji.)  Is  not  a  military  education  entirely 
refused  to  Indiaos  in  the  military  colleges  of  this  oountry  P 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  Has  that  question  anything  to  do 
with  expenditure? 

{Chairman.)  You  were  asking  about  education,  were  yon 
not,  Mr.  Naorqji,  whether  they  were  excluded  P 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Military  education.  It  is  entirely  refused 
to  Indians  in  this  country;  they  will  not  admit  a  single 

Indian. 

(Chairman.)  May  1  ask  what  is  the  line  of  that  argu- 
ment P 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  1  want  to  show  that  Indians  winot  be 
considered  an  integral  or  component  part  of  the  British 
Empire.  They  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  or  the  {gains  of 
the  British  Empire,  while  it  is  proposed  that  they  should 
submit  to  every  duty  of  the  Imperial  citisen.  Well,  1 
want  to  show  that  that  is  what  tbey  do  not  possess. 
Until  thev  possess  those  rights,  the  ailment  that  they 
are  bouna  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  is  not  a  correct 
argument ;  it  is  altogether  a  one-aided  ailment ;  there- 
fore, I  am  obliged  to  pmnt  out  all  the  diaabilities  of  the 
Indians;  that  tbc^  have  no  r^hti  and  no  gains  ef  tiie 
Imperial  citisenship  or  uf  the  oountri .  while  these  daims 
are  made  upon  them  on  the  ground  that  tiiej  are  ImpernI 
citizens. 

(Ckaimtan.)  I  should  have  thought  that  on  that  line 
you  are  entering,  Mr.  Naoroji,  on  questiona  which  tie 
outside  our  reference. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  No,  1  contend  that  it  ia  not. 

(Chairman.)  Have  you  got  the  reference? 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  The  reference  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  exclude  any  such  questions. 

(Chairman.)  Let  us  look  at  the  reference  and  Bee.  I  do 
not  want  to  suggest  to  the  Commission  the  exclusion  of 
anv  questions  ivliich  come  &irty  within  the  refiarnce  : — 
"  Whereas,  we  have  deemed  it  expedient  thataCommis- 
"  sion  should  forthwith  issue  to  inquire  into  the  admi- 
"  nistration  and  management  uf  the  mtlitair  and  civil 
"  expenditure  incurred  under  the  authority  of  the  Secre* 
"  ta^  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  or  of  the  Government 
"  of  India,  and  the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the 
"  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  India  fcv 
"  purposes  in  which  both  are  interested." 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  That  includes  everything;  there  is  no 
exclusion  whatever,  saying  that  policy,  or  this,  or  that, 
shall  not  be  discussed.  'Ilie  whole  expenditure  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  expenditure  is  incurred.  The  . 
expenditure  depends,  and  the  manner  depends,  upon  the 
kind  of  policy  or  system.  I  may  use  the  word  "system" 
to  avoid  the  word  "policy,"  if  youUke;  it  is  the  kind  of 
system  that  is  introauced  in  the  expenditure,  which  neces- 
sitates all  this  apportionment  and  all  these  claims  that  are 
made  upon  us. 

(Chairman.)  What  is  the  connexion  between  that  questicoi 
of  policy  and  the  admin  istra^on  and  management  of  the 
military  and  civil  expenditure  p 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Just  this:  the  way  in  which  the  Europeans 
are  brought  into  India,  and  the  employment  tjl  the  large 
European  services  are  for  the  interests  of  both  India  and 
England,  and  consequently  I  say  that  there  must  be  a  fhir 
Apportionment  of  charges  in  both  countrifs  between  them. 
I  will  lead  to  that  conclusion  gradually. 

(Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  goun,  Mr.  Naoroji,  bearinjf 
in  mind  the  expresaion  of  opinion  which  has  been  made. 
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aSr.  NMta-tJiji.)  That  is  the  end,  that  I  want  to  make 
Bntein  liable  for  a  portion  of  the  charges  in  both  countries 
which  are  for  British  interests.  That  is  the  next  question 
that  I  am  to  put  here.  Have  the  Indians  any  share  whatever 
in  ilie  gain  and  glory  of  the  British  nation  or  countirjnst  as 
aSManhlSM.  the  Imh  or  the  colonials  have  P  I  will  explain  what  I  mean  P 

  —I  cannot  speak  for  the  Irish,  but  I  think  that  the  natives 

of  India  have  a  great  share  in  the  glorjr  of  the  campaigns 
which  have  been  won  to  a  great  extent  through  the  valour 
of  native  troops. 

6592.  In  that  way  they  have  only  to  give  their  blood  and 
their  money  for  the  enhancemeDt  of  the  British  Empire- 
If  that  be  glory  I  do  not  know.  However,  I  will  explain 
this  i  An  Irishman,  or  a  Scotchman,  or  a  Welshman,  or  a 
Colonial,  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  can  have  a  post  in 
any  of  the  military,  naval,  or  civil  services,  or  in  any  of  the 
services  of  the  Empire  in  any  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
having  thus  a  share  in  the  gain  and  gloiTirf  the  Bntish 
Empire.  Are  Indians  in  that  position  f  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lower  services,  and  the  few  exceptions  of  the 
higher  civil  service,  in  their  own  eountry,  are  they  not 
entirely  shut  out  from  any  share  in  the  Imperial  gains  P— 
In  the  Imperial  gwns  ? 

6693.  Yes,  Imperial  benefits ;  they  have  no  service  in 
the  lugher  ranks  of  the  army  P — No. 

6594.  Na  aervioe  in  the  Navy  P— That  is  perfectly  true. 

6595.  No  service  in  the  Civil  Service  here.  Are  we  not 
a  part  of  the  Empire ;  should  we  not  have  a  fair  and  tnll 
share  in  all  tlie  servicu  in  this  country  also,  as  well  as  in 
India  F — 1  am  not  competent  to  answer  a  question  of  that 
sort,  because  that  seems  to  belong  rather  to  civil  and 
politieal  questions. 

6^6.  As  a  matter  of  justice  merely  P— But  I  should  say 
that  natives  of  India  hare  a  distinct  share  in  the  Imperial 
gains,  because  they  are  able  to  live  in  peace  and  comfort ; 
wfaenaa  otherwise  thqr  would  not  be  able  to  live  at  all  in 
indk. 

6597.  But  with  that  peace  and  comfort  of  the  Indian, 
does  not  also  the  very  existence  of  the  British  rule  depend 
upon  those  servioee  P  [f  there  were  no  peace  and  order, 
and  if  the  country  were  in  a  disorderly  state,  the  British 
rule  would  not  be  able  to  renuun  there  very  long ;  is  it 
not  for  the  British  interests  also  ?— That  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

6598.  Then  as  a  continuation  of  that  disqualification. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  said  (Hansard,  Vol.  185,  p.  839),  *'  it 
"  would  be  a  great  evil  if  the  result  of  our  dominion 
"  was  that  the  natives  of  India  who  were  capable  of  govern- 
"  ment  should  be  absolutely  and  hopelessly  excluded  from 
"  such  a  oareT ;  "  and  also  with  regard  to  the  present 
system  of  British  administration,  he  said  that  "  it  creates 
"  a  terrible  amount  of  misery."  How  fiu-  you  may  agree 
with  that  I  do  not  know  P— No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  of  this 
kind ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  the  latter  opinion. 

6^.  For  the  little  admission  Indians  have  in  their  own 
country  into  the  higher  civil  service,  none  into  the  military 
and  naval  servioes,  are  they  not  most  uQjustly  treated  in 
being  compelled  to  come  to  this  country  for  their  exami. 
nations,  instead  of  being  simultaneously  examined  in  India 
itself  P — That,  I  venture  to  submit,  is  not  a  question  which 
is  concerned  with  the  military  expenditure  of  India. 

6600.  The  whole  expenditure  is  the  question.  I  want 
to  refute  the  grounds  on  which  the  War  Office  Memo- 
randum  and  Mr.  Ryder's  reasons  are  based — namely, 
that  India  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  and  is  bound 
by  all  the  duties  of  the  British  Empire;  and,  therefore, 
of  course,  you  may  answer  just  as  you  think  proper  ? 
— Well,  if  yon  ask  for  my  own  personal  opinion,  I  think  it 
is  a  very  good  thing  they  should  have  to  come. 

6601.  If  an  Englishman  wants  service  in  the  Colonies, 
he  mast  go  there;  but  if  an  Indian  wants  service  in  his 
own  country,  he  must  come  here ;  is  that  justice  ?— I  think 
it  tarns  upon  the  consideration  of  many  other  points, 

6602.  Do  you  not  compel  Indians  to  pay  every  fiuthing  for 
whatever  you  choose  to  do  for  your  own  interests,  or  whai 
you  call  imperial  iotmsts,  for  the  benefit  of  the  BritisL 
taxiiayer  P  Are  not  the  British  services  in  India  for  the 
benefit  of  the  British  taxpayer  to  keep  his  rule  in  India,  to 
have  the  British  Empire,  and  must  he  not  share,  therefore, 
in  the  cost  of  keeping  up  that  British  Empire?— I  think 
that  the  coat  of  the  service  that  is  maintained  in  India  is, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  native  himself. 

6603.  I  grant  even  that  much,  though  it  is  not  4juite 
logically  so ;  but  is  it  not  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bntish 
^taadva  P— It  is  certainly  for  th«  maintenance  of  the 
Briti^  Empire  as  a  whole, 


6604.  And,  therefore,  should  they  not  bear  a  share  or 
take  a  share  in  the  oost.  Of  course,  though  you  employ 
the  native  army,  1  do  not  say  a  word.  You  would  require 
that  under  any  circumstances,  whether  the  British  were 
there  or  not ;  but  the  British  army  or  services  would  not  be 
required  in  India  except  on  account  of  the  British  rule  P — If 
the  British  rule  is  to  obtain  in  India,  I  presume  apartion  o£ 
the  British  army  would  be  required  there*  but  1  think  I 
have  given  reasons  before  the  Commiasion  to  ahow  that  in 
my  opinion  India  should  receive  |;eniwou«  treatment  at  tbe 
hands  of  the  Imiierial  Government  on  account  of  certain 
servioes  oonnectea  with  the  British  army. 

6605.  I  will  not  go  into  the  many  disquiUifications,  not- 
withstanding that  we  have  had  repeated  pledges  ;  we  have 
the  Act  of  1833 ;  we  have  the  Proclamation  of  1868 ;  we 
have  the  Act  of  1870  to  make  us  something  like  Imperial 
oitisens.  Tiiere  is  the  declaration  on  the  occasion  ot  the 
assumption  of  the  Imperial  title ;  then  the  deelantioB  in 
the  J  imilee  year,  that  we  would  be  tiwated  eqnaBy  with  all 
^tish  suqeots ;  but  these  j^ves  have  never  been  jol- 
filled.   ham  Lytton  says  that  all  these  pledges  haw  been 


to  say,  as  Macaulay  once  said,  that  it  is  mm  the  elave  of 
the  Briti^  Empire  than  a  partner  or  componoit  part  of 
the  British  Empire  P— No,  I  should  s^  thtt  India  wm  a 
ctHnponent  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

6606.  Therefore,  tbe  tibeory  that  India  is  an  integral  or 
component  part  of  the  Em^re,  and  muit  (idte  iU  share 
of  tbe  expense  of  the  Empire  and  not  at  all  of  the  profits 
or  intoests  or  rights  of  the  Empire,  is  nc^  that  something 
like  adding  insult  to  'vajurj  P— Not  in  my  opinion. 

6607.  Well,  the  Government  of  India  say,*  in  thnr  letter 
of  the  10th  August  1883,  '* .  We  maintain  that  the  system 
"  itself  is  unjust.  It  presupposes  that  there  is  a  partner- 
"  ship  between  the  two  countries,  and  so  to  a  certain 
"  extent  then  is,  but  there  is  no  freedom  of  contract.  It 
"  is  a  partnership  in  which  the  rich  and  powerful  partner 
"  is  able  to  preaonbe  tiie  conditions  undtr  iriiich  the  bn^ 
"  neas  shall  be  canied  on  with  very  iittia  nfaenoe  to  the 
"  vishet  IV  the  mema  of  the  poorer  and  weakn  paitner.'* 
That  is  what  the  Government  <n  India  says;  I  do  not  knov 
bow  for  you  affree  wit&  that  P— I  agree  witii  that  entirely 
with  reference  to  partknlar  charges  which  we  are  discussing. 

6608.  I  apply  that  to  tbe  whole  charge,  everything  tbat 
is  for  the  common  interest,  because  our  purpose  to-day  is 
to  discuss  what  are  those  charges  whidk  are  for  common 
interest  for  the  purposes  of  both,  and  what  apportioument 
should  be  made. 

(Chairman.)  Where  are  you  quoting  that  frmn,  what  the 
Indian  Government  says  P 

{Mr.  Naorofi.)  From  one  of  the  papen  here. 

{Chearmam.  What  did  it  refer  to  P  Should  yon  not  state 
what  the  Indian  Government  referred  to  P 

{Mr.  Naorqji.)  The  Government  of  India's  whde  argu- 
ment is  with  regard  to  the  army  chafes  only. 

{Chairmm.)  When  you  are  making  a  quotation,  I  tiiink 
it  would  mi^  it  desrer  to  say  what  the  quotation  nSm 
to. 

(Mr.  Naor(^i.)  Tea. 

6609.  (CAatVfMn.)  You  gave  a  quotation,  and  it  might 
refer  to  the  whole  question  you  are  raising,  or  it  nught 
refer  merely  to  these  am^  charges.  I  think  Sir  Edwin 
Collen  understood  it  referred  to  tiie  army  charges  f  — The 
army  charges,  yes. 

6510.  (Mr.  Naortgi.)  The  Gorenuoent  only  sopliad  it 
to  the  army  chaiyes ;  I  apply  the  language  to  tne  whole 
general  pnnciple  involved.  1  must  confess  I  feel  ex- 
ceedingly grated  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the 
manner  m  which  they  have  been  fighting  the  War  Office 
here.  But  is  it  not  the  &ct,  as  I  have  already  said — 
and  I  will  just  give  a  little  authority— that  even  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  is  no  expression  of  the 
views  or  wishes  of  the  Indian  people  F  If  the  Govcnmtent  of 
In^  says  anything  or  asks  for  anything,  that  this  or  that 
should  be  done  for  India,  it  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
voice  of  the  Indian  people  P— Well,  I  should  hope  that  the 
voice  of  the  Government  of  In^  would  represent  the 
voice  of  the  Indian  people. 

6611.  You  think  that  the  voice  of  the  Govwnment  of 
India  would  represent  the  voice  (rf  the  Indian  people  P— I 
should  hope  that  it  would  do  so. 
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6612.  However,  I  have  got  an  authority  here.  Mr. 
Gladstone  says,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  uf  Commons  on 
the  12th  March  1880.  '*  it  appears  to  me  that  to  make  such 
"  a  ftt^ement  as  that  the  judgment  of  the  Viceroy  is  a 
"  Bofitoient  expression  of  that  of  the  people  of  India,  is  an 
"  expression  of  paradox  Kally  surprising  and  such  as  is 
**  rarely  heard  anionfc  us.**  Tliat  is  his  opinion.  And  he 
also  points  out  what  the  relations  of  Britain  are  with 
India,  and  the  principles  upon  which  India  is  governed, 
and  he  si^s  here — he  emphasises  this  position  by  the 
words — "The  Ian*  and  argument  of  force,  which  is  the 
"  only  law  and  the  only  argument  which  we  [WssesB  or 
"  apply  to  place  thewhoks  of  this  burden  on  the  shoulders 
"  of  the  people  of  India."  He  refers  here  to  the  Afghan 
War,  but  I  aak  whether  that  is  not  altogether  a  true 
description  of  the  whole  relations  between  England  and 
India  P — But  I  should  not  in  any  case  say  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Viceroy.  I  suppose  one  may  speak  of  it  as 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor-General  in  Council  or  of  the 
Govemnient  of  India. 

6613.  The  Government  of  India ;  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India.  If  the 
people  of  India  were  consulted  whether  this  large  British 
army  should  be  kept  up  there  or  not,  perhaps  we  would 
come  to  a  very  different  result ;  is  not  that  possible  ? — 
Quite  possible. 

6614.  (Sir  Jamea  Peite.)  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  India  ? — I  have  never  heafd  of  the 
people  of  India  except  as  an  expression ;  I  mean  1  hvvt 
always  understood  that  India  is  composed  of  many  peoples. 

6615.  Very  ant^onistic  to  each  other  P — Very  much  so 

(Mr.  NaorOfi.)  You  may  call  thnii  peoples  if  you  like  or 
peo^;  those  who  are  railed  Brilaah  subjects  in  British 
India,  no  matter  whether  they  are  called  peoples  or  people ; 
you  may  use  any  expression. 

(Sir  James  Peile.)  I  asked  whether  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India? 

{Mr.  Naorbii.)  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  India,  because  they  are  not  asked  ;  they  have 
no  voice  at  alt ;  they  are  not  allowed  any  opinion ;  that  is 
tiie  very  thing  I  contend. 

(Mr,  Caine.)  They  express  it  without  lieing  asked  occa- 
sionally. 

6616.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  They  do  expreas  it,  and  that  is  all 
they  can  do.  Therefore  it  resolves  itsdf  into  this  :  that 
AB  long  as  the  Indians  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  full 
and  fair  sliare  in  Imperial  rights  and  interests,  it  is  not 
right  to  demand  from  them  a  share  of  the  Imperial  duties  P 
— [  am  unable  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind,  except 
in  a  general  way. 

66I7>  Then  agun,  the  Government  of  India  is  not  like 
the  Government  of  France  or  the  United  States,  say, 
treating  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  on  an  equal  and  inde- 
pendent footing  with  Britain ;  the  GoeemmenC  of  India 
IS  simply  a  department  as  it  were  of  the  British  rule,  and 
their  chief  ana  primary  business  there  is  to  protect  British 
interests,  is  it  not? — So;  I  should  say  it  was  to  govern 
the  people  welL 

6618.  llien  I  will  read  you  a  few  more  extracts ;  I  have 
aliMdy  read  to  you  some  extracts  before,  and  I  wUl  read  a 
few  more  extracts  of  wiiat  the  Government  of  India  say — I 
may  say  here  again  that  they  refer  to  the  fight  with  the 
War  Office,  but  I  apply  them  as  very  important  and 
applicable  to  the  whole  general  relation  between  India 
and  England.  I  am  adopting  their  words.  One  is  this  : 
the  previous  questions  I  have  put  were  to  show  that 
the  army  of  India,  or  all  the  European  services  in  India, 
were  for  maintaining  the  British  supremacy,  and  there  is  a 
strong  paragraph  upon  that  point  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  and  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  you  now.  There 
are  further  advantages,  the  Government  of  India  points 
out  in  thflir  letter*  of  the  2&th  March,  1H90,  to  the 
BrlHsh  people.  "  The  army  of  India  affords  (as  indeed  it 
"  has  been  clearly  stated  in  bygone  yean  by  the  Govern- 
"  meat  of  India)  a  great  reservoir  military- strength  to 
"  BBglond."  ThatisthefhetP— Yea. 

■  -6619.  f  Again  in  the  same  letter,  they  say,  "  We  may 
**  especially  lay  stress  on  the  tact  that  the  Indian  armv 
"  supplies  a  great  addition  of  military  power  to  England, 
"  that  a  laige  part  of  the  British  army  is  tr&ined  at  the 
"  expense  of  India,  that  the  whole  of  the  men  passed 
'*  into  the  reserve  from  the  70,000  troops  in  this  country 
'*  have  been  maintained  eutirdy  out  of  Indian  revenue! 
**  from  the  date  of  thdr  first  lecnutment."   In  the  tindia 
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Office  letter  to  the  War  Office  of  the  9th  August  1872,     M^  Gm. 
it  is  said,  '*  It  is  well  known  that  India  offers  the  best,   SirAM.  H. 
"  if  not  indeed  the  only  training  ground  for  the  British  CoAen, 
'*  army  in  time  of  European  peaoe.    ...    A  very 
"  lai^e  and  certainly  not  the  least  vduable  portion  of        —  — 
"  the  reserve  will  consist  of  men  whose  eutire  militaiy  MUawhlMI. 
*'  tnuning  and  experience  will  have  been  acquired  at  the  — 
"  expense-  of  the  people  of  India."    Furthv  in  the 
*  Memoraadnm  incloaed  in  the  Ghivernment  of  India  letter 
of  the  25th  March  1890,  the  following  passages  occur; 
"  India  is  incurring  great  expenditure  in  the  increase  of 
"  the  army,  and  in  armaments  and  defences  tot  the  main- 
"  tenance  of  British  supremacy  in  the  l!^t.    It  is  surely 
*'  not  unreasonable  to  consider  that  England  should  b^ 
"  a  share  of  this  burden,  the  principle  should  be  that  of 
"  true  reciprocation,  and  India  should  not  be  chaiged  on 
"  account  of  expenditure  which  must  necessarily  be  in- 
"  curred  by  England  for  the  maintenance  of  her  army  and 
"  the  Empire  at  large."   .    .    .    .   "  That  India  should 
"  be  considered  as  affording  a  training  ground  fur  the 
"  officers  and  men  of  the  British  army,  that  the  relative 
"  financial  capacities  of  the  two  countries  should  be 
"  considered,  and  the  whole  matter  adjusted  on  broad 
"  and  statesmanlike  views  of  public  policy."     Well,  I 
apply  all  these,  in  the  words  of  the  Government  of  India, 
to  the  general  question  of  all  the  relations  between  Britun 
and  India  in  regard  to  chains  in  both  countries  for  their 
common  interests.    It  was  lunested  by  Mr.  Ryder  tluit 
the  Govenunent  here,  or  the  Kitish  Exohe^ner,  was  re- 
quested and  iwayed  to  show  mercy  and  pi^  to  a  iioor 
partner,  and  that  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  we  are  asking 
from  Great  Britain  not  to  charge  this  and  not  to  chai^ 
that.   Well  now,  I  maintain,  as  Mr.  Fawcett  did  very 
distinctly  state — be  sud  (Hansard,  Vol.  250,  p.  454)  dis- 
tinctly he  wiihed  to  explain  (this  was  on  account  of  the 
Afghan  war  that  he  said  this),  that  so  far  as  India  was 
concerned,  this  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  gene- 
rosity, but  of  justice  and  legalify ;  and  he  agun  repeated 
the  words,  "the  matter  must  b«  decided  on  grounds  of 
"  strict  justice  and  legality."   And  then  Mr.  Gladstone 
(p.  932}  completely  adopted  all  that  Mr.  Fawcett  had  urged, 
both  with  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Afghan  army  should  have  been  apportioned 
between  the  two  countries,  viz.  that  of  a  very  substantial 
contribution  from  Britain ;  but  not  on  the  ground  of 
generosity  or  pity,  but  on  the  ground  of  simple  justice 
and  legutt^ :  and       is  wlutt  I  ask  should  be  done.  Do 
you  not  think  so  P— I  think  certainly  that  the  principles 
of  justice  and  legality  should  be  followed. 

6620.  The  War  Office  or  any  department  here  says, 
"  Such  and  such  expenses,  that  we  nndewo,  are  for  the 
"  benefit  of  India  also,  oiid  therefore  India  must  take 
"  ashore  in  them."  Now  on  the  same  prindple,  should 
I  not  also  sa^  that  whatever  is  spent  here  from  the  Indian 
revenues,  wbtdt  is  also  entirely  fbr  the  purposes  «f  the  two 
countries — not  tm  En^md  alone — should  wio  be  shared  bf 
the  British  Exchequer  on  the  same  principle  P    I  will  jmat 

give  an  instance,  such  as  the  India  Office  buildinjg  and  esta- 
lishment,  the  Engineering  College,  the  examination  ex- 
penses, and  a  number  of  expenses  that  are  defrayed  here  in 
this  countiy,  every  farthing  of  which  is  spent  in  this  couotrv, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  this  country.  Taking  also  t^e 
cost  of  the  exchange  compensation,  ever  farthing  of  which 
would  be  spent  in  this  country.  Very  well,  whatever  is 
paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  India  for  common  purposes, 
not  only  for  common  purposes,  but  even  entirely  what  is 
spent  here,  should  not  the  British  E.\chequer  take  a  share 
in  it,  just  on  the  same  principle  as  they  demand  from 
India  that  we  should  take  a  share  in  the  War  Office  expen- 
diture P — Lo.iking  at  the  matter  from  an  Indian  point  of 
view,  I  should  be  very  glad  if  tliat  conclusion  were  arrived 
at. 

t)G21.  Then  also,  even  in  the  apportionment — supposing 
that  for  particular  purposes  very  large  expenditure  is 
incurred  which  is  in  the  interests  of  hoth  countries,  it 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  what  is  tho 
capacity  of  each  country,  more  espedally  as  it  is  under  ^e 
British  administration  that  India  has 'become  extremely 
poor  and  the  poverty  is  acknowledged  three  snoonsive 
latest  Finance  Ministers.  I  have  aheody  given  you  the 
figures  with  regard  to  the  capacity  the  other  day,  and  tboe- 
fore  I  will  not  repeat  them  here  agMn  P— I  think  the  question 
of  the  capaci^  or  the  wealth  of  tbe  countries  might  certainly 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  question. 

6622.  With  regard  to  these  frontier  wars,  in  which  you 
luwed  the  other  day  that  the  British  exchequer  here  should 
twe  a  proper  share,  in  which  the  interests  of  both  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  remember  that  you  exactly  agreed  . 

■  Sm  Appendix  Na  40  Apportkmment  «f  Hililwy  ChaqceB,  pp.  270. 
aadsn. 
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with  me  in  excepting  those  small  frontier  wars  where  the 
tribes  come  and  disturb  the  Indian  frontier  P— Yes. 

66-*3,  And  now  with  regard  to  wars  outside  India,  in 
which  the  chief  interest  is  that  of  the  British  Empire,  not 
only  within  the  British  Empire  but  every«here  all  over  the 
world,  taking  Egypt  and  the  British  interest  connected  witii 
that,  or  the  Abyssmian  expedition,  or  any  of  those  expedi- 
tions, is  it  not  just  that  the  British  exchequer  should  take 
a  fwr  share  in  the  whole  expenditure,  or  nrther  Uiat  they 
should  pay  the  whole  expenditure— not  take  a  fair  shaK— 
in  that  India  has  no  concern,  except  that  they  use  Indian 
tioops,  and  therefore  India  helps  wilii  the  blood  of  her 
troopa  to  maintain  the  Empire  outside  of  India  ?—  Yes ;  I 
think  that  in  eases  such  as  those  you  liave  quoted,  the 
British  exchequer  should  bear  the  exjwnditure. 

6624.  Then  with  regard  to  the  excbat^ge  compensation 
—and  I  have  already  quoted  Lord  Kimberlej's  words 
that  the  British  services  in  India  are  for  the  essentia 
purpose  of  maintaining  British  rule  there,  and  the 
European  officers  are  specially  for  that  purpose,  the 
argument  that  wu  urged  was  that  if  this  compensation 
were  not  given,  it  would  dissatisfy  the  offidala  and  the 
officers  and  would  impair  the  service.  Very  well,  that 
servioe  is  chiefly,  mainly,— I  do  not  go  to  the  logical  <»n- 
douon  of  it,  entirely— for  British  purposes,  and  in 
additioD  to  that  we  have  this  consideraiion,  that  the  whole 
of  the  exchange  compensation  would  be  entirely  spent  in 
this  country ;  therefore,  to  say  the  least,  instead  of  put- 
ting the  whole  of  that  burden  of  txchange  compensation 
on  India,  is  it  not  right  and  just  that  some  portion  ol  it 
fairly  should  be  contributed  by  the  British  people  them- 
selres  ?— No.  I  oertunly  do  not  l^nk  ao. 

6625.  For  this  double  reason,  that  it  is  entirely  because 
they  are  Europeans  that  this  exchange  compensation  has 
at  all  arisen,  and  Europeans  are  for  the  interests  of  both — 
I  grant  that— and  that,  dieref<»e,  if  this  European  service 
is  not  to  be  impaired,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
rule  and  supremacy  as  fur  the  sake  of  the  Indiana,  and  also 
because  the  whole"  of  the  money  to  be  spent  here  besides, 
not  a  farthing  to  be  spent  in  India,  is  it  not  right  and 
just  that  the  British  exchequer  should  contribute  a  fair 
pniportion  of  it f— No;  I  should  say  thai  it  is  a  purely 
In(&ui  service,  which  Indian  revenues  should  pay  for. 

6626.  Not  only  this  exchange  compensation  but  the  whole 
exchange  question  ariaei  simply  because  there  are  Euro- 
pean Mrrioes  in  India :  otherwise  any  other  country,  such 
as  China,  or  any  other  Eastern  (wantry,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  difficulties  t»  troubles  of  exchange,  it  is  a 
mere  matter  ot  business. 

6627.  {Mr.  Oaine.)  Jnat  one  or  two  questions.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Courtney  that  you  could 
not  see  your  way  to  nrauee  the  army  in  India  at  all?- 1 
gave  it  aa  my  opinion,  with  that  one  exception  which  I 
named,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  British  or  native  armies. 

6628.  Neither  ?— Neither. 

6629.  Would  you  object  to  varying  the  strength  of  the 
two;  would  you  reduce  the  British  army  if  the  numbers 
were  replaced  with  native  regiments,  or  even  with  more  native 
regiments  than  the  British  which  were  displaced  P — No ;  1 
think  the  proportion  should  be  maintained  as  at  present. 

6630.  Then  what  are  the  main  motives  of  maintaining 
that  proportion  j  what  is  the  chief  miitive  ?  Is  there  any 
distrust  of  the  Indian  troops— of  their  loyalty  P— No,  no 
distrust ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  proportions  have  been 
fixed  on  various  considerations,  and  I  imagine  it  would  be 
^^t  to  maintain  those. 

66al.  Y^ou  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  any  economy 
effected  by  the  variation  in  the  proportion  of  British  troops 
then  P— Economy  would  be  effected,  for  instance,  if  you 
reduced  the  more  expensive  branches  of  the  army,  say  the 
British  cavalry  or  the  Horse  Artillery. 

66^.  niat  is  what  I  am  leading  up  to.  I  will  take  the 
Britiih  cavalry ;  there  an  about  6.000  of  them  in  India  P 
_Nine  K^iments ;  yes,  6,000. 

6633.  Then  there  will  be  about,  I  auppoae,  a  thousand 
men  drafted  annually  from  this  country  or  thereabouta— a 
little  over  P— 800  or  900,  I  think. 

6634.  Well,  they  coat  22//.  per  man  before  th^  are 
embarked  from  this  country,  ia  not  that  so  P— That  was 
the  figure  given ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  that  at  the 
present  moment. 

6635.  It  costs  a  great  deal  at  any  rate  ? — It  does. 

6636.  There  is  227,0O0i.  you  may  say  for  recruit  charges 
•  tlone  befoie  you  get  them  P — Yes. 


fi«;i7.  That  surely  makes  it  a  very  very  costly  force  P— 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  costly  force. 

6638.  Supposing  the  Indian  army  were  diminished  by 
the  total  number  of  British  cavalry  and  increased  by  an 
equal  number  of  Indwn  caralry,  do  you  see  any  ol^ecbon  f 
—Yes,  1  do. 

6()39.  Because  there  would  be  a  very  large  saving,  would 
there  not  ?  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  into  the  figures  off- 
hand P  —There  would  be ;  but  at  the  same  time  1  do  not 
think  military  opinion  would  hold  that  we  could  affoi^  such 
a  large  reduction. 

6C40.  But  supposing  that  you  make  that  phange  and 
add  to  the  numlwr  of  the  British  infantry,  if  you  want  to 
stiffen  up  the  proportion  ;  would  there  be  any  objection  to 
that :-'  Juat  let  us  go  off  that  for  a  moment.  Surely  it  is 
now  allowed  that  the  Indian  cavalry  are  as  good  in  all 
respects  as  the  British  cavalry,  and  better  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  wanted  in  India  P — 'I'he  Indian  cavab^ 
is  undoubtedly  very  excellent ;  hut  with  referenee  to  their 
being  as  good  aa  British  cavalry  for  the  purpose  iat  which 
they  are  required  in  India,  I  should  hardly  like  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative. 

6641.  For  wtiat  are  British  cavalry  required  in  India  P 
—  British  cavalry  are  necessary  in  India.  After  all, 
there  are  only  nine  cavalry  regiments  scattered  over  an 
enormous  area  ot  country,  the  stations  being  in  the 
Pui^ab.  Rawal  Pindi,  Sialkot.  and  UmbaUa,  and  in  the 
North-West  Provinws— Meerut,  Muttra,  and  Laeknow. 
At  Mhow,  in  Bombay,  and  at  Bangalore,  and  Secundera- 
iKid,  in  the  Madraa  area.  Then  those  points  are  very  far 
distant,  and  for  the  muntenance  of  order  in  the  country, 
the  power  of  being  able  to  send  troops  out  into  the  district, 

Jou  must  hare  a  woportion  of  British  cavalry.  I  mean, 
owever  loyal  and  contented  a  population  may  be,  yet 
there  are  always  unruly  spirits  who  may  require  represaion, 
and  native  cavalry  could  hardly  act  entirely  in  the  place  irf 
British  cavalry  in  that  case. 

6642.  llieie  have  not  been  any  cases  of  that  kind  for  a 
great  number  of  years  P  'Iltere  was  a  disturbance  the  other 
day,  for  instance,  at  Jhalawar ;  the  Prince  of  Jbalawar  was 
supposed  to  be  in  revolt,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
they  sent  native  troopa  without  any  hesitation  ther^  P — Yea, 
That,  of  course,  was  in  a  native  State ;  but  I  am  only 
saying  generally,  that  you  require  a  proportion  of  British 
cavalry  in  India  also ;  of  course,  in  case  of  the  army  having 
to  act  beyond  the  frontier  of  India. 

6643-4.  But,  surely,  if  they  had  to  act  beyond  the  ftontier, 
the  Indian  cavalry  are  for  better  than  anything  that  could 
be  brought  against  them  in  the  way  of  cavalry  P— Well,  it 
depends.  Supposing  you  were  oiiposed  to  an  European 
nation? 

6645.  Ye«,  take  Rusaia.  for  instants;  surely  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  military  authorities  tiiat  the  Indian  cavalry 
are  superior  to  Cossacks  P — I  hope  they  are. 

6646.  You  would  not  doubt  it  for  a  moment,  I  should 
think  P 

6647.  (Sir  Donald  Stewari.)  Still,  you  will  find  ofehen 
than  Cossacks  P— Yes. 

6(>4R.  {Mr.  Caine.)  Then  they  are  better  than  .\fghan 
cavalry  p  But,  on  the  whole,  you  could  not  see  your  way 
to  encourage  the  idea  that  we  could  do  with  less,  or  without 
any,  European  cavalry  P — No.  1  shouldprefer  not  to  give 
an  answer  to  a  question  of  that  kind  on  hand,  because  it 
requires  n  great  deal  of  examination. 

6649.  Oh,  I  quite  admit  that  P— And  it  is  a  matter  that 
might  be  well  considered ;  but  I  should  not  hold  out  hope 
of  any  large  reduction  of  British  cavalry. 

6650.  Would  you  be  prepared  yourself  to  treat  it  as  a 
more  or  less  open  question  ?  or  is  your  own  mind  closed  on 
the  subject  P— No,  my  own  mind  is  not  closed  upon  the 
question  of  the  strength  of  the  British  cavalry  and  Horse 
ArtUlery;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  con- 
sidered. 

6651.  Now  the  question  of  Upper  Burma.  Do  yon 
think  that  the  acquintion  of  Upper  Burma  necesattates 
any  increase,  or  bos  necessitated  any  increase,  of  the  Britidli 
army  in  India  P — Yes ;  a  portion  of  the  increase  wliioh 
actually  took  place,  has  been  absorbed  by  Upper  Burma. 

6652.  Yes,  but  could  you  not  deal  with  Upper  Burma 
with  rative  troops  just  as  well  aa  you  can  mth  British  ? — 
Not,  I  think,  in  tne  opinion  of  the  responsible  military 
adWsers  of  the  Government  of  India. 

6653.  {Sir  James  Peile,)  No  increase  was  actually  made 
in  the  number  of  Britiah  troopa  on  aocovnt  <d  Upper 
Burma  P— No. 
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6654.  (3fr.  Caiae.)  The  Burmana  are  a  different  race 
altogether  P— Yes. 

6655.  Hare  you  had  any  experience  of  the  Volunteer 
fDioe  of  India  P — Yes.  I  know  a  good  deal  alwut  it. 

6656.  There  are  a  great  number  of  Eurasians  in  it  P — 
Yea. 

6ti57-  I)o  yxiii  find  that  they  become  effective  and 
capable  P — Yes,  large  numbers  of  them  are  so. 

6(i58.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  them  much  inferior 
to  the  British  Volunteers  in  India,  the  young  clerks  who 
come  out  of  offices,  and  b<i  on  P — I  suppose  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  pby^qne  of  the  Eurauan  is  not  equal  to  the 
ptiysique  of  the  European  ;  bur.  on  the  other  hand.  I  have 
known  a  ffreat  many  fine  able-bodied  Eurasians. 

6659.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  enrol  a 
couple  of  Eurasian  regiments  for  Madras  and  Bengal,  and 
let  them  take  the  place  of  Bri^h  regiments  P —  lliat  is  a 
question,  which  has  been  very  often  debated.  Per- 
■sonally.  1  should  be  very  much  in  favour  of  bavins  Eura- 
sian regiments,  becftuae  1  should  like  to  see  the  community 
encouraged;  but  the  military  anthoriUes  generally  have 
felt  that  it  could  only  be  done  by  reducing  the  strength  of 
British  troops ;  and,  therefore,  th^  ha\*e  been  rather  opposed 
to  it 

6660.  Do  yon  think  that  Eurasians  oould  be  drafted  into 
British  regiments  in  India  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6661.  You  think  they  would  have  to  be  kept  apart? — 
,Yes. 

6662.  But,  on  the  whole,  you  think  they  would  make 
fair  6ghting  maieriid ;  the  mixture  of  race  would  not  lead 
to  cowardice?— 1  think  they  would  make  fair  fighting 
material. 

6663.  Upon  that  point,  may  I  ask  you, — although  it  is 
,  hardly  fair  to  ask  you. — do  yon  not  think  that  a  training 

ship  might  be  put  down  at  (Ulcutta  for  Eurasian  boys  P  It 
would  not  be  a  very  costly  experiment,  «nd  it  would 

.create  an  Indian  Marine?— Well,  they  have  an  Indian 
Marine,  of  course,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  European 

'  officers  and  natives. 

6664.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  I  was  thinking  more  of  a 
fighting  Marine? — We  have  noc  got  a  fighting  Marine. 

6665.  You  have  a  drfensive  marine — the  guardships  of 
the  ports,  and  so  on  ? — That  is  all  under  the  Royal  Navy. 

6666.  You  live  a  good  deal  in  Calcutta,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

66f;7.  And  you  know,  of  course,  that  the  Eurasians  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  poin^  and  think  it  wjuld  afford  a 
very  considerable  relief  to  the  poverty  that  exists  among 
that  class  ? — Yes.  I  think  that  it  has  been  coosidered, 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  result  was  that 
thne  was  no  outlet.  You  might  train  them,  but  there  was 
no  outlet  for  them  except,  perhaps,  in  steamship  companies, 
and  lo  on.  I  can  otdy  say  that,  generally  speaking,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  any  proposition  carried 
which  might  tend  to  assist  the  Eurasian  communi^. 

6668.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Volunteer  force  in 
India ?~It  is  about  29.000. 

€669.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why,  at  any  rate,  in  Presi- 
dency towns,^ere  should  not  be  some  e.ttension  of  the 
right  of  volunteering  to  natives  of  India  P — I  think  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Volunteer  force  it  is  better  that  it 
should  be  compoHed  only  of  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 

6670.  I  suppose,  in  case  of  invasion — serious  invasion — 
you  would  rather  look  to  a  volunteer  force  to  maintain 
peace  and  order — at  all  events,  in  the  large  towns  P — ^They 
would  act  for  garrison  purposes  in  huge  towns. 

6671.  You  know  that  amongst  a  certain  class  of  that 
community  in  India,  especially  in  the  large  towns,  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  grievance  about  this  Volunteer  question, 
and  there  are  constant  public  declarations  made  that 
natives  of  India  would  volunteer  to  a  very  considerable 
exteit,  if  they  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Mow  if 
there  is  any  claM  objection  to  th«r  volunteering  and 
enrolling  in  the  same  corps  as  EogUshmen  or  Eurasians, 
would  it  be  posrible,  at  all  events,  to  make  some  tentative 
experiment  in  a  limited  way,  aome  attempt  at  enrolling 
vcuunteers  among  the  Indian  people  thenuelvee  P— I 
should  not  advise  the  experiment  myself. 

6672.  Not  even  if  it  were  confined  to  Presidency  towns 
or  large  towns  where  Uiere  would  be  an  overwhelming 
foroe  of  Europeans  at  any  time  ? — .Vo ;  I  think  it  brtter  to 
confine  the  vdunteeis  of  India  to  Europeans  and 
Eurasians. 

6673.  You  said  in  ans.rer  to  someone— I  think  it  was  to 
Sir  Rali^  Knox,  when  be  was  talking  to  you  about  the 


reduction  of  mortality— I  think  you  agreed  with  him— that 
over  a  certain  periml— 1  do  not  quite  remember  the  period 
—the  invaliding  had  been  reduced  from  ^13  to  26  per 
1,000  P-Yes.  ^ 

6674.  Do  you  think  that  the  great  encouragement  which 

Lord  Roberts  and  yourself,  and  many  others  in  India.  I   

know,  have  given  to  the  temperance  movement,  has  had 
any  direct  effect  in  reducing  the  invaliding? — I  think  it 
has  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  army  in  India. 

66/5,  For  good  in  every  way  P — For  good,  yes. 

6676.  And  the  general  improvement  uf  the  barraoks  and 

Eroviding  recreation  rooms  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  has 
ad  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in  barracks  P  —Quite  so. 

6677.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  not  the  strength  of  the 
British  army  in  India  regulated  entu^ly  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  P— I  think  is  is  r^ulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  in  so  fax  that  if  they  showed  good  grounds 
for  an  increase,  for  example.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  probably  endeavour  to  meet  their  wishes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  Government  of  India  were  now  to 
propose  a  large  reduction,  it  is  quite  possible  that  Her 
Majea^'a  Government  at  home  would  say,  '*  We  cannot 
accept  this ;"  they  might  overrule  the  Goi-emment  of  India 
in  such  a  matter. 

66^.  Hat  the  Government  of  India  ever  been,  in  your 
experience,  ovmuled  in  .a  case  of  that  sort  where  they 
desired  to  reduce  the  European  forces?— I  think  I  could 
l>oint  to  some  instance,  but  I  cannot  recollect  it  at  this 
moment. 

6679.  I  ask  this  question,  because  some  of  your 
arguments  seem  to  imply  that  India  keeps  up  a  fivce 
which  may  be  said  to  be  a  reserve  lor  British  Impoial 
purposes,  irrespective  of  the  nquirements  of  IndiaP— I 
was  speaking,  I  think,  of  the  whole  anny  of  India, 
British  and  native.  It  is  not  an  argument  that  has 
been  used  by  me  personally,  nor  is  it  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  used  for  many  years,  and  it  a^iuears  in  many 
despatches  of  the  Government  of  India.  Supposing  there 
was  a  time  of  great  Imiierial  need,  the  army  of  India,  as 
constituted  in  India,  might  under  certain  out:umstauoes 
supply  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  military  forces 
of  the  Empire. 

6^0.  Yes,  hut  doas  India  nuuntain  any  troops  for  that 
express  purpose  P— No. 

6681.  'Ilien  it  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
of  India  to  reduce  the  mthtaiy  force  of  the  country,  if  they 
think  dreumstanoes  permit,  is  it  not?— •I  do  not  think 
that  it  can  be  said  to  rest  with  the  Government  of  India. 
I  should  say  that  it  i«  Her  Majesty's  Government  whieh 
determines  the  strength. 

6682.  Have  you  any  authority  for  that  statement  ?— I 
cannot  tiuote  chapter  and  verse,  hut  certainly  tiiat  is  the 
impression  1  have  always  had. 

6683.  Of  course,  if  the  Government  of  India  desires  to 
reduce  or  increase  the  British  establishments  in  that 
country,  they  have  to  get  the  final  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  have  you  ever  known  a  case 
in  which  the  wishes  of  the  Goremment  of  India  have  been 
set  aside  absolutely  by  the  Home  Government  P-~i  am  not 
able  to  ^ve  the  reference,  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  on  one  occasion  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  did  not 
accept  some  proposal  of  the  Government  of  India. 

6684.  But  was  that  not  in  regard  to  certain  reductions 
in  the  native  armyP — I  thought  that  it  referred  to  some 
particular  alteration  of  strength  of  the  British  army. 

6685.  Perhaps  you  could  get  thatP — I  will  endeavour 

to  do  so. 

66(^6.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  some  reduction 
might  be  made,  even  now,  in  the  combined  strengtii  of  the 
British  and  native  armies  in  India? — No,  not  to  a 
material  extent. 

6687.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  muntwning 
what  is  called  the  Imperial  service  troops  ? — No,  I  cannot 
give  the  figure. 

6688.  (Sir  Ao^i  Knox.)  I  should  just  like  to  ask  one 
question  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Caine  let  drop  just 
now — that  each  cavalry  soldier  going  to  India  cost  2W/. 
Did  you  recognise  the  figure  ?— I  thought  he  said  ^/., 
but  I  think  in  my  reply  I  said  that  although  that  may 
have  been  the  figure  for  one  year,  yet  I  could  not  say  that 
it  was  correct  at  the  present  tune. 

6689.  It  may  have  happened,  of  course,  in  one  of  the 
years,  to  which  you  alluded,  that  a  comparatively  small 
draft  went  out,  although  the  cavalry  establishment  was 
maintained  during  the  year ;  but  I  And  in  the  three  years  of 
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Mahr-Otm.  the  later  claims  under  Lord  Nortlibrook's  Commission  that 
Sir  IS.  B.  JS.  total  expenditure  for  the  cavalry  dep6t  and  for  the 
cavalry  recruits  sent  out  in  each  year  was  70,000/.,  67,0001., 
and  69,000/.,  and  for  a  draft  of  900  rerauits  that  gives  an 
average  of  a  Uttle  under  80/.  a  man.  Tlut  would  represent 
^e  more  normal  char^  would  it  not,  at  covered  by 
the  /  /-  10s.  P — Does  that  include  capitation  P 

6690.  It  includes  capitation  P— Everything  P 

6691.  Everything ;  that  is  to  say,  for  those  three  years. 
It  may  be  taken  as  the  chai)(e  which  led  to  the  settiement 
of  the  7/-  ^Oa. ;  the  chaise  for  every  cavalry  man  shipped 
was  just  under  80/.  a  man  P — Yes. 

6692.  That  represents  more  probably  the  figure  than 
227/-  or  2081.  Yes.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  say  some- 
thing about  those  questions  which  were  put  to  me  with 
r^^ard  to  Aden.  I  do  not  think  the  Government  of  India 
would  desire  to  he  entirely  relieved  of  the  charge  of 
Aden.  There  are  particular  reasons  why,  in  their 
opinion,  India  should  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  Aden, 
because,  if  the  Suez  Canal  were  blocked,  Aden  would 
have  to  be  reinforced  from  India,  and  the  native  portion 
of  the  garrison  would  probably  always  have  to  be  sent  from 
India.  Aden  is  an  Indian  town ;  with  the  exception  of 
some  Arabs  and  Somatis,  the  jiopulation  is  Indian  j  the 
laws  and  government  of  Aden  are  Indian,  lo  that  I  think 
the  view  m  the  Government  is  that  India  should  conduct 
the  administration  cf  Aden,  but  that  they  would  wish  to 
lav  before  the  Commission  their  views  in  respect  of  being 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  charge  hy  reason  of  Aden  lieing 
really  an  Imperial  fortress  and  a  coaling  station  for  the 
mercantile  marine,  and  a  strategic  point  on  the  great 
oommerdal  highway  to  the  East.  1  do  not  think  any 
question  was  asked  as  to  what  the  Government  of  India 
would  wish  as  to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  them  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  Aden,  thraefore  I  aak  permission 
to  make  these  few  remarks. 

6693.  (Ckmrman.)  Quite  so.  I  suppose  you  would  say 
that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  India? — As  being  on  the  general  highway  to  the 
Ea&t,  undoubtedly. 

6694.  With  leferenoe  to  that  1  would  like  to  call  yonr 
attention  to  a  point  which  I  think  is  of  intereat  to  India.  1 
■ee  that,  before  the  opening  of  ^e  Suez  Canal,  the  exports 
of  India  to  England  were  about  29,000,000,  and  the  trade 
to  European  countries  which  are  served  hy  the  Suez  Canal 
was  then  about  5,000,000.  In  1893-94  toe  exports  cf 
India  to  England  had  only  risen  from  29,000,000  to 
37,000,000,  while  the  exports  to  the  countries  served  by 
the  Su«z  Canal  had  risen  to  22,000,000,  an  increase  in  the 
caae  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  about  27  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  other  case  of  440  per  cent.  I  think  1  would  put  that 
before  you  as  worthy  of  consideration,  as  showing  that 
the  fortress,  as  commanding  one  entrance  to  the  Suez 
Canal  is  of  some  importance  to  India  P — ^Undoubtedly. 

6695.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question  with  re^rd 
to  the  fbrtifimtioo  of  Aden.  I  am  speaking  from  recollection 
now,  but  there  has  been  a*  very  long  contioversy  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Colonial  Governments, 
and  I  think  the  Indian  Government  fon  that  point  I 
am  not  quite  sure)  as  to  the  cost  of  fortifying  atfEerent 
places  throughout  the  world  ;  and  my  recollection  is  that 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  local  governmente  halved 
the  cost  of  making  the  works  P — Yes. 

6696.  And  that  the  share  of  providing  the  wd nance  for 
the  works  flail  very  heavily  upon  the  Home  Government :  1 
am  not  sure  whether  that  is  the  case  vith  Aden,  do  you 
happen  to  recollect  what  was  the  up-shot  of  the  arrange- 
ments  made  in  that  respect  P—I  understood  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  that  the  cost  of  works  and  armaments  was 
shared;  aud  that  India  provided  ammunititm  and  stnes 
for  the  armamenta. 

6697.  Your  recollection  includes  the  armaments  P — I 

think  so. 

6698.  In  several  cases  what  was  intended  to  be  an  equal 
division  between  the  Home  Government  and  the  Indian 
Government,  resulted,  owing  to  the  largely  increased  charge 
of  the  armaments,  in  the  Imperial  Government  taking  about 
two-thirds  and  the  local  government  about  one-third.  I 
cannot  remember  precisely  whether  that  applied  to  Aden, 
as  well  as  to  several  other  pcnrts.  It  was  with  regard  to 
that  that  I  wanted  to  ask  you  what  the  arrangement  ma 
in  this  case?— It  was  lutlf-and-half,  leaving  out  the 
ammunition  and  stores. 

6699.  (Sir  Doitald  Stewart.)  The  guns  uid  f ortifioitiinu 
half-aDd-halfP~The  last  ^reement  was  that  the  entuv 
charge  of  64,590/.  for  amniunition  and  stores  should 
devMve  on  India. 


6700.  The  Treasoiy  refused,  if  yoit  remember,  to  i»y 
anvthing  on  acoount  of  the  remontl  of  the  arsenal  bom 

Aden  town  up  to  the  fortifications  P — Yes. 

{Chairman.)  The  European  forces  in  India  are  reckoned, 
in  their  total  nnmber,  at  7^,000,  are  they  not,  74,000  odd? 

6701.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  About  71,000,  is  itnotP— 
It  depends  whether  you  take  officers  or  not.  I  should  take 
it  at  72,(KN)  warrant  officers,  non-commiasiooed  officers, 
and  soldiers. 

6702.  (Chairman.)  I  ask  that,  because,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  the  troops,  <M)mparing  those  under  25  and 
over  25,  you  gave  ute  numbers,  which  I  took  down, 
67,000  or  69,000  P^7,000  1  think  it  was. 

6703.  Do  you  come  at  thoae  figures  by^  ezelading  the 
officers  ? — The  offioors  ue  exelnded;  that  U  taken  bma  a 
War  Office  return. 

6/04.  And,  therefiHre,  we  may  take  it  that,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  the  rank  and  file,  that  total  number  which  it 
given  at  somewhere  between  74,000  or  75,000,  is  repre* 
eented  by  the  69,000  or  67.000  rank  and  file  P— Yes. 

6705.  You  may  remember  that  from  your  answers  to  some 
questions  it  appeared  that  there  are  something  like  26,000 
rank^  and  file  above  26  years  of  age,  and  that  the 
remaindo-,  amounting,  I  suppose,  to  stHuetliing  like  41,000 
or  43,000,  were  under  25  P — Yes. 

6706.  Now,  taking  that,  I  am  struck  hj  the  fact 
that  such  a  large  portion  of  your  European  force 
is  over  25  years  of  age;  and  I  wish  to  ask  whether, 
supposing  you  were  to  have  a  ten  yean'  aervioe,  and 
for  tile  purpose  of  tlwt  you  sent  out  8,000  men  everf 
year,  you  wouU  not  find  that  yon  would  get  verr 
little  more  than  26,000  men  over  25  years  o(  age?  i 
will  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  BgunHf  hut  I  have  reckoned 
it  out  roughly  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  the 
outside,  you  would  get  probably  on  that  principle,  with  tha 
ten  years'  service,  28,000  men,  allowing  for  the  mor> 
tality  of  course.  I  want  to  put  it  to  you,  have  you  not  got 
under  the  present  system  very  nearly  a  ten  years'  service 

~  -I  think  that  these  numbers  over  ^  must  be  due  in  great 
measure  to  men  being  on  previous  engagements,  and  also 
to  our  having  had  to  pay  bounties  to  re-engage  men.  There 
were  certain  years  we  could  not  get  men  from  Bn^and*  but 
the  re-engagement  has  been  e&cted  every  now  and  then, 
not  every  year. 

6707.  But  at  all  events  it  ap[>ears,  that  you  have 
a  very  large  force  over  25  years  of  age,  and  so  far  that 
should  modify  the  criticism  that  you  iiave  given  Mainst 
the  present  system,  should  it  not  P — Yes,  but  p^apa  I 
might  say  that,  unless  there  are  particttlar  measures  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  limited  time  spent  in  India, 
eventually  we  must  work  down  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
younger  men. 

6708.  At  all  events,  at  present,  when  you  speak  of  wi 
average  senice  of  five  years  and  four  months,  we  must  be*r 
in  mind  that  one-third  of  your  force  are  above  25  years  of 
age,  and  therefore  men  of  comparatively  long  sernce  f— 
They  have  longer  service. 

6709.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  oonverution  con- 
cerning the  burden  cast  by  shwt  service ;  but  it  sbiu:k  me, 
in  listening  to  the  evidence  that  you  gave,  that  you  had 
scarcely  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  ^nrioution  on  the 
other  side  that  had  taken  place,  and  was  taking  place,  in 
the  pensions.  I  want  to  ask  you,  now  that  younave  heard 
what  Sir  Ralph  Knox  has  had  to  say  upon  that  point, 
wbethw  you  are  prepared  to  press  that  point  so  strongly 
that  short  service  is,  as  I  understood  you,  a  ftn&ncial 
burden  upon  India?  1  gather  from  the  papers  I  have 
read,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  given,  that  so 
hr  from  being  a  financial  burden,  it  is  ratlicr  a  flnanoial 
benefit  to  both  eonnbriesP—I  am  afraid  I  should  find  it 
very  difficult  to  prononnoe  on  thatpoiiit»  because  you  have 
to  take  into  account  not  only  tiu  diminution  at  penawma 
— the  statements  with  regard  to  which  I  mu-  say  I  have 
never  seen  before  to-dt^— but  also  the  additu>uu  ooet  o£ 
transporting  men ;  that  is  eliminating  the  eoowmiy  whii^ 
has  been  effected  in  the  traiuport  serrioe.  I  really  do  not 
know  how  to  arrive  at  it. 

6710.  You  observe  what  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to. 
I  think  it  should  be  looked  into  a  little  Int  closer,  because 
It  is  very  important  that  the  complaints  of  India  on  this 
matter  shoula  be,  as  £sr  as  possible,  based  won  flguiea  apob 
which  both  the  War  Office  and  the  India  (moe  can  •gnof 
—Yes. 

671 1.  Now,  taking  that  question  of  pensions,  it  is  a  sub- 
ject, I  think,  will  require  a  little  consideration  on  the 
part  <tf  the  India  Office  if  it  is  really  the  ease  that  the 
new  pensions  ooming  into  course  A  payment  in  tho 
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eoune  of  the  yrar  have  fallen  from  whatever  nun  you 
Uke,  Mj,  6O,0OCU.  to  20,000/.,  whidi  is  entiiehr  in  accord 
with  Um  estimate  made  at  the  War  Ofl^  at  tne  time  that 
the  short  service  was  introduced.  At  that  time  ther 
leckoned  that,  when  the  short  service  got  into  its  fuU 
operation,  its  effect  on  India  would  be  that,  when  it 
anind  »t  the  normal  amount,  the  decrease  of  charge 
for  pennons  would  be  670,000/.  a  year,  and  the  increase  in 
ccmsequenoe  of  deferred  pay  would  be  211,0001.  Now,  in 
tile  paper  before  us  we  have  the  fact  that  deferred  pay 
amounts  actually  to  230,000/.  We  have  got  no  calcula- 
tion—and it  is  very  difficult  to  srrive  at  a  calculation,  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  system  of  paying  over  the 
pensions — at  the  present  moment  to  show  us  what  the 
actual  decrease  in  pensions  is;  but  you  will  see,  that 
bdnff  the  propheor  msde  in  1889,  that  the  figures  that 
Six  Ralph  Knox  has  given  us  to<day  point,  I  do  not 
say  up  to  these  figures,  out  very  much  in  that  direction ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  ttie  War  Office  is  likely 
to  make  out  a  ease  tiiat  the  short  service  qrstesn  has  been 
financially — I  do  not  speak  of  it  in  any  other  sense — a 
boon  to  both  Services,  rastead  of  being,  as  India  repre- 
sented a  burden ;  end  1  think  it  very  de^ble,  and  I 
think  you  mil  think  so  too,  that  tiie  Indian  ease  should  be 
put  moderately,  and  what  I  should  call  oorrectly,  do  you 
not  P— Entirely. 

6712.  And  that,  if  it  has  been  a  financial  benefit,  we 
should  then  know  whether  there  are  objections  to  it  in 
otiier  respects  whidi  have  any  gravity  P — Quite  so. 

6713.  One  question,  in  passing,  that  arises  out  of  the 

rntion  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Naoroji.  Is  it  not  the  oase 
t  native  Indians  are  admissible  to  the  Civil  Service  here 
like  aw  other  suhjeets  of  the  Queen  P — ^Yes.  To  the  Indian 
Civil  Nrviee. 

6714.  Now,  I  think  there  are  two  points  which  we  loft 
over  from  last  meeting,  namely,  the  guestaon  of  transport 
and  the  question  of  toe  Indian  Marine.  Take  the  trans- 
port first.  You  were  speaking  ^ust  now  of  the  increased 
cost  of  transport.  Of  course,  if  the  drafts  sent  out  are 
much  more  numerous,  there  must  be  an  increased  charge 
in  some  shape  for  transport ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
tiiat  down,  because  under  those  circumstances  it  seems 
most  creditable  to  the  Indian  administration  that  the 
cost  of  transport  seems  to  me  to  show  nothing  tint  a 
continuous  decrease?  —  That  was  the  Ailmiralty  ad- 
ministration of  the  transports;  it  was  not  the  Indian 
administration;  1  mean  that  the  Admiralty  worked  the 
transport,  and  I  think  that  the  decrease  is  due  to  the 
greater  economy  in  working  the  transports,  notably  by  the 
decrease  in  the  number  and  by  shortening  the  voyages,  and 
not  allowing  them  to  be  so  long  in  port.  I  think  that  is 
the  exphmstion  that  can  be  given  of  the  decrease  of 
chaises. 

6715-4-  Still  it  is  a  very  satisfitctory  result  for  the  India 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  between  tnem  that,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which,  as  you  very  rightly  pointed  out,  we 
might  have  expected  an  increase  owing  to  the  laif^er 
number  of  men  that  had  to  be  sent  out,  we  shculd  reslly 
see  a  decrease  amounting,  as  far  as  I  make  it  out,  in  the 
20  years  to  something  dose  upon  70,000/.  a  year  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned  operated 
towards  that  reduction  to  a  very  large  extent. 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  There  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  reduction 
in  the  charge  fcur  freight,  and  in  the  price  of  freight ;  the 
cost  of  freight  is  very  considerably  reduced  ;  but  I  think 
we  can  admit  that  in  transport  there  has  been  an  excess 
cha^e  as  compared  to  what  it  would  have  been — I  am 
prepared  to  admit  50,000/.  a  year,  that  there  is  an  excess 
charge  of  50,0002.  a  year,  as  compared  witli  what  it  would 
have  been  under  the  old  system;  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  under  the  short  service 
system. 

(CJumrman.)  But  among  the  tables  which  I  have  read,  I 
have  seen  that  the  larger  part  of  this  charge  in  alt  these 
years  took  place  under  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  trans- 
ports, and  that  the  freight  taken  np  from  the  trade  was 
oomiMiatively  very  small. 

(Sir  R^ph  Kmox.)  Yes,  it  is  small. 

6717.  (Chairman.)  Th^efore  the  larger  part  of  this 
economy  must  have  taken  place  in  working  the  Admiralty 
transports  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

(Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But  since  freight  has  been  accepted, 
the  ehames  are  not  high.    I  have  the  returns  for  the  last 
years,  and  taking  these  last  few  years,  I  think  they 
•bow  that  there  is  an  excess  change  for  carriage  00  the 
number  of  men  carried  of  abopt  40,000/.  to  50,000/.  a  year. 


(Cloimaa.}  Nov  lot  us  just  sum      the  financial  result  JIfimr-Crm. 
of  short  service.   As  I  understand  it,  yon,  Sur  Ralph   Sir  £.  H,  H» 
Knox,  are  ready  to  admit  on  the  part  of  the  War  Offlc«,  CoUeih 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  number     men  K.C.I.E. 

that  has  to  be  sent  out  now  owing  to  the  short  service  •  

system  (alwavs  bearing  in  mind  that  there  has  been  a  lawe  35  Uarch  18M. 
increase  of  the  force,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  — 
shoit  service)  has  caused  a  portion  of  an  extra  charge  for 
transport,  which  might  be  reckoned  at  60,0001.;  also, 
we  know  that  there  is  a  charge  of  211,000/.  ftv  defsmd 
pay  :  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  comes  the  saving  on 
pensions;  and  I  aok  you  whether  you  do  not  think  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  Indian  Government  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that  point,  it  is  not  very  deaurable  that  it  should 
be  cleared  up ;  and  whether  it  would  not  be  possible, 
assuming  the  charge  to  keep  its  normal  e£Fect,  to  get 
your  actuals  to  see,  as  it  is  operating  now,  with  the 
experience  you  have  gained  since  1889,  whether  the 
saving  has  come  to  aoytniog  like  what  was  antioipatod. 

(Sir  Ao/pA  KnoK.)  I  adll  have  a  paper  [wepared  and  ^ve 
it  in.* 

(Sir  James  Peite.)  It  is  recognised  in  these  papers  that 
deferred  pi^^  was  to  be  in  lieu  of  pensions. 

67I8.  (Chairman.)  And,  I  thinlc  the  evidence  put  befurn 
us  certainly  left  upon  my  mind  the  impression  l^t  the 
India  Office  rested  their  case  upon  the  fact  that  shwt 
service  wss  a  financial  burden  upon  them  P— Not  tiie 
India  Office ;  I  think  it  was  brought  in  incidentally  in  tin 
despatoh  <^tiie  Government  of  India. 

6/19.  Is  there  any  other  point  with  regard  to  transport 
to  which  you  would  like  to  call  our  attention,  any  sugges- 
tions that  occur  to  you? — I  would  rather  leave  that  question 
to  Captain  Hext,  li^ond  saying  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  dt  discussion  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  trans- 
ports. The  Government  of  India  have  always  been  anxious 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  employ  some  of  tbdr  own 
transports,  such  as  the  Warren  Hastings  and  the  CUve,  on 
this  service,  and  there  have  been  committees  both  at  home 
and  out  in  India;  but  no  definite  conclusions  have  ever 
been  arrived  at.  The  present  system  is  to  employ  hired 
transports.  I  do  not  think  we  have  received  the  accounts 
of  the  cost,  but  I  think  there  was  a  larger  sum  entered  in 
the  estimates  of  this  year  on  that  account. 

6720.  That  change  took  place  oomparativdy  reoentiy, 
did  il  not  P — Recently. 

6721.  Were  the  Government  of  India  an  aasuiting  party 
to  the  change  or  was  it  one  of  those  cases  in  which  changes 
were  made  without  their  fiill  assent  P — They  were  con- 
sulted, but  they  were  anxiousto  try  the  experiment  I  have 
mentioned. 

6722.  Of  the  open  market  P — Of  having  some  of  their 
own  transporte  as  well  as  the  open  market ;  they  lUt  that 
it  would  be  more  economical. 

6723.  When  you  speak  of  your  own  transports,  were 
these  vessels  belonging  to  the  Indian  Government  which 
they  were  anxious  thai  the  Admiralty  should  take  over  in 
place  of  the  Euphrates  and  those  other  ships  ? — No,  they 
simply  would  have  placed  the  ship  at  the  disposal  of  the 
transport  Department  at  home  for  the  carriage  of  the  men. 

6724.  Have  vou  formed  any  judgment  yourself  as  to 
whether  the  old  Admiralty  system  of  maintaining  Govern- 
ment transports  for  the  Indian  service  was  dearer  than 
that  which  has  now  been  adopted,  of  which  the  principle, 
I  understand,  is  to  go  into  the  open  market? — No,  I  do  not 

Jnite  know  what  the  last  rates  in  the  open  market  are ;  but 
should  say  that  of  Uto  years,  oertainlv,  the  Admiralty 
transport  arrangements  have  beni  decidedly  economical. 

6725.  Economical  7 — Of  late  years ;  but  then  we  are 
confronted  with  the  difficulty  that  these  transporte,  which 
India  had  pnn^hased,  were  said  to  be  unable  to  nm  any 
longer. 

6726.  Yes,  exactiy,  therefore  it  was  a  question  of 
replacing  them  7 — Of  replacement  and  of  the  system  which 
should  replace  that  arrangement. 

6727.  Quite  so,  but  at  all  evente  on  this  point  ws  shall 
hear  the  details  and  the  detailed  criticism,  if  necessary,  <m 
the  present  system  from  Captain  Hext  P — From  Captain 
Hext.  All  that  tiie  Government  of  India  wished  was  to 
have  a  trial  of  the  Warren  Hastings  to  see,  from  actual 
facte  and  expenditure,  whether  she  could  run  in  an  econo- 
mical way  as  compared  with  the  hired  transporte  or  with 
the  transporte  under  the  Admiralty. 

6728.  (Sir  DoHold  Stewart.)  Are  there  no  legsl  ud  other 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  this  system  being 
carried  outP— There  is  a  difficulty  about  an  Indiu  Marine 
vessel  entoing  Kuropean  waters;  but  I  think  that  has  been 
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oretcume  before,  and  ftt  all  events  a  ahwt  addition  to  the 
Act  woulfl  ovefcome  it. 

6729.  {Chairman.)  That  return  (hoTiding  wUnets a  return) 
would  rather  interest  jou.  Sir  Ed*in ;  you  might,  perhaps, 
on  reading  it  express  an  opinion  said  that  I  thought 
that  the  economy  of  the  arrangements  in  recent  years  was 
very  satisfactory. 

6730.  Yes,  hut  Sir  Ralph  Knox  points  out  to  me  (I  do 
not  know  whether  that  applies  throughout  the  Admiralty 
administration)  that  the  Admiralty  charge  nothing  for 
capital  ?— The  ships  were  paid  for  by  India. 

[Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  You  see  there  the  rates  brought  out 
simply  upon  the  working— those  rates  are  really  in  excess 
of  what  the  rate  has  been  during  the  last  few  years,  during 
which  they  have  been  using  freight. 

6/31.  (Chairman.)  Because  the  cost  of  freight  indudes 
payment  for  capital  P— This  does  not  include  payment  on 
aooount  of  capital. 

67^.  {Sir  Ra^h  Kwx.)  It  does  in  the  last  few  yfars, 
beciuH  it  is  payment  for  freight,  it  inoludu  remuneration 
to  the  companies     But  it  is  only  up  to  1893-94. 

6733.  Was  it  before  that  that  they  hired  P— Before  that. 

6734.  (Chairman.)  It  besan  befon;  I  left  the  Treasury,  I 
think  P— Yes. 

6735.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  There  is  certainly  one  year 
under  the  hiring  system,  if  not  two  years  there  P — I  may 
ptant  out  that  the  column  "  employment  of  hired  vessels. 
**  to  supplement  Indian  trooi)  service,''  is  entirely  blank. 
This  is  Indian  troop  service ;  there  is  nothing  ahout  hired 
transports.  It  gives  cost  of  the  troopships,  toe  Crocodile, 
the  Euphrates,  &c. ;  I  think  it  is  entirely  the  troopships. 
You  see  the  column  here  :  '*  Employment  of  Her  Majesty's 
"  ships  (which  are  hired  veasels)  to  supplement  Indian 
"  troop  service,"  is  entirely  bluik.  There  is  no  indication 
in  the  return  of  any  of  the  transports  being  hired. 

6736.  (Ohairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would 
like  to  mention  with  regard  to  the  transport? — Xo,  I  think 
not. 

6737.  Now  we  pass  on  to  the  last  c^uestion,  on  which  also 
we  sbaU  hear  at  length  from  Captam  Hext ;  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  like  to  say  anything 
about  the  payment  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  use  of  the 
naval  squadron  P—I  think  I  should  tike  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  a  few  points,  but  the 


details  might  be  left  to  Captain  Hext.  The  first  point 
to  which  I  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion, is  that  the  Admiralty  agreed  in  1862  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  what  was  then  the  Indian  navy,  free  of 
cost.  TTiey  did  not  actually  use  ■  those  words,  but  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  in  writing,  swd,  "  Her  Miyesty's  Govcrn- 
"  ment  must  be  responsible  for  the  defence  of  India  against 
"  any  serious  attack  by  sea,"  and  he  went  on,  "  Her 
"  Miyesty's  Government  therefore  crasider  that  in  future 
**  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  ihould  be  em^l(^ed  in  those 
"  seas,  instead  of  vessels  of  the  Indian  Navy,  but  as  ibe 
**  poTposes  for  ^ich  tiiey  are  employed  an  impoial,  so 
"  their  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer." 

6738.  What  year  was  that  in  P— That  was  in  1861. 

6739.  When  Sir  Chftrles  Wood  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  P— Swiretary  of  State  for  India. 

6740.  Therefore  that  is  not  the  dictum  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  it  is  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Secretanr 
of  State  for  India  P— The  expression  is  that  Her  Majesty  s 
Government  must  be  responsible. 

6741.  Well,  that  I  should  venture  to  put  to  you,  coming 
from  the  India  Offioe,  is  the  exjwession  of  the  opinion  of 
tiie  Indian  Goremment ;  it  ie  not  a  pledge  on  belutlf  of  the 
Imperial  Government  P— No. 

6742.  We  would  also  remember  that  that  was  a  moment 
when  the  Indian  6ovemment  was  emerging  from  the 
Mutiny,  when,  no  doubt,  there  w*e  every  desire  to  meet 
them  P— Yes :  then  the  Admiralty  inquired  what  force  had 
hilherto  been  maintained  for  such  duties  as  the  Royal  Navy 
would  henceforth  be  required  to  take  (or  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  seas,  and  the  India  Office  replied  m  November 
1862,  giving  a  list  of  the  duties ;  and  the  Admiralty  answered 
in  November  1862,  that  they  would  undertake  that  Her 
Mi^esty's  ships  should  carry  out  the  various  duties  as 
detailed.  Those  arrangen.ents  which  were  then  made 
went  on  for  some  years,  until  in  1H69  the  Government 
of  Bombay  made  some  complaint  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  ahipa  not  being  present,  or  their  ports  not  being  visited, 
but  at  all  events  a  subsidy  vas  then  sanctioned  amounting 
to  70,000/.  ITiis  was  reduced  to  41,600/.  in  18S8,  and  in 
1890  certain  demands  be^an  to  be  made,  which  now 


amonnt,  including  the  sum  for  the  defience  squadron  which 
has  been  built  at  the  cost  of  India,  namely,two  turret  ships, 
two  gun  boats,  and  seven  torpedo  boats,  to  160,000f,  I 
venture  to  think  there  is  another  point  which  I  should 
be  glad  if  the  Commission  would  consider,  viz.,  that  suffi- 
cient stress  has  hardly  been  laid  on  the  services  of  India  to 
the  Navy,  in  the  way,  for  instance,  of  the  protection  of  the 
ports,  the  ports  in  which  Her  Majesty's  vessels  can  refit, 
and  the  adaition  of  ships  to  the  Navy  at  the  cost  of  India. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  defence  squadron  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Admiralty  at  a  cost  to  India  of  about 
half  a  million.  India  undertakes,  at  a  very  moderate  chaise, 
repairs,  docking,  suppliey,  and  stoies  to  all  Royal  Navy 
vessels ;  and  the  coastruction  of  new  wwks  in  the  dockyard 
ftt  Bombay,  principally  to  meet  Admiralty  requirements, 
has  cost  no  less  than  Kx.  220,0Ulf  it  has  been  estimated. 
I  may  here  mention  that  we  bad  an  hydraulto  lift  in  Bombay 
which  was  got  out  from  England  in  order  to  dock  Her 
Mqesty's  ships  principally,  and  that  cost  us  from  first  to 
last  about  Rx.  320,000,  and  was  really  quite  useless. 

6743.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox. )  Is  not  some  charge  on  account 
of  that  made  in  these  moderate  charges  which  you  make 
against  the  Admiralty  when  a  ship  it  repaiied  in  the  dock  P 
— Not  in  the  dock. 

6744.  Is  no  charge  made  on  account  of  these  capital 
charges  P— Nothing  as  far  as  I  can  recollect ;  Captain  Hext 
will  be  able  to  tell  you.   Tuen  India  provides  and  keeps 
up  a  Marine  Survey  which  no  other  dependency  does, 
costing  about  Rx.  20,000  annually,  and  provides  a  ship 
at  a  cost  of  Rx,  40.000,  and  numerous  other  details  might 
be  given.   What  I  think  India  contends  for  is  that  they 
pay  too  laiv[e  a  charge  for  the  cost  of  the  East  India 
squadron  or  the  number  of  ships  that  are  placed,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  disposal  of  India ;  that  India  really  has 
no  control,  and  never  can  have  control,  over  ships  of  die 
Ro^al  Navy  in  the  same  way  that  she  has  over  British 
regiments  serving  in  India ;  also  that  the  basis  of  the 
Austr^ian  aoeemeat  which  was  said,  Itlunk,  by  the  Chao- 
eellor  of  the  Kxcheqaer  to  be  that  upon  which  the  charges 
^^nat  India  should  be  based  has  not  been  followed.  If 
the  same  terms,  namdy,  that  the  subsidised  ships  should 
be  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  squadron  and  the  same  subsidv* 
namely,  11/.  4*.  per  ton,  be  adopted,  for  the  100,000/.  In^ 
is  now  asked  to  pay  the  Admiralty  ought  to  add  8,722 
tons  of  shipping  to  the  Indian  squadron,  which  protects  not 
only  Indian  trade  but  that  of  Australia  and  China.  India 
has  provided  the  following  vessels : — ^Tlie  "  Magdala," 
"Abyssinia,"  *' Plasay,*'  "Assaye,"  and  seven  first-class 
torpedo  boats,  at  a  cost  to  India  of  474,497/.,  and  has  re- 
cently expended  67,000/.  in  re-armlog  the  two  first  ships, 
all  of  which  are  at  present  handed  over  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  are  shown  in  the  Navy  Hat.    A  subsidy  of  60,000/.  per 
annum  is  also  paid  to  the  Admiralty  for  their  crews.  If 
this  60,000i.  is  added  to  the.  100.000/.  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  India  will  pay  34,000/.  mote  than  Aos- 
tralia,  on  the  basis  of  that  agreement,  for  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  tonnage,  but  with  diis  difference  that 
India  baa  paid  for  and  provided  7,710  tons  of  shipping  and 
seven  torpedo  boato,  and  no  increase  to  the  Hoyal  Navy 
Squadron  has  been  made.    I  would  venture  to  aak  tiie 
consideration  of  the  Commission  to  this  question  of  subaic^. 
Thcve  was  a  committee  to  determine  what  the  Indian 
charge  should  be ;  they  could  not  come  to  any  conclunon, 
and  it  was  referred  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  arbitration ;  he 
gave  a  decision,  which  the  Secretaiy  of  State  adopted, 
but  at  the  same  time  said  that  the  question  must  remain 
to  a  certain  extent  an  open  one  as  it  would  be  considered 
bv  this  Commission.    I  only  give  my  personal  opinion  on 
the  particular  point  which  I  am  nou-  mentioning  ;  it  is  thia, 
thai  India  is  quite  capable  with  her  Indian  Marine  which 
costs  something  like  Rx.  180,0(K>  a  year  (and  she  has  a 
good  number  of  ships)  of  performing  what  would  be  called 
the  maritime  pulice  of  the  coasts,  the  transport  of  troops 
which  the  Marine  now  carries  out,  and  such  things  as  trie 
suppression  of  piracy  and  the  local  slave  trade,  all  of 
which  duties  are  assigned  to  the  Indian  Marine)  in  the 
Indian  Marine  Act.    We  are  not  allowed  to  have  the 
annament  of  these  ships  on  board,  although  they  are 
kept  in  reserve.    If  we  were  allowed  to  use  the  armament, 
or  rather  to  put  it  on  board,  we  should  be  able  to  uee 
the  Indian  Marine  vessels  for  the  local  police  of  the  coast 
and  the  Royal  Naval  squadron  would  be  free  to  protect 
the  great  highways  of  trade.     India,  I  think,  considers 
that  at  all  events  some  reduction  of  this  subsidy  should  be 
made.    We  have  provided  forthe  local  defence  of  the  ports, 
which  was  one  of  the  duties  specified  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
as  liable  to  fall  upon  the  Indian  revenues ;  we  have  pro- 
vided this  defence  squadron  at  a  very  large  cost — at  a  cost 
of  half  a  million ;  and  we  give  a  subsidy  to  the  Admiralty 
p£  60,000/.  a  year  for  manning  this  defence  squadron. 
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At  the  same  time,  although  that  defence  squadron  was 
created  for  the  local  defence  of  Indian  ports,  the  Admiralty 
now  contend  that  the  squadron  must  be  used  accoriing  to 
the  decision  of  the  naval  Commander-in-Chief  in  time  of 
cmargency,  with  this  exception — thitt  the  Viceroy  or  the 
Governor-General  in  Councit  may  request  the  detention  of 
some  particular  vessel  at  a  particular  port,  if  it  is  considered 
that  that  port  would  be  left  undefended. 

6746.  {Chairnan.)  I  think  the  dedsion  under  the  arbitra- 
tion conducted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  was  rather  wider  than 
that.  The  eventual  discretion  was  to  rest  with  the  naval 
ofilcer  as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  yet  he  was  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Indian  (Government.  Lord  Salisbury's 
arbitration  broke  down,  because,  instead  of  fixing  figures, 
it  htid  don-n  lines  upon  which  the  Imperial  and  the  Indian 
Governments  at  once  disagreed  ? — I  think  the  question 
may  probably  be  divided  into  two  parts :  first  that  relat- 
ing to  the  East  India  squadron  or  to  the  four  ships 
which  are  subsidized  by  India  at  the  present  time ;  and 
then  secondly  there  is  the  part  relating  to  the  defence 
squadron.  I  was  referring  to.  the  defence  squadron  I 
believe  in  regard  to  the  East  India  squadron  it  eomes  to 
this,  that  the  Admiral  is  supposed  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  o{  the  Governmeitt  of  India,  when  he  nm  do  so 
with  justice  to  other  considerations  affecting  the  nary, 
llien  with  nf^xi  to  the  defence  squadron  the  only  con- 
diHon  is  that  in  eases  of  extreme  urgency  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  may  veto  the  removal  of  vessels  ftom 
potia  to  which  they  are  allotted. 

6746,  What  was  tbe  positi-in  of  the  Indian  Government 
up  to  1861 :  was  it  the  same  as  that  of  those  colonies  of 
wnidi  vou  have  spoken,  or  had  she  a  navy  of  faer  own  f 
— She  liad  an  Indian  navy. 

6747-8.  Therefore  she  and  the  colonies  are  in  rather 
different  relalaons;  she  had  a  navy,  which  the  colonies 
never  had.  She  had  a  navy,  the  duties  of  which  the  Ad- 
miralty said  thqr  would  undertake  without  the  question  of 
cost  being  mentioned  f — I  am  not  saying  that  ^at  can  be 
brought  up  as  an  ailment  for  not  paying  something  now ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fact  that  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  was  tlie  Admiral^  undertaking  the 
duties  which  had  been  perfonned  by  the  Indian  Navy. 

6749.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart .)  Butthe  Indian  Government 
-  always  contributed  something  from  the  beginning  P — 1  was 

not  aware  of  it. 

6750.  AfVer  the  aboliiinn  of  the  Indian  Navy  After 
the  abolition?  I  do  not  think  anything  was  paid  till 
1869. 

6/51.  I  should  like  to  clear  up  one  point.  Do  you 
sugiiest  thalthe  Indian  Navy  should  be  re-establisbed  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — No,  not  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  Na\y, 
but  I  think  that  under  the  Marine  Act  we  miuht  very 
well  employ  Indian  marine  vessels  on  such  duties,  for 
in»taaee»  m  Uie  soppressicm  of  piracy,  maritime  iwlice,  and 
aotvfA. 

6/52.  But  would  Parliament  agree  to  that P— That  I  am 
unable  to  say. 


6/5.'^.  It  has  always  hitherto  objecte'l  C — Yes,  I  think 
the  Admiralty  have  sud  (hat  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

6754.  {Chairman.)  Do  jrou  know  what  the  cost  of  tbe 
old  Indian  Navy  was? — No,  I  have  not  got  that. 

6/55.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  and  research  thnt  the 
Imperial  G'tvernment  got  together  a  few  facts  about  that 
charge,  and  I  think  the  calculation  the^  made  shoA'ed 
that  at  the  time  by  the  transfer  the  Indian  Government 
got  an  advantage  of  alwut  300,0001.  or  41>0,00U/.  a  year; 
and  probably,  if  they  had  kept  their  navy,  looking  to  tbe 
advance  of  the  cost  of  the  present  navy,  it  would  have 
been  something  very  like  a  million,  the  greater  part  of 
which  they  have  saved;  and  I  would  put  before  you 
whether,  on  the  whole,  100,000/.  a  year  is  not  a  veiy  good 
can  tract  for  the  Indian  Government  for  getting  the  naval 
d^enoe  taken  off  her  hands? — I  venture  to  say  that  after 
the  Indian  Navy  was  iiisestablished  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment did  pajr  vwj  considerably  for  what  was  oalled  the 
Bombay  Marine  to  maintain  small  vessels  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  do  other  work  which  was  necessary.  It  was  not 
as  if  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Navy  was  reduced  altogether 
and  there  was  no  other  expenditure. 

6756-  Reckouing  from  the  Imperial  side,  it  was  very 
diflScult  to  get  information,  and  we  never  coidd  find  ouc 
that  the  India  Office  had  any  record  of  the  coat  of  the 
Indian  Navy ;  but  there  waa  a  book  written  C^itain 
Lowe,  and  with  the  aid  of  that  and  mth  assistance  from 
the  Admiralty,  I  think  the  calculation  was  that  India  got 
off  about  ^jOO.OOO/.  or  400.090/.  a  year  at  the  time,  and 
if  she  had  continued  to  keep  her  navy,  looking  at  what 
the  increased  demands  of  a  navy  now  are,  she  would  have 
had  a  very  heavy  charge  upon  her  now.  But  I  am  not 
pressing  that  point ;  I  only  bring  it  before  you  that  there 
IS  a  per  contra  argument  P — Yes. 

6757.  Was  there  anything  more  that  vou  would  wish 
to  say  on  the  navyP — Only  that  geueraily  speaking  the 
Government  of  India  think  that  the  subsidy  might  bo 
reduced  on  the  ground  of  the  East  India  squadron  not 
being  necessary  absolutely  for  the  protection  of  Indian 
ports.  We  have  pr<ivided  at  great  cost  for  the  local  defence 
of  the  ports,  an. I  consider  that  the  E^t  India  squadron 
should  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  general  naval  force  of 
the  empire  and  maintained  for  the  defence  of  the  high 
seas. 

6/58.  A  conversation  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Naoroji,  and  a  remark  was  made  on  Lbe  point  of  India 
being  a  v-.-ry  DOor  country,  and  with  an  inelastic  revenue. 
I  think  it  rignt,  when  statements  of  that  kind  are  made, 
which  are  very  commonly  believed,  to  show  that  there  is  a 
per  contra.  I  will  only  turn  to  the  Statistical  Abstract, 
and  I  point  out  a  record  which  I  think  very  few  countries 
can  show.  I  do  not  think  that  between  1883  and  1893 
there  has  been  any  very  heavy  increase  of  taxi^on.  In 
1883-84  the  grosa  revenue  of  India  was  Rx.  71.000,000, 
and  in  1893-94  it  was  Rx.  90,000,000.  I  am  ouite  aware, 
of  course,  that  part  of  that  comes  from  railroads,  but  when 
you  speak  of  a  poor  country  and  an  inelastic  revenue, 
you  woitld  have  to  go  a  very  long  way  through  all  the 
counts  of  the  world  before  you  could  find  so  elastic  % 
revenue  as  that. 


Maior-Gen, 
SirE.  U. 
OUm, 
K.C.I.E. 

fiS  March  1896. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  HU  Thursday  the  16th  April  at  II 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITimi:  COMMli53lOX 


At  the  India  Office. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  April  16tli,  1896. 


FRUENT  : 

The  lord  WELBY,  6.C.B.,  (Chairman,  prbsidino). 


Cwtain 
J.  kext, 

IS  April  1896. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lsonard  Courtnby,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart..  G.C.B., 
G  C  S I 

Sir  E.  w!  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox.  K.C.B. 
Sir  James  Peilb.  K.C.S.I. 


Sir  Andrew  Scoblb,  K.C.S.I..  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  G.  L.  RvDER,  C.B. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  Colin  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Captain  John  Hbxt.  R.N.,  G.I.E.,  Directw  of  the  RotbI  Indian  Marine,  called  in  and  examined. 


6769.  {Chairman.)  Captain  Hext,  what  poet  do  you 
hold  in  India?— Director  of  the  Indian  Manne. 

6/60.  ]s  that  a  post  of  the  Indian  Government,  or  is  it 
a  post  to  which  you  are  nominated  by  the  Admiralty?— 
The  appointment  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
asking  for  my  services  from  the  Admiralty. 

6761.  Therefore  you  are  nominated  by  the  Seeretaiy  of 
State  P— By  the  Secretary  of  State. 

67^.  Vat  what  lenf{th  of  time  do  you  hold  the  poet  P — 
Five  years. 

6763.  And  you  are  the  chief  of  the  deparhnent  of  the 
Indian  Goremment  which  deals  with  all  questiona  relating 
to  maritime  serrioe  P— Yes,  under  the  Military  Member  of 
Council,  who  is  my  chief. 

6764.  You  report  to  the  Military  Member  of  Council 
and  to  no  one  else  ?— To  the  Military  Department,  yes. 

6765.  Have  you  any  power  of  direct  communication 
with  the  Home  Government P— No. 

6766.  Your  appointment  has  been  renewed,  has  it  not  P 
—I  have  had  two  extensions  of  five  years  wih ;  I  have 
held  the  appointment  for  over  13  years. 

6767.  Has  such  continuation  of  swvice  taken  place  on 
previons  occasions,  or  have  your  predecessors  only  held 
the  post  for  five  years?— My  predecessors,  I  think,  have 
never  held  it  for  more  than  five  years,  often  for  less. 

6768.  Was  your  post  created  at  the  time  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  old  Indan  navy  P— No ;  the  first  person  who 
heM  the  post,  or  what  corresponded  to  the  post,  was 
Admiral  Bytbesea,  about  19  years  ago. 

6769.  Then  previous  to  tfaeabolition  of  the  Indian  navy, 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  Indian  naval  department  P— I 
think  Commodore  Wellesley.  Royal  Navy,  afterwards  an 
Admiral,  was  the  hu*  actually  m  charge  of  the  Indian 
Navy. 

6770.  Waa  he  an  English  admiral  or  an  Indian  admiral  P 
— Engtish. 

6771.  And  was  he  an  independent  head  of  department ; 
that  is  to  say,  was  the  Indian  Marine  Department  then 
a  separate  d^iartment  of  the  State  P— As  far  as  I  know 
yes, 

■  6772.  It  was  not  under  the  Military  Membaof  Council  P 

 I  think  it  was  more  under  the  Government  of  Bombay 

than  under  the  Govonment  of  India. 

6773  Then  at  that  time  the  Indian  Government  bor- 
rowed an  officer  from  the  Royal  Navy  to  be  the  head  of  its 
Naval  Department?— Yes,  at  intervab,  not  consecutively. 

6774  Could  you  tell  us  why  the  Naval  Department 
should  have  been  under  Bombay  P  Was  it  because  the 
docks  and  the  chief  naval  arsenal  were  at  Bombay  ?— lhat 
was,  I  believe,  the  reason.  Bombay  doclward  was  under 
the  Government  of  Bombay  until  the  Indian  Marine  was 
constituted,  and  then  it  was  t»ken  away. 


6775.  Would  you  describe  Che  existing  arrangements 
under  which  the  maritime  service  of  India  is  condneted  ? 

— ^There  is  an  Indian  Marine  Service  Act  of  1884. 

6/76.  Is  that  the  Act  that  now  reftulates  the  conduct 
of  the  Indian  marine? — Yes.  Perhaps  I  mifjht  say,  that 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy  two  small  aervkes, 
namely,  the  Beoeal  and  the  Bombay  marine,  came  into 
existence  for  local  purposes.  They  were  found  to  be  veiy 
expen^veand  ineffident,  and  the  Government  decided  to 
araalftamate  and  f6rm  what  at  present  constitutes  the  Indian 
Marine  imt  tiie  purposes  of  tiie  transport  of  troops,  the 
guarding  of  convict  settlements,  the  suppression  of  picacy, 
survey  St  coasts  and  harbours,  the  visitiog  of  lighthousfs, 
the  relief  of  wrecked  or  distressed  ships,  and  other  local 
purposes. 

6777.  Then  I  suppose  that  department  was  constituted 
about  the  time  when  Admiral  Bj^thesea  was  put  at  the 
head  of  it,  was  it  not  P — I  caunut  fiivn  you  the  ezaot  date  ; 
but  the  first  person  who  was  actually  appmnted  Director 
of  the  Indian  Marhie  wa«  Admiral  Bruit  in  the  beginning 
of  1882. 

6778.  [Sir  Dtmaid  Stewart.)  What  was  Admiral 
Bythesea'stitieP  Was  it  not  Advising  Naval  Officer  to  the 
Government  of  India  ?— Yes,  it  was  a  different  poeitioa. 

6779.  [Chairman.)  And  when  was  tho  utie  under  which 
you  now  hold  the  post  first  created  ?— In  1882,  when 
Admiral  Brent  was  appointed. 

0780.  This  Department  having  been  created,  its  aeat  was 
fixed  at  the  central  seat  ot  Government,  I  suppose — Cal- 
cutta?— It  is  directly  under  the  Government  of  India 
now. 

6/81.  And  therefore  this  department  hail  ita  aeat  at 
Calcutta  P— And  Simla  on  occasions.    My  headqoartcis 

are  at  Bombay,  the  principal  dockyard. 

6782.  Of  how  many  ships  does  the  Indian  Marine  now 
consist  P — ^Ten  sesrgoing  shins  and  five  river  steamers  and 
some  small  craft. 

6783.  By  small  craft  do  you  mean  torpedo  boats  ?— 
No,  by  small  craft  I  meant  small  steamers,  smdi  as  the 
tender  to  the  survc^iug  ship,  a  small  steamer  of  70  tons. 

6784.  Hsve  you  any  torpedo  destn^ers  P— Those  are 
under  the  Admiralty  at  present  and  bwne  on  the  Navy 

list ;  they  form  an  addition  to  the  Navy. 

6785.  What  are  the  special  duties  np<ai  which  thoae 
ten  sea-going  ships  and  the  five  river  ships  are  emplc^edP 

 Three  vessels  are  transports ;  one  shin  is  at  Aden,  one 

ship  in  the  Persian  Gulfj  one  ship  at  Port  Blair  and  the 
Andamans,  ooe  ship  on  the  coast  of  Burma  for  lighthouse 
work  i  one  ship  vrith  the  Govenunent  of  Bennl  for  woric 
on  the  Ho(^hly,  and  one  surveying  ship.  I  think  tiiat  is  alL 

6/86.  And  the  fiva  river  steamers,  how  sre  they  em- 
ployed  P— Four  on  the  Irrawaddy  and  one  on  the  Tigris,  ■ 
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6787-  Are  snj  of  these  ships  employed  in  the  transport 
of  troops  ooaetiriseP— Three  of  the  ships  are  constantly 
employed  in  carrying  troops  on  the  coast  of  India. 

6788.  And  that  is  the  force  employed  upon  carrying 
troops  from  place  to  place? — From  place  to  'place.  I 
^link  we  have  carried  on  an  avenge  in  ^e  ten  years  over 
66,000  aouis  per  annum  in  the  Royal  Indian  Murine  troop- 
ships. 

6789.  The  duties,  I  think  you  have  stated,  in  which  the 
ships  are  emplc^ed  are  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the 
transport  of  troops,  looking  after  the  lighthouses,  looking 
after  the  oonvict  establishment,  and  aurveyaP — Surveys, 
and  other  local  objects,  according  to  the  Act. 

6790.  But  I  see  you  mentioned  that  one  of  the  ships  is 
in  the  Peraian  Gulf  P— Tea. 

6791.  The  cOTreapondence  which  has  passed  between  the 
Home  Government  and  the  Indian  Government  would  have 
left  one  under  the  impression  that  the  Persian  Gulf  service 
is  discharged  by  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy ;  bow  come 
yon  to  have  a  ship  of  your  own  there  P — The  "  Lawrence  " 
was  built  in  1884  for  special  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

6792.  How  would  you  distinguish  that  special  service 
from  the  service  which  the  Navy  is  bound  tu  perform 
there  P— One  is  directly  under  the  Government  m  India 
and  the  other  is  under  the  Admiralty. 

6793.  Is  that  an  arrantrement  with  which  the  Gorem- 
ment  of  India  is  satisfied  ?  ~  I  should  say  not. 

6794.  'I  hat  is  to  say,  I  preanme,  tbat  the  Government  of 
India  woidd  consider  that  the  A.dmirBlty  ia  boand  to 
maintain  the  whole  fwoe  required  in  the  Pernan  Gulf  P— 
Yes,  or,  at  all  eventa,  eontribute  oonriderably  towards  it. 

6795.  Has  any  correspondence  on  that  point  passed 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  India  Of&ce  ?— I  have  got 
a  correspondence  about  the  armament  of  the  "  Lawrence." 
When  the  "  Lawrence  "  was  built  by  the  Government  of 
IndU  to  car^  out  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Marine  under 
the  terms  of  the  Act,  namely,  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
vfaieh  ia  the  prindpal  business  in  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  a  fois 
midable  armament  was  placed  on  the  *'  Lawrence."  To 
thia  the  Admiral^  oUeoted,  and  the  armament  ordered 
to  be  talnn  out  ana  kept  in  store  in  Bombay  until  an 
emerffeney  occurred. 

6796.  The  point  I  want  to  understand  ia  why,  if  the 
service  in  tlw  Peruan  Gulf  is  considered  a  service  for  which 
the  Adminlfr,  under  the  arrangement  between  the  Home 
and  the  In£an  Governments,  ought  to  provide,  a  vessel 
of  the  Indian  Marine  should  be  stationed  there.  You  will 
reooUect  that,  under  the  decision  of  what  is  called  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference,  the  Indian  Government  were 
to  be  consulted  as  to  the  number  and  chws  of  ships  reauired 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  oS  the  coast  of  India  for  bidian 
purposes.  The  whole  of  the  arrangement  appears  to  con- 
templats  that  the  service  in  the  Peraian  Gulf  should  be 
oondnoted  by  the  Aoyal  Navy? — ^The  "Lawrence**  is  a 
fhater  and  better  ship  for  taking  the  Resident  about  and 
inspecting  the  Gtulf,  and  going  round  the  pirate  coast, 
ana  sIm  was  added  to  the  Per^n  Gulf  squadron  on  the 
npieaentation  of  tbe  Political  Department  of  India. 

6797.  That  ia  to  say,  the  Indian  Government  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  vessel  of  their  own  there  generally  for 
their  own  purposes.  Incidentally  tb  is  vosel  may  help  the 
Admiralty  squadron  in  such  service  aa  the  suppression  of 
piracy;  would  that  be  the  position? — Yes,  but  I  think  in 
the  case  of  Bahrein  some  timu  ago,  when  the  senior  naval 
offioer  in  the  Gulf  and  the  Resident  both  considered  that 
in  case  of  warlike  operations  the  *'  Lawrence  "  would  be 
a  vary  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  '*  Sphinx,"  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  asked  whether  she  might  co'operate. 
This  was  referred  home  and  the  anawer  was  "  On  no 
•coount."  In  the  recent  operations  at  Bahrein,  the  "  Ijaw- 
rence"  ought  actiudly  have  been  taken  by  a  combined 
attack  of  Anb  dhows  when  lying  at  anchor,  presenting 
the  spectacle  of  a  Government  ahip,  provided  for  tbe  aup- 
presaion  of  piracy,  in  a  condition  of  helplessness. 

6798.  That  condition  was  due,  I  presume,  in  your 
oninion,  to  the  fact  that  you  have  mentioned  before  that 
there  had  been  a  diStnenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the  armament, 
and  that  &e  armament  which  tlie  Indian  Government 
thoui^t  necessary,  had  been  removed  from  her? — Yeat 
thouirh  her  officera,  aSl  aerving  under  the  Act,  are  liable  to 
transportation  for  life  for  cowardice  before  the  enemy, 
they  nave  no  means  of  fighting  or  protecting  themselves, 
since  the  Admiralty  have  insisted  on  her  armament  being 
removed. 

6799.  But  if  the  vessel  belongs  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, ia  not  the  Indian  Government  at  liberty  to  put  ita 
own  arauKnent  on  hoard  without  being  overruled  by  tiie 


Admualty? — I  should  say  that  according  to  the  Act  there  Captain 
was  no  qiiestion  of  it ;  but  apparently  the  authorities  at  J.  Utxt, 
home  think  otherwise.  RJif^  CJJS. 


6800.  At  all  events  the  result  is  that  the  Indian 
Government  keepa  a  vessel  in  the  Persian  Gnlf  under  an 
arrangement,  to  which,  as  I  gather,  you  think  exception 
may  be  taken  P — I  think  much  more  use  could  be  made  <tf 
her,  if  she  was  allowed  to  do  her  legitimata  duty. 

6801.  You  are  not  nusing  any  question  as  to  her  employ- 
ment.in  the  Gulf  being  contrary  to  the  arrangement  entered 
into  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  India  Offioe;  you 
are  rather  objecting  to  the  limitotiona  under  which  the 
Admiralty  require  her  to  he  employed  ? — I  also  wiah  to  point 
out  how  uaeful  she  would  be  if  properly  em^oyed ;  and 
how,  through  her  presmce  there,  the  nanu  sqnadron 
might  be  reduced. 

6802.  I  take  it  that,  ao  fir,  you  do  not  make  it  part  of 
vour  objection  to  the  arrangement,  aa  it  at  present  stands, 
that  the  Admiralty  ought,  in  order  to  perfbrm  this  duty, 
to  provide  another  ship  P — I  have  always  maintained  that 
the  Persian  Gnlf,  being  ontside  the  limits  of  Indian  watraa. 
the  Admiralty  ought  at  all  eventa  to  bear  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  squadron. 

6803.  And  therefore  you  would  put  it  that  the  sum  that 
India  pays  for  naval  services  ahould  allow  for  at  all  eventa 
a  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  "  Lawrence"  P— Yes,  certainly, 
I  think  her  services  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
she  is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  the  most  valuable  ship  in  tbe 
Persian  Golf, 

6804.  And  practicaUy  your  view  of  what  the  arrangement 
ahould  be  may  be  aummarised  aa  follows :— 4hatit  is. quite 
right  that  the  Indian  Government  should  keep  a  vessel 
in  the  Persian  Golf;  but  tbat,  inasmuch  as  there  is  an 
arrangement  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  India  Offioe 
by  which  the  naval  service  in  the  Peraian  Gulf  ia  conducted 
by  the  Navy,  therefore  the  Admiralty  ahould  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  tbe  veaael  whidi  the  Indian  Govem- 
meat  consider  it  necessary  to  have  tiiere  P — I  think  that 
the  Admiral^  should  keep  one  ship,  and  that  the  "  Iaw- 
renoe  "  should  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  second 
ship  on  the  part  of  India. 

6805.  And  an  abatement  made  accordingly  in  the  cost? 
—Yes. 

6306.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Surely  tiie  purpose  for  whicdi 
the  "  Lawrence "  is  there  has  nothing  in  the  woAi  to  do 
with  the  Admiralty  P— Nothing  whatevtt. 

6807.  That  is  my  point ;  that  is  what  yon,  Mr.  ChMrman, 
are  trying  to  bring  out,  that  it  is  there  for  local  purposes 
only. 

{Chairman.)  Quite  so,  but  I  understand  C^tain  Hext  to 
say  that  incidentally  and  along  with  the  service  rendered  to 
the  Indian  Govemmu^the  Lawrence,"  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
Dsefiil  in  the  suppreanon  of  piracy. 

6808.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
idea  of  tbe  Government  of  India;  I  never  heard  of  it 
before  P~The  Government  of  India  consider,  and  they  have 

fut  it  in  writing,  that  the  presence  of  the  "  Lawrenoe  '*  in  the 
'eniaa  Golf  enablcB  them  to  dispense  with  one  of  the  men- 
of-war  there. 

6809.  (Ckmrman.)  'ilie  Government  of  India  hare  put  it 

in  writing  P — Yes. 

6810-11.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Was  that  becauee  a 
vessel  of  the  Royal  Navy  waa  employed  for  taking  about 
the  offlrera  P — No,  it  was  mentioned  in  tbe  correspondence 
when  the  subsidised  Roval  Navy  ahipa  were  reduced  from 
six  to  four.  The  numbers  of  the  despatches  are  Noe.  61 
(Political)  of  1881,  19  (Marine)  1884,  and  2  (Marine)  of 
1887. 

6812.  (Chairman.)  The  "  Lawrenoe  "  ia  not  a  mere  de- 
apatch  boat ;  she  is  a  vessel  of  some  magnitude,  is  she  not  P 
—She  is  over  900-tons;  she  is  very  similar  to  the 
"  Sphinx." 

6813.  And,  at  all  eventa,  your  contention  would  be,  that 
although  ahe  ia  placed  in  the  Peraian  Gulf  for  Indian  pur- 
puaea,  yet  her  presence  there  is  also  useful  for  the  same 
purpose  that  the  Admiralty  squadron  ia  there  for,  and  that 
therefore  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  aettie- 
ment  between  the  two  Goveminento  P— Hiat,  certainly,  ia 
my  opinion. 

6814.  You  mentioned  also  that  there  was  a  ateamer  on 
the  Tigria ;  for  what  purpose  is  abe  there  P— She  ia  a  amall 
steamer  called  tiie  "Comet,"  kept  at  the  Reaideni^  at 
Bagdad. 

6816.  For  the  use  of  the  Beodeiuy  P— Yea,  ahe  is  armed 
vHh  two  maefaine-gnns. 


16  April  1896. 
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INDIAN  EXPENDITURE  COMMISSION: 


Captain  6816.  You  have  told  us  wbftt  the  number  of  the  ahips 

J.Jffext,  belonging  to  the  Indian  Mnrlne  is;  n-ould  7<m  now  tell 

JtJf..  CJJ!t  us  what  their  total  charge  is  P  Can  you  give  us  the  total 

  chai^  for  any  convenient  year  of  which  you  may  have  the 

18  April  18M.  figures  betore  you  P— Take  1893-^4;  the  eatimate  was 
  R«.  17^,000,  the  actual  Rs.  11,71,665. 

6817.  That  IB  a  very  great  difference,  is  it  not,  between 
the  estimate  and  the  actual P — Yea;  we  have  had  a 
decrease  oo  the  estimates  fat,  I  think  I  may  say,  the  last  10 
yean. 

6818-21.  How  came  such  a  decrease  to  he  possible 
within  the  year ;  on  what  heads  was  the  saving  nude  P— 
The  decrease  is  only  apparent.  It  is  chiefly  made  up  by 
deducting  from  the  actual  expenditure  recoveries  on  account 
of  work  done  for,  and  stores  supplied  to,  other  departments 
for  which  an  insufficient  estioiate  had  been  made.  We  have 
done  in  the  dockyards  lately,  both  iu  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay, a  very  large  amount  of  work  for  the  outside  depart* 
meuta  of  Government,  and  we  include  that  in  the  estimate 
so  far  as  we  can  foresee  it ;  but  we  are  repaid  for  it  after- 
wards. Tben  we  also  hired  out  some  of  oui  ships  to  the 
railway  department  in  Burma,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
Her  Majesty's  troops  \  and  the  recoveries  ou  this  account 
reduce  the  net  chw^e. 

6322.  I  notice  also  that  in  the  paper  which  I  have  before 
me,  which  gives  the  figures  of  1894-95,  here  a^^ain  there 
is  a  very  great  decrease.  The  estinwte  was  very  neuly 
18  lacs  and  the  expenditure  was  13  P— Yes. 

6823.  llierefore  in  those  two  yeu«  the  estimate  seems 
in  each  year  to  have  been  founded  on  the  estimate  of  the 
imvious  year  rather  than  upon  the  actuals,  because  if  I 
remember  what  you  said  just  now,  the  estimate  of  1893-94 
was  17  lacs  and  the  expenditure  nearly  12  lacs  P — Yes. 

6824.  The  estunate  of  1894-95,  the  subsequent  year, 
was  very  nearly  18  lacs,  being  only  about  one 'lac  more 
than  you  mentioned  in  1893-94,  and  the  expenditure 
agun  was  12  lacs,  showing  that  in  both  years  the  estimate 
was  one-third  more  tlian  the  expenditure  P — The  ex- 
planation is  mainly  the  same  as  that  which  1  have  given 
in  regard  to  1893-4. 

6825.  The  aetnals  in  1892-93  and  1891-92  were  nearly 
17  lacs  P— Yes. 

68^.  Therefore  a  gi-eat  fiiU  has  taken  place  in  1893-d4 
and  1894-95?— Yes.  But  that,  ss  I  have  already  said,  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  because  it  is  due  to  the  large 
receipts  in  the  later  years  from  other  departments. 

6327-4.  Perhaps  ywi  wilt  tell  us,  Oaptain  Uext,  the 
reMons  of  that  decrease.  The  chief  heads  of  decrease 
will  be  quite  sufficient  P—Fot  instance*  l^e  gross  ex- 
pendimre  under  No.  4,  Dockyards,  amoanted  to  Ra. 
8,21  »(X)0  against  a  provisicm  of  Rs.  7, 16,000  rupees. 

6829.  That  is  an  inereaee  P— That  is  an  increase,  and 
the  increase  is  chiefly  due  to  the  wages  of  artificers  and 
men,  owing  to  work  undertaken  fi»  ot^er  Departments 
of  Government,  not  provided  for  in  the  Budget 

6880.  Against  w^ich  you  have  called  our  attention  to 
the  fact  tiiat  the  receipts  were  large  ? — Yes ;  this  increase  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  recoveries  effected,  which 
amounted  to  Rs.  3,34,4/8,  against  a  Budget  provision  of 
Rs.  1,73,070. 

6831.  'llierefore  that  increase  of  rec«pts  would  account, 
you  may  say,  for  2  lacs  of  the  e:qienditure  at 
least. 

6832.  But  what  are  the  headings  in  which  the  decrease 
of  Rs.  6,94,000  took  place  P— There  is  a  decrease  under 
salaries  of  about  Rs.  12,000,  owing  to  the  absence  of  officers 
on  leave  and  vacancies  in  the  establishment. 

6833.  And  what  wns  the  result  in  the  stores ;  what  was 
the  estimate  of  stores? — ^"llie  gro*s  expenditure  in  the 
purchase  of  marine  stores  and  coal  amounted  to  Bs.  ^11 ,000. 

6834.  And  what  was  the  estimate  P— Rs.  6,68,000. 

6835.  And  therefore  there  was  no  decrease  there  to 
speak  of  P— About  57,000  rupees. 

683&-8,  But  in  the  items  which  you  have  mentioned 
as  yet,  we  do  not  find,  I  think,  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  diminution  by  such  a  large  sum  as  very  nearly 
filacsP — The  net  decrease  is  Us.  5,65,000.  Under  dock- 
yards, owing  to  an  unrier-estiraate  of  the  recoveries,  the  net 
expenditure  fell  Rs.  1,08,000  below  the  Budget  estimate. 
Under  marine  stores,  for  the  same  reason,  the  net  ex- 
penditure fell  Re.  2,83,000  below  the  estimate.  Other 
smaller  decreases  are  accounted  for  by  a  reorganisation  of 
the  Marine  Survey  Department,  and  other  mirnw  variations 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  account  fw  about  one 
lakh ;  mak^  altogether  »  fednction  of  al^ut  6  lakhs 


in  the  net  expenditure.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  an 
unforeseen  increase  in  the  receipts  of  Ra.  66,000  on  account 
of  hire  of  Royal  Indian  Marine  vessels,  cbiefly  due  to  a 
payment  on  account  of  the  conveyance  of  Her  Miye«^*s 
troops  between  India  and  Hongkong. 

6839.  But,  as  I  understand,  the  figures  given  there 
show  gross  expenditure,  against  which  the  reciupts  arc  taken 
off  afterivarHs ;  or  are  those  figures  after  deducting  all  the 
receipts  P— The  18  lakhs  and  the  12  lakhs  are  net  figures 
after  taking  off  the  receipts.  It  is  the  actual  balance  after 
everything  is  completed  for  the  year. 

6840.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  to  follow  it  for  this 
reason  :  the  estimate  was.  putting  it  roughly,  for  18  lakhs, 
against  an  actual  of  12  lakhs ;  that  m^es  a  difference  of  6 
lakhs.  But  at  the  time  *.he  estimate  was  framed,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  conttrmplation  that  such  a  large 
amount  would  have  been  done  fur  outside  departments, 
because  the  estimate  for  the  recoupments  nas  so  Bmall?~ 
Just  so. 

6841.  And  therefore  it  looks  as  if  the  estimate  was 
fVamed  as  a  normal  estimate  in  the  expectation  that  the 
wdinary  service  would  cost  18  lacs.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
cort  12  lacs.  You  account  for  that  by  saying,  "  We  did 
'*  BO  much  work  for  outside  bodies  which  gave  us  receipts 
"  back."  But  the  Government  had  nut  foreseen  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  otherwise  they  would  have 
made  a  larger  provision  for  recoupments.  Tiiai  hu-ge  de* 
crease  remains  after  the  receipts  have  been  deducted  P — On 
the  receipt  side  of  the  account  are  entered  sums  received  in 
cash  on  account  of  sales  of  old  stores,  repairs  to  ships  not 
belonging  to  the  (lovemment,  &c.  Recoveries  from  other 
De[«rtments  Govemnkent  for  work  done  for  them  bare, 
since  1893,  been  deducted  on  the  expenditure  side  froin  the 
gross  figure,  the  result  being  the  net  expenditure  properly 
chargeable  to  the  Marine  Department.  Wlwn  from  the 
net  figure  are  deducted  the  receipts^  the  result  is  the  net 
charge  of  the  Department,  so  far  aa  it  is  diown  in 
Indian  aoeounts. 

6842. 1  be  point  which  was  in  my  mind  was,  bad  you  anj 
reason  to  think  that  during  those  years  the  senriee  was  in 
any  degree  starved  P  We  bax-e  seen  that  the  expenditure  in 
the  years  1891-92  and  1892-93  was  16  lacs;  in  1893-94 
and  1894-95  it  fell  in  round  figures  to  12  Iscs.  Of  course, 
under  financial  pressure  we  knt'W  that  departments  are 
occasionally  asked  to  reduce  their  expenditure;  do  yon 
think  that  that  expenditure  so  much  below  the  eitiniate  is 
due  in  any  sense  to  what  I  would  call  starving  the  service  P 
— No,  certainly  not. 

6843.  Not  this  cutting  down  of  the  stores  P — No,  certain^ 
not ;  not  in  any  way.  I  think  our  ships  are  more  economind. 
and  I  think  the  work  is  more  economically  done.  With 
the  exception  of  doing  a  large  amount  of  outside  work,  and 
being  paid  fw  that,  which  we  used  not  to  do  in  times  gone 
by,  I  can  give  no  reason. 

6844-6.  I  daresav  you  could  get  a  statement  fwepared 
for  us,  giving  the  ooief  beads  of  swvioe  gross,  showing  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  actuals  as  compared  with  estimate, 
putting  down  at  the  bottom  the  estimated  receipts  and  the 
actual  receipts.  I  thmk  that  would  enable  us  to  foim  a 
judgment  as  to  the  course  of  expenditure  P — Yes.* 

6847.  Why  are  the  estimates  on  stores  so  much  in 
excess  P— The  decrease  is  due  t«  a  smaller  purchase  of  coal. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  reoovnies  on  account  of  stores 
issued  to  other  Departments  were  over  2  lakhs  in  excess  ol 
the  estimate ;  so  that  the  net  expenditure  is  over2|  lakhs 
less  than  tlie  estimate. 

6848-9.  {Mr.  Courtney.)  But  your  esthnate  of  ex- 
penditure on  stores  in  18^*4-95  was  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  you  actualljr  did  expend  on  stores  P — ^The  sum  of 
Rs.  6,68,000  was  included  in  the  estimate.  The  amount 
actually  expended  in  India  was  Rs.  6,11,000.  The  decrease, 
as  I  have  stated,  is  under  the  item  coal,  which  depends 
entirely  upon  the  requirements  of  the  service  and  the 
movements  of  ships  at  out-stations  in  connection  with  the 
trooping  arrangements.  A  sum  of  Rs.  6,84,900  was  pro- 
vided in  the  Budget  as  a  deduction  on  account  of  supplies 
to  other  Departments  ;  but  the  actual  recoveries  amounted 
to  Rs. 8,90,189,  due  to  more  work  having  been  done  for, 
and  stores  supplied  to,  those  Departments  and  the  Royal 
Navy,  than  was  anticipated. 

6850-1.  (Chidrvum.)  Now  can  you  give  us  what  the  actual 
expenditure  on  the  stores  was  P— The  figures  I  have  quoted 
do  not  include  stores  received  from  home ;  they  do  not 
come  into  our  review  at  all. 

6852.  They  come  into  a  separate  account  P— They  do 
not  come  into  my  Budget. 
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6863.  You  iame  to  other  Departments  stoma  received 
Arom  bonie ;  they  do  not  form  part  of  your  Budget,  and  yet 
you  carry  the  Tecoupnient  got  from  the  sale  of  theoe 
■Cores  to  the  credit  of  your  BudKetP — Yes.  The  actual 
amount  estimated  to  be  purchased  in  India  m  1894-95  was 
Rs.  6.68,00() ;  to  be  issued  to  other  departments  R«.  6,84,<>(K> 
which  includes  work  as  well  as  stores. 

6854-5.  The  point  that  struck  me  was  this :  you  have 
giren  as  the  recoupment  from  stores,  and  then  I  ask  you 
whi^  was  the  expenditure  on  stores ;  and  you  say  that  the 
Indian  Marine  Budget  does  not  gin  those  flgnres  because 
the  lai^  part  come  from  kmne.  Then  I  ask,  if  the  stores 
that  oome  from  home  do  not  enttt  into  ^e  Indian  Marine 
Budget,  why  do  you  credit*  in  diminution  of  that  Budget, 
the  recoupments  derived  ftrom  stores  brought  from  England  P 
—I  cannot  explain  the  matter,  except  that  the  recoveries, 
being  made  m  rupees,  must  be  brought  to  account  in  India. 

6856-7.  I  think  it  would  assist  us  very  much  if  you 
would  get  prepared  for  us  a  table  showing  for  the  years 

1891-  92.  1^93,  1893-94,  and  1894-96.  under  the 
cUiPerent  heads  under  which  your  Budget  is  framed,  the 
estimate  and  the  actual,  first  gross,  il  you  please,  aud 

?utting  at  the  bottom  what  the  recoupments  have  been  P — 
'es,* 

G868-9.  Taking  your  estimate.  I  see  it  is  framed  under 
nine  sub^heads :  general  supenision,  marine  surv^,  mis- 
cellaneous or  shore  establishments,  dockyards,  salaries  and 
allowwices  to  officers  and  men  afloat,  their  victualling, 
the  purchase  of  marine  stores,  the  purchase  and  hire  nf 
ships  and  vessels,  and  miscellaneous,  and  the  actuals  of 

1892-  9^1  gross  appear  to  hare  amounted  to  19^  lacs,  lliat 
is  the  gross  expenditure?— 'Iliat  is  the  grosa  expenditure 
for  1892-93. 

6860-3.  If  you  were  putting  it  rrmghly  into  pounds,  I 
suppose  you  would  call  it,  according  to  the  old-nshiooed 
wav  of  reckoning  the  rupees  at  10  rupees  to  the  pound, 

200,000/.  P— About  200,000;..  yes. 

6864.  Well,  out  oi  that  rhe  salaries  ami  victualling  come 
to  about  700,000  rupees  ? — Salaries  to  officers  and  men 
afloat,  nearly  600,000  rupees;  victualling  &0.,  1}  lacs, 
making  very  nearly  800  OOO  rupees. 

6865.  I  am  now  taking  out  the  chief  heads.  The  dock- 
yards  in  that  year  were  about  5^  lacs  ? — Yes. 

6866.  And  the  purchase  and  hire  of  vessels  about  4  lacs. 
I  reckon  that  those  four  headings  make  up  very  nearly 
18  lacs  out  of  the  20.  And  then  we  oome  to  the  purchase 
of  stores  and  coal,  which  only  amounts  to  171.000 
rupees,  which  is  a  very  small  sum  apparently  fo'  stores. 
You  do  not  think  that  that  heading  was  cut  down  in  that 
yearP — No.  'ITie  Rs.  1,71.000  is  a  minua  figure,  and  is 
arrived  at  owing  to  the  excess  of  recov^es  from  other 
Departments  over  the  outlay  on  stores  in  India.  The 
gross  expenditure  on  marine  stores  in  India  in  1892-3  was 
Rs.  6,74,000.  as  against  a  Budget  estimate  of  Us.  6,00,000. 
The  only  coat  that  we  buy  in  India  is  a  certain  amount 
which  we  get  in  Calcutta. 

6867-9.  The  expenditure  on  dockyards  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very  heavy  one,  5^  lacs. 
Is  that  the  total  expenditure  P — That  is  the  total  expenditure. 

6870.  Therefore  on  dockyards  you  do  not  spend  in  the 
year  beyond  60,000/.  (npon  the  conventional  method  of 
turning  rupees  into  pounds)  and  something  like  between 
30,000?.  and  40,000/.  taking  the  actual  rate  of  the  rupee? 
— ^This  only  applies  to  the  Budget  grant  in  India;  it 
does  not  apply  to  stores  received  from  home. 

6871.  What  is  included  in  '*  dockyards  "  ?  does  "  dock- 
yards include  stores,  because  you  have  ^oi  a  heading  down 
below  of  marine  stores  "  ? — The  latter  is  only  the  purchase 
of  marine  stores  in  India. 

6872.  Yes,  but  what  comes  under  the  head  of  "  dock- 
yards": stores  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  "dock- 
yards P"— All  the  stores  that  we  should  work  up  in  the 
repair  of  ships — boiler  plates,  thousands  of  things  that  we 
get  from  home.  This  Budget  in  India  does  imt  inchide 
any  purchase  of  stores  in  If'.ngland. 

6@73-4.  Can  you  give  ns  out  of  the  Home  Accounts 
what  the  expenditure  on  stores  for  dockyard  purposes  is  P 
— In  1893-4  the  expenditure  in  Englana  on  marine  stores 
for  India  amounted  to  nearly  132,000/.,  and  most  of  these 
stores  would  certainly  be  for  the  dockyards. 

6874.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  the  Indian  Budget  goes, 
out  of  Rs.  20,000,000,  something  like  800,00(1  goes  on  the 
pay  and  victualling  of  the  men,  .^OO.OOO  goes  to  docky»ds 
and  400,000  for  hire  of  ships  ? — For  hire  of  ships. 

6876-7*  What  is  that  hire  of  ships  forP — Purchase  and 
hire  of  ships.   In  this  particular  year  it  was  jnincipally  due 

*  AMAnmidizSO. 


to  the  purchase  of  the  Indus  Flotilla  from  the  Nwth-Wett 

Railway,  and  of  the  "  Elphinstone." 

6878.  Can  you  give  ua  the  number  of  ships  detailed  fur 
service  in  the  Indian  seas  by  the  Admiral^? — Ten,  in- 
cluding the  "  Magdala  "  and  "  Pl»s8y,"  which  were  handed 
over  to  the  Admiralty  by  India.  ' 

687!.*.  (Sir  JoTties  Peile.)  Those  two  are  turret  ships  P— 
One  is  a  turret  ship,  the  other  a  torpedo  gunboat. 

GSiiO.  (Chairman.)  Are  those  eight  ships  all  ships  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  Navy,  or  ships  the\  nave  taken  over  at 
different  times  from  you?— Alt  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy. 

6881.  They  compare  with  th<Me  ships,  which,  I  think, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  you  thought  might  be  reduced  to 
fourP — About  eight  years  ago  six  ships  were  subfidised  out 
of  a  squadron  of,  1  think,  ten  ships.  Shortly  aftw  tbi« 
the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  a  payment  for  four  snips  only. 

^88ii.  And  now  there  are  eight  of  them?— Tea.  In 
those  days  they  had  quite  as  many  ships  ;  but  the  subsidy 
sanctioned  in  1869  was  for  six  ships. 

(i683.  And  it  n*a8  only  pud  upon  that? — Not  for  the 
whole  squadron,  but  for  six  simn  of  the  squadron.  Tho 
subsidy  was  reducd  to  one  for  four  ships  m  1888. 

6H84.  Therefore  the  Admiralty  keejM  out  there  in  your 
waters  eight  ships ;  in  respect  of  those  yon  make  a  pay- 
ment on  only  a  portion? — Just  so. 

6885.  In  addition  to  those  eight  ships  you  have  handed 
over  to  the  Admiralty  two  ships  which  you  have  built  and 
paid  for  yourselves  P  —  We  have  handed  over  two  turret  ships, 
two  torpedo  gunboats,  and  seven  first-class  twpedo  gun- 

-boats. 

6886.  Those  torpedo  catchers  and  torpedo  boats  are 
outside  these  eight  vessels,  of  course? — Yes,  entirely. 

6887-8.  Would  you  give  us  the  total  number  of  vessels 
under  the  Admiralty  that  are  now  employed  in  Indian 
waters  P— The  "  Magdala"  and  "  Plassy,  two  of  our  ships 
which  are  in  commission,  are  included  in  those  10  ships, 
llien  in  addition,  in  reserve  with  their  crews  read;y  to  go 
on  board  tbem,  are  the  "  Abyssinia,"  a  turret  Aap,  tine 
"  Assayc,"  a  torpedo  gunboat,  and  seven  torpedo  Voats, 
^ree  in  commission  and  four  out  of  commission. 

688<>.  Have  you  any  of  these  toroedo  Niata  or  torpedo 
oatohers  in  commission  ? — ^The  "  Plassy  "  is  a  torpedo 
gunboat  in  commission,  and  three  torpedo  boats  are  in 
commission  out  of  the  seven. 

6890i  Therefore  there  an  10  shim  in  oommisiion  and 
four  torpedo  boats  in  oommissionr ~I0 ships  and  thm 
torpedo  bmts,  and  in  reserve  two  ships  and  four  torpedo 
boats. 

6891.  The  Admiralty  is  now  responsible  for  all  these 
ships  and  recdves  in  respect  of  them  that  100,00IM.  ? — No, 
the  Admira'ty  is  responsible  for  eight  of  these  ships.* 
Shall  I  give  their  names  P 

6892.  If  vou please p— The"  Bonaventure." the"  Brisk," 
the  "  Cossack,"  the  "  Upwing,"  the  "  Marathon,"  the 
"  Pigeon,"  the  "  Redbreast,"  and  the  '  Sphinx." 

6893.  Eight?— Eight,  and  for  a  portion  ot  those  the 
Admiralty  receives  at  present  100,000/. 

6894.  But  then  where  are  you  counting  the  "  Magdala" 
and  the Plassy  For  the  "Magdala."  '*  Plassy,"  and 
vessels  in  reserve,  they  receive  60,1)00/.  more. 

6895.  (Sir  Donald  Sttwart.)  61,0081.?- Yes. 

6896.  {Chairman.)  That  is  the  sum  in  the  accounts 
described  as  subsidy  to  the  Admiralty  for  maintaining 
Indian  defence  vessels,  61,006/.? — Yes. 

G897-  I  think  that  gives  us  a  view  of  the  force  that  the 
Admiralty  keep  on  tiie  Indian  coasts,  and  the  manner  in 
which  payment  is  made  for  them  7 — Yes. 

6898.  There  is  nothing  extra  to  be  added  to  that,  and 
any  changes  that  fall  on  India,  apart  from  these  two  sums, 
the  contributions  of  61,000/.  and  100,000/.,  we  should  find 
in  the  Indian  Marine  Budget?— The  Indian  Marine 
Budget  is  entirely  separate  from  this. 

6899.  Quite  so  ;  I  want  to  get  the  total  chaise  to  India? 
— Of  the  Marine  and  Navy. 

6900.  Of  the  Marine  and  the  Navy,  and  I  find  two  very 
small  sums  which  we  may  leave  outside — pay  and  passage 
of  marine  officers;  I  find  the  stores  for  India  in  this 
particular  year,  were  132,000/.,  and  then  comes  your 
Marine  Budget,  which  was  put  down  practic^ly  at 
2,000,000  rupees  ?— Yes. 

6901.  Diminished  apparently  by  receipts  to  about 
Rs.  12,00,000  ?— To  about  12  lacs  of  rupees,  yes. 
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6902.  And  Uiat  actually  oovera  the  whole  of  the  expen- 
diture of  India  on  marine  services.  Does  it  include  non- 
affectire? — It  iacludes  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of 
India  on  marine  service*,  on  Imperisl  madrine  services. 

6903.  And  on  local  marine  services  ? — Not  the  small  ex- 
penditure incmred  by  ProTincial  Goremments  on  minor 
Tesaels  on  rivers. 

69f)4.  By  whom  are  they  pud  P— They  are  pud  for  by 
the  PK)vin<»al  Governments, 

6905.  Would  this  include  the  non-effective  serTice,  pen- 
sioaaP — All  the  pensions  of  oiBcers  m  pud  in  this 
country. 

(Su-  Dotutd  Sieaert.)  Thmo  of  the  non-effeetive  officers 
and  men  midupg  in  England. 

6906.  (CAotmuir.i  Where  are  the  pensions  of  the  officers 
employed  on  the  Imperial  ships,  the  Royal  Navy  ?— They 
are  ihdaded  in  the  ctmtaibution ;  it  is  only  pensions  of 
the  retired  officers  of  the  Indian  Marine. 

6907.  Therefore  we  have  to  add  to  your  budget  only 
the  pensions  paid  in  England  to  your  own  officers  P — Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

6908.  Then  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  the  whole 
marine  charge  to  you  is  this :  I60,0(H}f.,  which  is  paid  as 
subsidy  for  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Defence 
Flotilla,  which,  of  course,  we  must  turn  to  rupees  at  the 
rate  of  exchange ;  then  the  stoics  for  India,  130,000i., 
which  we  must  treat  in  the  same  wa^ ;  and  in  addition 
to  that  there  is  your  budget  of  20  lacs,  is  it  notP — Yes. 

6909.  With  a  slight  addition  (inasmuch  as  the  force  is 
not  a  \'ery  larf^e  one)  for  pensions  paid  in  England  of  the 
Indian  Marine  force? — Yes.  It  amounted  in  1894-5  to 
28,492/.  In  1861-2,  the  year  before  the  abolition  of  the- 
old  Indian  Navy  this  charge  amounted  to  Rx.  26,526.  A 
considerable  amount  of  the  chaise  in  1894-5  is  still  being 
paid  to  officers  cf  the  old  Indian  Navy. 

6910.  Now  up  to  1863  the  Govemment  maintained  its 
own  Navy,  did  it  not  P — ^Yes, 

G911.  Have  you  figures  ahowing  what  was  the  cost  of 
the  force  at  that  timeP — No,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
anybody  else  has.* 

■  6912.  You  do  not  know  how  many  ship*  there  were  P — 
I  CMi  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  the  number  of  ahipv,  I 
think.  Directly  after  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy 
there  were  three  steam  transports,  four  paddle-wheu 
fiiigates,  one  paddle-wheel  sloop,  and  two  screw  gunboata ; 
sever^  other  vessels  were  sold. 

6913-4.  Would  there  not  he  a  Navy  List  that  wonid 
show  you  how  many  ships  were  actually  possesced  in 
1863  P — I  find  that  there  were  3  screw  steamers,  13  paddle 
steamers,  6  screw  gunboats,  12  sailing  vessels ;  in  all  34 
sea-going  vessels.  There  were  also  two  river  steam  vessels. 
But  of  the  steam  vessels  many  were  very  small ;  and  the 
sailing  vessels  were  moMj  in  naavt. 

6915.  In  the  same  way  we  could  find  what  was  tiie 
Budget  estimate  for  the  Indian  Marine  at  that  timeP — 
I  do  not  know  that  at  all ;  I  should  think  so. 

6916.  You  have  no  figures? — 1  have  never  seen  any 
figures. 

6917.  You  see,  it  is  rather  an  important  point,  in  con> 
aidcriog  the  case  generally,  to  know  whether  the  change 
Iws  been  an  increase  of  charge  to  India  or  a  diminution  P 
-~Yes,  but  it  is^  I  would  suggest,  more  important  to  India 
to  take  what  we  can  siive  at  the  present  moment. 

6918.  That  is  one  very  impoitant  view  of  i^  you  admit 
then  it  anoUier  view  f— OK  qtute  ao;  Aere  are  two  sides 
to  evny  question. 

6919.  I  Ihink  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  precise  duties  of  the  Indian  Navy 
were;  can  you  tell  us  of  any  paper  in  which  it  has  been 
laid  down  what  the  duties  performed  by  the  old  Indian 
Navy  were  ? — I  have  never  been  able  to  find  one.  The 
only  book  is  Low's  "  Histcny  of  the  Indian  Navy  " ;  he 
gives  the  detail  of  the  whole  servioe  and  the  duties 
performed. 

6920.  Is  that  book  held  by  the  Indian  authorities  as  an 
authorily  on  the  su^ect  P— No,  I  would  not  say  that,  but 
it  quotes  lately  fttmi  despatches,  and  evidently  is  very 
carefully  compiled. 

6921.  What  is  the  date  of  the  book;  was  it  published 
since  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy?— I  tibmk  so.  I 
do  not  know  the  date,  but  it  describes  the  abolition. 

6922.  You  do  not  know  from  the  correspondence  which 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  abolition,  what  the  duties  then 
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undertaken  by  the  Indian  Navy  were  P — They  virtually  did 
the  police  of  the  whole  of  the  Indian  seas. 

6923.  Including  the  Persian  Gulf  p — Including  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  then  too  they  assisted  in  China,  they 
assisted  in  the  first  New  Zealuid  war,  and  they  assisted  in 
all  the  operations  in  Borneo,  in  co-operation  vnth  the 
Navy. 

6924.  What  are  the  dates  of  those  wars ;  were  they 
before  the  abolition  P—New  Zealand  was  before  the  abo- 
lition a  long  time— 1  am  talking  of  the  first  New  Zealand 
war ;  the  China  war  was  before  the  aboUtiw. 

6925.  You  do  not  mean  the  China  expedition  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny? — No;  after  the 
Mutiny ;  Borneo  was  before  that,  in  R^a  Brooke's  time.  I 
think.  The  Indian  Navy  ships  did  veiy  good  servioe 
there. 

6926.  Did  India  roeure  any  payment  in  respect  of  any 
service  ahe  did  then,  or  was  it  a  gift  P  —I  believe  it  waa  a 
gift ;  I  am  not  cotain ;  I  ne\*er  found  any  record  of  pay- 
ment. 

6927-  Then  India  at  that  time  did  all  the  servifK  appa- 
renUy  which  the  squadron,  for  which  she  now  pays  the 
Admirally,  now  pwformsP  —  The  East  Indiui  Naval 
Squadron  was  fm  a  considerable  period  combined  with 
the  China  Squadron,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ships  were  kept 
in  the  China  seas. 

6928.  I  think  it  was  always  held  then  that  India  waa 
bound  to  find  means  for  the  protection  of  her  own  ports, 
was  it  not  P— Yes,  certainly  for  the  protection  of  her  own 
ports. 

6929.  Which  is  now  provided  for  by  the  gunboats  and 
torpedo  boats  which  nave  been  handed  over  to  the 
Admiralty  P — By  ships  paid  for  by  the  Govemment  of 
India  and  handed  over  to  the  Admiral^. 

6930.  You  do  not  wish  to  put  in  any  statement  of  what 
you  consider  were  the  duties  performed  by  the  old  Indian 
Navy,  as  a  contrast  to  the  duties  now  performed  by  ships 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  for  which  these  payments  are  made  to 
the  Admiralty  ? — I  presume  their  dntieti  were  very  similar 
indetd  to  thoso  enumerated  in  the  Act  of  1884  j  the 
suppression  uf  piracy  and  the  protection  >A  penal  aetUe- 
ments  and  local  duties  round  their  own  coasts. 

6931 .  That  was  what  the  Indian  Government  was  boniwl 
to  dn  when  it  maintained  its  own  navy  ? — Yes ;  but  they 
have  also  provided  for  the  defence  of  their  harboura  by 
providing  the  turret  ships  before  mentioned,  and  also  by 
paying  the  Admimlly  fat  oranmiasioning  them. 

6932.  Then  would  yon  hold  that  at  the  time,  when 
the  Indian  Navv  existed,  the  Rmal  Kavy  had  any  duties 
to  (MTfbrm  in  Indian  Seas?— Protecting  the  Imperial 
intwests,  oertainly. 

6933.  Not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  defence  of 
India  itself  ?— Nothing  in  connection  with  the  defence  of 
India. 

6934.  Nor  with  the  defence  of  Indian  trade  ."—The 
Indian  trade  is  virtually  English  trade.  It  is  all  carried  in 
English  ships  and  paid  for  by  English  money.    The  trade 

lodia  itself  is  next  to  nil. 

6935.  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  think  was  the  duty 
of  the  old  Indian  Xavy.  India  had  certain  trade;  do  you 
consider  that  when  that  Indian  Navy  existed  it  was  bound 
to  look  after  the  Indian  trade,  or  ought  the  Royal  Nary 
to  have  maintained  itiipa  enough  in  Indian  seas  to  guard 
that  trade?— I  think  undoubtedly  the  Royal  Navy  should 
have  provided  enough  ships  to  guard  that  trade. 

6936-7.  Do  you  think  it  did  so  in  the  old  time  P  1  maj 
put  it  in  this  way  :  in  the  old  East  Indian  trade  was  not  the 
East  Indian  fieet  a  fally  armed  fleet,  which  defended  itself  P 
— In  the  time  of  the  old  East  Indian  fleet,  their  trade  ex- 
tended to  China,  and  the  ships  were  undoubtedly  armed 
and  fought  their  way,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
guartling  the  trade  route. 

(Sar  Donald  Stewta-t.)  I  do  not  think  the  witness  quite 
understands  what  you  mean  by  *'  the  trade " :  you  an 
referring  to  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  waa  a 
tradii^  compaiiy. 

{Chairman.)  Yes,  up  to  comparatively  recent  times. 

6938.  (SirDomald  Steivart.)  WeU  up  to  1832,  not  laterP 
— ^They  delended  their  own  ships  in  those  days. 

6939.  They  were  armed  ships  P— They  weze  anned 
ships. 

6940.  {Ckaimm.)  And  theieforB  at  that  time  the  Indiaa 
Govemmant  may  be  said  to  have  relied  upon  its  own 
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KWQKes  toe  the  defence  of  its  own  tade  P — Sunplj  because 
there  wm  no  squadron  then. 

6941.  India  had  a  larffe  trade  with  England  at  that  time  ; 
you  have  told  us  that  you  think  that  England  is  bound  to 
defend  the  Indian  trade ;  how  far  was  that  actually  the 
case?  India  at  that  time  sent  yearly  a  large  fleet  of  vessels 
to  England ;  were  not  those  \*essela  as  a  rule  armed  and 
manned  so  as  to  defend  themselves,  and  is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  BngUsh  Admiralty  did  not  provide  a  fleet  in  the 
Indian  seas  to  convoy  and  look  aRer  those  vessels  on 
thor  voyage  home  and  back  P—That  undoubtedly  is  the 
case,  and  it  also  extended  to  China.  ' 

^2.  As  far  aa  the  Indian  trade  to  China  goes  P — No. 
as  fer  as  the  English  trade  to  China  goes;  vessels  not 
under  tiie  East  India  Company  trading  to  the  east  were 
also  armed  to  protect  themsdves. 

6943.  That  England  would  look  after ;  but  it  comes  to 
this,  that  Enghmd  did  not  provide  a  force  in  the  Indian 
seas  to  look  after  Indian  trade  P— Not  back  into  the 
tbittien,  certainly. 

G944.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time  ud  previous  to  that 
time  P— Yes. 

6945.  And  even.  I  presume  from  what  one  reads,  thai 
was  the  case  in  ^e  great  war  P— There  was  a  very  small 
squadron  q{  English  ^ps  in  the  Eastern  seas  at  that  time. 

6946.  il£r.  BueJuauat,)  I  suppow  before  the  abdiiion 
of  the  Indian  Navy  in  1863,  the  Imperial  authorities  at 
home  jmrfessed  to  protect  the  Indian  trade  witb  England 
as  much  as  they  prdiased  to  protect  the  trade  of  any 
other  of  our  cc^nies  with  Englaad,  out  of  Imperial 
sources  P — I  shcmld  say  that  was  the  case. 

6947.  Between  1832  and  1863,  when  the  Indian  Navy  was 
abolished,  there  was  no  particular  liability  placed  upon 
the  Indian  Navy  to  protect  the  trade  between  England  and 
India,  was  thwe  P— The  fact  of  having  an  Indian  Navy  cer- 
tainly would  not  exonerate  tiie  moth«r  country  from  pro- 
teeting  the  trade  routes. 

6948.  (Chairman.)  As  a  matter  <tf  feet,  in  the  time  when 
the  Indian  Navy  existed,  did  not  India  praotically  look 
after  her  trade.  U|ion  her  side  of  the  Cape  P  According  to 
all  one  hts  read,  the  force  that  the  Admiralty  kept  at  the 
other  ude  of  the  Cape  was  a  very  small  one ;  it  may  have 
been  a  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
of  its  duty,  but  practically  the  Indian  trade  ^vas  conducted 
in  ships  that  defended  themselves  ? -That  is  undoubtedly 
the  case ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  the  home 
Government  is  exonerated  from  trying  to  protect  its  com- 
merce, because  the  East  India  Company  tried  to  help 
itself. 

(Chairtium.)  I  lunited  myself  particularly  to  the  question 
of  feet 

6949.  (Sir  James  PetJe.)  I  see  in  a  despatch  from  the 
India  Office  in  1862,  it  is  said:  "at  all  times  there  have 
"  been  several  vessels  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  in  the 
"  Indhu  seas  for  the  general  protection  of  trade  "  and 
also  "  a  considerable  squadron  of  the  Royal  Navy  has 
*'  always  been  maintaintd  on  what  is  called  the  East  India 
"  and  China  station."  1  suppose  that  is  correct,  is  it  not  P 
—The  bulk  of  the  ships  were  certainly  in  China ;  then 
shortly  after  that,  in  1865,  they  divided  the  station. 

6950.  Tes,  it  is  speaking  of  the  time  before  18S2 ;  then, 
at  all  times,  in  fact. 

6951.  [Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the 
duty  of  the  Indian  Navy  was  what  may  be  called  the 
maritime  police  of  India  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
protection  of  trade  in  the  eastern  seas  P — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

6952.  It  was  entirely  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
coasting  trade  of  India  P— Exactly  so,  but  it  was  employed 
on  occasion  to  assist  the  Imperial  Government  on  expedi- 
tions. 

6953.  Oh,  yea,  but  their  chief  duty  was  the  protection 
of  the  coasts  and  coasting  trade  P— Yes,  and  beyond  that, 
they  w&ee  lai^ly  employed  in  carrying  the  mails. 

6954.  That  was  after  the  overland  route  wna  estahlished  ? 
— 'Ilie  overland  route  was  first  inaugurated  by  the  Indian 
Navy  and  ruu  by  thnr  steamers. 

6955.  (Mr.  Coartaey.)  But  if  you  cariy  your  mtnd 
back  to  the  time  when  the  East  India  Company  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  Eastern  trade— had,  for  example,  a 
monopoly  of  the  tea  trade — would  the  protection  of  that 
commerce  aa  regards  India  be  at  all  different  feom  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands  in  res|wct  of  sugar  P—Ii  is 
very  hard  to  answer  that  question,  sir,  because  the  Indian 
Navy  proper  did  not  come  into  existence  until  considerably 


afeer  the  East  Itidia  Company  had  armed  ships  trading  and 
sailing  to  England.  I  do  not  think  the  Indian  Nan*  wai 
in  existence  till  after  1800 — considerably  after  the  Frsneh 
nar— but  their  ships,  undoubtedly,  as  »r  Don^d  Stewart  — ~ 
said  just  now.  carried  anna  to  protect  themselvea  and  sailed  18  ^nl  1896. 
in  fleete. 

6956.  Was  not  the  Government  of  India  looked  upon 
as  a  rather  more  independent  political  organisathm  than 
the  Govwnment  of  the  West  Indies,  and  did  they  nut  look 
after  their  own  merchant  ships,  and  ann  them  in  a  more 
complete  feshion  than  the  traders  to  the  westP — Un- 
doubtedly so. 

6967.  (Mr.  fiiici«iiaM.)  But  all  that  came  to  an  end  long 
before  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy  P—Yes. 

695K.  (Sir  DtmotU  Slewart.)  The  Indian  Navy  was  only 
established  in  1829 ;  up  to  that  time  it  was  designated  the 
Bombay  Marine.^— Yes. 

6959.  (Chairman.)  The  point  that  I  am  anxious  to  get 
your  opinion  upon  is  this :  the  Admu^ty  has  a  great 
duty  to  perform ;  but  up  to  a  certain  time  the  Indian 
Government,  alone  among  the  dependeociea  of  Great 
Britain,  maintained  its  own  navy  ;  that  Indian  Navy  was 
abolished  and  its  duties  undertaken  by  the  Admiralty; 
but  what  was  the  position  before  that  abolition  ?  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  old  East  India  Company  existed, 
a  very  small  squadron  was  kept  by  the  Admira%  in  the 
eastern  seas,  which  would  be  quite  incspable  of  lodging 
^r  Indian  trade  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
looked  after :  and  mav  we  not  say  that,  in  conseqnmoe  of 
that,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  Indian  Government  made  thor 
trade  look  after  iteelf ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  it  kept 
a  navy  of  ite  own.  which  discharged  all  duties  round  ita 
own  coasts  P — 1  think  the  utuation  nuty  be  summed  up  by 
M^rinir  that  after  the'Mutiny,  with  a  view  to  a  reduction 
of  expense,  it  was  considered  desirable  to  abolish  the 
Indian  Navy,  which  undoubtedly  cost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money.  The  Admiralty  agreed  to  take  over  the  duties 
free  of  cost ;  and  it  must  be  recollected  that  India  was  no 
longer  a  trading  company  making  money  and  protecting 
its  own  commerce  to  preserve  that  mon^,  but  part  of  the 
Imperial  Government. 

6959a,  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  you  would  differ 
from  me,  when  I  say  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  English 
Navy  did  very  little  for  the  protection  of  Indian  trade  east 
of  the  Cape,  in  the  period  of  the  Old  East  India  Company  P 
—Undoubtedly  that  is  the  case. 

6960.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Does  not  that  partially  ariae  from 
the  feet  which  you  mentioned  just  now,  -that  the  Com- 
pany was  a  trading  company  with  a  moncnioly,  trading  tot 
a  pvofit  P—  Yes ;  therefore  they  defbnded  tiietr  own  sbi^. 

696U2.  (Sir  WUliam  Wedderbum.)  llierefore  the  pntee- 
tion  of  that  tirade  would  not  be  a  public  sernoe  so  muoh 
as  a  service  to  the  East  India  Company  f— They  pmteoted 
their  own  private  trade  tindonbtedly. 

6963,  {Chairman.)  Quito  so.  a  very  great  change  took 
place  in  the  rehttion  of  the  two  powers?— Yes. 

6964.  But  at  the  same  time  the  feet  remains  that  of  old 
times  the  Royal  Navy  did  not  undertake  any  very  extended 
service  in  the  East  P — That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

6Q65.  Sir  Donald  Stewart  just  now  described  the 
Indian  Navy  as  only  doing  maritime  police  duties.  I 
should  like  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  Sir  Charles 
Wood's  despatch  at  the  time  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Indian  Navy  was  under  consideration,  in  which  he  says; 
— "  The  nature  of  the  services  required  to  be  performed  by 
"  vessels  of  war  in  the  Red  Sea  and  ui>on  the  eastern  ooast 
"  of  Africa  has  recently  been  much  changed,  in  oottse- 
"  quence  of  the  e-xtension  of  the  forci^  slave  trade  and 
"  the  more  frequent  presence  of  foreign  ships  of  war. 
"  Her  Mi^ty*s  Government,  therefore.  ooDsider  that,  for 
"  t|ie  future,  vessels  of  the  R<^al  Navr  should  be  employed 
"  in  those  seas,  instead  of  vessels  of  the  Indian  Navy ;  aad 
"  that,  as  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed  are 
"  Imperial,  so  their  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
"  Exchequer." 

{Mr.  Courtney.)  He  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

6966.  (Chairman.)  1  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer does  not  carry  his  prejudices  into  the  India  Office. 
You  see  fmm  that  quotation  that  the  vessels  of  the  Indian 
Government  had  been  employed  in  the  Red  Sea  aud  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  in  connexion  with  the  slave  trade, 
because  tiiat  is  implied  in  those  wOTdsP-— It  is  impUed.  but 
it  was  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

6967-  Quite  so  ;*  the  words  imply  that  the  service  nnist 
be  extended  P — 'l^e  vessel  that  was  there,  so  fer  as 
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memory  goes,  waa  only  a  small  schooner  or  symetliing  of 
that  kind. 


6968.  But  at  all  events  the  Indian  Navy  was  doing  that 
ic  AnHI  180K   service,  whatever  its  extent,  on  the  Kast  Coast  of  Africa 

and  the  Red  Sea.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  remaining 
duties,  Sir  Charles  Wood's  desuatch  says  :  "  There  remam, 
"  however,  duties  of  considerable  importance  which  must 
"  be  performed  at  the  charge  of  the  Indian  revenues,  and 
'*  for  which  some  marine  service  is  required.  The  police 
"  of  the  Persian  Gulf  should,  in  my  opinion,  at  any  rate 
"  for  the  present,  continue  to  be  performed  by  a  local  ser- 
*'  vice.  India  is  bound,  in  tike  manner  with  the  Colonics, 
"  to  provide  at  her  own  cost  sufficient  means  for  the  )<ro- 
*'  tection  of  her  ports  agwnit  a  small  attacking  foroe  from 
**  the  sea.  by  batteries  on  shore,  or  by  defences  afloat  .  .  .*' 
1  should  say  these  an  extracts  only ;  this  is  not  a  con- 
tinuous quotation.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  take  that, 
aa  hud  down  by  Sir  Charhu  Wood,  as  a  definition  of  the 
duties  whidi  the  old  Indian  Navy  performed  ?— Yes;  and 
not  only  tluit,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  is  being  per- 
formed by  India.  Every  single  thin^'  mentioned  there  hw 
not  only  been  performed,  but  is  now  being  performed. 

6969.  Under  the  recent  arrangements  P— Under  the 
present  arrangements. 

6970.  Do  you  mean  that  ahe  pays  for  the  service? — 
The  Government  of  India  have  provided  for  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  barlwurs,  not  only  by  hatteriea,  but  by  building 
special  ships,  viz.,  two  turret  ship?,  the  "Magdala"and 
"Abyssinia";  two  torpedo  gun  Iwats,  tbe  "Assaye" 
and  "riassy";  and  seven  first  class  torpedo  boats,  snd 
they  pay  61,000/.  a  yeai-  for  manning  them. 

6971.  And  the  police  of  the  Persian  Gulf? — And  the 
police  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  pay  tbe  Admiralty  for 
that,  and  are  doing  it  ourselves  to  a'  certain  extent;  or  at 
all  events  we  could  do  it. 

6972.  But  at  all  events  you  would  not  differ  from  that 
definition  aa  laid  down  by  Sir  Charles  Wood  P— Except 
that  the  time  has  come,  I  think,  when  the  Imperial 
Government  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

6973.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart)  Do  you  mean  to  sav  that 
the  vessels  of  Indian  Marine  are  now  capable  of 
defending  t^e  prarca  against  an  attacking  force  of  armed 
vessels  P — We  provide  for  that  by  turret  ships,  which  we 
paid  for. 

6974.  That  is  only  in  Bombay  ?— The  other  prindpal 
porta  are  protected  by  batteries,  which  India  has  provided, 
and  -by  submarine  defences. 

6975.  How  would  you  protect  the  whole  line  of  the 
Indian  coast  P  You  coula  not  do  that ;  you  have  no 
armed  vessels;  that  is  the  point?— Well,  untioubtedly,  the 
Navy  will  never  do  it,  whatever  you  pay  thera.  They  dis- 
tinctly say  that  they  will  not  do  that.  '*  Tlie  protection  of 
"  her  own  ports  against  a  email  attacking  force  by  sea" 
is  one  of  the  duties  reserved  for  the  Government  of 
India.  Do  you  think  that  includes  the  whole  of  the 
outside  ports,  Sir  Donald?  all  tbe  Utile  ports  such  as 
Calicut  and  CannanmP   That  is  an  impossibility. 

(Sir  D.  Stewart.)  I  mean  that  is  one  of  the  duties  which 
jour  ships,  as  as  present  equipped,  are  not  capable  of 
performing ;  that  is  aU  I  wiah  to  point  out. 

6976.  (Chairtnan.)  At  the  time  of  tbe  abolition  of  the 
Indian  Navy  was  there  any  opinion  in  India  in  i^vour  of 
retuaing  i^  or  was  the  Indian  Government  and  Indian 
omnion  in  consonance  with  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
dMiring  to  ^Ush  the  Navy  P— The  Government  of  India, 
having  curefully  considered  their  existing  ships,  and  the 
expenses  attached  to  them,  and  after  consulting  tbe  com- 
modore commanding  the  Royal  Navy  squadron,  sent  a 
letter  (No.  3,  dated  22nd  February  1870),  objecting  most 
■troogly  to  the  proposal,  on  the  grounds,  "that  the 
*'  scheme  detailed  in  your  Grace's  despatch  of  August  Slat, 

1869,  which  is  altogether  dissimilar  to  the  proposal  made 
"  in  our  despatch  ot  10th  June  1869,  No.  20,  U  not  suit- 
*'  able,  and  w  would,  under  the  proposals  of  the  BoaitA  of 

the  Admiridty,  involve  a  charge  on  the  Indian  revenues 
*'  for  which  sufficient  value  would  not  be  returned." 

6977.  That  was  in  1869^  was  it  not  P— That  was  in  1869, 
when  the  subsidy  was  first  asked  for. 

6978.  My  question  referied  to  1862 ;  I  want  to  know 
whether  in  1862  the  Indian  Government,  and  Indian 
opinion  itsdf,  were  in  favour  <rf  the  abolition  of  the  Navy, 
or  whether  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  P— I  should 
■ay  they  were  in  fiivour  of  it,  beeauve  they  thought  the 
work  was  going  to  be  done  for  nothing. 


6f>7f .  Do  you  know  wiiether,  in  that  correspondence  of 
1S62  when  the  Admiralty  took  over  the  defence  of  tbe 
Indian  coasts  without  payment,  any  mention  was  made 
of  payment ;  was  the  suoject  at  all  diicussed  P — Sir  Clwrles 
Wood,  in  his  despatch,  says :  **  As  the  purposes  for  wbic^ 
"  tboy  (tbe  vessels  of  tbe  Royal  Navy)  are  employed  are 
"  Imperial,  so  their  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
"  Exchequer." 

6980.  That  is  in  one  despatch,  but  are  you  aware 
whether  the  subject  was  ever  mentioned  and  discussed 
between  the  Hume  Government  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ?— 1  cannot  say;  I  never  saw  anything  bearing 
on  it. 

6981.  Then,  cominjr  to  l^b9,  do  you  know  what  led  to 
the  first  application  that  a  subsidy  should  be  paid  by 
India  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty  ships  P — I  imagine  it 
was  a  complaint  by  the  Bombav  Government  that  tbeir 
work  was  iMdly  done,  and  that  the  Royal  Navy  ships  were 
not  performing  their  duties.  I  cannot  say  that  tiiere  was 
any  oiher  reason  that  I  know  of. 

69S2.  There  was  a  complaint  to  thit  effect  ? — ^^liere  was 
a  complaint  to  that  effect,  and  a  proposal  to  revive  on  a 
smdl  scale  tbe  Indian  Navy. 

6983-4.  And  that  was  the  despatch  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  the  answer,  which  you  were  quoting,  of  the 
Indian  Government  to,  I  suppose,  the  Duke  of  Ai^yll?— 
To  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Here  are  tbe  two  despatches 
{despatches  produced). 

6985.  And  at  that  time  the  Commo<iore,  at  all  events, 
gave  reasonii  why  a  Royal  Navy  force  would  not  be  so  useful 
as  vessels  twLonging  to  the  Indian  Government  P — Jusc  so  ; 
he  said  he  thought  that  white  men  could  not  stand  the  heat 
of  tbe  Persian  Gulf;  and  he  said  he  thouj^t  the  duty 
would  be  more  efficiently  perfiwmed  by  Lascar  crews. 

6986-7.  And  then  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
naval  Commodore  commanding  agreed  that  the  foroe  of 
six  ships  was  no  longer  rt quired P — Yes;  yon  will  find  it 
in  the  despatch  of  Pebruary  1870  fiwn  the  Gonmment 
of  India  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

6988-9.  "Sir  Leopold  Heath  states  various  reasons  why 
'*  a  force  of  the  Royal  Navy  would  not  be  so  useful  for 
"  our  purposes  as  vessels  belonging  to  the  Indian  Govem- 
"  ment,  which  could  remain  in  the  Persian  Gulf  at  all 
"  seasons ;  nor  does  he  think  it  would  be  at  all  expedient 
*'  to  have  a  mixed  crew  of  Europeans  and  Natives  in 
"  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy ;  and  he  thinks  small  vessels, 
"  such  as  are  wanted  for  service  in  the  Gulf,  conld  not 
**  with  safety  to  th«r  crews,  if  these  were  wholly  Euro- 
"  peans,  remun  constantly  in  the  Gulf  during  the  hot 
"  season.  We  are  not  disposed  to  concur  with  the  Com- 
"  modore  in  his  objections  to  placing  mixed  crews  in 
"  vessels  of  Her  Ma.esty's  Navy."  Therefore,  it  appears 
that  the  Indian  Government  at  one  time  were  not  sup* 
porting,  at  all  events  wholly,  the  contention  of  tbe  uaval 
Commodore  which  would  nave  re-established  an  Indian 
force? — With  tbe  exception  of  his  view  as  to  the  mixed 
crews,  I  think  they  8up)>orted  his  views  right  through 
in  the  whole  despatch. 

6990.  That  is  your  reading  of  the  despatch  ?— That  is 
my  reading  of  the  despatch.  The  onlv  point  in  which  they 
difi'ered  was  that  the  Commodore  wished  mixed  crews,  and 
the  Government  of  India  did  not  agree  with  him  on  that 
)>oint ;  on  all  the  other  points  they  were  agreed 

6991 .  And  therefore,  in  your  opinion,  the  Government  of 
India  at  that  time  would  have  liked  to  re-establish  a  naval 
force  7 — 1  might  read  some  other  extracts  from  that 
despatch.  They  proposed  in  it  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  eight 
vessels  "  for  the  police  purposes  of  the  Indian  seas  under 
"  our  own  orders,   .    .    .   two  for  service  in  the  Persian 

"  Gulf  one  of  rather  larger  size;  .... 

"  one  at  Aden  ;  one  for  Rangoon,  of  light  draught,  so  as 
"  to  be  capable  of  going  up  the  river,  but  also  fit  to  go  to 
"  sea  at  all  seasons ;  one  for  Port  BUir  and  the  Nioobara ; 
"  one  for  the  Arracan  Coast,  and  one  for  the  Tenasserim 
"  coast."  And  further :  "  In  tbe  above  scheme,  we  have 
"  not  referred  to  other  wanta  in  the  shape  of  steamers  for 
"  river  and  harbuur  service,  or  for  conveyuiee  of  troops 
"  from  port  to  port  in  India.  Of  these  we  are  greatiy  in 
*'  want,  nearly  all  our  steamers  bang  wtnn  out,"  and  U117 
wished  not  to  pay  the  subsidy,  but  actually  to  re-start  a 
small  Indian  Navy. 

6992.  A  small  Indian  Navy?— Yes;  in  the  18th  para- 
graph the  Government  of  India  actually  asked  that  ships 

might  be  built. 

6993.  That  Indian  Navy  would  not  have  provided,  as 
^pann^  it  had  provided  in  foimar  tiroes,  tiungb  in  a 
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very  insiffnifieant  manner,  for  aervkeon  the  But  Coast  of 
Africa,  but  it  would  practically  have  done  all  the  Indian 

service  that  the  old  Indian  Navy  performed  ? — Quite  so. 

6994.  That  was  their  view  at  that  time  P— Yes. 

6995.  The  Secretary  of  State  over-ruled  that?— The 
Secretary  of  State  over-raled  that,  and  sanctioned  the 
nibsidy  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

6!>96.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  on  the  subudy  being  paid, 
the  NavT  did  the  woik  which  the^  undertook  to  do  ?— •! 
do  nottniidc  they  did  the  wtnk  satisfootorily. 

6997.  Was  the  Indian  Government  able  to  remove  all 
their  ships  from  the  Persian  Gulf? — ^Tes,  until  the 
**  La^rrence  "  was  provided. 

69yH.  Was  not  the  "  Sir  Hugh  Rose  "  btill  kept  there  P 
—She  was  still  kept  there,  from  1871  to  1874;  she  re- 
mained after  the  snomdy  was  given,  doing  duty  under  the 
approval  of  the  Commodore. 

6999-7001.  And  matters  remained  so  until  the  passing 
of  tbe  Act  of  1884.  did  the^  not  P  What  led  to  the  passing 
of  that  Act  P— The  disciplme  and  the  status  of  the  Indian 
Marine. 

7002.  Was  it  a  kind  of  Mutiny  Act  for  the  Indian  Marine  P 
— Just  BO,  it  is  almost  a  copy  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act, 
with  the  exception  of  the  punishment  of  cowardice  by 
death ;  we  punish  cowardice  by  penal  servitude ;  that  is  im 
difference  between  the  two,  I  think. 

7003.  But  1  see  that  the  Act  appears  to  enumerate  certain 
duties  of  the  Indian  Navy.  Is  that  in  tbe  preamble  of 
the  Act  P— Yea,  I  think  so. 

7004.  I  want  to  know  how  far  the  recital  of  duties  was 
a  necessity  of  the  case,  and  whether  it  is  an  authoritative 
redtal  of  the  duties  P 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  The  neoessi^  of  the  case  waa 
this,  that  the  vessels  were  under  no  law  whatever.  They 
were  not  merchant  vessels,  they  were  not  vessels  of  the 
Ro^  Navy.  There  was  no  Indian  Marine  Act  in  fane  at 
Ihe  time. 

7005.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  the  Act  there  P — Yes. 

7006.  What  does  it  say  about  the  duties ;  where  does 
that  come  in  P — In  the  first  paragraph: — "Whereas  a 
**  marine  establishment,  called  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Marine 

Service,  is  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Governor-General  of  India  in  Council  for  the  transport 
"  of  troops,  the  guarding  of  convict  settlements,  the  sup- 
"  pression  of  piracy,  the  survey  of  coasts  and  harbours, 
"  the  visiting  of  lighthouses,  the  relief  of  distressed  or 
"  wrecked  vessels,  and  other  local  objects,  and  maintained 
"  out  of  the  revenues  of  India." 

7007.  And  would  you  say  that  you  look  npon  that  as 
the  authoritative  definition  of  the  duties  which  the 
Indian  Marine  now  performs? — Undoubtedly.  And  the 
last  clause  in  the  Act  is  an  impratant  clause.  It 
says: — "In  case  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Her 
"  M^esty  and  any  foreign  power,  it  shall  be  lawfbl 
"  for  Her  Muesty  by  Prodams^n  or  Order  in  Council 
'*  to  direct  that  any  vessel  belon^ng  to  Her  Mq'esty't 
"  Indian  Marine  Service  and  tbe  men  and  officers  from 
"  time  to  time  serving  thereon  shall  be  under  the  com- 
"  mand  of  the  senior  naval  officer  of  the  station  where  for 
"  the  time  being  such  ship  may  be.  And  while  any  such 
"  vessel  is  under  such  command  such  vessel  shall  be 
"  deemed  to  all  intents  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
"  and  the  men  and  officers  from  time  to  time  serving  in 
"  such  vessel  shall  be  under  such  Naval  Discipline  Act 
"  or  Acts  as  may  be  in  force  for  the  time  being  and  sub- 
"  ject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Lords 
"  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence 
*'  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council." 

7008.  Then  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Act  of  the  subsidy 
paid  by  India  for  the  use  of  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy? 
—No  mention  at  all. 

7009.  It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  purpOKS  of  the 

Act?— No. 

7010.  The  Act  simply  defines  the  local  duties  which  are 
still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Government  P — Yes. 

7011.  Somewhere  about  that  time  was  not  the  aabsidy 
very  much  reduced? — The  subsidy  was  reduced  in  1888, 
the  Indian  Government  having  added  the  "  Lawrence " 
for  permanent  service  in  tbe  Persian  Gulf  and  placed  an 
armament  on  board  of  her  in  compliance  with  the  Act 
passed  in  1884. 

7012.  The  number  of  ships  subsidised  was  reduced  from 
six  to  four  ? — Yes. 

I  87310. 


7013.  And  the  subsidy  amonnied  to  about  48,0002.  P— 
48,70W. 

7014.  And  that  arrangement  continued  until  a  discussion 
arose  two  or  three  years  later  between  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  iho  Indian  Government,  which  brought  up  the 
whole  (juestion,  and  which  led  to  what  is  caUed  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference  ?— Yes. 

7015.  Have  you  any  observations  which  you  would  wish 
to  make  to  the  Commission  on  the  results  of  that 
Conference,  which,  as  you  know,  was  held  under  the 

rsidency  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  which  was  attended 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  on  the  one  side,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer on  the  other.  It  waa  in  fact  a  kind  of  arbitra- 
tion by  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  Home  and  the  Indim  Governments?— The  Conference 
decided  that  India  should  jpay  the  full  cost  of  vessels 
specially  allotted  for  service  m  Indian  waters,  hut  that  the 
question  of  what  ships  suited  Indian  purposes  should  be 
considered.  India  held  that  three  vessels,  the  "  Sphinx  " 
and  two  gunboats  of  the  "  Pigeon  "  type,  would  be  suiBEicient. 
But  the  Admiralty  disagreed  with  this  and  wanted  to 
substitute  very  much  larger  vessels.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  the  Admiralty  in  1869  thought  that  there  should  be 
three  vessels  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  that  their  size  should 
be  only  465  tons  each  ;  but  now  they  proposed  that  India 
shonla  pay  on  the  cost  of  the  "  Marathon,"  a  comparatively 
large  snip,  and  the  "Cossack,"  a  ship  larger  than  the 
Government  of  India  thought  it  wanted,  one  gunboat  of 
tiie  "  Redbreast  "  type  and  the  "  Sphmx." 

7016.  Do  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioa  any 
views  with  respect  to  what  I  would  call  Lord  Salisbury's 
decision  ? — I  would  point  out  that  of  the  vessels  proposed 
by  the  Admiralty  the  "  Marathon  "  drew  too  much  water 
to  be  of  any  use  on  the  coast  of  India,  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
most  notably ;  that  the  size  of  the  vessels  was  much  largn 
than  waa  required,  and  that  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  paid  for,  appears  to  me  to  involve  Imperial  and  nos 
Indian  purposes. 

7017.  You  say  "appears  tome'*;  in  putting  the  answer 
in  that  form  do  you  mean  that  in  so  saying  you  do 
not  represent  the  Indian  Government  P — Yes,  certainly  I 
represent  the  Indian  Government  in  saying  that  those  ships 
are  Uu^er  than  are  required  for  thdr  purposes  and  nnsoited 
for  their  work. 

7018.  There  are  one  or  two  points  in  the  decision  of  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference  of  1890,  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  learn  whether  yon  have  any  objections  to  offer.  If 
you  remember,  it  was  agreed  then  that  the  Indian 
Government  was  to  be  consisted  as  to  the  number  and  class 
of  8hi[»  required  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Under  that  decision 
India  and  the  Admiralty  were  practically  to  agree  upon  the 
number  of  ships ;  and  when  that  number  waa  settled,  then 
the  ships  were  only  to  be  employed  in  concert  with  the 
Indian  Government.  Those  were  the  heads  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury's decision  7 — But  the  Indiim  Government  could  not 
agree  with  the  Adnuralty ;  that  is  where  the  difficulty  came 
in. 

7019.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  came  in.  Then  the 
next  step  was  that  Mr.  Forwood  was  to  confer  with  the 
India  Office,  and  draw  up  a  memorandum  on  the  subject 
containing  the  different  proposals.  Do  you  remember  how 
that  came  to  break  down  P— Because  tbe  Admiralty  based 
the  scheme  on  ships  (rf  a  size  that  India  said  were  not 
required. 

7020.  And  therefore  India  objected  to  the  Admiralty 
proposals  p— Objected  entirely  to  the  ships  they  selected 
to  base  their  proposal  on.  We  wished  the  proposal  based 
on  the  Sphinx  and  the  two  small  gun-boats ;  _  they  based 
their  proposal  on  larger  ships — first  they  made  it  109,000/., 
and  then  117,000/.. 

7021 .  Was  that  the  figure  that  resulted  from  the  proposal 
in  Mr.  Forwood's  memorandum  P— Yes,  it  is  a  figure  that 
resulted  from  the  calculation  on  the  cost  of  the  larger 
sized  ships,  which  India  said  she  did  not  require. 

7022.  And  therefore  Lord  Salisbury's  decision  failed  of 
effect? — Yes,  because  the  Govemmeot  of  India  and  the 
Admiralty  could  not  agree  upon  the  size  of  the  ships. 

7023.  But  18  the  Indian  Government  satisfied,  so  far, 
with  those  conditions,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
that  the  Indian  Government  are  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
number  of  ships,  and  that  when  that  number  is  settled 
those  ships  are  not  to  be  employed  beyond  certain  limits, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Government.  Would  that 
satisfy  to  a  certain  extent  your  view  as  to  what  the  con- 
ditions between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Admiralty 
should  be  P— The  Government  of  India  virtually  accepted 
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Captain       Lord  Saliibury's  terms,  provided  they  had  the  ihips  oF  the 
J.  Jiext,      dimensions  that  they  proposed  themselves,  and  the  caleu- 
B.N^  CLE.  latwl  cost  accordinir  to  the  Admiralty,  came  to  under 
49,000/. 

16  Apnl  18M.  ^  pnwjtically,  Lord  SalUbury'a 

decision  was  put  iuto  force,  namely,  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment and  the  Admiral^  consulted  together,  but  Lord 
Salisbury's  decision  fuled  at  this  point :  it  did  not  provide 
what  was  to  take  place  when  the  Admiralty  and  tw  India 
Office  were  in  conference  P — Just  bo. 

7025.  And  the  conaequence  wm  that  in  the  following 
twn  or  three  years  the  dmdlock  remained  aa  bad  us  ever? 
— Yes,  that  was  Bo. 

7026.  Then  came  an  endeavour,  betwean  the  Home 
Government  and  the  Indian  Government,  to  choose  an 
arbitrator  ;  and  first  of  oil,  I  think  Lord  Koseli^ry  was  pro- 
posed when  he  was  out  of  office  P — I  believe  so. 

7027-  I  bc^  your  pardon,  no;  first  of  all  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  uked ;  but  the  difficulty  arDse  that  the 
Home  Government  and  the  Indian  Government  could  not 
Bjjree  upon  their  case  P — 'I  hat  is  quite  the  case— the  Indian 
Government  could  not  agree  with  the  Admiralty  as  to  the 
size  of  the  ships ;  that  was  what  they  fought  about. 

70L'K.  About  the  case  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbitrator? 
—That  was  done  by  the  Secretary  of  State;  of  course 
he  is  the  Government  of  India. 

702f).  Yea,  but  the  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
arbitration  was  rendered  fruitless  by  that  fact,  that  the  two 
Governments  could  not  agree  upon  their  case,  I  ^ink  ?— 
I  have  DO  knowledge  of  that. 

7030.  Then  came  the  selection  of  Lord  Rosebery  as 
arbitrator,  and  he  gave  it  up  on  taking  office  ;  and  lastly, 
the  deadlock  continuing,  it  was  decided  to  refer  the  matter 
to  Lord  Rosebery  as  Prime  Minister,  was  it  not,  and  that 
is  the  origin  of  the  Rosebery  award— I  am  only  giang 
through  the  facts  now  ? — Yes. 

7031.  And  now,  do  doubt,  you  would  wish  to  fpvc  us 
the  objections  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Rosebery 
award  ?— I  think  tWJ.-morh  importance  appears  to  have 
been  attached  to  the  words  "for  Indian  purposes,"  and 
"  local  purposes,"  used  in  the  Foreign  Office  Conference, 
and  again  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  hia  letter  of  December  6th, 
1894.  During  the  last  12^  years  no  single  case  can  be 
traced  of  a  man-of-war  having  been  in  Indian  waters  for 
'*  local  purposes,"  with  the  excejition  of  Bahrein,  whicht 
I  submit,  was  partly  imperial. 

7032.  Bahrein  being  in  the  Persian  Gulf? — ^Yes;  and 
with  the  exception  of  one  vessel  sent  recently  to  Goa, 
where  it  was  replaced  by  the  "  Plassy,"  a  vessel  paid  for  by 
the  Government  of  India.  A  comparison  is  made  between 
the  subsidies  paid  by  India  and  Australia,  on  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  held,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield,  that  the  basis  of  the  Australian  agreement  ought 
to  be  applied  to  India.  That  was  at  the  Foreign  Office 
Conference. 

703."i.  Where  do  you  get  that  statement  of  Sir  Henry 
Waterfield  ?  Is  it  in  his  paper  on  payments  P — No.  It  is 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  H.  Waterfield  to  Sir  D.  Barbour  dated 
28  March  \B9i),  which  is  on  record  in  India.  He  says  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  "  said  that  it  was  absurd  to 
"  argue  that,  because  30  years  ago  a  rate  based  on  the  pay 
"  and  victuals  of  men  was  considered  sufficient,  it  should 
"  be  considered  so  nowadays,  when,  owing  to  the  change 
"  in  ship-building  the  vessels  cost  infinitely  more,  while 
"  they  carried  less  sailors.  He  maintained  the  principle 
"  was  radically  wrong,  and  that  the  basis  of  the  Australian 
"  agreement  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  India." 

70;J4.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  does  not  say  where  he 
quotes  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  P — He  does 
not  say  that,  my  Lord ;  be  simply  says— those  are  the  actual 
words — "  that  the  basis  of  the  Australian  agreement 
*'  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  India." 

7035.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  This  agreement  was  made  in 
the  meanwhile,  was  it  not? — That  agreement  with  the 
Australian  Government  was  made  just  before  the  Con- 
ference actually  met,  and  on  those  grounds  we  thought  that 
India  should  be  charged — in  fact  it  was  distinctly  so  said — 
on  the  lines  of  the  Australian  agreement.  One  point  I 
wish  to  bring  out  is  that  those  lines  have  not  been  followed. 

{Mr.  Ryder.)  I  rather  think  you  are  referring  to  a  memo* 
T«ndum  of  a  Conference  at  ttie  Foreign  Office,  where  there 
was  a  reference  to  the  Australian  agreement. 

70,'t6-8.  (Chairman.)  The  force  of  Captain  Hext's  obser- 
vation is  that  he  gets  a  powerful  ally  upon  his  side,  if 
he  can  quote  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and 
especially,  if  it  ^s  a  memorandum  that  would  represent 


tha  Chancellor  of  the  EtohMuer  individually  in  any  way? 
—I  have  quoted  from  Sir  H.  Waterfield*s  letter  dated  the 
2^i]\  March  189U.  It  lM»irs  upon  the  subsidies  paid  by 
India  and  Australia.  According  to  the  last  produced 
evidence,  Australia  for  126,000/.,  which  they  submit  must 
not  be  exceeded,  has  four  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  in 
commission,  total  tonnage  11,035  tons;  and  one  cruiser 
and  one  gunboat  in  reserve  of  3,310  tons;  and  the  whole 
of  these  ships  are  in  addition  to  the  RoyalNavy  Australian 
squadron  j  thus,' even  if  we  leave  out  the  two  ships  in 
reserve,  Australia  pays  11*4/.  per  ton.  Even  if  India 
accepts  the  Admiralty  proposal  for  "  Marathon,"  *'  Brisk," 
'*  Pigeon "  and  "  Sphinx/'  total  tonnage,  6,605  tons, 
and  the  subsidy  now  fixed,  viz.,  100,000/.,  India  will 
pay  at  the  rate  of  15/.  a  ton ;  and  not  only  this,  but  not  a 
single  ship  is  added  to  the  existing  squadron.  Thus 
Australia  pays  11*4/.  per  ton,  and  has  an  addition  to  the 
local  squadron  of  14,345  tons,  and  India  pays  16/.  per  ton 
without  the  addition  of  a  single  ship.  I  submit  that  no 
grounds  have  been  pat  forward  for  such  an  extraordinary 
difference  in  the  way  of  calculating  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy,  and  I  think  India  should  demand  to  be  put  on  the 
same  terms  as  Australia,  as  the  Government  of  India  asked 
might  be  done  in  paragraph  4  of  their  Despatch  of  13th 
May,  1891,  which  request  apparently  was  not  laid  before 
Lord  Rosebery.  A  point  not  touched  on  in  any  of  the 
papers  I  have  seen  is  the  certainty  of  the  whole  of  the 
subsidised  ships  being  withdrawn  from  their  stations  in 
time  of  a  great  naval  war.  llie  example  of  Australia  is 
eulogised  "in  contributing  liberally  for  the  protection  of 
their  floating  trade."  If  the  same  terms,  viz.,  that  subsi- 
dised ships  should  be  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  squadron, 
and  the  same  subsidy,  viz.,  11'4/.  per  ton  be  adopted, 
for  the  100,000/.  India  is  now  asked  to  pay,  the  Admiralty 
ought  to  add  8,772  tons  of  shipping  to  the  Indian  squadron, 
which  protects  not  only  Indian  trade,  but  that  of  Australia 
and  China.  India  has  also  provided  the  following  vessels, 
the  "  Magdala,"  "  Abyssinia,"  "  Plassy,"  "  Assave,"  and 
sevpn  first-class  torpedo  boats,  at  a  cost  to  India  of 
474,497/.,  and  has  recently  expended  67,000/.  in  re-arming 
the  two  first  ships,  all  of  which  are  at  present  handed  over 
to  the  Admiral^,  and  are  shown  in  the  Navy  list. 
A  subsidy  of  .61,0002.  is  also  paid  per  annum  to  the 
Admiralty  for  their  crews.  If  this  61,000/.  is  added 
to  the  100,000/.  now  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  India  will  pay  35,000/.  more  than  Australia  for 
almost  exactly  the  same  amount  of  tonnage,  but  with  this 
difi'erence — that  India  has  paid  for  and  provided  7,710  tons 
of  shipping  and  seven  torpedo  boats,  and  no  increase  to 
the  Indian  RoyH  Xavy  squadron  has  been  nude. 

703*^.  I  think  the  Commission  are  very  anxious  to  bear 
generally  the  objections  which  you  bring  forward? — ^Tu 
Lord  Rosebery's  award  ? 

7040,  We  have  now  reached  a  very  important  point 
in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Indian  Navy ;  but  the  Commission 
at  this  present  moment  are  hardly  in  a  position,  I  think* 
to  judge  it  feirlv;  first  oi  aJl,  they  have  not  actually  got 
before  them,  I  tnink,  the  Rosebery  award  in  full? 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  No. 

(Chairvian.)  And  further  than  that,  we  have  not  got 
before  us  what  is  extremely  important,  the  case  on 
both  sides  on  which  that  award  was  given  ;  and  I  wish 
to  suggest  to  the  Commission  that  Captain  Hext  should 
continue  his  ol^ections  to  the  Rosebery  au-ard  so  that  we 
may  get  them  on  record,  and  that  we  should  distribute  to 
the  Commission  tlte  Rosebery  award  and  the  case.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ryder  or  Sir  Donald  Stewart  could  tell  us  whether 
they  think  there  is  any  reason  why  the  case  on  which 
the  Rosebery  award  is  founded  should  not  be  published 
with  the  other  papers  laid  before  us.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  reason  against  it.  but  it  seems  to  me  impossible  for  the 
Commission  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  award  without 
seeing  the  case.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  it  printed  and  sent  confidentially  round  to 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  when  Captain  Hext  has 
finished  his  comments  on  the  Rosebery  award ;  I  should 
then  ask  the  otlier  members  of  the  Commission  whether 
they  would  ask  any  questions  upon  the  evidence  as  for  as  it 
relates  t,>  the  arrangements  prior  to  the  Rosebery  award, 
but  consideration  of  the  Rosebery  award  itself  must  take 
place  when  the  Commission  have  had  time  to  read  that 
award  and  the  case  on  which  it  is  founded. 

7041.  Captain  Hext,  before  you  go  on  with  the  observa- 
tions which  you  were  making  upon  the  Rosebery  award,  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  memorandum  which 
I  think  you  have  before  ^ou,  drawn  in  the  India  Office,  on 
the  subject  of  payments  in  respect  of  services  in  which  both 
the  Imperial  and  the  Indian  Governments  are  interested. 
That  memorandum,  at  the  close  oE  section  26,  which 
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deals  with  the  naval  service  and  alluding  to  the  Roscheiy 
award,  says,  "In  view  of  the  decieion  of  the  Prime 
"  Minister,  it  ia  not  desired  by  the  India  OfiBce  to  dispute 
"  the  arrangements  recmtly  made  upon  any  arithmetical 
"  or  technical  grounds.  Bi^  the  attention  of  the  Commia- 
*'  flion  is  requested  to  the  broad  question  whether  it  is  right 
'*  to  exact  horn  India  within  17,0002.  of  the  full  charge. 
**  effective  and  non-effective»  of  the  squadron,  seeing  that, 
"  although  the  admiral  is  required  to  comply  with  the 
**  wishes  cf  the  Government  of  India  when  communicated 
**  to  him,  still  the  ships  are  not  at  their  disposal  in  the 
'*  same  degree  that  the  army  is.  The  vessels  not  employed 
*'  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  under  the  command  of  toe  Ad- 
"  miralty,  and  must  be  occw>ionally  employed  on  other 
"  than  Indian  services  (tee  IVeasury  letter  of  Jnne  30th 
"  1888)  for  which  India  gets  no  return,  llie  number  and 
*'  clpss  of  the  vessels  employed,  is  not  that  which  the 
"  Government  of  India  think  necessary,  but  that  which 
"  the  Admiralty  determine."  'Vhia  is  a  memorandum 
communicated  to  the  Commission,  which  we  must  regard  as 
an  autlioritative  statement  of  tbe  views  of  the  India  OfQoe. 
I  would  therefore  ask  you  whether  you  concur  in  the 
opinions  which  are  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  in  this  memorandum,  and  whether  you  have 
any  addition  which  you  would  wish  to  make  to  them  P — I 
thhik  they  state  the  case  of  India  very  dearly,  and 
espeeially  with  refnrd  to  clause  3  of  para.  26  which  runs, 
**  The  number  and  dais  of  the  shqis  employed  ia  not  that 
*'  which  the  Goromment  of  Inm  thinks  necessary,  but 
"  that  whidi  tiie  Admiralty  determine/*  as  the  decision  as 
to  the  nze  of  the  ships^  which  the  Admiralty  consider 
necessary,  is  directly  opp<wed  to  what  the  Government  of 
In^  requires. 

7043-4.  With  reference  to  that  point,  how  would  you 
meet  the  per  contra  argument,  that,  if  you  entrust  the 
p^jnnance  of  a  duty  to  an  expert,  you  must  give  great 
weight,  or  almost  predominant  weight,  to  his  opinion  P — 
The  Admindty  apparently  base  the  class  of  ships  on  their 
view  of  the  needs  of  India  and  tbe  Imperial  duties  which 
are  required  to  be  performed.  The  Government  of  India 
base  their  view  as  to  the  size  of  the  fhips  on  the  duties 
which  they  wish  to  be  performed ;  and  the  Government  of 
India  surely  ate  in  the  best  position  to  decide  what  they 
require. 

7046.  If  you  look  at  the  h^inning  of  puagranh  26  of 
the  Memowidum,  it  is  stated,  "  It  is  not  desired  by  the 
*'  India  OflBce  to  dispute  the  airangeinents  recently  made 

upon  any  arithmetical  or  technidd  grounds."  Aa  far  as 
you  are  aware,  would  tho  Indian  Government  agree  with 
the  India  Office,  or  would  they  wish  to  advance  any  reasons 
for  contestina  the  arithmetical  or  technical  grounds  ? — ^The 
only  reasons  thatlndiawouldwish  to  advance,  I  think,  would 
be  with  regard  to  clause  3.  For  instance,  the  Admiralty 
say  that  the  '*  Marathon  "  is  required.  The  '*  Marathon  ' 
is  a  ship  that  draws  22  feet  or  mure,  and  would  he 
perfectly  useless  in  any  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
maamuch  as  she  could  not  go  near  Bahrein,  could  not 
approach  Bushire  within  a  considerable  distance,  and 
numerous  other  ports ;  in  fact,  in  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  a  ship  of  that  draught  is  prohibited. 

7046.  But  that  involves  a  difference  of  principle,  does  it 
not  ?  because  I  think  you  said  just  now  that  the  Admiralty 
recommendation,  or  the  Admiralty  proposal,  was  based 
upon  their  ships  undertaking  a-larger  sphere  of  duties  than 
those  which  are  now  undertaken  P— -Than  those  which  the 
Government  of  India  require. 

7047.  Yes  ;  therefore  the  India  Office  called  attention  to 
the  point  concerning  the  "  Marathon,"  not  on  arithmetical 
or  technical  grounds,  but  on  the  ground  of  principle  :  and 
I  presume  that  that  ground  of  principle  would  be  that  the 
"Marathon"  is  not  required  in  their  view  for  their  pur- 
poses P — I  presume  the  principle  waa  that  the  Admiralty 
required  it  for  Imperial  purposes  to  which  in  their  opinion 
India  ought  to  contribute,  but  to  which  India  thinks  it 
ought  not. 

7048.  The  Admiralty  would  differ  from  your  view;  that, 
however,  opens  a  point,  not  of  arithmetical  calculation, 
but  of  principle  P — Just  so  ;  the  arithmetical  calculation  is 
on  the  larger  size  of  ships,  and  that,  therefore,  affects  the 
subsidy  very  largely.  Large  ships,  the  Government  of 
India  hold,  are  useless  to  them  for  their  own  purposes. 
Then  with  regard  to  Lord  llosebery's  award ;  it  appears 
that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  drawn,  on  the  Indian 
side  of  the  controversy,  to  the  services  performed  by  India 
for  the  Royal  Naval  Squadron,  and  the  larite  expenditure 
willingly  incurred  by  India  to  make  the  dockyards 
thoroughly  efficient.  I  do  not  think  it  is  saying  too  mudi 
to  assert  that  without  the  Indian  dockyards  thelEast  Indian 
Squadron  coidd  not  exist  in  a  state  of  efficiency*  Tbe 


Bo-called  Naval  dockyard  at  Trincomalee  has  no  dock,  Captain 
and  the  workshops  are  only  equal  to  minor  repairs,  not  J.  Hext, 
only  from  the  small  amount  of  plant  and  machinery,  but   R^N.^  C.I.E% 

because  skilled  labour  is  not  procurable.    At  Bombay   

laiye  works  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  18  April  1896. 

India  almost  entirely  to  meetthe  requirements  of  the  Nary,   

aa  tbe  dockyard  prior  to  these  was  sufficient  for  Indian 
purposes.  When  in  1888  the  Admiralty  pressed  tbe 
(iovemment  oS  India  toconstaruct  a  huge  dock  at  Bombay, 
which  subsequent  experience  has  ahowi  would  have  been 
almost  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  blasting  a  channel  to  it,  the  Government  decided  on 
deepening  the  Duncan  dock  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible, 
necessary  refjuirements,  and  this  was  completed  in  1893  at 
acostto  India  of  Rs.  4,85,335,  and  asnip  andtorpedo  basin 
and  dock  was  also  constructed,  costmg  Rs.  ir>,2l,609 
rupees,  a  new  dredger  was  also  procured  to  maintain  the 
channel  necessary  on  the  deepening  of  the  docks,  which 
cost  23,100/. 

7049.  Why  do  you  state  that  in  pounds  and  the  other 
iu  rupees  P — It  was  a  home  chai^ ;  you  see  we  Imd  to  pay 
for  the  dredger  in  En^and. 

7060.  What  would  you  put  tiioM  other  sums  at  roughly 
~Rx.  480,000  and  Rx.  150,000?— I  should  divide  them  1^ 
15;  that  would  be  a  fair  way  of  putting  it— 15  rupees  to 
the£. 

7051.  And  what  would  be  the  totals  P — ^I  come  to  the 
totals  presently ;  some  other  things  have  to  be  added. 
Additional  stwehouses  have  recenuy  been  erected,  costing 
Rs.  1,56,696,  to  tab)  the  la^  addtttond  stock  of  stores 
entailed  by  the  agreement  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
India  Office  to  supply  stores  to  the  lloyd  Nair  Squadron. 
The  total  would  amount  to  about  Bs.  21,88/)0U  rupees, 
say  22  lacs,  divided  by  15  would  come  to  about  150,000/. 

70o2.  It  may  be  roughly  stated  at  150,000/.  P— Yes, 
but  to  that  must  be  added  23,000/.,  the  cost  of  the 
dredger.  Then  again,  a  reserve  of  boats  for  the  squadron 
has  to  be  kept  up  and  paid  for  by  India,  and  not  repaid 
by  the  Adnuralty  until  they  are  required. 

7053.  On  that  dockyard  question :  the  charge  of  the 
dockyards,  as  I  think  we  noticed  before,  is  not  a  very 
heavy  one  in  India  ? — No ;  but  the  oost  of  the  buildings 
and  the  land  and  the  machinery,  &&,  are  dl  considerations, 
I  think. 

7054.  llie  argument  ii4iich  you  base  upon  that  is,  that 

this  work,  though  not  a  very  heavy  expense,  waa  incurred 
on  account  of  Imperial  purposes.  That  is  your  view  of  it, 
and  it  ought  to  be  added,  therefore,  to  the  expenditure 
which  is  undertaken  by  India,  in  which  the  bmpire  is 
concerned  ^ — My  idea  is  to  put  forward  certain  things  that 
we  do  for  the  Navy  for  which  we  get  no  return,  and 
without  which  the  Admiralty  would  have  to  go  to  very 
laige  expense  indeed  to  maintain  its  squadron,  as  a 
consideration  for  reducing  the  Rosehery  awanl. 

7055.  But  is  there  no  charge  made  against  the  Navy  P — 
10  per  cent  on  the  value  of  stores  wd  materid  issued 
and  the  labour  employed. 

7056.  {Sir  n<^h  Knox.)  The  Admirdtr  are  charged  for 
the  materid  P— Tiie  Admirdiy  are  chai]gea  for  the  materid 
and  the  labour  for  the  repairs  of  their  ships,  plus  10  per 
cent.  I  want  to  show  what  a  smdl  sum  that  is,  compared 
with  the  immense  amount  of  money  we  have  spent,  and 
the  vdue  of  the  building  and  lands;  and  also  to  com- 
pare it  with  Bmnuda  and  Hong  Kong  dockyards,  which 
certainly  are  not  superior  to  Bombay.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Adnurdty  pay  India  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
those  stores ;  hut  when  the  enormous  vdue  of  the  land  in 
Bombay  is  considered,  and  the  cost  of  buildings  and  the 
staff  required  for  care  and  supervision,  as  also  the  fact  that 
India  has  to  pay  for  these  stores  and  is  not  repaid  by  the 
Admiralty  for  lengthened  periods,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
argument  cannot  be  maintained.  A  victudling  depdt  for 
the  Navy  is  also  maintained  at  Bombay,  for  which  the. 
Admiralty  pay  250/.  a  year  according  to  the  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Admirdty.  Ihe 
estimated  value  of  the  land  on  which  the  Bombay  dockyard 
st-aods  is  Rs.  44,24,900,  and  of  the  buildings  and  docks 
Rs.  34,56,409.  Besides  this  tbe  dockyard  at  Kidderpors 
must  also  he  taken  into  consideration,  the  totd  vdue  of 
which  is  estimated  at  Rs.  12,06,500.  A  new  dock, 
capable  of  docking  any  ship  of  the  East  Indian  Naval 
Squadron,  has  recently  oeen  constructed  there. 

7057.  (Mr.  Ryder.)  Did  not  England  contribute  to 

them  ? — Not  a  fraction. 

7058.  To  the  Bombay  dock  in  consideraiaon  of  its  being 
enlu^ed  P— Not  one  wthing  of  any  sort  as  description. 
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Captain         7059.  Really?  I  remember  the  quefitioQ  coming  up  ;  I 
J:Hext,      thought  there  was  a  contribution  from  England  P— No. 
R.N.,  CLE.   The  Admiralty  agreed  to  contribute  in  case  we  built  a 
— ^        dock  to  meet  tneir  requirementa,  which  would  have  entailed 
16  April  1896.  a  channel  into  the  harbour  of  aearly  half  a  mile,  and  the 

  up-keep  of  this  channel  would  have  amounted  to  20,000?. 

a  year.  The  Government  of  India  would  not  do  it,  but 
built  these  docks  as  a  kind  of  compromise  to  help  the 
English  navy  as  &r  as  possible,  and  built  them  entirely  at 
their  own  cost. 

7060.  (Chairman.)  Are  these  docks  in  no  sense  useful 
for  the  Indian  marine? — Undonbtedly,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  docks,  before  they  were  deepened^  were  quite  equal 
to  our  requirements. 

7061.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  But  if  this  assistance  were  not 
given  in  this  shape  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  purpOBe  of 
refitting  and  repairing  their  ships,  would  not  the  Atfrniralty 
make  a  larger  claim  against  India? — No,  because  they 
place  their  repairs,  &c.  at  a  very  large  figure.  I  mean  to 
say  that  I  could  prove  that  the  amount  estimated  for 
repairs  to  the  Defence  Squadron,  which  is  paid  by  India  to 
the  Admiralty,  much  exceeds  the  actual  cost. 

7062.  ^  (Chairman.)  There  are  other  points  to  which  you 
would  wish  to  call  our  attention,  are  there  not  P — I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  one  point ; 
in  the  10  years  from  the  1st  April,  18B5,  the  dry  docks 
were  used  by  Royal  Navy  vessels  for  3,762  days  ai  an 
actual  cost  (including  10  per  cent.)  of  36,200  rupees,  an 
average  of  a  little  over  9^  rupees  per  day.  The  Fort 
Trustees  dock  was  used  for  63  days  at  a  cost  of  213 
rupees  a  day,  and  the  P,  and  O.  dock  for  18  days  at  the 
aame  rate.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  9^  rupees 
and  213  rupees  a  day.  And  as  another  instance  I  will 
quote  the  "  firiton,"  in  dock  for  llfi  days  conaecntively } 
the  total   amount  charged  for  actnal  labour  on  her, 

Snmpinff,  &c.  fas  650  rupees ;  while  the  *'  Conquest," 
ocked  in  the  P.  and  O.  dock  for  18  days  cost  3,840 
rupees.  I  think  those  examples  show  to  a  certun  extent 
the  amount  of  the  work  performed  by  the  Bombay 
dockyard. 

7063.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  low  charge  in 
anyway  is  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  Govemtnent  doinft 
what  is  called  in  American  railways  "  cutting  the  rates  "  P 
— We  make  no  charge  for  docks  at  alL  Wnen  I  say  no 
charge,  the  onl^  cQai^  made  for  docking  is  the  aetual 
labour  incurred  in  dragging  the  ship  into  the  dock,ahoring 
her,  and  pumping  the  water  out;  and  I  say  that  the 
ftverage  for  the  "Briton"  was  9} rupees  a  day  for  115 
days  oonseoutively. 

7064.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  My  point  is,  that,  if  you  charged 
that  to  the  Admiralty,  would  not  the  Admiralty  charge  it  to 
you  as  part  of  the  cost  of  maintainiDg  the  squadron  in  the 
eastern  seas  P— I  do  not  suppose  the  Admiral^  could 
possibly  for  a  moment  insist  upon  charging  India  with  an 
equivalent  to  the  upkeep  of  Hong  Kong  dockyard  or 
Bermuda  dockyard.  Besides  you  must  recollect  that  the 
l^ter  portion  of  the  East  India  squadron  is  not  sub- 
sidised by  the  Indian  Government  at  ail ;  it  is  only  a 
portion  of  the  squadron  that  is  subsidised. 

7065.  Then  ships  come  in  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  squadron  in  the  eastern  seas  P — Yes ;  ships  come  in  that 
are  not  part  of  the  subsidised  ships  ;  you  see  there  are  eight 
ships  on  the  station,  four  of  vhioh  only  are  subsidibed. 

7066.  But  these  other  four  are  at  liberty  to  come  into  the 
Bombay  dockyard  on  the  same  terms  as  the  subsidised 
vessels ;  and  tnerefore  that  dockyard  may  be  said  to  be  kept 
up  for  Imperial  purposes :  hut  are  not  ordinary  trading  ships 
able  to  use  this  dock  P — No,  but  all  men-of-war  whether  on 
the  Indian  station  or  not,  may  come  into  the  Bombay  and 
lUdderpore  dockyards  free  of  ehu^. 

7067-  Do  the  four  ships  that  are  not  subsidised  come 
in  free  of  charge? — Free  of  chaise  entirely.  Evoy 
ship  of  Her  Mqesty's  Navjr  coming  from  China  or  New 
Zeuand  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world  comes  into  tiie 
Indian  dockyards  free  of  charge. 

7068.  (Mr.  Caine.)  Do  the  ships  of  Her  Majes^'s  Navy 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  at  Trincomalee  P — Trincomalee 
has  no  dock  at  all ;  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  dock. 

7069.  Can  they  not  go  there  for  repairing?— No  repairs 
can  be  done  there  w<nrtny  of  being  called  repairs.  Again 
I  think  I  might  point  out  that  the  comparative  cost  of  work 
in  India  and  at  home  is  very  different,  whereby  the 
Admiralty  reap  a  decided  advantage.  The  cost  of  docking 
the  ' '  Olive  "  at  Portsmouth  last  year  was  111/,  under  the 
same  agreement  which  we  have  with  the  Navy  for  docking 
their  ships;  and  for  precisely  tiie  same  work  at  Bombay 
the  cost  was  77'. 


7070.  (Chairnum.)  Is  that  taking  the  ship  into  dock  P— 
TaJcing  the  ship  into  dock  and  painting  her^  giving  her  one 

coat  of  paint. 

7071.  (Mr.  Caine.)  The  "  Clive  *'  painted  for  77/.P— 
The  *'  Olive"  cost  UH.  for  doeking  and  giving  one  coat 
of  paint  in  England,  and  few  pre^dy  the  same  work  in 
Bombay  77'. 

7072.  {Sir  Ralpk  Knos.)  How  are  these  chaiges  for  the 
repairs  of  the  non-subbldiaed  thipa  settled  P — The  AdmindJy 
^  on  the  Examiner  of  Ihrine  Accounts  presenting  a 

7073.  Was  it  agreed  what  the  basis  of  that  claim  should 
beP — ^"llio  basis  of  the  agreement  with  India  was  that  the 
Admiralty  should  in  return  Aook  our  ships  free  of  cha^e. 

7074.  Where? — In  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  as  the 
case  may  be,  when  our  ships  happen  to  be  at  home  ;  and 
we  should  dock  their  ships  fne  of  charge.  It  is  a  ve^ 
one-sided  agreement,  inasmuch  as  we  are  docking  their 
ships  constantly,  and  for  ten  yean  tlicgr  liave  had  a  ship  in 
our  docJES  every  day. 

7075.  (Mr.  Caine.)  But  your  ships  would  never  go  into 
Portsmouth  dock?  if  they  came  home  on  commission 
they  would  fall  back  into  the  British  Navy  P — We  had  the 
"Olive"  at  home  the  other  day,  and  she  was  docked  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard. 

7076.  You  are  trooping  with  the  P.  and  O.  now? — The 
"  Clive  "  is  an  Indian  Marine  ship. 

7077-  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  How  long  ago  was  this  P — I 
think  it  was  in  1883  that  the  final  agreement  was  come  to. 
Before  that  time  the  ships  of  the  Persian  Gulf  squadron, 
which  were  subsidised  by  India,  were  docked  free  of  charge. 
Then  the  Admiralty  asked  us  to  dock  all  ships  free  of 
charge,  not  only  the  East  India  squadron,  but  all  ships 
belonging  to  the  Navy ;  we  have  taken  ships  on  their  way 
to  Chma  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

70/8.  (ChairtMn.)  There  would  be  no  very  great  diffi- 
culty, I  suppose,  in  making  up  an  account  which  would 
show  what  the  actual  cost  of  performing  those  services  for 
the  Na\7  would  be  P — I  think  I  have  got  the  actual  cost  of 
the  stores  and  repairs  for  the  10  years  ending  31  March 
1895,  amounting  to  Rs.  18,46,387>  including,  the  10  per 
cent. 

7079.  You  could  without  very  much  difficulty  draw  up 
an  account,  which  would  represent  what  the  actual  cost  to 
India  has  been  of  executing  these  repurs  P — ^The  actual  cost 
to  India  was  for  10  yean  Rs.  16.78,534. 

7080.  Then  you  complain  that  you  have  spent  a  large 
sum  of  money  upon  docks  for  repairs  and  construction, 
and  upon  purchase  of  lands  and  so  forth  ;  and  that  you 
also  maintain  a  considerable  stock  of  stores  which  costs 

ou  money,  the  interest  on  which  is  not  covered  by  this 
0  per  cent,  charge  ? — Yes. 

70s  I.  Could  you  not  show  vhat  the  real  cost  was 
against  that  10  per  cent.  ? — I  fear  I  have  not  got  those 
figures. 

7082.  Do  not  the  Indian  Government  keep  accounts 
which  show  what  the  expense  to  them  is  of  performing 
those  services  P — ^There  is  no  such  special  statement.  The 
10  per  cent.  char|[e  is  supposed  to  cover  the  cost  of  super- 
vision, warehousing,  &c. 

7083.  You  include  this  arbitrary  sum  of  10  per  cent., 
instead  of  keeping  a  correct  account  of  Indian  expendi- 
ture P — ^That  is  we  agreement  with  the  Admiralty  which 
we  cannot  vairy. 

7084.  Have  you  an  actual  acoount  which  shoii-s  what 
the  octu^  ex^iense  is  wid  what  you  lose  by  charging  only 
this  10  per  oentP— Ko,  it  would  he  exceedingly  hard 
to  calculate  it.  The  actual  average  amount  paid  by  the 
Admiralty  towards  dockyard  expenses  in  India,  apart  from 
the  actual  cost  of  labour  and  material  used,  and  also  apart 
fW)m  the  value  of  stores  supplied,  amounts,  for  the  laat  10 
years,  to  about  1,100/.  per  year.  Compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  the  actual  upkeep  of  the  Trincomalee  Dockyard,  m 
taken  from  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  present  year,  vix., 
2.845/.;  Bermuda,  12,410/.;  and  Hong  Kong,  14,714/., 
and  this  does  hot  include  anything  for  the  vidue  of  the 
lands,  buildings,  docks,  and  macTiiDery ;  I  am  quotiag 
these  figures  to  show  that,  if  the  Admiralty  had  to 
maintain  their  own  dockyard  in  the  East,  the  cost 
of  the  repairs  would  be  increased  in  'the  most  extra- 
ordinary way.  In  addition  to  these  services  which  India 
performs  for  the  Nav^,  I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
provided  shears  for  lifting  heavy  guns,  capable  of  lifting 
from  45  to  50  tons,  costing  9,000/.  A  torpedo  store  ana 
Workshops  have  also  been  provided,  with  compressing  and 
oUier  machinezy,  which  cost  Rs.  24,900.  and  for  this 
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the  Admiralty  pay  Rs.  9.32  a  year  for  the  store  room 
and  5  per  cent,  for  the  machinery — Rs.  I,20().  India  pro- 
videa  moorings  free  of  charge  at  Bombay  for  the  Navy, 
excludive  of  the  moorings  for  the  defence  squadron ;  these 
were  occapied  by  men-of-war  durinj^  tbe  last  year  on 
78  occasions.  India  provides^as,  I  believe,  no  other 
possession  of  England  doea — a  completely  equipped  Marine 
Survey,  working  under  the  Hyarographer  to  tbe  Ad- 
miral^ at  a  tosal  cost  per  annum  of  Ra.  2,12,7B0,  with 
a  specially  constructed  aurveyini^  ship,  whose  onginal 
coat  was  Rs.  4,28,000.  To  tblfil  the  oonditions  of  the 
Indian  Marine  Aet,  and  to  reader  them  effident  to  take 
thdr  place  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  case  of  necessity — see 
the  last  clause  of  the  Marine  Act — S  commanders,  32 
lieutenants,  and  32  aob-hentenants  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  other  Qaral  duties,  which, 
accovdinfp  to  the  naval  estimates,  would  cost  2,304/.  for  the 
lieutenants  and  7822.  for  the  sub-lieutenants,  lliere  ate 
also  belonging  to  the  Indian  Marine  £5  engineer  officers, 
an  exceedmgly  valuable  addition  in  case  of  war.  The 
Admiralty  pay  a  retaining  fee  for  the  smallest  of  the 
P.  and  6.  steamers  of  2,438i  per  annum ;  whereas  the 
"  Warren  Hastings,"  a  more  suitable  ship  in  many  ways, 
twin  screw,  &c.,  with  her  magazines  and  shell-rooms 
specially  fitted  when  the  ship  was  built,  has  been  pro- 
vided with  a  powerful  armament  at  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  India  of  quite  12,U00i.,  so  that  in  case 
of  war  a  valuable  auxiliary  cruiser  would  be  at  once 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  naval  Commander-in- 
Chief.  No  return  is  made  for  thij.  To  briefly  summarise 
the  posttinn,  India  is  treated  on  a  very  different  footing 
from  Australia — she  is  asked  to  pay  100,0001.  per  annum 
for  a  class  of  sbips  which  the  Government  say  they  do 
not  require,  and  for  Impoial  swicea  which  bare  never 
been  advanced  before;  India  has  added  ships  to  the 
Navy  at  a  cost  to  herself  of  541,4971..  with  docka 
and  stores  to  meet  naval  requirements  at  a  cost  of 
Ra.  21,88,440.  India  provides  a  thoroughly  equipped 
Marine  Survey,  has  drilled  and  educated  officers  to  take 
their  place  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  case  of  emergency,  has 
provided  a  ship  superior  to  some  of  the  subsidised  sbips 
free  of  co3t.  I  aho  bubmit  that  tbe  upkeep  of  the  sbips 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  partially  be  borne  by  the  Home 
Gotemm^nt. 

7085.  (ilfr.  CetKe.)  Would  you  not  say  entirely  P—T 
should  like  to  say  entirely. 

7086.  Well,  I  hope  jou  will  say  it,  if  ^ou  would  like  to 
say  it? — I  do  not  think  I  would  be  right  in  saying  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tbe  Indian  Government. 

7037.  [Chairman.)  Does  that  comprise  what  you  bare 
got  to  remark  P — That  shortly  comprises  what  I  have  got 
to  say.    Perhaps  quesliona  might  bring  out  other  points. 

7033.  (ilfr.  Buchanan.)  Captun  Hext,  would  you  like 
to  lay  before  the  Commission  any  views  of  your  own,  or  of 
the  Indian  Government,  as  to  bettering  the  system  upon 
which  the  Indian  Marine  is  worked  on  lines  which  the 
Indian  Government  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  apart 
from  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  Rosebery  award  aa 
regards  the  present  system  P — I  do  not  know  how  far  I 
am  justified  tn  saying  anything  on  behalf  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  India,  but  1  luive  very  strong  opinions  of  my 
own  on  tbe  subject. 

7089-90.  Would  you  like  to  give  tbe  Commission,  not 
speaking  as  the  representative  of  tbe  Indian  Government, 
your  own  opinions  and  views  as  to  the  best  method  ? — I 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Marine 
Act  of  1884  were  allowed  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  ships 
fitted  to  carry  out  the  duties  therein  enumerated,  the 
Indian  Marine  ships,  without  the  slightest  increase  of 
expenditure,  could  do  the  police  of  their  own  coasts 
without  the  aid  of  a  single  man-of-war ;  and  would, 
therefore,  release  the  naval  squadron  for  their  legitimate 
purposes  on  the  high  seas.  At  present  we  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  ship  at  Aden,  at  the  Andamans,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  coast  of  Burma.  We  have  armaments 
provided  for  three  of  those  ships. 

7091.  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  would 
like  to  put  the  armaments  on  board  those  ships,  or  some 
of  them,  and  make  the  ships  of  the  Indian  Marine  suffi- 
cient for  all  defensive  purposes  connected  with  India? — 
I  maiotun  that*  if  these  armaments  were  placed  on  board, 
the  Indian  Marine  ships  could  do  the  whole  police  of  their 
own  coasts. 

7092.  Including  in  their  own  coasts  Burma  and  the 
Andamans  ? — Including  Burma  and  the  Andamans. 

709:1  And  you  think  that  putting  the  armaments  on 
board  these  ships,  and  making  them  into  coast  defending 
vessels,  would  oe  within  the  temu  of  the  Act  of  1884  ?— 


The  Act,  as  I  said  before,  enumerates  very  clearly  the  Caplain 
suppression  of  piracy,  local  purposes,  tbe  transport  of  J.  Hext, 
troops,  the  guarding  of  convict  settlements;  and  I  do  not   Jt.N.,  C.IM. 

see  bow  you  can  guard  convict  settlements  and  protect  tbe   

garrison  and  Superintendent  at  Port  Blair,  unless  the  ship  16  April  18M. 

is  armed  ;  the  ship  is  there  to  protect  them  in  case  of  a  ■ 

rising  and  their  having  to  evacuate  the  place,  also  for  the 

suppression  of  piracy,  the  survey  of  coasts  anu  harbours, 

the  visiting  of  lighthouses,  the  relief  of  distressed  or 

wrecked  vessels,  and  other  local  objects,  and  is  maintained 

out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Government  ai  India;  and 

how  a  vessel  can  do  these  di^es  nnanned  I  fail  to  see. 

Moreover,  I  may  point  out  that  aooording  to  page  379  of 

the  Royal  Navy  List,  Ansfaralia  owns  no  less  than  eight 

ships  heavily  armed,  which  an  under  the  local  governments 

and  not  under  the  Navy. 

7094.  Your  idea  is  that  India  would  be  prepared  with 
its  present  marine  force  to  undertake  all  the  duties 
connected  with  police,  suppression  of  piracy,  and  local 
defence? — Not  local  defence;  I  did  not  mention  local 
defence ;  local  purposes,  I  said,  not  local  defence. 

7095.  Local  purposes.  And,  in  ^-iew  of  India  doing 
that,  are  you  also  ini^Uned  to  advocate  that  tbe  Home 
Government  should  take  over  all  the  other  duties,  namely, 
those  connecteil  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Aden,  and  the 
same  duties  of  local  defence  that  she  dischargea  towarda 
other  parts  of  the  Empire ;  is  that  your  theory  P — ^That  ia 
entirely  my  view,  and  always  has  been. 

7096.  (Chairman.)  And  to  that  extent  you  depart  from 
or  modify  the  arrangement  which  obtained  while  the 
Indian  Navy  was  still  in  existence,  under  which  the  Indian 
Government  undertook  those  duties  P — I  should  advocate 
the  Indian  Marine  doing  the  same  work  hxt  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  that  her  troops  do  within  the  limits  of  the 
Indian  Empire. 

7097.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  But  to  a  certain  extent  your  pro- 
posal would  modify,  and  rather  restrict,  the  duties  which 
tbe  old  Indian  Navy  performed  P — Oh,  considerably 
restrict  them  finm  what  tht.  old  Indian  Navy  undertook. 

7098.  In  what  respects  P— The  oM  Indian  Navy,  as  I 
said  bdbre,  ran  the  first  mail  line  to  Suez ;  the  first  over- 
land mail  was  running  in  the  old  Indian  Kavy  ships. 

7099.  That  is  superseded  now  P— Yes,  but  the  first  over- 
land  route  was  established  by  the  Indian  Navy. 

7100.  But,  besides  that,  in  what  other  respects  would 
you  restrict  the  duties  of  your  marine  ships,  as  compared 
with  what  tbe  old  Indian  Navy  didp~l  cannot  say  what 
the  duties  of  the  old  Indian  Navy  were. 

7101.  But  I  understood  tbe  purport  of  Lord  Welby's 
question  was,  that  the  old  Indian  Navy  did  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  by  the  Imperial 
Havy? — I  think  tbe  duty  in  tbe  Pendan  Gulf  should  be 
done  by  the  Imperial  Navv ;  Sir  Charles  Wood  said  not, 
though,  "  at  any  rate  for  the  present.** 

7102.  And  at  Aden  ? — I  think  the  Imperial  Government 
should  have  that  duty. 

7103.  The  East  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Red  Sea  f—Tho 
East  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  Red  Sea  an  far  away  from 
India.   Zanzibar  now  belongs  to  the  Cape  station. 

7104.  Tbe  Red  Sea?— The  Bed  Sea  is  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  station,  not  part  of  the  East  India  station, 
as  at  present  constituted. 

7105.  We  only  want  to  know  your  ideas  so  as  to  have 
them  fully  on  record. 

7106.  (Chairman.)  1  read  vou  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
definition  of  the  duties  of  the  old  Indian  Marine,  to  which 
I  thought  you  gave  a  general  assent.  I  remind  you 
of  this  with  reference  to  what  you  said  just  now,  that 
you  did  not  know  what  the  duties  of  the  old  Indian  Navy 
were.  IE  you  remember,  I  read  you  this  paragraph : 
'*  Tbe  nature  of  the  service  required  to  be  performed  by 
"  vessels  of  war  in  the  Red  Sea  and  upon  the  east  coast  of 
"  Africa  has  recently  been  much  changed  in  consequence 
"  of  the  extension  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  and  the  more 
"  frequent  presence  of  foreign  ships  of  war.  Her  M^esty's 
"  Government,  therefore,  consider  that  for  tbe  future 
«  vessels  of  the  Royal  Navy  should  be  employed  in  those 
*•  seas  instead  of  vessels  oS  the  Indian  Navy.'*  Therefore, 
np  to  that  time  that  service  had  been  done  by  tbe  Indi^ir 
^avy?— As  I  said  before,  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

7107.  No  doubt  to  a  smaller  extent.  There  remaibedy 
however,  duties  of  considerable  importance — *'  Theiso^loo^ 
"  of  the  Persian  Gulf  should,  in  my  opinion,  at  any  mUfM 
*'  tbe  present,  continue  to  be  performed  by  a  local  Afmifte 
"  India  is  bom>d,  in  like  manner  with  the  ColoniMqtbipivhi 
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"  vide  9t  her,  ovm  cost  sufficient  means  for  the  protection 
of  Ker  ports  ajifatAdf 'ti  'SmklT' attackhffr  Ifwce  frnn  the 
R.N.,CJ^.  *' ?e»  ^-  ■';'PiV tab i^rtfen*,"'h/»ay8. 

16  ADriTlSSe    '  7'^*^-'  t^^i^^W**-  fp"*"^        t^™*       ^^6"  performed 
^        ■  jjy:ths  Indian  lNl^uyTrTrias.',,  ■ 

'  'n^-'I'aniArfH'idliiUt  .lyionr  attention  to  this  in  order 
tlratire  ina^  utident&'nd"'miat  the  duties  of  the  Indian 
Na^'irara:''  Ytju  .lAv«  in  that  despatch,  on  the  highest 
autbratt^AfDot-en  (that  of  the  Imperial  Government,  but 
ao;rthat:of  the  Indian  Crovemment  itself—a  statement  of 
t]MM.n/,diitie8i  ..tUhey  hftve  been  ooniiderably  restricted,  I 
il^nlM  and>^  woidd  iwtriot  them  atfll  further.  So  that 
the  fahipsieof  the  new  Indian  Navy,  which  you  would 
mstc»;/mulQ  not  have  to  nndevtafce  auTthinft  like  the 
duties  which  the  old  Indian  Nav^  undertook  ? — llie  oiitj 
cKoeptions  would  be  the  Red  Sea  and  Zanzibar,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  would  remain  as  at  present. 

7110.  You  excluded,  I  understood,  just  now,  coast 
defence  P — ^o,  I  agree  with  the  latter  portion  of  the  pa»< 
sage  you  have  quoted ;  and  India  has  olearly  carried  out 
the  duty  of  coast  defence,  I  only  say  that  those  duties 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  India  can  be  performed  by 
India. 

7111.  Kir  Donald,  you  asked  Captain  Hext  a  question 
about  defence,  and  1  thoi^ht  he  accepted  it. 

7112.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  -understand  now  that 
Captain  Hext  would  re-establish  the  Indian  Navy  P — 
I  am  merely  answering  Mr.  Buchanan's  question  whether, 
in  my  opinion,  we  could  do  the  police  on  the  coasts  of  India. 
I  think  Sir  Edwin  CoUen  sud  the  same  thing  the  other 
day  in  his  evidence,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

7113.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  How  do  you  distinjtuish  between 
the  police  of  the  coast  and  the  defence  of  the  coast;  who 
is  to  do  the  defence  of  the  ooaat  P — The  defence  of  the 
main  harbours  is  provided  for ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  see,  it 
is  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  minor  Indian  p(»rts  in  any  way. 

7114.  {Chainnan,)  How  is  the  defence  of  the  bigger  ports 
already  provided  for  P— They  are  provided  for  by  roost 
expensive  fortificationi  and  modem  guns ;  and  also  by 
the  provision  of  the  Defence  Squadron  at  a  cost  uf  lialf  a 
mUhon  sterling,  for  the  manning  of  which  India  pays 
61,000/.  a  year  to  the  Admiralty. 

7115.  Supposing  you  re-established  your  Indian  Nav^F 
— I  do  not  propose  to  touch  tbe  defence  of  the  large  ports 
at  all.  I  do  not  propose  to  re-establish  the  Indian  Navy, 
but  simply  to  police  the  Indian  coasts,  with  our  existing 
force  and  under  the  existing  Act,  on  which  in  reality  the 
men-of-war  never  have  done  a  single  thing  ;  tliey  have  not 
done  anything  for  the  last  12i  years  to  any  place  on  the 
coasts. 

7116.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  for  that  purpose  you 
must  have  armed  vessels,  of  course  P — My  argument  is  that 
you  cannot  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Act  unless  you  arm 
ships  to  put  down  piracy;  you  cannot  do  it  unless  you 
arm  a  ship ;  and  you  put  omcers  under  the  Marine  Act 
under  a  penalty  of  transportation  for  life  in  case  of 
cowardice,  and  yet  give  them  no  meane  of  carrying  out  the 
Act.   This  soems  to  me  a  very  strong  point. 

7117-  Olr.  Caine.)  You  propose  that  India  should 
do  everything  that  is  required  in  time  of  peace,  but 
not  to  defend  herself  against  a  foreign  invader  ;  that 
18  what  you  putP — No,  I  go  further  than  that.-  India 
is  prepared  to  defend  herself  against  a  foreign  invader 
at  her  main  ports,  but  she  ia  not  prepared  to  take 
part  on  the  high  seas.  And  we  know  that  the  Admiralty 
policy  is  not  to  defend  the  coasts  of  India  at  all ;  it  has 
been  put  in  black  and  white  by  the  Government  of 
India.  I  have  not  got  it  here,  but  I  have  seen  a  letter, 
in  which  they  say  that  thur  defence  will  really  be  in 
seeking  for  the  enemy's  squadron  (which  of  course  is  the 
policy  of  the  Navy  and  always  has  been);  but,  if  the 
enemy's  squadron  evaded  our  squadron,  the  small  towns 
on  the  coast  would  be  in  a  very  defenceless  position, 
having  nol^ng  to  defend  them.  Even  Madras  is  practically 
defenceless. 

7118.  {Sir  Jame$  Peile).  England  is  very  much  in  the 
same  position  ? — Bxactiy  jo. 

7119.  (Chmrman.)  But  in  many  of  these  places  there  are 
methods  of  defence,  such  as  torpedoes,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  an  efficient  means  of  defence,  but  still  they  are  of 
use ;  how  would  you  propose  to  provide  for  those  P  would 
you  leave  them  to  the  Navy  or  take  them  yourself  ? — The 
oiily  ports,  I  take  it,  that  would  he  actually  defended  in 
India  would  be  the  principal  ports ;  I  am  not  a  miUtary 
expert,  but  I  should  say  that  those  are  the  only  ports  we 
dioiUd  try  to  defend  and  they  are,  as  far  aa  my  humble 


opinion  goes,  finr  more  thorougUy  defended  than  any  poiti 
in  England.  Take  Korradiee,  Bombay,  Rangoon,  and 
Calcutta. 

7120.  (JIfr.  Buchanan.)  Is  that  all  done  at  tbe  expense  of 
the  Indian  Government  P— Entirely  at  tiie  expense  of  the 
Indian  Government. 

7121.  And  the  Indian  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  spend  any  fiuther  sums  necessary  for  further  defence 
of  that  character  P— Undoubtedly.  And  there  is  another 
point  whioh  you  must  remember.  India  has  rendered 
Bombay  a  safe  port  for  the  repair  of  ships  at  the  Boyal 
Navy. 

7122.  Could  you  put  before  tlie  Commission  what  extra 
duties,  supposing  your  views  were  carried  out,  yon  would 
impose  upon  the  Indian  Marine  beyond  those  which  it 
already  has,  and  what  would  be  the  financial  arrangement 
for  the  future  with  tbis  country  P  How  far,  supposing 
your  views  were  carried  out,  would  you  be  prepared  to 
allow  that  India  should  still  pay  any  sum  to  tiie  Admiralty 
fbr  certain  senricss,  and  ft>r  what  services  P  We  simpbr 
want  to  getyour  ideas  as fnllf  and  as  clearly  as  possitue 
before  the  Commission  P — I  think  the  last  proposal  of  tiie 
Government  of  India,  namely,  the  "Sphmx"  and  two 
gunboats  of  the  "  Pigeon "  class,  for  which  they  were 
prepared  to  pay,  would  amply  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Government  of  India.      ,  ' 

7123.  For  bU  purposes  of  defence  P— For  all  purposes 
that  the  Navy  perfcmn  for  India;  in  addition,  at  course, 
to  the  ships  that  we  already  pay  60,0(kV.  a  year  for 
independently. 

7124.  You  would  he  prepared  to  continue  that  payment 
of  60,000/.  P— 1  think  there  ia  no  question  about  ^at.  llie 
Government  of  India  never  raised  that  question.  What 
they  combat  is  'tbe  increase  of  50,0002.  in  the  charge,  by 
what  you  may  call  the  Rosdwiy  awud,  whidi  thi^  think 
was  not  fnUj  gone  into. 

712.5.  Then  your  new,  snbstantially,  is  that  they  would 
continue  to  pay  the  60,0002. ;  and  for  all  other  purposes 
they  would  be  content  to  pay  for  three  small  vessels  P — 
That  they  would  pay  the  60,000/.  which  they  have  agreed 
to  pay  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  plus  the  up-keep  of  the 
"  Sphinx  "  and  two  gunboats  of  the  "Pigeon  "  class. 

7126.  And  they  should  have  full  power  of  disposing  of 
them  as  they  pleased  ? — Full  power,  as  far  as  the  Admiralty 
will  let  them. 

7127.  They  should  also  have  full  power  of  putting  arma- 
ment in  any  of  their  own  ships  if  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  it  P — Yes,  and  in  case  of  offensive  operations,  they 
would  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  senior  naval  offlcer. 

712^-  And  you  do  not  think  that  that  would  increase 
the  charges  on  the  Indian  excheauer  for  naval  purposes  ? 
' — I  think  it  would  not  increase  the  charges  on  the  Indian 
Exchequer  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  to  the  extent  of 
the  anununition  which  might  be  fired  away,  because  the 
guns  and  the  armaments  are  already  [UNjvidea  for  the  ships. 

7129.  And  you  are  prepared  to  face  any  future  expen- 
diture that  would  be  necessary  for  additional  guns  and 
additional  ammunition  P — Undoubtedly  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  do  that  and  have  entire  control  over  the  ships  than  to 
he  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty,  and  pay  a  large  suhady. 

7130.  {Mr.  Xaoroji.)  We  have  been  considering  that 
when  the  British  exchequer  disburses  any  expenses  which 
are  considered  to  be  for  the  purposes  of  both  the  British  and 

Indian  Governments  or  Bntiah  and  Indian  people,  the 
British  exchequer  claims  a  portion  from  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
froin  India.  On  the  same  principle  would  it  not  be  right 
that  whenever  any  disbursement  is  made  by  the  Indian 
exchequer  for  purposes  in  which  both  are  interested,  that 
the  British  Exchequer  should  take  a  share  of  it  alaoon  the 
same  principle  ? — ^That  undoubtedly  seems  &ir. 

7131.  Are  thaw  any  Indians  employed  in  the  Navy,  or 
in  any  oS  those  ships  about  which  we  have  been  discussing 
1^1  along  ? — ^In  the  Indian  Marine,  the  smiee  belonging  to 
the  Government  of  India,  the  crews  are  almost  entirely 
composed  of  natives  of  India,  and  in  the  Defence  Squadron 
there  are  a  small  number  of  Natives  employed ;  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Squadron  proper  no  natives  are  employed. 

7132.  I  am  specially  asking  for  that  portion  for  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  pay  this  apportionment,  and  that  is 
especially  the  Royal  Navy  Sqnaiuon  P — ^That  is  the  Royal 
Navy  Squadron. 

7133.  There  are  no  natives  at  all  P— With  the  ezoqitiim 
of  one  or  two  cooks  and  servants,  none. 

7134.  Tirtoally  there  an  no  Indians  emidcgred  at  aUP— 
No. 
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7135.  And  though  India  is  called  upon  to  make  this 
contribvtloii  or  jip'jiioVtidnmeiA  to#^B'nie''iMt{Ntll8^  tii  the 
squadron,  India  itaelf  baonot  (ifit  any  etiarfe 'oUf  'bf  tfie 
emin  fo»  tthioh'  Indui  contributes  P— Excejlt,  df  coui^, 
the'defenoeof  theit  coatts,  theirtrade;      '  '  r 

713iJ..  'thetf  iiUt  defence  ifi  A\frptor  the  comoion,purpoaft 
of  defeadinff  the  filrftiafa  mle  in  India. '  WeiAre  row  ^nflf 
upon  the  supposition  tikat  both  are  common  parties;  it  is 
fat  the  inteieats  of  both,  and  wherever  anjr  disbursement 
is  madet  «tber  by  the  British  exchequra  or  the  Indian 
exchequer,  that  thn  apptntionment  should  be  made  on 
both  sides  P — On  both  sides,  ^ea. 

7137. 1  suppose,  in  Australia,  in  the  Rojal  Sijaadron  that 
is  placed  there,  of  course,  Australians  are  qmte  free  to  be 
employed  in  every  way  on  that  squadron  ;  tfae^  would 
be  able  to  get  iu ;  they  would  not  be  prohibited  or 
completely  excluded  as  the  Indians  toe  from  the  Royal 
Squadron  P — No ;  tile  whole  ttf  th>-  Australian  Squadron, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  manned  entdrely  from  England,  not 
from  Anslzalia. 

7138.  But  would  there  be  anything  to  prevent  the 
squadron  from  being  manned  by  Auatrauuis  if  the  Aus^a- 
Uans  offered  thonselves  P — cannot  answer  that  quMtion. 

7139.  But  there  would  be  no  objection  to  employing 
any  Australian,  either  as  man  or  officer,  if  any  Australian 
were  here  and  offered  himself  as  a  sailor  or  joined;  he 
would  not  be  prevented  as  an  Indian  would  be  |nevented  P 
An  Indian  would  be  told,  "  No,  you  cannot  come  in  "  P — 
I  think  DO  sailor  would  be  taken  in  the  Euglish  navy  fiw 
the  Australian  squadron  unless  he  had  gone  tlirough  the 
training  ships  at  iiome,  (I  am  speaking  from  my  memory 
of  my  service  in  the  Navy)  and  had  come  home  for  that 
purpose ;  he  would  not  be  entered  in  Australia. 

7140.  But  an  Indian  cannot  do  even  that;  he  cannot 
be  trained  at  home  liecause  he  would  never  be  admitted  P— 
I  cannot  eay  whether  the  Admiralty  would  admit  them  or 

not ;  I  thins  not. 

7141.  I  know  in  the  Army  th^  are  not  admitted,  and  I 
suppose  it  is  so  in  tiie  Navy  also. 

7142.  {Mr.  Caine.)  I  should  just  like  to  be  quite  clear  on 
this  point  regarding  the  Persian  Gulf.  Do  you  contend  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  India,  or  only  ns  an  opinion  of 
your  own,-  that  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Gulf  charges 
V  ould  fall  oQ  the  British  Exchequer? — I  cannot  say 
/hat  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  India  ia  on  the 
question ;  hut  going  by  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch,  he 
evidently  only  intended  the  wrangement  he  proposed  to  be 
for  the  time,  as  hn  says  "  for  the  present,"  and  n^  own 
opinion  is  that  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  outside  Indian 
waters,  and  all  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  not  being 
under  the  Government  of  India,  but  having  to  be  referred 
to  the  Foreiflm  Office  at  home,  and  the  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  it  becomes  an  Imperial  question,  and  that 
therf^fore  the  tmparial  Government  should  bear  the  cost. 
That  is  only  my  own  opinion. 

7143.  You  do  not  look  upon  it  as  any  more  Indian 
waters  than  Suez,  for  instance  P — Indian  waters  do  not  go 
so  &r  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  I  had  to  obtoin  the  permission 
of  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty  to  survey  Jask,  as 
being  outside  Induin  waters. 

7144.  You  employ  Indians  in  the  Indian  Marine,  do  you 
not  P — Yes,  the  crews  are  almost  entirely  Bombay  lascars. 

7155.  You  have  no  trMuing  ship  in  India  at  all,  have 

you  P — No. 

7146.  Do  you  advocate  the  estabUshment  of  a  training 
ship  in  India  P — No  ;  it  would  be  too  expenuve. 

7147-  You  do  not  think  you  would  get  valuable  recruits 
from  Eurasians  in  Calcutta,  if  you  had  aBmalltraiuing  ship 
tliete  P — In  my  opinion,  Eurasians  make  bad  sulors. 

7148.  Do  you  think,  if  you  took  them  as  lads  and 
trained  them,  they  would  be  P — I  do  not  think  they  would 
make  good  sailors. 

7149.  They  have  not  got  the  stuff  in  them  ? — I  have  had  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  of  them ;  they  do  not  take  to 
the  sea  at  alL 

7150.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  There  is  one  point  I  did  not 
quite  understand,  why  you  would  not  undertake  to  provide 
ships  for  the  Persian  Gulf  as  well  as  for  other  duties  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  India  P — Because  it  Is  outside 
Indian  waters. 

7151.  India  has  very  large  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
We  have  got  all  our  consular  advisers  there,  the  Resident 
and  political  agents  P — If  it  is  ruled  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
comprised  in  Indian  waters,  I  see  no  reason  why  India 
sliuuld  not  assist  in  the  Persian  Uulf. 


~  7152.  But  if  it  can  asrist,  why-not  do  t^e  whole  nwkP 
— Ido  ndt'&rpk-InmaHjiih  ae  tBewKbre'Wdrkiuolett  sh^ 
jrfijfides  miM«  sK^^ps.  "        '    ■'  -  -      .  ■  "• 

'71^'l..rl1iat  is  not  4he  poipt  ?— I  think  ppe  min-oi^war 
i?,reqiiifed4ntheGttlt.but  J.tJwok.tie,/'^LaTt^ 
h«,a  mwt  yaluable  ai^ifuy  inVeveiy  way. '    -. , ..  ■ 

7154:  -Wh&t  is  ^onr-reaeen'fDT  spying  that  a  maB-<rf»war 
should  be  there  instead  of  an  armed  Indian  ship  P — She  has 
to  deal  with  foreign  governments,  and  all  her  movements 
are  controlled  by  orders  from  the  authorities  at  home. 

7155.  No,  I  think  not  ?—WeU,  so  far  as  I  know.  The 
"  Sphinx  "  was  recently  not  allowed  to  act  until  she  got 
the  consent  of  the  authorities  at  home.  Before  action 
could  be  taken,  orders  had  to  be  awaited  from  the  Foreign 
Office,  after  consulting  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Then  there  bm  more  fighting  duties  to  be  performed  at  the 
Persian  Gulf,  more  chance  of  actual  oomliatant  duties  to 
be  performed  there,  than  there  are  on  the  ooast  of 
Ind^,  and  you  are  meeting  fordgners  instead  of  your  own 
subjects. 

7156.  But  you  are  liable  to  meet  them  in  Indian  waters 
too  P — ^Hardly  I  think,  on  the  actual  coasts. 

7157.  I  fail  to  see  why  you  differentiate  between  the 
two  ? — What  I  think  is  that  the  Bombay  lascars  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  average  Indian  soldier,  and  therefore  can 
be  depended  upon,  as  a  fighting  race,  to  do  very  good 
service  against  their  own  class  ;  but  that,  if  you  get  fanatical 
Arabs  hke  you  meet  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  pirate 
ooasts,  the  backbone  of  the  man-of-war  would  be  a  great 
thing,  in  the  same  way  that  the  British  troops  in  India  are  a 
support  to  the  Native  army.  I  only  hold  to  our  own  coast, 
and  it  is  only  my  own  humble  opinion,  as  I  said  before. 

715B.  {Mr.R^der.)  Do  you  think,  Captain  Hext.  we  may 
say  that  the  mam  difference  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
India  0£^  in  regard  to  the  Indian  naval  subsidy  is  this: 
that  the  Admiralty  hold  that  one  element  in  the  subsidy 
ought  to  be  a  contribution,  however  small,  to  our  general 
defence  in  Indian  Avaters  and  off  Indian  coasts ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  India  0£ce,  or  the  Government  of  India, 
hold  that  the  subsidy  should  not  contain  that  element  at  all, 
.but  that  the  duty  of  defence  of  Indian  trade  on  the  highseas 
and  in  Indian  waters  should  fall  entirely  upon  the  Royal 
Navy  and  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  Indian  funds  P — I  think  that  the  Admiralty  recently, 
in  bringing  forward  a  claim  for  imperial  purposes  to  be  paid 
for  by  India,  departed  from  the  basis  of  their  arguments 
on  every  previous  occasion.  On  all  previous  occasions 
the^  based  their  claims  on  the  number  of  men  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  ships  required  hj  India ;  but  on  the 
occasion  of  the  question  finally  submitted  to  Lord  Bosebery, 
tiny  put  forward  an  entirely  new  claim  for  larger  ships  ; 
and,  after  the  claim  fbr  the  larger  ships  had  been  put 
forward,  they  then,  when  India  said  they  were  too  large 
for  their  purpose,  fbr  the  first  time  advanced  the  claim 
for  impenal  purposes,  and  demanded  acontribution  for  the 
protection  of  their  trade.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  the  first 
time  that  argument  has  ever  been  advanced.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  home  Government  look  upon  the  question 
as  a  purely  imperial  question,  they  have  the  power  of 
dictating  to  Inoia  to  pay  any  sum  of  money  they  think 
fit;  but  if  they  base  their  claim,  as  they  always  did 
previously  to  this  one  occasion,  on  Indian  requirements  and 
on  the  increased  cost  of  ships,  and  then  put  those  ships  at 
a  far  larger  size  than  is  required  by  the  Government  of 
India,  I  maintain  that  the  thing  is  wrong. 

7159.  The  reason  wh/  Wie  Admiralty  maintain  that  one 
of  the  four  ships  shouli'.  be  a  larger  one  than  the  Indidu 
Government  thought  '>d:eBsary  was,  if  I  am  not  mistake)., 
that  they  held  that  1 -'dia  ought  to  contribute  in  a  smal 
degree  towards  the  defiance  of  trade  generally  in  Indian 
waters,  and  towards  the  general  defence  of  the  coast  ol 
India  against  the  ships  of  the  foreigner.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that  point.  I  am  anxious  to  b^ing  upon  record 
in  the  evidence  one  of  the  chief  grounds  on  which  I  believe 
the  AdmuD^ty  make  this  contention  that  India  ought  to 
contribute  to  a  certain  ezlent  towards  general  defence  in 
Indian  waters.  Wiien  the  Indian  'S&vy  was  abolished,  and 
when  the  Admiralty  undertook  the  whole  of  the  defence  of 
commerce  in  Indian  waters  a  very  important  letter  was 
written  from  the  India  OfiSce  to  the  Admiral^.  It  has 
not  yet  been  quoted,  I  think,  before  the  Commission.  Lord 
Welby  has  quoted  from  a  despatch  from  Sur  Charles  Wood 
to  the  Indian  Government  of  1862,  in  which  the  purposes  fm 
which  the  old  Indian  Navy  \i  as  employed  have  been  defined ; 
but  that  definition  does  not  go  quite  so  far  us  the  definition 

S'ven  by  the  India  Office  in  a  letter  to  the  jidmiralty,  dated 
e  lOth  October  1862.    I  would  ask  permission  to  i&A  one 
paragraph  frvm  that  letter.   I  propose  to  do  so  because  it 
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waa  the  most  important  document  ttiat  was  before  Lord 
Rosebery  when  he  made  hU  award,  and  I  think  one  can 
see  from  the  terms  of  his  awsrd  that  be  evidently  was  very 
much  influenced  by  it,  and  based  his  decision  rery  much 
upon  it.  The  paragraph  I  sliall  quote  is  this :  "  He  (that  is 
"  Sir  Charles  Wood)  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that,  as 
"  regards  India,  the  general  defence,  the  protection  to 
"  trade  generally,  and  the  measures  for  putting  down  the 
"  slave  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  which  have 
**  hitherto  been  perfonned  partly  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
*'  and  partly  by  tne  Indian  Navy,  should  be  undertaken 
"  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy."  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  remarkable  admission  that  up  to  that  date  the  Indian 
Navy  had  in  part  undertaken  the  general  defence  and  the 
protection  of  trade  generally.  Then  we  find  in  the  award 
of  Lord  Roiebery  that  he  refers  to  that  correspondence  of 
1862.  and  decides  that  the  <^d  Indian  Navy  contributed 
towards  general  defence,  and  that  therefue  it  would  be 
&ir  that  any  subsidy  now  fixed  should  contain,  as  one  of 
its  dements,  some  sort  of  contribution  towards  general 
defence  P— But  with  regard  to  that  point,  the  fact  of  the 
Indian  Navy  having  pnftvmed  certain  duties  was  mmply 
because,  before  its  abolition,  India  belonged  to  a  company, 
and  therefcre  an  argument  based  upon  it  can  hardly  hold 
good  at  the  present  moment  when  India  has  become  a 
dependency  of  the  empire.  If  you  make  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  Hong  Kong  pay  towards  the  protection 
of  the  floating  trade,  it  would  be  fair  to  make  India 
do  it.  Surely  it  would  not  he  so  now,  under  present 
arrangements. 

7160.  I  admit  thatiaafairargument — that  we  are  dealing 
oat  a  different  measure  to  India  and  to  the  various  colonies ; 
but  India,  you  may  say,  suffers  from  havin^^  entered  into 
the  community  of  the  empire  as  an  empire  itself,  with  all 
the  full-blown  duties  of  empire  upon  it.  Our  colonies  heg&a 
n  a  very  small  way,  and  could  only  gradually  be  induced  to 
undertake  the  duties  appertaining  to  a  completely  equipped 
country.  I  quite  admit  the  validity  of  your  argument,  and 
it  is  one  we  are  bound  to  keep  in  view.  All  that  I  wish  to 
say  is  that,  historically,  India  undertook,  and  carried  out  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  duty  of  defending  her  own  commerce 
in  Indian  waters;  and  that  fact  was  one  which  mainly 
weighed  with  Lord  Rosebery  when  he  adjudicated  upor  the 
question,  and  decided  that  the  subsidy  ought  to  include 
something  fbrgeneral  defence.  If  I  am  not  departing  from 
the  subject  I  would  point  out  tha^  in  the  correspondence 
which  followed  upon  Lord  Bosebery's  award,  the  difference 
between  the  India  Office  and  the  Admiralty  narrowed  itsdf 
down  to  simply  one  vessel,  and  that  vessel  was  the 
"  Marathon  **P— Yes. 

7161.  The  Admiralty  said  that  out  of  four  vessels  there 
ought  to  be  one  which  was  of  nearly  ^,000  tons  burden, 
namely  the  Marathon."  The  India  OfBce,  on  the  other 
hand,  said :  "  We  are  ready  to  pay  for  fbur  vessels,  but 
'*  instead  of  the  *  Harathon  *  you  must  employ  only  a  vessel 
"  of  the  '  Pigeon '  cUss.  76fi  tons  "  P— Yes ;  and  afterwards 
they  modified  that  again  by  sayins  they  wished  to  emplc^ 
the  **  Sphinx,"  and  two  vessels  of  we  "Pigeon  "  class. 

7162.  Was  that  after  May  1895P  you  may  be  right,  but  I 
have  not  got  that  before  me. 

[Sir  James  Peile.)  It  was  in  1891  that  they  made  that 
representation  ? — Yes ;  and  they  repeated  it  in  their  Des- 
patch No.  9,  of  3l8t  July  1894. 

7163.  (JIfr.  Ryder.)  The  India  Office,  in  a  letter  signed 
by  Lnd  Reay,  dated  23rd  May  1895,  said  that  they  were 
readv  to  pay  for  four  vessels? — I  was  referring  to  des- 
patches &om  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government 
of  India  despatch — their  last  one — their  final  decision, 
was  that  they  would  pav  for  the  "  Sphinx  "  and  two 
gunboats  of  the  "  Pigeon  class,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding 
50,0092.  That  was  the  very  last  word  so  far  as  the 
Government  of  India  is  concerned.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  done. 

71 64.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  taken  a  more  liberal 
view.  He  was  quite  prepared  (lettn  to  tlie  Admiralty, 
23rd  May- 1895)  to  pay  for  the  "Brisk,"  36,299/.;  the 
"Pigeon,"  16,513/.;  gunboat,  same  class,  16.613/.:  and 
the  "Sphinx."  20,855/.;  total,  90,180/.  P— I  do  not  know 
anything  of  that. 

7165.  ^ hen  these  papers  are  disMbuted,  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Chairman  will  show  them  to  you.  The 
Admiralty  defended  the  employment  of  the  "Marathon." 
They  used  just  the  argument  to  u^ich  I  have  been  alluding, 
that,  by  including  such  a  ship  as  the  "  Marathon  "  in  the 
squadron  for  which  India  was  to  pay,  India  would  be  made 
to  contribute  in  a  certain  degree  towards  defence  on  the 
high  seas,  which  had  been  one  of  the  duties  of  the  old 
Indian  Navy? — But  which  iras  performed,  as  I  said  before. 


by  the  Company  in  their  own  interests  to  protect  their 
own  money  ;  it  was  a  perfectly  private  business.  I  main- 
tain  that,  as  far  as  the  justice  or  the  thing  goes,  when  you 
have  proclaimed  India  to  be  part  of  the  Ergliah  Empire 
and  the  Queen's  proclamation  has  issued,  India  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the 
Empire ;  if  you  make  the  rest  of  the  Empire  pay  for  pro- 
tection of  commerce,  then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said ;  but  if  others  do  not  do  it,  I  do 
not  see  that  that  argument  can  be  brought  forward  to 
make  India  pay  for  it. 

7166.  Your  argument  is  that  all  the  members  of  the 
empire  are  really  on  the  same  footing ;  that  if  you  charge 
anything  to  India  you  ought  to  charge  it  also  to  St.  Helena, 
and  to  make  no  difference  whatever  between  the  two  P — I 
have  tried  to  show  to-day  the  services  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  Navy,  which  have  never  been 
considered,  or  at  all  events  I  fancy  they  have  never  been 
considered,  but  those  services  go  further  than  that  a  great 
deal,  if  you  take  into  account  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  India  bos  paid  at  Aden,  brought  before  you  by 
Sir  Edwin  Collen,  and  also  what  she  has  spent  in  fortifying 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Karachi,  and  Rangoon.  All  these 
tilings  were  done  to  protect  the  whole  of  the  fioatiog 
trade  of  the  Empire. 

7167>  ^Ve  contributed  for  Aden,  you  remember  P — One 
half. 

(Chairman.)  And  I  think,  generally  speaking,  in  these 
arrangements  the  half  came  to  a  great  deal  more  than  one 
half. 

7168.  (Mr.  Ryder.)  It  did  in  the  case  of  the  fortifica- 
tion of  our  Colonies  of  Hong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments to  which  we  contributed.  Whether  it  did  in  the 
case  ;of  Aden  I  am  not  quite  sure  P — If  you  contribute  a 
portion  of  the  expense  at  Hong  Kong  you  ought  to  contri- 
bute at  Bombay. 

7169.  India  gains  a  great  deal,  for  which  England  i>ays, 

Shaving  Malta  and  Gibraltar  on  the  route  between 
igland  and  India  P — it  is  not  right  to  say  India  gams ; 
England  gains.  In  the  whole  of  that  trade  there  is  scarcely 
a  ship  which  goes  to  India,  which  does  not  belong  to 
Englbh  owners. 

7170.  There  must  be  a  profit  io  bothP~The  shipping 
belongs  entirely  to  England.  I  suppme  at  the  outside 
there  are  about  six  ships  running  out  of  Bombay  which 
an  not  owned  by  Englisn  owners  and  English  firms. 

7171.  (Sir  RaJph  Xnoaf.)  What  about  the  cargoes  P  

cargoes  are  going  home  to  England  for  England's  wants. 

7172.  (Mr.  Ryder.)  But  the  profits  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  Indian  to  a  large  extent.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  inevitable — I  do  not  think  you  can  separate  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  P — I  do  not  desire  to  contend  that  you 
can. 

7173.  Do  you  remember  that  in  1887,  and  again  in  1890, 
theJjidian  Government  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the 
substitution  of  modem  and  more  powerful  vessels  for  the 
older  types  then  on  service  in  the  East  Indian  Squadron  ? 
—Yes,  I  perfectly  recollect  that,  and  I  recollect  writing  a 
letter  in  which  I  tried  to  describe  the  squadron  as  it 
existed  then,  and  said  that  not  one  ship  in  the  whole 
squadron  could  go  to  Aden  against  the  monsoon. 

7174.  Could  a  vessel  of  the  "Pigeon  "class  steam  sgainst 
a  monsoon  P— Undoubtedly,  better  than  any  of  the  vessels 
of  that  time. 

7176.  It  is  generally  held  now,  I  think,  that  a  vessel  of 
that  sort  is  not  strong  enough  to  steam  against  a  monsoon  ; 
they  cannot  depend  upon  it  P—Well,  I  doubt  very  much  if 
you  could  depend  even  upon  the  "Cossack"  class.  I 
would  prefer  myself,  if  I  had  my  own  way,  as  a  sailor,  to 
pnxned  to  Aden  in  the  "Rgeon"  to  iroiDK  in  the 
"Cossack." 

7176.  The  "Marathon,"  I  suppose,  is  fitter?— I  was 
outside  Madras  on  the  10th  December  last ;  we  were  hardly 
moving,  the  "  Bonaventnre,"  the  flagship,  was  also  very 
steady,  and  even  the  "  Brisk  "  was  fairly  so,  while  the 
"  Marathon  *'  was  wallowing  in  it,  and  pitching  her 
bows  down  to  her  jack-staff.  I  never  saw  such  a  tUng  in 
my  life.  I  told  her  commander  afterwards,  that  I  would 
rather  command  the  smallest  gunboat  in  the  British  Nary, 
than  have  anything  to  do  wit£  the  "  Marathon." 

7177<  But  still  you  would  agree  that  they  ought  to  have 
vessels  strong  enough  to  steiun  against  the  monsoon  7 — Not 
necessarily.  That  fact  was  brought  up,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ^tting  vessels  that  could  steam  against  a  monsoon,  hut 
to  illustrate  the  disgraceful  vessels  that  they  had  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  which  the  Government  of  India  were 
paying  a  subsidy. 
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7178.  The  "Sphinx"  was  there,  was  she  not?— Yes, 
the  *'  Sphinx  "  was  there  and  the  "  Ranirer."  All  these 
ships  mentioned  in  Despatch  14  of  1887.  the  "Briton," 
the  "  Algerine,"  and  the  "  Mariner,"  were  of  a  very  obsolete 
type,  and  that  was  originally  what  the  Government  of 
India  complained  about.  The  stato  of  the  squadron  was 
a  constant  re-commisaion  of  certain  ships,  ot*  which  the 
•'Ranger"  was  one;  the  "Ranger"  had  been  twice,  if 
not  three  times,  recommissioned  on  the  station  and  wm  in 
a  very  bad  state  of  repair  in  every  way.  And  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  there  was  also  a  com[)laint  about  tho 
"  Woodlark  "—  previously  to  that  employed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf — as  being  utterly  ineflBcient  in  every  way. 

71/9,  There  were  three  small  gunboats.  I  Ihink,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  before  the  "  Sphin.\  "  P— I  know  when  I  »as 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  IflSl  that  the  two  gunboatn  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  besides  my  own  ship,  could  neither  of  them 
steam  seven  knots  in  a  calm,  ana  bouh  had  been  recom- 
missioned two  or  three  times  on  the  station,  and  the 
cockroaches  in  them  were  more  like  sparrows. 

7180.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  We  were  told  just  now  that  India 
took  all  those  duties  upon  itself.  _Waa  it  not  rather 
that  the  British  rulers  put  upon  India  those  duties,  than 
thiit  the  Indians  undertook  all  those  duties  of  their  own 
flefence,  and  so  on  P — I  have  never  been  in  the  secrets  of  the 
Government ;  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 


Captain 
J.  Hext, 
Ii.N.,  CLE. 


7181.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact  that  all  that  is  im- 
posed upon  the  Indians  is  by  the  Government.  The 
Indians  themselves  have  no  voice  whatever  in  it.  It  is 
said  also  that  the  metubers  of  the  Indian  Empire  are  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  other  Colonial  people ;  is  it  so?  16  April  1896 
The  Colonists  are  their  own  masters  ;  they  did  not  submit  ■  ■ 

to  the  British  Government  here  dictating  to  them,  and  at 
last  the  British  Government  'vas  compelled  to  give  thei.i 
their  own  government.  Is  India  in  that  condition  P — I 
presume  the  British  Government  do  it  for  their  good  ;  not 
only  for  the  good  uf  the  British  Government,  hut  for  the 
good  of  the  Indian  people. 

71H2.  But  for  the  British  supremacy  and  the  British  rule ; 
ihey  ought,  therefore,  to  take  their  ovn  fair  share  in  every- 
thing that  is  done  ? — I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  I  cannot  give  any  opinion.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  intentiors  were  in  the  least. 

7183.  {Chairman.)  If  we  can  get  to-day's  evidence  in 
type  in  time  for  the  Admiralty  to  see  it  and  send  a 
representative  here  next  Thursday,  we  should  take  him ; 
and  theHi  I  think,  when  you  have  seen  his  evidence,  and 
when,  moreover,  the  Rosebfry  award  with  the  case  has 
been  in  the  bands  of  the  Commission,  they  will  probably 
ask  you  to  come  again? — Very  good. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Thursday  next  at  II  a.m. 


(For  the  15th  and  16th  Days'  Evidence,  see  page  234  et  sey.) 


At  the  India  Office. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  6th  Jlfay  1896. 


FBESSNT. 

The  LOBD  WKLBY,  G.C.B.  (Oitaikhak,  pBBSiDiKa). 


The  Kigbt  Hon,  LEouAnD  CnunTNEV,  M.P. 
Sir  William  Weddekbubn.  Babt.,  M.P. 
Fiekl-Mnrshal  Sir  DvanAtD  Htewabt,  Bart.,  G.G.B., 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  Balfu  Ekox,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Jahes  Fbile,  K.C.S.I. 


Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  K.C.S.I.,  Q,0.,  M  P. 
Mr.  G.  L.  EvDBK,  C.B. 
Mr.  T.  B.  BucnANAN,  M.P. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoboji. 
Mr.  B,  O.  0.  MowBBAY. 

Mr.  CoLiK  G.  Campbell,  Secretary. 


Vice-Admirol  W.  A.  Kennedy,  B.K,,  and  Mr.  WiIiLIams  Cuming  of  the  Admiralty  called  in  and  examined. 


8218.  iChairman.)  Admiral  Kennedy,  what  post  do 
yon  hold  now? — (Admital  Kennedy.)  lam  on  half  pay 
08  a  Vice-AdmiraL 

8219.  You  have  lately  been  in  command  in  Lidia, 
have  yon  not  P — In  command  of  the  East  India  Station 
for  three  years  from  January  1892  till  April  1895. 

8220.  That  is  the  station  which  is  called  the  Enst 
Indian  and  Ceylon,  is  it  not  ? — The  Rast  India  Station. 
It  comprises  Ceylon  and  of  course  much  besides,  but  it 
is  called  the  East  lidia  Station. 

8221.  Does  that  squadron  visit  Australia,  for  instance  ? 
—No,  not  Australia. 

8222.  It  takes  Zanzibar  P — No,  Zanzibar  now  belongs 
to  the  Cape  Station ;  but  it  includes  all  Burma  and  tbo 
Andaman  Islands,  and  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Madagascar, 
and  Aden. 

8223.  And  does  it  go  so  fax  as  Singapore  P — No. 

8224.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  And  the  PersianGulf  ?— And 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

8225.  {Ghairvian.)  Mr.  Cuming,  what  position  do 
Tou  bold  nt  the  Admirnlty  ?— (3fr,  Cuming.)  I  am  in 
charge  of  the  branch  in  the  Department  of  the  Ac- 
countant-Genera 1  of  the  Navy,  which  deals  with  all 
financial  questions.  Practically  I  have  had  charge  of 
the  ooxrespondenee  relating  to  this  question  for  more 
than  seven  years, 

I  87300 


8226.  Admiral  Kennedy,  yoa  are  aware  that  this 
Commission  have  to  report  as  to  the  ai^rtioument  of 
charges  between  this  country  and  India? — {Admiral 
Kennedy.)  Yes. 

8227.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
contnbution  by  India  towards  the  Naval  force  main- 
tained for  tiie  protection  of  India  come  consequently 
before  them.  The  Commissifm  desire  to  learn  the  views 
of  the  Admiralty  as  to  that  contribution  P — Yes. 

8:228.  You  have  seen  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hext, 
the  Director  of  the  Indian  Marine  ? — ^I  have. 

8229.  During  the  time  that  you  were  commanding  in 
India,  wf  re  you  in  relations  with  Captain  Hext? — I 
wish  to  take  this  opportnnity,  my  Lord,  to  acknowledge 
the  loyal  support  and  hearty  co-operation  I  have  at  all 
times  received  from  Captain  Hext  during  the  time  of 
my  command  in  the  East  Indies.  He  was  always  most 
ready  to  arsist  me  in  every  way ;  our  ships  were  decked 
without  delay  and  the  jrepairs  were  well  and  smartly 
executed.  For  the  three  years  we  were  together  we 
worked  with  perfect  accord  and  harmonj,  without  a 
F  ingle  hitch. 

8230.  Indian  naval  service  may  be  divided  into  two 
heads: — 1.  Naval  protection  att'orded  by  vessels  of 
Her  Majesty's  Navy  kept  in  Indian  waters.  2.  Local 
marine  servioes  performed  by  vess^  belonging  to  the 
Indian  Government.   How  would  you  define  the  duties 
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J^ice-Admiral  Admiralty  discharge  for  India? — Generally  speak- 
j4.  ingi  the  duties  for  which  armed  vessels  are  required, 
p.g.,  general  defence  (including  trade),  suppression  of 
jtiraoy  aud  slare  trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  on 
the  ludian  ooosts,  &c.  Police  duties  in  Indian  waters 
requiring  armed  vessels,  &c. 

8231.  Iq  that  definition  you  include  the  protection 
of  trade  Do  the  Admiralty  cooaider  that  that  duty 
'was  transferred  to  them  at  the  time  when  the  Indian 
Navy  wa^  abolished,  or  would  they  consider  that  the 
Indian  !Navy,  when  it  existed,  waH  not  under  the  obU- 
ffation  of  protecting  trade  V — At  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Navy  they  did  their  owa  protection. 

8232.  Yes!'— But  undoubted^  the  Admiralty  accepted 
all  obligations. 

823^1  What  I  meant  to  ask  was  this ;  the  Admiralty 
had,  before  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy,  a  foroe 
on  tbe  Indian  Ocean  P — Yea. 

8234.  I  gxther  from  the  oorreBpaDdence  that  has 
poaeed,  that  that  force  was  small  P— It  was. 

8235.  At  all  events,  the  force  which  could  be  detached 
from  the  Eapteru  fleet  for  service  in  India  consisted,  I 
think,  of  three  vessel*  with  a  tonnage  of  something 
like  :t,000  tons.  At  (hat  time,  therefore,  the  Admiralty 
fx>nld  hardly  be  said,  witli  such  force,  to  have  had  the 
ftiU  responsibility  for  protecting  the  trade  of  India? — 
No. 

82o6.  India,  having  a  navy  of  her  own,  would  be  ez- 
peoted,  at  all  events,  to  protect  hei:  own  trade  on  her 
own  coasts  and  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  her 
coasts?— She  did  so  undoubtedly.  {Mr.  Cumiag.)  May 
I  read  a  short  paragraph  from  th^  letter  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  to  the  Admiralty,  which  deals  with  that  point  :— 
"  lie  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  as  regards  India,  the 
"  general  defence,  tlte  protection  to  trade  generally, 
"  and  the  measures  for  putting  down  the  slave  trade 
"  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Africa,  wbioli  have  hitherto 
"  been  performed  partly  by  Her  Majosty's  Kavy  and 
"  partly  by  the  Indian  Navy,  should  be  undertaken 
"  altogether  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy.  Sir  Charles 
"  Wood  is  the  more  inclined  to  this  view  from  the 
**  change  whi'ch  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in  the 
character  of  the  slave  trade  from  the  enstem  coast  of 
"  Africa,  and  from  the  more  frequent  preFWure  of 
*'  vessels  of  the  French  Navy  buth  there  and  in  the  Red 
*■  Sea.  A  French  frigate  has  recently  visited  the  Port 
"  of  Muscat,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tersinn  Gulf,  and 
"  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  very 
"  desirable  that  vessels  of  Her  Majesty's  Xavy  t^hOiild 
'*  be  more  frequently  seen  in  those  WMteis.  He  also 
'*  would  wish  to  know  if  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
"  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  the  dut^  in  the 
"  Per^ian  GuU.  ITie  vessels  employed  in  this  part  of 
'*  the  Indian  seas  will  have  the  ready  means  of  repair 
**  at  the  dockyard  at  Bombay,  and  the  Government  of 
"  Bombay  will  bo  ready  to  furnish  any  assistance  which 
**  may  be  necessHry  in  order  to  enable  Her  Majesty's 
"  ships  effectually  to  perform  their  duty.  Sir  Charles 
"  Wood  understands  that  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
"  the  Admiralty  have  already  appointed  an  o£Scer,  with 
"  the  rank  of  commodore,  to  take  imder  Lis  orders  all 
"  the  ships  and  vessels  employed  in  the  Indian  seas. 
"  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  an 
"  arrangement  most  advantageous  to  Her  Majesty's 
*'  service,  and  that  such  oBicer  should  be  instructed  to 
**  communicate  freely  and  constantly  with  the  Govern* 
"  ments  of  India  and  of  Bombay,  and  to  meet,  as  far  as 
"  in  his  power,  any  demands  for  naval  osaistanoe  which 
those  Governments  may  find  it  neoessaiy  to  make. 
"  The  transport  of  troops  and  stores  will  be  provided 
"  for  by  vessels  either  belonging  to  or  hired  by  tbe 
"  Ckivernment  of  India ;  and  the  me^ns  of  local  defence. 
"  by  floating  batteiies  rr  otherwise,  may  be  provided 
"  in  the  aame  way.  Before  taking  any  step,  however, 
"  Sir  Charles  Wood  is  desirons  of  leaming  whether  the 
"  Lords  Commissioners  ot  the  Admiralty  will  be  pre- 
"  pared  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  duties 
"  wliiuh.  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  assignfd  to  Her 
"  Maje^'sNavy."  That  is  a  letter  dated  the  20th 
October,  1862. 

6237.  And  written^  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

India?— Yes. 

8238.  And  the  Admiralty  would  accept  that  defl- 
nition  ? — Yes.   (Admirat  Kennedy.)  Certamly. 

8239.  Is  there  any  Admiralty  minute  or  memorandum 
which  defines  tho^e  duties}' — The  Standing  Orders  of 
the  station  for  the  Commander-in-ebief  assign  the 


dutieti  very  clearly.  We  did  not  bring  a  copy  of  the 
Standing  Orders  with  us. 

821'l.  Would  the  paragi-aph  of  the  Standing  Orders 
which  refeAi  to  these  duties  be  short  and  easily  put  in  P 

—Yes. 

8241.  Would  yon  mind  putting  it  in  your  answer?— 
I  should  tliink  thera  would  be  no  objection  at  all  to  it. 
(JIfr.  Cnmiiif}.)  1  do  not  thinit  so.  They  are  under 
revision.  They  have  been  porlly  revised  since  the  last 
atrangement  wh3  made  too,  and  they  still  have  to  be 
revised,  bat  they  practically  embody  the  instntctions  to 
the  Commauder-m-chicf  that  he  is  to  carry  ont  all 
requests  from  the  Indian  Government. 

8242.  You  see  we  have  on  the  one  side  that  paragraph 
which  you,  Mr.  Cuming,  have  just  road,  which  dednes 
very  intelligibly  the  duties  that  belonged  to  tbe  old 
Indian  Navy.  As  aguinst  it,  if  we  have  tbe  Admiralty 
definition  of  the  duties  that  they  consider  they  perform 
for  India,  I  think  we  shall  have  the  two  sides  of  the 
question? — Of  course  the  Standing  Orders  since  1862 
have  been  constantly  revised.  They  were  revised  when 
the  arrangement  was  made  in  18G9.  {Admiral  Kennedjf.) 
There  is  only  one  article  in  tbe  Standing  Orders  which 
really  defiues  tlie  duties.  It  defines  the  duties  general^, 
namely,  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  India  and  tbe 
snppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  |nracy,  and  general 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  tlie  Viceroy  of  India, 
assisting  him  in  every  way. 

8213.  You  mentioned  the  suppression  of  piracy.  The 
Indian  Government  have  a  local  marine  vhtch.  I  think, 
is  chargied  with  tlie  snppreHsion  of  piracy  along  the 
coasts,  18  it  not  ?— The  Indian  Muine  Act  does  mention 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  bnt  the  Indian  Marine 
vessels  da  nothing  tow  irds  the  suppreiision  of  piracy, 
not  being  armed. 

8244.  {Sir  Aiulrcu:  S':oUe.'i  In  there  any  pii^acy  on  the 
coast  of  Iiidia  now-a-days  ? — Very  little. 

8245.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  suppress  in  tJbot 
part  P— In  the  Persian  Gulf  ? 

8246.  I  am  speaking  of  the  coast  of  India  ? — I  never 
heard  of  any  on  the  coast  of  India :  only  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

8247.  (Chairman.)  I  gather  that  the  services  the 
Admiralty  render  to  India  may  be  divided  again  into 
two  heads.  1.  The  services  performed  by  vessels  of  Her 
Maje»!ty's  Navy,  in  respect  of  which  India  makes  a  cou- 
tiibution  of  10O.U002.  a  year,  and  2.  lu  respect  of  vensels 
in  reserve,  for  which  a  contribution  of  60,0007.  is  nude 
(in  roun  i  figureaj  ? — Yes.  Tuo  actual  amonnt,  as 
regards  No.  2,  59,600?..  is  paid  for  the  maiuteoance  of 
what  is  known  at  the  ludian  coast  defence  flotilla. 

8248.  How  many  vessels  do  tbe  Admiralty  keep  in 
Indian,  waters  under  head  1,  as  already  desi-ribed,  and 
in  respect  of  how  many  of  them  does  tbe  Indian  Qovcm- 
ment  contribute  the  100,0007.  ?— Four. 

8249-50.  Does  the  Admiralty  keep  more  than  four?— 
There  are  eight  altogether  in  the  squadruu,  fonr  of 
which  are  always  in  Indian  waters. 

8251.  And  fonr  of  which  are  maintained  by  India  ? — 
In  respect  of  four  of  which  India  contributes  100,C>00I. 
a  year. 

82o2.  Y'oa  ho^d  that  fhut  does  not  cover  ^he  whole 
cost  of  Indian  defence     Oh  no. 

8253.  And,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Admi- 
ralty keep  eight  Imperial  vessels  on  the  coast  of  India, 
towaros  fonr  of  which  India  makes  a  contribution? — 
Makes  a  ccmiribution,  yes. 

8254.  ((Sir  Andreu-  Scohle.)  Have  you  any  idea  what 
is  the  annual  cost  of  those  fonr  vt  ssels  ? — Well,  it  would 
be  veiy  difficult  to  answer  that  question  sonight  away, 
bnt  I  think  it  was  estimated  at  117,000/.?— (JLfr.  Cnmhuj.) 
It.  was  estuuated  at  117,000^  jdus  4.000Z  a  year  which 
India  is  suppuaed  to  expend  on  repairs  of  the  "  Sphinx  " 
lu  India,  making  121,000/.  'altogether.  {Admiral  Ktn- 
ticdy.)  Making  121,000/.  altogether.  Of  course  the 
estimated  repairs  of  all  the  ships  are  an  ttvasge,  because 
tbe  repairs  would  vary  very  much  in  diS^rent  years. 

8255.  {Chairman.)  Tluit  does  not  cover,  in  the  Ad- 
miralty view,  the  whole  charge,  because  I  notdce.  in 
some  of  the  corrc.spot>dence  vihiob  has  passed,  that 
the  Admindty  called  attention  to  the  fact  Hat  the 
contribution  ealcniated  npim  the  footing  of  117,000/. 
amonntS'  to  about  171.  a  ton  fur  effective  service,  and 
8/.  tax  non-effective,  say,  about  202.  a  ton ;  .  but  I 
also  see  that  the  Admiralty  state  that  they  eonsider 
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that,  all  round,  the  Navy  ccista  the  taxpayer  about 
38/.  a  ton? — 38/.  a  tou  P  I  was  not  awaro  of  that. 
{Mr.  Cuming.)  That  was  a  calculation  that  was  made  by 
the  Treasury,  not  by  the  Admiralty  ;  but  it  is  a  fair  cal- 
culation ;  because,  if  you  take  roughly  the  whole  of 
the  Navy  Esttmotea,  and  spread  them,  over  the  whole  of 
the  Navy,  117,0002.  would  not  by  any  means  represent 
the  cost.  Neither  adminiBtrative  expraiaee  nor  other 
indirect  ohargm  are  included  in  that  117,000?. 

8254-57.  At  all  events  that  calculation  would  represent 
roughly  the  Admiralty  view  aa  to  the  facts  of  the  case  P— 
WImt  we  should  call  direct  charges.  But  it  does  not 
iiicitide  anything  for  contingencies  or  for  the  coal  that 
in  weA  by  the  ships,  except  where  they  are  requisitioned 
by  the  Vidian  Qovemmant,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Hphinx,"  in  which  the  Indian  Qovenuneut  pays  all 
tto  coal. 

H253.  You  may  say,  generally,  tluit  that  contribution, 
iu  the  view  of  the  Athmralty,  does  not  cover  the  whole 
of  the-  ooet  ot  the  vessels  which  the  Admiralty  maintains 
in  tlioae  waters? — {Admiral  Kennedy.)  No,  it  certainly 
ilu04  not.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  the  whole 
cu9t  of  those  vessels  is.  The  Admiralty  has  been 
pi-epaied  to  accept  the  contribution  as  covering  the  cost. 

H2j9.  Yes ;  but  the  point  has  been  sngge»tod  by 
(lu{»tious  tlwt  have  boeu  put  to  you  as  to  the  difiereuce 
between  Uie  contribution  made  and  the  Admiralty  view 
of  tlxc  total  charge  of  those  vessels  ? — Yes. 

?2t>0.  Will  you  tell  us  iu  what  macner  the  charge  is 
c  oiipoted  ?— Interest  on  first  cost  at  3  per  cent.,  average 
Hiiuual  payment  tovards  replacement,  anuuul  estimated 
average  cost  of  repairs  and  stores,  pay,  victuuls,  medi- 
ciue!>,  liability  for  retired  pay,  pensions  and  hfilf-pay, 
Hu  I  average  cost  of  triennial  reliefs. 

82G1.  There  is  one  item  in  the  calculation  on 
which  the  oontribution  is  based,  of  4,000/.  for  the 
'•  Hpliini "  ?— For  the  "  Sphinx. 

KJt)2.  But  lhat  is  paid  direct  by  India  That  is  pa'd 
dire,  t  by  India. 

82  j3.  Why  was  that  particnUr  arrangement  m^de 
wirh  regaril  to  the  "  Sphinx  "  ?— Because  the  "  dphinx  *' 
iR  employed  solely  for  tbe  I  ersian  (xulf ;  nowheie  else. 
(Mr.  t'uml.rg.)  It  always  has  exiuted  in  the  ouse  of  the 
"  Sphinx." 

8264.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  diffeioncc  should 
be  ittade  ? — I  imagine  it  is  more  particularly  an  Indian 
ship.  It  was  built  specially  fur  the  Persian  Gulf 
service,  and  it  was  considered  a  matter  of  convenience 
of  Hccouut  (Admiral  Kennedy.)  You  see.  the  Admiral, 
aitbough  he  has  control  of  the  "  Sphinx"  entirely,  has 
no  use  for  her  for  any  other  purpose ;  sbc  is  always  up 
the  Otilf . 

8265.  Then,  what  heads  of  oliarge,  if  any,  wohl  J  you 
Biiy  are  excluded  from  this  computation  ?— Pilotage  and 
uoutittgent  expenses,  besides  indirect  ohai^ces. 

82G6.  Indnding  administration  I  suppose  .■*—(  if r. 
Cuming.)  No  indirect  charges  are  indniu^iu  il  at  all. 
{Ail-HirtU  Keiineflij.)  For  those  the  Admiralty  make  no 
chiirgB. 

B2l)7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  necessities  of  the 
present  time  require  that  India  should  bave  the  support 
of  a  larger  flevt  than  between  1832  and  18ti7P— 
Cfttninly. 

8'2G3.  It  has  been  stated  that  after  the  Mutiny  the 
Aflniirolty  agreed  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  Indian 
Miiiine  fiee  of  cost;  have  you  anything  to  say  upon 
that  pomt  ?— I  think  the  Admiralty  would  ^ree  that  at 
tUo  time  that  they  took  over  the-te  duties,  they  made  no 
st>ci  ilic  claim  to  be  paid  for  tbem  untd  1869,  but  they 
uoiild  nay  that  that  was  on  account  of  the  embarass. 
mcut.  Bnanoiil  and  otherwise,  of  India  after  the  Mutiny, 
and  that,  as  stated  by  I*«»rd  Kos=ebery  inhis  award,  there 
WHS  at  most  a  temporary  waiver  of  the  claim  of  the 
lujpvrial  Government. 

82(i9.  And  you  would,  of  coursp,  coincide  5n  the 
view  that  Lord  BoH»bery  took  on  that  point?— I  cannot 
help  ooincidlug  iu  it,  because  he  claims  tlutt  it  is  an 
Imperial  question,  what  is  defined  by  Indian  piirpusos ; 
I  do  not  see  ho*  you  du  sepiirate  the  two. 

8270.  Would  yon  say  that  tbe  Indian  Government, 
locking  at  what  it  is  asked  to  pay  now— that  is,  the 
luO.OOO/.  a  year—and  looking  also-at  the  increased  cost 
of  ships  which  the  Navy  is  obliged  to  incur  smce  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of-  the  Indian  Navy,  is  a  gainer 
or  a  loser  by  the  transfer  -f  Ot  courne  I  am  spciikmr 
financially?— I  should  tWuk  u  gainer  o^  pccouut  o| 
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the  enormous  difference  in  the  price  of  ships  at  the 

present  time. 

8271-2.  You  considfr  that  the  Navy  protects  tbe 
whole  of  the  Indian  coast  now  ? — It  does. 

8273.  \Vhat  wero  the  reasons  which  led  the  Indian 
Qovemtuent  and  the  Admiralty,  in  1862f'to  wish  for  the 
tran>^fer  of  the  duties  from  the  Indian  to  the  Imperiol    6  May  I8!t6. 

Navy  ?— Appflruntly  because  the  work  could  be  more   

advantageouitly  performed  by  the  Navy,  and  because  for 

rf-asons  of  policy  it  was  advisable  that  Her  Majesty's 
vessels  should  be  more  in  Indian  waters. 

8274.  Then  I  suppose  tme  main  reason  for  that  policy 
was  consolidation  of  authority  ? — Undoubtedly. 

8275.  If  the  Admirslty  was  charoed  with  the  whole 
defence  of  the  Indian  coa^t,  there  was  oidy  one 
authcjity,  and  not  a  divided  authority  P — ^Yes.  Witii 
regard  to  that  question  you  ashed  me  about  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  Indian  coasts.  I  mean  that  indirectly,  of 
ooiirso,  the  Navy  protertt*  the  coasts  of  India,  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  ships  statioupd  there  Mre 
dutteiJ  round  that  roaet;  they  cannot  be,  but  they 
protect  the  coasts  because  they  ai'u  always  on  the  spot, 
end  they  are  ready  to  attack  any  enemy  that  might 
approuch  that  coast ;  aud  the  faut  of  their  preseuce  is 
sutficient  to  doi'iir  an  eucmy  from  visiting  it. 

8276.  But  that  is  rt'iilly  oidy  tho  same  consideration 
a»  applies  to  tliH  defence  afforded  by  the  Navy  to  tiiu 
coosts  of  the  fimpire,  aud  trade  throughout  the  world  ? 
— Just  BO. 

8277.  The  naval  officer  iu  command  has  so  many  ships 
with  him  which  he  employs  aojording  to  his  discretion  i* 
—Yes. 

8278.  For  the  prevention  of  harm  either  to  tho  coasts 
or  to  tho  trade  ? — Yes. 

8279.  Therefore  thft  defence  of  India  maybe  dewcribad 
exactly  in  the  same  terras  as  yon  would  describe  the 
defence  of  liiiglami.  may  it  not? — Yes.  We  do  not 
prot'eBs  to  defend  the  porta  of  India,  for  instance,  in 
particnliir ;  ihey  defend  themselves. 

8280.  I  suppose  India  has  its  own  torpedo  arrange* 
ments  aud  other  arraDgcmeuts  for  defence? — Bombay 
has  the  defence  flotilla  aud  baMtches,  and  iu  really  quite 
independent ;  Calcutta  pretty  well  so ;  Kurachi  partly 
so. 

8281.  When  you  mention  tho  defence  vessels,  do 
they  form  part  of  tliat  reserve  force  in  respect  of  which 
the  59,000/.  is  ijaidp — Yes;  it  is  a  floating  force,  really. 

8282.  Then  those  special  defences  are,  to  that  extent, 
under  tho  responsibility  of  the  Admiral? — Yes,  the 
admiral  has  the  control  of  those  ships  entirely, 

8283.  And  the  AdmiraHy  pays  for  them,  subject  to 
this  ecmtribution  of  &9,000L  from  the  Indmn  Govern- 
ment 'i — ^Yes,  and  officers  aud  mans  Uiem.  India  paid 
the  first  cost  of  the  ships  aud  the  nrmaiB^t. 

8-2S4.  At  the  time  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
which,  I  think,  actu-<lly  took  place  in  18(i3,  no  mention 
wa<i  made  of  a  subsidy,  and  for  somo  seven  or  eight  years 
the  Indian  Qoveinment  saved  the  whole  charge  of  her 
own  navy,  such  charge  being  transferred  to  the  British 
taxpayer.  Do  the  Admiralty  records  show  the  reasons 
for  this  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  latperial  Govern- 
ment?—No.  No  doubt  th^  reason  was,  that  the 
execnti\e  part  of  the  question  pressed  urgently  for 
settlement,  and  that  the  financial  disturbance  caused  by 
the  Mutiny  made  it  an  inopportune  lime  for  dealing 
Trith  the  linancial  portion. 

8285.  Aud  on  that  account  the  Admiralty  would  hold 
that  it  was  only  a  temjmiary  forbearance  m  considera- 
tion of  the  financial  diffioulties  into  which  the  Mutiny 
had  plunged  India  ?— Yes. 

8286.  Are  you  aware  of  any  discussion  between  the 
Dome  and  Indian  Governments  at  tho  time  Sir  Charlea 
Wood  stated  in  his  despatch  to  India,  "  the  Admiralty 
"  will  take  it  over  free  of  cost "  ?— No.  Appaareutly  the 
question  of  payment  was  first  discussed  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  India  Office  iu  1869,  with  the  result 
that  a  p-iyment  by  India  of  70,000/.  was  agreed  on. 

8267.  That  is  the  first  time  yon  find  in  the  Admiralty 
recor.  s  the  question  of  payment  mooted? — ^That  is  the 
first  time. 

828fj.  And  &o  the  first  arrangement  under  whiidi  a 
contribution  was  made  ty  India  took  place  in  1869. 
Would  you  ttll  UH  the  rutui'c  of  that  arrangement? — 
'I'here  was  a  capitation  \x\m  of  70/.  ou  1,000  men. 
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representicg  tho  crews  of  mx  ships,  that  is  70,0001.  a 
year. 

828P.  Was  that  basis  of  707.  a  man  then  h^-l  1  by  the 
Admiralty  to  be  a  oomplete  and  full  represeDtation  of 
the  cost  to  thf^  Navy  p~No  ;  no  calcalation  of  the  total 
oost  of  these  f  hips  appears  to  h«ve  been  made. 

8290.  Then  this  was  more  or  less  a  rongh  and  ready 
way  of  arriviuK  at  a  sam  that  might  represent  the  direct 
oost  of  the  ships  ? — Yes,  and  it  wbs  not  considered  to 
be  enffioient  though  accepted  for  some  time. 

8291.  Had  it  become  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
Admiralty,  as  a  oonrenient  method  of  oalcalatioK  tho 
cost,  that  701.  represents  the  cost  of  a  seaman  P— No,  I 
should  think  it  ia  obsolete  entirely. 

%92.  Bat  at  that  time  P—At  that  time  they  appear  to 
have  considered  it  was  snfScient.  {Mr.  Cuming.)  I  do 
not  think  there  was  much  consi (deration  given  to  it.  It 
was  a  sort  of  rule-of-thamb  method  of  arriving  at  some- 
thing, which  India  should  pay,  whou  Mr.  Childers  was 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  letter  which  was 
written  to  India  was  as  follows ;  the  paragraph  is  very 
short: — "The  exact  meUiod  of  compnting  this  charge 
"  will  be  open  to  coDsideratioo.  but  it  might  be  most 
"  easily  arrived  at  by  a  capitation  rate.  The  number 
"  of  men  to  be  provide<l  for  by  India  would  be  about 
"  1,000.  to  be  employed  in  six  vessels,  three  of  which 
"  wonld  be  gun  vessels  detached  for  service  in  the 
"  Persian  Golf,  and,  at  the  rate  of  70Z  per  aonnm  for 
"  each  man's  pay,  provisions,  &e.,  the  chai^  wonld  be 
"  70,000f.  perannnm.*' 

8293.  It  was  only  supposed  to  be  pay  and  TictoalsP— 
Only  pay  and  victuals. 

8294.  Because  about  the  same  time,  if  I  remember 
right,  there  was  a  calculation  made  by  General  Peel  in 
regard  to  tho  Army  which  for  a  long  time  was  accepted 
in  ordinary  statements  made  by  i^tary  authorities, 
that  each  soldier  cost  lOOZ  a  year,  but.  if  I  remember 
ariitht  that  was  arrived  at  by  dividinft  the  total  army 
estimates  by  the  number  of  men,  which  is  a  very  rouph 
method  of  calculation  P — {Admiral  Kennedy.)  A  very 
expensive  soldier,  I  should  think. 

8296.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  That  included  all  the  chai^'e 
for  the  Army,  not  the  keep  of  tho  soldier  alone,  all 
ammnnition,  every  organisation  of  ndmini^trntluu  ? — 
Yes. 

8296.  {Sir  linlph  Knor.)  It  included  tho  cost  of  the 
militia  and  the  volunteers,  all  the  forces  P — Yoa ;  it  was  an 
absurd  calculation  too.  (Mr.  Cuming.)  I  have  no  doubt 
that  70Z.  represented  approximately  me  actual  pay  and 
viotnals  of  the  men. 

8297.  (rftaiman  )  And  clothing  I  suppose?— It  was 
to  some  extent  a  more  advantageous  arrangement  for 
the  Imperial  Ooveroment  than  appeared,  beoanse  as  a 
matter  <^  faot,  tho  number  of  1,000  was  never  kept  in 
^0  six  ships,  and  was  never  insisted  upon,  so  that 
there  was  a  considerable  margin  which  paid  other 
expenses. 

8298.  (Sir  Rtdph  Knox.)  But  what  you  really  did 
was  to  take  out  certain  expenses  and  thus  make  up  a 
certain  sum.  and  divide  that  by  1,000,  and  that  gave 
you  the  capitation  grant  of  70/.  ? —  I  think  probably 
they  took  the  actual  cost  of  victualling  and  the  actual 
wages  of  a  certain  number  of  men  and  averaged  them. 
Of  course  Uie  victoalling  would  be  the  same  for  every 
man,  the  yrhges  wonld  differ  aooording  to  the  man's 
rating. 

8299.  But  you  think  you  built  it  up  by  calculating 
the  cost  of  victualling  and  personal  charges  for  each 
man,  and  it  came  to  70L  P— I  think  so. 

8800.  (Mr.  Courtney).  Do  you  know  what  would  be 
the  result  of  a  oalculation  of  this  kind,  if  you  took  the 
total  tonnage  in  commission,  or  alternatively  the  total 
number  of  men  who  were  in  ships  in  commission,  and 
divided  tho  total  naval  estimatea  by  the  tonnage  or  by 
the  men.  What  wonld  be  the  rote  per  ton  P— I  {»uld 
not  say  what  the  rate  per  ton  would  be.  but  the  charge 
to  India  on  such  a  basis  as  that  wonld  be  inftnitely 
higher  than  that  which  the  Admiralty  has  made,  because 
the  charge  which  they  moke  now  to  India  excludes 
everything  in  the  nature  of  establishments,  administration 
and  indirect  charges. 

8301.  TJut  you  do  not  know  what  it  wonld  come 
out  at  per  man? — No,  yon  wonld  hove  to  allow  a 
different  rate  for  each  ship.  It  conld_  only  be  an 
arbitrary  calculation  at  best.  {Admiral  Kennedy.)  You 
mean  to  divide  the  sum  total  in  the  estimates  by  the 
number  <k  shiiM? 


8802.  By  the  nuin'uor  of  men  who  are  in  ships  in 
oonumssion  p — Oh,  not  by  the  total  number  ot  ships. 

8303.  Well,  there  are  two  methods;  you  caij  proceed 
on  cither  alternative  ? — You  can  get  a  rough  estimate 
of  what  each  ship  cost.    One  ship  might  cost  l,000,000f. 

8304,  You  muet  take  it  at  per  ton  if  you  go  by  the 
ship,  or  per  man  P— Per  man.  {Mr.  Cuming.)  And 
some  ships  have  more  men  in  proportion  than  others, 
but  certainly  it  would  come  out  a  very  much  larger 
sum,  probably  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the 
charge  mode  against  the  Indian  Government. 

8306.  {Chav-mfin.)  You  then  calculated  that  1.000 
men  were  employed  upon  the  station  (Admiral 
Kennedy.)  They  took  roughly  1.U00  men  in  the  six  sbipa. 

8306.  And  how  many  men  do  you  reckon  now  to  be 

employed  ? — Well,  in  the  four  ships  it  would  be  roughly 
about  500,  but  I  think  we  could  tell  exactly.  There 
would  be  the  "Marothon,"  the  "Brisk,"  tibe  •* Pigeon," 
and  the  "Sphinx."  The  "Brisk"  would  be  175,  the 
"  Harathon"  would  he  200. 

8S07.  Tlie  total  is  623,  is  it  not  ?—(Mr.  Cumina.)  I 
can  give  you  the  oomplements  of  the  ships  on  imich 
the  present  sabady  is  based ;  the  four  ships  amount  to 
623. 

8308.  How  long  did  that  arrangement  of  70Z.  a  man 
for  1,000  men  remain  in  force  P— That  went  on  up  to  the 
year  1888. 

8309.  And  then  the  force  was  reduced,  was  it  not  P — 
(Admiral  Kennedy.)  it  was  reduced  theu  to  four  ships. 

8310.  Costing  India  by  way  of  contribution  how 
much?— (Kr.  Cuming.)  38,500i.  and  five  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  the  "Sphmx."  (Admiml  Kennedy.)  Makin&r 
41,600Z. 

8311.  And  that  was  calculated  at  the  some  rate  of 
701.  each  for  officers  and  men,  was  it  not? — Yes.  on  550 
men.  {Mr.  Cuming.)  When  the  Committee  sat  which 
brought  in  that  alteration,  it  was  ruled  that  it  was  not 
open  to  them  to  consider  the  rate ;  and  that  they  were 
only  entitled  to  oonsider  the  number  of  ships  and  the 
number  of  men. 

8312.  Therefore  they  had  to  eontinue  to  take  the  70f. 
per  man  basis?-Ye8,  tho  70/.  rate  was  not  considered 
by  tlmt  Committee. 

8313.  That  arraugemeut  did  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury,  did  it  P  — The  Treasury 
strongly  objected  to  it  from  the  first ;  they  allowed  it 
to  go  on  for,  I  think,  three  years,  but  they  strongly 
objected  to  it. 

8314  (Sir  Bttliih  Knor.)  Then  is  it  not  the  fact  that 
in  1887  Lord  Cross,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  pressed  upon  the  Admiralty  the  substitution 
of  modem  vessels  of  increased  speed  and  with  powerful 
armaments  P — {Admiral  Kennedy.)  Yes.  (Jfr.  Cuming.) 
Yes,  that  is  so. 

8315.  This  representation  is  contained  in  a  despatch  of 
29th  July  1887  P— Yes,  there  is  a  memorandum  by  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  when  he  was  First  Lord,  which  is 
printed  in  the  correspondence  put  in  by  the  Admiralty.  In 
that  memorandum  he  points  out :  "  In  the  meantime,  and 
"  more  especially  in  Despatches  No.  14  of  the  29th  July 
"  1SS7  and  No.  117  of  the  25th  August  1890,  the  Indian 
**  Government  had  pressed  upon  the  Adiniralty  the 
*'  substitution  of  modem  and  more  powerful  vessels  for 
"  the  older  typus  then  on  service  in  the  Bast  Indian 
"  Squadron.  Four  vessels,  of  which  one,  the  'Tnr- 
"  quoise,' was  included  in  the  ships  above*meutioned, 
"  were  particularly  objected  to." 

8316.  {Chairman.)  That  does  not  give  an  answer 
directly  to  Sir  Balph  Knox's  question  as  to  whether  that 
remonstrance  emanated  from  the  Indian  Government  or 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  P — It  was  in  a  despatch  from 
the  Government  of  India. 

8317.  The  result  of  the  remonstrance  of  tlie  Treasury 
against  that  arrangement,  which  resulted  in  the  payment 
of  41,000^  instead  of  70,000/.,  was  a  correspondence 
which  eventually  led  up  to  what  is  oalled  the  Foreign 
Office  conference,  is  it  not  P — {Admirnl  Kennedy.)  Yes. 

8318.  No  change  was  made  in  that  charge  of  41,6001. 
until  the  Foreign  Office  conference?— (Jfr.  i'uming.) 
No.  the  Treasury  allowed  it  to  go  on  under  protest. 

8319.  And  at  the  same  time,  while  the  Treasu^  ms 
the  active  department  in  moving  for  reoonsidention  of 
the  airangement,  it  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
Admiralty  view,  was  it  not  P — Certiunly. 
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f^aO.  The  Admiralty  eqnally  with  the  Treasury  did 
not  thiak  the  osntribntiou  auffiotent  ? — That  is  so. 

8321.  We  come  next  to  the  reference  of  the  dispute  to 
the  Prime  Minister  in  what  is  called  the  Foreign  Office 
coDferenct! :  What  view  does  the  Admiralty  take  of  the 
decisioQ  then  arrived  at  ?—(Adiiiir(jl  Kennedy.)  The 
Admiralty  has  always  Accepted  this  deciaiou,  anif  under- 
stood that  it  was  accepted  by  all  parties,  including  the 
Indian  Government. 

8322.  The  docisiou  wa«  to  the  effect  that  a  certain 
force  must  be  kept  for  Indian  pnrposen,  but  tbe  Foreign 
Office  decision  did  not  dohne  those  Indian  purposes,  did 
itP~No.  That  hus  always  been  the  vexed  question. 
(Mr.  {'nming.)  No,  but  as  far  as  it  went  the  Foreign  Office 
decision  was  accepted  by  everyone.  (AduuTnl  Keitncdy.) 
The  Admiralty  hoH  that  the  term  '■  Indian  piirpos-.if) "  lias 
a  wider  sigoiticaDce  th^n  bas  been  given  to  it  hy  India. 

fc323.  The  terms  of  the  Foreign  Office  dedaiou  were  : 
'*  The  ludi-m  Government  is  to  be  coosnlteJ  as  to  tlie 
*'  number  and  class  of  ships  required  iu  the  Persian 
*'  Gnlf  ond  uff  the  const  of  India  for  indii<u  puiposes. 
*■  When  that  number  is  st^ttled  by  the  British  nnd 
"  Indian  G-.virnments  jomtly,  it  will  be  arranged  that 
*'  the  ships  ure  m»t  to  be  employed  beyond  certain 
*'  limits  to  be  agreed  upoQ,  except  with  tiic  consent  of 
*'  the  Indian  Government.  They  will  be  nuder  the 
**  control  aud  onlera  of  tbe  naval  commtuider-in-chief, 
"  to  whom  will  be  sent  the  wishes  of  the  Indian 
"  Government,  with  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  comply. 
**  India  is  to  pay  the  whole  cost,  effective  and  nou- 
*•  efffctivo.  of  them.*'  Therefore  the  conference  con- 
templated that  the  Admiralty  ouJ  tJio  India  Office  woidd 
take  the  definition  of  "  Indian  purposes"  into  conside- 
ration, aud  settle  between  themselves  the  number  aui 
class  of  ships  i-equired  if — Yes. 

8324.  And  after  the  ctinferenee  there  was  a  consiilta* 
tion— a  corrcRpoudence  lather— between  the  Trt-asnry, 
the  AdniiriUty.  Hud  the  In- Ha  Office  as  to  the  number 
and  class  of  sliips  required  ;  but  tbat  coriespondence 
led  to  DO  useful  result,  because  the  Imhuj  0»\eiiiment 
ond  the  Admiralty  and  tbe  Treasnry  could  not  agree 
upon  the  definition  of  Indian  purposes  ? — That  s  so.  and 
the  Admiralty  hold  tliat  the  teim  Indiim  pii.  posies." 
iu  iwldition  to  police  uiitiey,  coniprise-i  t:in  gcufiul 
protection  of  liuha,  Iier  trade,  and  litr  l  oast. 

8325.  Aud  the  Imliu  Office  wanted  to  limit  the  purposes 
very  consider ubly? — (J/r.  Ca.niitij.)  To  police  duties. 

832i>.  To  police  duties— at  ^eaat,  that  would  be  your 
definition  of  the  view  tJie  Indian  Government  took  ot 
their  duties  Yes. 

8327.  Then,  so  far  as  the  Admiralty  was  concomed. 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  accepting  l^e  decision  of  the 
Foreign  Office  conforeuoe,  so  far  as  it  went  'f — (Admiral 
Keanedtf.)  Mo.  .  The  whole  difficulty  turned  on  the  detlni> 
tion  of  the  term  "  Indian  purposes,"  as  on  that  depended 
the  number  and  class  of  ships  t  j  be  selected  on  which 
to  calculate  the  subsidy. 

8328-9.  Gould  yon  tell  us  shortly  what  the  difference 
between  t^e  Arlmiralty  and  the  India  Office  came  to 
when  expressed  in  ships  ?  We  know  that  the  Admiralty 
thought  necessary  for  the  station  these  foor  ships  which 
are  described  in  Mr.  Forwood's  memorandum  ? — Yes, 
and  the  difference  between  what  tbey  think  fit  and  what 
the  Indian  (^^ovemmeut  think  lit  is,  that  the  Indian 
Qovemment  claim  tbat  tbiee  ships  of  the  small  oUrs 
will  do  their  work. 

8330.  What  was  the  tonnage  of  tboee  four  ships  that 
the  Admiralty  proposed  as  necessary  (or  the  Indian 
station P — (Mr.  ('uminti.)  Including  the  "Marathon," 
the  Admiralty  proposed  6.605  tons ;  'lie  Inilian  Govern- 
ment proposed  the  "Sphinx"  end  t«o  vessels  of  the 
"  Pigeon  '  class. 

8331.  Which  would  make  a  tonnage  of—  ?-2,640 
tons. 

83^2.  (Mr  J{"rha.i">iA  Is  the  "  Pigeon a  gunboat  ? 
— Sbe  is  a  guuboiit  ot  755  tons. 

83  -3  And  what  is  the  "  Mmithou  "  ?  —  (Adm  ira" 
Kernr'dij.)  Thi*  "  Mnnilhon  "  is  a  third-clnsB  cruiser  of 
2,901)  tons.  KliJ  was  not  employed  solely  in  Indian 
waters  when  I  was  out  there.  The  selection  ot  ships 
was  agreiul  to  i-ubse'iuontly  to  my  time  ;  but  she  formed 
part  of  the  squadron. 

8.  34,  Are  there  four  vessels  exclusively  employed  ;u 
Indian  watox's  now? — Four  of  them  never  leave  ludiim 
waters. 

8  i;i5.  Do  you.  include  in  Indian  waters  the  Persian 
Gulf      iloBt  certainly. 


8336.  The  Sphinx  is  permanently  stationed  there  P — 
The  Sphinx  is  permanently  in  the  Golf,  and  the  other 
three  are  employed  in  this  way  :  There  would  be  one 
always  at  Aden,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  one  at 
Bombay  waiting  to  relieve  the  one  in  the  Gulf.  You 
oannot  do  with  less  than  four,  that  is  impossibio. 

8-t"i7.  (Chi^rm"'}.)  And  it  was  arranged  imder  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference  that  those  ships  are  not  to 
be  employed  beyond  certain  limits  to  be  agreed  upon 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Government  P — 
That  is  so. 

8338.  And  tliat  rule  is  observed  now?— Yes  The 
latest  ord^  were  issied  after  my  time  These 
are  the  orders  to  the  Admiral  : — *'  The  ships  will 
•'  be  under  your  control  and  orders  but  you  are  to 
"  comply  with  the  wishoLi  communicated  to  you 
"  by  the  Indian  Government  as  to  their  employ - 
"  meut.  These  ship*  are  u  -t  to  be  employed  without 
"  the  c;)n8Cnt  of  the  Indian  (Toverntnent  beyou  l  the 
"  under- mentioned  limits."  Then  come  the  limits  of 
the  waters,  nameiy.  north  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Point  de  Galle,  and  thence 
south  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  to  Cape  Halang. 

8339.  Those  limits  were  agreed  upon  between  the 
Admiralty  and  the  India  Office  ? — Yes.  (ilfr.  Cuming.) 
A  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  sent  to  tlie  India  Office,  and  they  either 
accepted  formally  — 1  do  not  recollect  whether  they  made 
a  formal  acceptance  —or  took  no  notice  of  it. 

8340.  On  that  point  there  is  no  difference  between 

you  ? — Xo  (hfferouce. 

8341.  (ilfr.  Bitc\(nin-.i .\  Of  these  four  vessels  one  is 
permanently  stationed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  another 
permanently  stationetl  at  Aden,  and  the  third  out  of  the 
four  relieves  the  Persian  Gulf  vessel  p — (Admiral 
Kenncdtj.)  Tlelievea  the  Persian  Gidf  vessel,  ami  ouo  is 
stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  gencrnlly  at  Trincomalee. 

8342.  Then  there  is  oidy  one  j)eruianciitly  sta- 
tioned iu  tbe  waters  of  India,  that  is  in  tlie  iiay  ol' 
Bengal  ? — The  othern  are  all  in  Indian  waters. 
You  must  have  a  fhip  at  Aden,  that  is  in  Indian 
waters  ;  you  must  have  a  ship  at  Bombay  to  reUcvo  the 
Gulf  ship,  aud  the  other  is  iu  the  Bay  of  Bengid,  with 
her  headquarters  at  Trincomulee. 

8343.  But  do  yon  cotisider  that  "Indian  waters" 
means  the  same  thinp;,  when  applied  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  aud  the  waieis  icnnediateiy  round  the  coast  of 
India  ? — Yes ;  I  can  see  no  other  solution.  If  thu 
Persian  Gulf  is  not  Indian  waters,  to  what  does  the 
term  apply,  to  whom  does  it  belong  P  It  must  bo  Indian 
waters.  All  tbe  intereata  round  the  Persian  Gulf  are 
Indian  interests;  the  ollicials  are  all  Indian  officials, 

8344.  But  do  you  think  there  are  uo  Imperial  interests 
coimected  with  the  Persian  Gulf  P — When  yoit  get  up 
to  Bagdad,  I  suppose  we  are  touching  au  Imperial 
interest,  but  even  there  they  are  ad  Indian  officials. 

8315,  (Cliah-mnn.)  Did  you  ever  send  one  of  tbe  other 
ships  on  the  Indian  station  up  to  the  Persian  Gtdf  P — 
Whenever  required.  Whenever  any  outbreak  was  ex- 
pected, or  took  plice  iu  the  Gulf,  the  Indian  Government 
would  cidl  upon  the  Admiral  to  send  another  ship, 
which,  of  conrso,  he  promptly  did. 

8346.  And  that  ship  would,  probably,  be  one  of  those 
ships  on  the  station  t'>  which  India  does  not  contribute  P 
— Yes,  one  of  those  on  the  station. 

8347.  Therefore,  ot  these  ships  there  are  two  stationed 
on  the  coast  of  India,  one  in  the  Persian.  Gulf,  and  one 
at  Aden  P— Yl-b. 

8848.  The  basis  of  the  Foreign  Office  decision  carried 
out  what  had  previously  been  the  understanding, 
namely,  that  the  Indian  Government  is  to  be  consulted 
as  to  the  munber  of  and  class  of  ships  iu  the  Persian 
Gnlf  and  off  the  coast  of  India  for  Judi-m  iuu*poseBp — 
Yes. 

8349.  Therefore,  the  Persian  Gulf  was  always  included, 
BO  far  OS  concerns  questions  connected  with  the  Indian 
Government,  iu  Indian  waters  p — Yes. 

8350.  [Mr.  Buchtina.i.)  Does  not  what  you  have  read 
ilistinguisli  between  the  Persian  Gnlt  i-nd  off  the  coasts 
of  India  ?  Do  you  not  consider  that  it  is  fair  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  the  naval  services  iu  the  Perriiau 
Gulf  aud  the  naval  services,  iuthe  words  of  the  Treasury, 
"off  tbe  coasts  of  India  "P— No,  I  think  not.  (Mr. 
Cumiug.)  I  think  the  Admiralty  would  hold  that  both 
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are  Indian  purposes,  that  the  Persian  Qnlf  was  as  mnch 
an  Indian  puxpoBe  as  tlte  Bay  o'  Bengal. 

8861.  {Ch-'irmav.)  The  old  Indian  Navy  used  toloc^ 
after  the  Fenuiui  Gnlf,  did  it  not  ^—{Admirtd  Ke.tuedy.) 
Yes. 

8352.  And.  ther^ore,  at  the  time  when  the  Indian 
Navy  existed,  the  service  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  looked 
upon  as  an  Indian  servioe? — Yes,  it  was.  There  is 
another  view ;  if  the  Persian  Golf  is  not  Indian  watei-a, 
why  do  the  Indian  GoTemmeiit  always  keep  one  ox 
their  ships  up  there  permanently  ?  She  goes  nowlipre 
elw.  The  "Lawrence"— one  of  tlio  Indian  Marine 
ships — is  always  Btotioued  in  the  Gulf  for  the  putpose  of 
taking  tixe  Besident  about  from  place  to  place,  showing 
clearly  that  it  is  Indian  wnters. 

8353.  I  see  that  when  the  Admiralty  and  the  Imlia 
Office  came  to  conference  after  the  Foreign  OfQce 
decision,  the  Indian  view  of  the  tonnage  required,  as 
Hr.  Cuming  has  told  ns,  was  2,640  tons,  against  the 
Admiralty  view  of  the  rcqnirements,  nMnely,  6,605  tons. 
The  Indian  view  was  to  ihf  Admiralty  view  almost 
exactly  as  1  to  2.^  ?  —[Mr.  CuMinff.)  Yes. 

8864^5.  iMr.  Byder.)  Is  that  quite  correct  to  say  that 
the  Indian  view  is  2,000  tons  odd;  was  it  not  4,000 
odd  P  -  -Not  the  ships  that  they  iirst  wished  to  select 
The  -1.000  odd  tons  was  the  amended  offer  of  India  after 

the  decision  of  Lord  Rosebery. 

8356-7.  (Cktiirmaij .)  Thatistheirpreseutoffer  ?— Well, 
it  was  an  offer  that  they  made  after  Lord  Bosebery's 
decidon.  Bnt  at  the  time  when  the  Srst  dispute 
b^u  aftei-  the  Foreign  Office  Conference  they  wanted 
to  have  the  ' '  Sphinx  "  and  two  '  *  Pigeons." 

8358.  Ye»  ? — That  narrows  Indian  purposes  down 
to  the  "Sphinx"  for  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  two 

Pigeons"  for  police  duties.  (Admintl  Ke.ntedy.) 
When  I  was  out  there — I  do  not  know  thnt  it  has  any 
bearing  ou  the  snbjt-ct— I  was  not  tieil  to  any  particular 
ships,  only  to  four  ships— ^it  was  left  to  me  what  fonr. 

8359.  Out  of  TOUT  squadron  P— Out  of  my  squadron. 
I  just  used  tlie  sliips  whi<^  were  most  suitable. 
The  "  Marathon"  did  not  happen  to  be  one,  although 
she  was  on  the  station,  but  she  would  take  her  tnni  with 
the  rest.  (Mr.  Cvmiug.)  That  system  was  based  on  the 
old  arrangement  for  we  men ;  no  ahips  were  specially 
allotted ;  in  fact  when  payment  came  to  be  made  the 
flagship  was  allowed  to  reckon  as  one  of  the  ships  in 
Indian  waters. 

8360.  And  now  ? — ^And  now  there  are  four  specially 
allotted  ;  fomerly  any  four  might  have  been  there ;  the 
Admiralty  rather  hold  that  the  fact  of  the  flagship 
having  been  allowed  to  reckon  as  «,nc,  clearlj'  take 
"  Indian  purpwes  "  at  tliat  time  as  being  something 
more  than  police  purposes.  (Admiral  Kemied'f.)  I 
thuik  myself  it  ia  a  tniatake  tying  ua  dowu  to  particular 
ships,  because  it  is  hotter  for  the  squadron  to  keep  them 
on  the  move  for  the  health  of  the  men  ;  bnt  still  they 
have  made  other  ar/angements  since. 

8361.  You  would  hold,  of  course,  that  those  foui' 
veBHels  which  are  now  permanently  stationed  in  Indian 
■watei's  lire  more  valuahlo  fc^r  their  purposes  than  those 
for  which  they  were  substituted  ? — Uudoubfodly  ;  the 
others  were  obfioletc.  Gumwg.)  There  is  a  com- 
jjarisr.n  in  tUe  correspondence  on  the  subject  which 
shows  that  very  clearly.  [Adinirid  Kcnneily.)  The  present 
ships  are  superior  in  tonnage,  S|)eed,  and  armament. 

8362.  In  fact,  ttiey  satisfy  the  object  of  Lord  Cross's 
letter  of  1887  which  has  been  alluded  to  ?— Yes. 

8S63.  Can  yon  say  what  meaning  the  Admiralty 
attached  to  the  proviso  in  the  l^limttes  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Conference  that  Lidia  should  be  consulted  as  to 
the  number  and  claRs  of  ships  to  be  selected  for  Indian 
purposes?— The  Admiralty  considered  that  the  initiative 
in  the  selection  of  the  rAiips  rested  with  them,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  they  sliould  consider  the  requirements  of 
tho  stal'ion  as  a  whole,  and  the  proportion  which  the 
ships  specially  se'f^ted  for  Indian  waters  should  bear 
to  tho  full  strength  of  the  squadron.  The  letter  of  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference  no  doubt  required  tlie 
concent  of  India  to  the  selection,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Coufereiice  would  not  admit  of  the  consent  being 
uni'easonably  wilhliold.  The  objectitm  on  the  part  of 
the  Imliiui  Government  arose  from  tlie  restricted  view 
they  took  of  the  term  Indian  purposes, 

8364.  And  tliet  was  the  real  difference  between  the 
Indian  flovemment  and  the  Admiralty,  that  the  former 
took  a  mu'.i:  lv>\.er  view  of  tlie  uumbur  and  the  natute 
of  the  ships  required  for  Indian  purposes  Yes. 


8365  Has  the  Indian  Government  expert  ad  vice  on 
maritime  mattei-s  which  would  entitle  its  opinion  on  the 
requirements  of  the  Naval  Service  to  equal  weight  with 
that  of  the  Admiralty  ? — Possibly  as  regards  the  vessels 
required  for  police  purposes,  but  not  as  to  the  general 
duties,  general  protection  and  protection  of  trade,  &c. 
The  opinion  of  the  naval  authorities,  who  are  responsible 
for  these,  must  obviously  have  greater  weight,  and 
indeed  for  all  the  duties  the  servioe  responsible  would 
appear  to  be  able  to  form  the  best  opinion. 

8366.  I  suppose  the  Admiralty  view  would  be  this  : 
that  the  Admiralty,  being  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Kmpire,  must  be  the  deciding  anthority  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  defence  ia  carried  out  on  uiy 
particular  ooastp — They  would  consider  that  greater 
weight  should  be  given  to  their  opinion. 

8367.  And  they  could  not  admit  a  divided  and 
duplicate  authority  in  deciding  how  that  defence  was  to 
be  carried  out ;  they  would  allow  that  under  the  Foreign 
Office  Conference  the  India  Office  might  require  a 
certain  number  of  slups  to  be  constantly  kept  in  Indian 
waters,  but  beyond  that  the  Indian  Government  must 
leave  the  manner  in  which  those  ships  are  nsed  at 
different  times  to  tho  Admiral  representing  the  Navy  ? — 
Yes.  The  Admiralty  are  the  best  judges  of  the  ships 
required  for  each  part  of  tho  world. 

8368.  And  though  wo  know  they  have  got  an  ex- 
perienced naval  officer  on  the  spot,  yet  tho  opinion  of 
that  officer  alone  would  hardly  bo  taken  as  a  counter- 
weight to  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  ?—  ilis  opinion  is 
very  good.  Captain  Heit,  of  course,  iaa  naval  man  who 
knows  just  as  much  about  it  as  any  of  us,  but  not  more. 

8369-70.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  Captain  Heit's  experience  in  any  way; 
bnt  in  such  a  case  as  that,  it  is  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  officer  against  the  department  with  the 
Minister  at  its  head  p — Yes. 

8371.  And  a  Department  with  the  Minister  at  its  head 
is  the  authority  responsible  fco  Parliament  ? — I  think  so. 

83"2.  {Mr.  Couitieij.)  But  do  these  authorities 
proceed  on  the  same  basis  'f  Dees  Captain  Hext  regard 
pmely  what  he  thinks  is  necessary  for  India;  do  the 
Admiralty  take  in  other  oonsiderations  as  to  the  employ- 
nient  of  tho  fleet:'— Captain  Hext  takes  the  view  of 
India,  if  that  ia  what  you  mean,  sir,  no  doubt, 

S373.  Yes,  but  the  Admiralty  someth:ng  more  ? — 
The  Admiralty  would  taice  a  broader  view  of  the 
situation.  Captain  Hext  on  the  spot  as  a  servant  of  the 
Indian  (Government  would,  natur«Uy,  I  do  notsay.be 
biasaed,  but,  of  course,  he  wctild  view  it  frcm  the  Indian 
standpoint,  which  poaeibly  may  be  a  i-estricted  one. 

8374.  May  not  both  conclnsions  be  right  though  they 
differ  from  one  another  i'  May  not  hia  eonclosiou  b<i 
riglit  as  to  what  is  wanted  for  India,  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  Admivnlty  be  right,  having  regard  to  what  is 
wanted  for  the  Navy  ?— -Thes-  are  both  right  but  the 
rook  they  spUt  upon  is  always  "  Indian  purposes." 
Captain  Hext  contends  on  the  part  of  India  that  a 
few  small  ships  is  all  that  tiiey  require;  the  Admiralty 
contend  that  that  is  not  sufficient. 

8375  For  what  ? — For  the  general  protection  of 
India.  Then  we  come  to  the  question  of  "  Indian 
purposes."  Ixjrd  Koaebeiy  in  his  award  main- 
tains in  regard  to  Indian  purpoEes,"  the  broader 
view.  Captain  Hext  says  that  he  oould  do  certain 
police  duties  and  protect  the  interests  of  India 
generally,  with,  say,  three  small  ships.  Well,  we 
■ay  it  is  impossible.  Then  there  is  another  question 
which  we  have  not  perhap  s  come  to  yet.  and  that  is  the 
anning  of  the  Indion  Marine  shipH.  If  he  had  sU 
his  ships  armed  no  dou^t  he  could  do  a  great  deal; 
but  then  there  is  a  great  objection  to  amung  those 
ships. 

8376.  {CMirmi'ii.)  That  we  shall  come  to  hiter  on  ?— 

Yes 

8877.  Conr'.niy.)  Is  there  any  analogous  con- 

troversy between  the  Austmhan  C<donics  and  the 
Admiralty? — No,  it  is  not  altogether  a  pamllel  case. 
{Mr.  CiimidijA  There  i.s  no  controversy  with  them  that 
I  know  of.  They  have  made  an  arrangement  and  they 
pay  under  it  regularly  and  no  que,!tion  arises. 

837i^.  But  lias  that  settlement  been  effected  more  in 
accordance  witli  the  Indian  or  tho  Adu-irulty  view 
of  the  Indian  diQiculty  P— I  could  not  say.  It  was 
settled  at  a  conference.  I  believe  representfttives  from 
the  Colonies  came  here,  but  I  do  not  know  bow  they 
arrived  at   the   arrangement.    But  the  calculation 
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16  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  on  a  different 
basis  from  what  was  settled  at  the  Foreign  Office 
Conference  and  applied  to  the  Indian  ships. 

8379.  (JIfr.  Buchawm.)  Bnt  it  gives  mnoh  better 
terms  to  Australia  than  India  gets  P— Well.  Australia 
has  no  power  to  requisition  ships  as  India  has.  The 
Australian  ships  do  no  police  duties  for  the  Colonies  The 
ships  that  we  bave  in  Indian  waters  can  be  requisitioned 
by  the  Indian  Government,  and  the  Commander  in-Chief 
is  bound  to  comply  with  any  request  that  is  not 
absolutely  dangerous  ;  bnt  there  is  no  such  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies. 

8880.  No,  bnt  from  the  financial  point  of  view 
Australia  gets  mnoh  better  terms  than  India  does  from 
the  ships  supplied  P— I  do  not  think  yon  can  quite 
sever  the  financial  advantage  to  the  one  or  the  other 
from  the  services  required  from  the  one  or  the  other. 

8381.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  Australia  does  get  better 
terms  P— As  a  matter  of  fact  Australia  does  not  pinr  the 
fall  cost  of  the  ships  which  are  there,  and  Ititua  is 
expected  to. 

8382.  They  get  a  much  lai^er  tonnage  for  the  money 
they  give  tban  India  does  P— I  have  not  the  actual 
tonnage  in  my  mind,  but  I  should  admit  that  they  paid 
less  for  the  daips  than  Aidia  is  asked  to  pay,  betnuse 
they  do  not  pay  the  full  cost. 

8383.  (Mr.  Courtney.)  That  is  quite  sufficient ;  in  the 
one  case  you  get  what  you  believe  to  be  the  full  cost, 
and  you  dsBire  to  get  that  ;  and  in  the  other  you  do 
not  ? — Yes,  bnt  the  Admiralty  pointed  out  in  a  letter 
to  the  India  Office  when  they  brought  forward  the 
Australia  cnne,  that  the  two  things  were  different  There 
were  two  difierent  agreements  to  work  on.  The  Austra- 
lian was  based  on  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  the  Admiralty  might  not  get,  if  the  arrange- 
ment were  renewed,  better  terms  in  the  future.  I 
imagine  that  the  Admiralty  would  probably  endeavonr 
to  get  the  full  cost.  It  was  the  first  arrangement  made 
with  the  Colonies,  and  it  was  a  tentative  arrangement. 

8384.  {Mr.  Unchmnn.)  But  is  there  any  equitable 
reason  why  yon  should  endeavour  to  get  the  full  cost 
out  of  India  and  not  out  of  Australia  p— I  should  not 
like  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

8385.  But  can  you  give  the  Admiralty  opinion  ? — I 
have  never  seen  anv  official  opinion  ou  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty.  {Adinir  <}  Ke-iTie  l'j.)  The  India  Office,  in  a 
letter  on  the  2.'trd  May.  1895,  says  n  ■  -h-^-ib  of  that :  — 
*'  Ton  now,  however,  state  th4it  thn  subsidy  paid  by  the 
'*  Australi-n  Colonit-s  fiUls  eonsia  rubly  short  of  the 
"  sum  netually  incun'Cil ;  and  as  Mr.  Fo  n-ler  does  not 
"  wish  to  iu-ge  a  depurture  from  the  agreement  to  pay 
"  the  whole  cost  of  the  vessels  that  may  be  selected,  he 
*'  will  no  longer  prttss  for  a  reduction  txa.  the  analogy  of 
*'  the  Australian  agreement." 

8:J86-8.  (Ch'tirmm.)  But,  Mr.  Cuming,  I  think  it 
bos  been  nrgned,  and  is  argued  in  these  papers,  that, 
though  the  basis  of  the  calt^ulatiou  for  the  Australian 
Squadron,  and  that  of  the  Indian  Squadron  would 
differ,  in  substance  it  does  not  come  to  a  very  great 
difference  ? — ihfr.  Cuming.)  The  Admimlty  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoided  all  contraversy  in,  detail  on  the  subjeot 
of  the  difFerent  contributions.  I  think,  in  one  letter, 
they  pointed  out  that  taking  the  proportion  of  tonnage 
of  the  squadron  there  was  not  very  much  difference 
between  the  two  cases. 

8:189-90.  In  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty  to  the 
Treasury,  dated  8th  January.  1891,  tbe  following 
passE^e  occurs: — "In  the  minutes  of  the  conference, 
"  an  allusion  is  madrf  to  the  arrangement  with  the 
"  Australian  Government  for  the  vessels  provided  under 
**  the  Imperial  Defence  Act.  This  had  reference  more 
"  especially  to  the  limit  of  radius  of  employment  of 
"  the  special  Indian  ships  rather  than  to  the  financial 
"  terms  of  the  arrangement.    For  the  purposes  of 

oomparison,  I  am  instructed  to  enclose  a  memoran- 
"  dum  marked  B..  showing  what  the  amount  payable 
*'  by  India  would  be  if  the  t&^ma  were  the  some  as  those 

with  Australia,  In  doing  so.  however,  I  am  to 
"  observe  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  are  not 
*'  altogetlier  analogous,  and  that,  although  no  provision 
*'  was  made  with  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  a  sinking 
'*  or  replacement  fund,  on  the  other  hand  the  duration 
**  of  the  contract  is  limited  to  ten  years,  and  the  rate 
"  of  interest  ohai^eable  on  first  cost  is  five  percent., 
* '  instead  of  three  per  cent,  as  now  proposed.  The  pro- 
"  posal  is  based  on  tlie  principle  of  India  recouping  the 
<*  actual  outlay  incurred  in  provitlingand  maintaining  the 


*'  TesselB,"  and  enclosed  in  this  letter  are  two  statement^ 
the  first  lowing  the  Admiralty  calcnlntiou  about  whioh 
we  are  speaking,  namely,  that  which  arrived  at  the  total 
sum  for  the  four  vessels,  tlie  **  Marathon,"  the  "  Brisk," 
the  "I*igeon,"  and  the  "Hphini."of  U7,000i. ;  the  second 
statement  showing  the  firat  cost,  the  contribution  nt  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  anniun  on  first  cost,  and  the 
estimated  amount  ol  annual  maintenance  ut*  the  four 
above-mentioned  vessels  to  be  employed  in  Indian 
wateiB  (on  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  made  with  the 
Australasian  Oolonien),  and  that  amounts  to  106.000'. 
As  tliercfore.  nndor  the  arrangement  now  made,  the 
Imperial  Government  accepts  lOO.OdO/.  from  India,  I 
think  if  the  Admiralty  was  right  in  that  calculation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Imperial  Government  is  accepting  a  less 
sum  than  would  be  payable,  it'  tbe  s(|nadron  were 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  Australasian  agreement  P — 
That  is  so.  It  is  quite  true,  us  you  wcro  suggesting, 
that,  based  on  the  Anstrolian  mode  of  calculation,  the 
four  Admiralty  shixra  would  be  paid  for  by  India  at  the 
rate  of  106,000/.  a  year,  instead  of  llT-OOOf.  a  year.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  India  only  pays  lOO.UOOi. 

83f  1-3.  {Mr.  Bitch  nnn.)  I  am  speaking  from  memory, 
bnt  I  think  it  waa  stiited  in  Captain  Hext's  evidence 
that  for  the  Tessels  supplied  by  the  Admiralty  to 
Australia,  Australia  pays  less  than  ladia  does.  Is 
that  not  a  matter  of  factP — I  uo  not  think  so. 
There  was  a  calculation  made,  but  it  was  not  followed 
up  very  much,  India  did  not  think  our  calculation  was 
a  coireot  one,  but, as  tht-y  dropped  that  quesrion,  it  was 
not  gone  into.  It  was  that  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
sclooted  by  the  Admiralty  for  India  waa  '44-  of  the 
whole  squadron  and  the  tonnage  of  the  Australian  ships 
was  about  '4S. 

8394.  (JIfr.  Bnrhtmtn.)  This  is  the  statement  which 
I  was  referring  to.  Captain  Hext  says  (Q.  7036-^) 
"  according  to  the  Inst  produced  evidence  AtiHtralta 
**  for  126,000/.,  which  they  submit  must  not  be 
**  exceeded,  has  four  cruisers  and  one  gunboat  in 
"  commission,  total  tonnage  ll,0;t5  tons ;  and  one 
"  cruiser  and  r.ne  gunboat  in  reserve  cf  3,310  tons  and 
*'  the  whole  of  these  sh>p4  are  in  addition  to  the  Boyol 
"  Navy  Australian  squadron ;  thus,  even  if  we  leave 
"  out  the  two  ships  in  reserve.  Australia  pays  ll*-t/.  per 
"  ton."  Then  he  contrnKts  the  payment  of  India,  and 
Buys  ''India  will  pay  at  the  rate  of  15/.  per  ton  and 
"  not  only  this,  bnt  not  a  single  ship  is  added  to  the 
*'  existing  squadron."  Uo  you  admit  the  correctness  of 
that  evidence  ? — I  ehouUl  like  to  examine  it  very 
carefully  before  1  could  give  any  opinion  about  it. 

8395.  (Chairman.)  It  would  be  useful  to  us  if  you 
would  look  at.  this  Btatemeut,  which  I  have  read  to  you, 
which  gave  106,000/.,  instead  of  117,000/.,  as  the  sum 
which,  on  the  Australian  principle,  India  would  contri- 
bute, and  compare  it  with  Captain  Hext's  statement, 
and  ihon'  us  if  you  can  reconcile  them.  Could  yon  ?— 
Yes. 

8396.  {Mr.  Buchiinaii .)  And  then,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
besides  this  payment  of  lOO'.OOOZ.  a  year,  India  makes  a  • 
payment  of  60,000/.  a  year  for  the  other  four  ships  and 
thas  there  is  no  corresponding  payment  on  the  part  of 
Australia  P — Australia  keeps  up  some  ships  of  her  own. 

8397.  So  does  India,  so  far  as  the  Indian  Marine  if 
concerned,  but  the  GO.UOO/.  is  beyond  that. — 

8398.  (Chairman.)  Australia  does  not  contribute  any- 
thing corresponding  to  that  60,000^.  a  year  P — It  does 
not  employ  the  Admiralty  to  do  any  work  of  that  sort. 

8399.  But  does  she  keep  any  fioatiug  batteries  of  her 
own  ? — She  has  some  for  harbour  defence. 

8399a.  (Mr,  Buchanan.)  But  she  makes  no  payment 
in  any  sense  corresponding  to  iliis  60,000/.  ? — No,  she 
manages  them  herself.  (Admiral  Kemierhj.)  There  are 
some  vessels  belonging  to  Australian  Colonies  for  local 
defence,  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  Colonies. 

8400.  {Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  boUi  India  and 
Australia  pro'ect  what  you  may  call  their  interior  waters 
and  their  ports  ? — (Mr.  CMmmj.)  Yes. 

8401.  Australia  keeps  her  own  ships,  ami  the  charge 
for  those  ships  is  borne  on  her  own  budget  >— Quite  so. 

8402.  As  far  as  a  certain  class  of  'fliipa,  which  India 
has  for  that  pnriiose,  is  ctmccriied,  she,  as  it  were,  fon- 
trauts  with  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  the  service 
by  the  payment  of  &y,600/.  ii  year,  and  for  that  payment 
of  59,600/.  a  year  the  Imperial  Government  keeps  np 
these  port  iXetcJicen'i —{Admiral  Kcnne-lif.)  AU the  port 
defence  ships. 
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8408.  And,  therefore,  until  we  know  for  what  number 
of  ahipB  for  defence  of  porta  the  Australian  budgets 
proTide,  we  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  compare  that 
69,000/.  with  the  Australian  chaif;e  ?— No. 

8404.  {Mr.  Buchnmtn.)  There  is  nothing  in  Australia 
which  at  all  oorreapouds  to  the  Marine  Survey  Depart, 
ment  which  is  maintained  in  India  ?—{Mr.  Gwming.) 
The  Anatrnliam  have  paid  a  good  deal  towards  surreys 
in  Australia ;  they  have  paid  a  nmtribntiou  to  several  of 
them. 

8405.  But  they  do  not  pay  any  fixed  annual  oon. 
tribution.  do  they  ?— Yes,  1  think  in  some  cases  they 
have  paid  half. 

84'>6.  For  special  services  Yes. 

8407.  But  there  is  a  regular  Survey  Department  in 
the  Indian  Marine,  is  there  not;  cue  or  two  ships 
told  offP  —  {Aihniml  Kennedy.)  Yes,  there  is  the 
investigator." 

8408.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  the  Australian 
service'— 'jtfr.  i'^w'tiq.)  There  may  be;  1  could  not 
say  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  know  they  have  con- 
tributed towards  surveys  carried  out  by  the  Imperial 
Government. 

8409.  But  the  whole  of  the  surveya  in  Indian  waters 
■re  done  by  the  I  ndian  Qovernment  and  at  their  charges  F 
— {Admind  Kennedy.)  Yev,  that  is  so. 

That  is  an  additional  expense  which  India  takes  upon 
itself  P 

8410.  (Ch'ninruoi.)  There  is  this  difference;  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  tlva  contribution  from  Australia  isthe 
first  of  its  kind.  Until  1888  or  1889,  Australasia  never 
paid  anything  whatever  towards  the  Navy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  very  early  times,  from  the  time  the 
English  became  the  masters  of  India,  the  East  India 
Oompany  had  always  maintained  an  Indian  Navy.  The 
two  States,  therefore,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  start  from 
a  different  point,  that  is  to  say.  the  Indian  Qovern. 
ment  had  always  maintained  its  own  Navy,  the  Austra- 
lian Government  had  never  maintained  its  Navy  ? — No. 
(Mr.  Cuming.)  I  think  it  might  be  said  the  Colonies 
were  behindhand ;  they  were  not,  as  has  been  put,  a 
duly-constituted  Empire,  and  they  were  gradually  grow- 
ingup.  It  was  only  about  the  jear  1870  that  the  English 
troops  were  withdrawn,  so  that  England  paid  for  the 
whole  of  the  troops  for  the  Colonies  up  till  then.  Then 
the  Colonies  took  the  coBt  of  the  'roops,  and  it  is  hoped, 
as  time  goes  on,  that  they  will  take  more  and  more  a 
share  of  the  cosn  of  the  Navy.  {Admiral  Kennedy.) 
Soice  of  the  Cf^loniea  do  not  pay  anything  at  all  towards 
the  up  keep  of  the  Navy,  but  1  think  they  ought  to. 

8411 .  Without  pressing  that  point  further,  it  is  fair  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  one  case  it  has  been  the 
recognised  duty  of  the  Indian  Navy  to  look  after  the 
protection  of  her  own  coasts  and  her  own  tra-^e,  whereas 

.  it  had  not  been  bo  in  the  ca»c  of  the  Au  stralian  Colonios ; 
and,  as  yon  eay.  there  ave  a  good  many  Colonies  that  do 
not  contribute  anythiug  ? — That  is  so. 

8412.  (Mr,  Courlneij.)  It  is  a  matter  of  histozy ;  it  is 
more  a  matter  of  asserting  power  than  the  recognition 
of  duty  ? — {Mr.  Vtiming.)  I  am  afraid  tbat  is  a  question 

which  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  answer. 

8413.  (Ch<iirmnn.)  Do  you  suppose,  if  the  two  Govern- 
raents  reverted  to  the  old  gtate  of  things  before  1862,  if 
the  Admiralty  restricted  its  duties  in  ludinu  waters 
precisely  to  those  which  it  discharged  before  1862,  that 
tlie  Indian  Government  would  be  able  to  effectually 
disdiarge  the  duties  thus  devolving  upon  it  with  the 
force  which  they  now  represent  as  sufficient  P — 'Admiral 
Ki'mtidij.)  No. 

8414.  "May  it  not  explain  the  divergence  of  views 
which  now  exist,,  that  the  Indian  Govemmeut  do  not 
coutemplat*  undertaking,  or  paying  for,  the  same 
amcimt  of  duties  as  devolved  on  the  old  Indian 
Navy? — 1  think  so.  The  Indian  Government  would 
throw  the  whole  cost  of  the  general  protection  afforded 
by  the  fleet  on  the  Imperial  Government. 

8415.  And  that  would  be  transferring  to  the  Impenal 
Government  a  portion  oC  those  duties  which  the  Indian 
Government  discharged  wliile  it  had  its  own  navy  P — 
Yes. 

8416.  Tn  fact,  it  assumes  as  granted  the  transfer 
from  tiie  Indian  taxpayer  to  the  British  taxpayer  of  a 
considerable  yart  of  the  naval  charge  which  the  Indian 
taxpayer  here*  before  1862  ?— It  appenn  to  be  bo. 


8417.  Is  there  any  proof  that  the  Admiraliiy  or  the 
Treasury  have  evw  accepted  that  position  P — have 
never  heard  of  it. 

8418.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  i.e.,  of  that  portion  of  it,  the  duties  of  which 
were  assumed  by  the  Admiralty  in  1862P — I  have  no 
actual  knowledge.  1  think  they  admit  300,0001.  per 
annum.  (3fr.  Cti'.ning.)  That  *wns  a  calculation  made. 
I  do  not  know  whetlier  the  Government  of  India  made 
it.  (Adiiiir.il  Kennedy.)  That  was  a  verf  rough  calcu- 
lation, but  I  think  it  was  admitted  that  it  ooat 
300,000/. 

8419.  I  think  Mr,  Eyder  made  as  profound  a  atndy  of 
the  Bubjeet  as  oould  be  made  on  the  vetr  indifibrent  and 
insufficient  material  that  was  at  hand  ;  and,  I  think, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  (concui-ring  in  tlut  witii  Captain 
Low's  book)  that  about  liOO.OOOI.  represented  the  sum 
vhich  the  Navy  cost  tlui  Indian  Government. 

8420.  (Mr.  li^dpr.)  I  think  the  Treasury  thought  that 
was  a  safe  estunate.  It  was  put  before  tiie  Ind^ 
Office ;  the  India  Office  have  referred  to  it  from  time  to* 
time  in  papers  of  their  own.  but  have  never  directly 
combated  it,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they  would  have 
done  BO  if  they  had  had  the  power  of  disputing  it  P — It 
seems  to  be  admitted,  then.  {Mr.  Cuming.)  It  was  in  a 
paper  put  before  Lord  Bosebery. 

8421.  [Chairman.)  Since  1864  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  our  naval  expenditure  P — (Adminil  Kennetiy.) 
Yes. 

8422.  How  would  the  estimates  of  1858 -5i>  compare 
with  those  of  the  present  year  P — The  estimates  for 
1858-S9were  9,UM27/..  and  for  1896-97  21,82;i.000i., 
an  apparent  increase  of  12,682.8732.,  but,  after  allowing 
for  transfer  of  services,  the  net  increase  is  about 
12,00(.>.000i. 

842;{.  Over  double  ?— From  9,000,000?.  in  the  one  case, 
to  nearly  22,000,000;.  in  ]*-96, 

8424.  Do  you  suppose  that,  if  the  Indian  Navy  had 
been  maintained  to  the  present  day.  discharging  the 
sime  duties  as  it  discharged  in  1862,  its  cost  would  have 
increased  ?— Very  much  so,  it  certainly  would  have  been 

doubled  or  trebled. 

8425.  Then,  if  its  net  cost  m  1862  was  300,000/.  or 
thereabouts,  you  would  expect  that  its  cost  now  would 
be  at  least  600  0001.  or  700,000/.  I  certainly  think  so, 
because  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  keep  sliips 
up  to  date  would  require  such  an  enormous  outlay 
compared  with  that  on  the  old  ships. 

8426.  Before  the  great  war  the  power  of  France  in 
the  East  Indies  had  been  practically  crushed,  had  it 
not  P — I  believe  so, 

8427.  And  during  the  gi'eat  war  did  the  Admiralty 
keep  a  great  force  on  the  coast  of  India  i*— No,  I  tiiink 
not,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

8428.  Did  the  Admiralty  convoy  the  Indian  trade? 
or  did  the  bulk  of  the  East  Ibidia  Company  Teasels  Bail 
armed  end  able  to  defend  themselves  P — I  am  under 

the  impression  that  they  defended  themselves. 

8429.  So  far,  then,  the  Eflst  India  Company  kept  their 
own  coasts  tiud  looked  after  their  own  trade "?-  -£es. 

8430.  Putting  all  these  facts  together,  would  you  hold 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy  in  1862  was 
financially  a  boon  to  the  Indian  Goverument,  and  that 
the  present  subsidy  does  not  irajKwe  so  great  a 
burthen  on  the  Indiau  taxpayer  as  he  must  have  borne 
if  the  old  condition  of  things  as  it  existed  prior  to  1862 
had  remained  in  force  Yes,  the  abohtion  of  tlie 
Indian  Navy  must  be  fimincially  a  boon.  As  reganls 
the  second  part  of  your  question,  the  cost  to  the  Indian 
taxpayer,  had  the  old  couditious  continued,  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  the  snbsidy. 

84;!1.  "Were  you  aware,  when  you  were  in  conamaml  of 
the  East  Indian  Squadron,  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Marine  Act  of  1884?— I  was  aware  of  it  but  h"d  no 
occasitii!  to  deal  with  it,  seeing  tliat  it  did  not  apply  to 
me 

84;i2.  But  you  knew  of  the  Act  ?— Yes,  I  was  familiar 
with  it. 

84: 3.  The  policy  of  not  keeping  up  a  separate  Indian 
Navy  must  be  reftardcd  as  settled,  but  Captain  liext 
seemed  to  think  tibat,  from  a  financial  point  o£  view,  it 
might  be  cheaper  for  India  to  keep  her  own  navy. 
Looking  at  the  questimi  simply  as  a  financial  problem, 
should  you  agree  with  Captain  Hext  on  that  point?— 
No.   I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  that  it  should  be 
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cheaper  Lor  India  to  keep  her  own  navy.  To  start  a 
navy  thoy  -woiiUl  require  at  least  half-a-dozen  ships  of 
the  ■ '  Bonaventure  "  clnss,  which  would  cost  a  couple 
of  millions  stmight  away,  besides  a  large  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats and  amaller  vessels.  And,  having  got  them,  I  do 
not  Bee  how  they  are  going  to  man  them  or  fight  them ; 
they  could  officer  them,  they  have  got  very  good 
officers  in  the  Indian  Marine  ;  but,  though  the  Bombay 
Lascar  is  a  very  good  sailor  man,  I  am  afraid  that 
he  would  hardly  be  fit  to  be  matched  against  the  men 
of  a  foreign  up  to  date  navy. 

8134.  [Mr.  Buchtnii)).)  Is  not  that  rather  a  different 
sort  of  navy  from  what  Captain  Hext  had  in  contempla- 
tion in  his  evidence  the  other  day  Possibly. 

8435-0.  I  mean,  yon  are  contemplating  the  establish- 
ment by  India  of  a  naval  force  dmilar  to  that  which  we 
keep  in  Indian  waters  ? — Yes. 

8437.  I  certainly  do  not  thmk  Captain  Hext  meant 
that  ? — He  meant,  perhaps,  arming  the  present  Indian 
Marine  ships. 

8438.  I  would  say,  summarising  what  he  said,  he 
meant  that  if  you  allowed  the  armament  to  be  put 
on  board  the  ships  they  have  already  got  they 
could  discharge  all  the  duties  enomcrated  in  the 
Indian  Marine  Act  ?— Just  the  police  duties,  jfes. 
iMr.Cnm  'nig.)  I  think  all  Captain  Hezt's  calculations 
are  based  on  the  understanding  that  the  Ilosebery 
award  is  to  be  put  aside,  and  that  Uie  whole  cost  of 
general  protection  is  to  fall  on  the  Imperial  Govern' 
ment.  It  is  a  question,  wherever  yon  touch  it,  that 
always  comes  bauk  to  what  is  the  deBnition  of  **  Indian 
purposes.'' 

8439.  I  am  afraid  that  is  another  question ;  but  what  I 
meant  was  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  Captain  Hext, 
when  yon  are  Kpeakiuj*  about  the  tinnncial  que.stion,  to 
Kct'  up  ft  oomparisou  oi  that  sort?  —\A'liniml  K'niiieilif.) 
Theansweris  "  No"  to  that  question  about  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  case ;  but  it  is  trenching  on  the  next 
question  about  the  armament  of  the  Indian  Marine ;  if 
that  was  his  idea. 

8440.  iCI'a'niiiiii.)  The  position,  in  fact,  that  Captain 
Hext  was  taking  up  wan  this,  that  the  Indian  Navy  uhouid 
consist  of  the  ex'sting  ships  which  are  under  his 
direction,  employetl  in  police  duties  along  the  coast, 
and  tmnsporting  troops  round  the  t'oast — insiguificant 
duties  of  Uiut  kiml  i**— Yes. 

8441.  And  his  re-constitiition  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
therefore,  meant  this  that  the  Imperial  Navy  was  to  do 
all  the  duties  of  guarding  the  Indian  coast,  only  that  India 
was  to  bo  relieved  from  paying  for  them.  That  is  what  it 
mast  come  to  P— Yes,  but  then  I  think  he  proposes  to 
arm  the  Indian  Marine. 

8442.  Yes,  I  have  not  come  to  that,  bnt  I  think  he 
did. 

8443.  (Sir  Jiuiws  FeUc.)  Certainly  he  depi-ocated 
greatly  their  armament  having  been  disallowed  p — ^Yes, 
bnt  we  vUl  come  to  thut  presently. 

{Chidrman.)  Perhaps  he  was  prepared  to  take  rather 
more  work  than  at  present ;  he  was  prepared  to  do  the 
work,  yon  say,  of  the  "  Sphinx  "  ? 

8444.  {ifr.  fiuchinian.)  I  nnderstood  his  idea  to  be 
that  he  would  be  preimretl  to  do  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Indian  Marine  now,  and  also  all  that  is  done  by 
three  ships  out  of  the  four — the  "Sphinx"  and  tho 
other  two  shipa — that  he  would  be  jirepared  to  do  that 
under  the  Indian  Government,  and  that  he  thouf^ht  it 
could  be  done  equally  efficiently  and  at  any  rate  not  at  a 
financial  loss  to  India? — ^Yes,  buc  to  do  so  yon  must 
arm  those  ships. 

8445.  And  he  was,  of  course,  strongly  in  favour  of 
putting  an  armament  on  board  the  Indian  Marine  ships  P 
— Well,  I  will  tell  yon  the  answer  of  the  Admiralty  tc 
that  when  the  question  is  pat  to  me. 

8446.  (C  It  air  )i.  an.)  Supposing  that  idea  were  carried 

out  supposing  tliose  Royal  Navy  ships  were  withdrawn 

and  nothing;  paid  for  them  by  India,  and  that  India 
bought  its  own  three  ship.s  and  kept  them  on  the 
coast  as  part  of  its  uavy.  do  you  think  that  they  could 
do  that  cheaper  than  lOO.OOOi.  a  year  ?— If  they  bought 
their  own  ships  ? 

8447.  Yes,  and  added  them  to  thei*-  Imlian  Navy, 
mauniug  them  and  [  aying  for  all  th-i  expenses  of  them  P 
—I  should  think  the,y  conld,  but  I  have  never  gone  into 
the  calculation. 

I  87300. 


8448.  Less  than  100,000^  P— I  should  think  Bo,  subject 
to  a  calculation  being  made ;  but  then  they  oonld  not 
do  it  at  all  unless  the  ships  were  armed. 

8449-50.  But  including  the  armament,  1  mean. 
Tliej-  are  to  be  completely  masters  of  the  fthips, 
to  buy  them,  to  maintain  them,  to  man  them,  and 
to  arm  them,  and,  if  they  did  that,  could  they  do  it 
do  von  think  for  less  than  lOO.nou/.  ?_I  think  tliey 
might  do  it  with  100,000/.  {Mr.  i'nming.)  Should  not 
the  comparison  be  with  50,000/.  not  with  100,000/., 
50,000/.  is  forthe  police  duties ;  they  offer  the  Admiralty 
50,000/.  for  doing  the  police  duties. 

8451.  I  was  taking  what  Mr.  Bachanan  said,  which 
probalily,  as  far  as  I  remember,  correctly  represents 
what  Captain  Hext  put,  that,  if  he  had  an  indepen- 
dent navy,  he  would  add  to  tlie  present  Indian  Maime  a 
couple  or  tliree  ships. 

8452.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Enongh  ships  to  do  these 
duties.  I  do  not  know  that  he  stated  the  amount. 

8435.  {Vhairmin )  And  I  want  to  get  Admizal.. 
Eennedv's  view,  whether,  if  these  three  ships  were  added, 
he  could  establish  them  and  add  them  to  the  BkUui 
Navy  for  less  than  lOO^OOo/.  ayear?  {Admiral  Kmniidy) 
I  think  we  could  arrive  at  tlut  if  we  knew  what  is  the 
cost  of  the  "  Sphinx."  She  is  a  perfect  ship  for  the 
Gulf,  and  the  "  Lawrence  "  is  another,  a  sister  ship 
to  the  '*  Sphinx." 

8454.  {Mr.Bwhan  tn.')  The '*  Lawrence  "  is  one  of  the 
Indian  Marine  ?— She  is  one  of  the  Indian  Marine.  {Mr. 
Cuming)  t)l,O00/.  was  the  costof  the  "Sphinx."  {Attmiml 
Keiineay)  To  do  the  workof  the  Persian  Gnlf  alone  would 
require  three  ships,  I  consider,  of  the  "  Sphinx  "  class  ; 
but,  even  if  there  were  only  two,  that  woald  amount  to 
120,0  lO/.,  supposing  there  were  two  "Sphinxes."  {Mr. 
Cnm  '.ng.\  Tlie  yearly  cost  on  our  basis  is  21,000^ 
{.{dini ni I  Kenv&hj. )  ^\'e^  they  could  run  three 
•■  Sphinxes  "  for  tK),000i.  roughly  speaking. 

8455.  [Chttirmtn.)  The  point  that  struck  me  was  this 
— the  Aihuiralty  is  a  great  organisation  and  piol:«bIy  it 
coidd  keep  three  ships  of  that  kind  going  somewhat 
more  cheaply  than  the  very  small  Indian  Department 
wliich  the  reconstituted  Indian  Na\'y  would  represent.  I 
should  have  thought  that  if  India  started  its  own  Navy 
again,  even  in  that  small  beginning,  she  would  find  it 
more  expensive  than  tJie  Aomiralty  P— Well  the  wages 
are  so  cheap  ;  I  should  think  that  India  conld  run  them 
cheaper  ;  but  that  is  e.nclusive  of  many  charges  which  do 
not  come  into  the  Admiralty  calculation. 

845'>.  {SirJa-ncePeile.)  Why  would  you  require  three 
"Sphinxes"  forthe  Per-ian  Gulf  when  one  "Sphinx" 
suffices  now  ? — I  believe  you  could  do  the  work  of 
tlie  Persian  Gulf  really  with  two  ships  of  the  "  Sphinx  " 
class,  supposing  they  were  armed,  one  relieving  the 
other,  but  it  is  not  allowing  for  any  contingency  of 
taking  down  or  refitting,  and  that .  is  the  reason  why, 
to  do  the  work  properly,  you  woidd  always  have  to 
have  one  in  reserve  -  making  thi-ee. 

8457.  (Ch  iirman.)  Have  you  anything  to  Say  as  to 
the  desirability  of  recoustituting  an  armed  Indian 
Marine,  as  recommended  by  Captain  Uext.  involving  as 
it  does  the  armame:jt  of  the  ships  ?— I  have  no 
instructions  to  notice  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Director  of  Indian  Marine  in  his  evidence  before  this 
Commiesion  on  the  subject  of  the  reconstitution  of  an 
Indian  Navy,  or  to  admit  directly  or  indirectly  that  such 
a  question  is  open.  It  has  been  finally  decided  that  a 
return  to  the  system  wjbich  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
East  India  Company  is  not  posaibJe.  There  can  be 
but  one  Xavy  tor  that  service,  the  Imperial  Navy, 
governed  by  the  Queen's  officers  with  undivided 
responsibility. 

SibS.  And,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  Indian  vessels 
M'ould  not  be  under  the  Imperial  Naval  Commander,  the 
A.dmiraUy  would  object  to  their  being  armed  p— They 
object  most  strongly,  but  if  the  Lawrence,''  for 
instance,  were  armed  and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Admiral,  I  myself  see  no  objection  to  it  whatever,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  their  Lordships  would  either  ;  but  they 
would  insist,  if  the  ship  were  armed,  that  she  must  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  Admiral. 

8459.  {Sir  Ja-i:ei  Pc'.h.)  Just  as  the  turret  ships  are  ? 
-—Yes.  For  iuMtiii-ce,  in  war  we  should  at  once  utilise 
all  the  Indian  Marine  ships,  and  most  valuable  thev 
would  be.  They  have  got  their  armament  out  there 
ready ;  thv.y  could  be  turned  into  men-of-war  very 
quickly ;  but  they  must  he  under  the  one  head,  and 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  why  it  should  be  so,  because 
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and  you  would  have  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Marine 
with  his  armed  fleet  possibly  committing  nn  act  of  war. 
in  some  other  part  of  the  station,  which  wonld  lead  to 
complications ;  you  cannot  have  two  heads. 

8460.  {Mr.  Bueluman.)  Bat  that  could  surely  be 
adjuBtO'l ;  it  is  clear  that  they  must  both  bo  put  under 
the'  nune  command ;  hut,  apart  from  that,  this  -vessel, 
the  "Lawrence,"  is  at  present  in  the  Persian  Gulf  P— 
Yes. 

8461.  Doing  what  sort  of  duty  ?— She  is  really  a 
yacht  for  the  Political  Kasident  to  move  about  in  the 
Gulf,  and  she  has  oprtaiii  guns  for  saluting  purposea 
It  is  most  important  tu  salate  the  SiUtan  of  Muscat 
and  the  different  Sheikhs ;  they  thiuk  a  great  denl  abont 
solutes,  therefore  she  hns  just  a  small  armament. 

8462.  Tliun  does  she  net  quite  independf  nUy  of  the 
■*  Spliinx  iu  the  Persian  Gulf  ?— Entirely,  we 
never  iotfrfere ;  we  have  never  interfei-ed  with  the 
"  Lawrence  "  or  any  of  the  ships  of  the  Indian  Marine, 
and  they  do  not  interfere  with  as ;  they  ;ire  entirely 
under  Captain  Hext. 

8463.  TJie  "  Lawrence  "  is  employed  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  under  the  arrangement  that  shn  belongs  to  the 
Indian  Government.  Do  I  gather  that  that  awange- 
mont  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  Admiralty  ?— No.  It  is 
quite  satisfactory  at  present. 

8464.  Because  slie  is  not  armed  ?— Because  she  is  not 
armed.  They  did  arm  her;  but  it  was  objected  to, 
and  t!ie  guns  wore  taken  out  of  her. 

8465.  So  far  as  your  knowleilge  goes,  what  do  you 
oonsidor  to  bo  the  ducies  performed  by  the  "  Lawrence  " 
in  tho  Persian  Gulf  ?  Do  tliry,  as  Captain  Hext  thinks, 
incluile  suppression  of  pimcy? — She  acts  as  a  moral 
foice,  but  you  can  hardly  say  that  a  ship  that  is 
unarmed  suppresses  piracy. 

8466.  Thwefore  she  is  not  actually  employetl  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy!-'— No.  Piroctly  you  admit  that 
she  suppresses  piracy,  you  imply  that  she  is  arnjeil,  and 
she  is  not,  allowed  to  be  armed. 

81.67.  You  observed  that  Captaiu  Jlext  stated  in  his 
answer  to  a  question  that  one  vessel  in  the  Persian 
Golf  which,  I  suppose,  was  the  *'  Lawrence,"  might 
have  been  carried  by  a  pirate  dhow  — Yes. 

8468.  What  would  you  say  upon  that  point  ?— I  cer- 
tninly  think  that  any  ship  emph>yed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  iu  the  Andaman  Islands  ouglit  to  have  arms  aboard 
Bufiloient  for  her  own  protection :  but  I  take  it  that  all 
tho  Indian  Miirine  ships  have  that  Tlieyhave  all  got 
small  arras  aboard.  Of  course,  that  is  an  esaggenited 
case  abont  the  "  Lawrence "  being  carried  ;  it  is  not 
actually  the  fact ;  she  could  make  a  very  good  fight  with 
the  arms  she  has. 

8469.  In  tact,  the  Admiralty  wonld  admit  that  any 
vessel  of  that  kind  ougbt  to  be  sufficiently  armed  to 
defend  herself  I-*— Most  ci  rtainly.  I  tliink  it  W"uld 
be  a  very  wrong  thing  to  send  a  ship  nj)  tJicre  without 
Bufficieat  small  arms  for  her  own  protection,  or  to  th3 
An(1aman  Islands. 

8470.  (Sir  Jameg  Peile.)  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  forea  to 
have  armed  and  unarmed  ships  exerting  the  same 
influence  in  tlie  same  waters?— A  waste  of  fcn-ce  ? 

8471.  Yes.  having  both  clasBcs  Tlio  "  Ltxwrenee," 
tJiongh  unarmed,  is  very  useful  indeed,  because  the 
Political  Agents  cx>nld  not  dispense  with  her  services  as 
a  yacht. 

8472.  (Mr.  lluchmta.r.)  Wnuld  she  not  be  more 
valuable  as  an  auxdiary  to  the  Navy  if  she  were  armed  ? 

 I  tliink  she  would  bo  UKtst  useful  to  us  ;  but  tliou  the 

Admirnlty  would  insist  upon  lier  being  put  under  the 
Commander- in -Cliief.  On  those  terms  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  her  beiug  armed. 

8473.  Kacroji.)  That  could  be  done  in  a  time  of 
war  ?— In  a  time  of  war  they  wonld  arm  the  "  Warren 
Hastings  "  and  the  "  Olive  j"  they  have  their  guns,  and 
they  are  very  smart  ships. 

8474.  (S-r  Donald  St-vur*.)  Supposing  the  ship  is 
armed  in  time  of  peace,  liow  would  the  discipline  be 
carried  on  ? — Supposing  th«y  wore  armed  P 

847."i.  On  board  the  "Lawrence,"  we  would  say?— 
In  war  time  they  would  be  immediately  put  under  the 
Articles  of  War. 

847G.  In  time  of  war,  I  know ;  but  in  time  of  peace  ? 
—The  Indian  Blarine  Act  woidd  bo  quite  sufficient. 


8477.  The  Admiral  would  be  satisfied  with  that, 
would  ho  P  I  should  think  so ;  dealing  with  black 
crews,  Bombay  lascars.  I  think  that  Marine  Act  would 
meet  the  case  perfectly  well. 

8478.  Yon  think  there  would  be  no  objection  to  be 
raised  on  that  ground  P— I  should  think  not.  The 
arming  of  the  Indian  Marine  is  a  qaestion  which  the 
Admiralty  have  not  admitted  for  a  momeot. 

8479.  I  quite  see  that  P—Tbey  do  not  admit  that  it  is 
capable  of  ailment  at  all.  Therefore  it  mast  be  only 
my  own  opimon  about  it. 

9480.  {Sir  James  Pct7e.)  Would  the  Admiralty  object 
to  the  British  Heaident  beiug  carried  ou  a  ship  of  war 
under  the  Admiral's  cnmmand  ? — No  ;  ho  constantly  is  so 
carried.  When  the  "Lawrence"  is  down  refitting,  the 
"Sphinx"  takes  her  place,  and  takes  the  Resident 
about;  he  goes  just  as  much  iu  the  "Sphinx"  as  he 
does  in  the  "  Lawrence  "  ;  in  fact,  she  is  fitted  up  with 
saloons  ou  purpose  for  taking  tlie  Political  Resident 
about. 

8481.  (Mr.  B.ich  nian.)  With  re!j;ard  to  the  armament ; 
do  I  understand  that  there  is  an  excellent  armament  for 
the  "  Lawrence  "  lying  on  shore  F — Yes,  she  had  it 
actually  on  board  her  at  one  time. 

8482.  And  I  also  understood  from  another  answer  of 
yours  that  there  is  armament  also  provideit  for  another 
'ship  of  the  Indian  Marine,  wliich  the  Admiral^ 
ordered  to  be  put  ou  shore? — No;  the  "Lawrence  ' 
was  the  only  Bhi]>  that  was  armed  and  was  disarmed  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty. 

8183.  But  armament  was  also  provided  for  another 
ship?— Yes;  there  is  an  armament  for  the  ''Warren 
Hastings,"  and  for  at  least  three  slups,  all  r^y  iu 
Bombay  Dookyanl.  that  can  be  put  on  board  at  24  hoars* 
notice.  That  is  all  part  of  the  scheme  ;  but  only  to  be 
put  on  I>oard  in  case  of  war. 

8^84.  Is  it  not  rather  a  waste  of  power  then,  that 
there  sbould  bo  tliese  vessels  there  and  armament  pro- 
vided f>r  them  by  the  ludian  Government,  and  yet, 
owing  to  thit  question  of  tiie  command,  which  sorely 
might  be  settled,  by  legislation  if  necessary,  these  cdiips 
with  their  armament  ou  board  cannot  be  made  available 
for  general  naval  purposes  9 — It  is  not  a  waste  of  power, 
because  tlie  ships  are  very  useful  all  the  time  as  troopers ; 
trooping  is  their  le^timate  work ;  that  is  what  the 
Indian  Marine  is  for.  ' 

8485.  There  are  threo,  wbich.  wo  were  told,  were 
trooperar  -Tho  "  Warren  Hastings  "  is  a  tnxjper,  so  is 
she  "  Olive  "  and  the  "  Canning  " ;  everyone  of  them 
does  trooping  bervi  -o  czcopt  the  '*  Lawrence she  does 
a  little  in  tliat  way,  but  it  is  not  her  business. 

8486-7.  But  if  the  "  Lawrence had  nrmameot  on 
board  and  the  question  of  the  command  wore  settled, 
w(mld  not  she  and  the  "  Sphinx  "  he  quite  sufficient 
for  all  purposes  in  the  Peraiau  Gulf  at  no  extra  cost  to 
the  Iriflian  Kxohequer  ?— I  believe  they  would,  with 
a  rraerve  at  Bombay.  You  cannot  nm  them  for  ever. 
It  is  just  the  same  as  if  you  had  two  omnibuses  or  two 
cabs,  you  must  have  a  third  in  reserve.  Tliat  is  easy  to 
understand ;  but  still  the  "  Sphinx  *  and  the 
"Lawrence"  could  do  the  whole  of  the  Persian  Onlf 
with  n  gunboat  or  a  third  ship. 

84H8.  .\ud  the  "  Lawrcncc "  and  the  "  AVarren 
Hastings,"  or  any  other  ship  for  which  armament  is 
provided,  if  nnnnmrut  were  put  ou  hoazvl  of  them, 
would  be  good  additional  auxiliary  cruisers  for  naval 
purposes  iu  Indian  waters? — In  time  rf  wrar,  most 
certainly. 

8489.  So  that,  owing  to  thi*i  ditflculty  abont  the  com- 
mand, pmctie4illy  we  are  deprivetl  of  the  naval  services 
which  tho  Indian  Government  is  prepared  to  render  to 
UH  i* — That  is  one  way  of  looking  nt  it. 

{Sir  Doniild  Slevart.)  But  that  is  not  the  right  w-iy 
of  looking  at  it  though. 

8490.  iMr.  Bachmiin.)  We  suffer  the  loss  owing  to 
this  difficulty  that  has  arisen  about  the  question  of 
the  command ;  this  armament  has  been  ordered  to  lie 
put  on  shore,  aud  we  do  not  get  the  valne  of  the 
services  of  those  two  vessels  ? — You  get  the  value  of  the 
ships,  because  they  are  doing  good  useful  work  all  the 
time  ;  and  the  guns  are  not  deteriorating  in  any  way— 
the  armament  is  all  stored  in  Bombay  Dockyard  and 
most  carefully  kept  iu  beautiful  order,  aud  it  does  not 
ooBt  anything,  barring  tho  flrst  cost. 
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8491-  {Sir.  Dojutld  Stewart.)  Do  you  know  for  what 
purposes  these  ships  were  built  and  supplied? — The 
"Warren  Hastings  "  and  so  on  ? 

8492.  The  whole  of  those  ships  of  which  you  are 
talking  r— Troopeis ;  they  are  fitted  for  troopers. 

849S.  And  far  that  only?— For  that  only. 

8^.  And  for  the  pnipoBe  of  utOising  these  ships  in 
time  of  trar,  armaments  have  been  provided  for  thorn  ; 
but  it  is  not  their  bmdnees  to  do  any  work  excepting 
troiming  work  P — That  is  bo  ;  in  that  respect  they  are 
muoh  the  same. 

8495.  Otherwise,  the  Government  of  India  would  not 
have  gone  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  vessels  for 
trooping  purpcaes,  if  they  had  not  beau  required}' 
—They  dre  on  much  the  same  footing  as  the  large 
Cunard  and  other  steamship  lines,  which  are  titted  by 
order  of  the  Admiralty  to  carry  guns,  and  would  do  so 
in  time  of  war. 

8496.  To  defend  themselves  in  time  of  war? — To 
defend  themselves  in  time  of  wai-. 

8497.  {('hairmftn.)  With  reference  to  these  ships  being 
used  as  transports,  may  I  call  your  attention  to  tlie 
recital  in  that  ^Vet  of  1884  as  to  the  services  for  which 
the  Indian  Marine  is  cstablisheLl.  "  Whereas  a  marine 
"  establishment,  oallpd  Her  Mnjesty's  Indian  Murine 
**  Service,  is  emplojod  under  the  direction  of  the 
"  Govcmor-Gouerfll  of  India  in  Council"  .  .  .  "for 
"  the  transport  ot  troops  "  comes  first  "  the  guarding  of 
'*  convict  settlements,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  tlio 
**  survey  of  coasts  and  harbours,  the  visiting  of  light- 
"  houses,  the  relief  of  distressed  or  wrecked  vessels, 
"  and  other  local  objects,  and  is  maintained  out  of  tho 
"  revenues  of  india  "  P--Ycs. 

To  caiTy  out  these  diitien,  tln'y  have  the  fol- 
lowing  force,  as  Captain  Hext  desoribrs  it  to  lis: — 
10  seagoing  vessels  and  five  rivor  vessels ;  three  of 
those  10  vessels  nro  cmplojed  us  transiwrts ;  there  is 
one  ship  at  Aden,  one  ship  in  the  Fersiun  Gulf, 
one  at  the  Andumans,  one  on  the  coast  of  Burma 
doing  lif^hthouste  work,  one  with  the  Government  of 
Bengal  for  work  on  the  Hooghly,  uud  one  surveying 
ship ;  and  the  live  river  steamers  ore  employed,  four  on 
the  lirawaddy  and  one  on  the  Tigris.  Therefore,  three 
of  these  shijui  are  constantly  employed  in  carrying 
troops,  one  ship  is  engaged  in  lighthouse  work,  anri  one 
ship  is  employed  in  looking  after  the  convict  settle- 
ments. 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not 
for  defending  the  settlements  that  the  vessel  is  pro- 
vided ;  it  is  not  an  armed  ve^l,  it  is  for  enabling  the 
Superintendent  to  move  about. 

(Chairman.)  I  was  not  saying  that  it  was  for  defence. 

{Sir  Donahl  Stewari.)  She  is  for  the  use  of  the 
Superintendent. 

{Mr.  Bvehanau.)  "  Guanlii^  oonviot  settlements  "  is 
the  wording  of  the  Act. 

{Sir  D<m'iUl  Stewart.)  I  do  not  know  how  a  vessel 
can  bo  said  to  guard  them  when  it  has  no  guns. 

8498.  (Chairman.)  My  reason  for  asking  you  the 
question  is  to  ascertain  whether,  after  heuring  the 
recital  of  that  Act,  yon  would  at  all  limit  the  statement 
that  the  Indian  Marine  exists  for  the  transp'irt  of  troops, 
which  I  gathered  that  you  said  ? — I  should  say  that  the 
transport  of  troops  was  their  principal  dutv. 

8499.  That  is,  three  out  of  10  ships  are  engaged  in 
it  ? — Are  only  three  out  of  the  10  for  the  transport  of 
troops  ? 

8500.  Three  out  of  the  10  ;  tho  others  are  all  employed 
on  chfferent  duties  ? — Yes,  there  are  lighthouse  duties  and 
the  Andaman  Islands. 

8501.  And  surveying  ?— Yes. 

8r>02  And  one  ship  on  the  Hooghly  for  the  servj.ie  of 
the  Government  — Yes.  I  think  most  of  those  10  are 
probably  river  boats  for  going  up  tlie  Itangoou  river. 

850S-  There  is  only  one  ship  on  the  ooast  <^  Burma  ?— 
Yes. 

8504.  They  have  got  four  small  steamers  on  the 
Irrawaddy  ? — Yes,  are  those  included  in  the  10? 

8505.  No.  There  are  15  altogether  :  five  river 
steamers  and  10  sea-going  ships? — I  sliould  say,  still, 
that  their  principal  duty  was  trooping,  hecawm  all  the 
best  ships,  the  larger  ships,  are  employed  for  trooping. 
Of  ooutsetiie  smtUler  ouea  b4Te  other  duties  to  perform. 


8506.  The  "Lawrence"  is  really  only  employed  to 
carry  the  Resident  about  ?— That  is  what  she  is,  only  a 

yacht. 

8507.  'Mr.  Buchd.nan,)  Still,  guarding  convict  settle- 
ments and  suppression  of  piracy  are  two  of  the  objects 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Marine  as  set  forth 
in  the  1884  Act  ?— Yes. 

8508.  (Sir  DoTi'ild  Stefarf.\  Of  course  it  may  be  put 
into  the  Act,  and  the  wording  is  no  doubt  correct ;  bat 
practically  the  vessel  ut  Port  Blair  is  only  a  despatch- 
boat  for  the  service  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
settlement.  The  Audamans  have  been  occasionally  with- 
out any  boat  at  all.  The  "Enterprise,"  built  specially 
for  the  settlement,  Imd  no  giins,  nothing  but  amall 
arms.  She  was  not  for  defensive  purposes  at  all  ? — I 
think  she  was  lost  there,  was  she  not  ? 

8509-  Yes,  she  was  wrcckeil  in  the  barboar  ? — 
Xes. 

8510.  {Mr.  Bwhnian.)  I  qiiite  Understand;  but 
Captain  Hext's  view  ^rould  be  that  these  words  in  the 
1884  Act  justified  him  in  making  the  proposals  for  the 
armament  of  some  of  the  ships  of  the  Indian  Marine  'f — 
It  is  quite  trac  that  it  is  unanomaloQs  position  to  expect 
ships  to  guard,  suppress  piracy,  and  so  forth,  without 
arms:  but  then  we  do  not  know  anything  about  that 
Indian  Marine  Act.  I  do  not  know  who  invented  it ; 
and  we  ilo  not  admit  it  ut  all  from  the  naval  point  of 
view,  (>fr.  Cwuhij.)  At  the  time  when  that  Act  waa 
under  cousid(^ruti<m  between  the  India  Office  and  tho 
Adniiraltv,  the  Indian  Marino  wjis  described  in  the 
India  Ollieo  letter  of  the  13th  Fcbnmry  1883  us  "a 
purely  non-combataut  service." 

8011.  {Mr.  Mowbrxij.)  Aud  when  was  iIuh  annament 
put  on  board  the  "  Lawi-enco  ?  "  —  {Vic'--Aihiiiral 
Ki'itiinhj.)  It  wuH  on  boai'd  when  L  went  out  in 
February  1892;  she  liud  all  her  arms  on  board,  and 
while  1  was  on  the  slatiou  orders  cnme  that  she  was 
to  be  disarmed.  It  i«  difficult  to  lUiJorstund  how  you 
could  have  an  armed  force  out  there  unless  uctnuliy 
commissioned  men-of-war;  they  would  have  to  fly  a 
flag,  and  be  under  tho  orders  of  the  Admiral,  become 
men  oF-war,  otherwise  they  would  become  a  sort  of 
pirates. 

8512.  What  colours  do  the  Indian  Marine  fly  P— They 
fly  a  blue  ensign  with  some  device  on  it — the  Star  of 
India,  1  believe. 

8513.  {Chairmnn.)  What  would  you  suggest  as  an 
improvement  on  the  present  arrangement,  presuming 
that  the  '•  Lawrence,"  or  some  other  vessel,  is  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  "  Sphinx  "  ?  Would  you  propose  that 
the  "  Lawrence  "  should  be  put  under  the  command  of 
the  officers  of  the  naval  sijuadron,  instead  of  being 
simply  at  ihe  disposal  of  the  Keaident  ? — If  she  is 
armed,  she  would  have*  to  be  put  under  the  orders  of 
the  Admiral;  but  I  should  think  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  object  to  that  themselves ;  they  would 
prefer  to  keep  her  as  she  is. 

8514.  Would  they  object,  or  tho  Resident  ? — I  do  not 
think  the  Resident  would  care,  because  he  une9  one  ship 
Uke  the  other. 

8515.  Does  ho  use  your  ships? — Yes,  he  uses  the 
"  Sphinx  "  just  as  much  as  he  uses  the  "Lawrence ;"  I 
do  not  think  it  would  matter  to  him.  Bat  Captain  Hcxt 
himself  would  be  the  first  to  object ;  he  prefers, 
naturally,  to  have  the  Indian  Marine  ships  under  his 
orders;  sud  he  is  quite  light  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  ho  has  them  imder  his  orders.  That  is  the  diffi- 
culty. Directly  you  ui-m  them  they  become  pirates; 
they  have  no  status  if  they  are  fully  armed. 

8516.  There  is  another  way  of  solving  the  question. 
Would  you,  from  tlie  Admiralty  point  of  view,  like  to 
undertake  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Murine  as  it  exists, 
so  as  to  have  those  vessels  armed  and  ready  for  service 
in  case  of  necessity  ? — I  do  not  know  what  the  Admiralty 
view  would  be  in  that  case.  That  is  what  it  would 
come  to  in  time  of  war  ;  but  iu  time  of  pence  I  should 
think  that  they  would  prefer  to  let  these  vessels  do 
their  own  work. 

{Mr.  Cuming.)  You  mean  that  we  should  work  the 
ships  and  charge  the  Indian  Government  another 
sulwidy  for  it,  and  that  they  should  pay  us  the  cost  ? 

8517.  I  mean  that  yon  should  extend  the  arrange- 
ment made  with  regard  to  fl.oaiing  batteries  f  — 
Undonbtedly  I  think  the  Admiralty  would  ratlier  not, 

8518.  As  a  method  of  remedying  the  ^dion  complaint 
tb^t  tlieir  ships  are  useless  because  the  Admiralty  pre- 
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Tent  thorn  being  tonde  nseful,  it  might  be  a  Bolutior 
of  that  difficulty  if  the  Admiralty  nndertook  the  whole 
busiursB  ?  —  The  local  troop  service— the  Admiralty 
would  not  care  to  take  that  over,  and  on  it,  as  the 
Admiral  pays,  the  Indian  Marine  ships  are  largely 
empl(^ed. 

8519.  When  we  look  at  Captain  Hezt's  evidence  we 
see  that  three  thips  out  of  the  10  uo  so  employed  P— 
Wicff  Admirtil  Keviifdy.)  The  others  are  small. 

8520.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  if  tho  ships  are 
not  wanted  for  trooping  purposes,  would  not  the  true 
eronomy  be  to  sell  them,  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — But 
they  always  are  required  for  trooping  services ;  they 
are  constantly  taking  troops  about. 

8521.  (Chninna)}.)  That  is  rather  at  variance,  I  think, 
with  wliat  Captain  Hext  says.  I  gather  from  his  evidence 
that  three  are  kept  upon  the  trooping  service ;  and  then 
he  distinctly  states  that  such  and  avch  phips — the  other 
seven  thips — are  kept  upon  these  different  stations.  For 
instance,  Uie  ship  of  whioh  Sir  Donald  spoke  P— Yes, 
one  at  Aden,  one  'at  the  Andamans,  one  at  Rangoon, 
and  BO  forth. 

8522.  Might  there  not  be  an  advantage  if  th<jse  ships 
were  put  under  the  Admiralty,  so  aa  to  have  only  one 
anthorityP— I  do  not  know  what  the  Admiralty  view 
wonld  be  as  to  that. 

8523.  That  has  never  come  under  your  consideration  ? 
—No 

8524.  Have  you  anything  to  say  on  the  statement  that 
the  "  Marathon  "  is  a  sliip  that  draws  22  feet  or  more, 
and  would  be  perfecHy  useless  in  the  Porsiuu  Giilf  ? — 
Yes,  1  think  Captain  Hext  a  little  "exceeded  tlio  facts 
there.  The  "  Marathon  "  as  a  matter  of  fact  draws  19 
feet  instead  of  22,  and  as  to  lier  usefulness  iu  the 
Persian  G'lll.  she  is  not  suited  for  tho  Persian  Gulf. 
She  could  get  up  within  four  mites  of  Boshire,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  not  intended  for  tho  Gulf. 

8525.  And  you  do  not  use  her  in  the  Gulf  ? — No ;  we 
never  send  her  up  there  by  a^iy  chance.  She  would  be 
useful  at  Muscat,  for  instance,  where  there  is  very  often 
trouble,  but  that  is  not  in  the  Gulf,  and  any  ships  can 
get  there. 

8526.  Did  you  form  a  bad  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  "  Marathon  "  at  sea? — No,  she  is  a  very  good  ship ; 
what  sailors  call  "  Uvely,"  but  fast  and  perfectly  safe ; 
a  good  ship. 

8527.  Captain  Heit  appeared  to  me  to  have  an 
opinion  that  the  Admiridty  had  not  taken  into  con- 
^deration  the  services  of  the  "Lawrence"  iu  the 
Persiau  Gulf;  and  that  the  presence  of  tho  "Law- 
rence" there  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  contribution  ;  do  yon  think  that 
the  presence  of  the  "  Tjawrence  "  iu  tho  Persian  Gulf 
has  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  contribution 
tliat  has  been  fixed  if — No,  I  should  think  not ;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

8528.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  his  view,  a3 
I  understood  him,  that  in  consequouce  of  the  presence 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  of  tho  ' '  Lawrence,"  which  is  paid 
for  by  India,  some  reduction  should  be  made  in  the 
Indian  contribution  for  the  oiher  ships  ? — She  does 
not  do  any  fighting ;  she  is  motit  useful  aa  a  yacht, 
but  sup]X)sing  tJie  "Lawrence"  is  up  there  single- 
handed  and  there  is  any  disturbance,  they  immediately 
telegraph  to  the  Admiral,  who  sends  a  man-of-war ;  so 
that  I  do  not  see  that  she  can  be  taken  into  consideration 
as  a  force. 

8529.  Looking  at  the  financial  point ;  supptsing  sl^e 
were  pnt  under  the  orders  of  the  Admiralty  and  armed, 
should  you  then  be  able  to  withdraw  a  ship  from  the 
Persian  Gulf? — She  is  just  as  good  as  the  "Sphinx," 
perhaps  better;  but  they  would  still  want  a  yacht  up 
there.  I  think  myself  that  that  really  would  be  the 
best  wav  of  working  the  Golf,  because  those  two  ships 
ore  so  e^>eoiaUy  fitted  that  they  are  very  healthy,  and 
our  gunboats  are  not  suited  for  it. 

S5"0.  Then  you  think  there  might  be  an  advantage 
ill  ninkiug  such  an  arrangement  as  that  P  Is  your 
opinion  basf  d  ou  tho  jjrouud  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
bad  for  the  white  man  :-^I  do  not  say  that  it  is  unhealthy 
for  the  white  mim.  ijut  tijo  hcnt  is  so  terrific  that  you 
require  a  npeoinl  hhip  for  him  and  speoial  preoautions  ; 
and  \hv  -Sphiux"  ivns  always  perfectly  healthy,  the 
most  healtliy  sliip  in  the  squadron,  though  she  was  up 
there  oU  tlie  yeixv  round  with  white  men  on  board :  but 
then,  of  contae,  they  were  taken  the  grpntwt  care  of. 


8631.  But  tlie  upshot  of  it  is  that  if  the  *  Lawroicc  '' 
was  under  the  Admiralty  orders,  there  might  be  an 
advantage  in  keeping  her  in  the  Gulf  and  withdrawing 
the  "  Sphinx  "  f — I  would  not  witlidraw  the  "  Sphinx," 
but  the  "  Lawrence  and  the  "  Sphinx  "  between  them 
would  do  the  work  well. 

{Sir  Dojiald  Stewart.)  My  Lord,  I  have  got  the  papers 
here  which  will  explain  to  you  exa^y  what  the 
"  Lawrence  "  was  bmlt  for.  The  Gkjvemment  of  India 
wrote  in  1881  : — "  Having  regard  to  the  peculiar 
"  circumstances  of  the  appointment,  it  seems  very 
"  desirable  that  the  Resident  in  the  Persian  Gulf  should 
'*  no  longer  be  dependent  for  his  visits  by  sea  to  the 
"  places  within  liis  political  charge,  upon  the  vessels  of 
'•  the  Koyal  Navy  stationed  in  these  waters.  For  the 
"  prompt  and  regular  discharge  of  judicial  duties,  and 
"  for  the  proper  political  control  of  the  Gulf  coasts,  the 
"  Resident  undoubtedly  requires  to  be  able,  at  the 
"  shortest  notice,  to  proceed  himself,  or  depute  one  of 
"  his  subordinates,  to  any  part  of  his  charge.  So  long 
'•  ae  he  has  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  aid  of  Her  Majesty's 
"  gunboats,  such  free  action  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
"  these  vessels  are  not  always  available ;  nor,  when 
"  available,  are  they  iu  all  respects  suitable  for  this  ser- 
**  vice.  The  practical  usefulness  of  the  Busbire  Residency 
"  is  therefore  much  impaired,  and  no  corresponding 
"  ndvantage  appears  to  be  gained  by  Her  lUbjeBty's 
"  Navy,  as  the  crews  of  British  vessels  suffer  bom 
"  employment  in  the  Gulf  during  tlie  hot  weather. 
''  Under  these  dronmstances,  we  have  the  honour  to 
"  recommend  that  a  special  despatch  vessel  be  provided 
"  for  the  use  of  the  Resident,  tho  cost  being  mot  by 
"  the  withdniwal  of  one  of  the  gunboats  upon  the 
*'  East  ludiati  station.  For  the  seri'icea  of  these 
"  vessels  the  Government  of  India  pays  70,000?.  per 
*'  annom,  or  itt  the  rate  of  11.6662.  apiece.  It  is 
"  estimated  that  a  special  vessel  of  the  character 
'■  required  could  be  maintained  for  about  Rs.  80,000.  or 
"  G,C66/.  per  annum,  and  that  the  initial  cost  of  such 

n  vessel  would  be  about  25,000/.  in  England.  The 
"  annual  saving,  Iherefore,  would  be  about  one-fifth  of 
"  the  initial  cost."  So  that  we  were  to  reduce  the 
ships  of  war  from  five  to  four  and  woie  to  provide  in  the 
place  of  the  reduced  ship  thin  vessel,  which  wcnold  be  a 
despatch  boat  for  tbe  use  of  the  Resident ;  and  for  that 
purpose  this  vessel  was  built  and  sent  out  there. 

(Mr.  Bui  haiit'n.)  And  paid  for  by  the  India  Govern- 
ment ? 

{Sir  Ihmald  Slewarl.)  And  paid  for  by  tho  Indian 
Goveroment. 

8532-.'!.  {< -Iialrman.)  Then  the prtmosal of  theQovern- 
ment  of  India,  as  far  as  the  finanoial  contribution  went, 
was  this,  that  the  Admiralty  should  withdtawa  gunbcwt. 
that  gunboat  being  replaced  by  a  ship  that  was  not 
under  Admiralty  orders  ? — Yes. 

[Sir  DoiiriM  St'wiri.)  And  would  be  less  costly  than 
the  gunboat. 

{Sir  Jiniifs  Feile.)  Was  a  gunboat  reduced r 

(Sir  Donald  Sttwart.)  Ye?,  I  believe  aifunboatwa? 

reduced. 

(Mr.  Jji'chamm.)  Then  that  was  a  saving  to  the 

Atlrairalty. 

{.\fr.  i'nmUiff.)  No.  to  India,  because  the  subsidy  waa 
rednce.1  from  '70,000/.  to  41,600/.. 

{Vhaintfu.)  What  year  was  that.  Sir  Donald  J* 

{S<r  Donal'l  Sleimrt.)  This  letter  was  written  in  1881^ 
Then  there  is  another  letter  in  18891  ou  the  same 
snbjeot. 

(Ch-tirmau.)  There  were  six  vesBels  under  the  old 
arrangement  ? 

(Sir  DoniiU  Stewart.)  There  were  six  vessels  under 
the  old  arrangement.   In  1887  they  were  reduced  to 

four. 

{('hair  III  ■in.)  Exactly;  they  were  reduced  to  four. 

{Sir  Doita'd  Stnoart.)  From  s'x. 

(( Uiairman.)  Tbia  being  part  of  tho  arrangement 
whioh  mode  ttiat  Tednotion  of  the  subsidy  possible? 

(Sir  rona'il  Sfew^ut.)  Yes. 

(('lalnivni.)  The  *' Lawrence went  up  in  1887,  did 
she  not  P 

{Sir  To  '"^ff  S'l-u-a-i.  )  Sho  was  orderod  in  1881  and 
she  was  working  in  ltj87. 

{Chairman.)  Therefore  the  arrang^ent  in  1888  under 
^bich  A  rt^ductioQ  wan  made  in  wo  nunib«r  of  <*hip« 
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employed  by  the  Admirrity  and  the  oootribution  paid 
by  India  was  in  part  rendered  poemble  by  thia 
employmmi  of  the  "  lAwrence  "  ? 

{Sir  Donald  Sien  a rt.)  Yes. 

8534.  (Chaimtiin.)  India  wonld  not  gain  any  financial 
advantage,  unless  the  "Sphinx "  was  withdrawn,  would 
sheP  "Sphinx"  is  the  only  ship  of  war  in  the 
golf? — {Viee-Admirul  Kennedy.)  Yes,  the  only  one.  ' 

8685.  Therefore,  for  financial  advantage,  if  the 
"Itflwrmiee"  is  to  be  put  under  Admiraltrr  orders, 
she  must  be  able  to  replace  the  "Sphinx"  ^tt^tber, 
must  she  notP— I  think  yon  would  want  them  both; 
she  would  take  the  place  of  the  reserve  gnnboat  really. 

8536.  Toil  always  have  a  gouboat  in  reserve? — "We 
have  a  nhip  constantly  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ;  the  gun- 
boat is  the  reserve  ^hip ;  she  stops  at  Bombay.  That 
was  always  the  plan  I  think,  and  wheneverthe**  Sphinx" 
oame  down  tho  guuboat  took  her  place. 

8537.  What  it  comes  tois  this,tba^  if  the  "  Lawrence  *' 
were  put  under  Admiralty  orders,  that  gunboat  might  be 
free  for  other  service  P — There  would  still  be  a  guuboat 
in  reserve  at  Bombay. 

8538.  Bat  as  £ar  aa  the  Persian  CKilf  was  concetned, 
there  might  be  a  finanoial  advantage  in  itP — There 
might  be.  That  wonld  be  the  best  way.  for  the 
Admhralty  to  boy  the  "  Lawrence  "  right  out.  That  is 
what  I  should  do  ;  I  should  buy  the  *'  Lawrence  "  right 
out. 

8539.  It  would  be  a  question  of  re-coneidering  the 
number  of  vessels  iu  respect  of  which  the  contribution 
is  paid  ?— Yes. 

8540.  Captain  Hext  mentioned  thst  the  Indisn 
Navy  hid  been  of  very  oonsirter-ible  use  to  tho  Im- 
perial Goremment,  and  h**  cited  the  services  which 
w«'re  rendered  by  it  in  New  Zealand  and  iu  China.  They 
were  a  very  long  tin.e  a(^  ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
qnite  po"itire  in  hia  opinion  that  no  fayment  had  been 
made  t'y  ihc  Imperial  Government  on  account  of  the 
Indian  Navy  iu  tho?o  timea  Do  you  know  whether  at 
that  time,  if  the  luJisD  Navy  was  orit::ed  outside 
Indian  waters  for  Imperial  pnrpcraes,  any  payment  was 
made  by  the  Admiralty  to  ln<iiii  for  the  services  they 
rendered  P-— No,  I  do  uoi  knnw  on  what  footing  they 
were  employed. 

8541.  Have  you  had  an  opportouity  of  reading  page  26 
of  Sir  H.  Watertield's  paper  wliich  is  understood  to 
represent  the  form  of  the  India  Office  objection  to 
the  Rosebery  award ?    "In  view  of  the  decision  given 
"  by  the  Prime  Minister,  it  is  not  desired  by  the  India 
"  Offloe  to  dispute  the  arrangements  recently  made  npon 
"  any  arithmetical  or  teclmic<«l  gromuls.     But  the 
"  attention  of  the  Commission  is  requested  to  the  broad 
"  question  whether  it  is  right  to  exx  ct  from  India  within 
"  IT.OOQJL  of  the  full  charge,  eSeclive  and  non-effective, 
"  of  the   squadron,  seeing  thac— (1.)  Although  the 
"  Admiral  is  required  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
"  Government  of  India  when  communicated  to  him, 
*'  still  the  ships  are  not  at  their  disposal  in  the  same 
"  degree  that  the  Army  is.  (2.)  The  vessels  not  employed 
"  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  under  the  command  of  the 
"  Admiralty,  and  must  be  occasionally  employed  on 
'*  other  than  Indian  services  (see  Treasury  letter  of 
"  June  30th  1888)  for  which  India  gets  no  retom.  (3.) 
"  The  number  and  class  of  tbe  vessels  employed  is  not 
"  that  which  the  Gov*- mm*  nl  of  India  think  naoeseary 
'•  but  that  which  the  Admiralty  (Jet-rmine."  Wonld 
you  wish  to  make  any  observation  upon  that  representa- 
tion P — Tbe  Admiralty  might  demur  to  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  an  objection,  not  to  Lord 
Bmebery's  award,  but  to  the  decision  oi  tbe  Foreign 
Office  CcmfOTence,  which,  it  was  understood,  had  been 
accepted  on  all  sides.  In  tbe  minntes  of  that  Gimfeience 
it  was  provided  that  for  the  ^hips  selected  India  should 
pay  the  full  cost.   The  Admiralty  would  point  out  that 
in  the  arrangement  they  hare  made,  they  are  receiving 
less  than  the  foil  cost,  wliich  is  ll7,000i.   They  are  in 
fact  foregoing  l7,000f.  a  year.    They  ansemed  to  this  in 
order  to  settle  a  long  controversy,  and  because,  as  stated 
in  thoir  letter  of  the  30th  May,  they  were  willing  to 
recognise  that,  as  intimated  in  paragraph  7  of  the  India 
Office  letter  of  28th  Mar.  h,  there  may  under  existing 
circumstauces  be  a  limit  to  what  India  should  be  a«ked 
to  pay. 

iMr.  Cvnuwh)  There  is  a  small  paragraph  in  a 
letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I  might  be 
(illoTeci  to  read,  *l»iit  rsttier  oovepi  ^dt, 


8642.  Wliatis  the  date  of  that  letter?— It  is  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  26th  June  1895 
oommonicating  the  terms  of  settlement  wit^  the 
Admiralty  to  the  Indian  QoTemment.  It  pays :  "  As  to 
"  the  atinnal  payment  I  am  of  opinion  that,  while  a 
'*  reference  to  arbitration  wonld  probably  not  result  in 
'*  better  terms  than  those  offered  by  the  Admiralty,  it 
"  might  poJsibly  increase  the  Indian  payment  beyond 
*'  what  the  Admiralty  were  willing  to  accept.  I  de- 
"  oided,  tlierefore.  in  Council  to  accept  the  proposed 
"  compromise,  which  is,  I  am  satisfied,  the  best  arrange- 
"  ment  which  could  De  secured  in  the  interests  of  India." 
That  seems  to  show  that  the  Admiralty  made,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  very  reasonable 
proposal. 

8543.  {Sir  Donald  Siewarf.)  That  is  an  opinion  ?— At 
any  rate  it  seemed  as  if  he  thought  an  arbitrator  might 
take  that  view. 

8544.  (C/Miinwm.)  The  first  point  upon  which  the 
Indian  Government  rely  in  m^ing,  wliat  I  may  call, 
their  appeal  to  the  Commission  is  that  the  ships  are  not 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  Government  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  aimj  is?— {Vice- Admiral  Kennedy.)  No. 

8545.  But  I  wouUl  ask  yon,  is  it  not  almost  a 
necessity  of  the  case  ?  Assuming  tliat  these  ships  are 
used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  India,  would  you  not 
say  that  it  is  desirable  that  one  aothority  should  deter- 
mine the  manner  in  which  a  naval  force  should  be  tised  ? 
— That  is  the  reason  why  the  Admiralty  never  would 
allow  their  Admiral  to  be  under  the  orders  of  anyone ; 
we  do  not  admit  anyone  over  us  out  there,  not  even 
the  Viceroy  of  India ;  but,  of  course,  if  he  expresses  a 
wish  it  in  the  duty  of  the  C'Ommander-iu-Chicf  to 
comply  with  it. 

8616.  I  mean,  looking  at  it  from  tlic  common-sense 
point  of  view,  is  there  not  something  almost  untenable 
m  the  idea  that  the  Viceroy  — a  landsman — should  direct 
the  movements  of  the  ships  in  Indian  waters? — That  is 
the  reason. 

8517.  {8'r  Andrew  S^eoble.)  The  First  Lonl  of  tho 
Admiralty  is  a  landsman  ? 

(C't""-»nti(.)  But  then  he  is  only  one  of  a  Board? 
—Oh,  yes,  and  for  that  reason,  I  was  going  to  say, 
he  knowtj  nothing  aboot  ships  But  of  cuiiise  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to 
know  anything  about  it;  there  are  great  questions  for 
htm  to  deal  with. 

8548.  (3fr.  Courtney.)  Bnt  is  that  distinction  between 
tho  Navy  and  the  Army  sound  H  The  Viceroy  may  be 
a  pure  civilian,  yet  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  mihtai7 
forces  ?— I  do  not  know.  I  am  sure,  bow  he  stands  with 
regard  to  the  militaiy ;  but  I  do  not  suppose  the  Viceroy 
would  give  any  orders  to  troops  except  through  the 
military  Commander-in-Chief.  He  would  express  bis 
wishes,  of  course ;  I  am  speaking  in  the  presence  of 
Sir  Donald  Stewurt,  who  knows  all  about  it,  and  I  do 
not ;  but  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  tbe  way  in  which 
he  would  order  troops  about. 

8549.  Throogh  the  Commander-in-Chief  ? — I  suppose 
so. 

8550.  Might  he  not,  iu  the  same  way,  order  ships 
througn  ilie  Admiral  ?— -Well,  it  would  amount  really  to 
an  order,  although  not  admitted  as  an  order.  If  he 
were  to  say  to  the  Admii'al,  "  I  wish  you  to  send  a  ship 

to  such  and  such  a  place,"  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Admiral,  under  his  instructions,  to  comply.  It  is 
laid  down  expressly  in  tbe  minutes  of  tho  Foreign 
Office  Conference  that  the  vessels  will  be  under  the 
controlling  orders  of  the  Naval  Commander-in-t'hief,  to 
wliom  will  be  sent  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, with  which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  comply.  Of 
course  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 

8551.  (Chatrm'jn.)  Therefore  would  you  lay  very 
much  stress  upon  that  groimd  of  romonstrniice.  that  the 
ships  are  not  at  the  (lispoaal  of  the  Iiidiou  Goveni- 
ment? — No,  I  should  not  lay  much  stress  upon  it, 
because  it  is  not  really  a  fact.  Tho  Indi.nii  Government 
have  only  got  to  express  a  wish  and  it  is  complied  with 
directly ;  they  very  seldom  did  express  a  wish. 

{Mr,  Cuming.)  Those  are  the  exact  terms  that  were 
l»id  down  si  the  Foreign  Office  Conference  ;  tho 
Admii"alty  has  adheretl  to  them  strictly.  Tlie  Foreign 
Office  Conference  gave  the  Indian  Government  a  limited 
control  of  the  ships. 

8562.  When  I  was  ai^ng  Admiral  Kennedy  about  tho 
advantage  of  a  single  anthoiity,  I  was  thinking  of  a  case 
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ot  this  iind ;  if  au  operation  was  about  to  be  carried  out, 
would  you  bold  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  Admiral 
should  decide  what  number  of  ships  should  be  used 
upon  the  serviM  ?~(Viee- Admiral  £onn«Z(/.)— Certainly. 

8553.  And  supposing  the  non-naval  authority  on  shore 
said  "Oh,  no,  three  ships  are  not  required  for  that, 
two  will  do ;"  that  is  a  case  whiob,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment not  having  an  expert  department  to  advise  it 
oompamble  with  the  Admiralty,  might  lead  to  consider- 
able miBchieF.  might  it  not  i*— Of  course  the  Admiral 
would  be  obliged  to  act  entirely  on  his  own  judgment. 
There  was  a  case  rather  bearing  on  that  subject  with 
regard  to  the  defences  of  Bombay.  The  military 
authorities  claimed  the  right  to  control  those  two  turret- 
ahipa  and  the  Coast  Defence  flotilla  generally  for  which 
India  pays.  I  wus  obliged  to  explain  that,  as  it  was 
a  purely  nautical  que'-tion,  they  must  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  Admiral  or  tbo  senior  naval  officer  in 
Bombay  harbour  at  the  time,  who  would,  however, 
work  concnrreutly  with  the  General.  They  would  never 
be  working  in  opposite  directions :  they  would  all  be 
working  for  the  public  good  But  it  would  not  do  for 
a  landsman  to  give  orders  to  those  ships. 

8554.  Then  the  answer  to  tlie  iirst  complaint  is' that, 
praetically,  the  wishes  of  the  ludian  Government  are 
oarried  out  ? — Invariably  carrioil  out. 

SlyTj^.  (Mr.  I'ourtmy.)  Has  any  similar  question  arisen 
with  regard  to  Austi-alia  P -I  do  uot  know  at  all  whtt 
footing  they  are  on  in  Australia. 

8556.  What  are  the  orders  or  directions  given  to  the 
admiral  on  the  station  *— I  have  been  fenior  officer  on 
other  stations,  but  never  ns  an  admiral.  The  orders, 
however,  always  are  to  aasist  the  civil  authorities  io 
every  possible  way.  and  to  oblige  tht  m  in  any  way.  We 
could  n-.t  take  ordeni  from  them.  For  instance,  in 
AustraliH  most  bkcly  the  Ailmirdl's  orders  woulJ  bo  to 
snppoit  the  Governor  in  anything  he  may  wish.  If  the 
Governor  wished  a  ship  sent  round  to  pny  place,  the 
Admiral  would  be  most  happy  to  oblige  him,  but  he 
would  not  be  under  his  orders. 

8557.  Supposing  some  difficulty  arose  at  Norfolk 
Island  and  the  Governor  of  Kaw  South  Wales  wante  1  a 
ship  t »  go  there     It  would  be  sent  immediately. 

8558.  There  would  be  no  question  of  considering  the 
authority  of  hia  requisition  P— There  would  be  no  ques- 
tion. The  Admiral  would  not  dispute  it.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  Governir,  who  would  know  all  about  it, 
requesting  a  ship  to  be  sent  there  at  once  would  be 
sufficient.  If  the  senior  naval  officer,  whoever  he  might 
be,  did  not  do  it,  he  would  act  at  his  o^vn  peril,  and 
most  likely  would  be  superseded  as  not  fit  for  his  post. 
There  might  be  a  miissacre  at  that  plare  ;  if  he  did  not 
send  up  H  ship  at  once,  he  would.  I  think,  fail  in  his 
duty.  Knch  a  thing  would  never  arise,  bt-canse  the  Navy 
is  always  most  anxious  to  assist  tlie  political  authorities, 
whoever  they  may  be,  -vhether  govenioi-s  or  viceroys. 

8559.  {.Ifr.  Niioroji.)  But  you  would  have  the  power 
of  refusing  if  you  chose  ?  —  Certainly ;  it  might  be 
impracticable  to  comply  for  reasons  of  a  naval  character. 

8560.  That  makes  aU  the  diSBMence  ?— Yes. 

8501.  (Chnirmiin.)  Coming  now  to  Uie  second  com- 
plaint:  "The  vessels  not  employed  in  tbe  Persian  Gulf 
**  are  under  the  command  of  the  Admiralty,  and  must 
'*  bo  ociiasionaHy  employed  on  other  than  Indian  ser- 
*'  vioM."  But  1  gather,  from  what  yon  have  told  us 
about  the  arrangement  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
India  Oll^ce,  that  those  vessels  cannot  be  employed, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Government,  outside 
certain  limits  P— Certain  limits,  which  are  clearly 
defined. 

8662.  And  those  limits  axe  defined  with  the  assent  of 
the  Indian  Government  ?— Inside  those  limits  they  may 
move  about  as  they  please,  but  they  are  not  to  go 
outside  those  limits. 

8563.  Therefore,  is  it  quite  correct  to  say  that  they 
must  be  occasionally  employed  on  other  than  Indian 
service  P  They  could  not  be  employed  on  other  than 
Indian  aerrice,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
Government,  could  tiiey  P— Since  I  left  the  station  the 
orders  are  more  binding  on  the  Admiral.  I  think  it 
IB  mentioned  in  them  that  he  cannot  move  those 
ships  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Govemmpnt. 
It  was  not  so  in  my  time,  but  I  kept  them  always  in 
Indian  waters ;  they  were  always  there,  and  tUey  were 
osrrying  out  the  usual  duties  of  the  station. 

f  564.  And  in  thht  case,  I  suppose,  from  what  you  said 
befoy©,  you  would,  as  far  (W  possible,  parry  out  tbe 


wishes  of  the  Indian  Government  ?— Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Indian  Government  rarely  expressed  any 
wish  at  all.  Only  once  or  twice,  I  think,  I  was  asked  to 
send  a  vessel  up  the  Persian  Gulf  in  consequence  of 
trouble  at  Muscat  and  other  places.  Of  course  it  was 
sent  immediately. 

8566.  {Sir  Donald  Slewart.)  But  your  ships  go  to  the 
Mauritius  and  Madaga-<car,  which  are  not  in  Indian 
waters  teohoioally  ? — Yes,  but  I  always  had  four  in 
Indian  waters.  That  would  still  leave  the  Admiral 
four  ships  to  go  to  Mauritius  and  Madagascar;  but  he 
would  leave  the  four  in  Indian  waters  all  the  time. 

8566.  Is  that  the  present  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

8567.  There  are  always  four  in  Indian  waters?— 
Always  supposed  to  be. 

8568.  But  are  they  in  fact  P— In  my  time,  I  can 
answer  for  it,  there  always  were  four ;  I  never  left  leaa. 

(M"r.  Cuming.)  Under  the  old  arrangement  of  1869  to 
1887  it  was  six  ships  first,  and  four  afterwards.  If 
there  were  less  than  six  ships,  or  fo}ir,  India  hod  the 
light  to  reduce  the  subsidy,  and  she  did  so  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

8569.  May  not  the  fact  that  the  full  number  of  ships 
was  not  always  in  Indian  waters  hare  been  the  reason — 
I  do  not  know— why  this  proviso  was  specially  put  in  ? 
— ( Vice-Adminil  Kennedy,)  There  may  have  been  some 
complaint  lately ;  I  do  not  know  abcmt  that. 

8570.  (Sir  IViUiam  Wtdderburn.)  I  just  wish  to  ask 
whether  general  instructions  were  given  by  the  Admiral 
to  oflScers  commanding  men-of-'warin  the  Fersimi  GuU 
to  carry  out  requests  from  the  Political  Besidents? 

—Always. 

8571.  There  were  general  instructions  ? — Most  par- 
ticular instructions  that  he  really  was  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Political  Eesident  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in  every 
way.  In  fact  they  do  so.  The  -'Sphinx'*  has  her 
headquarters  at  Bu%hire  and 's  entirely  at  the  service 
of  the  Political  Agent  there. 

8572.  And  as  regards  the  location  of  these  men-of-war, 
is  that  under  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Admiral  or 
does  that  depend  on  the  request  ot  the  Political  Resident  ? 
— Ou  the  request  of  the  Political  Resident  in  the  Gulf. 
The  ship  leaves  with  the  Admiral's  or.lers,  for  instance, 
to  go  to  the  Gulf,  and  there  her  duties  are  clearly 
defined — suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and  so  forth— 
but  she  has  always  to  be  in  touch  with  the  ^nt  at 
Bushire  and  carry  out  his  wishes. 

8573.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  which  a  difference 
of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the  Political  liesideut  and 
the  Naval  officers — any  cases  of  complaint  P— I  never 
heard  of  one. 

8574.  Things  have  always  been  arranged  in  an 
amicable  way  r— Almiys  very  amicably. 

8675.  (Mr.  Naorofi.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
second  complaint  is  tlmt  India  gets  no  return  P — ^That 
seems  to  be  the  complaint  as  far  as  the  remonstrance 

goes  ;  it  was  "  India  gets  no  return." 

(Chairman.)  You  must  read  the  words  before 
"  occasionally  employed." 

(Mr.  Nnoroj'-.)  "  Vessels  not  employed  in  the  Persian 
"  Gulf  are  under  the  command  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
"  must  be  occasionally  employed -on  other  than  Indian 
*'  services,"  cec  Treasury  so  and  so  "  for  which  India 
*•  gets  no  return,"  and  that  I  understand  was  the 
complaint. 

{Chairman.)  But  the  complaint  is  that  they  ate 
occasionally  employed  on  other  than  Indian  services, 
for  which  India  gets  no  return. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  merely  wanted  to  know  what  the 
real  complaint  was. 

857i).  (Chairman.)  Then  what  would  you  say  about 
the  third  complaint  ? — "The  number  and  class  of  the 
"  vessels  employed  is  not  that  which  the  Government 
"  of  India  think  necessary,  but  that  which  the 
"  Admiralty  determine  "  ? —  That  is  true ;  because,  for 
instance,  they  object  to  the  "Marathon/*  and  yet  tiie 
"Marathon is  selected. 

8577.  Bnt  woidd  not  the  answer  be,  that  the  Admi- 
ralty are  the  expert  department  P— 'lliey  are  the  best 
judges, 

8578.  And  therefore  best  iitted  to  determine  ?— They 
are  the  best  judges  of  the  all-round  work  of  the  station. 
It  is  perfeotlf  trae,  as  Qaptain  Hext  says,  that  the 
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"  Marathon  *'  is  no  use  for  the  Persiftn  Gulf  ;  she  is  not 
ttie  sort  of  ship  ;  she  is  too  big  ;  she  draws  too  muob 
water. 

{Mr.  Gnmlng.)  I'hat  was  a  point  that  the  Admir^ty 
was  williiig  to  go  to  arbitration  abouG,  but  tiie  Secretary 
of  State  accepted  their  modified  offer  instead  of  going 
to  arbitration,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  GoTemment 
of  Ind^  has  aoeepted  it,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
accepted  the  ships. 

3579.  {Sir  James  Pelle. )  What  was  the  modified  offer 
you  speak  of  P— To  take  100,000.'.  instead  of  117,000i. 

8580.  (Mr.  BiicJnnfin.)  Does  the  Rosebery  Award  in 
this  case,  with  regard  to  the  third  oomplaint,  go  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  Foreign  Ofiice  Conierence  of  1890?— 
Not  at  all.  The  Itosebery  Award  merely  explained  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Indian  porposes." 

8581.  Bat  was  not  the  power  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  choose  their  ships,  and  to  name  the  class  of 
ships,  more  definite  under  the  Foreign  Office  Con- 
ference agreement  than  under  the  Bosebery  award  P — 
I  think  not  j  I  think  Lord  Kosebery's  award  left  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference  exactly  where  it  was.  All  it 
did  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  "  Indian  purposes." 
The  Admiralty  hold  that  the  interpretation  put  b;  Lord 
Bosebery  on  "  Indian  purposes  "  justified  their  selec- 
tion of  snips ;  the  India  Office  consider  that  they  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  ships ;  the  queation 
was  who  should  name  the  ships  first. 

8582.  iChninnan.)  As  far  as  the  F(n«ign  Office  award 
went,  it  merely  named  Indian  purposes  without  defining 
them  ? — Quite  so. 

858-1.  Then  when  the  Admiralty  and  the  India  Office 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  tbose  Indian 
purposes  were,  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  a  referee  y — 
Yes. 

85^4.  Lord  Rosebery  was  the  referee  ? — Yes. 

8585.  And  his  award  simply  delined  what  was  to  be 
the  meaning  of  "  Indian  purposes  "  ? — Quite  so. 

(Mr.  Mowbray.)  Have  we  had  that  definition  pit 
before  us  ?  We  have  not  got  the  award  before  us,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  follow  without  seeing  it. 

{Chairman.)  It  will  be  ilistributed  with  the  papers 
contniuiag  the  In  linn  and  Admiralty  cases.  « 

8.5S6-7.  (Mr.  Mouyirni/.)  I  only  wondered  whether  we 
conlJ  have  the  definition  ? 

8588.  {Ckairman.)  You  have  the  Bosebery  awai'd  before 

yon? — {Adui'nd  Kriinedii.)  Yes. 

8589.  Perhaps  you  would  read  the  concluiiions  at 
which  Lord  Rosebery  arrived  ? — ' '  My  conclusions  there- 
fore nre  :  That  the  old  Indian  Navy  did  perform,  or 
* '  co-operate  in  the  performance  of,  duties  more  extensive 

than  are  now  admitted  under  the  expression  'Indian 
*'  purjmses*  as  limited  in  the  India  Office  case.  (2.) 
"  That  this  expression  cannot  be  Limited  to  merely 
"  maritime  police  and  the  repression  of  piracy,  but  mlibt 
"  be  held  to  inolnde  some  ponion  at  any  rate  of  the 
' '  duties  devolving  on  the  Boyal  Navy  for  the  defence  of 
"  India  und  the  protection  o/  trade  in  Indian  waters. 
"  (3.)  That  the  ti-ansaction  of  1863  i-epresented  at  most 
*'  a  temporary  waiver  of  the  claim  of  the  Imperial 
"  Government  to  a  contribution  from  India  in  respect 
'*  of  the  performance  of  those  duties.  (4.)  That  in  any 
"  caflc,  nothing  then  said  or  done  could  affect  the  right 
"  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  raise  such  a  claim  on 
"  its  merits  at  any  snbse<iuent  period.  (5.)  That  the 
"  basis  on  which  such  a  contribution  should  be  calculated 
"  does  not  nilmit  of  a  permaneat  deBnition.  but  should 
"  be  settled  between  the  Home  and  Indian  Goveraments 
'*  from  time  to  time,  at  lixed  intervals  of,  say,  ten  years. 

8590.  At  all  events  tbat  was  tho  answer  of  the 
arbitrator  on  the  question  of  what  were  Indian  purposes. 
— {Mr.  Mowbray.)  Yes. 

8590a.  [Chairman.)  Besidfs  the  ships  in  respect  of 
which  tbe  subsidy  of  100.0001.  is  paid,  are  there  not 
ships  in  reserve  and  torpedo  boats  whioh  have  been 
transferred  by  the  Indian  Government  to  the  Admiralty 
and  maintained  by  the  latter  in  return  for  au  annual 
poymeut  of  01,000/.  Would  you  give  us  the  Admiralty 
view  of  this  arrangement  '■f—(Admir<il  Kennprly.)  The 
annual  payment  in  59,600/.  The  vessels  in  question 
form  the  Indian  Coast  Defence  Flotilla,  and  are : — 1 
turret  ship,  1  toi-pedo  catcher,  and  3  torpedo  boats  in 
oommission,  and  1  turret  ship,  1  torpedo  oatcherf  and 
4  torpedo  boats  in  reserve. 


8591.  And  how  are  thef  e  ships  that  are  in  conuniBsion 
employed  P  —  Those  that  ore  commissioned  are  in 
Bombay  Harbour  and  they  remain  there;  the  turret 
ships  never  leave  Bombay  Harbour  except  for  exer- 
oiso.  The  torpedo  catchers  and  torpedo  boats  are 
oonstontly  exercised  up  and  down  the  coast  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark, 

8592.  Bat  they  belong  to  Bombay  P— They  belong  to 
the  defence  of  Indian  ports,  not  all  to  Bombay.  Tho 
reason  that  those  seven  torpedo  boats  arc  kept  at 
Bombay  is  that  the  dockyard  is  there,  and  they  are 
kept  in  Rood  order;  but  in  time  of  war  they  all  bo- 
long  to  all  India,  In  time  of  war  they  would  bedisperscd 
wherever  it  might  be  thought  fit ;  in  fact,  one  belongs 
to  Ciilcutta.  and  another  to  Rangoon,  another  is  pro- 
bably fur  Kurrachee.  and  Bombay  would  take  tho 
balance. 

8593.  The  arrangement  under  which  the  Admiralty 
took  these  over  is  approved  by  the  Admiralty  ? — Yea. 
there  is  no  objection  on  either  side.  I  haro  never  heard 
any ;  Captain  Hext  doe^  not  raise  any  complaint. 

8-59i.  Does  tho  Imperial  Government-,  ui  your  opinion, 
lose  or  gain  by  it  finauciallyi' — I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  anything  one  way  or  another. 

8595.  And,  theref'^re,  as  far  as  the  Admiralty  is 
concenied.  they  would  suggest  no  modification  of  it, 
speaking  of  it  now  from  a  financial  point  of  view  ? — I 
have  not  heard  that  there  is  any  gain  or  loss.  Mr. 
Cuming  is  an  expert  in  finance,  he  may  have  heard 
of  it.    (Mr.  Cuming.)  There  is  no  difficulty. 

8596.  Captain  Hext  holdK  that  the  Indian  Government 
render  great  service  to  the  Boyal  Navy  by  having 
provided  (locks,  for  the  use  of  which  tho  Navy  pays 
nothing,  or,  at  most,  an  insufficient  sum.  What  is  the 
Admiralty  view  on  this  poi  iit  'i — ( Vica- Admiral  Kennedy.) 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  usefulness  of  the  docks, 
ond  the  service  is  very  well  performed  :  the  sliips  ai*o 
verj' well  looked  jifcer,  the  work  thorou^^hly  donts ;  ns 
regards  the  payment,  that  an  arranvemcnb  that  has 
been  mode  between  the  Governments,  und  1  have  not 
heard  any  complaint  until  now. 

8597.  It  is  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  is  it  not  ?  -Yes, 
a  fixed  charge. 

8598.  Only  the  Indian  Govemmtnt  has  no  ships  over 
here  ? — Tliey  very  seldom  come  here. 

8509.  But  it  was  mnilu  at  a  time  when  the  Intlian 
Government  had  the  big  troupsliij  s.  was  it  not? — 
Yes  J  they  had  the  benelit  for  about  yo  years. 

SGOO,  And  at  tliai  time  tlu  sc  troopships  which 
belonged  to  the  India  Government  were  constantly  in 
dock.'' — They  were  docked  in  Portsmouth. 

8601.  Now  the  fnklia  Government  (loe«  not  got  that 
advantage?-  Not  since  tne  withdrawal  of  the  Indian 
ti-oopshi}m. 

8602.  It  has  become  a  ono-stdcd  armngomentF- -Our 
ships  arc  (looked  out  there,  ami  their  t^hiiw  do  nod  come 
here.  Whether  they  lose  or  gain  by  the  openition  out 
there  I  canuot  tell. 

8603.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  think  the  comj>hiint 
is  that  there  is  little  reciprocity — tha"".  the  docking 
charges  in  India  are  very  favouiahle  to  Her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  that  when  an  ludiivn  shii)  is  diH-kcd  in  one 
of  the  Government  yiirds  iu  Enjil'ind  it  is  t  liarged  full 
rates? — {Mr.  duminfi.)  I  do  not  ihink  bo;  I  think  the 
sime  charge  is  made,  tho  actual  wages,  tho  material, 
and  10  per  cent,  on  thai. 

8604.  Is  that  so  P— Oh.  yes.  (Vice-Admiral  Kenitedi/.) 
That  is  tho  arrangement. 

8605.  (Chaimian.)  Captain  Hext  laid  stn^ss  upon  that 
point.  1  had  Jilways  understood  th;it  tlie  ai  I'iingempnt 
was  reciprocal,  and  that  whatever  cliarj;cs  were  made 
there  were  made  here  also  ;  tliat  ik  to  say,  the  cniitinsent 
charge  of  10  per  cent.? — (Mr.  Owning.)  Yea.  (Viee- 
Admiral  Kennedy.)  The  fall  of  the  rupee  may  account 
for  the  discrepancy  in  charges. 

8tX)6-  That  would  not  be  the  case  if  tlio  charge  wa.s  a 

Percentage  of  the  actual  cost,  would  it? — (Mr.  C'uming.) 
n  one  cjise  that  Captain  Hext  quotes  the  apparent 
difference  in  owing  to  exchange. 

8607.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  Tho  i-ase  of  the  "Clive"?— 
Yes,  that  is  it.    It  is  a  mere  diflTerence  of  exchange. 

{Vici-Admiral  Kennedy.)  Yes. 

8608.  (Giiairman.)  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  remark 
as  lo  the  statement  "At  Bombay  large  works  have 
"  been  undertaken  by  the  GoTernmenl  of  India 
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INDUM  EXPENDtTURt:  COMMISSION  : 


Vice- Admiral   "  iiliiios'  eiitiixly  t*)  meet  tho  reiiuiromcntB  of  tho 
W.  A.        "  Navy,"  &c.,   &c.?    These  works  ajipsar  to  be  the 
Kennedy,      deejionin<;i)f  tlie  Duncan  Dock,  construction  of  a  ship  and 
U.S.,  and     torpedo  biein  and  dock,  and  tho  ])nrcha3e  of  a  dredger. 
Mr.  \V.       Alrt'),  as  to  the   fctatement   that   the   docks,  before 
Cam'ng.       tj,(.y  w.-re  deepened  &.C.,  were  quits  oijnnl  to  Indian 

  requiruTiu^uts  ?— Yes.  I  tlnnk  it  reqnire.s  some  qmilifi- 

«  May  1896.     ciition.    A  despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  to 

  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  11th  February,  1890, 

intimates  that  the  former  had  under  tiieir  consideration 
the  ])rovision  of  shelter  for  tho  torpedo  bjats  lying  in 
IJombay  Harbour,  and  proposed  for  tlio  purj)OHe  to 
construct  a  wet  basin,  that  is  for  their  own  torpedo 
boats.  The  torpedo  boats  in  question  are  tlie  property  of 
the  Indian  (;o?eniment,  and  form  part  of  the  Defence 
Flotilla,  'ihe  despatch  goes  on  to  say  that  it  was 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportanity  to  carry 
out  a  "  much  needed  improvement "  to  the  Duncan 
Dock  itself,  as  owing  to  its  insufBcient  depth  ships 
could  be  taken  in  and  out  at  spring  tides  only.  As  an 
instance  a  case  was  given  that  had  actually  occurred  iu 
connection  with  tho  "  Serapis,"  an  Indian  troopship, 
which  mi'^ht  have  involved  an  increased  expenditure  of 
18.0C0i.  out  of  Indian  revenue.  Tho  despatch  adds  : — 
"  When  tho  Duncan  Dock  is  deepened  as  proposed, 
"  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  docking  any  of  H.M. 
"  Indian  troopshi]is  at  any  time."  As  regards  the 
dnnlgcr.  in  a  letter  to  the  Indian  Government,  dated  7th 
October,  1887,  Captain  Hest,  iu  dealing  with  the  question 
of  deepening  the  existing  channel,  saja  :  "  this  last,  as  a 
"  new  dredger  must,  in  any  ease,  I>e  ordered  from 
"  h^jme.  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  as  if  would  he 
*'  part  of  ih''  drcih/er's  curre-nt  work."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  the  "  Hoa^Hcea  "  nor  the  "  lionaventure.*' 
the  past  and  jjrosent  flagships,  have  ever  been  into  the 
Duncan  Dock,  on  account  of  the  apimwch  thereto  not 
being  properly  dredged;  they  lia\'e  tiad  to  go  into  the 
Merowciitlier  i)oek.  a  ]iriv;itc  couc-.rn. 

8i  ;<  iD.  Would  the  Admiialty  com  ider  then,  that, 
lookiniT  at  the  whole  question,  theie  is  any  force  in  tho 
a.rgumcnt  that  tbes;  <locka  have  been  enlarged,  and 
that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tho  presence  of  Admiralty 
ships,  smaller  docks  would  have  sufficed?  Or  wouhl 
it  b"  answered  that  if  the  Indvin  (Jovemment  had 
their  (.wn  Na\'j-,  docks  of  equal  magnitude  would  have 
been  required  to  dock  those  ships?— Nn;  the  dock,  as 
it  was  befon",  nndoubtedly  would  have  taken  any  chip 
iu  ihe  Indian  Manne  ;  but  the  basin  wan  built  for  their 
own  purposes,  viz.,  for  their  tnrpi.'ilo  bi>ats,  and  for 
ilocking  their  own  ^'hips  in  the  wet  basin  in  the  South 
West  monsoon.  Undoubtedly  the  dock  was  increased 
in  size  for  the  benefit  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  or  for 
ludian  trooiK-rs. 

i'GlO.  Suppiising  the  Indian  Navy  hail  remained, 
belonging  to  the  Indian  Government,  would  they  have 
been  obliged  to  construct  similar  docks,  do  yon  think? 
—That  would  depend  on  the  chiss  of  ships  they 
posscKScd. 

Still.  Of  course,  these  docks  are  constructed  for  tho 
repairing  ard  maintenance  of  ships  that  are  required 
for  Indian  purposes  ? — Really  that  Duncan  Dock  was 

increased  for  the  benefit  of  the  troop  ships. 

8til2.  That  wa.s  an  Indian  service? — That  was  an 
Indian  service,  ami  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  not  take 
in  the  flagship  at  the  pi-esent  da^ ;  it  might  just  at 
certain  times,  spring  tirles,  but  it  would  be  rather 
risky. 

Hiil:!.  If  the  Indian  Navy  Iiuil  remained  and,  we  must 
suppose,  baen  brought  up  to  the  rates  of  the  present 
tim<-.  they  would  have  ha*!  a  flagship  of  equal  size  ? — 
TJndoubtedly  they  would  have  required  the  docks ;  I 
did  not  underatnnd  you.  If  they  had  their  own  navy 
and  ships  up  to  date,  they  must  have  increased  the 
dock  accommodation. 

8()l  k  And  are  these  docks  ever  used  by  ships  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  that  are  not  appropriated  to  Indian 
waters!' — Yes,  certainly,  every  one  of  tho  ships  on  the 
station  giies  into  them. 

8til5.  The  ships  on  the  station;  may  it  not  be  fairly 
argued  that  th<'  ships  on  the  Indian  station  arc  there 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  India,  and  therefore  that 
docking  aeeommodntion  should  ho  provided  for  them? 
Hut  what  I  meant  was.  ai'''  the  ships  of  other  squadrons 
ever  brought  into  doek  there? — They  arc  ;  just  ships 
pa.-tsiiig  ihrongh :  not  often,  hut  such  things  have 
Occurred. 

S*Hii.  liut  so  far  it  is  a  convenience,  and  that  is  a 
point  liiat  might  be  taken  into  consideration  fairly  in 


considering  the  question  of  contribution,  might  it  not  F 
— I  think  BO,  You  see  it  would  not  often  happen  that  a 
ship  tbat  did  not  belong  lo  the  Indian  station  would  go 
to  Bombay  t*t  all;  of  course  she  would  go  to  Colombo 
instead,  wherever  she  was  bound  for. 

8til7.  Tiiat  rednces  the  value  of  these  docks  to  vessels 
other  than  those  on  tho  Indian  station,  to  very  small 

dimensions? — It  is  very  little  ndvantago  excepting  to 
ships  on  the  Indian  station;  in  a  short  time  we  shall 
have  a  dock  at  Colombo  which  will  discount  the  Bombay 
dock, 

8618.  Can  you  furnish  any  information  as  to  tho  10 
per  cent,  paid  by  the  Admiralty  on  the  repairs  of  their 
ships  ? — The  Aamiralty  pays  10  per  cent,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  cost  of  labour  and  material,  which  includes 
tbat  expended  on  actual  docking  and  undocking.  The 
sinie  charge  would  be  made  against  India  for  work  VCT- 
formed  in  Imperial  dockyards  on  Indian  ves-^els.  The 
rejwirs  and  docking  of  the  five  Indian  troopships  were 
performed  on  this  arrangement.  This  10  per  cent,  is 
suppos.>d  to  cover  incidental  and  establishment 
charges. 

8619.  Is  not  that  very  much  the  same  as  yon  charge 
in  England  upcm  ships  docked  here?-  {Mr.  Cuming.) 
Yes,  we  should  cliarge  them  exactly  the  same ;  we 
should  charge  them  wages  and  material,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  10  per  cent,  on  it. 

8620.  And  the  only  question,  therefore,  which  arises 
there  is,  tirst  of  all,  whetlier  now  there  is  any  reciprocity, 
since  troopships  hL-lon^iug  to  India  no  longsr  come 
over  luive  i" —{Vice-Admiral  Kennedy.)  No,  there  are  no 
longer  troopships. 

Soil.  But  apart  from  that,  are  yon  satisfied  in  Eng- 
land that  10  per   c-ens.  is   a  sufficient  charge? — 
ll£r.  Cnming.)  I  have  never  gone  into  the  percentage; 
it  d(X.<s  no'ri  include  capital  charges,  but  has 
accepted  by  both  Uoveruineiits. 

8022.  llavo  the  Treasury  anj-  view  upon  that  point  P 
BecauB?.  without  of  cours?  their  being  in  any  way  ccn- 
cemed  in  the  minuii^  of  thos  >  cliarges,  the  qms^iou  has 
aris  n,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  as  to  what  the 

Admiralty  charge  to  cover  indirect  expenses  should  be? 

H&2.i.  {Mr  liijder.)  I  rather  think  that  the  .Admiralty 
have  two  scales  of  charges,  on-  for  what  I  may  call 
the  family,  viz.,  Goveinment  departments  and  India. 

and  one  for  outsiders  ? — Yi  s. 

Hfii'l.  An  1  in  tlie  ens.'  of  oul  sideiB  the  charge  is  sup- 
pOBetl  to  cover  vaiion.s  things,  snch  as  inleresr  on 
original  cauital,  c.;st  of  headquarters  administration 
and  that  kiml  of  thing,  which  are  omitted  in  the  case  of 
chargt  B  to  Government  veyS'^ls  P — Yes  ;  they  are  rather, 
I  imagine,  prohibitive  charges ;  it  is  not  desired  to 
encoorage  jjcople  to  come. 

{Gltairman.)  And  therefore  tho  charge  made  by  the 
Admiralty  of  10  per  cent,  is  supp;i8?d  to  bo  sufficient 

cov<'r  and  save  the  Admiralty  fn)m  loss  in  the  case 
of  public  departments  using  their  works  ? 

(Ifr.  Ryder.)  Yes,  I  think  so. 

80-2r)-6.  [Chairman^  Would  they  charge  tho  10  per 
cent.,  MUppoiiing  there  was  a  case  of  an  English  mer- 
chant ship  being  allowed  to  use  the  docks,  or  would 
they  iu  tbat  case  put  tho  non-family  clnvrge  iu  force  P — 
Yes.  That  would  be  a  non-family  charge.  She  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  private  imlifidual.— (Fice-Jd'mrnul 
Kenrtedy.)  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  enor- 
mous acc.immodation  of  tlicsi  docks  at  Bombay,  of 
course,  because  we  have  no  other  dock  on  the  station. 
Trineomalee  has  none.  But  they  are  going  to  liave  a 
very  gooil  dock  at  Mauritius  and  another  one  at 
ColotuDo. 

8627.  {Mir.Mo"'liray.)  Wh  it  charges  do  you  pay  when 
j-ou  do  repairs  at  Trineomalee  ?— At  Trineomalee  there 
IS  onr  own  dockyard  ;  there  is  charge  for  the  plant ;  I 
do  not  know  whetlu'r  there  is  any  scale.  {Mr  Cuming,) 
To  outside  people  P 

8628.  ITo,  to  the  Indian  squadron  ?— There  is  no 
charge ;  it  siinjily  comes  into  the  expense  oceotrnts. 
{Viee-AdmircU  Kmtiedy.)  It  is  onr  own  dockyard  there. 

8Gli9.  Providc<l  for  by  the  British  taxpayer? — Ych. 

86;50.  {GhnrmaiiA  Can  you  explain  the  difference  in 
cost  in  docking  the  "Clive  "  at  l^ortsmouth  and  Bom- 
bay, viz..  Ill/,  iit  the  former  and  111.  at  the  latter? — 
{Mr  Vuminij.)  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  the  low 
inte  of  exchange,  and  that  if  the  rupee  were  now  worth 
2«.,  the  cost  iu  sterlhig  of  docking  at  Bombay  would  be 
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rather  more  than  at  Portsmonth.   The  calculation  is 

115?.,  as  against  llli.  at  Portsmouth. 

8631.  Tliiit  is  to  my,  the  "Olive,"  going  with 
soTcrcigns  in  her  locker  to  Bombay  changes  those 
BOTereigns  and  pays  in  rupees,  and  makes  a  good  thing 
of  it  P — ^They  oaloolated  the  cost  at  Bombay,  in  rupees 
and  then  turned  it  into  sterling. 

8632.  Have  you  any  remark  as  to  the  retaining  fee  of 
2,438Z.  paid  for  the  smallest  of  the  P.  and  0.  Steamers 
as  an  armed  cruiser  P — {Vice-Admiral  Kennedy.)  Thia 
rate  is  for  vessels  of  over  6,000  tons  and  7,000  indicated 
horae-power.  Payment  is  made  to  the  F.  and  O. 
Company  for  tliree  vessels,  but  it  holds  ten  others  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Admiralty  without  farther  subsidy. 

8633.  Therefore  you  do  not  consider  there  is  much 
force  in  Captain  Heit's  implied  remonstrance  P— No,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  of  any  consequence. 

8634.  You  will  observe  that  some  of  Captain  Hext's 
obserratione  are  based  on  the  long  time  in  the  year 
that  the  docks  are  occupied  by  the  ships  of  the  Royal 
NaryP — Wc  have  no  records  at  the  Admiralty  to 
verify  that ;  there  is  no  donbt  that  ships  have  been  a 
long  time  years  ago.  He  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
"  Briton  "  having  been  in  dock  115  oonsecutive  days  ; 
but  that  is  very  ancient  history. 

86;15.  When  wns  that?— The  "Briton"— it  must  have 
been  15  or  20  years  ago. 

8636.  {iSir  Donald  Stewart.)  She  was  out  there  in 
1872-73,  about  that  timoP— Aboat  1872. 

8637.  {CJtairman.)  Yon  do  not  tiiink  he  could  adduce 
anything  similar  in  later  daysP — Ships  are  never  iu 
dock  a  moment  longer  than  it  is  necessiry  for  the 
repairs  required. 

8638.  I  sappose  the  meaning  of  that  is  that  not  only 
do  they  charge  less,  bnt  the  ship  was  an  old  ship  and 
coustiotly  requiring  repairs  P— I  should  think  she  was 
a  wcrn>ont  old  tub ;  it  is  25  yeari  ago. 

8639.  Would  you  tell  us  shortly  the  changes  which 
have  tiken  place  of  lata  years  in  the  Iransporti  arrdu.^e- 
ments  between  England  and  India  P  Formerly  the 
sh^  belonged  to  the  Indian  Govi  rament,  did  they  not  P 

8640.  Bat  of  late  yeiirs  those  shirs  have  been  given 
up,  have  they  not.  and  the  transport  nas  been  taken  up 
from  the  traide,  has  it  not  P— That  is  so.  It  is  a  sobject 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar,  Admiral  Brent  is  the 
proper  person  to  give  information  about  it ;  but  what 
you  say  is  correct,  th'it  the  trooping  UB3d  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Indian  troopers,  and  that  they  are  all 
worn  out  and  no  longer  ranuing;  and,  since,  that  the 
trooping  is  done  by  hired  transports  belonging  to  the 
P.  and  0.  and  British  India  Companies. 

8641.  And  speaking  of  that,  from  the  financial  point 
of  view  alone,  are  the  Admiralty  satisfied  that  that  is 
an  economical  way  of  doing  the  seTvice,  and  is  that  the 
object  with  which  they  have  made  the  change  P — That 
is  a  question  which  I  could  not  really  answer  with  any 
authority.  {Mr.  Cummg.)  We  do  not  know  much  about 
that.  There  is  one  department  in  the  Admiralty  which 
acts  as  the  agent  for  India  and  as  the  agent  for  the 
War  Office  as  regards  transport ;  bnt  ail  the  claims  and 
all  payments  are  made  between  them  and  the  India 
Office,  and  the  Admiralty  does  not  see  anything  of 
the  financial  working  of  it  at  all. 

8642.  If  we  want  any  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  that  I  sappose  we  can  get  itP — (Vtce-Admiral 
Kennedy.)  Yes,  it  is  quite  easy  to  get  the  information. 
I  fancy  that  it  is  much  more  expenaive  running  the 
hired  transports  than  on  the  old  system,  but  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

8643.  I  want  to  know  whether  the  Admiralty  have 
made  the  change  from  financial  reasons  or  from  other 
reasons  P — That  really  is  a  question  which  it  would  be 
better  to  pat  to  Adiniral  Brent.  My  impression  is  that 
it  is  force  of  circnmstances ;  the  old  troopers  are  worn 
out  and  they  have  got  to  transport  the  troops  by  some 
means,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  the  best  means  but 
posaibly  the  most  expensive. 

8644.  (Mr.  Budianan.)  The  coasting  tr.insport  is  still 
done  by  the  Indian  Marine,  is  it  not  P — Yes,  entirely. 

8645.  It  is  merely  the  homo  transport? — Only  the 
home  transport. 

8646.  Can  any  farther  use  be  made  of  the  transports 
owned  by  the  Indian  Marine  than  is  made  at  present? 
—Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  bringing  the  troops  to 
England? 

I  87800. 


8647.  Would  it  be  possible  to  nsa  any  of  them  for  Vie«-Admiral 
that  purpose P— It  would  be  quite  possible;  the  ships  W.  A. 
are  good  enough,  and  are  well  fitted.    I  fonoy  ttie  Kennedjf, 
difficulty  would  b^  that  theB3  ships  Iwve  no  status  out-  AAT.;  attd 
side  of  Indian  waters ;  but  as  regwi^s  their  acoom-  J^- 
modation  they  are  quite  capable.  Cumting. 

8648.  As  transports  they  are  quite  fit  for  the  work  P    t  Uaj  189C. 

Yes. 

8649.  Then  it  is  merely  the  sime  difficulty  as  we  had 
before  about  the  status  of  the  ships  and  the  position 
of  the  officers  P — ^That  is  where  the  difficulty  oomes  in. 

8650.  So  that  we  are  at  a  loss  here  again  financiidly 
owing  to  this  difficulty  P — Yes. 

8651.  {Mr.  Oottriney.)  Is  that  the  reason  that  they 
were  discontinued  P — No ;  the  troops  used  to  be  carried 
by  certain  troopships  which  are  worn  out,  no  longer  in 
existence. 

8652.  Is  the  reason  why  they  were  not  renewed  that 
which  you  now  state,  the  difficulty  of  status  P — Oh,  no, 
the  old  Indian  troopships  were  under  the  English  flag 
and  flew  the  pennant. 

8653.  (JIfr.  Suchanan.)  Has  it  ever  baen  considered  1^ 
the  Admiralty  whether  they  could  not  use  these  Indian 
transports  for  bringing  troops  to  Engluid  P — I  expect 
it  has  bsen ;  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  there  is  some 
good  reason  against  it. 

8654.  Apparently  it  would  save  money  to  have  these 
efficient  transports,  and  yet  they  do  not  make  use  of 
them  p — TTiey  do  make  use  cf  thorn  for  the  coasting 
service. 

8655.  {S<>  Andrew  Scoble.)  Has  not  the  "Cliva" 
brought  troops  from  India  to  England  P— I  believe  she 
has ;  she  was  certainly  over  here  in  i-jiglit  h  waters. 
[Mr.  Cwming.)  Sha  brought  the  Shahzada. 

8656.  I  do  n>t  mean  the  Shahaada — tho  troops? — I 
never  heard  of  it.  (Vice-Admiral  Kennedy.)  And  the 
*'  Warren  Hasting  '*  came  to  England  the  other  day ; 
she  brought  Lordljansdowne  home. 

8S57.  Did  she  not  take  troops  back  ? — I  am  not  unite 
sore  ab^ut  that.    {Mr.  Cuming.)  I  do  not  know ;  I  haTe 

nothing  to  do  with  it. 

8658  (Sir  William  WedJerbum.)  May  I  ask  if  you 
know  of  any  actual  case  of  outside  ships  being  hired 
when  Indian  Marine  transports  were  available  ;  do  you  - 
know  any  actual  instances? — (A^irctl  Kennedy.)  Yoa 
mean  for  the  transport  cf  troops  to  England  P 

8669.  To  England,  yes  P — No,  not  when  Indian  ships 
were  available;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the 
kind.  * 

8660.  Yon  do  not  know  of  any  actual  cases  P — No, 
I  never  heard  of  any  case.  * 

8661.  (Sir  Donald  Sieicari.)  Troops  hive  occasionally 
bsen  brought  home  in  small  parties  on  trading  ships, 
hava  they  not  P — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

8662.  (Chairman.)  There  is  one  remarkable  statement 
in  a  Treasury  Memorandum,  which  is  one  of  the  papers 
put  in,  about  which  I  would  ask  you  whether  you  have 
noticed  it,  and  whether  you  would  agree  with  it,  namely, 
that,  when  the  old  Indian  Navy  existed,  taking  the 
value  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  looking  upon  the  cost  of 
the  Navy  as  an  insurance  upon  the  trade,  the  cost  1u 
India  was  about  4  Rx.  per  1,000;  if  you  take  the  cost  ol 
the  contribution  the  Indian  Government  pays  now,  the 
Treasury  work  it  out  as  being  not  4  Bx.  per  1,000,  but 
4  Rx.  per  10,000.  My  only  reason  for  calling  your 
attention  to  that  point  is  that  it  give's  one  the  idea  that 
the  present  arrangements,  as  compared  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  35  years  ago,  are  not  verv  onerous  to  India  ? — 
No,  I  should  nob  l^ve  thought  tney  were.  It  seems  a 
very  small  sum  really,  looking  at  it  from  a  broad 
standard,  to  pay  100,0001.  a  year  as  ap  insnrance  for  the 
protection  of  Indian  trade  round  her  coasts ;  that^  ia 
what  it  amounts  to. 

8663.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  She  has  builtadouk  for  you 
that  you  get  the  bsnefit  of? — It  is  generally  admitted 

that  she  required  it  in  any  case. 

8664.  I  mean  there  arc  certain  points  to  be  put  on 
the  other  side  P— Yes. 

8665.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Does  the  Royal  Navy  admit  any 
Indians  in  employment  either  as  crew  or  as  officers  ?— 
No,  only  as  cooks  and  stewards. 

8666.  One  or  two?-  Plenty  of  them  are  employed. 

3M 
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8667.  Then  that  means  that  Iiulia  should  jiay  for 
that  from  whioli  iit)  Indiana  derive  any  benefit  of 
employment  H — But  thoy  do  derive'  benefit. 

8668.  I  mean  bineflt  of  cmjiloyrafnt  in  the  NnTy. 
Tho  whole  employment  must  go  to  the  b-nefit  of  the 
Knglishmen  according  to  present  arrangementK  ? — No. 
They  have  b3nefit,  because  there  are  a  great  number 
of  lascars  employed  in  the  defence  ships,  for  instance. 

8669.  I  mean  in  the  Eoyal  Navy,  in  the  Royal 
Squadron  for  which  India  payw  this  lOO.OOOi.  and 
60,000i. ;  I  am  only  talking  of  the  Knyal  Navy,  not  the 
Indian  Marine.  They  get  no  benefit  out  of  this  contri- 
bution which  they  pay  for  tho  Royal  Squadron  ?— No, 
wo  do  not  sbip  Natives  aa  aoamcn  in  the  English  Navy 
beoause  they  are  not  trained  for  it,  and  in  like  manner, 
1  conclude.  oflSoers  ;  but  Lascars  are  employed  in  the 
Defence  Flotilla. 

8670.  But  is  it  simply  bocanso  ■  they  are  not  trained, 
or  is  it  a  determination  not  to  employ  them  at  all? 
Facilities  might  bo  given  for  them  to  be  trained ;  is 
facility  given  for  them  to  b;;  trained  ?  I  know  of  one 
instance  where  an  Indian  here  wanted  to  b:;  employed 
—I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  exactly  as  a  crew— 
in  one  ship,  and  be  waa  distinctly  refused;  so,  too.  in 
the  Army  ;  tliey  are  distinctly  refused  to  ba  employed  at 
all  either  in  the  Royal  Navy  or  the  Royal  ArmyP— 
The  natives  ol  India  are  largely  employed  in  the  Army. 

8671.  The  Native  Army,  .but  I  am  talking  of  the 
European  officersj' — Who  wanted  to  joui  this  army  P 

8672.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  the  Navy  ?— Yea. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  an  Indian  gentleman 
who  wished  to  get  his  son  into  the  Navy,  and  who  was 
prepared  to  sand  him  home  to  pass  his  examination — 
I  do  not  know  at  all  why  he  should  not  be  admitted  j 
there  could  b3  no  bias  agiiinst  him.  But  I  am  only 
speaking  without  authority  on  the  matter. 

8673.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  know.  As 
far  as  I  undeistand,  lie  would  b;  distinctly  refused ; 
if  any  Indian  gentleman's  sm  went  home  he  would 
not  hi  admitted  to  any  training  college  or  any  place 
at  all  ?— Oh.  no;  try  it  on.  I  am  sure  he  woull  be 
heartily  welcome :  there  is  no  fueling  cf  that  s  >rt 
at  all. 

8674.  His  "trying  it  on"  nie.v.is  a  deal  of  expenditure, 
therefore  can  we  not  have  any  authoritative  expression 
that,  if  an  Indian  came  here  and  ■wished  to  enter  the 
college  and  to  bs  trained  just  as  others—  it  would  be 
no  concession  at  all — that  ho  would  b:;  freely  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  any  t^nglishmen  passing  the 
same  examination,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

*  8675,  Till  that  order  is  made,  or  until  that  is  publicly 
known,  "trying  it  on"  moans  uimply  expenditure  and 
going  back  disappointed  ?— That  oould  ba  ascertained 
quite  well.  I  shall  have  vtry  great  pleasure  in  finding 
out  for  certain,  because  I  cannot  answer  the  question 
entirely  myself. 

8676.  I  should  ba  ver^y-  glad  if  you  would  find  that 
out  ?— I  will  find  it  out  without  any  Achty. 

8677.  Assuming  that  India  has  an  Imperial  interest 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  there  is  so  far  an  equal  interest  to 
Britain  to  maintain  its  rule  alsj  in  India? — There  is  no 
doubj  that  Britons  do  take  a  great  interest  in  India. 

8678.  So  far,  asiuming  that  the  account  is  b  ihinced 
with  equal  interest,  is  it  not  right  that  India  should 
have  a  proportionate  share  of  the  benefit  of  the  employ- 
ment according  to  the  money  India  pays?  That  will 
be  answered  if  you  will  kindly  find  out  what  I  have 
asked;  I  need  not  aak  that  any  further? — Has  an 
Indian  man  or  gentleman  ever   expressed  a  desire, 

■  because  it  is  rather  springing  a  mine  on  one ;  I  have 
never  heard  that  they  wanteil  to  come,  generally  the 
climate  is  against  it. 

8679.  Not  necessarily  P— They  would  not  like  to 
leave  their  own  home. 

8680.  They  believe  that  they  would  never  be  ad- 
mitted P — I  see ;  yon  start  under  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  greoit  bias  against  it. 

8681.  Both  in  the  Army  and  in  the  Kavy  P— But  I  do 
not  think  so. 

£632.  I  shall  bo  very  glad  if  you  will  find  out  that  ? 
.  —Yes. 

8683.  Now,  it  is  said  that  when  any  expenditure  is 
incurred  by  the  Briush  Exchequer,  either  here  or  in 
India,  in  which  both  countries  are  interested,  India 
must  contribute  a  share;  on  the  same  principle  does 


not  justice  require  that,  when  any  disbursement  is 
made  from  tlie  Indian  Exchequer  for  any  pnrposeB  in 
either  country  in  which  both  countries  are  interested, 
the  British  Exchequer  should  make  a  fair  contribution? 

— It  seems,  so. 

8684.  In  apportioning  charges  between  Britain  and 
India  should  not  their  respective  capacity  be  taken 
into  consideration  ?  Britain  is  a  vastly  rich  country,  and 
drawing  its  riches  largely  from  India,  and  India  is  an 
extremely  poor  country  owing  to  Britain  carrying 
away  its  wealth ;  shonld  not  Britain  have  some  con- 
sideration for  these  circttmstaiicos  P — Of  conra0,  thrae 
are  really  questions  for  experts,  and  it  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  that  India  is  u  very  poor  country,  or  that 
it  is  drained  for  the  benefit  of  England.  I  always 
thought  that  it  was  a  very  rich  country  and  self- 
supporting,  and  that  withoat  England  it  would  be  in 
r^er  a  bad  way. 

8685.  We  differ  very  largely  in  thatP — I  do  not  see 
cxactlpr  what  you  are  aiming  at.  Ynnr  contention  is 
that  if  England  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  vith 
India,  India  would  be  better  off  than  she  is  now  F 

8686.  That  is  a  difiereiit  question  P— That  is  what 
yon  are  thinking  of,  is  it  not  P 

8687.  I  say  that  compurati^ely  Britain  and  India 
are  very  different  in  their  capacity  for  payment  or  in 
their  wealth.  England,  taking  the  expressions  of 
Secretaries  of  State  ? — Has  a  large  swallow. 

8688.  England  is  a  very  rich  countrj-,  and  India 
is  distinctly  poor,  as  Lord  Cromer  has  stated.  Now, 
I  say  that  in  apportioning  charges  for  any  purpose 
which  is  common  to  the  interests  of  both,  is  it  not 
necessary,  as  the  Government  cf  India  has  also 
asked,  that  their  comparative  capacity  lo  pay  most 
also  be  tnktn  into  conaideration,  and  not  merely  the 
arithmetical  division? — I  expect  that  if  I  expressed 
nny  opinion  upon  that  sabjeot  it  would  not  be  worth 
am  thing  whaiiever ;  no  one  would  pay  any  attention  to 
it.  I  am  afraid  the  Uhancellor  uf  the  Ezohequer 
would  tell  me  to  mind  my  own  bminess. 

Sti89.  That  is  true,  but  an  English  gentleman  may 
exj)ress  his  views,  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  hears  him  or  not P— I  think  you  should  put 
that  straight  t)  the  Ch  moellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
not  through  me. 

8>i90.  Bat,  if  I  am  suppirte.l  by  good  English 
opinion,  1  might  put  it  more  forcibly  to  tbe  Chancellor 
oi  the  ftKchequer? — Yos,  but  you  mast  get  an  opinion 
that  U  wor:h  having,  an  I  not  mine,  upon  each  subjects 
as  that ;  ii  is  quite  valueless. 

8691.  We  have  got  here  that  they  constantly  use 
tho  vords  "  In  li.m  purposes"  antl  "Indian  require- 
ments" ?— Yes. 

8692.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  are  two  parties 
concerned  in  alt  thes3  purposes:  the  English  purpose, 
namely,  the  English  rule,  .and  tbe  Indian  P — Yes. 

8693.  Therefore,  whatever  is  supposed  to  be  an  en> 
tirely  independent  Indian  purpose,  as  if  it  was  thccasa  of 
the  United  States  or  Frjince,  is  it  not  i-ight  that  in  con- 
sidering all  these  ln;lian  purposes  both  these  pariies 
shonld  take  their  fa'r  share  in  everything  that  is  for 
the  interest  of  b>th:  that  u  a  question  very  similar 
to  what  I  have  already  put,  in  fact  ? — Yes.  That  ts 
the  very  reason  why  India  pays  this  sub-ndy,  because 
they  ought  to  take  their  share. 

8694.  In  the  same  manner  Englishmen  ought  to  take 
their  share  for  purposes  for  which  India  pays  P— Of 
courss,  we  do,  because  this  lOO.OOOi.  per  annum  must 
certainly  ba  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  cuormons 
burdens  that  England  has  to  b3ar.  And,  in  alluding  to 
Indian  purposes,  of  course  they  would  claim  that  all 
oor  aquiwironB  are  really  for  the  benefit  of  India.  We 
take  S3  much  interest  an:l  care  of  India  that  wc  keep 
up  large  fleets  in  tho  Mediterranean  and  all  over  the 
world,  on  purpose  to  guard  India,  wliioh  we  do  not 
want  to  lose. 

8696.  Which  we  do  not  want  to  lose  ? — Which  we  do 
not  want  to  lose.  That  is  right;  if  we  lost  India  we 
should  put  down  a  great  many  of  our  expenses  ;  there- 
fore all  these  questions  are  really  Indian  purposes,  and 
the  whole  East  Indian  squadron  is  for  Indian  purposes, 
because  thcv  are  looking  out  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
coming  ami  attacking  India.  Without  that  squadron 
wc  might  hav^.'  other  people  prospecting  round  the 
coasts  ol  India  and  making  themselves  very  disagree- 
able, no  doubt;  so  that  the  indirect  adTftnt(i{«e  that 
India  gets  fram  the  English  Navy  is  ewrmooa.  I 
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ehonld  say  that  if  they  really  wanted  to  claim  their  iuBt 
rights  they  voald  hs  estimated  at  at  least  hair  a  million 
sterling. 

8695a.  I  grant  that  India  has  so  mnch  benefit  out  of 
this  sqaadron,  but  is  not  this  squadron  for  the  defence 
of  India  as  mncb  for  the  interest  of  England  us  of 
India  P  Is  it  not  for  the  preservation  of  Brittuh  role, 
and  therefore  yon  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense,  I  grant, 
in  this  matter? — Yos. 


5.  Well,  in  other  matters  there  are  other  purposes 
als"!  common  to  both,  for  which  India  alone  pays,-  and 
of  which  Britain  ought  to  take  a  share  jnsE  on  the  Sime 
principle? — Tes.  Well,  I  am  not  aware  of  sach  a 
casj. 


7.  If  there  are  casrs  they  should  be  fairly  taken 
into  consideration  ?— Yes,  I  should  conclude  so. 


i.  Now,  in  Qaestion  6938  we  arc  told:  "Then 
'•  gamming  the  whole  matter  together,  the  cost  of  the 
"  Marine  to  yon  is  20  lakhs :  there  is  the  160,0001.  which 
*'  is  paid  as  snbsidy,  which,  of  coarse,  we  moKt  tnm 
"  into  rupees  at  the  rate  of  exchange;  there  are  the 
"  stores  for  India,  13O,O00i.t  which'  we  must  treat  in  the 
"  avmeway"  (storcn,  of  conrs?,  is  a  mut^'rial  T  have 
nothing  to  do  with).  Captain  Hext  answered,  "  The 
"  Marine  budget  is  19  Ucs."  And  then  about  the  pen* 
siuns  he  siid  they  are  sjmething  abaut  0  lacs  more. 
Now,  ronsidering  the  squadron  expenditure  to  be  for 
common  purposes  we  contribute  this  160,0001. P — ^Yes. 

€6Pf>,  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  we  spend  20  lacs  in 
India  for  the  marine  and  other  purpcst^^s  in  which  both 
are  interested,  because  any  defence  c.f  Iniliii,  large  or 
small,  is  for  the  purpcsi-  of  dtfending  British  rule 
aft  well  as  Indian ;  thertf.>re,  should  not  the  British 
Exchequer  take  a  Hhare  in  this  20  lies  in  the  same 
w.iy  as  we  tsvke  a  share  (if  KjO.OOO/.  in  the  Eoyal 
Squidron? — I  do  not  know  exactly  whiit  you  would 
jiropose,  8up})oaing  the  mmadron  was  withdi-awn,  to 
siihs-itute  in  lieu  cf  this  lw,000i. 

8700.  I  do  not  object  to  the  ItiO.OOO/.  at  all.  which 
I  B  vy  is  T3ry  properly  paid;  but  I  do  objecl  on  the 
ground  that  tnere  are  common  puqioscs.  and  th-it 
t  lorefore  the  Government  here  supplies  this  squadron 
an  I  undergoes  certain  expenditure,  and  out  rf  that 
expenditure  not  the  whole,  as  I  understand,  but  a 
porUon  of  it,  is  paid  by  India,  which  comes  to  160,0001.  ? 
—  Vcs. 

8701.  Now,  I  say  that  the  Indians  spend  20  lacs  of 
rupees  there  for  purposes  of  defence,  harbour  defence 
and  coast  defence,  and  so  on,  in  which  both  parties  are 
interested,  whether  the  sum  to  b^  divided  bo  large  or 
small  P^Ves,  but  more  especially  the  Indian,  I  suppose, 
■who  pays  for  his  exiatence. 

8702.  Tour  British  rule  is  far  more  important  to  you 
than  it  is  to  the  Indians.  Would  you  cire  a  single 
f.vrthing,  if  British  rule  were  not  there,  to  go  and 
protect  India  P — Yuu  mean  that  it  is  not  entirely 
jibilaiithropic  P 

8703.  Supposing  the  British  rule  were  not  in  India, 
would  you  ciire  a  straw  to  go  and  protect  India  in  any 
wajr  whatever  P~ I  do  not  supposs  that  we  should  go 
to  &  great  outlay  under  such  ciroumstancee<,  if  the 
Hussianii  were  in  pis8:js8ion;  but,  viewing  from  the 
Indian  standpoint,  they  are  very  much  better  as  they 
are  tlian  under  any  otber  circ  una  stances,  and  therefore 
pay  a  very  small  percentage  f  jr  protection. 

8704.  I  accept  the  Indian  point  of  view  as  you  put 
it ;  I  want  the  British  point  uf  view  to  b3  taken  in  the 
H  line  way  P — I  should  t*ay  that  that  is  a  point  I  am 
n  )t  prepared  to  dii-cuss. 

8705.  I  do  not  know  wlmt  the  British  Empire  would 
ho  if  India  were  lost ;  British  India  is  of  tfa-;  highest 
imimrtance  to  the  British  Empire  P — No  doubt  about 
it.' 

8706.  Tkon,  with  regard  to  the  proteoLioii  of  tmdc, 
the  qaestion  was  t>934 — "  Nor  with  the  defence  of  Indian 
tcode  " — that  is  to  say,  wan  not  the  protection  for  the 
defence  of  Indian  tr.idc.  Then  the  answer  was: — The 
"  Indian  trade  is  ^  irtaally  English  trade.  It  is  all 
"  Carried  in  EnailiVh  boats,  and  paid  for  by  English 
■■  money.  The  Indian  trade  itself — of  India  itself — is 
"  next  to  nil."  Do  you  agree  with  that? — No;  thtre 
in  a  very  large  local  trade  in  luuia,  as  you  know. 
Perhnps  you  know  Mr.  Shepherd,  wlio  owns  an 
enormous  fleet  of  ships  that  never  leave  Indian  waters  ; 
then!  is  the  Pilgrim  line  that  trades  to  Mecca,  thut  is 
all  Indian  truue;  there  are  companies  running  up 
the  Fersian  Gulf  which  are  entirely  owned  by  natives, 


Of  course,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  starts  from  England, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  runs  to  Bombay; 
and  there  is  an  enormous  sailing  fleet  which  cotces 
round  the  Cape  for  Calcutta  as  well.  But  I  snppose 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  must  remain  in  India, 
or  in  the  hands  of  people  of  India,  and  there  arr  a 
great  many  wealthy  natives  who  are  interested  in  these 
ships — largely  interested. 

8707.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this:  the  trade  that  is 
afloat,  exports  ^om  India  or  imports  into  India  from 
foreign  countries — which  is  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
trade;  the  coasting  trade  is  very  little  compared- with 
it,  and  most  of  this  trade — first  of  all,  the  whole 
shipping  is  entirelj  English  interest  P — ^Te>, 

8708-  With  no  share  at  all  of  the  Indian  in  it.  Then 
the  cargo  also,  as  long  as  it  i8  floating  on  the  sea.  is 

primarily  at  the  risk  of  the  East  India  binks.and  of 
the  English  marine  insuranoe  offices,  beoaupe  the  East 
India  banks,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  British 
interest,  supply  all  the  money  for  the  exports  or  the 
imparts.  Therefore,  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  while 
any  cargo  or  any  ship  is  floating  on  the  sea,  it  is 
essentially  primarily-  a  British  interest  and  British 
money  ia  concerned  ui  this  ship  and  cargo ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  said  Captain  Kext  was  qnito  right  in  saying 
thut  the  Indian  trade,  strictly  speaking,  was  nil,  or 
very  little  compared  with  the  whole  British  risks  that 
are  involved  in  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  India  P 
— Yes.  I  do  lint  know  what  he  meaus  in  saying  such  a 
thing  ;  it  may  b3  the  case. 

8709.  What  I  say  is  this;  tliat  when  we  are  told 
tlmt  the  sqaadron  is  needed  to  protect  trade  it  is 
forgotten  that  Ih's  trade  is  mrstly  British  trade,  rr 
almost  wholly,  and  very  little  Indian  interest  in  it? — [ 
i^upposc  these  ships  pay  duties  in  bringing  their  eirgoes 
to  India,  do  they  not  ? 

8710.  I  am  talking  of  the  ship  and  tho  cargo  while  it 
is  on  the  si>a.  and  when  the  squadron  is  expected  to 

protect  it.  While  it  is  on  the  sea  the  interest  is  of 
Britisli  capital  almost  entirely.  Of  course,  I  may  take 
ytm  through  the  whole  pi-ocess  of  the  tr<uiklction  in 
order  to  explain  that  to  you  ?— 1  will  take  your  word 
for  it.  Your  argamont  is  that  the  Navy  is  nu  good  to 
India  at  all. 

I  do  not  mean  to  siy  that  it  is  no  good  to 
India  at  all ;  w;e  are  paying  this  shsHV,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  aay  that  the  ar^ment  which  is  con- 
stantly urged,  tliat  the  Navy  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Indian  trade,  the  East  Indian  tra.de,  is  a  very 
misleading  one ;  the  real  interest  of  the  capital  that 
has  to  bo  protected  is  almost  wholly  British.  I  wante4 
to  make  a  correction  of  your  expresdon  "Indian 
trade." 

8711.  (3fr.  Ryder.)  There  is  only  one  question  I  should 
like  to  ask,  and  that  has  reference  to  one  argument 
used  by  Captain  Uext,  which,  I  think,  has  not  been 
alluded  to  to-day.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence  he 
said,  substantially,  1  think,  that  it  was  right  enough 
for  ihe  East  Imlia  Company  to  pay  for  the  Indian  K»T^, 
because  it  was  required  for  the  protection  of  their 
trade  P—Ycs. 

8712.  Tliey  naturally  paid  for  it  out  of  the  profits  of 
their  trade  ;  but  when  the  change  of  Government  took 

Slace  after  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  maintenance  of  the 
av  y  became  an  Imperial  service,  and,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  (mid  for  like  other  Imperial  services  by  the 
Briti^^li  taxpayer.  I  should  like  to  ask  whethor,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  that  argument  is  held  to 
be  a  sound  one?— (Afr.  Cuming.)  I  have  been  looking 
up  that  subject,  and  trying  to  find  ont  when  the 
monopoly  ceased,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  find  out. 
In  1832  there  was  an  Act  which  took  away  their 
monopoly  with  China,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  tho 
monopoly  of  India  with  the  rest  of  the  world  existed 
then.  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  the  Act  goes,  that  it 
existed  at  all. 

8713.  I  think  the  monopoly  ceased  in  1834  P— It 
certainly  ceased  by  an  A2t  of  about  1832  or  1834,  as 
regards  China. 

8714.  And  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  Indian  Navy,  at 
any  rate  for  25  years,  was  not  paid  for  in  any  sense  out 
of  the  profits  of'thf?  East  India  Company,  but  was  paid 
for  ont  of  the  taxation  of  the  people  of  India  P — I  could 
not  answer  that;  1  should  say  that  wo'.ild  l}p  my 
impression,  but  I  have  no  absolute  knowledge.  oX  tlj*, 
matter. 


Viee-Admiral 
W.  A. 
Kennedy, 

Mr.  W. 
■  Cuming. 
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8715.  "Would  not  the  Admiralty  hold  that,  although 
the  change  of  government  was  a  very  good  reaBon  for 
concentrating  the  command  of  all  the  naval  forces  in 
the  hands  of  the  Admiralty,  yet  it  did  not  follow 
necessarily  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  the 
incidence  of  the  charge P— I  think  so;  I  think  they 
would  hold  that  the  fact  of  its  being  absolutely 
neoecsory  for  the  Admiralty  to  ti^e  the  responnbility 
did  not  preolnde  tbem  from  being  assisted  as  to  tiie 
cost. 

8716.  (ifr.  Naortgi.)  If  in  former  days  the  British 
Government  imposed  any  particular  taxation,  does  it 
mean,  therefore,  thftt  Uiat  is  a  jiistifioation,  whether  it 
was  right  or  wrong,  for  Aiture  oonduct  of  the  same 


kind?— {Vure- Admiral  Kmnedy.)  I  do  not  know;  lam 
not  an  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Government. 

8717.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any  general  remarks  to 
offer  P— Only  that  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  exact  interpretation  of  the  much-used  expreasion 
*'  Indian  purposes."  If  Lord  Eosebery's  view  as  to 
"  Indian  purposee  '*  be  accepted,  the  case  for  India,  as 
advanced  by  Captain  Hext,  falls  to  the  ground.  "Viewed 
from  that  Btandpoint,  I  contend  that  India  pays  a  mere 
trifle  for  the  insurance  of  her  coasta  and  her  trade. 
"What  is  the  East  India  squadron  kept  up  for  but  for 
tbac  purpose  ?  and.  indeed,  it  ia  not  too  much  to  affirm 
that  without  India  we  have  no  need  for  k  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  "Wednesday  next  at  11  a.m. 


(For  the  18th  Day's  Evidence,  see  page  266.) 
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Captain  Johk  Hext,  B.II'.,  Director  or  the  Boyal  Indian  Marine,  re-called  and  further  examined. 


9265,  {Chmrman.)  Caotain  Hext,  yon  have  read  the 
evidence  of  Admiral  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Cuming  P — 
Tee. 

9266.  I  will,  if  yon  please,  take  you  through  some 
of  the  evidence  that  Admiral  Kennedy  gave,  and  ask 
yon  if  you  have  any  remarks  that  yon  wish  to  offer 
upon  those  points;  J.  think  that  would  be  Ihebestway 
of  eliciting  yonr  views.  Have  you  any  remark  to 
offer  on  that  evidence  as  contained  in  the  answers 
to  quesdons  8230  to  8236:  Yon  will  see  that  the 
Admiralty  de&ie  the  duties  the  Admiralty  didchai^ 
fcr  India.  "  Generally  speaking,  the  daties  for  which 
"  armed  vessels  are  required,  e.g.,  general  defence 

(inolnding  trade),  suppression  of  piracy  and  slave 
"  trade  in  Persian  (iulf  and  on  Indian  ccasts,  &c. 
*'  Police  duties  in  Indian  waters  requiring  armed 
"  vessels."  Then  Admiral  Kennedy  goes  on  to  fay 
^at  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the  Indiau  Kavy, 
the  Indian  Government  did  their  own  protection  ;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  force  which  the 
Admiralty  kept  in  Indian  waters  while  the  Indian 
Navy  was  in  existence,  was  not  such  a  force  as  could 
be  eaid  to  have  had  the  full  responsibility  of  protecting 
trade  with  India.  Then  Mr.  Cnming  read  a  paragraph 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  Oharlea  "Wood  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  defines  the  duties  tranaferred  from  the  Indian 
Navy  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  Those  are  the  points 
upon  which  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  have  any 
remarks  to  offer  ? — I  think  there  ia  little  to  be  said 
beyond  what  has  been  already  pat  before  the  Com- 
mission ;  bat  I  would  point  out  that  the  Indiui  Navy 
did  not  perform  duties  on  the  high  seas.  Their  only 
duties  were  on  the  coasts  of  India  and  at  political 
stations  such  as  Aden  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

9267.  How  do  yon  reconcile  that  with  Sir  Charles 
M'ood's  statement  that  the  general  defence  aiid  the 
protection  to  trade  generally  and  the  measures  for 
putting  down  the  slave  trade  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  w  'v^h  had  hitherto  been  performed  partly  by 


Her  Majesty's  Navy  and  partly  by  the  Indian  Navy, 
shoald  be  undertaken  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy  p  That 
'  statement  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  certainly  conreyg  the  impreBBton  that  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  and  mossnres  for  putting  down  the  slave 
trade,  which,  I  should  think,  woald  involve  dntieii  on 
the  high  seas,  were  performed  partly  by  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  and  partly  by  the  Indian  Navy  P— The  slave  trade 
referred  to  was  prinmpally  on  the  coast  of  Zanzibar 
and  on  the  cOMt  of  Arabia. 

f^68.  I  do  not  think  that  that  quite  answers  my 
question.  Sir  Charles  Wood  soys  Uiat  these  duties  have 
been  "  partly  performed  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy  and 
"  partly  by  the  Indian  Navy,"  and  among  these  duties 
he  gives  general  defence,  the  protection  of  trade 
generally,  and  the  measares  for  putting  down  the  slave 
trade.  That  is  an  aathoritative  statement  from  the 
representative  of  India,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  I 
think  it  gives  rather  a  wider  definition,  does  it  not.  than 
that  which  you  aro  giving  now  P — The  protection  of 
trade,  as  I  understand  it,  means  the  prot^tion  of  the 
sea-borne  trade  from  India  and  the  East.  No  great 
naval  war,  as  far  as  I  know,  occurred  during  the  time 
the  Indian  Navy  existed ;  and,  if  one  had  occurred, 
undoubtedly  the  Imperial  Government  would  have  had  to 
add  to  the  i^efensive  squadron  in  the  high  aeas  of  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  old  paddle- wheeled  frigates  existing 
in  1863  could  never  have  done  this  work. 

9269.  I  think  that  that  does  not  quite  meet  the  point 
that  I  am  putting  to  yon.  I  take  the  representative  of 
India,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chief  authority  of  the 
Indian  Government,  and  I  find  that  at  the  time  the 
transfer  to'jk  place,  namely  1862,  he  gives  a  definition 
of  the  duties  that  have  been  performed  between  the 
Indian  Navy  and  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  and  he  inclades 
general  defence  and  protection  of  trade.  Yon  say  that 
no  duties  were  imdertaken  by  the  Indian  Navy  on  the 
high  seas.  Those  two  statements  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  quite  run  together,  and  I  woald  call  yoar  otten- 
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fcionto  the  matter.  It  is  Sir  Charles  Wood's  statement, 
a  statement  made  by  the  highest  Indian  authority  at 
the  verj  noment  when  the  transfer  vaa  aboat  to  take 
place,  and  indeed  when  the  Indian  Navy  was  still  in 
existence,  and  when,  thereroro,  he  must  have  been 
awaro,  or  had  every  opportunity  of  being  aware,  of 
the  daties  which  the  Indian  Navy  had  to  perform  P — 
It  would  be  presnmptiiouB  of  me  to  qnestioti  a  definition 
of  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  al;  the  dame  time  loan 
find  no  evidence  given  by  an  expert  in  a  iy  record  of 
the  Government  oE  India  on  tbe  duties  performed  on 
the  high  seas  for  tbe  protect'on  of  trade,  and  I  believe 
from  what  oQioera  who  served  in  the  Indian  Navy 
have  told  me,  that  the  duties  on  the  high  seas  were 
comparatively,  if  noc  entirely,  nil. 

9270.  On  tbe  other  side,  the  Admiralty  state  that 
their  ships  kept  on  the  Indian  station  before  the 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Navy  were  very  few,  aad  were 
nnable  to  perform  such  duties  as  you  speak  of? — The 
same  answer  might  equally  apply  to  Australia,  where  In 
those  days  I  think  only  two  ships  comprised  the 
Australian  Squadron. 

9271.  But  yon  observe  that  a  very  small  number  of 
ships  was  apparently  thought  necessary  in  these  seas  at 
all;  and,  if  tne  Indian  Navy  had  a  few  ships  and  the 
Admiralty  had  a  few  ships,  they  might  divide  those 
existing  daties,  so  far  as  they  were  necessary,  nnfficiently 
well  according  to  the  requirements  of  that  time  ? 
— The  duties  performed  in  Indian  waters  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  action  against  savages ;  and  there- 
fore very  inferior  ships  and  small  numbers  sufficed. 

9272.  I  think  in  your  former  evidence  you  mentioned 
certain  services  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Imperial 
Government  by  ships  of  the  Indian  navy  at  the  time 
of  the  New  Zealand  war  and  the  Srsc  China  wars  ? — 
Yes. 

9273.  That  looks  as  if  the  ships  of  the  Indian  Nary 
were  available  and  nsefal  for  services  on  the  high 
seas  P — ^Hardly  so ;  take  the  Peiho  and  the  coasts  of 
Chiua,  they  did  no  duty  on  the  high  seas. 

9274.  They  had  lo  cross  the  high  seas  to  get  to  the 
coasts  of  China  P — Ye». 

9275.  And  to  Now  Zealand  ?— Yes. 

D276.  And  if  thzy  were  nseful  there,  I  think  you 
might  sAy  that  they  were  asefulon  the  high  seas.  And 
after  all,  tbe  ship;*  of  the  Indian  Navy  were  ns  good  as 
the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  were  ihey  not? — In 
18G3  tbe  paddle-wheel  steAmois  were  practically  dying 
out,  and  the  onlv  ships  that  hid  screws  were  the 
transports  and  the  "  Sir  Hogh  Rose  "  and  tbe  "  Clive  " 
gnnboi' s. 

9277.  Yon  mcntiono.ljuBtnow.Itbink,  that  you  could 
not  find  any  record  of  the  Indian  Navy  doing  any 
service  in  the  time  of  war ;  whcu  van  the  Indian 
Navy  instituted? — I  think  it  was  1829;  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  t^aid  ho  the  other  day. 

9278.  (Sir  Donald  Stewarf.)  Yes,  in  1829. 

9279.  [Chairman.)  Up  to  that  time  had  the  Indian 
Government  no  ships  of  their  own  P — They  had  the 
East  Indian  traders. 

9280.  Wliicb  wer3  armed  ? — Which  were  armed  for 
tbe  protection  of  their  own  interests  and  to  protect 
the  cargoes  which  they  had  on  board. 

9281.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  want  to  bring  out  ahont 
the  protection  ot  trade.  Are  yon  aware  that  (he  Indian 
Navy  ships'  duties  were  confined  praclically  lo  the  roasts 
of  India  an  I  Aia')ia,  wherj  Ind'an  interests  prevailsdp 
— T  believe  that  wa*  eo  entirely. 

9282-3.  Andthertfore  the  pioiertion  of  t]:e  (casting 
trade  perhaps  woold  be  a  n;ore  correct  definition  of  the 
work  devolving  on  the  Indian  Navy  ;  the  protection  of 
the  coa.sting  tiaae  would  be  cjnsiderel  to  l  e  o:io  of 
ihe  dutii^s  oE  the  vessels  to  be  provided  for  Indian 
general  serrice.  whic'i  ure  referred  to  in  Despitch  No.  ;t 
of  1870.  jiddreesed  by  the  Government  oF  Ii^d'a  to  the 
Secre'iiry  of  State?— I  think  so. 

928-i.  (Chairman  )  Then  in  answer  to  question  8243, 
w^ich  dealt  with  th-,;  snppression  uf  piiacy.  Admiral 
Kennedy  made  fome  tcmarks;  would  you  have  anything 
to  say  npon  that  evidence  ?— iNo,  no  remarks. 

9285.  The  Indian  !Marinc  as  it  cxisls  i:ow,  lho:igb  in 
t!ie  Act  of  Ids'!  iho  suppreraiou  i  f  piracy  is  stated  as 
one  of  its  dnties,  does  nothing  in  that  direction  P — 
It  is  powerless  lo  do  no,  because  the  ships  are  not 
allowed  to  he  armed. 


9286.  In  answer  to  question  8263  there  is  a  statement  Captain 
of  the  number  of  vessels  of  the  Boyal  Navy  kept  J.  next, 
npon  the  Indian  station  P— Yes.  B.N..  CLE.' 

9287.  It  is  said  to  be  eight,  towards  fonr  of  which  19  Mav  1890 
India  contributes,  whilst  ihe  remaining  four  are  kept  ^  ' 
entirelj'  ot  the  charge  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  do 

you  agi-ee  with  tliat  statement  ? — Pour  ships  are  mb- 
sidisod  by  India,  but  four  ships  are  not  kept  in  Indian 
waters,  unless  Aden  is  considered  purely  Indian,  which 
I  submit  it  is  not. 

9288-9.  And  what  aboat  the  other  four  ships?  You 
are  aware  that  o  msldeiaide  siress  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
of  the  amoint  of  the  contribution  paid  hy  India  towards 
the  Eoyal  Navy  and  of  ihe  sh'jw  wh'ch  ure  kept  in 
those  waters;  and  I  want  to  know  whe^ther  you  agree 
with  Admiral  Kennedy  in  his  descr'ption  of  the  force 
kept  in  those  wiiters,  namely,  a  forc^  of  eight  ships,  to 
four  of  which  India  coulribiiles  in  pirt,  and  for  four  of 
which  the  Imperial  Treasury  defr.iys  the  whole  chargei 
It  is  only  a  question  of  fact?— Thit  is  perfectly  correct. 

9290.  Then  with  rsgard  to  the  shipii  not  being  kept 
within  limits — is  not  that  an  old  complaint  which  has 
been  rectified  by  a  recent  arrangement  made  at  the 
Foreign  Office  Conference,  under  which  tbe  Indian 
Grovernment  in  concert  with  the  Admiralty  have  Iwd 
down  certain  limits,  outside  which  those  four  ships  are 
not  to  be  employed  without  the  connent  of  the  Indian 
Government? — Yes;  but  what  I  should  wish  to  point 
oat  to  the  Commission  is  that  tbe  duty  of  one  of  these 
four  sub.sidiscd  iships  lies  at  Aden,  and  the  Home 
Government  recognise  the  fact  that  Aden  is  not 
entirely  an  Indian  port.  "Why,  therefore,  should 
India  pay  the  whole  subsidy  tor  a  ship  stationed  at 
Aden? 

9291.  Does  Aden  lie  within  those  limits  that  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Admiralty? — I  do  not  think  those  limits  liave  ever 
been  defined. 

9292.  We  have  evidence  before  us  that  ihey  have 
Iwen  defined  ? — I  have  never  seen  the  definition. 

9293.  Then  per'.ians  I  may  ask  you  this  :  if  there  are 
certain  limits,  which  h  ive  been  agreed  upon  bctweeii 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Inilia  'Office,  may  we  not 
consider  that  to  bn  a  fettle  I  question?  If  the  Indian 
Government  hnve  agreed  to  that  dL-Iiniitiit'OTi,  i,s  it 
necessary  to  oiten  it  np  iigain  ?  or  are  yon  desired  by  the 
Indian  Government  to  reopen  it? — I  think  it  ia  my 
duty  t  >  place  before  (he  Commission  anything  tending 
to  any  reduction  of  the  subsidy 

9254.  Quite  so ,  the  Commission  arc  very  glad  to 
hear  the  evidence  which  you  lay  befor  '  lh"m.  What  I 
want  to  be  Bare  of  ia  the  extent  to  which  t'lis  que-?.  - 
tion  has  beju  already  considered ;  and  I  think  it  ia 
important  to.  bear  in  mind  wiictbcr  the  India  ORice  have 
come  to  a'l  agreement  tipon  any  of  these  points  with  the 
Admiralty,  ur  whether  they  belong  to  that  clas4  of 
points  wh-ch  are  t^till  in  dispute  between  the  Admiralty 
and  tho  India  Ofiice.  Yon  will  see  thiit  if  the  Indian 
Government  and  tbe  .-Vdmiralty  have  agreed  on  certain 
Iimi1»,  Outside  which  th^se  ships  are  not  to  be  employed 
without  their  leave,  to  a  certain  extent  that  qoeation  ib 
a  settled  one,  and  so  long  as  the  Admirattv  do  not 
employ  their  chips  outside  those  limits  without  the 
Indian  GovernmeutV  jwrmission  the  bargain  has  been 
kept.  Itisnodoabtq::ite  reasonablf  for  you  to  express 
a  view  on  jioints  connected  with  that  iigr^'cment,  but 
that  is  somewhat  different  from  the  position  which  the 
question  would  assume,  if  you  were  dealing  with  an  un- 
settled point  ?— The  last  communication  from  India  as 
to  the  tiuml.er  o!"  ships  required  stated  that  only  three 
were  wanted  ;  and  it  is  aquestion  wh 'ther  Aden  would 
not  have  to  do  without  a  subsidized  ship.  The  I.'ni)crial 
Government  pay  t.)wards  the  defences  of  Ad*!n.  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  partially  an  Imperial  business,  and  there- 
fore, it  seems  ant'air  that  India  should  pay  the  whole 
expense  i  f  the  ship  stationed  at  Aden. 

9295.  This  is  the  point.  A  letter  from  the  Admiralty, 
dated  24th  October  1896,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
the  East  Indies,  says  : — "  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords 
"  Com  miss  ion  ers  of  the  Admiralty  to  acquaint  you 
"  that  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement" — that  is,  an 
arrangement  arrived  at  between  the  Secretary  nf  State 
and  the  Admiralty — "  are  as  follows,"  {Then  follow  thu 
five  conditions),  "lliese  ships  are  not  to  be  em- 
**  ployed  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  Government 
"  beyond  the  under-mentioned  limits,  viz. :  Indian 
"  waters  as  defined  in  Article  IV.  of.yoiir  Standing 
"  Orders  of  January,  1895,  viz. :  north  ot  an  imaginary 
"  liqe  drawn  from  Cape  Guarda^i  to  Point  de  Galle, 
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*'  and  thence  south  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  to  Cape 
"  SalangP"— It  does  not  give  the  east  op  west 
houndaries. 

  9296  No;  that   is  why  I  am  anxions  to  know 

19  Maj  1896.  ^tether  you  hold  that  Aden  is  outside  that  arrange- 
ment  P— I  maintain  that  Aden  ODght  to  ba  considered 
outside  those  limits. 

9297.  I  think  you  have  some  obBerrations  you  wish 
to  offer  upon  the  anewers  given  by  Admiral  Kennedy, 
teginniiig  with  that  to  question  8250  and  going  on 
to  8260.  This  evidence  relates  in  the  mam  *o  *he 
method  in  which  the  contribution  was  estimated  ?— 
I  have  already  jiointed  out  that  four  ships  are  not  kept 
Hlwaya  in  Imfiftri  waters,  unless  Aden  is  counted  as  an 
Indian  port.  _ 

9298-it.  Perhaps  you  coold  find  out  in  the  India Oflnco 
whether  Aden  is  counted  in  Indian  waters,  becanse.  if 
Aden  is  counted  in  Indian  waters,  it  woald  bo  desiraljle 
that  the  answer  should  not  be  put  in  sncb  a  manner 
as  to  imply  that  the  Admiralty  is  breakm«  the 
arrangement  P— I  think  Aden  is  considered  m  Indian 
waters  ;  I  think  there  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

9300.  Therefore,  as  far  a^  it  goes,  yon  admit  that  the 
eettlemeut  which  I  have  jnst  read  to  yon  has  not  been 
broken?— It  is  a  new  bargain;  it  ha'  hanlly  as  yet 
been  in  force  ;  it  was  only  made  in  1895. 

9301.  But  is  it  in  force  now  ?— Tes. 

9302.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
not  been  observed  P— I  believe  that  it  has  been  perfectly 
observed. 

9303.  In  that  case  it  is  quite  fair  evidence  to  put 
before  u«  that  vou  think  that  thtit  definition  niade  ,by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  faulty,  in  that  he 
ought  to  have  excluded  Aden  from  Indian  waters; 
that  is  really  the  position,  is  it  not  P— This  corres- 
pondeiico  does  not  show  the  basiw  upon  which  tho  fonr 
ships  were  reonired.  In  all  the  correspondence  about 
the  duties  of  the  ships,  the  places  thev  were  desired  to 
be  stationed  nt  were  mentioned  as  ihe  Persian  Gulf, 
Aden,  one  ship  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  o;ie  ship  in 
reserve  at  Bombay;  and  the  questio:!  seems  to  be  now 
whether,  in  oonsoquence  of  India  wishing  the  ships  to 
"be  reduced  to  three,  the  Aden  ship  should  not  be  either 
partially  paid  for  by  both  Goremments  or  entirely  by 
the  Home  Government. 

9304.  You  have  one  Indian  ship  at  Aden  now,  have 
you  not  ?— Yes.    She  has  just  gone  to  Soakin. 

9305.  If  India  keeps  one  ship  of  her  Indian  Marine 
at  Aden,  does  not  that  look  as  if  regarded  Aden 
as  within  Indian  waters?— The  reason  an  Indian 
Marine  ship  is  kept  at  Aden  is  that,  when  the  Boyal 
Navy  undertook  to  do  the  duties  performeil  by  the 
Indian  Navv,  they  could  not  do  them  ;  and  the  result 
was  thatthe'GoTernmentof  India  had  to  provide  a  ship 
forcarrying  the  Binnll  reliefs  to  Perim  and  the  Somali 
coastK. 

9306.  Then  sorely  that  implies  that  Aden  is  Indian  ? 
— Aden  is  manned  by  Indian  troops. 

93OT.  And  therefore  it  surely  comes  within  Indian 
waters?— But  India  always  contendis.  or  has  contended 
for  some  time,  that  the  Imperial  Government  have  an 
equal  interest  in  Aden. 

9308.  Yon  observe  that  there  is  a  forte  of  eight  ships 
on  the  Indian  station,  four  of  which  the  Imperial 
Government  entirely  maintains ;  and  those  ships  are 
available  for  any  services  within  the  Indian  Peas 
that  may  be  needed.  But  without  dwelling  on  that 
point  any  further,  I  think  you  have  some  ol>servatioiis 
Ton  wish  to  make  upon  the  answer-s  to  those  questionH 
which  I  have  mentioned,  8250  to  8260 ?— With  regard 
to  8254,  Mr.  Cuming  estimates  the  up-keep  o£  the 
fonr  ships  at  117,000/.  plus  4,000i.  I  sliould  like  to 
draw  attentio:i  to  the  mairteoanoe  and  repairs  of  the 
"Marathon"  which  are  put  down  in  the  Admiralty 
estimate  at  7,150L  i)er  annnm— the  annual  average  of 
five  years'  repairs  to  the  "  Marathon "  amounted  to 
8  352  rujiees,  and  daring  that  five  years  she  was 
re-commissioned  once.  The  "Brisk"  la  put  down  at 
4  840i.  for  annual  rci)airs.  Her  average  for  five  years 
was  20,825  rapeei  per  annum,  and  she  was  re-com- 
missioned twice.  With  reference  to  the  third  ship,  the 
"  Pigenn."  she  is  put  down  at  3.220i.  for  repairs.  Her 
annual  repairs  aotnally  came  to  5,611  rupees,  and  she 
was  re-commissioned  twice.  The  Admiralty  estimale 
for  the  thice  ships  amounts  to  15,210/.;  the  aotaala 
amount  to  34,778  rupees,  which  at  the  iiresent  rate  of 
exchange  amoonte  to  2,030i.* 

"  ^   *  Bee  A^pva^x  6i. 


9309.  Where  do  you  draw  your  flgnres  from?— I 
have  got  here  a  table  of  the  re^iairs  and  stores  of  each 

of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

9910.  This  comes  from  the   Admiralty  P— No ;  it 
comes  from  our  dockyards. 

9311.  These  are  repairs  in  your  dockyards  P — All  the 

repa-TB  virtually  are  done  in  Bombay. 

9312.  Have  yon  asked  at  the  Adqiiralty  if  tliey  cau 
explain  why  their  figures  are  so  much  higher  than  the 

actuals  P — No. 

9313.  The  item  to  which  you  are  calling  attention  is 
renewals  to  hulls,  I  sappose,  is  it  notP — No;  it  is 
maintenance  and  repairs. 

9314.  Maintenance  andrepa-rsP — Hulls,  machinery, 
ntn-niounting,  masts  and  yards,  and  rigging.  Ton  see 
uieie  are  other  things  hesides  that,  but  I  do  not  touch 
those  at  all. 

9315.  {Mr.  Mrtwbray.)  Those  figures,  which  you  have 
given  us,  are  the  actnal  cost  of  the  labonr  and  materials 
in  Bombay  Dockyard  with  10  per  cent,  added;  is  that 
BO  ? — Yes.  I  would  point  oat  that  small  rej;airB  may 
have  l;een  executed  to  these  ships  at  TrinoomalM 
or  othei  s  ports,  but  they  must  necessarily  have  been  of 
a  very  minor  character. 

9316.  (Chairman  )  And  your  point  is  that,  having 
before  you  the  a-jtual  expenditure  on  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  these  s^iips,  it  shows  a  sum  spent  over 
five  years  far  less  tha  i  that  which  the  Admiralty  put 
forward  as  the  prol^ahle  estimated  amount  for  repairs, 
a-id  therefore,  of  com  se,  that  tte  Bern  chained  against 
India  is  too  high? — I  was  simply  commenting  on  Mr. 
Cuming's  evidence. 

9317.  But  that,  I  presume,  was  yoor  purpose  P— I 
spoke  with  the  view  which  I  always  have  m  my  mind, 
of  getting  the  subsidy  reduced  in  any  shape  or  form 
whatever. 

9318-21.  Quite  so.  a:id  the  point  here  is  that  the  actual 
facts  show  that  the  Admiralty  est' mated  that  item 
very  much  too  high  ?— Just  so. 

9322.  Do  you  make  any  comment  on  the  statement 
by  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  award,  which  view  is  supported 
by  the  Admitalty.  that  the  fact  of  Ihe  Admiralty 
making  no  claim  'from  1663  to  1867  for  any  contribu- 
tion, was  at  most  a  tempora-r  waiver  of  their  claim  P— 
This  certainly  was  not  the  view  held  by  the  Government 
of  India,  and  no  mendou  is  made  in  any  correspondence 
which  I  have  ever  seen,  of  a  subsidy  ever  being  in  future 
intended  to  be  claimed. 

9323.  Yon  consider  the  position  of  the  Indism 
Government  to  bu  this,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Admiralty  consented  to  take  over  the  duties,  or  the 
greater  }>art  of  the  dutiof,  of  the  old  Indian  Navy 
without  making  at  tho  time  a  distinct  stipulation 
about  tho  payment,  that  act  is  really  equivalent  to 
taking  over  for  ever  those  duties  without  payment? 
— Yes,  and  I  think  if  it  were  placed  in  any  court  of 
law  it  would  be  held  that  that  was  the  intention. 
Moreover  it  was  a  case  of  the  Imperial  Government 
taking  over  their  legitimate  duties  from  the  remains 
of  a  trading  company. 

9324.  Yon  say  that  a  court  of  law  would  sustain  that 
view.  Do  yon  think  ihat,  if  a  friend  comes  forward 
nnd  helps  a  man  in  distress — undertakes  some  part  of 
his  household  expenses— a  tourt  of  law  would  hold  that 
that  act  of  charity  on  his  j:art  bound  him  to  continue 
the  boon  without  consideiationfor  everP — I  do  not  find 
it  anywhere  stated  that  it  was  an  act  of  charity. 

9325.  (-learly  an  act  of  charity  in  that  case.  I  think 
it  is  agreed  Uiat  it  was  done  under  the  financial 
pressure  that  India  hal  undergone  in  consequence 
of  the  mutiny? — Sir  Charles  Wood  goes  on  to  6ayin 
his  despatch:  "Her  Majesty's  Government,  there- 
'*  fore,  consider  that,  in  the  future,  vesrels  of  the 
"  Boyal  Navy  should  be  employed  in  those  seaa  instead 
"  of  vessels  of  the  Indian  .Navy,  and  that,  as  the 
*'  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed  were 
"  Imperial,  so  the;r  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
"  Imi)urial  Exchequer.*'  There  is  no  mention  of 
charity  there. 

9326.  Where  is  that  quolation  ?— It  follows  tho  defini- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  services  wh'ch  had  been 
performed  by  vessels  of  both  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Oovemmmts. 

9327.  We  need  not  dwell  on  that  point ;  onlv  it  is 
difficult  for  laymen  tosaywhatacourtof  lawWoiflddoP 
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—Perhaps  my  referenoe  to  a  "  courfc  of  law  "  might  be 

withdrawn. 

9328.  Thpu  I  think  yon  have  something  to  say  &hoat 
Qaestion  8267.  That  is  tlie  qneation  whether  the 
necessities  of  the  present  time  reqnire  that  India  aho)ild 
have  the  support  nf  a  larger  fleet  than  between  1832  and 
1S67P — I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  nnmber  of 
ships  now  is  eight.  Yon  asked  a  question  whether  a 
larger  fleet  was  required.  The  number  oE  ships  in 
J  887  was  10  and  in  I 1 3.  This  seems  to  show  that  a 
rednotion  has  been  considered  advisable  in  late  years. 

d329.  On  the  Indian  station  P— The  number  of  men- 
of-war  on  the  Indian  station,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
redncbion  in  the  fleet. 

(Mr.  Moiehray.)  Tbat  answer  which  Captain 
Hext  has  given  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  ships  in 
1890  is  hardly  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  re- 
quirements of  India  at  the  present  time  <:ompared  with 
the  time  between  I&32  and  1867  to  which  the  question 
referred  9 — No ;  bub  I  think  you  will  find  f arUier  on 
there  is  uiother  question,  bearing  on  the  same  thing. 

9331.  {Chairman.}  Yon  will  make  your  answer  quite 
complete  if  yon  vrill  sn^  what  I  anticipate  yon  wish  to 
say,  that  now  more  ships  are  required  on  the  station ; 
and  I  thought  piDbabty  it  was  in  illustration  of  that 
that  yon  gave  the  greater  nnmber  of  ships  that  have 
been  on  the  station  within  the  last  few  years,  10,  13, 
and  eight?— I  do  not  think  that  more  abips  are 
roqnired  on  the  station. 

9332.  Than  between  1832  and  1867  ?— I  cannot  go 
back  so  far  as  that ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  period  of  the 
subsidy,  from  1887. 

9333.  (Jfr.  Buchanan.)  Yon  would  agree  with 
Admiral  Kennedy,  in  what  he  says  in  answer  to  Question 
8274?— Yei*. 

9334.  Entirely  P— Yes. 

9:J35.  (Cha'.r.ii-in.)  That  is  the  answer  which  you 
wosid  liko  to  give  to  thU  qnestionP — Yes.  I  agree 
with  Admiral  Kennedy. 

933(1.  Then  next  you  call  attention  to  the  answer  to 
Qnestion  82 i4;  whore  Admiral  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  fact 
thnt  the  fimvncial  disturbaiic}  caused  by  the  mutiny 
madj  it  au  inopportune  time  for  dealing  with  the 
financial  question.  Probably  your  previous  answer 
about  Loi'd  Rosebery's  awarJ  covers  l!iit,  docs  it  not? 
— The  only  thinjr  I  obiecL  to  th-^:!'  i«  that  Admiral 
Kennedy  says  no  doubt  the  rcaaou  is  that  the  execu- 
tive part  of  tlie  questio:i  pressed  u;-gently.  We  do  not 
find  tbat  anywhere  in  the  evidcni-e. 

!t387.  You  do  not  find  it  on  i-ccord  ? — I  do  not  find  it 

on  record. 

9338.  Therefore  you  demur  to  the  assumption,  unless 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  it  is  an  assumption  P — Quite  eo. 

9339.  The  next  (question  that  voit  mention  is  8314. 
which  called  attention  to  the  fact  tbnt  Lord  Cross  in 
1867  pressed  upo.i  the  Admiralty  the  necessity  for 
modem  vessels  of  increased  speed  and  with  powerful 
armaments  P — Yes,  this  is  put  forward  by  tlie  Admiralty 
as  pointing  to  the  conclusion  tbat  India  wanted  Ebips 
of  increased  speed  and  more  powerful  armament:?.  If 
the  despAtcb  is  read  I  think  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the 
remonstrance  was  made  with  regard  to  the  condition 
of  the  ships  subnidised  by  India,  as  they  were  in  a 
disgrtkoeful  state. 

9340.  Would  yon  read  any  part  of  the  despatch 
which  would  bring  tbat  outi* — This  is  an  extract: — 
"  Many  of  the  vessels  which  have  been  attached  to  the 
"  Squadron  were  virtually  worn  out  when  coming  on 
**  the  station,  and  co^t  a  needlessly  large  sum  in  repairs 
"  and  refit ;  and.  in  some  cases,  their  Indian  commis- 
"  sion  has  been  their  last.  The  "Philomel"  was  t^old  last 
"  year  at  Bombay  for  Rs.  28,000,  the  "  Woodlark  "  for 
**  B-*.  27,000,  and  the  "  Briton"  is  now  for  sale."  Both 
the  "  Philomel"  and  the  "  Woodlark  "  were  subsidised 
ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  reason  that  the  Govem- 
ment  of  India  complained  oF  the  condition  of  the  ships 
was  tbat  the  .ships  for  which  they  ])aid  wore  inefficient 
and  rotten. 

9341.  You  obson'e  that  in  paragraph  8  of  that  report 
tho  Government  of  India  invite  the  becretary  of  States' 
attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  report  made 
by  Sir  F.  Koberts,  when  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Madras  Army,  regarding  the  defence  of  that  Presidency, 
in  which  Sir  F.  Robercs  says.  "I  need  not,  however,  point 
**  ont  how  very  desirable  U.  is  that  any  euob  attempt  (to 
*'  land  troops)  should  be  mode  impossible  by  our 


"  having  a  sufficient  number  of  heavily-armed,   fast-  Captain, 

"  steammg  cruisers  to  guard  our  sea-board."    The  J.Hext, 

Indian  Government  adopt  that  quotation  apparently,    BJSt.^  CJxE. 

and  send  it  forward  to  tho  Secretary  of  State, — do  you  ,  ■ 

not  think  that  that  justifies  the  Admiralty  in  saying    1»  May  189<. 

that  the  Indian  Government  were  anxious  for  vessels      i  i 

of  increased  speed  and  more  powerful  ai-mameutsP — 

Hardly.  I  think,  if  the  whole  of  the  despatch  is  read, 

the  tendency  is  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  whole 

squadron  was  bad.    In  fact  1  know  the  reoeon  myself, 

because  T  was  ordered  by  the  Goremment  to  report  on 

the  ships.  The  "  Woodlark  "  and  the  "Philomel "  were 

both  under  my  orders  when  I  was  senior  officer  in  the 

Persian  Gulf,  and,  when  surveyed,  were  condemned  by 

my  officers. 

9342.  But,  witho3t  any  refotencc  to  these  particular 
ships,  here  is  the  Indian  Gorernment  quoting  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Madras,  and  laymg  stress  upon 
there  being  an  insufBcient  nnmber  of  heavily  armed  fast- 
steaming  crutsera.  I  think  that  tbat  would  justify  the 
Admiralty  in  saying  that  a  demand  was  being  made 
for  ships  of  the  most  modem  typo  P— In  any  case  they 
were  not  sent  at  that  time — not  till  long  afterwards. 

9343.  Because,  if  you  remember,  at  that  time  the 
Indian  Government  were  only  paying  40,000f.  a  yearP 
— Qnite  so. 

9344i.  As  soon  ai>  the  Indian  Government  showed  a 
wilUngnRgfl  to  pay  a  larger  subsidy,  tho  Admiralty 
showed  that  they  were  willing  to  provide  better  ships  P 
— I  do  not  think  you  can  take  it  in  tbat  light,  because, 
if  they  ihad  kept  one  the  original  ships,  they  would 
probably  have  snnk.  They  had  to  sell  three,  and  in 
the  conrtie  of  events  bhoy  were  boand  to  replace  them 
with  now  ships. 

9345.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  have  any  remark 
that  you  would  like  to  make  upon  Admiral  Kennedy's 
evidence  as  ^o  the  sufficiency  of  the  rate  of  70Z.  a  man. 
If  you  look  at  Question  8290,  you  will  see  that  in  his 
answer  he  remonstrates  against  the  idea  of  that  70L  per 
man.  which  had  been  the  basis  of  tho  contribution  at 
thut  time,  being  at  all  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  costP — 1  think  the  Admiralty  hod  a  perfect 
right  to  ask  for  the  readjustment,  if  they  thought 
they  had  claims  to  it. 

9346.  Next  vou  call  my  attention  to  the  questions 
beginning  at  S322  and  going  to  8  J27.  They  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  definition  of  **  Indian  purposes,"  I 
think,  do  they  not  F— There  is  little  to  be  said  on  this 
question  that  has  not  been  said  before.  India  main- 
tains that  tho  high  seas  are  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
dnt7,  and  it  is  raled  at  home  that  they  are  within  it,  and, 
in  the  face  of  Sir  Charles  Wood's  despatch,  which  was 
quoted  before,  which  eays  "  Her  Maiesty's  GU>Temment, 
"  therefore,  consider  that  in  the  fatuie  vessels  of  the 
"  Royal  Navy  shonldbe  employed  in  those  seas  instead  of 
"  vessels  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  tbat,  as  the  purposes 
"  for  which  they  are  employed  are  Imperial,  so  their 
"  cost  should  be  home  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer," 
it  is  contended  that  India  bhouhl  bear  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  duty  on  tbo  high  seas. 

9347.  You  observe  the  difference  mentioaed  in 
Question  8330  between  the  Admiralty  view  of  the  ton- 
uage  required  in  Indian  waters  and  the  Indian  view. 
It  brings  the  point  at  issue  before  os  in  a  very  intelli- 

fihle  shape,  because  it  shows  the  difference  in  tonnage, 
s  there  anything  in  regard  to  tbat  to  which  yon~.Toald 
like  to  call  onr  attention  P — No  more  than  to  point  out 
that  the  Marathon  "  for  Indian  purposes  is  compara- 
tively oseless,  and  that  the  only]  reason  she  was 
introduced  is  for  Imperial  purposes  in  the  high  seas. 

9348.  (Jfr.  Buchanan.)    Has  she  hesn  there  some 
time  P — ^Never  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

9349.  What  use  has  been  mode  of  her  ? — To  proceed 
to  Mauritius,  and  for  the  work  at  Mozambique. 

9360.  But  when  she  was  in  Indian  waters  what  did 
she  do  there? — She  lay  at  anchor  at  Bombay,  and 
cruised  about  rvnd  exercised  her  men :  there  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do. 

9351.  You  think  that  a  smallar  vessel  would  have 
been  of  rancli  greater  Ui^e  in  Indian  waters ;  or  yon 
could  have  done  without  a  vessel  at  all,  is  that  what 
you  contend  P— Wo  could  have  done  without  a  vessel  at 
all,  as  far  as  India  u  concerned. 

9362.  {Chairman.)  In  answer  to  Question  8524  you 
see  what  Admiral  Kennedy  says  on  that  subject.*  I 
think  yon,  Captain  Hext,  had  in  yonr  original  evidenco 
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Captain      remarked  upon  the  compftrative  useleBsness  of  the 
J.Htxt,      "Marathon,"  wid  made  some  commentB npou  her P— 
J?.y..  C.IM.  yeB,Idid. 

JOMarlSM.  9353.  And  Admiral  Kenneily  says,  with  regard  to 
your  obflervations,  that  the  "Marathon"  woohl  be 
perfectly  iiaeless  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  "I  think 
"  Captain  Heit  a  little  exceeded  the  facts  there. 
"  The  'Marathon'  as  a  matter  of  fact  draws  19  feet 
"  instead  of  22,  and,  as  to  her  usefnlness  in  the 
'*  Persian  Gulf,  she  is  not  at  all  suited  for  the  Persian 

Gulf.  She  can  get  op  within  4  miles  of  Bushire,  but,  as 
*'  a  matter  of  fact,  she  is  not  intended  for  the  Gulf.  Q. 
"  And  you  do  not  use  her  in  the  GulfP — No;  ve 
•*  never  send  her  up  there  by;  any  chance.  She  would 
"  useful  at  Muscat,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
*'  -vtsTj  often  trouble,  but  that  is  not  in  the  Ghilf, 
"  and  any  ships  cim  get  there.  Q.  Did  you 
'*  form  a  bad  opinion  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
*•  'MaratLon'  at  sea P— No,  she  is  a  very  good  ship; 

she  is  what  Bailors  call  '  lively,'  but  fast  and 
"  perfectly  safe ;  a  good  ship."  Then  you  mention 
Q.  8342.  That  relates  to  the  places  where  ships  are 
stationed,  aud  Admiral  Kennedy  says  that  you  must 
have  been  mistaken:  "The  others  are  all  in  Indian 

waters.  Ton  most  have  a  ship  at  Aden,  that  ia  in 
"  Indian  waters;  you  mus;  have  a  ship  at  Bombay 
*'  to  relievo  the  Gulf  ship,  and  the  other  is  in  the  Bay  of 
"  Bengal,  with  her  headquarters  at  Trincomalee."  I 
think  tliat  upon  that  and  the  two  or  three  following 
(luestions  you  would  probably  like  to  make  some  obser- 
Tatiunsp — The  Admiral  points  ont  that  you  must  have 
a  ship  in  Bonibav  to  relieve  the  Gulf  ship,  but  the 
Go^  ernmcnt  of  India  have  already  a  ship  of  the  Defence 
FlotilLi  king  iu  Bombay,  the  "  Phissy. '  which  can  be 
sent  to  the  Gulf,  aud  has  been  sent  to  the  Golf,  when 
the  vessel  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  in  Bombay 
to  relieve  the  Gulf  ship  was  not  there. 

9354.  That  is  all  the  comme.it  yiu  wish  to  offer  upon 
those  questions  up  to  8  H7,  which  deal  with  the  stations 
of  these  ships?— AIbj  upon  question  8343.  The 
Persia  1  Gulf  is  i-nled  not  to  be  Indian  waters  by  the 
Admiralty,  at  all  events  a^  far  ai  the  surrey  is  con- 
cerned. 

9355.  But  you  see  the  Admiral,  who  represents  the 
Admiralty,  takes  another  view  p — I  know  that  the 
Indi.in  Marine  survey  ship  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  becaose  it  is  not  Indian  waters.  I  got 
that  from  the  Admiralty. 

9356.  Tour  ships  are  not  allowed  to  gop— My  survey- 
ing  ship  does  not  undertake  work  in  tha  Persian  Gulf, 
because  it  is  noc  Indian  waters. 

9367.  But  at  the  same  time  you  keep  a  ship  there 
because  you  have  a  Resident  up  there,  do  you  not— the 
"  Lawrence  "  ? — Yef ,  we  do. 

9358.  And  the  Admiralty  state  that  ic  is  Indian 
waters.  It  may  not  be  Indian  waters  for  tbo  purpose  of 
survey,  bnt  that  is  hardly  a  complete  answer,  is  it? — 
"With  reference  to  Question  8344,  we  keep  the  "  Coraet  " 
at  Bagdad,  surely  a  portion  of  her  duty  is  Imperial  P 

9359.  (Afr.  Mowhraij)  Who  does  the  surveying  in  the 
Persian  gulf  ? — It  never  has  been  surveyed  since  I 
have  been  in  India.  I  sent  the  "  IuveBtigat.^r "  to 
survey  at  Jask  recently ;  but  I  got  the  permission  of 
the  Hydrographer  to  do  it.  That  is  oaly  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  just  one  little  harbour. 

dStiO.  But  it  must  have  been  surveyed  at  some  time  P 

 ^It  was  surveyed  in  the  old  days  by  the  old  Indian 

Navy,  like  most  of  the  Indian  seas  were. 

5361.  (Chair-man  )  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  drift 
of  your  objection  to  this  evidence  of  Admiral  Kennedy. 
Are  you  arguing  that  the  Persian  Gulf  is  not  Indian 
waters  F — I  am  trying  to  point  out  that  at  all  events 
a  portion  nfthe  charge  of  the  Persian  gulf  might  be 
borne  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

92ti2.  Betau83  they  are  not  Indian  waters  ? — BecaufO 
they  are  not  on  the  Indian  coast. 

0;i63.  Is  that  the  view  of  the  India  Office  itself?— I 
think  BO,  decidedly.  In  fact  they  objected,  I  believe,  to 
paying  for  the  legation  in  Persia. 

9364.  That  is  rather  a  different  matter,  is  it  not?— 
Is  it?  1  thii.k  it  goes  to  show  there  are  Imperial 
interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

9365.  I  mean,  a  diSerent  doss  of  qneacions  may 
come  in  with  regard  to  the  legation. 

93C6.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  Bat  your  contention  is,  Oap- 
taiu  Hest,  that,  just  as  the  charges  for  the  legation 


are  shared  by  the  Imperial  Ezohequer  and  the  Indian 
^Dohequer,  so  jou  give  us  the  opinion  of  the  Indian 
Government  that  the  naval  expenses  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
ought  also  fairly  to  be  shared  by  the  two  exchequers  ? 
—Just  so. 

9367.  And  I  gather  thati  that  was  the  substance  of 
your  contention  about  Aden,  that,  just  as  there  had 
been  a  plea  pat  in  that  military  expenses  at  Aden 
should  be  shared  between  the  Imperial  and  Indian 
Governments,  so  you  think  also  that  the  naval  ex- 
penses might  fairly  bo  shared  by  the  Imperial  and 
the  Indian  Governments  on  similar  grounds  r — Tes. 

9368.  {Chairman.)  At  present  the  Indian  Government 
acquiesce  in  the  Persian  Gulf  bcin^  Indian  waters,  do 
they  not  p — I  cannot  say  that  the  pomt  was  ever  raised. 

9369.  Sorely  it  was  raised  in  the  discussion  about 
the  contribution  P^Yes,  as  far  as  the  actual  subsidj 
to  the  ships  goes.  Sir  Charles  Wood  says  iu  his 
despatch  that  '*for  the  present"  the  expenses  :n  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  be  borne  by  India,  thereby  implying 
that  a  question  might  occur  in  future  as  to  the  re- 
adjustment. 

9370.  Then  next  you  call  attention  to  Qaestion  8346  P— 
llie  Admiral  there  says  that  the  ship  sent  to  the  Gulf 
in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  would  probabW  be 
"  one  of  those  ships  on  the  station  to  which  India 
**  doesnot  contribate."  I  wonld  poing  out  that  the  doty 
woald  be  done  by  the  snbsidized  ship  kept  in  reserve 
at  Bombay,  or,  in  the  event  of  her  absence,  by  the 
"■  Plassy,"  which  is  one  of  the  Indian  Defence  Flotilla. 

9371.  But  I  suppose  that,  if  it  suited  the  Admiral, 
it  might  equally  well  be  one  of  tho-fO  lour  which  the 
Imperial  Government  maintains? — Yes,  of  coarse  it 
might;  but  still,  if  he  did  not  send  a  subsidized  ship  when 
he  had  got  one,  be  coald  not  justly  charge  for  the 
other  one. 

9372.  I  think  the  mca  iing  of  it  is  this :  there  are 
eight  ships  on  the  station,  four  of  which  are  subsidized 
and  four  of  which  are  kept  at  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  If  there  is  not  a  second  sub- 
sidized sbip  up  there,  the  aliDira!  would  send  up  one 
of  the  other  ships? — In  cas?  of  necessity  doubtless  he 
would  gcLid  the  whole  squadron,  but  in  answer  to  that 
question  be  apparently  implies  that  he  would  have  had 
t^  send  one  ot  the  ships  that  were  not  snbsidized,  aud 
thereby  do  us  a  favour. 

9373.  Then  next  you  call  attention  to  question  8363, 
the  number  and  class  of  ships  to  be  selected  for  Indian 
purposes? — I  think  we  may  omit  this.  The  thing  has 
been  gone  into  over  a:id  over  aga'n ;  the  whole  Com- 
mission arc  thoroughly  a^quatuted  with  the  quescion. 
India  takes  one  view  aud  the  Admiralty  take  another. 

9374.  Next  you  refer  to  Questions  8368  to  8370.  They 
refer  to  the  possibility  of  the  opinion  of  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  Marine  being  at  variance,  I  think, 
with  that  of  the  Admiral  on  the  station? — As  far  as 
India'i  requirements  are  coucerned,  I  humbly  submit 
that  my  experience  of  three  years  in  command  of  a 
man-of-war  on  the  station  and  13  years  as  Director  of 
Marine  would  give  me  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater  ex- 
perience than  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  regards 
Indian  requirements. 

9375.  That  would  be  rather  an  argument  in  favour  of 
a  separate  Indian  Navy,  would  it  not? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  whatever, 
except  that  I  maintain  that  I  must  know  more  of  ludian 
requirements  than  Admiral  Kennedy,  a  most  able  man, 
who  has  been  only  three  years  on  the  station,  as  I  have 
been  ihere  16  years. 

9376.  Unfortuoately  individual  na-nes  are  used,  bat 
the  meaning  of  the  question  is,  I  think,  rather  this: 
can  you  expect  a  body  like  the  Admiralty  with  fall 
responsibility  for  everything  that  is  done  in  Indian 
waters,  and  having  their  own  naval  officer  out  there,  to 
accept  a  dual  authority  in  the  matter  ?  That  I  take  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  question.  Of  course  they  ought 
to  fake  the  advice  and  avail  themselves  of  the  experi- 
ence of  an  experienced  officer  on  the  spot ;  bnt  still, 
when  you  come  fiually  to  the  deciding  ancLority,  do 
you  not  think  that  auy  profession  would  desire  to  keep 
that  authority,  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  are  ro- 
sponfdble,  in  their  own  bauds,  rather  than  submit  to, 
or  accept  the  direct'oas  of,  another  department,  which 
has  not  the  responsibility  P  Shall  I  pa^is  on  r.osv  to 
QneBtions  8379  to  8383?— I  think  we  may  omit  those. 

9377-8.  The  next  questions,  8386  and  the  following 
questions,  refer  to  the  comparison  between  the  Indian 
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ships  unci  the  Australian.  Have  70a  anv  remarks  to 
make  apon  Admiral  KeniiGdy'B  evidence  there  P— Only 
to  point  oab  what  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that 
Australia  gets  much  better  terms  than  India;  and, 
moreover,  in  answer  to  Question  8379,  Admiral  Kennedy 
says  that  Ansti  alia  has  no  power  to  reqnisition  those 
ships  like  India  has.  I  would  point  oat  that  furUier 
on  m  hia  evidence  he  says — 'in  answer  to  Question  8556, 
— "  For  instance,  in  Australia  most  likely  the  Admiral's 
"  orders  would  be  to  support  the  Governor  in  anything 
"  he  may  wish.  If  the  Governor  wished  a  ship  sent 
*'  round  to  any  place  the  Admiral  would  be  most 
"  happy  to  oblige  him,  but  he  would  not  be  under  his 
"  orders.''  The  cases  are  exactly  the  same,  though 
the  Admiralty  have  made  a  great  point  about  the 
four  ships  being  under  the  orders  of  the  Government 
of  India.  The  Australian  Squadron  are  moved  exactly 
in  the  same  way— by  requisitions  of  the  Ckivemment  to 
the  Admiral— as  the  Indian  Squadron  is  moved  on  the 
requisitions  of  the  Viceroy. 

9379.  You  mentioned  jost  now  that  the  Admiralty 
gave  worse  terms  to  the  Indian  Government  than  they 
do  to  the  Australian  Government.   As  far  as  the  claim 

?;oeB,  it  is  true  j  the  Admiralty  claim  117,000i.,  when 
rom  the  papers  before  us  it  appears  tliat  according  to 
their  calculation,  if  their  claim  had  been  based  on  the 
method  adopted  for  Australia,  it  would  have  been 
106,000/.  P— Yes. 

9380.  But,  whatever  the  value  of  those  two  calcula- 
tions, are  they  not  out  of  place  at  present,  since  the 
Admiralty,  under  the  Rosebery  Award,  accepts  100,0001. 
lOO.OOOi.  is  less  than  either  calculation,  and  therefore 
need  we  trouble  ourselves  with  the  differences  between 
106,000/.  and  117,00OZ.  P— The  difference  is  not  so  much 
in  the  actuat  amount  of  the  money,  as  in  the  fact  that 
Australia  had  a  large  number  of  ships  added  to  the 
existing  squadron,  whereas  India  has  herself  added  to 
the  Royal  Naval  Squadron,  and  the  Royal  Navy  have 
not  increased  the  squadrou  by  a  single  ship.  That 
is  where  the  great  difference  comes  in. 

9381.  Afl  far  as  I  understand  it,  the  Admiralty  do 
keep  four  ships  at  the  entire  charge  of  the  Imperial 
Government  on  the  station,  and  four  ships  which  are 
in  part  salnidised  by  the  Indian  Government? — Yes. 
But  in  Australia  they  also  keep  seven  ships  in  addition 
to  the  subsidised  squadron,  and  the  original  strength 
of  the  Australian  squadron  consisted  of  seven  ships,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  original  strength  of  the  Indian 
squadron,  if  you  may  say  sOj  consisted  of  eight. 


i.  And  what  we  learn  is  that,  before  the  Indian 
Government  gave  up  their  Navy,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  Impoiial  Government,  the  outside  number  of 
ships  which  the  Admiralty  had  in  those  waters  was 
three  ships ;  now  she  has  four,  consequently  the 
Admiralty  has  slightly  increased  its  number  P — I  think 
you  will  find  there  were  more  than  three  ships  in  Indian 
waters,  po  you  think  that,  if  any  war  occurred,  they 
wouhl  keep  any  one  of  those  snbsidised  ships  on  the 
coast  of  India;  or,  if  there  was  any  occasion  for  it, 
that  they  would  not  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  P 
III  fact,  when  the  Russian  war-scare  took  place,  the 
*'  Sphinx  "  being  a  useless  ship  to  fight,  her  crow  wore 
told  off  to  man  one  of  the  turret  ships  in  Bombay 
Harbour. 

9383.  Alt  this  is  coi^eotnre,  is  it  not  P— No,  not  at  all 
coi^ectnre. 

9384.  The  Admiralty  is  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  and  it  would  have,  to  the  best  of  its 
power,  to  concentrate  its  ships  where  it  could  do  so 
most  usefully  P — Of  course,  it  is  the  Admiralty's  pro- 
vince to  do  so ;  but  at  the  same  time  the^r  would  then 
tako  the  ships  away  from  their  Indian  duties  to  do  that 
work,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Nobody  would  cavil 
at  it;  the  last  people  to  cavil  at  it  would  be  the 
Government  of  India. 

9385.  Are  we  not  getting  a  little  uride  of  tho  point  P 
First  of  all,  yon  say  tiuit  the  Admiralty  keep  as  many 
ships  on  the  Australian  coasts  as  it  did  before  it  got 
this  additional  force,  and,  I  presume,  from  that  yon 
imply  that  it  does  nothing  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
Indian  coast? — I  point  out  that  the  Admiralty  keep 
four  ships  on  the  Indian  coast  against  seven  on  the 
Australian  coast,  in  addition  to  which  the  Australian 
Government  for  126,000/.  havo  a  certain  number  of 
additional  ships.  Whereas,  the  Indian  Government  find 
the  ways  and  means  for  a  certain  number  of  ships  on 
the  Indian  coast,  and  have  no  ships  added. 

X  87300. 


9885a.  Is  there  any  great  diflference  betveen  the  two  Captain 

things  P — I  think   that  Anstralia  and  India  were  J.Siut, 

exactly  on  the  same  footing,  or  virtually  tm  tiie  same  ILN,,  CJ£. 

footing,  as  regards  the  nutnber  of  ehips  in  1861  or  1862,  .   u 

inasmuch  as  both  squadrons  were  of  a  very  sl^t  M  Maj  16M. 

nature.                                        ^  , 

9886.  Do  you  know  how  many  shipB  l^^re  were  on 
the  Australian  station  in  18^  P— Z  think  I  should  be 
correct  in  saying  that  there  were  not  more  than  four  in 
18A1— I  am  speaking  from  memory. 

9887.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  outside 
number  of  ships  that  the  Admiralty  oould  formerly 
divert  for  Indian  purposes,  becaase  wen  tiiere  was  no 
Indian  station,  was  about  tiiree  vessels     Three  or 

more.  , 

9388.  Mind  yon,  they  were  diverted  from  the  Ohioa 
Squadron  P — ^The  ships  were  on  t^e  India  and  China 
stations. 

9389.  Since  then  she  has  placed  four  ships  on  the 
Indian  station  permanently  P — The  Admiralty  have 
increased  the  Australian  squadron  from  time  to  time 
at  their  own  cost,  and  increased  the  Indian  squadron 
at  their  own  cost,  and  relatively  the  numbers  have 
kept  about  tho  same.  Now  Australia  gets  a  large 
increase  to  the  squadron  without  one  of  those  ships 
being  reduced,  but  we  get  no  increase.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  make. 

9390.  Formerly  there  were  three  ships  that  might 
be  diverted  from  the  China  Squadron  on  to  the  Indian 
coast;  now  there  are  eight -ships  permanently  stationed 
on  the  Indian  coast,  four  only  of  them  being  sub- 
sidised ;  is  that  not  an  increase  P — When  the  subsidy 
was  79,0001.  there  were  13  ships. 

9391.  Let  us  keep  to  the  point  of  comparison  of  1862 
and  the  present  time  ;  yon  were  saying  that  formerly, 
at  a  time  about  1862,  the  Australian  Squadron  was 
less  comparatively  than  it  is  now  ? — Tea. 

9392.  Well,  I  point  out  that  this  was  part  of  the 
general  squadron  in  those  seas,  three  ships  the  Ad- 
miralty might  have  diverted.  It  did  not  sution  three 
on  the  Indian  coast  7 — The  stations  for  China  and  India 
were  the  same  virtually. 

9393.  Now  the  Admirolly  has  established  an  Indian 
station,  on  which  she  permanently  keeps  four  ships  of 
her  own  and  four  to  which  India  contributes.  That  is 
a  very  considerable  increase  of  force,  is  it  notP — It  is 
not  an  increase  in  comparison  with  the  increase  in  the 
foreign  stations  in  general. 

9294.  At  all  events  the  Admiralty  apparently  con- 
siders that  force  sufficient.  This  is  rather  a  new  point. 
I  understood  that  the  India  Office  demur,  not  merely  to 
the  number  of  the  ships,  but  to  the  way  in  which  the 
subsidy  was  calculated.  On  that  yon  do  not  want  to 
mako  any  observations  now  P — jExcept  that  the  subsidy 
was  calculated  on  larger  ships,  and  tne  Government  of 
India  wished  to  have  smaller  ones— that  is  the  (mly 
question. 

9395.  I  want  to  bring  this  point  out.  Although  the 
Australian  Government  oontributiou  is  calculated  in  a 
different  form,  and  although,  if  the  exact  sums  were 
worked  out  according  to  the  Admiralty  calculation, 
these  ships,  to  which  India  contributes,  would  oost 
117,000i.,  yet  the  Admiralty  only  claim  to  charge 
India  106,0001.,  or  we  will  say  lO.OOOL  or  11,000/.  less 
than  on  the  Australian  basis ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  need  not  really  go  into  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
Admiralty  only  receive  lOO.OOOi.,  which  is  less  than 
either,  need  weP — I  qaite  agree  to  that,  except  that 
the  amount  is  based  on  larger  ships  than  India 
requires. 

9396.  The  next  question  upon  which  you  desire  to 
mi^e  an  observation  is  8391.  All  these  questions  really 
refer  to  the  ccunparison  with  the  Australian  squadron. 
I  do  not  know  wliether  you  think  you  have  already 
mentioned  these  points  P — I  only  wish  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  vessels  enumerated  on 'page  379  of 
the  Navy  List  are  under  the  Qovemment  of  Austoalia ; 
they  are  armed,  their  officers  bear  commissions,  and 
th^  fly  a  pennant;  and  yet  they  are  not  und^  lJb« 
Admiralty. 

9397.  The  point  of  that  is  that  you  think  the  same 
terms  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Indian  Marine  P-^Just 
so;  in  fact  all  dependencies  should  be  Seated  upon 
the  same  footing. 

9398.  Then  perhaps  yon  would  look  at  Questions 
8400  to  8405,  and  say  which  of  them  yon  would  like 
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*  remark  upon?— With  regard  to  WOO,  India* 
njir  ^TK    P^'^'^ides  a  floating  defence  at  her  ports  to  a  mooh 
■^l™       greater  extent  than  AuBtralia  does. 

19  May  18M.  9399.  Can  yon  show  to  what  extent  tbe  differeaoe 
exists  P — Yes.  India  has  two  turret  shipa,  whereas 
Anstralia  has  one  of  the  same  class  ;  the  Indian  ships 
hare  modern  armaments  on.  board,  tbe  Australians  have 
not.  In  other  respects,  except  that  the  Australian  ships 
are  older,  the  two  Governments  may  be  considered  on 
An  equality. 

9400.  Do  the  Australian  Govemraents  keep,  like  the 
Indian  Gtoremment,  luiy  torpedo  boats  f--I  do  not 
think  so. 

9401.  Ton  do  not  know  what  tbe  Australian  force  is  P 
— Tes,  I  can  give  you  the  Australian  force  exactly.  The 
Australian  force  is  given  in  the  Navy  List.  All  the 
■hips  there  shown  are  under  the  different  Governments, 
not  under  the  Navy.  That  to  a  certain  extent  answers 
8403.  Then  we  come  to  8404  and  8406.  Mr.  Cuming 
■ays :  "  The  Australians  have  paid  a  good  deal  towards 
"  the  surveys  which  they  have  liad  iu  Australia ;  they 
'*  have  paid  a  contribution  to  several  of  them.  Q.  But 
"  they  do  not  pay  any  fixed  mnual  contribution,  do 
'*  they  P — 1  think  in  some  cases  that  they  have  paid 
half."  In  our  case  the  Imperial  Goremment  hare 
paid  nothing,  and  India  had  to  supply  the  ship  at  a 
cost  of  orer  4  lakhs  and  keep  up  the  survey  yearly 

-  entirely  without  any  ooutribution  whatever  from  the 
Imperial  Ghnremmont. 

9402.  Of  course  you  lay  stress  upon  that  as  a  ohsM*ge 
undertaken  by  India,  wluoh  Australia  does  not  under- 
take P — Just  80. 

9403.  Does  the  performance  of  this  duty  date  from 
the  time  of  the  old  Indian  Navy,  or  is  it  one  recently 
undertaken  P — It  was  reorganized,  and  Sir  Charles  Wood 
ruled  that  it  should  go  on  as  before  for  the  time  being. 

9404.  The  old  Indian  Navy  made  their  own  surveys  P 
— Not  only  so,  but  the  whole  of  the  surveys  of  the  Bed 
8ea,  and  did  extraordinary  work  in  the  survepng  way. 

9405.  Therefore  tiiat  is  a  service  which  India  has 
undertaken  for  a  very  long  timeP — Just  so,  but  it  is  a 
service  which  no  dependency  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment nndertakes,  and  therefore  India  thinks  that  some 
consideration  might  be  shown  for  it. 

9406.  {Mr.  Buclianan.)  And  it  is  a  service  fh)m  which 
the  whole  naval  service  profits  P — The  whole  naval 
service  and  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  we  may  say. 

9407.  (Ohairman.)  Then  come  Qnestione  8410  and 
8411,  which  relate  still  to  Anstralia  P — There  is  little 
to  be  said  ou  them,  except  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
India  protected  her  own  coast  trade  and  her  own  coast ; 
but  it  is  hard  that,  because  she  did  that,  she  should 
now  be  put  on  a  different  footing  to  any  other  depen- 
dency of  the  Crown. 

9403.  Then  come  Questions  8414  and  8415,  relating 
to  the  question  arising  out  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  the  old  Indian  Navy  ?  —India  has  carried 
out  the  protection  of  her  main  ports,  and  certainly 
thinks  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  do  the 
work  on  the  high  seas. 

9409.  Then  with  regard  to  8417 ;  \»  there  any  proof 
that  the  Admiralty  or  the  Treai^ury  have  ever  accepted 
the  principle  of  the  permanent  exemption  of  India 
from  subsidy.  The  answer  of  Adnxiral  Kennedy  is, 
"we  have  never  heard  of  it"?— 1  nay  that  the 
Admiralty  accepted  it  voluntarily  ;  and  what  India  feels 
as  a  hardship  is  that,  having  accepted  the  Admiralty 
protection  and  done  away  with  their  Navy,  a  subsidy 
should  have  been  asked,  when  they  were  powerless 
to  refuse  it,  which  subsidy  is  now  increased. 

9410.  The  Admiralty  undertook  the  duty  practically 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  India  Office,  did  it  iiotP 
The  Admiralty  did  not  come  forward  and  volunteer — it 
was  in  consequence  of  these  despatches  from  Sir  Charles 
Wood  that  the  Admiralty  entertained  the  idea  P — 1  have 
never  seen  any  correspondence  showing  who  made  the 
first  offer  ;  but  Sir  Charles  Wood  had  been  First  liord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  therefore  probably  understood 
the  views  of  that  Board. 

9411.  We  have  not  got  the  correspondence  before  ua. 
Then  next  we  come  to  Qnef  tion  8425,  as  to  the  cost  P 
— Yes.  The  Admiral  says  he  certainly  thinks  that  to 
keep  pace  with  the  times,  and  keep  ships  up  to  date, 
would  require  an  enormons  outlay  compared  with  the 
old  ships ;  but  all  that  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  duties  originally  performed  by  the  Indian  Navy, 


^  wonld  be  the  arming  of  three  fflnall  ships*  which  India 
has  already  provided. 

941fl.  I  feel  some  difiSonlty  in  taking  that  view  P— I 
am  only  oommentin^. 

9413.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  take  your  view,  re- 
stricted as  it  is,  when  I  have  Sir  dharleB  Wood's 
definition  before  meP— I  rely  upon  tbe  paragraph  I 
quoted  just  now,  that  the  Admiralty  were  to  do  the 
duty  on  the  high  seas. 

9414.  Hy  poiut  is  that  here  I  find  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
the  representative  of  India,  stating  that  these  duties, 
which  are  extensive  in  their  nature,  were  divided  be- 
tween the  Indian  Nav^-  and  the  Imperial  Navy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  five-aud-thirty  years  afterwwds  a 
more  restricted  definition  of  the  duties  can  reasonably 
be  imt  forward.  That  definition  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
at  that  time  seems  to  me  final  as  to  the  duties  that  the 
Indian  navy  performed. 

9415.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  You  would  Bay  that  the  duties 
at  that  time  and  the  duties  at  the  present  time  cannot 
be  fairly  compared  ?— I  would  say  the  duties  at  that 
time  and  the  duties  at  the  present  time  cannot  be 
compared  in  the  least.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
ereiy  station  in  the  world. 

9416.  (Chairman.)  Sir  Charles  Wood  deGned  the  policy 
at  that  time;  it  might  be  entirely  changed  since P — 
Just  so- 

9417.  Bat  is  it  qoito  soffioient  to  say  now  that  you 
could  do  certain  very  restricted  duties  at  a  small  cost, 
when  it  has  never  been  admitted  by  the  ^perial 
Government  that  the  duties  ought  to  lje  so  restricted? 
Before  your  view  conld  be  accepted  the  question 
would  have  to  be  answered,  why  should  the  duties 
formerly  discharged  by  the  Indian  Navy  be  so  much 
chanijed  and  restricted?  l%at  question  has  not  been 
settled,  because  at  the  present  moment  tbe  contribution, 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Home  Government,  is  based  upon  India  contribnting 
on  the  basis  of  very  much  the  same  sort  of  duties  as 
she  performed  when  she  had  a  Navy? — All  I  object  to 
iu  Admiral  Kennedy's  answer  is  that  he  talks  of  the 
enormons  outlay  required,  whereas  the  outlay  would 
be  very  smaU  ;  it  is  a  minor  detail. 

9418.  Then  wecometo  Q.  8428P— Tes.  As  I  pointed 
ont  just  now.  tl;o  Indian  Navv  did  not  exist  in  the  old 
days  when  the  old  East  Indiamen  were  attacked  bv 
foreign  powers,  and  the  old  East  India  Company  armc) 
their  ships  to  defend  themselves,  in  the  same  way  as 
many  other  ships,  the  West  India  trade,  for  instiincc, 
were  armed  to  defend  themselves. 

9419.  Then  so  far  you  agree  with  those  answers? — 
Yes  ;  but  in  this  respect,  at  present,  the  whole  quesr 
tion  is  altored.  The  Gk>vemraent  of  India  is  directly 
under  the  Crown ;  thu  trade  of  India  is  virtually  the 
trade  of  England,  and  therefore  it  becomes  clearly  tbe 
duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  protect  its  trade. 

9420-1.  That  is  your  viewP— That  is  my  own  view 
decidedly,  and  the  view  of  the  Oovnnment  of  India. 

9422.  The  Government  of  India  are  making  contri- 
butions for  that  purpose  ? — No ;  they  are  making  those 
contributions  for  special  stTvices  wliich  they  require, 
namely,  the  police  of  the  Persian  Gulf ;  they  are  not 
contributions  for  the  protection  of  the  high  seas ; 
that  is  what  the  Government  of  India  object  to 
throughout. 

9423.  But  read  the  Rosebery  award? — They  ohjecteil 
to  the  Bosebery  award. 

9424.  They  accepted  it? — They  accepted  it  ponding 
its  being  referred  to  the  Boyal  Commission,  and  it  is  in 
your  hands  now.  I  am  trying  in  my  humble  way  to 
make  every  point  I  can  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the 
BoBcbery  award. 

9425.  Then  Q.  8433?— The  Admiral  says  we  would 
require  half  a  dozen  ships  of  the  "  Bonaventnrc  "  class. 
Of  course,  he  is  assuming  the  defence  of  the  seae  f^iii. 
The  whole  thing  lies  m  the  same  point;  there  is 
noliiing  more  to  be  aaid,  I  think,  about  it. 

9426.  Then  Q.  8i87P— With  regard  to  Q.  8437  I  had 
no  idea  of  adding  at  all  to  t^e  Indian  Marine,  only  of 
placing  the  armaments  already  existing  cm  board  them. 

9427.  And  that  covers Q.  8438, 1  suppose,  does  itnotP 
—Yes,  that  covers  Q.  8438.  Then  with  regard  to 
Q.  8441, 1  would  propose  that  the  Indian  Marine  should 
do  the  duties  of  the  Indian  coast,  releasing  the  Imperial 
Navy  from  that  duty  for  its  more  legitimate  one  on  the 
high  seas. 
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WS8.  Then  Q.  84*i?— In  QnestionB  8444,  8446,  and 
8447,  the  qaestion  of  the  cost  of  the  **  Sphinx and  the 
"  Lawrence  "  comes  up.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  the 
"Sphinx"  IB,  according  to  the  Admiralty  calculations, 
including  the  repairs,  2I,000i.  The  average  of  keeping 
up  the  "  Lawrence  "  for  three  years  is  8^00/. ;  so  there 
is  a  vast  diflereiice  between  the  up-keep  of  the  two 
ships. 

9429.  But  those  queatiuus  there  were  rather  directed 
to  your  view  as  to  the  Indian  Marine  ?— I  aui  trying 
to  point  out  that  the  Indian  Marhie  would  be  eo  very 
much  cheaper.  In  your  question  84-1.6  you  ask:  "  Sup- 
*'  posing  that  idea  were  carried  out,  supposing  those 
"  Aoyiil  Navy  ships  were  withdrawn  and  nothing  paid 
*'  for  them  by  India,  and  that  India  bought  its  own 
*'  three  ships  and  kept  l^em  on  the  coast  as  part  of 
"  its  Navy,  do  you  think  that  they  could  do  that 
J*  cheaper  than  100,0001.  a  year,*'  I  put  those  figures 
in  to  prove  that  we  could  not  only  keep  three  vessels 
but  that  we  could  keep  nearly  seven,  for  that  snm. 

9430.  (.S'(>  Italph  Kttox.)  "What  is  the  main  point  of 
difference  of  the  expense  ? — The  crews  principally. 

9431.  The  Admiralty  ships  are  manned  by  English 
crews  and  the  others  are  manned  by  Indian  crews  P— 
Ours  are  Bombay  Lascars ;  the  provisions  of  coarse  are 
cheaper. 

9432.  Then  it  is  the  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  crew  P 
— The  pay  and  maintenance  of  the  crew  are  tho  main 
items.  I  think  too  we  work  more  economically  in 
many  other  ways,  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

9433.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  como  to  Questions  8457, 
8468,  and  8459  ;  they  refer  to  the  reconBtitution  of  the 
Indian  Marine  P — I  do  not  see  how  the  Admiralty  can 
reconcile  the  fact  of  Australia  having  armed  vessels 
under  a  pennant,  independent  of  the  Admiralty,  with 
their  refusal  to  consider  for  a  moment  ihc  question  of 
Indian  vesseli^. 

9434.  Then  Q.  2460.  It  turns  upon  tho  vessels  not 
being  armed  ? — Yes,  in  that  case  the  Admiral  suggests 
that  I  rather  exaggerated  the  ease.  Well,  I  submit 
that  I  did  not  exaggerate  in  the  slighteBt  degree. 
There  were  no  less  than  70  armed  dbowB  with  a  large 
number  of  men.  and,  if  those  dhows  bad  got  alongside 
the  "  Lawrence  "  at  anchor,  it  is  a  moral  certainty  that 
they  must  have  carried  her;  the  Bmall  crew  of  the 
Ijawrence  could  not  have  defended  themselves.  It  may. 
be  argued  that  the  '*  Lawrence  "  ought  not  to  have  been 
there,  but  the  Resident  had  to  be  there,  and  he  proceeded 
there  with  the  "  Lawrence  " ;  and  it  would  be  rather  an 
extraordinary  proceeding  for  an  Indian  Government 
ship,  having  landed  the  Kesident,  to  immediately  pro- 
ceed  to  a  port  of  safety  at  a  distance. 

9435.  What  is  the  reason  the  Admiralty  object  to 
your  vessels  being  armed — ^because  of  the  dual  authority 
in  the  seas  P — The  dual  authority  exists  in  Australia. 
I  know  of  no  reason  why  India  should  be  treated  in  this 
way  except  that  she  can  he  forced  by  a  Secretary  of 
State's  Order,  while  Australia  oannot,  because  Australia 
iiM  independent  governments. 

9436.  And  therefore  the  Admiral^  have  no  choice  in 
the  matter  where  the  independent  Government  exists  ? 
— Just  so;  they  are  bound  to  do  with  the  colonies 
exactly  what  the  colonics  are  willing  to  do.  I  can 
hsrdly  understand  how  a  vessel  can  be  snffioiently 
armed  to  defend  herself  (which  Admiral  Kennedy 
thinks  would  be  right),  and  yet  not  be  allowed  to  take 
on  board  the  smairnnmber  of  guns  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  wish  to  place  in  their  ships.  The 
' '  Minto,"  for  instance,  oames  only  six  quick-firers,  three 

s pounders;  she  has  just  been  sent  to  Suakin. 

9437.  Then  the  next  question  on  which  you  would 
make  a  remark  is  8489-7,  is  it  notP — Yes :  the  Admiral 
says  "with  a  reserve  at  Bombay.''  We  have  already 
a  reserve,  as  I  pointed  out  in  a  previous 'poragraphf— the 
"  Plaasy,"  owned  by  India. 

9438.  Then  Questions  8492  and  8403,  with  regard  to 
the  vessels  fitted  out  for  transport  ? — Yes ;  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  onl^r  three  of  these  vessels  are  really  troop 
ships,  the  remainder  curry  small  bodies  of  troops  when 
required. 

9439.  {Mr.  Bttehanan.)  May  I  ask  yon  a  question 
about  that  P  These  troopers  are  on  occasion  valnable 
naval  auxiliaries  to  the  naval  force  of  the  country  ? — 
The  Admiral  recognised  that  in  his  evidence. 

9440.  Of  course  we  have  got  visible  evidence  of  this 
at  the  present  moment  in  their  being  employed  for 
titmsportiug  troops  to  Saakin     Yes,  quite  so ;  but,  I 


may  say,  they  would  he  actually  valnable  in  tiihe  of 
war  when  the  Indian  Marine  came  under  the  Kaval 
Discipline  Act,  inasmuch  as  the  "Warren  Hastings" 
would  make  a  most  excellent  cruiser.  It  is  ackoow- 
ledgcd  by  the.  Admiral  in  his  evidence. 

9441.  {Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  Questions  8495 
and  8496  ? — The  Admiral  says  in  answer  to  Questions 
8495  iKud  8J96,  "  that  they  are  on  much  the  same  foot- 
"  ing  as  the  large  Cnnard  and  other  steamship  lines, 
**  which  are  fitted  by  order  of  the  Admiralty  to  carry 
"  guns,  and  would  do  so  in  time  of  war."  Well,  on  the 
contrary,  the  vessels  are  subsidised  by  the  Admiraltry 
to  make  auxiliary  cruisers  of  in  time  of  war  to  meet 
vessel-s  of  the  same  clasn  fitted  out  to  prey  on  oar  com- 
merce ;  and  for  the  "  Arcadia  "  at  the  present  moment 
they  pay  a  retaining  fee  of  2.4;J8i.  a  year.  I  submit 
that  the  "  Warren  Hustings  "  is  an  equal,  if  not  a 
better,  ship,  and  her  armament  is  already  provided  for 
her  at  a  cost  to  India  of  12,000/. 

9442-3.  Then  Question  8497  ?— I  think  I  can  show  in 
recent  correspondence  that  in  building  the  "Minto  "  to 
replace  the  "Enterprise"  the  Government  of  India 
attached  considerable  importance  to  her  being  armed 
to  enable  her  to  protect  or  afford  a  refuge  in  case  of  a 
rising  among  the  convicts  in  the  Andamans. 

9444.  But,  generally  speaking,  you  have  been  advo- 
cating, have  you  not,  the  armament  of  all  these  ships  P 
— Only  a  certain  number,  not  all;  I  would  only  arm 
three. 

9ii5-  Then  you  pass  on  to  Question  8511  ? — I  think 
we  may  omit  that.  8512  to  8515  relate  to  tiie  flag  we 
wear,  and  the  question  about  the  Bosident  using  oar 
ships. 

9446.  Have  you  not  already  put  that  before  us  in 
speaking  of  the  Australian  squadron  P — I  was  going  to 
point  out  that  the  Admiral  says  in  his  answer  to 
Question  8515,  "  Directly  yon  arm  them  they  become 
"  pirates ;  they  have  no' status  if  they  are  fully  armed." 
The  question  seems  to  me  to  be,  whether  the  Admiralty 
have  the  power  to  override  an  Act  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  Act  passed  by  Parliament  distinctly  says, 
"  the  suppression  of  tuiraoy  in  Indian  waters,''  and  X  fail 
to  see  how  the  Lidiim  Marine  ships  can  possibly  become 
pirates  as  long  as  that  Act  exists. 

9447.  Your  a^ument.  I  suppose,  would  be  that,  if  it  is 
possible  to  keep  these  ships  m  Australian  waters  under 
the  local  anliiority,  it  could  be  done  in  the  Indian 
waters  P — That  is  one  point  in  my  argument,  but  my 
main  ailment  is  based  on  the  Act.  The  Act  distinctly 
enumerates  our  dnties,  and  yet  the  Admiral  in  his 
evidence  says  that,  if  we  try  to  perform  those  duties, 
wo  become  pirates.  The  qneation  is  which  is  the 
superior  authority,  the  Admiralty  or  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  far  w  I  caa  see. 

9448.  I  Suppose  tho  objection  the  Admiral  puts  for- 
ward is  really  to  having  two  armed  forces  under 
separate  commands  P — ^Yes,  and  he  refers  afterwards 
to  his  making  war  in  one  portion  of  the  station  and 
my  making  war  in  another.  But  he  forgets  or  over- 
looks one  answer  in  my  evidence  (7127)  in  which  I 
distinctly  said  that  in  all  cases  of  oflTensive  operations 
the  vessels  should  be  under  tho  orders,  or  placed  at  the 
disposal  of,  the  senior  naval  officer,  so  that  there  would 
be  no  question  of  authority  clashing.  But  the  Admiral 
omitted  that  answer  altogether. 

9449.  (Kr.  Huelianan.)  Then  would  you  limit  the 
powers  tluit  the  Director  o£  Indian  Marine  should  have 
over  these  ships,  supposing  they  were  armed? — We 
have  had  cases  where  the  Indiau  Marine  ships  have 
be^  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  senior  naval  officer 
and  have  acted  under  him. 

9460.  But  supposing  you  got  your  way  and  had  them 
armed,'  would  you  be  prepared  to  put  them  under  the 
oommimd  of  the  senior  naval  officer  for  all  ])urposcB  off 
the  coast  of  India  ? — For  all  oSensive  purjioses  off  the 
coast  of  India  certainly. 

9t51.  Of  course  they  are  so  substantially  ?— Not  for 
interior  economy  or  for  actual  work  on  the  coasts  of 
India  itself.  We  have  hatl  our  ships  actually  under  the 
command  of  naval  officers,  handed  over  to  them,  with 
oar  officers  working  under  them  in  warlike  operations, 
and  no  friction  arose. 

9i5Q.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Your  argument  generally 
is  that  if  your  ships  were  armed,  these  armed  ships 
which  are  sup[)lied  by  the  Admiralty  might  to  a  large  ex- 
tent be  dispensed  with  P — You  might  certainly  dispense 
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irith  one  or  two  of  them,  not  ^togetiier.  Tou  must 
have  the  "  Sphinx."   In  my  prerioiu  evidence  I  Bftid 

BO. 

9453.  Bat  the  other  three  might  be  dispensed  with  P 
—I  Bfaoald  dispense  probably  with  two,  I  wonld  not  say 
three. 

9454.  Still  two  of  them  might  be  dispensed  with  P — 
Two  of  them. 

9455.  And  in  time  of  war,  or  threatened  war,  you 
would  be  prepared  to  hand  over  those  ships,  to  put 
them  under  tne  command  of  the  English  Admiral  in 
command  in  those  seasp — ^In  time  of  war  it  is  provided 
for  by  the  Act.  The  Act  provides  that  in  time  of 
war  the  Queen  imder  her  sign  manual  can  place  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  Marine  under  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act,  and  then  they  become  i»rt  and  parcel  of  Her 
Majesty's  naval  forces. 

9456.  And  disEinctly  under  the  Admiral's  command  ? 
—I  believe  those  are  the  very  words  of  the  Act.  They 
shall  be  placed  under  the  Discipline  Xct  and  become 
"  pftrt  andparcel  of  Her  Majesty's  naval  forces."  That 
is  in  time  of  war. 

9457.  And  you  hold  that  your  ships,  if  carrying  the  ■ 
armament  which  yon  contemplate,  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  attack  of  an  armed  cruiser  of  any  other 
nation  P — Certainly  not ;  not  for  a  moment. 

9458.  What  would  they  be  able  to  do  P— They  would 
only  be  able  to  d?  the  duty  of  the  police  on  their  own 
coasts,  and  the  suppression  of  piracy  on  their  coasts. 

9459.  They  would  not  ha  able  to  perform  the  duty 
that  these  Imiierial  ships  perform  P — Certainly  not. 
That  is  an  Imperial  question. 

9460.  Is  not  the  "  Marathon  "  capable  of  meeting  the 
attack  of  an  armed  cruiser  of  any  other  nation  P — The 
*'  Mara^w  "  is  only  a  third-class  cruiser. 

9461-^.  (Ohairman.)  Admiral  Kennedy  was  asked  in 
Q.  8522 :  "  Might  there  not  be  an  advantage  if  those  ships 
"  were  put  under  the  Admiralty,  so  as  to  have  only  one 
"  authority  "  ?  (A.)  I  do  not  know  what  the  Admiralty 
•*  view  would  be  as  to  that."  What  would  you  say  to 
it  P — I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  this,  provided  they 
are  placed  under  the  orders  of  thd  Admiral  in  the  same 
wa^  that  Indiui  Navy  ships  were,  when  acting  with  the 
China  squadron. 

9463.  And  that  brings  as  to  Question  8531,  does  it 
notP— I  should  IIIk  to  say  something  on  8528  if  I 
might. 

9464.  Certfunly  P— The  Admiral  says :  "  She  (the 
"  'Lawrence')  does  not  do  any  fighting;  she  is  most 
*'  useful  as  a  yacht."  Bat  if  she  was  armed,  he  him- 
self acknowledges  in  one  of  his  answers  (8529),  she  is 
as  good,  perhaps  better,  than  the  "  Sphinx."  Then 
he  says,  that  if  *'  there  is  any  disturbance,  they  imme- 
"  diately  telegraph  to  the  Admiral,  who  sends  a  maa- 
"  of-war ;  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  she  can  be  taken 

into  consideration  as  a  force."  The  work  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  very  seldom  of  a  very  urgent  nature. 
Wo  generally  have  a  week  before  it  is  decided,  whether 
action  will  be  taken  or  not,  very  often  a  great  deal 
more,  and  in  th&t  time  there  is  ample  time  to  send  a 
vessel  from  Bombay  if  required,  which  would  prevent 
the  "Lawrence"  being  left  there  single-handed,  if 
the  "  Sphinx  "  were  away,  and  therefore  undertaking 
offeDsive  operations  on  her  own  account. 

9465.  Then  on  that  point,  perhaps,  you  wonld  just  look 
forward  to  Q.  8537,  which  endeavours  to  sum  up  what 
might  be  the  result  of  arming  the  "  Lawrence,  *  and 
patting  her  under  Admiralty  orders.  It  seemed  to 
me  too  that  the  Admiral  allows  that  there  might  be 
practically  a  gunboat  saved  H—Oh  yes,  I  think  there  is 
no  doubt  whatever  of  ttmt ;  in  itat,  a  gunboat  is  saved 
now. 

9466.  But  is  that  the  amount  of  saving  that  you 
think  might  be  effected  by  means  of  the  "Lawrence  " 
being  armed f—l  think  bo;  but  1  go  further  than  that. 
I  think  the  "  Lawrence  "  should  be  put  as  an  offset  to 
the  "Sphinx."  One  should  be  held  to  do  thu  Indian 
share  of  the  duty,  and  the  other  should  be  held  to  do 
the  Imperial  share,  unless  the  Persian- Gulf  is  to  be 
held  to  remain  for  ever  under  India. 

9467.  What  have  you  to  aay  about  Q.  8538  P— The 
Admir.il  says  that  it  would  be  t)ie  beat  way  for  the 
Admiralty  to  buy  tlie  "  Lawrence  "  right  oot ;  but,  if 
they  bought  the  "Lawrence"  and  manned  her  them- 
selves, as  I  pointed  out  in  a  previoas  answer,  the  cost 
of  the  "  Sphinx "  being  enormously  greater  than  the 


cost  of  the  "  Lawrence,"  the  only  result  would  ho  that 
we  should  1)0  asked  to  pay  a  subsidy  for  the  "  Law- 
rence "  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  the  "  Sphinx." 

!14.68.  (Mr.  Moiobray.)  That  is  caused  by  the  difference 
between  a  white  crew  and  a  lascar  crew  ? — Yes  ;  1  could 
not  give  you  all  t\io  details.  I  gave  you  the  exact 
cost  of  the  up-keop  of  the  two  ships  ;  I  got  an  average 
for  the  three  years  out  of  the  Marine  Estimates. 

9469.  {Cliairvum.)  Then  we  go  to  Q.  8562:— "And 
"  those  limits  are  defined  with  the  assent  of  the  Indian 
"  Government."'  Tho^e  are  the  limits  outside  which  the 
vessels  cannot  be  employed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  Government  ? — ^They  would  certainly  be  removed 
at  once  in  time  of  war. 

9470.  But  that  would  be  with  the  consent  of  the 
Indian  Government  P — Consent  or  no  cmsent,  the 
Admiralty  would  take  the  ships. 

9471.  Q.  8578  refers  to  the  question  of  tlie  Admiralty 
being  the  best  judges — X  have  nothing  to  say  about 
that. 

9472.  Q.  8581  is  aboat  t^e  power  of  the  Indian 
Gtoremment  to  choose  the  ships P— I  would  like  to 
point  out  with  reference  to  that,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  chosen  the  ships  and  named  the 
class  before  the  Bosebery  award. 

9473.  Then  with  regard  to  Q.  8692  P— The  Admiral 
says  here  that  in  time  of  war  the  Defence  Flotilla  would 
be  dispersed  wherever  t^e  ludiui  Government  thoaght 
fit.  Tnere  ts  an  apparent  contradiction  in  this,  inas- 
much as  the  Admiral  says  the  Government  of  India 
cannot  give  him  any  orders;  it  can  only  requisition, 
whereas  according  to  this  the  vessels  would  be  actually 
detailed  for  certain  ]>laces  to  which  he  would  be  obliged 
to  SEiid  them. 

9474.  Then  we  come  to  Q.  8608,  which  is  about  the 
large  dockyard  works  at  present  in  Bombay  P— Yes,  the 
deepening  of  the  Duncan  Dock  originated  entirely  from 
a  propositi  of  the  Admiralty  to  build  a  gigantic  dock  in 
Bombay.  This  the  Goremmcntof  India  refused  to  do, 
but  deepened  the  Duncan  Dock  at  their  own  cost  to 
meet,  as  far  as  poBsiblOj  Admiralty  requirements. 

9475.  (Mr,  Bucheman.)  Did  the  Admiralty  waut  the 
Indian  Government  to  build  this  big  dock  at  its  own 
expense?— At  first  at  its  own  expens?,  and  afterwards 
they  offei*ed  to  subsidise  it  to  a  certain  eztsnt. 

9476.  {Ohamna/n.)  I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
they  offered  a  considerable  subsidy,  did  they  not? — 
India  altered  the  Duncan  Dock  at  a  cost  of  about  fire 
lakhs.  It  really  was  not  altered  primarily  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Indian  troopships  at  all. 

9477.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Was  the  alt3ration  necessary 
to  meet  the  re(iuirv>ments  of  thesd  four  shhis  that  are 
subsidised — It  is  before  a  veeael  of  the  "  Miirathou's 
size  was  ever  mentioned.  The  Admiral  quotes  a 
letter  of  miiie  about  the  dredger's  current  work.  We 
had  an  old  dredger  which  could  dredge  to  16  feet,  but 
when  we  deepened  the  docks  to  iry  to  meet  Admiralty 
requirements,  we  had  to  get  a  dredger  which  could 
dredge  24  feet.  Then  he  says  that  "neither  the 
"  *  Boadicea '  nor  the  '  Bonarenture,'  the  past  and 
"  present  flagships,  have  ever  been  into  the  Duncan 
"  Dock,  on  account  ol!  tho  approach  not  being  proi)erly 
"  dredged."  A  week  after  I  left  Bombay  the  "  Bona- 
venture  "  was  to  have  gone  in,  and  there  was  ample 
water  for  her  and  two  feet  to  spare. 

9478-9.  Is  she  much  larjter  than  those  subsidised 
ships? — Con^idorably ;  I  should  think  she  is  300  feet 
'  long,  and  I  think  the  "  Marathon  "  is  260 ;  the  "  Bona- 
venture  "  is  a  second-class  cruiser. 

9480.  (Chnirman.)  Then  von  go  on  to  Q.  8614,  Are 
not  these  docku  constructad  for  the  repair  and  main- 
tenance of  8hips  that  are  required  for  Indian  pur- 
poses?— I  vijtiully  answered  that  before;  the  dock 
was  not  increased  for  the  benefit  of  the  troopships,  but 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  Admiralty. 

9481.  Q.  8613  tarns  upon  the  question  whether,  if  the 
Indian  Navy  had  remained,  large  docks  would  not  hare 
been  required?— No,  I  certainly  think  not;  I  think  the 
present  docks  would  have  been  amply  sufficient. 

9482.  {Sir.  Buchanan.)  You  would  still  maintain  then 
that  the  alterations  made  by  the  Indian  Government  at 
its  exiiense  were  largely  to  meet  the  reqairements  of 
the  Koyal  Navy,  and  have  been  available  for  that  par- 
pose  ?— Certainly. 

9483.  (Chairman.)  Then  we  come  to  Questions  8616 
and  8617,  reg<Lrd-n({  the  cony^ience      the  docks?— 
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Yes,  the  Admiral  there  talks  of  the  vessels  going  to 
Colombo  when  the  dock  is  made  there.  They  might  go 
there  for  cleaning  purposes ;  but,  if  anything  like 
extexuivB  repairs  were  required,  they  would  find  a 
want  of  artificers  and  a  want  of  material  unless  the 
Admiralty  established  a  dep6t. 

9484.  Then  Q.  8620  as  to  whether  there  is  a  recipro- 
city P — I  only  wish  to  reiterate  what  Admiral  Kennedy 
has  already  said,  namely,  that  there  is  no  reciprocity 
whatever  now-a-days, 

9485-6.  Because  there  are  no  longer  any  troopship  P 
— Because  there  are  no  longer  any  troopships.  The 
arrangement  is  entirely  one-sided. 

9487.  Now  comes  the  question  of  the  docking  of  the 
"  Clive  "  at  Portsmouth  and  BonAa^  P— Yes,  Q.  8630. 
Mr.  Cuming  says,  the  low  charge  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  the  low  rate  of  exchange,  an4  that,  if  tbe  rupee 
were  worth  29.  iti  sterling,  the  cost  uf  the  docking  in 
Bombay  would  be  1151.  as  against  1111.  at  Portsmonth ; 
but  he  does  not  say  that  out  of  the  sum  that  it  cost 
to  dock  the  "  Clive  "  in  Bombay  1100  rupees  had  to  be 
paid  for  material — for  the  paint  to  put  on  her  bottom 
which  had  to  be  obtained  from  England — whioh  if  the 
rupee  had  been  at  par  would  have  cost  630  rupees,  so 
the  consequence  is  that  he  is  entirely  wrong  about  that. 
The  actual  cost,  if  the  rupee  had  been  at  par,  would 
have  been  630  rupees,  plus  300  labour  =  930. 

9488.  I  suppose  that  labour  is  cheaper  P— Labour  is 
extraordinarily  cheapen-,  but  of  coarse  loss  by  exchange 
punishes  ns  in  the  way  of  having  to  pay  for  the  material 
from  England. 

9489.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Is  the  material  obtainable 
on  the  spot  P — We  keep  large  stocks  of  it. 

9490.  Bat  where  do  yoa  get  it  from  P— England. 

9491.  {Chairman.)  We  learn  from  your  evidence 
given  last  time  that  the  larger  portion  of  year  stores  are 
bought  in  England     Just  so. 

9492.  ISO.OOOZ.  to  ISO.OOOZ.  a  year,  was  it  not  P— It  is 
a  very  large  amount. 

9493.  One  year  it  was  ISO.OOOZ.,  and  I  think  in 
another  year  yon  showed  us  it  was  150,000/.  Then  we 
come  to  Q.  8632  about  the  retaining  fee  paid  for  P.  and 
0.  steamers  as  armed  cruisers  P — Well,  I  havo  already 
commented  on  that  in  my  answer  to  Q.  9441. 

9494.  Then  next  are  questions  8634, 8635,  and  upon 
the  lengtli  of  time  that  Admiralty  ships  have  been  in 
dock  ? — I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  the  "  Briton  "  was 
not  BO  very  long  ago  ;  the  "  Briton  "  was  in  dock  in 
1887,  and  I  conld  give  you  the  cost  of  every  ship 
docked  within  the  last  10  years.  The  Admiral  says 
it  is  a  case  of  ancient  history — it  was  in  1B87. 

9495.  Would  you  like  to  pot  in  any  statement  showing 
other  cases  of  ships  that  have  been  in  the  dock  for  a 
long  time  ? — I  will  put  in  a  statement.* 

9496.  Does  that  finish  all  the  questions  to  which  you 
wish  to  call  attention  P — No,  there  is  ona  question  with 
reference  to  the  repairs  of  the  "  Sphinx  " ;  may  I  read 
this  letter  to  me  from  the  India  Office  P 

9497.  If  you  please.  What  is  the  point  to  which 
that  letter  refers  P— The  question  of  fixing  an  annual 
sum  for  the  repairs  of  the  "Sphinx"  instead  of  the 
present  existing  arrangement :  *'  India  Office,  White- 
"  hall,  London,  11th  March,  1896,  Sir,  I  am  directed 
*'  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  to 
•'  forward  for  your  information  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
"  from  tbe  Government  of  India,  requesting  that  when 
"  the  subject  of  India's  contribution  towards  the  cost 
**  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  in  Iniiau  waters  comes  before 
"  the  Royal  Commission,  arrangements  may  be  made 
"  for  the  subsidy  to  include  a  fixed  annual  sum  for 
"  the  repairs  o£  the  *  Sphinx ',  or  her  successor, 
"  instead  of  being  exclusive  of  this  item,  as  already 
"  arranged;  and  I  am  to  eay  that  you  are  authorised 
"  to  communicate  the  wishes  of  the  Government  of 
"  India  in  this  matter  to  the  Commission,  together  with 
*'  a  statement  of  the  average  cost  of  the  repairs  in  the 
"  past,  which  yon  are  probably  prepared  to  furnish.  I 
**  am  to  obssrve,  however,  that  the  decision  will  not  rest, 
* '  as  the  telegram  seems  to  imply,  with  the  Commission, 
**  but  with  the  two  departments,  Admiralty  and  India 
"  OfSce,  after  consideration  of  the  views  of  the 
"  Commission." 

The  telegram  from  the  Yiceroy,  dated  28th  February, 
1896,  is  as  follows: — "With  reference  to  the  corre- 
*'  spcndence  forwarded  with  paragraph  1  of  your 


"  military  despatch  of  23rd  January  last,  we  request  Captain 
"  that  when  subject  ia  before  Royal  Commission,  J.  Hext, 
"  arrangements  should  be  made  for  subsidy  to  in-    R.N.,  Cl.t. 

*'  elude  fixed  annual  amount  for  repairs  of  *  Sphinx,*   

"  amount  to  be  subject  to  revision  when  '  Sphinx '    19  May  1896 

"  is  replaced  by  a  new  vessel.    A  despatch  on  —  

"  tbe  subject  will  follow."  I  apprehend  ttiat  the 
reason  of  this  despatch  was  tiiat  the  repaint  of  the 
"  Sphinx  "  were  settled  under  Lord  Bosebery's  award, 
(md  therefore  could  not  be  arranged  between  the  two  de- 
partments. At  present  India  has  to  pay  for  the  repairs 
to  the  "  Sphinx  'and  the  result  is  constant  correspon- 
dence and  nnpleasfuitneBB  as  to  what  can  fairly  be  charged 
to  India. 

9498.  Would  vou  prefer  that  the  repairs  to  the 
"  Sphinx  "  should  be  carried  out  as  the  repairs  to  the 
other  ships  are  P — I  should  infinitely  prefer  it,  and  bd 
would,  I  may  say,  the  naval  Commander 'in- Chief,  who 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  me  on  the  subject. 

9499.  (.S'tr  Ralph  Knox.)  And  that  tbe  100,000i.  be 
atUiered  toP^We  should  have  to  pay  the  estimated 
repairs  of  the  "  Sphinx,"  in  addition  to  whatever 
saMtdy  is  decided  upon  eventually. 

9500.  (Ohairman.)  At  present  it  is  paid  Separately  P 
Tbe  present  operation  of  tbe  award  is  that  100,0001.  is 
paid  in  money  to  England,  and  4,000f.  in  India  for  re- 
pairs to  the  "  Sphinx  "  P — It  is  not  really  4,000/. ;  that  is 
HbB  estimate,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  that  as  a  role. 

9501.  But  that  is  what  it  really  cornea  to,  that  India 
pays  100,0001.,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  she  pays  the 
bills  of  the  **  Sphinx when  she  is  repaired P— -Just  so. 

9502.  Ton  would  prefer  to  pay  103,0002.,  or  whatever 
the  8am  would  be,  and  that  the  "  Sphinx  "  be  repaired 
as  other  vessels? — Just  so,  and  that  would  follow  the 
practice  at  present  prevailing,  that  for  the  repairs  of  Hie 
whole  of  the  Defence  Squadron  the  Government  of 
India  pay  a  lump  sum  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Admiralty  spend  it  jnst  as  they  please. 

9503.  {Sir  Ba^k  Knox,)  I  thought  that  was  one  of 
the  items  that  you  complained  of  very  considerably  P — 
So  it  is.  This  letter  refers  to  "a  statement  of  the 
"  average  cost  of  the  repairs  in  the  past,  which  yon 
•*  are  probably  prepared  to  furnish." 

9504.  {Mr.  Mowhray)  Why  was  the  "Sphinx" 
diiferently  treated  to  the  other  ships P— I  never  could 
quit3  nnderstand.  When  the  Defence  Squadron  was 
placed  on  the  lump  snm  basis,  it  seemed  obvious  that 
the  "  Sphinx"  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way ;  but 
apparently  it  was  not  thought  of. 

9505.  Have  you  got  tbe  actual  figures  of  the  repairs 
of  tbe  *'  Sphinx"  at  Bombay  for  the  last  five  years  P — 
Yes,  so  far  as  I  can  get  them  from  my  records.* 

9506.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  any;  remarks  yon  would 
wish  to  make  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
lately  in  the  transport  service  between  England  and 
India  P  a  considerable  change  baa  taken  place — the  old 
Indian  transports  have  been  abolished,  and  at  present 
tbe  transports  are  hired,  are  they  not  P — ^Yes. 

9507.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  may  wish  to  ofier 
ns  any  remarks  upon  the  financial  aspect  of  that 
change  ? — No. 

9508.  Lastly,  I  think  you  havo  a  statement,  which 
possibly  yon  might  like  to  put  in,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  the  c<ftt  of  the  Indian  Navy  was  to  India, 
while  it  existed?— You  refer  to  Question  6911  of  my 
examination  ? 

9609-14.  Woald  you  wish  to  put  that  in  P— Yes 
{statement  put  in).t 

9515.  Is  there  any  other  point  to  which  you  wOuld 
wish  to  call  our  attention  ?— There  is  one  small  question 
with  regard  to  the  armament  of  the  "Lawrence," 
whioh  Sir  Donald  Stewart  raised  in  the  course  of 
Admiral  Kennedy's  evidence.  I  want  to  draw  some 
small  attention  to  tha^-with  regard  to  Q.  8531— 
Sir  Donald  Stewart  read  a  letter  which  is  dated  1881, 
which  distinctly  points  out  that  the  "  Lawrence  "  was 
not  intc-nded  to  be  an  armed  ship  ;  but  the  '*  Lawrence ' 
did  not  go  up  to  the  Persian  Gulf  till  1887.  and  the 
Govertiment  of  India  in  a  desnatch,  written  in  1892, 
says :  "  Itwaa  "  originally  intendwi  that  fche  *  Laurence 
*'  should  1«  a  purely  non-combatant  vessel  and  not 

armed,  but  the  Indian  Marino  Act,  passed  in  1887  " 
—that  was  a  subsequent  Act  to  1884—"  seems  to 
«'  warrant  the  arming  of  a  Roj  al  Indian  Marme  vessel 
"  for  particular  service  such  as  the  '  Lawrence '  is 
**  employed  on,  and  we  accordingly  took  the  necessary 
"  steps  to  place  her  guns  on  board,  and  informed  your 
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IKDUN  EXPENDlTCnUS  COlfBnsSION : 


Captain      "  I^rdebip  of  oar  action  in  the  statement  attaohed  to 
J.  Hext,      "  paragraph  19  of  onr  military  despatch  No.  4  of  the 
SJ^.,CJ^.   "  Utii  Januaiy  1891."    The  "Lawrence"  l)eing  uo- 

  armed,  of  course,  was  the  original  idea,  but  on  the  Aot 

19  May  1896.  being  passed  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  &o.,  the 
■  ■     Government  of  India  thought  it  within  their  power  to 
arm  her,  and  ^ey  did  so  acx^rdingly.   1  only  point  th«t 
out  as  a  sctjnel  to  the  other  letter. 

9516.  (Mr.  Ntioroji.)  Now,  it  is  generally  stated  that 
the  Imperial  conditions  hare  very  much  ohangcd,  and 
that  therefore,  all  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire 
having  inrreasedi  tiie  Indian  Empire,  mast  con- 
tribute to  all  those  increased  interests.  Now  vroold 
Britain  hold  that  all  the  interests  that  have  arisen 
from  change  of  time  and  oironmstances  have  not 
arisen  from  the  interests  of  Britain  herself;  that  is  to 
say,  her  role  in  the  Indian  Empire  and  her  position  in 
Eorope  and  her  own  condition  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
a  pobiiuian ;  I  can  give  no  answer  to  a  qaestioa  of  that 
sort. 

^17.  "We  are  often  told  ahont  the  common  interests 
of  ttie  Empiie  in  whioh  India  Is  interested,  bnt,  where 
India  and  England  both  are  interested,  is  tc  not  prouer 
that  Sngluid  should,  take  a  shaire  instead  of  patting 
the  whole  burden  upon  India  P — I  should  say  most 
assuredly. 

9518.  In  all  the  common  interests,  yes.  ^This  is  a 
question  based  ut]on  the  award,  and  the  award  is 
before  us,  so  I.  will  put  the  questitm  now.  Is  nut  the 
wh'>le  award  based  one-sidedly  on  the  fallacious 
assumption  that  India  is  an  independent  country, 
master  of  itself,  of  its  own  resoorces,  and  havine  her 
own  beneEts  at  her  own  command,  instead  of  being 
kept  down  in  helpless  subjection  hy  Britain,  ana 
Britain  having  most  vital  interests  of  her  own  at  stake, 
as  well  f—tl  do  not  quite  follow  you. 

9519.  I  am  taking  the  whole  award.    Is  not  the 

whole  award  I'a^ed  on  a  one-sided  fallacious  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  India  is  an  independent  country, 
master  of  itself,  of  its  own  resources,  and  having  her 
own  benefits  at  hor  own  command,  when  in  reality 
she  is  kept  down  in  helpless  Kubjection  to  Britain, 
Britain  having  most  vital  intcreetts  of  her  own  at  stake, 
and  Britain  having  the  whole  power  to  do  what  it 
likes  with  the  resources  of  India?  The  fallacy  lies  in 
this,  that  India  is  considered  as  if  it  were  negotiating 
independently  on  her  own  strength  with  an  equal 
power.  That  is  the  whole  drift  of  the  whole  award,  and 
therefore  she  is  made  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
armament  and  of  the  naval  supply  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing  f* — If  you  ask  me  it'  I  think  the  award  a 
strictly  fair  one  to  India,  I  should  eay  no. 

9520.  If  India  is  asked  to  take  a  share  in  all  Imperial 
hardens,  is  it  not  right  and  just,  tborofore,  also  that 
India  should  have  all  Imperial  rights  in  all  the  services, 
Army,  Navy,  Civil,  of  the  Empire,  because  aht:  is  often 
told  that  she  is  a  part  of  the  Empire  and  tfhe  must 
contribute  to  the  defence,  and  the  words  there  are 
"  general  defence  oE  the  Empire  "  P — I  tliink  that  is  a 
question  I  can  liardly  answer.  As  I  said  1)efore,  I  am 
not  a  politician,  and  I  do  not  study  tlicsc  questions. 

9521.  Then  the  same  remark  I  may  apply  to  the 
Conference,  whose  decision  has  been  constantly  appealed 
to  in  the  whole  controversy,  that  the  Conference  has 
gone  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  India  was,  as  it 
were,  an  independent  power  to  negotiate  with,  and  that 
India  therefore  has  certain  responsibilities  as  one  who 
has  its  own  resources  at  its  own  command.  If  that  is 
not  accepted,  if  that  is  not  correct,  then  the  whole 
decision  of  the  Conference  goes  for  nothing  f — There 
were  members  of  the  Conference  representing  the 
Government  of  India,  thongh  no  one  was  actually  sent 
from  India  in  the  same  way  as  from  Australia. 

9522.  But  then  the  Government  of  India,  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  are  a  department  of  the 
British  rule,  and  thoy  do  not  represent,  as  Mi-.  Gladstone 
himself  admitted,  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  as  an 
independent  Indian  nation  altogether;  it  is  all  sub- 
servient to  the  British  rnle  nnd  British  power  and 
British  interests  P — They  are  governed  by  England. 

■  ?5'jy.  Witliont  any  voice  in  the  disposal  of  its  re- 
sources ? — Except  that  the  Government  of  India  watch 
the  interests  of  India  as  closely  an  possible  in  every 
possible  way. 

.  9624.  Tcs,  all  the  departments  that  Jjave  been  dis- 
qtissing  this  question  have  been  all  acting  upon  that 
principle  of  getting  what  tkey  can  out  of  India,  but  the^ 
have  never  recognised  the  princijile  that  whatever  is- 


done  in  India  for  the  interests  of  both — that  is  say, 
both  for  the  British  rule  and  for  India  itself-.-that  the 
British  esohequer  also  should  contribute.  Tlukt  point' 
has  not  been  tooobed  upon  by  any  one  of  the  contro  - 
venialists;  can  that  be  fhirf— I  have  never  sat  on 
any  board  of  the  sort;  therefore  I  eaonot  give  an 
opinion. 

95-2'>.  I  am  only  talking  about  the  correspondence  as 
it  is  here.  This  correspondence  does  not  show  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  either  the  Government  of  India 
or  the  other  parties  have  itakoi  that  view  of  it. 
Well,  then  it  is  said  hero  that  India  has  to  pay  the 
whole  cost,  elective  and  non*etfective,  of  this  armament. 
Now,  is  not  this  the  saoio  one-sidedness  upon  which 
the  whole  of  this  controversv  is  carried  cm.  ignoring  all 
along  the  inten^t  which  Sritain  also  has,  even  more 
vitally  than  India,  in  all  the  interests  for  which  those 
services  are  required,  small  or  large  ?  —I  do  not  think  I 
am  capable  of  giving;  any  opinion  except  on  the 
matters  which  have  already  been  placed  before  the 
Oommission,  where  I  have  endeavoumd  to  «how  the 
Indian  point  of  view. 

9526.  From  the  Government  of  India  point  of  view, 
not  the  Indian's  point  of  view  P— Yes,  and  also  the 
interests  of  the  }»eople  of  Indiiu 

0627.  Yes,  but  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India 
have  had  no  expression  whatever,  either  in  the  Con- 
ference or  on  the  representation  for  the  award  or  in 
any  way  whatever,  so  you  can  hardly  know  what  the 

interests  of  the  people  of  India  were.  I  am  t*'ltr'"g 
mure  of  the  Government  of  India  in  that  respect. 
Then  in  a  Treasary  letter  to  India  Office,  these 
words  occur,  "  securing  to  India  an  effective  voice  in 
"  its  control."  "  The  principle  that  India  ought  to  pay 
"  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  squadron  was  admittea  at 
"  the  Conference,  with  the  proviso  that  its  composition 
"  w&s  to  be  revised,  and  that  arrangements  were  to  be 
"  made  for  securing  to  India  an  effective  voice  in  its 
"  control."  Now,  is  not  this  expression  and  the  whole 
reasoning  in  fact  utterly  misleading — "  securing  to 
"  Indiaan  cllt'ctive  voice  in  its  control  "  ;  is  it  iiotsimjily 
the  voice  of  tlie  British  by  means  of  its  own  agents, 
Sfi-vants,  and  doparMnents  ?  There  is  no  voice  of  India 
itself  in  the  matter  at  all,  while  the  British  pnblio 
understands  it  to  be  the  voioe  of  India,  when  it  is  very 
well  known  that  the  whole  resources  of  India  we 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  authorities,  and 
to  say  the  Government  of  India  echoes  the  voice  of 
India  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  called  a  paradox. 
Now  with  regard  to  comparisons  made  with  Australia ; 
constant  comparisons  are  made,  and  arguments 
are  based  upon  them ;  bat  should  not  this  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  Australia  is  its  own  master;  whatever  she 
does  is  within  her  own  power,  will,  and  voice  ;  she  can 
do  whatever  she  considers  for  her  own  interest.  Also 
an  Australian  has  access  to  every  and  any  service  of 
the  emjiire.  Well,  have  the  Indians  any  such  power, 
will,  or  voioe  ?  Has  India  any  command  of  her  own 
resources  P  are  they  not  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Britiuh,  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  own  sweet  will,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  their  own  interests  ?  and  the 
Indians  also  have  no  access  to  all  the  Imperial  services 
of  tiio  empire.  Now,  is  not  this  fact  a  contrast 
between  the  twoP  If  India  were  in  the  same  position 
as  Australia  to  speak  her  mind  and  to  aot  according  to 
her  own  mterest,  the.case  would  be  quite  analogous  and 
right ;  but  as  it  is  at  present,  to  treat  India  as  Australia 
for  British  puTiioses,  and  then  to  treat  India  as  it  is 
actually  treated  for  Indian  purposes,  is  it  not  altogether 
unfair  ?  Then  the  words  "  Jndian  purposes  '  axe 
constantly  used  here,  on  which  the  Conference  and  the 
award  are  based,  and  what  does  this  "  Indian  purposes  " 
mean  ?  does  it  mean  that  in  all  those  purposes  Britain 
has  no  share  whatever  in  its  own  interest  ?  should  it  not 
be  called  "  British  and  Indian  purposes,"  and,  instead 
of  putting  tiie  whole  cost  of  the  squadron  upon  India 
alone,  should  it  be  divided  between  the  two  in  some 
fiiir  ratio  according  to  the  capacities  of  each  and 
acconling  to  the  interests  ofeachP  The  word  "Indian 
purposes"  is  entirely  misleaiUng ^ — The  word  "Indian 
purposes "  has  been  the  rook  upon  which  the  whole 
coutrovLTsy  has  set  in. 

9528.  And  it  is  wrongly  interpreted  aU  along,  and 
upon  tJiat  fallacy  is  the  whole  award  and  the  whole 
conference  baaed.  Now  taking  the  past  instances  of 
the  Ka^t  India  Company  spending  a  certain  amount  of 
moui-y,  the  contentitm  that  wo  ought  therefore  to 
be  jtrepared  to  spend  the  same  amount  of  money 
now.  I  will  jutjt  take  one  instance  in  the  last  century 
—the  British  Administration  was  the  most  oppres- 
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sire  and  the  most  plundering  that  has  ever  exiBted 
in  the  world  (thoee  are  the  words  of  the,  report 
of  the.  Directore,  not  mine),  itfow,  would  the  present 
Boyal  Lady  EmproBs  follow ,  each  an  example  P 
Certainty  not.  Then  in  the  same  way,  snpposing  the 
East  India  Company  of  their  own  free  will  and  of 
their  despotic  power,  which  they  poasessed,  had  doije 
certain  injuetioe  to  India  before  in  conip^lling  her  to 
find  everything  for  their  own  interest ;  would  it  l?e 
right  for  the  Victorian  rule  to  follow  the  same  precedent, 
and  say  to  us  that,  as  we  spent  so  much  before,  we  must 
spend  the  same  amoant  now  P — I  think  the  whole  of 
ray  evidence  before  the  Commission  goes  to  show  that 
I  wish  to  see  fair  pliiy  between  both ;  I  hope  po. 

9629,  I  do  no5  know  whether  it  is  «aid  in  the  award, 
or  not,  that  the  arrangements  made  in  1861-62  were  not 
binding  on  the  Britirfi  Government ;  however,  on  the 
same  ground  shall  I  say  that  referring  or  appealing  to 
past  evidence,  whether  right  or  wrong,  jugt  or  unjust, 
m  order  to  strengthen  the  position  which  the  Admiralty 
takes  up  here,  is  not  fair.  Well  now,  with  regard  to 
Australia  again.  Here  are  a  few  words,  which  I  will 
just  Quote,  which  explain  the  whole  poBition.  Mode  of 
ealcuiating  the  cost,  paragraph  3,  ))age  53.  Under 
"  the  agreement  arrlTed  at  in  Harch  1R90,  the  charge 
"  agunst  India  is  to  take  the  form  of  the  whole  cost, 
"  effective  and  non-effective,  of  certain  ships.  My 
**  Lorda  remark  that  the  maximum  calculation  by  the 
*'  Admiralty  of  this  cost  seems  very  moderate."  These 
sentences  need  not  be  quoted ;  what  I  want  is  the 
following  part.    "  To  compare  it  with  the  charge  made 

to  the  Aaatralasian  colonies  for  the  increase  of  the 
"  Australian  squadron  is  irrelevant,  because  that 
"  chargo  does  not  pretend  to  represent  the  whole  coa*^ 
"  of  the  ships,  but  is  what  theAustrahan  colonies  were 
*'  willing  to  pay  and  Parliament  thought  it  expedient 
"  to  accept."  Now  is  not  that  a  comment  upon  the 
position  of  Australia  and  India,  that  from  Australia 
the  Government  here  can  only  get  what  they  will 
give,  and  from  India  they  may  take  whatever  they  like. 
They  cannot  make  Anatmlia  pay  whatever  they  like. 
Well,  I  think  I  will  Btop  here.  , 

9530.  (Sir  Donald  •Stetoort.)  I  have  only  one  question  to 
put.  Can  you  furnish  a  general  statement  showing  how 
the  veseelfiof  the  late  India,n  navy  were  usually  employed 
between  the  year^  l&iO  and  1S<H).  My  object  in  asking 
tho  question  is  thifi:  1  think  there  has  been  some 
misconception  as  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  Sir 
Charles  Wood's  despatch  of  1860 ;  I  think  it  has  not 
been  quite  clearly  understood.  The  paragraph  to  which 
T  refer  will  be  found  at  page  of  the  imtters  relating;  to 
Lord  Bosebery's  ubitration  statement.  The  Secretary 
of  State  said.  "OS  regards  India,  the  general  defence, 
**  the  protection  to  trade  generally,  and  the  measures 
"  for  putting  down  the  slave  trade  on  the  eastern 
•*  coast  of  Africa,  which  have  hitherto  been  j>erfomied 

partly  by  Her  Majesty's  Navy  and  partly  by  the 
*'  Indian  Navy,  phoukl  be  undertaken  altogettier  by 
"  Her  Majesty  8  Navy."  I  think  that  this  has  been 
read  as  if  all  these  dnties  had  beenjierfonned  partly 
by  Her  Majesty's  Naw  and  partly  by  the  Indian  Navy; 
but  that  is  clearly  not  tlie  interpretation  of  that  sentence. 
The  duty  that  was  performed  partly  by  Her  Majesty's 
Navy  and  partly  l>y  the  Indian  Navy  was  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  and  that  alone,  if  yon  read 
the  paragraph  carefully. 

(OhaUimui,)  It  reads  both  ways,  does  it  not  ? 
■  {Sir  D&natd  Stew(trt.)  Well,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can, 
as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  corrrapondence  leading  up  to 
Sir  C.  Wood's  despatch  ~  supports  my  interpretation 
of  the  sentence. 

{Ohairman.)  "  The  general  defence,  the  protection  to 
trade  geaerally,  and  toe  measures  for  puttmg  down  the 
^Te  trade,  which  have  hitherto  " 

(Sir  Donald  Stnoart.)  The  "which,"  clearly  applies 
to  Hie  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 

{Chairman.)  When  you  join  three  duties  together  in 
that  way,  followed  by  a  "which,"  the  "which"  may 
refer  grammatically  to  all,  may  it  not  ? 

{Svr  Dontdd.Stevoart.)  I  do  not  think  so,  because,  if 
yon  read  the  rest  of  the  despatch,  it  is  clear  that  this 
interpretation  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  you  look  at  page  19  you  will  find  the 
Secretary  of  State's  definition  of  the  duties  which  the 
Boyal  Navy  woald  be  i-eqiiired  to  undertake  on  tho 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Navj-.  "The  Indian  .Vavy 
"  was  abolished  by  an  Order  dated  22nd  April  3863. 
"  The  Admiralty   having  inquired  what  force  had 
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"  hitherto  been  maintained  for  such  dnties  as  the 
*'  Koyal  Navy  would  henceforward  be  required  to 
"  take  'for  the  proteclioa  of  the.  Indian  Seas,' 
*'  '  the  India  OflSce,  on  the  7th  November  lB6ii, 
"  replied,  '  At  all  times  there  have  been  sereral  vessels    19  May  1896. 

"  '  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  in  the  Indian  Seas  for  tlie  -—  

"  '  general  protection  of  trade,' "  there  is  the  very  ' 

phrase,  *'  *  and  to  be  a'.;  the  same  time  available  for  any 

"  *  general  service  which  might  be  required  by  the 

"  *  Oovemment  of  India,   A  considerable  sqnadroii  of 

'*  '  the  Boyal  Navy  has  always  been  maintained  on. 

"  '  what  is  called  the  East  India  and  China  station, 

"  *  and  the  number  of  ships  and  vessels  on  the  coast 

"  *  of  India  has  varied  from  time  to  time  according  tfii 

"  '  the  known  or  anticipated  requirements  of  the 

*'  'various  posts  of  that  extensive  naval  station.'" 

There  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  the  vessels  of  the 

Indian  Navy  were  ever  employed  in  the  proteoHon  or 

trade  generally  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  is  to  eBtablish 

this  point  that  I  ask  for  this  statement  9 — I  will  do  mv 

best. 

9631-2.  It  will  he  a  very  useftil  statement,  if  it 
can  be  obtained  P — I  think  I  can  get  something  from 
the  history  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  I  think  I  might  get 
some  other  records  hero.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
and  conversation  with  Indian  naval  ofiioers,  who  are  now 
quite  old  men,  the  dnties  performed  were  not  on  the  high 
seas,  but  were  simply  the  \oqe,l  duties  as  you  point  out, 
and  in  reading  this  paragraph  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  despatch  I  have  in  reading  it  never  understood 
"  the  protection  of  trade  generally,"  and  thought,  until 
you  put  this  light  upon  it,  that  it  applied  more  or  less 
to  the  protection  of  the  actual  coasting  trade  of  India; 
but,  now  yon  have  pointed  out  this  interpretation,  I 
have  no  doabt  whatever  that  the  last  paragraph  is 
mtended  only  to  apply  to  the  slave  trade  as  being 
jointly  performed  by  the  two ;  but  the  protection  of 
the  trade  generally  was  always  tho  doty  of  the  Boyal 
"SoTi^i  I  will  do  my  best  to  work  that  out  if  I  can. 
I  thmk  it  is  a  most  important  question. 

■  9533.  {Sir  Saljjh  Kno.r.)  Do  you  think  there  is  really 
any  reason  for  so  restrieting  itP — I  think  there  is  every 
reason  for  reslarloting  it,  because,  as  I  said  before,  the 
trade  on  the  high  seas  was  not  protected  by  the  Indian 
Navy,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  in  any  way. 

9534.  But,  BO  far  as  Indian  intoi-ests  aro  concerned,  do 
you  not  think  that  India  should  bear  a  share  in  such 

eotection  ?   The  trade  of  India  is  very  extensive  i  it 
Longs  to  India  and  it  belongs  to  Britain  very  largely  9 
~No,  it  belongs  to  Brittun,  not  India. 

9535.  Not  India?— No. 

9536.  You  do  not  think  that  the  trade  of  India  in  of 
any  advantage  to  India  ? — I  mean  to  say.  that  the 
actual  Bea-borne  trade  is  owned  by  England,  and  the 
ships  aro  owned  by  Englniid,  and  the  cargoes  are 
owned  by  England.  I  do  not  say  that  tho  hales  of 
cargo  belong  to  England,  but,  tlie  ships  having  once 
sailed,  they  are  the  profiorty  of  English  merchants,  and 
the  cargo  is  the  same. 

9537.  But  the  cargo  generally  consists  of  the  produce 
of  India,  does  itnotP'-lU  is  the  produce  of  England  sent 
to  India. 

9538.  But  I  mean  the  other  way  ? — It  is  bought  by 
English  money. 

9539.  Tes,  but  produced  by  India  P — Produced  by 
India,  but  the  actual  protection  of  it  ceases  to  be  an 
interest  of  India  after  it  leaves  Bombay  or  an  Indian 
port. 

9540.  But  do  you  think  that  that  trade  would  exist,  if 
it  was  not  protected  ?— Certainly ;  it  has  existed  all 
these  years  perfectly  well.   There  has  been  no  war. 

9541.  Te6,  but  the  existence  of  a  fleet  is  for  pro- 
tection against  war  and  war  risk,  is  it  not  P  That  is 
the  only  reason  for  it  P—  The  principle  is  a  free  trode 
one,  and  would  be  aoknowleaged,  I  think,  by  every 
Englishman  ;  but  until  it  is  applied  in  its  entirety  to 
Australia  and  to  all  the  great  dependencies  of  the 
Crown,  I  do  not  see  how  yon  can  make  India  do  one 
thing  and  let  the  others  do  nothing. 

9542.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  while  this  trade  which  we 
are  now  considering  is  under  protection,  is  it  not 
entirely  the  British  interest  of  the  East  India  banks 
and  the  insurance  offices  —  the  whole  cargo  is 
entirely  a  British  interest  while  it  is  floating,  and  while 
ilt  is  under  this  protection  P— I  think  that  is  going 
a  little  too  far,  there  ie  no  doubt  India  has  an  interest 
in  the  cargo  i£  th^  have  sold  it;  otherwise  it  would 
not  produce  it. 
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9543.  That  is  tmo.  bat  that  ia  not  the  qneBtion.  The 
J  ^st       nue«tioi.  is,  while  under  this  protection,  ia  it  Bntirfi 
B  N^CJ^.    ?ntere8t  or  Indian  interest,  that  iB  the  quesfaon;  while 

_        trnder  this  protection  it  IB  entirely  Bntiah  interest. 
19  May  1896.      (Ghainnan.)  WeU,  Mr.  Naoroji,  yon  see  there  iB  a 

 :   difference  of  opinion ;  I  shonld  aay  exactly  the  contrary. 

(Mr.  Natyroji.)  I  only  Bay  what  my  opinion  is.  aa 
matter  of  fact. 

(Chaiman.)  It  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  India 
that  it  comes  over  here.  India  is  intereeted  m  aellmg 
her  corn  and  cotton,  which  add  immensely  to  her 
wealth ;  and  as  muohas  any  country  m  the  world  she  is 
interested  in  her  foreign  trade. 

(Mr  Naoro)i.)  I  will  admit  aU  that,  bnt  the  qoeation 
is  simply  thlB.  that  with  regard  to  this  protection 
of  traio'at  the  time  \^*w 
trade,  it  ia  entirely  British.   It  is  with  that  pomt  that 

we  have  to  deal. 

9544.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Aa  regards  the  charge  that 
iB  made  of  100.0001.  a  year,  is  yonr  wMment  that  thia 
should  be  divided,  or  should  be  abolished  alto^therp 
_0h  I  think  I  cannot  hope  to  have  it  abolished  alto- 
gether ;  I  should  like  to  see  it  Tery  much  reduced. 

9545  On  what  gronnda  do  you  think  it  should  be 
reduced  P— On  the  ground  that  the  services  of  India  to 
the  Navy  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  the  words  "  Indian  purposes  "  have  been  mism- 
torpreted. 

9546  What  services  of  India  to  the  British  Navy  P 
_I  mean  to  aay,  as  I  said  in  my  evidence  before,  that 
without  our  dockyards  and  harbour  defences.  &c.,  &c., 
the  English  squadron  could  not  exist  out  there. 

9547  But  those  dockyards  exist  really  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  ships  in  Indian  waters,  mainly  for  the 
nrotection  of  Indian  interests,  do  they  not  P— No.  they 
were  originally  for  the  old  Indian  Navy,  and  then  they 
also  worTted  for  the  Royal  Navy  by  building  wooden 
line  of  battle  ships  in  the  old  days  for  the  British  navy. 

9548  But  the  ships  that  are  repaired  in  the  dock- 
yard are  the  ships  that  are  exclusively  employed  m 
Wian  waters,  are  they  not?— Those  ships  and  any 
other  men-of-war  that  pass  by. 

9649  But  do  many  men-of-war  pass  by  P— I  think  I 
can  give  you  a  considerable  list  m  the  last  10  years. 
The  Garnet"  was  only  temporarily  on  the  station, 
coming  home  from   China,  that   is   one;    and  the 

Blanche  "  only  temporarily  on  the  station,  two. 

9550-1.  Well,  there  were  some  ships  coming  from 
the  China  station  P— Homeward  bound  from  the  China 
station,  and  also  ahipB  going  out  i  »nd  we  had  one  or 
two  ships  under  considerable  repair.  Still  yon  see  the 
dockyards  are  avaiUble  for  aU  men-of-war  that  happen 
to  require  to  go  there,  not  only  at  Bombay  but  at 
Calcutta. 

9552  I  see  that  the  proposal  is  to  charge  lOO.OOOZ.  a 
Tear  as  against  a  calculated  actual  expenditure  of 
117  OOOZ.  a  yesr,  that  is  to  aay,  a  reduction  of  15  per 
cent.  That,  of  course,  is  a  considerable  sum ;  it  is  a 
considerable  percentage  upon  the  calculated  charge. 
Assuming  it  to  bo  an  approximation  to  the  real  chw-ge, 
I  find  t&t  the  17,000i.  in  fact  represents  the  whole 
cost  of  the  "Pigeon;  or,  taking  it  m  another  way.  it 
nearlv  represents  the  whole  cost  of  the  hnUs  of  the 
ships  P— Not  the  hulls  of  the  ships  ;  repairs  to  the  hulls 
of  me  ships. 

9553  No,  the  hulls  of  the  ships,  the  entire  charge  of 
the  hulls  of  the  ships  is  put  at  19  5661.  P-That  is  to 
keep  them  in  order,  surely,  is  it  not  P 

9554.  No,  the  annual  charge  P— That  is  the  5  yer 
cent,  on  the  original  coflt, 

9555.  Tes,  for  paying  off  the  first  cost  of  the  ships, 
with  3  per  cent,  interest  for  replacements  ?— Oh,  yes. 

9656.  The  rebate  or  the  discount  of  17,000i.  amounts  to 
Terv  little  short  of  the  total  cost  of  building  the  ships  P 
—  Surely  not  the  bnilding  of  the  ships,. the  buildmg  of 
the  "  Marathon  "  alone  cost  160,0001 

9667.  No,  123.000LP— And  for  amnament. 

9558.  Yes.  her  armament  39.000^.,  yes.  well  it  is  on 
those  figures  that  the  calculation  ^fj^^^f—^^^f,^^''^ 
you  caS  say  that  17.0001.  ia  paid  for  the  hulls  of 
the  ships. 

9569  That  19,5^1.  is  put  down  for  the  total  amiual 
'  cost  of  those  ships  and  India  is  to  be  remitted 
177361  per  annum.   It  is  a  sum  which  represents, 


whatever  way  you  may  put  it,  either  practically  the 
oost  of  the  hulls  of  the  ships,  or  the  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  ships,  or  the  total  oost  of  the  one  ship 
'*  Pigeon : "  they  are  all  approximate  to  that  amount  P— 
Tes. 

9560.  I  find  also  in  the  comparison  that  has  been 
made,  that  the  oost  of  the  Australian  fleet  has  been 
worked  out  at  so  much  per  ton.  but  this  table  here 
BhowB  that  that  seems  to  be  rather  a  fallacious  method 
of  making  a  comparison.  I  find  for  instance  that  the 
*'  Marathon  "  costs  161.  a  ton,  whereas  the  "  Brisk  "  costs 
20Z.,  the  "  Pigeon  "  201,  and  the  "  Sphinx  "  20Z. ;  in  point 
of  faot  the  smaller  the  ship  the  greater  the  cost  per  ton. 
Is  that  the  general  experience  P  —I  think  it  holds  good, 
except  where  you  bring  in  armoor-clad  ships,  and  then 
again  the  price  iuoreases,  I  think. 

9561.  The  ships  that  form  part  of  the  Australian 
'  aver  ships  than  the  "  Brisk,'  the  "  Pigeon." 

and  the  "  Sphinx.''^  are  they  not  P— No.  there  are  one 


fleet  are  lareer  ships  than  the  "  Brisk,'  the  "  Pigeon." 
and  the  "  Sphinx.''  are  they  not  P— No.  there  are  one 
or  two  smaller,  two  smaller  I  think,  and  I  will  ^ive 
you  the  tonnage  of  the  others.  The"Mildura"  is  a 
twin-acrew  cruiser,  third  class.  2476  tons,  and  the 
'*  Marathon"  is  2950,  therefore  they  get  five  shipB  of 
the  "  Mildura  "  class,  I  think,  and  two  of  the  "  Kara- 
kata  ;  "  the  "  Karakata  "  is  735  tons ;  she  is  a  gunboat. 

9662.  That  is  like  the  "  Pigeon"  P— Tes,  well  she  is  not 
quite  like  the"  Pigeon ;  "  she  is  mora  like  the  "  Plassy  " 
and  the  "  Assaye. 

9663.  Tes,  about  the  same  tonnage?— About  the 
same  tonnage.  I  took  the  tonnage  because,  as  they  were 
all  more  orless  of  the  same  class,  I  thought  it  was  a 
fair  way  of  taking  them.  But,  when  you  are  on  the 
question  of  the  calculations  about  the  subsidy.  I  should 
fike  to  point  out  one  thing.  There  is  a  great  variation 
in  the  calculation  of  the  cost  in  calculating  the  subsidy. 
The  annual  cost  for  maintaining  the  four  under- 
mentioned vessels  in  Indian  waters,  the  *  Turquoise,* 
the  'Mariner,'  the  'Algerine,'  and  the  'Sphinx,'  is 
taken  in  a  letter  dated  the  Istof  February  1890,  at  only 
76,0791.  We  then  have  a  further  calculation  on  the 
same  four  ships.  I  think  in  the  second  calculation  they 
make  it  103,0001.,  and  in  the  third  calculation  based  on 
the  "  Marathon  "  class  they  make  it  117,0001. 

9564.  (Sir  James  PeUe.)  Adding  the  renewala,  it 
comes  out  at  a  higher  sum  P— Tes,  and  all  those  three 
calculations  are  made  within  a  very  short  time  of  each 
other. 

9565.  (Sir  Salph  Knox.)  Yes,  bnt  in  one  case  the 
capital  chai^  was  not  included  ?— I  see  that. 

9566.  The  main  difference  is  the  interest  on  first  cost 
at  three  per  cent. ;  then  there  is  the  item  for  hulls  at  six 
per  cent.,  and  waste  on  armaments,  and  so  on ;  those  are 
not  included  in  the  first  statement— all  those  were  added 
subsequently;  in  fact  if  yon  take  the  figure  30,2961. 
which  is  pay  and  allowances,  it  agrees  with  the  other 
calculations  t — But  I  might  point  out  the  calculations 
of  the  Admiralty  are  rather  one-sided.  They  put  down, 
if  you  notice,  waste  on  armaments.  Well  now,  every 
one  of  those  ships,  the  Turquoise,"  the  "Mariner," 
the"  Algerine,"  wereallobsoleteahips,  and  the  principal 
portion  of  their  arnament  waa  64-pounder  muzzle-loaders, 
The  proor  of  my  contention  is  that  they  all  oame  home, 
and  they  were  never  commissioned  again. 

9667.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  Admiralty  was  to  get  at 
some  sum  which  they  could  charge  India  for  some  series 
of  years,  was  it  not  P— The  agreement  waa  for  ten 
years. 

9568.  Which  would  fairly  repreBcnt  the  cost  of  what 
the  fleet  might  be,  althongh  it  might  be  changed.  They 
did  not  bind  themselves  to  keep  these  particular  ships 
there P~Oh,  no;  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  India  if 
they  did;  you  would  have  to  re-commission  them,  and 
every  time  you  re-conimissioncd  them,  it  would  coat 
some  more  money. 

9569.  {Mr.  Mowbray.)  What  class  of  vessel  is  your 
ship  that  you  have  at  Aden  P— The  vesBel  there  at 
present  is  a  despatoh  boat. 

9670.  She  would  not,  even  if  she  were  armed,  be 
capable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  Eoyol  Navy  ship 
that  is  mutttained  there  P— I  should  Bay  yes,  consider- 
ing all  the  work  that  the  Boyal  Navy  ship  does  on 
the  Somali  coast.  Certainly  she  is  only  armed  with 
three  six-pounder  quick  firing  guns— that  is  the  arma- 
ment arranged  for  her— and  she  was  built  entirely 
as  a  despateh  boat,  but  I  think  she  can  oa^y  about 
lOO  troops  at  the  outside;  she  is  very  fast,  the 
"  Minto." 
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9571.  Sbeisthe"Mmto."  Is  that  part  of  your  idea,  that 
she  wonld  be  able,  if  armed,  to  relieve  the  Royal  Navy  of 
the  expense  of  keeping  their  ship  at  Aden  f—Mj  whole 
object  in  putting  forward  the  question  of  arming  tho 
Indian  Marine  ^ips  has  been  to  try  and  show  that  we 
oonld  actually  do  th^  police  work  on  our  coasts  inde- 
pendently of  the  Royal  Navy.and  thattherefore  we  should 
not  be  heavily  cha'i'ged  for  doing  work  which  we  could 
perform  oarBelveB.  For  all  purposes  that  I  have  Been 
at  Aden  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  that  I  have  been 
connected  with  the  Government  of  India,  I  think  that 
the  '*  Minto  *'  would  do  the  work  admirably  well.  But 
you  will  imderstand  that  I  am  only  putting  this  forward, 
nob  because  I  wish  to  arm  them,  bat  in  order  to  point 
out  that  we  could  do  the  work,  and  that  therefore  our 
not  being  allowed  to  do  it  oaght  to  be  considered  in 
the  question  of  the  subsidy. 

9572.  Bat  I  also  understand  that  you  wish  to  have 
Aden  removed  from  the  category  of  Indian  waters,  and 
that  you  think  that  the  Imperial  Government  oaght  to 
contribute  more  largely  to  the  expense  in  connexion 
with  Aden  ? — I  think  that  every  man  who  gives  the 
question  one  moment's  thought  mnst  agree  with  me 
that  Aden  is  on  the  high  way  to  Australia  and  China 
and  is  equally  important  to  them ;  why  should  lodia 
pay  and  England  not  pay  P 

957.^.  Do  yon  tbink  that  the  development  of  the 
Australian  trade  has  altered  the  position  of  Aden  ilK 
that  respect  P — ^To  a  great  extent,  and,  moreover,  if  it  is 
fair  that  England  should  bear,  as  she  does,  half  the  cost 
of  fortifying  Aden,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  any  case  on  the 
Rame  basis  she  should  bear  half  the  coat  of  the  ship  that 
is  kept  there. 

9574.  (Chairman.)  Surely  Aden  is  of  primary  import- 
ance to  India,  is  it  n<It?  As  I  understand,  Aden  is  the 
very  key  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  it  not,  and  it  is  at  that  jjoint 
that  any  irruption  of  ships  from  the  Mediterranean  could 
be  stopped  P— I  should  think  thev  would  stop  them  at 
the  other  side ;  I  should  think  that  would  be  the  naval 
policy. 

9575.  That  is,  the  Imperial  Government  would  render 
this  enormous  strvice  to  India,  unpaid  by  India,  on  tho 
other  side? — Just  so,  yes. 

9576.  I  should  have  thoofiht  that  the  position  of  Aden 
at  that  iwint  was  one  thvt  giVe  India  very  jareat 
powtr  of  iirres:.? — There  is  no  doitbt  it  is  a  great 
strategic  point,  but  I  think  the  principal  part  M  tho 
wcrk  would  be  done  on  the  o.her  side. 

9577.  {Sir  Jamea  PeUt.)  Yon  look  npon  the  interests 
protected  by  the  naval  vessel  at  Aden  as  not  being 
fjecnliarly  Indian ;  they  are  just  as  much  those  of  other 
British  settlements,  Aastralia,  China,  and  so  on.^ — I 
think  there  can  be  no  donbt  whatever  about  it. 

9.578.  Aden  is  onr  naval  base  for  operating  on  the  Bed 
Sea  P — No  J  the  Red  Sea  now  is  on  the  Mediterranean 
btation. 

9579.  Yes,  I  was  aware  oE  that  j  but  still  that  is  the 
purpose  thit  Aden  would  fulfil  in  time  of  war?— Of 
course  it  would,  and  for  thtt  reason  it  was  fortified, 
and  also,  I  suppose,  the  harbour  deepened  to  allow  the 
big  ships  to  go  in  and  coU  under  the  protection  of  the 
batteries,  all  of  which  his  been  done  by  India. 

9530.  With  regard  toyoargcn?rAlviewof  thesabject, 
you  point  out  that  froAi  1863  to  1869  India  paid  nothing 
for  tne  services  of  naval  vessels? — That  is  so. 

9581.  And  in  1869  she  began  to  pay  for  the  piy  and 
victuals  but  not  for  other  chu-ges,  that  is,  she  paid 
70,000/.  P—79,000Z.  I  think  it  was. 

9582.  That  was  for  ^xy  and  victuals  oulv,  nit  for 
other  chirges  P — Yt  s,  and  the  head  money,  70f.  per  hsad. 

9583.  Since  that,  we  have  got  on  to  the  payment  by 
India  of  all  charges  ?— That  is  so. 

9584.  And  in  the  meantime  a  settlement  has  been 
made  with  Australia  on  a  different  bas'sP — A  settle- 
ment has  bee:i  m.ide  with  Austr.ilia  on  a  different  bas'.s. 

9585.  I  say  in  the  meantime,  during  the  course  of 
these  alterations  in  the  settlement  with  India,  a  settle- 
ment has  bee:i  made  with  Au9lra,lia  on  a  different  basis  ? 
—Yes. 

9586.  Different  in  regard  to  two  points;  in  the  first 
place  tho  payment  Australia  makes  is  for  a  definite 
additional  force  of  ships  P — Yes. 

9587.  And  secondly  she  does  not  pay  the  whole  cost, 
•  bat,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Treasury,  *'  what  the  Aus- 

"  tvttlian  Colonies  were  willing  to  pay  and  Parliament 

I  87800. 


"  thought  it  expedient  to  accept."   That  was  the  basis 
of  what  Australia  paid  P — That  is  exactly  the  case. 

9588.  We  have  the  statement  before  us  that  as  the 
Indian  payment  has  now  been  fixed  at  100, OOU/.,  India 
does  not  pay  the  full  cost?— So  the  Admiraltv  say. 

9589.  In  1895-96,  however.she  paid  117,0001. didshe 
not,  plus  4.0001.  for  the  "  Sphinx  "?— I  am  not  quite 
sore  of  that,  but  yon  roust  recollect  that  the  4,0001.  for 
the  "  Sphinx  "  is  a  sum  estimated  by  the  Admiralty  ; 
in  reality  the  "  Sphinx's  "  repairs  have  not  come  to  any- 
thing  like  that  amount. 

9590.  I  was  just  going  on  to  that.  Yon  have  pointed 
out  that  in  the  117,0001.  there  are  sums  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  also  this  payment  for  the  "  Sphinx  " 
of  4,0001.,  whinh  are  a  great  deal  to  ore  than  the  actuals  P 
—I  have. 

9591.  So  that  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  100,0001.  is 
less  than  the  actual  cost? — I  should  be  very  glad  to 
take  a  contract  to  run  the  ships  for  100,0001. 

9592.  The  question  will  revive  in  1901,1  think;  the 
100,0001.  settlement  is  up  to  1901 P— Yes. 

9593.  The  question  of  the  amount  will  then  be 
revived;  it  will  have  to  be  reconsidered ?— Yes,  but  if 
it  is  reconsidered  on  the  same  basis,  namely,  that 
India  is  to  contribute  to  Imperial  purposes,  there  is  no 
doabt  that  it  will  be  coiislderably  increased. 

9594.  That  is  if  the  total  cost  is  taken  P— Yes. 

9595.  But  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  advantage  in 
having  got  the  principle  recognised  up  to  1901  thvt 
India  should  not  ])ay  the  whole  cost  P  it  is  considered 
that  the  100,0001.  is  no^  the  whole  cost ;  that  principle 
is  to  be  reoagnised  now  up  to  1901,  is  it  not  i' — Hut  that 
is  only  bcoiuse  India  wished  to  have  smaller  vessels, 
and  it  is  a  kind  of  compromise. 

9596.  Bat  the  Admiralty  case  is  that  the  100,0002. 
does  not  represent  the  whole  cost  ? — It  does  not  repre- 
sent the  whole  cost  of  the  four  ships  which  the 
Admiralty  say  are  required,  bat  which  India  does  not 
agree  to. 

9597.  Well,  they  admit  tha!i  they  hive  accepl^ed  a 
smaller  amount  than  the  whole  cos'P — For  the  four 
ships  wh'ch  they  say  are  required. 

9598.  The  principle  is  admitted  thit  they  will  accept 
up  to  1901  someihing  under  the  whole  cost  P — Ap- 
parently BO. 

9599.  Will  you  kindly  look  at  a  letter  from  the  India 
office  to  the  Admiralty-  dated  25th  February  186^— that 
is  the  occasion  on  which  a  payment  was  tirst  required 
from  the  Indian  Government  for  ships — and  see  what 
the  object  there  mentioned  is,  for  which  the  ships  are 
req  aired.  "  Their  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  Govern* 
"  ment  of  India  have  recently  invited  the  serioas 
**  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in 
"  Conncil  to  the  want  {especially  for  servio3  in  the 
"  Persian  Gulf,  where  complications  are  frequently 
"  arising  which  demand  our  inttrveution  for  the  roain- 
'*  teuance  of  t  he  maritime  poUoe  of  these  watt  rs)  of  an 
**  adequate  naval  force,  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
"  Governments  and  their  rejn'e'sentatives,  for  the 
*'  support  of  British  authority  on  the  seaboard."  That 
is  the  object,  the  support  of  British  authority  on  the 
seaboard.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  proposal  hnd 
been  made  to  have  a  Bpeolai  force  organised  for  this 
purpose,  but  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  hid 
objected;  "it  then  remained  to  be  considered  in 
"  whit  manner  the  required  service  might  be  per- 
"  formed  by  Her  Majesty's  vessels  on  the  Bast  India 
"  station.  The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
"  now  snggest  thai;,  whilst  tho  entire  expense  on  thac 
**  part  of  the  squadron  employed  in  the  suppression  of 
"  the  slave  trade  oil  the  coast  of  Africa  should  be 
"  provided  out  of  Imperial  funds,  th>  cost  of  the 
"  maintenance  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  Bay  of 
"  Bengal,  the  Arabian  Gulf,  th-3  Persian  Gulf,  and 
"  Red  Sea,  should  be  charged  upon  the  revenues  of 
"  India,  the  number  of  vessels  so  en  ployed  and  paid 
"  for  b^  India  being  six."  Th^t  was  actually  carried 
out ;  SIX  vessels  werj  so  employed  and  70,W0l.  was 
fixed  as  the  payment  P — Yes,  thit  was  actually  carried 
oat. 

9600.  Kow  yoa  see  the  object  of  the  whole  arrange* 
ment  was  to  provide  for  the  support  of  British  authority 
on  the  seaboard.  There  was  nothing  said  abont  pro* 
teotion  of  trade  or  general  defence  of  India  P — I  have 
never  seen  the  protection  of  trade  mentioned. 

3  O 
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9601.  Thai  seenis  to  We  been  a  new  arrange- 
ment entirely ;  ia  it  not  distinct  from  that  made  in 
1863?— My  interpretation  of  it  is  that  the  Admiralty, 
wbhing  to  get  aa  mnch  money  as  they  oould,  when  the 
Foreign  OMce  Conrention  sat  and  decided  th^t  India 
was  to  pay  the  whole  cost,  added  bigger  ships,  and 
for  the  first  time  made  a  complete  volte  face  and  brought 
in  Imperial  purposes;  and  it  is  the  Qrst  time  since 
the  Indian  snbstdy  or  the  Indian  Nary  was  done  away 
with,  that  that  thing  was  mentioned. 

9602.  Then  yon  wonld  hold  that  in  1863  the  British 
GoTemment,  the  Admiralty,  took  over  the  duties  which 
are  specified  there,  the  eeneral  protection  of  trade  and 
80  on,  without  payments — Entirely  so. 

9603.  But  in  1869  a  payment  for  six  ships  bejran  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  support  of  British  authority 
on  the  seaboard? — In  1869,  for  the  first  time,  they 
asked  fcr  a  subsidy. 

9604.  For  that  speciflo  object?— Tes.  and  this  letter 
which  I  do  not  see  auywhere  printed  among  these 
records,  and  I  think  a  mostimporumt  one,  actually  sag- 
gested  that  the  Government  of  India  were  so  disgnsted 
with  the  idea  of  a  subsidy,  that  they  wished,  us  I  said 
before,  to  get  their  own  stiipu  and  Ao  the  work,  but  I 
have  not  seen  the  despatch  in  any  compilation  vet.  It 
is  a  most  important  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  when 
Lord  Mayo  was  the  Viceroy. 

9605.  {Mr.  Uotohmy.)  In  1869  ?— The  dite  of  this 
letter  is  22nd  February  1870,  in  which  the  Government 
of  India  object  to  the  whole  award  and  ask  to  overmle 
it.  They  objected  to  the  subsidy  and  wished  to  establish 
t>fae<r  own  vessels  again.  I  think  it  is  a  very  impmrtant 
despatch. 


96D6.  (Jfr.  Naoroji.)  With  regard  to  dividing,  ahonld 
not  tbe  amount  be  divided,  because  all  those  interests 
are  not  merely  Indian  interests,  but  joint  British  and 
Indian  interests  ? — I  think,  whenever  they  were  joint 

interests,  th  it  the  cnfit  should  be  borno  by  both  sides. 

9607.  Then,  if  we  are  asked  to  take  a  share  in  the 
expenditure  for  the  protection  of  trade,  must  we  not 
then  have  a  fair  and  full  share  in  the  service  which 
protects,  and  to  which  we  are  asked  to  contribute  P— I 
do  not  quite  follow  you. 

9606.  The  Navy  is  to  protect  the  trade,  aa  it  is  said  P 
—Tes. 

9609.  And  we  are  aslted  to  contribute  tp  that  protec- 
tion; then  should  we  not  have  a  share  in  the  service 
itself,  which  is  to  protect,  that  is,  in  the  Nlcvy? — A. 
share  in  wh'it  ? 

9610.  In  the  employment  in  the  service  as  officers,  as 
orew,  in  every  way,  fully  ;  if  we  are  asked  to  ontri* 
bute,  we'  ought  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits  also  of  its 
employment? — The  natives  of  India,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
at  all  suited  ts  a  sea  life. 

9611.  Th  it  is  not  the  question;  supposing  that  they 
want,  is  it  open  to  tbem— should  it  not  be  open  to  them, 
they  must  have  a  fair  share  P— If  they  were  thoroughly 

^^ffioient  there  is  no  doubt  they  would  have*  yeB. 

9613.  That  is  just  the  thing  that  they  are  not  at 
present.  Very  well,  then  is  not  everything  that  is 
important  to  Indii  ns  irapornmt  to  Britain,  just  as  long 
as  lb  his  its  own  rule  and  power  in  its  i^eit  Empire  of 
India? — I  should  svy  the  interests  ot  the  oae  were 
bound  up  in  the  interests  of  the  other. 

9613.  Indissolnbly  bound  op,>as  Lord  BoW^s  8iid> 
— Quite  right. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  till  Wednesday  the  «rd  June  next,  at  11  a.m. 


(For  the  20th-25th  Days'  Evidence,  see  page  284  et  seq.) 


At  the  India  OflELce. 


TWENTY-SEtTfl  DAY. 


Wednesday,  ath  July  1896. 


Sir  B. 
II  aterjleld, 
K.C.SJ., 
C.B. 

8  July  1896. 


PmsSKUT: 

Thb  lord  WELBT,  G.C.B.  (OHiraiuN,  pebsimno). 


The  Right  Hon.  Leoxasd  CouRTHEr.  M.P. 

Sir  Wjliam  Wbddbbborn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.C.B. 

Sir  James  Peile,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  ASDEEW  SCOBLE,  K.O.S.I;,  Q.O.,  M.P. 


Mr.  T.  B,  Bdciianax,  M.P. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naobtji. 
Mr.  B.  G.  G.  MowBBAT. 


Mr.  CouK  G.  Campbeu^  Secretary, 


Sir  Eenby  Watbbfield,  K.G.S.I.,  C.B.,  recalled  and  further  examined. 


12,269.  (CJioirman,)  I  propose  to  ask  you  a  few  qnes- 
tioDS  on  the  subject  of  the  apportionment  between  the 
Imperial  Government  and  the  Indian  Governmeni  of 
postal  expenses.  Some  gentlemen  from  the  Post  Office 
are  in  attendance,  and  I  propyec  to  ask  you  whether 
there  are  any  pomts  to  which  you  would  draw  our 
attention.  The  I'ost  Office  payments.  I  suppoee,  are 
confined  to  the  contract  with  the  reninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  are  they  not  P — The  present 
contract  is  with  that  company.  The  tenders  for  the  new 
contract  have  lately  been  isiiued  and  are  about  to  ,be 
received  by  the  Post  Office. 

12  270.  There  has  been  some  controversy  between  the 
Imperial  and  tiie  ludian  Governments  as  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  charge  of  that  contract,  and  the  principle 
of  payment  was  settled  by  an  award  of  the  late  Lord 
Hnnfex.  was  it  not  P— That  is  so ;  in  the  year  1876. 


12,271.  Would  yon  tell  ns  what  the  principles  of  that 
award  were  P — The  questions  at  issue  then  betwe»i  the 
two  Guvemments  were  mainlv  as  to  the  proportion  in 
which  the  subsidy  for  the  Mediterranean  section  waa 
attributable  to  India,  and  to  other  countries.  In  the 
last  contract  the  service  was  limited  to  India  and 
countries  further  East,  China  and  Ceylon,  and  the 
Straits ;  and  the  Australian  service  was  conducted  under 
a  separate  contract,  so  that  that  part  oi'  the  question 
passed  away ;  but  the  division  of  the  Mediterranean 
said  other  -sections  under  the  Indian  ctmtraot  is  still 
made  nnder  tlie  award  of  Lord  Halifax  in  1876;  and 
one  of  the  points  I  have  to  put  before  the  Ccnnmission 
is  that  the  proportions  of  the  correspondence  havs 
probably  charged ;  thnt  the  correspondence  with 
Egypt  and  with  Ktot  Africa  has  aasunled  much'lAi^r 
dimensions,  although  I  am  not  able  to  say  dntil  the 
statistics  are  taken  how  that  would  affect  it,  but  we 
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hardly  think  that  the  award  based  on  correspondence 
of  more  than  20  years  ago  is  applicable  to  the  present 
contract. 

12.272.  Caa  yon  tell  us  what  Lord  Halifax  actnally 
laid  down  as  the  principle  f  Was  it  fdmply  that  of 
apportionment  according  to  correspondence  ? — Appor- 
tionment according  to  correspondence  in  sach  a  manner 
that  so  many  per-centages  of  the  tfediterranean  section 
were  chargeable  to  India,  and  so  macb  to  England. 
The  sectifm  from  Fort  Said  to  Bombay  was  equally 
divided  between  the  two  Groverumenta.  L  have  worked 
it  uatt  I  think  the  per-centages  roughly  were  these  

12.273.  Belore  you  tell  ub  the  pcr-contagca,  may  I 
ask  if  yon  happen  to  have  Lord  Halifaz'p  award  with 
youP — 1  have  not  got  it  with  me,  beoaase  it  ia  not  in  a 
very  intelligible  shape.  The  award  was  given  in  this 
way :  Question  A,  so  much,  Qocstion  B,  so  much ;  and 
it  would  require  a  perusal  of  a  long  correspondence  to 
see  what  Question  A  and  Qaastiou  B  were.* 

12.274.  The  answers  to  Question  A  and  Question  B 
are  the  several  per-oentages  P— The  per-centnges  were 
Bubaequently  slightly  modified,  and  the  Post  Office, 
when  the  last  contract  was  nnder  consideration  fnr- 
nished  figures  which  bring  out  these  per-centages.  Of 
the  Mediterranean  section,  India  would  bear  37'114; 
the  Port  Said  and  Bombay  section  was  eqnaJly  divided, 
India  would  hear  M  per  cent. ;  on  the  Port  Said  and 
(Jalombo,  India  was  not  charged  at  all ;  Colombo  and 
BTnuapore,  India  paid  3  039  per  cent. ;  Singapore  and 
Ilo:ig  Kong,  India  paid  2*199  per  cent.;  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai,  India  paid  1*988  per  cert. ;  addino:  the 
incidental  expenses,  the  gross  amount  payable  was 
divided  so  that  In^  bore  24'941  per  cent.— yoa  may 
nail  it  25  pra*  cent. — and  then  from  that  was  deducted 
the  sea  postage.  The  net  amount  payable  left  a  charge 
on  India  of  2T|  per  cent. 

12.275.  When  you  say  that  the  sea  postage  was  dc> 
ducted,  what  was  the  principle  upon  which  eca  postage 
was  brought  to  account  ?  Did  England  and  India  each 
roUvin  the  sea  postage  levied  in  India  and  England 
respectively,  or  was  it  apportioned  npon  the  same 
principle  as  the  award  as  to  payment  P — Under  the 
anard  and  the  oUonlations  mad«  under  it  the  sea 
postage  waa  rendered  to  the  General  Post  Office  and 
deduoted  in  the  gross ;  but  latterly  there  has  been  a 
re-arrangoment,  and  now  India  retains  its  share  of  the 
sea  postage  and  pays  a  larger  proportion  to  the  Post 
Office  in  consideration  of  that. 

12.276.  That  is  only  a  method  of  acconntP— It  is 
merely  a  method  of  account. 

12.277.  The.  principle  underlying  the  arrangement 
being  that  from  the  gross  charge  of  the  contract  xea 
postage  is  deducted,  and  that  then  the  remaining 
charge  is  divided,  upon  the  per-centages  which  you 
have  described,  between  the  Imperial  OoTernment  and 
the  Indian  P — Yob. 

12.278.  "Was  there  any  pi-ovisiou  under  Lord  Halifax's 
award  for  re-adjustment,  or  for  a  re-inquiry,  after  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  ? — No  ;  his  award  was  given  on 
the  existing  state  of  things,  but  by  consent  there  was  a 
slight  modification  made  afterwards  with  reference  to 
one  or  two  sections.  It  did  not  affect  the  i>er-centages 
matsrlally. 

12.279.  What  I  mean  is  this:  yon  gave  oi  <me  section, 
tho  Mediterranean,  I  think,  in  whiuh  India  paid  37  per 
cnut.  ? — 37  per  cent. 

12.280.  But  yon  mentioned  that  yon  thought  the 
■other  conntries,  nnch  as  the  east  coast  of  Africa  and 
Kgypt,  had  probably  been  taking  a  much  larger  iihare 
of  the  correspondence.  If  a  fi-esh  arbitration  on  Lord 
Halifax's  principles  were  set  on  foot  now,  you  contend 
that  perhaps  that  per-centage,  instead  of  being  37  per 
vent. .  migat  now  be  25  or  30  P— Yes,  possibly. 

X2,28L.  And  you  would  oontend  for  the  orinciple,  I 
presume,  that  from  time  to  time  there  s&onld  be  a 
reassessment  P~I  think  so. 

12.282.  It  is  not  that  you  arc  authorised  to  remou- 
otrate  to  us  against  hwi  Halifax's  award ;  yon  only 
ifmonstrate  against  that  award  as  having  Isid  down 
the  perKientage  in  ijerpetnity  ? — ;  the  award  was 
liased  on  the  statistics,  and  I  think  a  similar  award 
should  be  based  on  fresh  statistics. 

12.283.  On  what  principle  would  you  provide  for  such 
To-adiostrooit  P  That  it  should  take  place  every  10 
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years  or  something  of  that  kindP — It  should  be  left 
entirely  to  the  Postmastcr-G  aneral  to  make  it  after 
some  reasonable  interval  of  time.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  the  Indiui  Government  would  not 
wish  to  be  nndaly  severe  in  its  criticisms,  but  we  do 
think  statistics  of  1874  are  hardly  applicable  to  the  &  Jaly  1^96 
present  time,   

12.284.  (,SiV  Ralph  Knox.)  The  Indian  Government 
would  lie  equally  anxions  foi-  a  change,  supprisingit  was 
likely  to  tell  the  other  way,  I  suppose  P — We  ^ish  to 
have  it  fairly  assessed.  1  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  go  for  us,  or  against  us.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  with  regard  to  audit,  because  we  cannot  sm 
how  it  will  tnm  ont,  so  long  as  it  is  based  on  a  condi- 
tion of  afiairs  of  more  than  20  years  old. 

12.285.  I  only  ask  that  question  because  that  is  not 
quite  the  view  they  take  with  regard  to  army  charges. 

12.286.  (Ghairman.)  What  has  been  the  effect  on 
Indian  finance  of  the  postal  union  P  Has  the  resnlt  of 
that  been  to  make  the  net  charge  on  Indian  Bevenues  for 
the  conveyance  of  mails  heavier  than  it  wasP — Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  it  was  considerably  heavier,  but  I 
tbink  the  accounts  are  working  out  better  than  the 
estimate.  At  the  name  time  1  think  we  can  hardly 
judge  jvi  what  is  the  effect  of  the  last  reduction  of 
postage  ;  the  question  is  so  much  mixed  up  with  the 
returns  in  India  that,  until  we  get  five  years'  returns 
of  the  working  of  the  Post  Offic«  in  India,  I  could  not 
give  a  confident  opinion. 

12,287-8.  When  did  India  join  the  Union  P— In  1876. 
Just  about  the  time  of  the  award  being  given. 

12,2&9.  Then  you  have  had  20  yean*  experience  of 
the  postal  union  P— I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you 
wore  asking  about  the  reduction  of  tho  rates  lately 
made. 

12,290-1.  At  a  certain  time — I  thought  it  had  been 
six  or  seven  years  ago — India  entfrod  the.  Postal 
Union  ?— Ko.  India  entered  the  Postal  Union  in  187ti. 
But  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  what  had  bean  the 
effect  of  the  great  reduction  of  letter  postage  that  had 
taken  place  in  recent  years  on  ludian'finance. 

12.292.  I  was  coming  to  that ;  when  was  the  last 
reduction  madeP — It  was  agreed  upon  in  1890,  and 
took  effect  from  the  beginning  of  1891. 

12.293.  It  was  then  reduced  to  S^'^-'The  letter 
rate;  the  newspaper  rate  was  reduced  in  1892;  the 
reduction  of  the  letter  rates  took  effect  previously. 

12,264.  And  how  did  that  tarn  out  financially,  so  far 
as  you  have  been  able  to  ascertain  at  present  P — It  was 
certainly  expected  that  there  would  be  a'  very  heavy 
cbarge,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  clearly 
to  what  extent  the  Indian  finances  have  been  affected 
by  it ;  certainly  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  had  beea 
expected. 

12.295.  That  is  to  say,  1  suppose,  the  increase  of 
letters  carried  went  some  way,  to  compensate  for  loss 
caused  by  the  rednction? — Yes,  and  to  «  gireater 
extent,  I  think,  than  had  been  expeoted. 

12.296.  How  long  will  it  be  before  you  will  be  able 
to  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusion  upon  the  effect 
of  the  reduction  on  Indian  finances  ? — BVum  an  exami> 
nation  of  the  reports  on  the  Indian  Post  Office.  I  have 
obtained  the  following  statistics : — 
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The  reduction  in  the  postage  of  letters  to  India  fW)m 
hd.  to  per  half  oz.  was  50  per  cent. ;  the  increase 
in  cnrreannndence  is  24'6.  The  reduction  in  the 
postage  of  leltuTB  from  India  flrom  4^  to  2}  annas  per 
half  oz.  -was  44i  per  cent.;  the  increase  in  oorrespon- 
dcDCe  is  22'8.  The  GoTemment  of  India  anticipated  an 
annual  loss  of  Bx.  38,000 ;  I  cannot  say  how  nearly  the 
estimate  has  been  realised. 

On  newspapers  the  ntes  were  rednoed  by  33^  ^et 
oent.,  and  on  book-packets  by  66)  par  oent. ;  in- 
crease in  the  nnmber  of  these  articles  is  74*3  per  cent, 
going  to  India,  and  38*5  per  cent,  coming  from  India.  It 
wonM  appear,  therefore,  that  the  anticipated  rednotion 
of  16,000^  ayear  may  have  been  to  a  great  extent  covered 
by  the  development  of  this  class  of  correspondence. 

The  Director-General  romarlcs,  in  the  report  for 
1894-5,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  reduction  of 
the  letter  rates' of  postage  in  1891  in  the  way  of  stimu- 
lating correspondence  has  passed  airay,  and  the  actual 
increase  from  year  to  year  has  now  become  normal. 

12.297.  Then  as  the  result  of  your  evidence  on  this 
point,  BO  far  as  it  bears  on  the  question  of  apportion- 
ment, we  understand  that  the  Indian  Government  are 
desirous  that  there  shonld  be  periodical  re-adjustments 
and  re-assesaments  P — That  is  one  point.  There  is 
another  point  which  I  should  like  to  mention,  though 
I  believe  it  baa  been  provided  for  in  the  recent  tenders. 
We  think  that  by  the  division  of  the  subsidy  on  the 
pro  ratd  principle,  as  it  is  called,  the  Indian  section, 
which  is  the  more  lucrative  to  the  company,  has  to 
bear  a  larger  portion  of  the  subsidy  than  it  woald  if 
the  contracting  parties  allotted  a  Bfaai«  of  the  subsidy 
to  each  section,  and,  therefore,  is  burdened  with  the 
dead  weight  of  the  eastern  portions,  which  are  less 
lucrative. 

12.298.  Gould  you  explain  that  to  ub  a  little  more 
fully  P — The  China  section  involves  a  much  longer  sea 
voyage,  and  relatively  it  is  not  so  proStable  to  the  com- 

!>aDy  as  the  Bombay  and  Aden  section;  and  on  the 
ast  occasion  the  company  tendering  put  in  its  contract 
for  the  whole  of  the  eastern  section  m  one  lump  sum. 
The  consequence  was  that  we  could  not  say  what  por- 
tion was  due  to  India  and  what  to  China.  The  FoBt 
Office  asked  the  Feninsolar  and  Oriental  Company  to 
make  a  division,  but  they  said  that  they  were  unable 
to  do  it  accurately.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  we  thought  that,  if  the  tender  were  made 
for  the  Aden  and  Bombay  section  separately  from  the 
Aden  and  Ceylon  and  China  f.ection,  it  would  give  a 
fairer  view  of  the  amount  which  India  ought  to  bear. 
I  rather  think  that  that  has  been  provided  for ;  that 
the  tenders  have  been  called  for  separately,  and,  there- 
fore, the  point  is  not  being  overlooked ;  but  we  have 
not  that  officially  before  us. 

12.299.  When  you  speak  of  the  section  of  the  passage 
between  India  aod  Egypt  being  more  profitable  to  the 
company  than  the  section  to  the  far  East,  in  what  nense, 
do  yon  mean,  is  that  more  profitable  P— On  the  passenger 
traffic. 

12.300.  Yq^  mean  that  the  company  derive  a  greater 
profit  from  t^at  secti(Hi,  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  could 
afford  better  terms  for  postal  carriaga  than  it  can  in 
the  more  distant  port  of  its  ronte,  which  does  not  pay 
so  well  P— That  is  my  meaning. 

12.301.  Are  there  any  oilier  points  to  which  you 
would  call  oar  attontiim,  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office, 
connected  with  the  postal  arrangements  P^I  think 
not. 

12.302.  There  are  some  Telegraph  questions  upon 
which,  possibly,  the  Post  Office  witnesses  may  have 
something  to  say,  after  hearing  any  remarks  yon  may 
have  to  make  upon  them.  The  questions  to  which  I 
refer,  are  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  telegraph,  the 
Zanzibar  and  Hanritius  cable  P— Those  are  the  only 


two.  I  have  nothinR  lo  aay  more  than  I  have  put  on 
the  paper.  The  Bed  Sea  and  India  telegraph  is  an  old 
line  which  is  doing  no  duty  now.  In  the  case  of  the 
Zanzibar  and  Mauritius  cable  a  division  has  been 
agreed  to,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it.  The 
Government  of  India  were  obliged  to  pay  rather  more 
than  they  expected,  but  it  could  not  be  avoided.  When 
they  offered  lo  divide  the  balance,  after  deducting  the 
payment  which  the  Manritins  Government  were  ready 
to  make,  they  thought  there  woald  be  16,0001.  to  be 
divided,  and  tiiat  8,0001.  was  the  maximnm  that  th<^ 
woald  have  to  pay.  In  the  end  it  was  foond  necessary 
to  pay  10,0002.;  but  I  have  nothing  to  put  before  the 
Commission  on  that  point. 

12.303.  The  whole  seryice  turned  out  more  expensive 
than  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Kauritins  Go< 
vemment  together  had  anticipated  P— Yes. 

12.304.  I  do  not  think  those  questions  came  before 
what  is  called  the  Foreign  Office  conference,  did  they  P 

— No. 

12,305-  You  give  certain  subsidies  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  Steam  Kavigation  Company,  as  to  which 
jou  raise  a  question,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
whether  yon  raise  that  question  on  postal  grounds  ? — 
No,  it  is  on  political  grounds  raUier  than  on  postal 
grounds,  1  think. 

12.306.  {Mr.  Buchamtn.)  With  reference  to  the  Mau- 
ritius cable,  I  see  your  statement  says  that  a  departmental 
committee  recommended,  in  the  interests  of  India,  and 
mainly  on  strategic  grconds,  that  a  cable  should  be 
laid.  Was  that  a  departmental  committee  of  the  India 
Office  P — Of  many  offices  j  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  India  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the 
Admiralty,  I  think. 

12.307.  But  is  this  cable  connected  with  the  Indian 
svstem  of  cables  ? — India  is  connected  with  Aden,  and 
there  is  a  line  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar,  but  this  par- 
ticular line  is  from  Zanzibar  to  the  Seychelles  Islands, 
and  thence  to  the  Mauritius. 

12.308.  Tt  has  really  connected  Mauritius  and  the 
Seychelles  with  the  telegraphic  syatem  of  the  world, 
has  it  not  P — Quite  bo. 

12.309.  Giving  them  telegraphic  facilities  P— Yes. 

12.310.  Then  what  is  the  particular  interest  of  India 
that  it  should  pay  lO.COOi.  out  of  28,000/.  for  connecting 
the  Maoritins  and  beychelles  witJi  the  telegraphiu 
sj  stem  of  the  world  P— The  sabjpct  was  taken  up  at  the 
instance  of  the  Goverment  of  India.  Tbey  were  very 
anxious  to  have  telegraphic  commanication  with  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  at  first  they  proposed  to 
have  a  cable  laid  from  India  to  the  Mauritius,  tiie  line 
being  tbence  carried  on  to  the  Cape ;  bat  that  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive  and  difficult,  and,  as  a  more 
easy  plan,  it  waa  decided  to  connect  the  Mauritius 
with  the  African  lines :  the  original  proposal  came 
from  the  Government  of  India. 

12.311.  Then  the  interest  of  India  was  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  militaiy  or  naval  defence,  it  waa  desirable 
that  there  should  be  telegraphic  communication  with 
the  Seychelles  smd  the  Mauritius  P— With  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  I  think,  primarily. 

12.312.  But  you  rather  demur  to  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  that  India  had  to  pay  P— I  only  wished  to  say 
that,  when  the  Government  of  India  made  the  jwo- 
posal,  they  thought  they  were  not  incurring  a  greater 
expense  than  S.OOOi.  a  year.  It  proved  that  they  had 
to  pay  10,000/.,  because  the  total  cost  was  2^,000/.  and 
the  proportion  that  the  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles 
Islands  would  take  was  8,000/.,  which  lea  20,000/.  to  be 
divided  between  the  two  Governments. 

12.313.  The  Indian  Government  did  not  stipulate  in 
advance  as  to  the  maximum  proportion  they  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  P— The  India  Office,  or  rather  the 
OoTemment  of  India,  had  agreed  to  pay  one  half  the 
balance,  after  deducting  Hdanritias's  portion.  When 
they  made  that  agreement  they  thought  they  were  only 
pledging  themselves  to  8,000/.  a  year;  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  make  the  arrangement  except  with 
a  balance  of  20,000/.,  which  left  them  10,000/.  to  pay. 

12.314.  With  re*rard  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  India  Tele- 
graph  Company,  that  company  never  really  transmitted 
messages  at  all,  did  it  P— I  think  they  did  for  a  day  or 
so,  but  i.o  more  ;  the  line  broke  almost  immediately. 

12,316.  The  Treasary  gave  a  guarantee  for  50  years 
to  make  up  4^  per  cent,  return  on  the  capital ;  that  was 
a  guarantee.  I  Buppose,  made  on  the  part  of  the  Home 
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GoTemment  on  its  own  rcsponaibilitj  altogether  P — 
With  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Conncil. 

12.316.  Bnt  did  the  Secretary  of  State  join  in  an^ 
vaj  in  the  guarantee  P — I  am  not  certain  whether  it 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  East  India  Company, 
bat  one  or  the  other  did  join ;  it  was  done  in  1858 ;  I 
am  not  sare  whether  it  was  hefore  or  after  the  2nd  Sep- 
tember, bnt  it  was  by  agreement  between  the  two  parties 
that  ikej  should  jointly  give  tiie  guarantee. 

12.317.  (Chairman.)  It  was,  perhaps,  rather  a  hasty 
act,  due  to  the  great  desire  of  the  two  Governments  tu 

S!t  into  prompt  commonication  at  the  time  of  the 
atiny  P— Yes. 

12.318.  (3£r.  Buchnmfn.)  Bnt  the  bad  bargain  was 
really  made  jointly  by  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Home  (JoTernment  ? — Yea,  it  was. 

12.319.  (ifr.  Cmne.)  How  long  has  the  10,0001.  for 
the  Mauritius  cabin  to  be  paid  P — For  20  years  &om  the 
24th  November  1893. 

12.320.  Is  ic  always  subject  to  the  dividends  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  because  they  pa^^  very 
handsome  dividends  P — So ;  the  subsidy  has  in  any 
case  to  be  paid  for  20  years  from  the  24th  November 
1893. 

12.321.  And  yon  consider  that  is  a  fair  apportionment 
for  India? — I  think  so,  under  the  circamaiances,  consi- 
dering how  largely  the  Govcrnmeat  of  India  were 
responsible  for  tho  transaction. 


12.322.  Has  it  ever  been  of  any  use  to  ihe  Indian 
Government  P— I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that  it  has. 
Happily  we  have  not  bad  a  European  war  and  hostile 
crniaers  in  the  South  Seas  ;  but  that,  I  beliere,  ia  the 
great  object,  to  put  India  in  immediate  communication 
with  England  in  the  evotit  of  the  Suez  Canal  being 
blocked  and  hostile  cruisers  threatening  the  coasts  of 
India.  A  ship  could  very  readily  go  to  Mauritius  and 
send  a  message  thence. 

12.323.  {Sir  Bal^.h  Kn>x.)  The  object  of  the  tele- 
graphic communication  with  the  Mauritius  then  ia, 
practically,  to  auramon  the  fleet  of  the  empire  to  the 
assistance  of  India  in  the  case  of  general  confusion  P 
— To  summon  the  forces  whether  naval  or  military; 
but  probably  the  fleet  on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
station  would  be  the  first  to  be  called  on  for  assiatance. 

12.324.  But  there  is  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween the  Maaritins  and  uie  Cape  uf  Good  Hope,  is 
there  notP — 1  think  not  direct  (  1  think  only  to 
Zanzibar. 

12.325.  But  this  telcgrapliic  communication  was 
intended  to  complete  the  line  io  the  Manritiua  and  the 
Capo,  was  it  not  P — Yes. 

12.326.  In  order  that  the  Indian  Government  might 
summon  to  the  defence  of  India  such  forces  as  were 
available? — Yea.  With  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  band  in  a  memorandum  by  Mr.  Jacob,  repre- 
senting at  greater  length  the  view  of  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  snhject  of  the  Manritiua- Zanzibar 
cable.    (Paper  han  led  in.)* 


SirH. 
Waterfietd, 
K.C.S.I., 
C.B. 

8  July  1896. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  H.  BuxTOV  Forman.  AsHistant  Secretary  and  Controller  of  tho  packet  serrioes  of  tlie  General  Post  Office, 
and  Mr.  Jambs  J.  CAitniM.Beoeiver  and  Accountant-General  of  the  General  Post  Office,  called  in  and  examined. 


12.327.  [Chfiirtnan.)  We  are  directed  to  inquire  into 
the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the  Govemment» 
of  tbe  United  Kingdom  and  of  India  for  purpo.-*e8  in 
which  both  are  interested ;  and  we  have  had  some  eri- 
dcnce  tendered  to  us  on  the  subject  of  the  postal  rela- 
tions. While  not  objecting  to  tbe  principle  of  Lord 
Halifax's  award  at  the  time  it  was  given,  Sir  Henry 
Watf>rficld  has  pointed  ont  that  there  is  no  provision  for 
re-adju-Htm^nt  of  pcr-c■ell^a£^es.  There  may  bo  grounds 
for  thinking  that  other  correfp'uidenco  for  other  conn- 
tries  along  tho  route  has  increosfid.  which  would 
naturally  tend  to  a  diminution  of  India's  quota,  and 
■wc  should  like  to  hear  from  you  what  you  would  say  to 
that  suggestion  on  tho  part  of  the  India  Office? — 
fMr.  Vardin.)  The  apportionment  of  the  cost  t>f  the 
Eastern  Mail  Service  was  made  after  Lord  Halifax's 
award,  and  it  was  made  upon  Kgnrcs  which  were  ascer- 
tained after  that  award  was  given. 

12.328.  That  was  m  1876  ?~Yes,  the  date  of  the 
award  u  the  25th  February  1876,  and  the  deci-sion. 
No.  2,  inserted  by  Lord  ^Hfux  was  tu  this  efl'ecc : 
"  These  decisions  will  enable  the  Post  Office  to  make 
"  up  the  Bccjnat  for  1874-5  in  accordance  with  those  • 
**  decisions ;  and  I  was  assured  by  tho  gentlemen 
"  whom  I  saw  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
*'  doing  so,  with  the  concurrence  of  both  parties." 
After  that  we  compiled  accounts  and  came  to  an 
agreement  with  tho  India  Office  an  to  the  amount 
that  they  should  pa}-.  That  process  would  be  repented 
npon  any  new  contract,  that  ia  to  say,  the  latest  figures 
available  would  be  used.  That  course  w?s  followed 
when  the  present  contract  was  enteretl  into  in  March 
1887.  The  figures  that  were  then  acted  upon  were  those 
of  the  mails  of  1886-7,  so  that  the  figures  of  20  years 
ago  will  not  be  used  in  any  case. 

12.329.  That  iri  to  say,  that  at  the  present  time  yoo 
are  going  on  the  ficuros  of  10  years  ago? — At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  India  Office  is  paying  an  agreed  sum, 
which  was  fixed,  with  the  concurrence  of  tho  Treasury, 
without  prejudice  to  any  question  whatever;  ft  lump 
sum  was  agreed  to  be  paid,  and  wo  were  guided  to  that 
lump  sum  by  the  mails  carried  in  1886-7 ;  and  the 
arrangement  was.  by  agreemont,  to  continue  to  the 
end  of  the  present  contract. 

12.330.  The  present  contract  terminates  in  1896  P— It 

terminateg  in  18P8. 

12,3J1.  'WTion  you  make  a  fresh  tender,  would  yon 
naturally  re-adjust  the  proportions  and  ascertaiu  that 
proportion  of  postaire  which  fairly  belongs  to  India  as 
compared  with  the  English  portion  and  t£e  portion  due 
to  countries  along  the  ronte  P— That  is  tho  course  we 
should  propose  to  adopt. 


12.332.  And  therefore  yon  consider,  ao  far  as  that 
goes,  that  you  are  practically  doing  that  which  the 
India  Office  think  ought  to  be  done  P— Quite  so. 

12.333.  That  being  bo,  there  would  bo  no  difference 
between  youP — T  do  not  foresee  any  difficulty;  ai 
regaids  the  weights  of  correaponileuce  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  because  we  .^^hould  be  dealing  with  actdai 
figures. 

12.334.  And  the  only  qn^ation  then  would  arise 
whether  there  ought  tJ  be  opportunity  fur  revision 
between  the  commencement  and  the  termination  of  the 
contract  ? — Yes,  that  would  he  a  matter  for  discussion. 

12.335.  Probably  not  a  very  practical  one,  because  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  Imperial  Government  and  the 
Indian  Government  would  agree  for  a  fixed  proportion 
dtiring  the  currency  of  a  long  contract? — Qui;.e  sy.  I 
may  mention  that  several  alterations  have  taken  place 
since  the  payment  under  the  present  contract  has  been 
in  operation.  The  reduction,  for  inatance,  of  the  post- 
age to  2i(2.  altered  tbe  ).aymeuts ;  and  there  was  a 
further  alteration  made  when  the  Austnilian  servico 
was  altered  from  once  a  fortnight  to  once  a  week. 
We  shontd  antiuipato  that  any  importaut  alteration 
would  be  followed  by  some  re-adjustment  of  the  sum 
agreed  upon  on  either  side. 

12.336.  That  ia  to  say.  the  Post  Office  is  ({nite  re^tdy 
to  meet  tbe  Indi  i  Office  on  qnesttcnt  of  adjustment  of 
tbis  kind  ? — Yes,  in  the  future,  aa  in  the  past. 

12.337.  I  do  not  think  there  has  been,  sin-^  the  time 
of  Lord  HalifaxV  award,  any  great  difference  of 
opinion  between  tho  two  Offices,  has  there?— There 
was  a  considerable  diaoussion  about  a  payment  of 
10.000Z.  a  year  for  increased  speed  on  the  Suez  and 
Bombay  section.  Ills  speed  was  increased  on  that 
section  in  tho  interests  of  India,  and  the  Post  Office 
thought  that  it  would  nut  be  right  to  charge  all  the 
other  sections  of  tlie  servioo  with  any  portion  of  the 
increased  cost,  but  that  question  vas  never  settled. 

12.338.  You  bare  not  hatl  any  need  to  go  to  arbi- 
tration, I  suppose  P  —  No ;  the  India  Office  agreed 
with  the  Treasnty  to  pay  a  lamp  sum  ;  bat  that  lump 
sum  waa  without  projadice  to  any  point  of  principle. 

12.339.  And  will  thah  question  come  before  the  two 
Offices  when  the  new  contract  is  made  P  —  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  new  contracts.  Mr.  Forman  is  con- 
nected with  the  now  oontrocte.  (Mr.  For^nan.)  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  explained,  before  handing  over  the  last 
question  to  Mr.  Cardin,  that  he  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  history  of  this  question,  and 
that  he  probably  would  have  been  sent  alone  to  givo 
evidence  upon  it;  hut  it  was  thought  that  yoa  might 
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have  qaeBtioDs  to  ask  about  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past,  so  I  was  sent  with  him  to  answer  anything  that 
was  answerable  about  the  fbtnre. 

12.340.  Well,  Can  yon  tell  ns  whether  this  question 
of  10,000Z.  for  increased  speed,  which  has  been  at  issue 
between  the  two  GoTeruments,  will  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration further  in  making  the  new  contract? — I  think 
I  may  say  for  certain  that  every  question  of  that  sort 
will  be  taken  into  consideration,  because  I  believe  it  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  advise 
the  Treasury  to  refer  the  whole  question  of  the  ap- 
portionment of  expenses  to  an  inter-departmonlal 
committee,  which  has  advised  him  and  the  Treasury 
upon  the  Kubject  of  the  tenders  that  are  now  on  the 
point  of  being  answered  anrl  acted  upon  ;  so  that,  if  that 
point  were  referred  to  the  inter- departmental  com- 
mittee, there  would  ip^o  facto  be  a  discuBsion  of  the 
whole  matter  between  the  India  Office,  the  Colonial 
OflBce,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  Treasury,  the  four 
departments  concemed- 

12.341.  In  the  case  of  a  departmental  committee  of 
that  kind,  the  Imperial  GoTeriimont  being  more  repre- 
sented than  the  Indian  Government,  is  there  any  danger 
of  the  Indian  view  being  over-ruled  in  consequence  P— 
I  should  not  think  so;  I  should  not  think  that  danger 
would  arise  out  of  the  composition  of  the  committee. 
The  India  Office  has  its  one  represcntotivo,  the  Colonial 
Office  only  one,  the  Post  Office  only  one,  the  Treasury 
only  one.  The  Chairmnn  is  tho  Bight  Hononrable 
W.  L.  Jackson,  who  gives  to  the  Committee  an  essenti- 
ally non-parochial  charattter.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  chance  of  India  being  borne  upon  hardly  in  such 
a  committee. 

12.342.  Of  course,  tho  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office 
might  be  suppoKcd  to  work  together ;  India  in  such  an 
event  having  onl^  one  representative  P — I  should  not 
anticipate  a  combination  of  that  sort. 

12.343.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  real  danger  to 
India  P — I  an  sare  the  Post  Office  has  an  open  mind  on 
the  snbjeot ;  there  would  be  just  as  much  probabilitrr 
of  a  combination  between  India  and  the  CoIonieB,  I 
think. 

12.344.  {Mr.  Ouurlnpy.)  Is  not  the  inter-departmental 
committee  meant  to  supersede  Lord  Halifax's  adjudica- 
tion y — I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  'ntention  of 
such  a  thing.   I  have  not  heard  it  mooted  on  any  side. 

12,^4"..  What  would  be  the  relation  of  their  labours 
to  his  investigation.'' — If  the  Committee  decided  that 
the  principles  of  Lord  Halifax's  award  were  still  good* 
it  would  be  merely  a  quotation  of  applying  tliose 
principles  to  the  new  circumstances. 

12,346.  And  they  are  to  re-examine  the  principles  of 
his  adjudication  P — 1  take  it  they  would  do  so ;  there  is 
no  reference  on  the  subject  yet. 

12,:{47.  (Chairmin.)  I  suppose  the  piinciple  of  Lord 
Halifax's  adjudication  was  this.  Taking,  we  will  say, 
four  or  five  contributories  to  the  charges  of  the  con- 
tract, the  respective  per-centages  of  thoae  contributories* 
were  determined  by  Lord  Halifax? — {Mr.  darilin.)  No; 
might  [  explain  P  Lord  Halifax  examined  all  the  con- 
ditions  under  which  the  division  was  being  made. 
For  instance,  the  first  was  the  mileage.  The  annual 
number  of  miles  for  each  section  was  ascertained,  and 
the  subsidy  was  divided  by  the  total  to  see  the  cost 
per  mile ;  and  then  tihe  United  Kingdom  was  charged 
with  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  each  section,  and  the 
remaining  moiety  was  divided  between  the  colonies 
and  count  rieB  using  the  section  in  proportion  to  the  use 
they  made  of  it. 

12,348.  After  that,  a  separate  contract  was  made  for 
the  Australian  mails,  was  it  not  P — Yes,  but  the  Austra- 
lian  mails  were  always  separate  from  the  others  from 

Colombo. 

12,^49.  But,  when  it  was  a  perfectly  separate  con- 
tract,  I  suppose  it  was  necessary  to  ro-adjust  the 
figures  ? — The  figures  were  re-adjusted,  but  that  did  not 
affect  the  principle.  Lord  Halifax  settled  tho  principles 
of  division,  the  main  point  being  that  the  services 
should  be  treated  as  a  whole,  because  of  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  it. 

12,350.  Ton  still  treat  it  as  a  whole  P— Yes,  the 
Kastern  Mail  Service.  India  gets  advantages  from 
being  associated  with  the  Colonies  in  the  other  sec- 
tions;  for  instance,  over  the  Mediterranean  and  Port 
Said  to  rnin'.iy  sections  there  wa?  a  speed  of  12'54 
knots,  but  over  the  other  sections  only  11*2  knots. 


12,351.  What  do  you  call  the  other  seotions? — Th^ 
would  be  Colombo  to  Singapore,  Singapore  to  Hong 
Kong,  Hong  E!oug  to  Shanghai.  Then  with  regard  to 
the  transmission  of  the  mails  across  the  continent  of 
Europe  by  the  special  trains,  it  was  owing  to  the  af^re- 
gate  bulk  of  the  correspondence  that  France  and  Italy 
were  induced  tu  reduce  the  rates  per  kilogramme  for 
those  mails  ;  the  rates  were  at  one  time  25  francs  52 
centimes  per  kilogramme;  they  are  cow  rednced  to 
six  francs. 

12,352-3.  And  India  would  not  have  had  that  ad- 
vantage, had  it  not  been  for  the  association  of  her 
mails  with  a  great  nomber  of  other  nuuls  f — And  it 
wonld  not  have  had  that  advantage,  but  for  aasooiation 

with  the  other  mails. 

12.354.  Then,  I  think.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  called 
attention  to  another  point,  namely,  the  division  of  the 
subsidy  on  the  pro  raid  principle  ? — ^Tes. 

13.355.  He  was  pointing  out  that  the  Indian  portion 
is  the  more  lucrative  to  the  company,  and,  thereforw,  as 
I  understood,  he  thought  that  India  was  entitled  to 
better  terms  than  those  arranged  for  the  portion  of  the 
route  to  the  farEa-stP — ^That  strikes  at  the  principle 
of  the  Halifax  award,  viz.,  that  the  service  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  The  Post  Office  wonld  contend  that 
the  Halifax  awud  would  settle  that  point,  and  that,  if 
we  prepare  an  aot-onnt,  the  nctitmal  arraugemante 
should  continue.  As  I  wae  just  saying,  Uiere  are 
distinct  advantages  to  India  arising  out  of  that  system. 

12,366.  {Mr.  fJouriney.)  That  would  bring  us  back  to 
tho  question  I  waw  asking  just  now,  whether  this  inter- 
departmentjU  committee  will  re-examine  that  question  P 
— It  would  be  competent,  I  pre«ume,  fur  them  to  do  so, 
but  it  is  not  contemplated;  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
committee  to  in  any  way  qnestion  the  ^lifax  award. 

12,3.'')7.  {Chairman.)  If  the  India  Office  chose,  at  the 
inter-departmenttd  committee,  to  bring  forward  t^is 
point,  would  the  committee  say, "  This  is  contrary  to  the 
"  Halifax  award,  and  we  cannot  consider  it,"  or  do  yon 
think  they  would  take  it  into  consideration,  and  examine 
the  grounds  npon  which  the  India  Office  contention  is 
based? — I,  of  course,  can  only  express  an  individual 
opini'^n  upon  that ;  but  I  think  the  Postmaster-General 
would  decline  to  re-open  any  question  setded  by  the 
Halifax  award.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  himself, 
in  consenting  to  accept  the  Halifax  award,  thanked 
Lord  Halifax  for  it.  and  said,  "1  have  no  doubt  that 
*'  your  I/ordehip's  award  will  have  the  excellent  effect 
*'  if  preventing  any  renewal  of  discussions  in  ccnnec- 
"  tiou  with  the  contract  for  the  mail  service  between 
"  England  and  India." 

12,358-9.  {Sir  Jamei  Pcilr.)  Do  I  understand  that  the 
ppr-centftgcs  of  the  award  by  Lord  Halifax  are  really 
adju.stcd  from  time  to  time  according  to  the  amount  of 
correspondence  passing  over  each  section  P— Yes.  To 
bo  correct,  I  should  say  that  Lord  Halifax  did  not 
settle  the  per-centnge.  Tiord  Halifisz  settled  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  arcoiints  should  be  {Spared,  and 
they  were  prepared  upon  those  principles ;  tiiey  were 
re-casfc  in  1886-7,  and,  if  a  new  contract  were  made 
now,  and  we  were  to  prepare  accounts,  we  should  take 
the  latest  figures  available. 

12.360.  The  figures  of  tho  weight  of  correspondence  P 
— Yes,  of  aU  the  correspondenoe,  as  in  the  two  pravions  - 
oases. 

12.361.  Andt^t  would  regulate  the  per-centage  paid 
on  each  section  P — We  worked  ont  the  cost  of  each  sec- 
tion uid  the  percentage  of  each  section  to  the  totid. 
The  Indian  section  was  a  pet-centage  of  the  total. 
She  continued  to  pay  that  per-centage. 

12,362-41,  {Mr.  Courlmii.)  You  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Halifax  awara.  Ir  that  principle  shal  the 
cost  of  convoying  a  certain  weight  of  letters  a  certain 
distance  is  the  same  from  end  to  end  of  the  service  ? — 
No,  I  would  put  it  this  way,  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
service  is  divided  by  the  total  mileage,  and  then  the 
cost  of  each  section  is  worked  out  at  thai  rate. 

12.364.  Well,  is  not  that  the  point  P  I  said  that  the 
cost  of  conveying  a  cwtain  weight  of  postage  a  certain 
distuice  is  the  same  from  end  to  end  of  the  service  P — 
It  is  nnder  this  arrangement. 

12,36-').  'Phat  is  the  principle  — That  is  the  principle ; 
but  India  gets  a  benefit,  because  over  the  Ueditermnean 
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aitd  Port  Said  aec^ns  on  whioh  the  bulk  of  her  letters 
go,  there  is  a  speed  of  12'54  knots,  as  compared  Tnth 
11*2  knots  over  all  the  other  sections. 

12.366.  Although  India  oontribntes  to  what  is  really 
the  higher  payment  in  the  farther  Bast,  it  gainB  by 
the  lower  pajmeiit  in  the  West? — do  not  know  that 
they  wonld  <\nibt  eqaalise  one  mother,  bnt  those  are 
the  two  conditions. 

12.367.  That  is  the  piinciple  ?— That  is  the  principle. 

12.368.  iChairmfm.)  Bat  in  respect  of  that  speed  as 
far  as  Ii^ia,  has  there  not  been  a  qaestion  raised  be- 
tween India  and  the  Imperial  Post  Office  P  Does  not 
India  pay  10,0001.  a  year,  to  whioh  she  rather  demurs, 
or  at  all  events  a  part  V — We  raised  the  qaestion ;  we 
Mtimated  that  the  additional  speed  cost  10,0001.  a  year 
on  that  section;  bat,  as  I  have  said,  that  point  was 
nerer  settled. 

12.369.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  You  would  not  charge  it 
wholly  on  India,  would  you  P — ^No. 

12.370.  {Chairaium.)  Would  yon  explain  a  little  more 
fliUj  P  What  I  understood  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  to  say, 
was  that  one  of  the  few  questions  that  had  been  raised 
for  some  time  past  between  the  two  Governments  was 
one  which  arose  oat  of  an  extra  payment  for  inereaaed 
speed  P— Tea.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  disonssion  exist- 
ing about  the  increased  speed. 

12.371.  We  understood  the  payment  of  lO.OOOZ.  was 
in  dispute.   Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  we  might  ask  you  a 

Suestion  here.   I  do  not  know  whether  you  heard  what 
[r.  Cardln  was  saying  ?— (.Sir  Henry  Waferfield.)  Yes, 
I  wa^  listening. 

12.372.  Perhaps  yon  could  give  us  an  explanation 
that  wonld  make  it  clear  to  m  n-hat  the  point  at  iHsne 
between  the  two  Governments  at  that  timo  was? — {Sir 
Henry  Walerfield.)  I  think  I  did  not  mention  the  extra 
cbaive  for  the  increased  si>eed  as  a  specific  sum  nf 
lO.OWH.  I  did  not  go  into  that  point  because,  as  Mr. 
Card^  says,  it  was  not  eventually  taken  into  con- 
sideration. But  my  point  is  this :  if  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  can  undertake  to  carry  on  the  whole 
contracts  for  the  Eastern  mails  at  a  certain  rate,  and 
that  is  divided  out  by  mileage,  then  the  charge  ^er 
mile  is  t}ie  same  on  the  Bomba^r  and  Port  Said  section 
as  on  the  China  and  Port  Said  se^on ;  and,  if  the 
contract  was  made  in  sections,  owing  to  the  more 
lucrative  character  of  the  passeiig,;:*  crafiic  between 
Port  Said  and  Bombay,  the  compa,:v  would  very  likely 
tender  for  a  less  subsidy  on  the  Bombay  and  Port  Said 
section.  Therefore,  by  adopting  the  mileage  instead  of 
the  sectional  division  of  the  total  subsidy,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  charged  with  a  heavier  charge  for  mails 
than  might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

12,873.  I  understood  that  ground  of  objection  to  the 
present  arrangement,  bnt  I  thongbt,  Sir  Henry,  yoa 
had  brought  forward  another  case.  If  I  remember  right. 
I  asked  you  whether  it  was  not  the  case  that  there  bod 
been  no  great  difficnl^  between  the  two  Post  Offices  for 
some  time  past ;  and  I  thought  you  mentioned  that 
there  had  been  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  a  sum 
required  for  increased  speed  as  far  as  India  P — Yes,  it 
is  true  that  thore  was  a  controversy,  but  it  jpassed 
away.  I  did  not  bring  it  forward  as  a  point  of  com- 
plaint at  all.  It  was  a  discussion  of  whether  India 
should  pay  more  on  account  of  that  extra  speed,  but 
eventually  it  was  merged  in  the  general  payment.  I 
think  the  point  I  put  before  your  Lordship  was  this: 
that  we  asked  the  Post  Office  what  was  the  extra  pay- 
ment on  account  of  that  scheme ;  when  the  Post  Office 
desired  to  find  that  out,  they  made  an  estimate,  through 
the  information  that  they  derived  from  the  Peninsuwr 
and  Oriental  Company,  that  10,000f.  might  have  been 
charged ;  bnt  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  real 
charge  of  the  extra  speed,  because  the  service  had  not 
been  dealt  with  by  sections. 

12,374.  And,  therefore,  tho  point  at  issue  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  I'ost  Office  at  present 
might  simply  be  restricted  to  that  question  which  you 
have  jnst  explaiued,  that,  if  the  lino  were  divided  into 
sections,  the  section  to  India,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
most  paying  seotion  on  the  line,  might  afford  to  carry 
the  mails  at  a  leas  cost  than  the  sections  beyond  India  P 
—Yes. 

12,376.  And  that  we  might  take  really  as  the  only 
point  at  issue  between  the  two  departments,  always 


apart  from  the  qnesticm  of  readjustment  from  time  to 

time  ? — Yes. 

12.376.  What  has  been  the  general  effect,  Mr.  Cardin, 
of  the  reduction  of  postage  to  2^d.  P  The  Indian  Go- 
vernment appear  not  to  have  fully  mado  up  their  mind 
as  to  the  fiuaocial  result,  but  they  think  tlwt  the  result 
has  not  been  such  a  loss  as  you  and  they  anticipated  at 
the  time  when  the  reduction  was  decided  npon.  May 
I  ask  what  the  view  of  the  Post  Office  is  npon  that 
point  ? — (Mr.  Gcbrdin.)  I  bare  not  the  bgnres  with  me» 
but  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  loss  is  less  than  we 
finticipated. 

12.377.  The  increase  of  letters  carried  has  not  gone 
beyond  what  yon  anticipated  P — No,  and  as  we  have  a 
loss  npon  all  the  correspondence,  the  increase  of  business 
is  not  satisfactory.  (Mr.  Forman.)  The  increase  of 
business  might  be  said  to  mako  the  loss  larger  than 
^as  anticipated. 

12.378.  Do  you  carry  at  an  actual  loss  nowP — Oh, 
yes. 

12.379.  At  that  rate  the  more  the  correspondence,  the 
greater  the  loss? — Certainly. 

12.380.  Then  it  is  to  be  honed  that  only  one  letter 
would  goP  — (Afr.  (Jardin.)  From  the  Post  Office 
revenue  point  of  view  only. 

12.381.  1  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  other 
point  connected  with  the  postal  arrangements  with 
India,  which  yon  would  like  to  mention  P — No.  1  think 
nothing  Aii*ther. 

12.382.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
much  concerned  in  these  telegraphic  questions,  are 
youP — No,  the  Post  Office  is  not  concerned  with  them. 

12,383-4.  You  have  nothiuK  to  do  with  the  Zanzibwr 
and  Mauritius  cable  ? — No,  the  Post  Office  is  not  con- 
cemed  with  it. 

12.385.  You  have  some  arrangements,  I  suppose, 
about  the  cost  of  the  messages P — Yes;  if  we  send 
any  messages  over  the  wires ;  we  are  not  interested  in 
the  cables. 

12.386.  {Mr.  Gourlney.)  Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  increase  of  postal  communications 
along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  which  we  may  assume 
to  hare  occurred,  has  altered  tho  relative  amount  of 
work  done  for  India  and  done  for  Egypt  P — Do  you 
mean  now,  speaking  of  the  present  service  ? 

12,387-8.  I  mean  work  under  your  new  adjust- 
ment; it  is  suggested  that  you  will  have  to  take  more 
seriously  into  account  the  work  done,  say,  between 
Aden  and  Zanzibar  and  the  Mauritius,  in  connexion 
with  the  apportionment.  That  wonld  not  make  any 
difference  in  the  relative  change  P — No,  1  should  say 
not ;  it  is  not  expected. 

(Mr.  Buchatian.)  £gypt  might ;  tbe  increase  of 
correspondence  to  Egypt. 

12.389.  (Mr.  Gourlney.)  Do  you  think  the  Egyptian 
correspondence  has  increased  so  as  to  alter  the  pro- 
portion ? — No.  I  think  not  seriously  to  alter  it.  It  is 
not  the  English  Post  Office  alone  that  conveys  letters  to 
Egypt. 

12.390.  (Mr,  Bmhanan.)  Bnt  the  bulk  of  the  letters 
go  by  tbe  Peninsular  and  Oriental  mails  P — ^Tfae  English 
maib,  yes. 

12^1.  It  is  a  Terr  large  item  in  carriage  of  mails  by 
tbe  Feninsolar  and  Oriental  Company  fVom  Brindisi  to 
Port  SaidP — should  not  expect  the  increase  wonld 
make  any  material  difference. 

12,392-3.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  amount 
of  correspondence  which  is  carried  to  Egypt  within 
recent  yearsP— We  should  take  the  latest  figures,  in 
the  event  of  any  re-arrangoment,  for  all  places. 

12.394.  (Giuiirman.)  That  qnesticm,  I  uudorstaud, 
wonld  come  under  tlie  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  in  tbe  course  of  its  inquiries  relative 
to  a  new  contract  ? — I  doubt  it. 

12.395.  (Mr.  Buehman.)  Did  you  say  just  now  the 
terms  of  reference  to  this  Depai-tmental  Committee  had 
not  yet  been  settled  P — {Mr.  Fonmm.)  They  have  not; 
bat  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  on  behalt  of  Lhiit  committee, 
thfet,  as  far  as  1  know  the  style  in  which  things  iire 
done  there,  unless  it  was  expressly  told  that  anything 
contrary  to  Lord  Halifax's  award  was  not  to  be  cou- 
sidered,  it  would  consider  anythiug  nut  forward  and 
como  to  its  own  conclusions  upon  it. 


Mr.  H.  £. 
Fomum  and 
Mr,  J.  J. 
Cardin. 

8  July  1896. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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12.396.  {Chairman)  I  think  the  next  point  that  we 
will  take  up,  Sir  Henry,  is  the  Persian  Mission.  On 
that,  I  think,  there  has  been  a  certain  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Imperial  and  Indian  Governments, 
has  there  not  P^There  has. 

12.397.  And  that  was  one  of  the  points  that  oame 
before  the  Foreign  Office  Conferenoe,  was  it  not  ?— It 

was. 

12.398.  Perhaps  yon  conld  tell  ua  the  point  upon 
which  the  India-  Office  considered  they  had  ground  for 
remonstrance  p — It  was  the  question  of  tbo  proportion  in 
which  the  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  legation  shonld  be 
divided  between  the  two  GKiTernments.  I  have  stated 
the  facts  in  the  printed  paper: — "In  1835  the  East 
"  India  Company  agreed  to  contribote  12,000Z.  a  year 
"  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Persian  Miision.  In  18^, 
"  when  the  Mission  was  for  a  time  placed  under  the 

^"  liovemment  of  India,  the  Imperial  Government 
**  agreed  to  contribute  6,0001.  On  the  Mission  boing 
"  in  1859  again  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Office,  Loi3 
"  John  Bussell  refused  to  revise  the  aKreement ;  and 
"  thus  it  l>ecame  reco^ised  that  India  should  pay 
"  -j-^ths  of  the  cost,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  1*2.000/.  a 
**  year.  In  1871,  the  Select  Committee  on  Diplomatic 
"  and  Consalar  Services  reoooimended  that  the  pro* 
"  portion  paid  by  India  should  be  reduced,  as  it  nad 
"  ocen  found  that,  out  of  an  average  of  15,122^  a 
**  year,  the  Imperial  Government  had  paid  only  3,122!. 
**  Correspondence  ensued ;  and  at  length  the  annaal 
"  charge  against  India  was  reduced  in  1880  to  10.0001., 
*'  and  in  1891  to  7.000/.  till  the  3lBt  March,  1301." 
That  was  the  award  of  the  Foreign  Office  Conference. 

12.399.  A  ten  years'  agreement  under  which  India 
contributes  7,0001.  a  year  ?  —  That  is  the  present 
arrangement. 

12.400.  {Mr.  Vourtnfy.)  "What  is  the  total  cost  P— I 
am  not  able  to  say  positively.  X  have  tried  to  make 
a  calculation,  and  I  think  that  oven  7,000Z.  a  year  is 
too  much  relatively.  The  division  in  1886-7,  which  is 
the  last  for  which  we  have  actual  fignrea  prepared  by 
the  Government  of  India,  showed  tnat  the  total  pay- 
ments made  by  the  Home  Government  and  by  the 
Government  of  India  amounted  to  :17.609/. ;  out  of  that 
India  was  paying  29,61)9/.,  and  England  o,000/. 

12.401.  {Ch<nrmun.)  What  does  that  37,000/.  include." 
— It  included  the  charges  for  the  Khorassan  frontier, 
and  generally  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments in  Persia,  and  also  those  for  Turkish  Arabia. 

12,402-4.  I  have  a  paper  before  mo,  compiled  by  the 
Treasury,  which  takes  Persia  as  a  whole,  and  which, 
I  think,  will  answer  Mr.  Courtney's  question.  *'  In- 
"  eluding  cons.ilates  well  as  the  Mission,  the 
"  expenditure  of  India  may  be  estimated  as  follows, 
"  on  data  given  to  the  Treasniy  in  1R91."  I  am  now 
going  to  tako  first  of  all  only  the  Persian  Mission, 
and  L  am  going  to  take  the  Consulates  afterwards. 
"  The  Persian  Mission :  Direct,  for  telegraph  estab- 
"  lishment,  &c.,  3,350/.  Indirect,  being  conlaibution 
**  paid  to  United  Kingdom,  7,0001..  making  a  total 
*•  of  10,350/."  I'he  expenditore  on  tbo  other  hand  of 
the  United  Kingdom  nuxy  be  estimated  thus :  "  Persian 
"  Mission:  Direct,  for  salaries,  pensions,  buildings, 
*'  stationery,  and  miscellaiittons,  18,500/.  Less  Indian 
"  contribution,  7,000/.,  making  a  total  of  11,600/.,  and 
*'  telegrams  2,000/."  I  suppose  at  that  rate  we  might 
take  the  Persian  Mission  alone  as  costing  India  10,350/., 
and  the  United  Kingdom  between  13.000/.  and  14,000/.  P 
— I  suppose  on  those  figures  it  is  so,  bnt  I  cannot  check 
them. 

12,405.  Well,  then  we  come  to  the  Consulates,  and 
India  according  to  this  paper  pays  for  the  Khorassan 
agency,  the  But<hlro  agency,  and  miscellaneoas,  respec- 
tively 3,750/.,  6,900/..  and  3,600/.,  making  over  14.000/. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom  contribu- 
tion to  the  Persian  consulates  is  2,900/.  P — My  figures 
■do  not  at  all  agree  with  those.  I  am  unable  to  say 
what  the  occnrate  figures  of  the  British  Govem- 
rnent  are.  I  tried  to  tako  them  out  of  the  estimates, 
but  I  was  not  satisfied  that  I  had  them  complete.  But 
the  statements  sent  by  the  Government  of  India  showed 
lhat  they  were  paying  the  following  sums  in  mpees 
in  the  vear  1886-7;  for  the  Persian  Legation  44,810 
Tnpees;"for  Khorassan,  24,000;  for  Bnshire,  104,250 ; 
for  Turkish  Arabia,  88,400 ;  making  a  total  of  261,460 
rupees,  which,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  at  Uiat  time, 
gave  19,609/. ;  to  which  was  added  10,000/.  pud  by  the 
Government  of  India  in  this  couutij;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  set  that  against  8,000/.  paid  by  Engluid, 


so  that  they  considered  that  out  of  a  total  of  37,6091. 

they  were  paying  29,609/. 

12.406.  I  am  afraid  that  from  these  iwo  acconnts  we 
shall  get  into  rather  a  barren  controversy  ;  do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  come  to  some 
agreement  upon  them  P  I  ought  to  point  out  to  yon 
that  these  figures,  as  given  by  the  Treasury,  were  for 
1891,  whereas  yon  are  dealing  with  1886.  1  gathered 
from  the  figures  yon  gave  that  it  was  at  a  time  when 
India  was  paying  10,000/.  ?— That  is  so.  1  have  the 
figures  for  Indta  lor  a  later  period ;  but  it  is  the  English 
part  that  I  feet  so  uncertain  about.  The  Indian  figures 
have  risen  largely  under  Khoi-aasan  ;  otherwise  they 
are  much  the  same,  and  India  is  now  paying  Hnpeea 
3.94,696— that  is  to  say,  she  was  in  1893Hfc.  It  has 
again  increased  since  that.  Converting  that  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  of  Is.  2}d.  which  was  the  official  rate  of 
that  ^ear,  India  was  paying  in  English  money  24,257/., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  English  payment  of  7,000/., 
which  would  bring  her  payments  np  to  31,267/. ;  and, 
as  far  OS  I  can  judge  fVom  the  English  estimates,  tiie 
total  charge  for  the  Legation  was  12,170/.,  of  which 
India  contributed  7.0C0/.,  so  that  the  net  charge  on  the 
United  Kinedom  would  be  5,170/.  No  doubtthatmust 
be  increased  by  an  estimate  for  non-effective  charges, 
and  very  possibly  there  may  be  something  to  add  for 
establishment;  that  I  suppose  the  Foreign  Office  would 
be  able  to  tell  us.  I  should  have  to  apply  to  them 
to  know  what  they  consider  the  cost ;  but  on  the  figures 
that  I  made  out,  I  think  that  India  is  fmying  more 
than  85  per  cent.,  whereas  under  the  proportion  of  12 
to  5  she  ought  only  to  be  paying  70i  per  cent. 

12.407.  This  account  which  I  have  before  me,  which 
comes  from  the  Tniasury,  comes  to  a  very  different 
result,  because  it  gives  three-fifths  to  India  and  two- 
fifths  to  the  United  Kingdom,  whereas  your  account 
gives  four-fifths  to  India  and  one-fifth  to  the  United 
Kingdom? — Yes,  it  is  very  different. 

12,-108.  You  have  given  me  a  paper  which  I  think 
states  shortly  what  the  point  is  to  which  the  Indian 
Government  would  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Commission,  in  order  that  we  may  express  our  opinion 
as  to  tlie  figure  of  apportionment !' — Yes.  It  is  simply 
whether  or  not  the  7,003/.  is  au  nndaly  large  proportion 
of  the  total  charges. 

12.409.  (Mr.  (.'ourlnpy.)  Do  yon  submit  any  basis  of 
division? — lam  not  authorised  to  recast  the  propor- 
tion of  12  to  5  that  has  existed  now  for  a  great  number 
of  years ;  and  I  really  nm  liardly  competent  to  say  what 
the  relative  interests  of  the  two  Governments  are. 

12.410.  {('hainmn.)  The  pa\ier  you  have  given  me 
gives  a  ratio  slightly  diffwent  to  that.  You  give  7  to  3 
as  the  ratio  of  India  P — ^Yon  will  observe  that  in  the 
calculation  wh'rch  I  gave  yon  I  said  "  supposing  the  pay- 
ments of  India  to  be  as  before  " — ^tbat  is  in  1886-7-~ 
bnt  I  was  able  afterwards  to  find  the  actnal  payments 
for  1893-4. 

12.411.  With  the  7.000/.  P— Tes. 

12.412.  That  represents  the  ratio  payment  according 
to  your  view  P— It  has  increased  recently  because  the 
charges  for  Khorassan  have  very  largely  increued. 

12,413-4.  So  much  depends  upon  the  figures  repre- 
senting ibe  respective  chfu-gesof  the  two  countries  being 
agreed  upon,  tnat  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  that  you 
should  formulate  the  point  to  which  you  desiie  to  call 
our  attention,  after  you  have  ascertained  the  actnal 
pajTntnte  made  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  P — I  hare 
obtained  from  the  Foreign  Office  a  statement  of  ita 
payments  from  1893-4  to  1R95-6  ;•  and  T  now  liand  it  in 
with  the  statement  of  the  payments  by  the  Goveri:ment 
of  India  during  the  same  period.  The  total  paid  by 
the  British  Government  in  the  three  years  was  52£f42/., 
towards  which  India  contributed  21.000/.,  leaving  the 
net  charge  borne  by  the  United  Kingdom,  31,642/. 
According  to  the  acconnts  and  revised  estimates  India 'r 
payments  during  the  same  three  years,  including  tho 
21,000/.  paid  in  England,  were  91,568/.;  so  that  India 
contributed  74'32  per  cent,  of  ihe  total  charges,  or 
about  4  per  cent,  morethan  even  the  pro[»oi-tion  of  |^ths. 
by  which  the  payments  arc  proressedly  regalated.t 

12,416.  Then,  I  think,  the  nest  point  i.'i  the  qnestion 
of  the  payment  for  the  consular  establishments  in 
ChinaP— Tea.  In  1834,  when  the  coti  of  the  establish, 
meats  of  the  Brilibb  Superintendents  of  Trade  in 

*  See  Appendix  6S. 

t  These  flgnm  bsve  since  benn  revised,  with  the  result  that  tb« 
totals  nnw  shown  sre  fn  tho  ndio  of  08*3  for  India  and  41'7  for  the 
United  SinKdom.  jiM  Appendix  Ss. 
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Ghiaa  wae  accepted  aa  a  chai^  oa  the  Imperial 
reveniieB,  it  was  agreed  that  onn-third  should  be 
defrayed  by  India.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
total  cost  of  the  establiBlunentB,  the  amoant  falling  cn 
India  rose  from  an  average  of  A,676I.  between  1835-6 
and  1842-3,  to  22.000?.  or  23,000/.  from  1867-8  to  1871-2. 
From  1859  onwards  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
tmnstantly  protested  against  the  charge,  and  especially 
against  the  claims  for  1872-3  and  sabseqaent  years.  In 
1879  the  Grovemment  of  India  proposed  an  annaal  pay- 
ment of  10,0001.  In  1877-8  a  payment  was  made  by  the 
India  Office  of  58,327/.  in  satisfaction  of  all  arrears  to 
March  Slst.  1876,  thns  making  the  average  annual 
payment  20,9621.  from  April  1st,  1867,  to  that  date. 
The  Treasury,  however,  demurred  to  so  great  a  reduc- 
tion  as  was  implied  by  agreeing  to  10,000!.  a  year  from 
India ;  and  at  length  15,0001.  a  year  was  accepted  with 
effect  from  April  Ist,  1876.  This  arrangement,  in  spite 
of  protests  that  the  ofawrge  was  too  heavy,  luted  till 
1890,  when  a  larther  reduction  to  12,5001.  was  accepted, 
as  a  mean  between  15,0002.  and  10,000!.,  the  agreement 
to  be  in  force  tiH  Harch  31st.  1900. 

12.416.  And  that  was  under  the  award  of  what  is 
oallc^  Uie  Foreign  Office  Conference  P— Yes.  The  only 
fiutiter  point  ubat  I  wish  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission is  that  tho  Government  of  India  agreed  to  the 
plan  to  have  a  fixed  payment  bo  that  they  may  know 
really  what  they  have  to  pay ;  and,  unfOTtunately,  a 
payment  fixed  in  sterling  is  by  no  means  so  fixed  if 
payable  in  rapees.  When  the  present  amount  was 
adopted  in  1890-1,  exchange  was  at  lo.  5tf.  per  mpco  ; 
it  is  now  about  Is.  2d.,  and  has  been  as  low  as  1».  0\d. 
In  1876-7,  when  exchange  was  at  Is.  8Jrf.,  a  payment 
of  15,0001.  cost  Rx.  17,561.  In  1890-1,  when  exchange 
was  at  Is.  5d.,  a  payment  of  12,000(.  cost  nearly  t£e 
same  amoont — Rx.  17,447.  In  1896-7,  when  exchange 
was  at  Is.  2d.,  a  payment  of  10,000/.  cost  Rx.  17,143,  so 
that,  though  nominally  a  tixed  payment,  the  bnrden  on 
India  throngh  the  fall  in  exchange  has  risen  by  60  per 
cent.,  and  in  1894-5  it  -was  nearly  57  per  cent,  over  the 
charge  in  1876-7.  In  paying  12.500?.  now  we  are 
really  paying  Kx.  21,428,  whereas  if  it  was  reduced  to 
10,000Z.  we  should  be  practically  paying  about  the 
same  as  was  fixed  in  1876-7  and  again  in  1890-1. 

12.417.  That  is  a  complaint  directed  against  the 
inconvenience  of  the  fall  in  exchange  f — It  is  so. 

12)418.  Of  course  the  Imperial  Government  paid  tbe 
Bum  in  sterling,  nnd.  put  into  plain  language,  }ou  are 
asking  the  Imperia]  Government  to  bear  the  loss  of 
exchange  instead  of  the  Indian  Government.  Is  it  not 
so  P — If  their  payments  in  sterling  remain  the  same, 
that  would  be  BO ;  1  do  not  know  whether  that  is  so. 

12,419  {Mr.  Vowrlney.)  What  is  the  correnoy  of 
China  P— It  is  a  silvtir  ourrencT^,  dollars  and  haikwan 
taels  are  the  coins. 

12,^.  (Chairman.)  That  is  the  case.  At  first  sight 
one  would  si^  that  the  establishment  in  China  would 
be  paid  in  silver,  bat  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  they 
are  all  fixed  in  sterling  P — I  believe  so. 

12,481.  And  we  have  to  pay  in  sterling  or  t^ie 
equivalent  of  sterling ;  and,  therefore,  of  coarse  your 
share  most  be  in  we  equivalent  of  sterling  P— The 
aaluries  of  the  legion  are  in  sterling.  The  obarges 
for  buildii^B,  mamtenance,  and  so  forth,  wonld  be  in 
silver. 

12,422.  And  the  wages  of  natives  are  in  silver?— 
Tes ;  establishments  generally. 

12,^.  Apart  f^m  the  burden  inflicted  npon  India 
by  the  fall  in  exchange,  do  you  remonstrate  on  general 
vnunds  against  the  present  partition? — >>o,  excepting 
that  I  have  to  represent  to  the  Commission  that  the 
Government  of  India  have  for  20  years  been  contending 
that  10,000^.  a  year  in  sterling  was'  the  utmost  they 
ought  to  bi  called  npon  to  pay. 

12,424.  Apart  from  any  exchange  question,  on  what 
do  yon  base  that  contention  P — It  was  not  ou  any  exact 
arithmetical  ealcnlation,  I  think ;  but  many  years  ago 
the  Hast  India  Company  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  was  to  involve  them  in  a  charge  of  about  4,0007. 
a  year  ;  and,  the  establishments  having  been  enormously 
increased,  the  Government  of  India  said  that  they 
could  noc  afford  to  pay  at  a  rate  which  had  then  risen 
to  about  20.0001.  a  year  or  more  than  that,  and  they 
considered  that  10,000/.  was  the  otmost  they  ought  to 
be  required  to  pay.  They  have  no  means  themselves 
of  checking  the  expenditure  there,  and  they  do  not 
approve  of  having  their  contribution  increased  b\ 
measures  over  which  they  had  no  control;  hut  I  do  not 
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think  that  tbe  10,0001.  was  baaed  on  any  particular 
calculation. 

12.425.  (Sir  Donald  titexart.)  Was  it  not  on  the  gronnd 
that  we  had  very  little  interest  now  in  China  apart  from 
the  opium  traffic  ? — That  mm  the  reason  why  the 
GOT'cmment  of  India  declined  to  keep  on  adding  and 
adding  to  their  contribution. 

12.426.  That  is  tho  point. 

12.427.  {Mr.  Buchamin.)  The  commercial  connection 
was  much  closer  in  1834  than  later? — ^Yes,  in  those 
dayu  the  East  India  Company  had  a  direct  monc^Iy  of 
the  trade. 

12.428.  Qniteso. 

12.429.  (Chairman.)  And  up  to  1834  the  East  India 
Company  paid  the  whole  charge  of  the  few  consnlates 
that  existed  in  China,  I  think  ?-^Yes,  I  believe  it  wte 
so. 

12.430.  (Jtfr.  Bmhantin.)  Yoa  wonld  contend  that  the 
increase  in  tho  establishments  in  China  has  been  dne  to 
Imperial  interests  rather  than  to  Indian  interests  P — I 
know  of  no  Indian  interests  that  should  have  led  tosneh 
an  increase. 

I2,4ill.  {Chaimum.)  Well,  I  suppose  the  Treasury 
maintain  that  the  equitable  way  of  measuring  Hoe 
charge  on  India  is  to  compare  onr  trade  to  China,  with 
that  of  India  to  China.  Now  it  is  an  argument  tm 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  India's  share 
of  the  trade  cannot  be  put  at  less  than  25  per  eent., 
and,  putting  the  divisible  charge  at  abont  60,0001.  a 
year,  this  proportion  would  give  a  charge  o^  abont 
15,0001.  a  year  against  India,  and  the  Treasury  have 
been  contending  for  that  contribution.  Do  yon  con- 
sider that  an  unfair  basis  npon  which  to  fix  the  contri- 
bution ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  charge  India  with 
a  proportion  of  the  establishments  based  simply  on 
tho  trade.  I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
whole  of  tho  trade  between  India  and  China  should  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  solely  Indian,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Tbe  shipping  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  British  owners.  No  doubt  the 
opium  trade  is  largely  carried  on  by  natives  of  India. 

12.432.  But  you  observe  that  that  is  on^  an  estimate 
of  what  India's  share  iu  the  total  trade  is  ?— -Yes. 

12.433.  Supposing  that  these  figures  are  correct,  and 
that  25  per  cent,  represents  India  s  share  in  the  trade  of 
tho  Empire  with  China,  would  yuu  say  then  tliat  15,000/. 
u  year,  being  25  per  cent,  of  ihe  total  cost,  is  unfair? — 
Uyr  point  is  that  the  trade  between  India  and  China  is 
not  exclusively  Indian ;  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
British  owners ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
India  shonld  be  debited  with  a  proportion  relative  to  the 
volume  of  trade  between  India  and  China,  as  compued 
with  that  between  England  and  the  other  colonies  and 
China. 

12.434.  If  yon  are  going  to  make  any  arrangement 
between  India  and  England  as  two  partners,  is  not  that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  arrangements  mnst  be  made. 
Can  we  go  mto  such  details  as  yon  mention,  and  meet 
with  any  snccess  ?  Must  we  not  be  contented  in  the 
long  run  with  some  such  rough  method  of  calculation 
as  is  afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  trade  of  the  oonn- 
tries  ? — I  think,  if  it  were  accepted,  yon  would  have  to 
press  it  much  fhrther,  because  India  would  have  to  take 
a  share  in  the  establishments  at  the  Cape  or  in  Australia 
or  many  other  places. 

12.435.  No,  hardly  so,  because  in  this  case  the  United 
Kingdom  is  taking  the  whole  of  the  charge  of  the 
Colonial  trade  with  China,  as  I  understand  it? — Yes, 
the  United  Kingdom  takes  the  whole  of  tiut  char^, 
on  Uie  ground  that  she  is  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  establishments 
in  China. 

12.436.  Bat  she  debits  India  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion based  on  India's  trade? — Yes,  but  she  doos  not 
debit  it  to  other  colonies. 

12.437.  No,  but,  as  far  as  that  goes,  it  has  always  been 
tbe  case  as  between  England  and  India,  but  it  has  not 
been  the  case  with  the  Colonies,  that  any  adjustment  of 
that  kind  has  taken  plf.ce  P — I  do  not  know  why  India 
should  be  charged  un  such  a  principle  as  that. 

12.438.  Formerly,  India,  while  she  had  a  mono  poly, 
bore  the  whole  charge,  and  the  United  Kingdom  paid 
nothing? — Quite  bo,  but  tbe  English  Government  took 
that  monopoly  away  from  her. 

12,438ti.  And  then  reduced  the  charge  to  India  pro- 
portionately ;  and  since  that  time  the  ruling  idea  has 
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been  that  the  apportionment  Bhonid  bear  Bome  rolation 
to  the  trade  I  do  not  think  the  GroTernment  of  India 
haa  ever  accepted  that  aa  a  principle. 

12.439.  Yon  allow  that  you  may  rightly  contribute 
Bomething  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

12.440.  What  is  yonr  roeaunre  of  the  Kometbing  P— I 
am  afraid  that  I  can  only  say  that  the  Government  of 
India  meamire  it  at  lO.OOOZ.  aa  the  mazimutn. 

13.441.  Why  P— I  do  not  know  why. 

12.448.  Why  not  5.0001.  f 

12.443.  {Sir  Ralph  Kmx.)  la  it  becanse  15,000(.  is  the 
nun  named  and  lO.OOOi.  is  5,0001.  less  than  15.060i.  P— 
Becanse  they  think  that  an  increase  from  4,000^  tu 
10,0002.  is  quit«  snfficieiit. 

12.444.  (Sir  Donald  f^teumrt.)  But  I  presume  that,  if 
it  were  not  for  Lidia's  direct  interest  in  the  opinm 
trade,  India  would  deoluie  to  pay  anything  P — Yef  ;  the 
chu'ge  has  ^own  up  from  India  s  trade  with  China — not 
only  ihe  opinm  trade,  but  trade  with  China  generally. 

12.445.  That  is  the  only  remnant!' — And  the  only 
^rourd,  I  suppose,  for  submitting  to  it  still  is  the  great 
interest  which  India  has  in  the  opium  trade,  or  rather 
the  opium,  revenue,  I  should  say. 

12.446.  (Uhairmttn.)  Of  oourse  wo  gft  into  very  diffi- 
unit  qneations  if  wo  go  into  a  mure  ininnte  division 
than  that.  For  instance,  I  suppose  the  Imperial 
Oorerument  would  argue  that  at  present,  at  all  events, 
India  is  much  more  iniercsted  than  England  in  the 
trade,  'because  something  tike  one-eleventh  or  one- 
twelfth  of  her  revenue  is  derived  from  opinm,  which  is 
Bold  in  China  P — The  proportion  haa  fallen  greatly  in 
recent  years. 

12.447.  It  is  falling,  it  is  true;  hut  still  it  occupios 
that  relation  at  present,  docs  it  notP — About  7  to  9  per 
cent,  of  the  net  revcnne  is  now  derived  from  opinm 
Bent  to  China. 

12,44S.  It  is  not  desirable  to  minimise  India's  interest 
in  having  officers  to  look  after  such  a  material  interest 
to  India  as  thatP---Oh  no,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Goremment  of  India  would  at  all  wish  to  disclaim 
interest  in  keeping  the  establishmeDtb  effective. 

12.449.  But  is  not  the  Indian  way  of  dealing  with 
this  iomewhat  like  Oriental  bargaining  in  a  razaar. 
England  puts  in  this  clum  for  15,0002.,  and  India  says 
"l&ke  it  10.000?.;  we  will  give  10,00W."  P— India 
never  agreed  to  give  more  than  10,0002.  except  after  a 
long  controversy  which  went  on  for  more  than  five 
years  ;  and.  in  order  to  close  a  very  troublesome  corres- 
pondence, they  said  that,  they  wonld  pay  the  arrears, 
which  amountfid  to  20,000?.  or  21,000?.  a  year,  but  they 
would  not  agree  any  longer  to  pay  any  more  than 
10,0001.  The  12,600/.  at  which  it  is  now  fixed  was 
merely  agreed  upon  as  a  mean  between  the  two 
proposalB. 

12,45^.  Is  that  an  unfair  result  >  Let  me  put  this 
case.  (I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept  my  figures) ;  the 
Indian  trade  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  Imperial  trade ;  25 
per  cent,  of  the  Consular  charge  amounts  to  15,000?.  a 
year  J  that,  therefore,  is  not  a  very  unjust  demand  on 
tho  part  of  England.  Then  India,  I  think  vou  say, 
without  any  special  ground  upon  which  to  biise  the 
reduction,  says,  "  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  convenient 
•'  for  us  to  pay  more  than  10,000?."  That,  practically, 
goes  before  the  Prime  Minister  at.  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  he  settled  12,500/. ;  is  that  a  very  unfair  result  P — I 
am  not  at  all  diBpnting  the  award.  I  only  mention 
that  the  payment  of  10,0(»0^  a  year,  wbioh  India  has 
aooepted  as  the  maximnm,  is  now  really  as  heavy  a 
burden  to  her  as  15,0001.  a  year  was. 

12.451.  Yes,  unluckily  that  is  the  result  of  the  fall 
in  exchange  P — Yes,  it  is  now  as  heavy  aa  it  wsb  without 
that  fall,  which  is  the  great  cause  of  India's  diffionlties. 

12.452.  You  are  in  hopes  that,  the  rupee  may  rise, 
are  you  not  P — Yes. 

12.453.  {Mr.  Courfney.)  H  may  point  to  a  revision  in 
the  diplomatic  salaries  in  China — Yea.  I  should  not 
like  to  base  our  oontribntiou  on  tho  prospect  of  the 
rupee  rising. 

12.454.  Or  on  the  prospect  of  the  revision  of  salaries  P 
— Or  on  the  prospect  of  the  revision  of  salaries  over 
which  India  has  no  control. 

12.455.  (Mr.  Buchnnan.)  At  the  Foreign  Office  Con- 
ference, when  this  subsidy  was  fixed,  Wii.«  it  ar>}nied 
out  at  all  on  tho  proportion  of  Indian  trade  P — I  think  it 
was  taken  simply  as  tho  mean.   The  grounds  for  tho 


two  ohargOB  were  not  investigated.  It  was  merely 
that  a  long  controversy  was  closed  by  striking  a  mean 
between  the  two. 

12.456.  You  are  not  prepared,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Government,  to  accept  the  principle  of  taking  the 
apportionment  on  the  basis  of  the  proportions  of  tho 
tiadeP  —  No,  the  Goverianont  of  Inaia  havo  never 
accepted  that  as  a  ground  for  varying  the  tiubsidy. 

12.457.  Nor  do  you  accept  the  Chairman's  definition 
of  Indian  trade  with  China  P — 1  have  not  investigated 
shat; ;  1  should  not  like  to  accept  it  witlurat  looking 

into  it. 


12,458.  {Chairman.)  T  am  onh'  putting  this  foi-ward 
purely  as  the  Treasury  view.  I  do  not  wish  to  commit 
you  in  any  shape  or  kind  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures  ? 
—One  reason  why  I  should  not  like  to  tak^  it  is  that 
the  ^ures  of  the  trAdc  are  reduced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  tables  at  a  sterling  rate  calculated  on  the 
fall  in  silver.  I  think  that  they  would  be  very  different 
if  they  were  rendered  in  silver  prices,  for  past  yeurs  at 
any  rate. 

12,469.  {Mr.  Bwijuinan.)  Havo  you  evertried  to  make 
any  of  these  bargains  in  rapieeR,  and  not  in  sterling? — 
The  British  Government  never  will  accept  the  payment 
made  here  in  rupees,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  not  accept 
the  fall  in  exchange.  Some  of  the  payments  axe  mAoa 
in  Eastern  countries,  and  then  tney  are  sifttled  in 
silver. 

12.460.  There  hau  been  no  pressure  put  upon  the 
Home  Government  by  the  Indiiin  Government,  since 
the  great  fall  in  exchange,  to  got  the  Home  Government, 
if  not  to  accept  the  whole,  at  least  to  accept  part  of  the 
loss  by  exchange  P — In  particular  cases  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  mado  great  endeavours  to  do  so ; 
and  they  have  repeatedly  said'  that  they  must  limit 
their  payment  to  so  many  rupees ;  but  it  bus  never 
been  found  possible  to  enforce  that,  unless  wo  could 
arrange  at  the  same  time  that  the  payment  should  bo 
made  in  tho  EaBfc.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  the 
Chiongmai  Yice-Goosulate  is  settled  in  rupees,  because 
it  is  paid  there  by  bills  drawn  on  Calcutta. 

12.461.  But  I  understand  that  a  good  many  of  the 
payments  in  China  are  |>aid  in  silver.    Wonld  not  that 

give  a  sort  of  claim  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  ludian 
ovemmout  ? — The  claim  on  tis'  is  prepared  here  by 
the  Treasury. 

12.462.  And  you  sinply  pay  in  sterling  over  liere 't — 
Yes. 

12,46>t.  (CAomaon.)  Mr.  Buchanan  will  recollect  thai, 
when  he  debits  the  China  Consulate,  be  does  not  aeo  so 
many  pounds  for  the  salaries  of  the  superior  officers, 
and  so  many  taels  for  the  current  oxpeuses  nnd  for  tho 
wages  of  native  servants.  All  that  is  turned  into 
sterling,  and  the  Indian  contribution  is  fixed  on  the 
result,  which  you  bear  in  sterling  P — Yos. 

32.464.  (Jlfr.  (Juurtney.)  Haa  the  Indian  Ciovernment 
ever  pressed  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  pro- 
priety of  re-considering  the  ]niyment9  in  China  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  silver? — I 
think  not,  because  the  controversy  which  was  curriud 
on  with,  I  may  almost  say,  acrimony  for  some  yoars, 
was  at  the  time  when  exchange  had  not  fallen  so  inncfa. 
and  tho  ground  of  complaint  then  wom  tho  groat  in- 
crease of  the  charges  in  China. 

12.465.  (Sir  Andrew  Scohle.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
question  of  Sir  Henry  Waterfield,  These  comributious 
to  the  missions  in  China  and  Persia  are  survivals  from 
the  old  Kaat  India  Company  times,  are  they  not  ? — 
Yes. 

12.466.  Ajid  the  East  India  Company  had  diplomutic 
arrangements  of  their  own  with  these  countries  iu  the 
first  inotancc,  I  believe  P — Diplomatic  arrangements  iu 
Persia,  consularcstabliKhnients  in  China.  Itnink  there 
was  no  legation  at  that  time. 

12.467.  {CJiainnan.)  Was  there  not  a  Miniati-r  previous 
to  1834  P— Wa^  it  so  old  as  that  P  I  did  not  know  that 
there  had  been  a  resident  Mioiater.  Of  i-ounie  one 
knows  the  celebrated  Macartney  mission. 

12.468.  But  was  not  Sir  George  Staunton  before  that 
time  P — Yes,  but  I' think  he  was  not  Minister, 

12,460.  {Sir  AinJrfiW  Svoble.)  What  I  wanted  to  brin" 

out  was  this,  that  tho  British  Government  now  take's 

over  tho  diplomatic  arrangementij  with  both  those 
countries  ? — Yes. 

12,470.  And  claim^j  this  payment  rather  as  a  survival 
from  old  times  than  on  any  other  ground  P — I  thin  k  sv. 
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Of  ooane  thu  claim  is  baaed  on  senricea  rendered  to 
India  at  present,  Imt  it  is  the  result  of  what  passed  in 

former  jears. 

12.471.  Bat  the  miuisters  in  Persia  and  in  China  are 
under  the  Foreign  O^ce,  and  not  in  any  woj  nnderthe 
Government  of  India  P — That  is  so  now. 

12.472.  [Chaimian.)  Well,  we  will  pasa  on  to  the 
Jeddah  Consulate  ? — "  In  view  of  the  nnmber  of  Indian 
"  pilgrims  passins  through  Jeddah  to  Mecca,  India 
"  agreed  to  pay  naif  the  net  coat  of  the  conaalate. 
*'  The  amount  is  revised  triennialty,  on  the  actual 
"  charge  in  the  three  preceding  years.  The  triennial 
"  payments  hare  been  fixed  at  475i.  5001.,  4101.,  4582., 

and  now  4261." 

12.473.  Do  yaa  make  any  remonstranoe  on  that  P— 

No. 

12.474.  You  agree  that  that  is  a  fair  division  P — I 
think  it  is  a  fair  ditision. 

12.475.  Then  the  Chiei^;mai  Consulate ;  what  is  the 
history  of  that  P— It  in  a  vice-consulate,  which  has  been 
founded  in  consequence  of  the  interests  of  India  in 
Siam,  and  India  has  agreed  to  pay  its  cost.  The  con* 
tribntion  was  assessed  in  1891  at  Bs.  12,022,  and, 
allowing  for  non-effective  charges  and  expenses  of  all 
kinds,  buildings  and  furniture,  the  total  was  estimated 
at  fts.  15,020,  and  India  has  agreed  to  pay  that  sum  up 
to  the  present  time.  There  has  not  yet  been  any 
revision  of  the  amount.  I  suppose  it  will  be  very 
shortly  revised. 

12.476.  In  that  case  also,  I  nuderstand  yon  are  not 
making  an^  remonstrance,  are  you  'f — No.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  the  rupees  are  paid  by  bills  drawn  ou 
the  Comptroller  General  in  Calcutta,  and  there  is  no 
difficolty  in  the  matter  of  exchange. 

12.477.  (Jfr.  BuchatKin.)  Is  that  the  only  oontribntion 
towards  the  expenses  in  Siam  P — That  is  the  only  one. 

12.478.  Is  that  the  only  oontribntion  that  the  Imperial 

Government  has  asked  from  the  Indian  Government 
towards  the  diplomatic  or  conaolar  establishments 
outside  its  area,  with  the  exception  of  Persia  and  China  ? 
— The  only  payment  oE  a  permanent  character,  besidesi 
that  for  Jeddah,  which  I*  have  already  mentioned.  In 
the  case  of  what  was  called  the  Mekong  Bufier  State 
Commission,  India  shared  the  expense  of  Mr.  Scott's 
mission  and  his  party.  That  was  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment which  has  passed  away. 

12.479.  (Oiairinan.)  Then  we  come  to  the  subsidies 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  the  mail  service  between  Bussorah  and  Baghdad, 
and  in  aid  of  the  steamship  service  ou  the  Karnu  river  P 
— Tbe  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There  is  a 
fiulmdy  for  tbe  navigation  of  the  Tigris  which  dates 
from  1863.  That  is  paid  in  India,  and  a  new  contract 
has  recently  been  made  for  10  years — at  least  it  has 
been  agreed  to,  but  I  believe  the  contract  is  not  yet 
signed ;  it  is  a  reduction  from  36,000  rapeos  to  24,000 
mpecs  a  year.  The  other  pai't  of  the  (juestion  is  in 
re^tion  to  the  navigation  of  the  Kamn  river,  for  which 
a  subsidy  has  been  granted  here  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment since  1890.  At  firnt  I  hey  gave  3,000i.  a  year, 
which  has  been  now  reduced  to  2,0002.  for  a  time.  The 
^dian  Grovemmont  shared  that  subsidy ;  but  they  have 
lately  protested  agjainst  making  any  payment,  and,  as  I 
understand  the  pomt.  they  say  tliat  they  are  willing,  in 
conaideration  cf  the  interests  of  the  lai^  native  Indian 
community  which  there  is  at  Bf^hdad,  to  pay  the 
suliaidy  for  carrying  on  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris; 
but  tbey  do  not  think  that  Indian  interests  are  to  an 
equal  degree  promoted  by  the  navigation  of  the  Karun. 
It  they  are  called  on  to  share  in  the  subsidy  for  the 
Karun,  they  think  the  British  Government  should 
shnre  in  the  subsidy  for  tbe  Tigris ;  or  they  are  content 
to  pay  ihe  subsidy  for  the  Tiana  and  leave  the  British 
Government  to  pay  the  subsidy  for  the  Kamn. 

12.480.  That  is  the  position  which  the  Indian  Oo- 
Tcmment  wish  to  bring  before  the  OommisBionP — 
Tea. 

12.481.  And  the  contention,  I  tuppose,  will  be  that 
the  English  Government  iihould  lake  tbe  Karun  subsidy, 
the  Indian  Government  bftTing  to  pay  that  for  the 
Tigri;  ? — That  1  understand  to  be  the  point  which  they 
wish  to  bring  bufore  the  CommiKbion. 

12.482.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  1  think  the  payment 
now  is  entirely  dependent  npon  the  report  of  this  Com- 
misaion. 

12.483.  [Chairman.)  If  that  lie  so,  we  should  heu 
both  sidea  of  the  case  P— Tea,  the  Indian  Gorernmenl 
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have  (ureed  to  pay  temponrilj,  pendinff  the  otnnioii 
of  the  Commission  on  this  snbjeut. 

12.484.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
aabsidy  for  the  Elarun  navigation  'i  Was  it  undertaken 
for  political  reasons,  or  under  what  circumstances  P — 
I  think  it  was  for  both  commercial  and  political  reasons. 

It  waa  thought  that  any  oompaiqr  oarrying  on  trade  on   

tiiat  river  would  neoeaaarily  do  so  at  a  Joes  for  aome 

time,  and,  therefore,  might  require  a  aabsidy ;  bnt  that 
the  tntereats  of  trade  general^  wonld  be  promoted  by 
having  Tessels  constantly  up  the  river  as  fw  as  Ahma, 
and  trade  going  on  with  fflinster,  and  that  it  waa 
poiitioally  ^airable  thna  to  keep  open  the  navigation 
for  Britira  veasds. 

12.485.  Do  yon  happen  to  reoolleot  hov  that  {mtpoaal 
was  brought  before  die  Indian  GoremmentP — ^!!nie 
fixBi  letter  relating  to  the  sabaidT  waa  one  from  ihe 
Foreign  Office,  dated  20  May  1890,  which  inclosed  an 
application  from  Hessra.  Lynch,  the  proprietors  aX  the 
(Agris  and  Enprates  Steam  Navigation  0(mip«7,  to  the 
Fornun  Office  and  the  India  O^e,  to  grant  to  them  a 
anbaiay  Ua  the  navigation  of  the  river  Kanm. 

12.486.  I  suppose  the  Imperial  Government  put  to 
the  Indian  Government,  aa  a  reaaon  why  they  should 
contribute,  that  both  coonferiee  iu«  interested  in  Pmia  P 
— That  was  the  gronod  on  which  India  waa  brought  into 
it.  I  see  in  the  first  letter  I  have  of  Mr.  Lynch  he  utjh : 
"  In  November  1888,  my  company,  aoting  in  oonoert 
*'  with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  took  immediate 
"  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the  Kamn  Biver,  br 
"  sending  their  steuners  to  navigate  it,  and  to  establish 
"  the  right  of  navigation  urged  by  Her  Mf^esty's 
'*  Government.  It  was  felt  that  the  occasional  visit  of 
"  a  steamer  would  be  of  little  avail  to  open  up  this 
"  important  trade  route,  and  from  November  lw8  to 
'*  the  present  day  a  foi  tuightly  service  has  been  main- 
"  tained,  and  the  mails  tiave  been  carried  fVee  of 
"  charge." 

12.487.  That  waa  all  done  in  communication  with  the 
Foreign  Office  ? — Yes,  the  two  offices  were  in  constant 
commnnioation  at  that  time  on  the  subject. 

12.488.  (iS'tr  Donald  Stewart.)  Bnt  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  line  is'  the  shortest  ronte  to  Ispahan  and  Teheran  P 
— It  is,  certainly,  to  Ispahan.  I  snppoae  it  would  be 
to  Teheran  also,  but  certainly  to  Ispahan. 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart)  If  there  was  a  good  road  from 
Karun  to  the  capital  it  would  stimulate  trade  enor- 
mously. 

12.489.  {Chairman.)  It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Com- 
mission to  make  the  senaration  of  interests  between 
England  and  India  in  tne  case  of  the  Karun.  If  in 
other  cases  the  interest  of  India  is  admitted,  what 
answer  would  you  make  to  that? — I  am  hardly  com- 

fetent  to  spoak  of  tbe  political  interests.  I  am  afrtiid 
can  only  refer  to  the  Political  Secretary  for  that 
information  ;  but,  as  regards  the  trade,  I  du  not  think 
that  India  has  any  such  interest  in  the  trade  up  the 
river  Karun  as  she  has  in  the  trade  on  the  rivw  Tigris. 
There  is  a  very  large  Indian  community  at  Baghdad, 
and  undonbtedly  communication  between  India  and 
Baghdad  is  of  importance  to  India.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  such  direct  oommnnioation  with  Shuaier 
or  Ahwaz,  or  Ispahaiv  although,  no  doubt,  some  Indian 
traffic  might  go  that  way. 

12.490.  Up  the  Kamn  river  is  not  by  any  means  a 
opulous  country,  and  there  is  very  little  trade  P — I 
elieve  so. 

12,491-2.  We  should  have  to  hear  from  the  Foreign 
Office  if  they  have  got  any  special  ground  on  which  they 
can  defend  tbe  charge  ? — Yes,  I  rhmk  from  the  Foreign 
Office  and  from  M  r.  Leu  Warner,  the  Political  Secretary 
of  this  office,  it'  necessary. 

12,49^.  Then  there  is  the  Mekong  Commission?— 
The  Mekong  Commission  I  referred  to  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  India's  share  in  the 
expenses  was  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  the  temporary 
expedition  of  Mr.  Scott  and  his  party.  There  is  no 
permanent  charge  tn  connection  with  it. 

12,494.  There  is  nothing  that  yon  call  attention  to  on 
that  point  P — No. 

(Jfr.  Suchanan.)  India  only  bore  a  part  of  it. 

13,'^5.  {Chairman.)  You  mentioned  two  or  thretf 
other  cases  in  which  payments  are  made  by  the  two 
Governments  for  joint  services ;  for  instance,  payments 
for  emigrants P-— Yes;  certain  payments  by  India; 
3001.  a  year  paid  to  the  consul  at  Reunion  for  haw 
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allowanoo  and  other  inotdental  expenses ;  and  an  ontlay 
not  ezceedii^  2001.  a  year  for  two  interproteri. 

13.496.  Do  you  demnr  to  that  P— No.  Those  are  in 
the  interests  of  the  Indian  emigrants,  and  1  think  very 
proper  ohargea  ;  and  in  1884  India  agreed  to  pay  lOOl 
a  year  to  the  Consul  at  Snrinam,  which  was  raised  in 

1886  to  150/.,  on  the  same  ground. 

12.497.  Then  there  is  a  payment  made  on  acconot  of 
the  International  Tariffs  Bureau  at  Brussels  P — Yes,  that 
is  a  charge  which  is  divided  among  many  nations,  and 
India's  ware  is  4,970  ft«noB.  I  hare  no  comment  to 
make  on  that. 

12.498.  India,  I  suppose,  is  free  not  to  join  that  P— She 
voluntarily  joined  ana  took  her  rateable  share. 

12.499.  Imperial  Institute  P — It  is  stated  in  the 
printed  note  that  India  ooutributes  1,000^.  a  year, 
which  was  the  case  when  that  pftper  was  written  ;  but 
the  payment  now  is  7501.  a  year,  oeaides  which  India 
bears  the  charge  of  the  talary  of  the  Cnrator  of  the 
Indian  section,  which  is  5001.  a  year,  and  iucidental 
expenses  for  fittings  and  no  forth  whioh  are  estimated 
to  come  CO  about  6001.  a  year, 

12.500.  That  I  take  it  is  a  voluntary  charge?— A 
voluntary  charge;  ic  is  under  the  monf^ement  of  a 
special  committee. 

12,500a.  That,  I  think,  leaves  only  one  other 
question,  namely,  Aden  P— Yes. 

12.501.  First  of  all,  perhaps  you  will  toll  ns  what  the 
relations  between  England  and  India  are  with  regard 
to  Aden,  and  next  what  is  the  point  upon  which  you 
would  think  the  Commlssiou  might  make  a  recommen- 
dation P — Yes ;  it  is  important  that  the  Commission 
should  have  this  pap3r  on  Aden  before  them.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  take  it  as  you  have  it  put 
in  or  wish  me  to  read  it  in  evidence.  That  statement 
h«s  been  carefully  prepared. 

12.502.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  It  is  included  in  your 
memorandum? — Yes.  1  have  nothing  to  add  to  that 
statement.  It  has  been  prepared  by  the  Political 
Committee  of  this  Office.  The  whole  charge  for  Aden 
is  borne  by  the  Government  of  India,  excepting  that 
connected  with  the  special  defences,  in  which  the 
British  Government  has  shared,  equally  with  the 
Government  of  India ;  aud  the  point  that  is  put 
before  the  Commission  is  that  tne  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  directly  and  in  respect  to 
its  ^reat  dependencies,  Australia  and  the  Cape,  and 
also  )ts  foreign  trade,  are  so  very  large  that  it  is  thought 
that  a  oontriDUtion  sboald  be  made  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  payments  for  Aden,  aud 
that  India  should  not  be  left  to  b^r  the  whole  cost. 

1'2,.503.  Having  obtained  a  considerable  concession  as 
regards  fortifications,  you  want  to  drive  chat  home  — 
I  have  no  objection  to  drive  it  home  in  that  way,  but 
it  is  not  on  that  gronnd  that  the  claim  is  preferred. 

12.504.  (Mr.  BueJuman.)  The  Home  Gfovernment 
share  of  the  expense  of  fortification  is  limited,  is  it 
QotP— The  charge  for  those  special  defences  ia  divided 
in  the  following  manner :  the  cost  of  the  works  is 
eqnally  shared,  the  payment  by  the  British  Gk>vem- 
m«it  oeing  limited  to  a  fixed  sum ;  che  cost  of  the 
armaments  is  also  shared,  the  payment  by  India  being 
limited  to  a  specified  amoant.  That  is  to  say,  in  each 
case  the  Government  which  was  carrying  on  the  work 
was  to  bear  any  excess  over  the  original  estimate. 

12.505.  {Chairman.)  And  as  far  as  the  works  go, 
were  the  wwks  completed  within  the  estimates  r — The 
works  were  estimated  to  cosu  about  213,000^.;  the 
IJnited  Kingdom  agreed  to  pay  a  moiety,  or  106,673/., 
and  she  "^s  paid  that.  The  accounts  are  being 
received  from  India,  and  rather  fairly  bear  out  the 
estimate,  although  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
somewhat  exceeded ;  bnt  the  share  of  che  British 
Government  i-*  limited.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of 
the  armaments  was  to  be  borne  by  India  to  the  extent 
of  52,655/.,  and  for  that  acconnts  have  practically  been 
rendered,  thongh  1  think  it  is  still  subject  to  some 
adjustment. 

12.506.  Bnt  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  armaments 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  was  expected  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  the  armament  has  cost  more  than  the 
estimate.  I  am  speaking  of  the  revised  estimate  which 
the  British  Government  accepted. 

12.507.  At  one  time  there  was  a  bargain  made 
between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment; the  Indifui  Crovemment  were  to  complete  the 


works  on  a  certain  estimate  of  which,  we  will  say,  the 
British  Government  were  to  take  one  half,  but  it  waa 

not  to  exceed  a  certain  sum  P — Yes. 

12.508.  As  I  onderstand  you.  those  works  have  been 
completed  for  something  very  like  that  sum  P — Yes. 

12.509.  Therefore  the  limit  which  was  imposed  upon 
England  bus  not  been  a  source  of  heavy  charge  to 
India,  who,  of  course,  would  have  to  pay  any  overplus. 
But  on  the  other  side  my  recollection  is  that  the 
armament  estimate  waa  very  touch  exceeded? — The 
original  estimate  was  exceeded. 

12.510.  Aud  if  so,  does  it  not  follow  that  England  had 
Co  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  she  ever  expected  to  have 
to  pay  for  armaments  P — 1  think  you  are  referring  to 
the  origimvl  estimate  which  wus  completely  thrown 
aside.  The  works  were  altered  and  another  estimate 
for  the  armament  prepared  ;  but  the  revised  estimates 
have  been  practically  adhered  to  in  both  cases,  as  far 
as  I  know.  In  regard  tu  che  cost  of  the  armaments, 
yon  rather  imply  that  it  was  the  fanlt  of  India  that  the 
estimate  was  exceeded,  bat  that  waa  prepued  at  the 
War  Office. 

12.511.  It  has  been  a  great  source  of  contention,  but 
without  the  figures  before  me  I  should  not  like  to  rely 
upon  my  memorj.  I  think  Sir  Ralph  Knox  will 
confirm  me  that  in  a  number  of  colonial  ports  there 
WiLS  a  division  made  between  the  armament  and  the 
works.  The  works,  I  think,  often  were  carried  out 
for  the  sum  oriffinally  sdpnlated;  the  armaments 
which  England  ondertook — I  am  not  spealcing  now  of 
India  atone  bnt  of  different  colmiea— exceeded  very 
mnch  che  estimate,  and,  theiefore*  what  was  intended 
or^nally  to  be  a  the  half-and-half  charge  ae  between 
the  dependency  and  the  mother  ooontry  resulted  in  a 
larger  proportion  being  pud  by  the  mother  country, 
ana  a  less  proportion  by  the  dependency.  Whether  that 
applies  to  Aden  I  do  not  like  to  say,  because  I  have  not 
got  the  figures  P — ^I  believe  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
eventual  payment  by  India  will  be  more  than  waa 
estimated  as  her  half  share  of  the  charee ;  but  that  is 
because  armament  has  been  required  beyond  tne 
original  or  revised  esti  mate.  As  regards  such  armament 
as  was  included  in  the  revised  estimate,  I  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  that  has  been  materially  exceeded  ; 
if  it  has,  no  doubt  the  War  Office  will  have  to  pay 
the  excess. 

12.512.  I  ask  you  the  question.  I  am  not  in  the 
least  demurring  to  what  you  say  V — I  believe  that 
certain  improvements  have  been  demanded  which  were 
not  in  the  revised  estimate,  and  of  tliese  India  will 
have  to  pay  the  whole  cost. 

(Sir  Donald  HtevHtrt.)  The  charge  for  the  guns  and 
the  emplacements  was  enormonsly  inorewwd  owing  to 
the  ehuige  in  Hw  natare  of  the  guns. 

12.513.  {Chnirman.)  Then,  perhaps,  you  could  tell  us 
shortly,  oat  of  your  memorandnm,  what  is  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Indian  Government  base  their  view 
that  England  ought  to  contribute  towards  Aden;  I 
suppose  it  ohiefiy  turns  upon  trade  P— To  some  extent 
it  turns  on  trade . — 

"  Of  recent  years  the  trade  of  Aden  has  grown  to  a 
position  of  considerable  importance.  Iii  1894-5  it  waa 
valued  at  Rs.  86,802,214 ;  of  this  trade  India's  share 
was  nearly  19  per  cent.,  and  the  share  of  the  United 
Kingdom  nearly  9  per  cent.  Suakim,  Zanzibar, 
Mauritius,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong  Kong, 
also  enjoyed  appreciable  shares  in  this  trade.  In  these 
figurtis  are  not  directly  included  the  trade  of  the  Somali 
Coast,  which  amounted  to  Rs.  9,437,966.  The  following 
statistics  of  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
Aden  (Perim  is  not  included)  in  1894-5  will  show  the 
enormous  value  of  Aden  as  a  port  of  call,  and  the 
relative  shares  of  this  valne  accruing  to  (a)  the  United 
Kingdom,  Colonies,  aud  British  Possessions  other  than 
India  (with  Burma),  (b)  India  (with  Burma),  (c)  Foreign 
countnee  (including  Zuuibar) " : — 


(a)  United 

(ft)  India. 

Oountriof. 

Toiinnf^  entered  - 

mM* 

89^1,946 

„      cleared  - 

8ie,S15 

931.7U 

Total  ■ 

Per^centsRe 

S3 

40 
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*'  The  tKHinage  totals  do  not  ioclade  the  ships  calling 
at  Perim  only.  In  numbers,  the  Perim  smpping  is 
about  37  per  cent,  of  that  at  Adeu  ;  the  above  figares 
might,  therefore,  be  increased  to  that  extent,  to  in- 
chide  Perim,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  this  note,  must 
be  considered  a  part  of  Aden.  In  estimating  theso 
relative  proportions,  itmnstbo  remembered  that  ships 
entieringfrom,  or  clearing  for,  India  may  have  originally 
come  from,  or  may  bo  snbsequnntly  proceeding  t<>, 
ports  in  the  further  east,  and  in  most  cases  to  ports 
belonging  to  the  British  £mpire.  Of  the  shipping 
passing  through  the  Suez  Oanal,  f>7  per  cent,  called  at 
Aden,  and  aboat  20  per  cent,  at  Perim  en  route.  The 
total  shipping  using  the  canal  exceeded  8,000,000  tons, 
of  which  nearly  three*foarths  wore  British.  The 
actual  number  or  merchant  vessels  that  passed  through 
the  Suez  Canal  in  1894-5  was  3,2.55 ;  of  these,  2,462 
passed  the  port  of  Aden;  of  this  number.  1,309  called 
at  Aden,  and  486  at  Perim,  and  667  at  neither  station. 
As  to  the  naticmality  of  sldps  calUng  at  Aden,  out  of 
1,309  merchant  steamers,  837  carried  the  British  flag. 
The  port  was  also  used  in  1894-5  by  33  vessels  of  the 
Boyc^  Navy,  10  British  Government  troopships,  and  30 
Tessels  of  the  royal  Indian  marine.  In  times  of  peace 
almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  tho 
coasts  of  Asia  and  of  eastern  Africa  passes  by  Aden. 
As  a  naval  fortress  and  coaling  station  for  ships  of 
war,  Aden  is  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  its  valne 
has  been  so  far  recognised  by  the  British  Qovemment 
that  a  moiety  uf  the  cost  of  the  pecmiinent  Aden 
defence  works  has  been  borne  by  British  revenues. 
The  British  Qovernment  has  also  boru3  a  share  of  the 
charges  for  the  Red  Sea  telegraph.  In  one  other 
respect  Aden  has  been  of  very  appreciable  value  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  assisted,  and  at  the  same 
time  diminished  the  cost  of,  the  opsrabions  undertaken 
in  pursutt  of  the  British  policy  of  suppressing  the  slave 
tra^e  on  the  Bed  S?a  and  East  African  coasts.  So  long 
ago  as  18S6  the  Oovernment  of  India  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expenses  of  Aden  bjing  diTid3d  between 
Great  Britain  and  India,  and  its  transfer  to  Imperial 
control  under  certain  oonditions  was,  at  a  later  date, 
seriously  discussed." 

12,514.  Yon  would  not  agree,  so  far  as  keeping  the 


route  between  Great  Britain  and  India  is  concerned 
that  a  fair  division  is  that  finglaad  should  keep  the' 
route  upon  one  side  of  the  oanal  and  India  the  route 
upon  the  other  P— No.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a 
fair  division,  because  that  would  throw  upon  India  the 
whole  of  the  Eastern  route. 

12,616.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  route  iis  far  as  India. 
1  am  not  speaking  of  the  route  beyond  India.  What  I 
mean  is  this,  that  just  as  we  keep  Gibraltar  you  should 
keep  Aden  No,  1  should  not  agree  to  that  parallel. 
So  far  as  it  is  a  question  merely  of  the  division  between 
England  and  India,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
England  should  take  one  half  and  India  the  other; 
but,  if  you  say  that  the  XTnited  Kingdom  is  to  take 
Gibraltar,  and,  as  a  set  off  against  that,  that  India  is 
to  take  Aden,  that  throws  on  India  the  whole  of  the 
burden  of  tbe  Eastern  seas. 

12,515(t.  The  importance  of  Aden  as  a  post,  then, 
constitutes  the  gronnd  upon  which  you  think  that 
England  should  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of 
Aden  Yes.  That  she  ahoald  make  some  contrihntion 
towards  it. 

12.516.  {Mr.  But^ianan.)  Yon  would  say  that  Aden 
is  an  Imperial  fortress  and  not  merely  an  Indian  one  ■ 
and  protects  an  Imperial  route  to  the  East,  and  not 
merely  an  Indian  route  to  the  East  P — That  is  so. 

12.517.  Besides  that,  you  gronnd  yonr  claim  upon 
thi'  political  interests  or  this  country  in  Africa  and 
elsewhere  in  the  East ;  and  also  on  commercial  grounds, 
upon  the  valne  of  the  trade? — On  both. 

12.518.  (Sir  Andrew  Sooble.)  The  recent  partition  of 
Africa  has  inoreased  very  much  the  importance  nf 
Aden  as  an  Imperial  fortress,  has  it  ftotP— I  think  it 

must  have  very  largely. 

12.519.  And  as  far  as  the  Sues  Canal  and  the  Bed  Sea 
route  are  concerned,  that  route  is  now,  if  possible,  more 
important  to  Australasia  and  the  further  East  than  it 
is  to  India,  is  it  not;  I  mean  as  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
and  the  tonua^  employed  P— Yes,  I  shoald  think  a 
larger  proportion  is  ooncernod  with  AustraUa  and 
China  and  othor  countries  than  with  India  a^ne. 


Sirff. 
Watrrfietd, 

K.C.SJ.. 
C.B. 

8  July  lS9r. 


The  witoen  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Wedneaday^ext  at  11  a.m. 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  15th  July  1896. 


PKESBNT  : 

Thb  lord  WELBY,  G.O.B.  (Chatbkak,  pbbsidikg). 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Weddbbbitbv,  Bart.,  H.P. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  Bart.,  G.C.B., 

G.C.8.I. 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Balph  Knox.  K.O.B. 


Sir  Jahes  Pbile,  K.G.S.I. 

Sir  Andrew  Scoble,  K.O.S.L,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 

Mr.  Dadabrai  Naoboji. 

Mr.  B.  G.  C.  MowBBAT. 

Kr.  CouK  O.  Oahpbbll,  Beordary. 


Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.C.B.,  Acconntant-General  of  the  Crown,  examined. 


12.520.  (Okairman.)  Would  you  define  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  actual  cost  to  the  Bridsh  Exchisquer  of 
maintaining  a  force  in  India  P — According  to  my  view, 
the  actual  cost  consists  of  every  expense  incurred  at 
home  which  would  not  be  incurred  if  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  send  the  reliefs  and  drafts  to  India. 

12.521.  That  would  include  the  cost  in  the  wide  sense, 
I  presume,  of  raising,  paying,  and  miintAining  the 
force  existing  at  any  time  in  India  ? — ^Yes,  quite  so. 

12,522-3.  Bat  whit  is  now  included  in  the  chxrge 
represented  by  the  capitation  payment  of  71.  lOa.  y— In 


the  first  place,  there  is  the  calculated  chirge  for  training 
the  individual  soldier  according  to  the  arm  of  service 
to  which  be  belongs.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the 
charge  of  the  officers  and  non-oommissioued  officers 
who  train  him.  In^much  as  the  chnree  per  man  is 
calculated  upon  the  definite  individual  despatched, 
there  is  also  a  charge  which  may  be  represented  as 
being  for  waste  in  the  production  of  these  men,  in  the 
form  uf  a  charge  for  those  who,  on  an  average,  desert 
or  die  during  the  first  y^ar  of  service.  In  addition  to 
that  there  is  a  charge  for  the  pay  of  young  officers  who 
are  appointed  to  the  Indian  regiments  as  vacancies 
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INDUM  EXPENDITURE  COUMI8RI014  : 


Sir  B  Knox,  occur  in  those  regimentB,  and  who  are  awiyUiug  their 
£.C.B.  orders  to  be  despntehed  to  India.  Xn  former  timos  that 
  used  to  be'  paid  directly  hy  India;  but,  to  meet  the 

15  July  1896.   coDveoienoe  of  the  two  departments,  it  wii.k  arranged 

_ — .   that  the  War  Office  should  make  thaso  myments  and 

charge  India  through  the  medium  of  this  capitation 
sum.  There  ia  also  the  cost  of  the  yocng  officers  who 
are  appointed  to  the  ilo^al  Engineers,  and  who  are 
under  a  lengthened  training— -unlike  the  infantry  offi  • 
cera — at  the  School  of  Military  Training  at  Chatham, 
wfaioh  IttBtB  between  two  and  throe  yean»;  there  are, 
forther,  some  minor  charges  in  connexion  with  the 
training  of  veterinary  sargeonB  and.  the  examinatimt 
of  candidates  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service ;  that,  of 
conrse,  might  have  been  made  a  direct  charge  against 
India,  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sweep  into  this 
account  an  many  constajit  charges  us  was  possible.  The 
next  item  is  a  charge  for  the  expense  of  what  I  should 
call  the  educational  establidhments,  where  the  ufficem 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  educatioD 
and  trainiEg. 

12.524.  {Sir  Jmmt  Peile.)  Is  that  still  in  thu  71.  lOs.  f 
—That  is  in  the  71.  10$.  That  includes  the  Koyal 
Military  College,  the  Royal  Military  Aoademy,  the 
Htatf  Gollege,  toe  Army  Medical  School,  the  School  of 
Gruimery,  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  Artillery 
College.  Formerly,  before  India  had  eKtablished  a 
DchooTof  musketry  herself,  there  wa»  a  charge  for  the 
School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe ;  but  since  the  schools  of 
musketry  have  been  developed  in  ludia,  no  charge  is 
made  on  account  of  the  schoo!  nf  musketry  iit  home. 
Then,  there  is  a  charge  for  the  advance  of  pay  to  drafts 
proceeding  to  India ;  every  man  gets  an  advance  of 
irom  18  to  25  days'  ]>ay,  it  varies,  and  has  l>een  altered 
from  time  to  limo.  Then  there  are  the  ex[>enses  of  the 
men  sent  home  from  India,  either  as  invalids  ur  time 
f.'xpired  men  awaiting  discharge,  and  that  includes  their 

Siay  while  on  the  passage  home.  Then  a  claim  is  made 
or  the  expenses  of  the  Indian  invalids  at  Xetley  Hos- 
pital, so  long  as  they  remain  as  invalids  there,  and  at 
Woolwich  Hospital.  A  portion  also  of  the  expense  of  the 
discharge  depdt,  which  was  established  in  order  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  sending,  the  mon  home  to  their 
individual  dep6ts  all  over  the  country  to  be  discharged. 
At  Gosport.  near  where  they  land,  a  dep6t  is  CKtabliwed 
-  which  receives  them  and  takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
wind  ap  their  accounts  and  to  send  them  away  to 
their  different  homes.  This,  of  course,  is  distinctly 
an  economical  arrangement  as  compared  with  sending 
the  men  all  over  the  country  in  the  first  instance. 

12.525.  (Chainiian.)  Are  you  coming  to  dednotionft 
now  H — Yes. 

12,526-7.  Would  you  let  mo  interpose  a  quef  tion  there. 
The  total  cost  of  these  services  that  you  have  been 
enumerating  ha.s  been  calculated,  I  think,  at  677,0001.. 
has  it  not  P — Well,  whenever  aoalculntion  has  been  made, 
wo  have  found  alwf^s  that  the  numbers  vary,  and  there- 
fore  the  chaise.  We  -gave  the  advanta^e  to  India;  if 
there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the  ]irice  of  provisions, 
or  if  the  price  luul  gone  up  for  forage,  and  so  on,  the 
charge  would  be  varied,  so  that  nnno  nf  the  calculations 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  exactly  agree  ; 
but  I  can  quite  understand  that  in  that  year,  for  which 
you  may  have  the  figures  before  you,  it  did  amount  to 
that  sum.  I  have  a  year  before  me  in  which  it  does  not 
amount  to  quite  so  much. 

12,5*28.  Would  that  sum  of  677.000/.  include  all  the 
services  which,  we  will  say.  Colonel  Tnlloch's  Com- 
mission had  before  them  when  they  fixed  on  101.  a 
year?--No,  it  would  not ;  and  that  gires  rise  to  a  very 
considerable  difficulty  in  making  comparisouB  from  time 
to  time  of  the  different  systems  which  have  been  in 
opeTatir)n.  Two  or  three  very  important  charges  were 
covered  by  Colonel  Tnlloch's  arrangement,  so  to  speak, 
which  are  r>mitted  from  this  in  consequence  of  change^i 
nf  system  which  have  been  introduced.  The  money 
which  India  paid  under  Colonel  Tnlloch's  recnmmenda- 
ti(m  included  the  fnrlough  jiay  given  to  officers  who 
might  from  time  to  time  come  home  from  India.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  remark  as  regards  that  presently. 
It  included  also  a  charge  for  the  pay  of  tho  honorary 
colonels,  for  Inriia's  share  of  the  1  ,OU0i.  a  year  which  they 
used  to  receive.  Of  course,  that  is  properly  a  retired 
pay  charge,  and,  since  Colonel  Tnlloch's  time,  it  has 
become  a  non-etfective  charge,  and  that  ia  omitted  from 
the  present  claim,  as  compared  with  Colonel  'IHiUoch's 
arrangement.  As  regarda  the  furlough  pay,  there 
was  a  considerable.  I  will  not  aay  miscalculation,  but 
Vant'  of  foresight  in  what  h^pened  aa  regards  the 


furlough  pay.  When  Colonel  TuUooh's  calcnlation  was 
made,  it  was  thought,  that,  judging  by  past  experience, 
the  charge  for  furlough  pay  would  amount  to,  I  tbinkf 
between  60,000?.  and  70,0001.  a  year ;  but  when  the  101 
capitation  was  agreed  upon,  whether  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increase  of  the  army,  or  of  the  faot  that 
lOl.  covered  all  the  charges,  we  found  that  the  furlough 


from 
minated. 

12.529.  The  calculation  in  the  IQf.  being  only  in- 
tended to  cover  60,000i.  or  70,0001.  ■'—Quit*  so,  a  small 
sum.  We  found  that  before  we  terminated  this  arrunge- 
meiit  we  were  i>aying  150,0001.  a  year  for  fnrloagh  pay. 
Tlie  Indian  Government  has  now  taken  that  over,  and 
they  pay  direct.  We  thonght  that  it  was  £ar  better 
that  they  should  make  a  direct  payment  for  that  ohwrse. 
Those,  with  the  educational  establishments,  are  the 
principal  items  omitted  from  the  ehai^;eB  covered  bj^ 
the  101.  rate. 

12.530.  Ooold  yon  s^y  what  the  charge  for  the  hono- 
rary colonels  was  ?— I  Uiink  it  came  to  about  67,0007. 
a  year. 

12,5^1.  Hod  you  finished- with  the  definition  of  the 
exceptions  I  think  you  may  take  it  that  those  are 
practically  the  sums  which  should  be  struck  out  of  the 
Tulloch  arrangement. 

12.532.  I  am  anxious  that  the  Commission  should  get 
into  their  minds  the  services  included  in  the  various 
rates  so  that,  when  wp  arc  speaking  of  the  various  sums 
which  India  paid  first  of  nil  before  the  Mutiny,  then 
under  the  lUi.  a  head  arrangement  after  the  Mutiny, 
nl>  to  the  time  when  the  71.  lOs.,  which  is  the  present 
rat<!,  was  decided  upon,  we  might  know  to  what  extent 
those  charges  are  comparable  ^Yes. 

12.533.  Now,  going  back  to  the  earlier  time,  would 
you  describe  the  European  force  kept  in  India  before 
1860,  which  was  the  date,  I  believe,  of  the  abolition  of 
the  local  European  force  H-^I  assume  you  mean  what 
we  call  the  Boyal  troops,  that  is  to  say,  those  forming 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  forces.  There  were  four 
regiments  otca\-alry — of  course  they  vuried  from  time  to 
time ;  they  had  five  regiments  at  one  time,  but  that  arose, 
I  think,  from  the  frontier  wars  that  had  taken  place. 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  the  number 
of  regiments  was,  of  cavalry,  as  I  have  said,  four,  and 
of  infantry  24.  The  total  force  numbered  from  28,000 
•to  24,000 ;  in  1844  there  were  28,000  of  all  ranks ;  and 
in  1857  there  were  24,000. 

12.5;14.  The  India  Office  give  it  thus:  The  effective 
strength  of  the  British  regiments  in  India  from  1834  to 
1867  averaged  24,133.  The  payments  made  for  the 
depots  and  recruiting  districia,  and  for  expenditure  by 
regimental  agents,  from  1834  to  1867  averaged  196,17R, 
or  about  81.  per  man  serving  in  India? — Quite  so. 

12.635.  With  regard  to  that,  do  you  consider  tJiat  the 
average  of  81.  per  man  is  a  fair  standard,  or  was  it  higher, 
do  you  suppose,  in  the  later  years  P  You  see,  the 
number  of  years  from  1834  to  1857  ia  a  long  period  for 
a  service  like  that  of  the  array,  end  we  know  that  after 
the  year  1852  or  1853  the  expenditure  on  the  army  in- 
creased very  considerably  ?— Yes,  very  considerably. 
Well,  there  a  correction  is  required  to  make  anything 
like  a  comparison,  for  in  the  charges  represented  by 
that  195,000/.,  there  were  included  these  charges,  which 
I  have  previously  referred  to  as  covered  by  the  101., 
that  is  to  say,  the  pay  of  the  honorary  colonels, 
although  a  smaller  immber,  for  a  smaller  force,  and 
also  the  furlough  i)ay  of  the  officers. 

12,536.  The  furlough  jpay  would  probably  lave  ap- 
proximated to  the  60,000/.  which  formed  the  basis  of 
(^olonel  Tnlloch's  computation,  would  it  not  ?— Yes,  but 
I  have  not  tho  exact  figures.  We  have  only  really  the 
agents'  accounts  of  payments,  and  those  it  is  impossible 
to  analyse. 

12,637-9.  Therefore,  if  we  compare  tho  81.  per  man 
with  the  7/.  ]0«,,  you  have,  ou  oue  side,  to  b«ir  in  mind 
that  the  SI.  comprised  two  vury  heavy  charges,  namely, 
the  furlough  pay  and  the  pay  of  the  honorary  colonels; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  71.  10$.  includes  the 
enormously  increased  cost  of  army  adminiatration. 
And,  further,  does  it  not  also  include  the  deferred  pay. 
which  did  not  exist  in  thoao  days  P— No ;  the  71.  10s. 
does  not  include  the  deferred  pay ;  that  is  an  extra 
charge.  But  there  was  another  element  aa  regards  the 
102.  The  histoij  of  it  ia  very  extraordinary ;  eUboiate 
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oftlcalations  were  mode  Thjoh  seem,  some  of  them,  to 
faave  been  (>  pro^s,  and  others  not  li  Provoe ;  raid  the 
War  Office  repre»entatiTes  and  the  Inma  Office  re- 
presentatiTes,  seem  to  have  had  many  meetings  and 
consoltfttiooB,  and  made  efforts  to  romo  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  but  the  only  coaclasion  they  rould  come  to  at 
the  last  was  to  make  a  shot  frith  very  little  I'eferenco 
to  the  actual  calcnlatioiis  they  had  gone  through,  and 
they  said,  "  Well,  for  the  present,  and  for  peace  and 
"  qaiotness'  sake,  let  ns  take  10/."  But  I  wanted 
to  say  that  that  101.  was  exclnslTC,  and  deliberately 
exclusive  —  as  stated  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Treasury — of  what  we  call  the 
educational  charges ;  that  is  to  say,  the  charges  for  the 
Military  Academy  and  the  Military  College.  "  It  will 
"  not  include  transport,  passage  money,  clothing,  arms, 
"  accoutrements,  or  other  stores,  nor  any  expenses 
"  chargeable  to  the  revenues  of  India  on  ac<!onnt  of 
"  the  mstmction  of  officers  of  the  Koyal  Artillery, 
"  Royal  Engineers,  or  medical  service,  nur  any  other 
"  charges  which  were  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
'*  the  Committee  in  arriTing  at  the  average  rate  which 
"  they  have  recommended.**  So  those  were  all  charged 
for  outside  the  10/.,  but  tho  present  71.  10».  rovers 
them. 

12.540.  In  that  year,  of  which  the  analyBis  is  berore 
me  now,  the  educational  establishments  would  amount 
to  about  37,000/.  a  year  P — About  that,  yes. 

12.541.  Under  whiit  hoad  would  clothing  and  stores, 
which,  I  think,  you  mentioned  as  excluded,  cume  ? — 
Direct  charges  were  made  asainst  the  Indian  Qovem< 
ment  for  stores  actually  anpplied  at  a  price. 

12,r>43.  But  are  these  charges  included  in  this  cost  <if 
an  infhntry  recruit,  we  will  say,  of  21/.  5a.  2d.  f — 'Ilie 
clothing  and  the  arms,  and  so  forth,  that  were  used  nt 
tho  depots  were  formerly  charged  Kcparately  against 
India ;  but  now  thero  is  a  calculated  amount  included 
in  the  charge,  covered  by  the  71.  lOa. 

12.&K3.  And  that  would  account,  I  suppose,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  this  somewhat  cnrious  result,  that 
Colonel  Tnlloqh's  Committee,  it  is  stated,  on  the  basis  of 
tbo  proTioas  ordinary  charges,  recommended  IIZ.  1«.  6d. 
per  annum  for  each  Infauti?  soldier  soot  out  in  the 
year,  whereas,  under  the  calculations  which  preceded 
the  71. 10«.  arraiigenient.  the  cost  of  an  infantiT'  recruit 
embarked  for  India  was  21/.  Ti^.  2d. ;  the  21/.  .*>«.  2d. 
includes  clothes  and  arms  used  at  the  depdc,  whereas 
the  lU.  la.  6d.,  though  it  led  up  to  a  bigger  charge, 
namely,  102.,  than  the  71.  lOa.^  did  not  iuciado  those 
items  ? — Quite  so. 

\2,b44~^.  Without  pressbg  yon  further,  Sir  Ralph, 
upon  that  point,  I  chink  wliat  you  lay  establishes  fur 
the  Commission  this  faot,  that  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  comparing,  without  very  great  reservations,  tho  8/. 
par  man  payable  before  the  Mutiny,  liefore  the  abolition 
of  the  local  force,  tho  lOl.  under  Colonel  TuUoch's 
Commission,  and  the  71. 10«.  which  is  now  payable  ?~  - 
Quite  BO.   They  are  all  calculated  on  difl'erent  bases. 

12.546.  Will  yoa  describe  shortly  the  methods  of 
oharging  India  for  the  cost  of  Teemiting  up  to  tho  date 
of  the  Mutiny? — ^The  main  coat  was,  of  course,  the 
d«p6t  charge.  At  that  time  there  was  no  distinction 
b^ween  what  WM  called  the  training  establishment 
and  the  men  trained,  a  distinction  which  we  have  sought 
to  make  in  later  years.  The  dep6t  of  each  battalion 
that  was  serring  in  India  consisted  of  some  three  officers 
and  the  regular  number  of  non-commissioned  officers 
wid  so  on,  together  with  the  private  soldiers  under 
instruction  and  training — they  formed  the  dep6t,  which 
was  looked  to  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  battalion 
that  was  sen'iug  in  India.  It  was  uUo  tho  receptacle 
of  all  men  who  came  home  from  India  for  any  reason, 
those  who  came  home  to  await  discharge,  tho  invalids, 
who  came  home,  were  kept  there  until  they  completed 
their  time  for  discharge ;  the  necessary  men  for  properly 
carrying  on  the  training  of  tho  young  soldiers  who  joined 
and  80  torth — all  thoise  were  brought  together  intg  this 
home,  as  it  were,  of  the  battalion  that  was  serving  in 
India.  Well,  tho  actual  pay  lists  kept  by  the  paymaster 
of  the  cost  of  that  dop6t  were  made  up  and  sent  in,  just 
as  the  pay  lists  of  a  home  regimont  would  have  been  sent 
in,  to  the  War  Office ;  the  War  Office  examined  them 
and  sent  them  then  for  a  general  audit  to  the  India 
Office,  and  the  actual  disbursements  on  those  pay  lists 
formed  the  claim  for  these  expenses  against  India,  and 
India  paid  the  whole  of  those  charges. 

12.547.  That  was  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mutiny  ? — 
That  was  up  to  tho  time  of  the  Mutiny. 


12.548.  At  that  timo,  when,  as  I  understand,  the   Sir  B.  Knox, 
precise  bill  was  sent  in,  did  the  War  Office  agree  pretty  K.C.B. 
well  with  the  India  Office,  or  was  thero  the  same  dis-  — - 
i^reement  and  delay  that  took  place  after  the  Mutiny    U  July  18t6. 
under  the  present  system  P— I  cannot  say  that  I  find  — 

that  there  were  any  disputes  daring  th<Mc  quiet  times 
between  the  India  Office  and  th«  War  Office  in  this 
matter ;  and  it  appears  that  the  system  went  on  oon- 
tinnouely  from  1834  to  1867.  But  searching,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  into  some  old  documents  tho  other  day*  I 
found  that  this  dispute  between  the  Home  Grovemment 
and  India  wss  of  very  old  date  indeed,  and  that  there  is 
a  Tery  interesting  Blue  Book  of  1805  and  1807  in  which 
you  will  find  exactly  the  same  arguments  being  advanced 
and  refuted  as  are  being  advanced  and  refnted  to-day, 
not  only  as  regards  claims  of  this  kind,  but  alto  as  to 
the  cost  of  expeditions  to  Egypt. 

12.549.  Sir  Duvid  Baird's  expedition  P— Yes. 

l-2,5o0~:{.  With  reference  to  the  reomiting  for  the 
Queen's  regiments,  or,  as  they  were  called,  the  Boyal 
Bcgiments  P — Yes.  A  claim  was  also  made  for  a  pro- 
portion of  what  was  called  the  ftaff  of  the  recruiting 
districts  throaghotit  the  country.  There  were  then  in 
existence  certain  recruiting  centres  which  followed 
more  or  less  the  more  populous  towuK,  as  they  grew  up 
dnring  that  period,  and  there  were  some  seven  to  ten 
of  those ;  and  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  staff  of  those 
centres  was  charged  again^^t  India.  Then  a  calculated 
amount  was  also  charged  on  account  of  barrack  accxim- 
roodation.  There  was  a  charge  for  forage,  which  repre- 
sented  practically  the  issues  of  forage  to  the  cavalry 
dep6C,  which  was  at  that  time  at  Miiidatone.  I  believe 
the  Hctual  contractor's  bills  for  the  forage  supplied  to 
this  dep6t  were  sent  in  to  the  Indian  Government. 
Then  they  also  paid  the  chargen  included  in  the  Agent's 
account  of  the  regiment:  that  would  include  the  pay  of 
the  officers  serving  at  the  dep6t,  as  all  pay  of  officers  is 
issued  through  the  Army  Agents,  and  also  the  pay  of 
the  officers  who  were  on  leave,  and  in  that  way  tho 
fhrlough  pay  to  which  I  have  alluded,  became  a  charge 
covered  by  this  arrangement  for  the  home  ohu>ge. 
There  were  other  contingent  expenses,  but  of  a  small 
kind,  which  the  agents  also  incurred  on  behalf  of  tbo 
regiments.  Then  there  wan  the  charge  for  the  pay  of 
men  on  passage,  both  out  and  home ;  that  was  made  up 
asasepar.ite  item,  which  was  called,  passage  pay  list, 
and  that  pay  list,  just  like  tho  dop6t  pay  Mst,  was  sent 
in  as  a  claim  against  the  Indian  Government.  'I'hat 
Iiaa  been  deecriocd  from  time  to  time  ae  the  sctual 
charge  system,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  it  did  represent 
tho  actual  bills,  as  it  were,  and  pay  lists,  which  weru 
presented  to  the  War  Office  as  representing  the  ex- 
penditure under  those  particular  heads  on  account  of 
the  regiments  in  India.  Th»t  covers  the  period  befoi-e 
the  Mutiny,  and  for  the  Royal  regiments. 

12.554.  But  besides  that,  do  you  know  anything 
about  the  regulations,  under  which  the  recruitmg  for 
tho  loc'al  European  force  in  India  whs  carried  on." — 
That  WHS  referred  to  in  the  earlier  minutes  of  Mr.  Sec- 
coml)e's  Committeo,  which  considered  tlii.i  rjuostinn  in 
the  year  1869,  and  they  described  at  rionie  length  the 
system  which  was  in  existence  at  Warley,  Warley  being 
the  depdb  ut  which  the  recraits  for  tlie  inftuitry*  artil- 
lery, and  engineers  in  India  for  the  local  forces  were 
raised.  They  show  t»  eHcmc  in  titat  report  what  tbey 
represented  as  the  recruiting  charges  for  tho  year 
18o4-5,  and  they  give  as  totals  what  the  expenditure 
was  at  the  dep6c  at  Warley  for  other  earlier  years. 
Warley,  as  it  has  l»een  descriltcd  by  many  persons — I 
have  gathei-ed  my  information  from  reports  of  Royal 
Commiwsioiis,  especially  the  Sanitary  Cfommission  on 
the  army  in  India  was  merely  a  receiving  depfit. 
They  had  in  the  earlier  yearc,  1850,  1861,  1852,  a  com- 
paratively small  nnmlioi  of  men  to  raise,  something  like 
1,000  a  year. 

12.555.  Was  that  about  the  average  number  of  men 
sent  out  in  that  day  ■'—In  IS-W.  18."il.  and  1852,  before 
there  was  any  disturbance  at  all,  tliat  was  the  number 
of  men  sent  out ;  1,215  in  18".0,  868  in  18.^1,  and  1,017 
in  18i)2  ;  in  tlit>  lut<^r  yenr^  they  incveiiwed  in  nnmbcr. 
Tliat  was  due  to  the  Crimean  \Var  in  18-j:{,  1854,  and 
1866.  The  European  regiments  of  the  Royal  army  were 
Ijeing  withdrawn  from  India,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment decided  to  rai.^e  three  additional  European  regi- 
menta  of  their  own ;  then  the  recruiting  wa«  very 
brisk,  and  this  wime  establishment  recruited  practically 
and  dospat<-hed  the  numl>ers  that  were  required  in 
those  years  j  but  those  wore  abniirmat  years,  and  really 
do  nut  fuirly  represent  what  the  cost  of  the  training  of 
u  recruit  Tils'  but  rather  the  catching  of  a  recruit  at 
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Sir  R.X»ox,  Warley.  The  Indian  GoAianunent  and  the  Committee 
K.C.B.  in  dealing  with  th^  charges  threw  in  the  subsequent 
  years,  and  also  the  years  1857,  1858,  and  J869.  which 

1&  Jaly  1416.  were  the  years  of  the  Mutiny,  when  ever>'  man  that  could 

•    possibly  be  caught,  was  caught,  and  was  t;eut  out ;  and 

then  they  recruited  3,800,  6,000,  and  4,000.  Those 
were  the  recruits  in  that  period,  and  they  did  not  fairly 
represent  the  normal  condition  of  the  working  ot  the 
Warley  establishment.  I  find,  first,  taking  the  first  three 
yews,  that  the  a^-erage  charge  per  man  despatched, 
taking  these  figures,  was  301.  In  one  year,  which  is  an 
nn&ir  year  to  take,  because  an  ^mormaUr  low  number 
was  sent  oat  during  that  jear — bat  still  the  Indian 
QoTemment  and  the  India  Office  do  not  mind  using 
snch  axtfumenta  against  the  War  Office — the  cost  was 
401.,  and  in  the  year  1852  the  cost  was  371.  a  man.  But 
a  note  which  beads  this  colamn  shoald  specially  be 
noticed,  as  it  ctates  that  the  cost  of  clothing,  the  cost  of 
arms,  and  the  cost  of  accoutrements  were  excluded. 
And  in  examining  the  detailed  charges,  which  are  given 
in  ^e  paper  whicli  I  have  referred  lo,  for  the  yearn  185<'j 
and  185o,  thev  seem  also  to  have  left  out  the  man's 
house,  which  i8  rather  an  important  item  of  charge, 
even  with  a  soldier.  There  is  no  charge  whatever  for 
barrack  acoommodation.  so  tbat  the  tigores  that  are 
given  as  really  representing  the  Warley  charge  are 
practically  nseless  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  ;  they 
do  not  represent  anything  like  the  proper  charge  ;  and 
further,  as  I  have  insisted  before,  the  fact  should  l>c 
borne  in  mind  thac  it  was  not  a  training  depot  in  any 
sen  MB,  it  was  dimply  a  receiving  dep6t  for  recruits.  It 
took  some  time,  of  conrs  ,  to  accumulate  a  thousand 
men,  and,  while  the  men  were  there,  they  did  Uie 
step,  no  doabt,  and  some  other  elementary  practice  of 
that  kind,  but  they  were  not  trained  ;  it  was  not  sup- 
posed that  they  were  trained ;  they  did  ,not  go  out  as 
trained  men,  but  men  were  shipped,  some  of  them,  the 
same  week  that  they  were  recruited,  so  that  n^Uy  the 
expenditure  at  Warley  and  the  expenditure  under  the 
ola  system  that  took  place  at  the  Engli)>h  dep6tH.  are 
in  no  way  comparable.  In  the  tirst  place,  the  same 
items  are  nob  included,  very  important  (m(>s  being 
omitted ;  and  further,  the  system  of  recruiting  and 
tr.iiuiog  was  absnlnt^ly  different. 

12.556.  Do  you  know  how  long  it  nsnally  took  to 
make  ap  a  draft  of  a  thousand  men  or  whatever  the 
numl)er  might  be  P — It  seems  to  have  Ijeen  something 
like  from  three  to  four  months. 

12.557.  And,  therefore,  if  three  to  four  months  was 
the  whole  time,  the  average  time  of  training  that  u 
man  was  undergoing,  while  no  was  there,  would  not  be 
even  one-half  that  time,  I  suppose  P  What  1  mean  is 
this;  they  were  collecting  lueii  during  those  three  to 
four  mouths,  and  the  draft  would  comprise  both  the 
men  who  arrived  three  months  previously  and  the  men 
who  arrived  the  day  before  it  started  P— Quite  so. 

12.558.  So  that  that  only  gives  an  average  training 
of  much  less  tbaii  three  or  four  months  ? — Yes.  Still  I 
cannot  be  (quoted  as  an  aiitbority  UTWii  that;  I  am 
only  re-stating  descriptions  of  the  Wiu-ley  training, 
which  I  hare  read  in  papers. 

{Sir  DontUd  Stetoarl.)  I  can  endorse  generally  the 
accuracy  of  what  Sir  Balph  Knox  says. 

12,550.  (C'hainnan.)  Quite  so.  And  then  yon  give 
SOI.  as  your  calculation  of  the  cost  of  each  recniit  sent 
out  to  India  from  Wailey  P — Sent  out  to  India  from 

Warley. 

12,5C0.  Then  I  find  that,  in  this  paper  handed  in  by 
the  Financial  Secretary'  of  the  India  Office,  it  is  stated 
that,  omitting  the  exceptional  years  of  the  Uutiny,  the 
number  of  recruits  sent  from  their  dop6t  at  Warley 
between  1850  and  ]»59  amounted  to  24.783.  at  mi 
areiage  cost  per  recruit  of  19/.  14f.  lO^d.  per  man,  or, 
omitting  the  exceptional  years  of  the  Hutiny.26I.  7<.5^. 
That  261.  78.  Sd.  is,  I  suppose,  a  rather  minute  estimate 
of  that  service  which,  according  to  your  view,  amounts 
to  30i.?— Well,  no;  I  propose  to  omit  from  their 
calculation  the  years  in  which  there  was  a  special 
presstire — the  years  in  which  they  raised  the  three 
additional  regiments ;  thev  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  men  that  they  bad  sent  out  in  that  short 
time. 

12,561.  You  say  that  that  estimate  of  30/,  esoluded 
clothing,  amis,  and  accoutrements ;  and.  so  far,  it 
corresponds  with  the  basis,  does  it  not,  on  which 
Colonel  Tulloch  calculated  his  cost  of  a  recruit,  because 
I  think  I  understood  from  you  that  he  oxclnded 
clothing,  arms,  and  accoutrements? — No,  1  do  not 
think  r  stated  titiat  Colonel  Tulloch  omitted  those 


in  his  calculation ;  in  the  prices  that  ho  proposed  to 
to  charge  he  did  not  omit  clothing,  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments ;  but  they  built  op  the  charges  for  the  men,  and 
having  built  up  that  charge,  what  it  wouid  amount  to 
for  each  class  of  individual,  they  said  "  Let  us  take  101. 
a  head  "  ;  so  that  you  cannot  say  tbat  Colonel  Tulloch 
had  included  any  imrticular  thing,  or  what  particnlar 
thing  he  had  included  in  his  calculation  of  the  cost  of 
an  iufantry  man  ;  the  first  calcnlation  which  he  made 
included  everything  except  transport,  passage  money, 
clothing,  arms,  accoatrements,  or  other  stores. 

12.562.  That  was  the  11/.  1*.  6d.  ?— Yes. 

12.563.  Therefore,  should  I  be  right  in  supposing 
that  the  method  in  which  the  Warley  charge  is  made 
up,  really  excluded  those  same  items  which  Colonel 
Tulloch  excluded  ?— Yes.  yon  cw,  certainly. 

12,564-.  Then  if  that  is  the  case,  30/.  i>er  head  per 
recruit  is  not  u  very  cheap  chai^,  is  itP — No  ;  coo- 
sideriug  that  the  men  were  not  trained  for  any  length 
of  time.  Uiat  there  was  no  jn^toiico  of  roally  training 
the  men  as  soldiers,  the  chargo  is  a  fairly  respectable 
charge. 

12.566.  And  does  not  compare  so  very  faadly  with  the 
charge,  as  now  made  P — No. 

12,56f>.  Even  though  the  force  of  the  anny  at  present 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  then  P — Quite  so. 

12.567.  I  tiiink  the  Indian  Government  have  relied 
very  much  upon  the  cheapness,  as  they  hold  it,  of  the 
Warley  Hyslera  as  compared  with  the  British  army 
system? — Quito  so.  Tbat  is  a  point  that  1  am  very 
anxious  to  bring  out  too ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  tbat 
in  theso  earlier  years,  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  the 
ordinary  lime  the  charge  came  out  at  over  30/.,  vary- 
ing from  30/.  to  4Ci. ;  one  year  it  was  exactly  40/., 
another  year  it  was  SOI-,  and  another  year  it  was  371. ; 
that  was  tbu  charge  for  the  Warley  recruit,  and  tbat 
with  tiio  very  small  period  of  training  that  ho  had. 

12.568.  No  doubt  the  iiOl.  included,  did  it  not,  a 
considerable  number  of  charges,  which  yon  have 
stated  se^iarately,  but  which,  when  Lord  Northbrook's 
Committee  was  making  up  its  calculation,  upon  which 
the  71. 1  Ob.  was  founded,  and  of  which  you  nave  given 
us  the  heads,  were  outside  the  capitatipn  rate  P — Yes, 
there  would  be  some  miscellaneous  charges  of  small 
unounts.   For  rewards  for  apprehendiog  deserters, 

is  included ;  for  the  payments  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  minister  and  the  I'reshTterian  minister,  tiie 
clerk,  and  so  on,  t>0/.  is  included.  There  is  20/.  for  the 
schoolmistress  at  the  dep6t  schodl;  61/.  for  repairs  Of 
arras  (that  is  what  the  local  armourer  would  do),  and 
expenses  of  that  kind  are  inclnded  in  this,  whioh  India 
had  to  pay  under  her  own  system,  but  for  which  no 
charge  whatever  is  made.  For  instance,  for  these 
chaplains,  and  for  any  expenses  of  thut  kind,  no  obarge 
whatever  is  made  in  the  cost  of  the  soldier,  w  now 
bniit  np  and  claimed  from  India. 

12, 56!  1-70.  Then,  on  the  whole,  you  would  think  that 
the  30/.  which  the  recruit  cost  at  Warley  compares 
tolerably  fairly  with  the  sum  which  yon  calculated  on 
the  Northbrook  Committee  P — Well,  they  practioalnr 
approximate  for  the  infantnr  soldier ;  and  that  18  practi- 
cally what  these  wore — infantry  soldiers  and  artillery  ; 
these  men  were  not  trained  as  mounted  artillery  in  any 
way;  they  were  caught  in  the  same  way,  only  they 
wore  perhaps  a  different  coloured  coat,  and  were  sent 
off  to  India  to  be  trained.  Bub  what  we  now  calculate 
as  the  cost  te  be  charged  to  India  for  an  infantiy 
recruit  very  much  corresponds  with  what  the  charge 
was  at  Warley  at  these  early  dates. 

12,571-2.  In  the  time  that  yon  have  been  describing 
to  us,  before  the  Mutiny,  did  the  War  Office  make  any 
charge  upon  India  for  central  administration  P — No. 
Perhaps  I  ouchb  to  say  that  the  present  charge,  as 
calculated,  includes  all  tne  increase  that  has  been  made 
in  the  expenses  of  the  soldier — in  his  pay  and  all  Juher 
charges  inclnded — since  those  times. 

12',57'{.  I  have  said  to  you  that  we  mnst  bear  in  mind 
that  the  soldier  is  a  more  expensive  person  now  than 
he  was  in  the  time  before  the  Mutiny  ? — Oh,  he  gets 
distinctly  something  like  fcurpence  a  day  more  in  pay, 
apart  from  deferred  pay. 

12,674.  (Mr.  Jcckson.)  When  yon  say  that  the  charge 
now  made  includes  those  items,  it  does  not  mean  that 
it  covers  them? — The  charge  now  made  works  oat, 
1  think,  at  something  like  32/  or  33/.,  and  it  includes 
the  charge  for  the  rate  of  pay  now  given  to  the 
soldier. 
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12,575.  That  is  to  B»y,  that  is  all  the  pajment  70a 

get  for  all  these  serrlcesP — Tee;  that  is  all  the  pay- 
ment we  get  for  all  thette  increased  charges. 

12,576-7.  {Chairmtm.)  Ab  far  as  the  Warley  charge 
goes,  yon  woald  have  to  add  a  considerable  Bnm  to  t£e 
201;  if  yoa  included  the  clothes,  arms  and  accoutre' 
ntentB,  and  barraok  accommodatioD  f — Oh,  a  coaaider- 
able  sum,  certainly. 

12,578-9.  Hare  yoa  any  idea  what  that  addition 
wonld  be  P— Well,  I  cannot  say.  I  uiaj  say  that  we 
calculate  that  the  barrack  acoommodation  uone  for  a 
soldier  costs  about  71. 14f.  a  year. 

12.580.  And  you  ioolnde  that  in  the  capitation  rate 
as  calculated  ty  the  Northbrook  OommifteeP — We 
charge  only  a  portion  of  it. 

12.581.  Then,  if  yon  were  to  add  an  allowance  for 
clothing,  arms,  and  acooatrements,  it  would  come  to  a 
Tery  considerable  addition  P — Certainly  it  would. 

12.582.  What  was  the  period  of  senrioe  given  by  the 
floldiur  under  ihe  old  system  before  the  Hutiny  P  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  Queen's  regiments  P — There  were 
two  STstemf*  running  side  by  side,  as  there  very  often 
have  \>eeD.  There  was  the  old  system  of  enlistment, 
which  was  practically  an  enlistment  for  life,  and  the 
new  system,  which  had  come  into  effect  from  the  year 
1847,  which  was  a  sysitem  of  10  years'  enlistment  with 
every  enoonragement  to  extend  the  service  beyond  10 
years;  and  a  great  uamber  of  men  dia  extend  their 
service,  but  a  very  fair  proportion  of  them  left  the 
army  after  oompleting  their  10  years.  But,  as  that 
oommeneed  in  1847  onlv,  of  coarse  it  could  hardly  have 
had  any  effect  upon  tue  arm^,  or  any  effect  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  reonxite,  until  the  year  1867, 
practically  when  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out ;  but  I 
mention  that,  because  in  those  yews  that  we  were 
Ottlculating,  the  demand  for  recrnits  was  very  small, 
because  really  the  life  system  of  enlistment  was  in 
existence.  But  very  soon  after  that,  the  10  years'  en- 
listment of  coarse  began  to  tell,  having  commenced  in 
1847.  Vrom  1857  onwards  there  was  a  large  uamber  of 
what  are  called  casaalties,  men  who  leave  the  service 
with  the  colours,  and  the  number  of  recrnits  required 
to  keep  up  the  army  everywhere  considerably  increased. 

12.583.  {Mr.  Jaeltscm.)  Has  the  short  service  system 
increased  the  cost  of  the  soldier  famished  to  IncUa  P — 
Well,  we  have  made  every  endeavour  to  keep  the  cost 
down  as  far  as  posnible;  and  I  think  it  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  these  calculations  we  make  a  charge 
of  something  like  Sll.  or  321.  against  India  for  every 
recmit  sent  out,  and  give  a  rebat-e — to  which  I  very 
mnoh  object,  by  the  way — for  every  soldier  that  comes 
back  as  well,  and  that  '601.  a  year  was  the  charge  set 
down  under  the  Warley  system,  which  excluded  the 
diarges  for  aocoatrem&nts  and  clothing  and  so  forth 
and  barrack  accommodation.  This  shows  that,  bo  far 
as  onr  char^  against  India  is  concerned,  we  have  very 
much  diminished  the  charge  I  am  speaking  mainly 
of  tiie  infantry  soldier.  Warley.  course,  provided 
no  mounted  services  at  all.  The  mounted  sei-vioes 
represent  a  yery  heavy  charge,  although  the  infontry 
is  the  most  nnmsrons.  The  moanted  services  repre- 
sent a  very  heavy  cbnrge  for  raiaintr  and  training  men ; 
a  longer  period  of  training  is  reqnired,  far  longer  than 
is  charged  against  India,  and  the  cost  of  keeping 
hortc?  and  {voviding  them  and  foraging  them  and  so 
on  U  a  very  considerable  item,  there  is  also  the  keep 
of  tho  men  to  look  after  those  horses.  But,  as  regards 
the  infantry  charge,  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  we 
are  charging  India  less  than  was  charged  before  under 
the  old  system  per  caput  for  each  man  we  supply,  and 
that  the  cbari^e  compares  favourably  with  the  system 
which  was  in  existence  at  Warley. 

12.584.  {Chaimum.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  the 
period  of  enlistment  of  the  local  European  force  P — I 
believe  that  they  were  enlisted  for  life.  It  was  a  very 
popular  service,  so  from  reading  I  gather.  The  local 
force  there  wa-*  small — 12.000  men.  The  number  of 
recruits  required  was  about  1,000,  and  the  Indian 
Government  got  very  good  men  for  this  small  army, 
because  they  were  able  to  offer,  in  proportion  to  this 
number  of  men.avery  good  number  of  berths  of  various 
kinds  in  the  way  of  civil  aj^pointments,  or  appointments 
connected  with  the  army,  tn  which  a  man  might  easily 
end  his  life  in  a  very  comfortable  position  ;  and  these 
were  no  doubt  a  very  considerable  inducement,  which 
India  was  able  to  offer  to  that  small  number  of  men 
that  they  reomited ;  but  practically  the  men  went  for 
life,  and  a  great  number  of  those  who  snrriTed  the 
earlier  years  died  in  ibidia. 
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12.585.  Well,  that  of  course  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  recruits  required  every  year,  would  it 
notP — Tes;  the  longer,  of  course,  a  man  served,  in 
that  w&j  the  less  nnmb»  of  reomits  were  required. 

Of  oonrse,  that  w  the  great  change  of  the  short  eerrice   

system,  a  larger  number  of  men  have  to  be  enlisted ; 

bat  per  caput  for  the  men  enlisted,  so  far  u  our  charge 
is  ooDcemed,  our  charge  compares  very  favourably 
indeed  with  all  the  systeitns  of  obuge  in  the  previous 
years. 

13.586.  Now  you  say  that  to  keep,  up  a  force  of  11,000 
men  or  12,000  men,  1,000  recruits  were  required.  Ton 
would  multiply  that  by  about  sis,  if  the  prraent  force 
of  72,000  to  73,000  men  were  to  be  recroited  at  the 
same  rate  P— Yes. 

12.587.  That  would  be  6,000  P--6,000. 

12.588.  Whereas  yon  reckon  the  present  annual  re- 
cruitment at  about  12,000  P — Yes ;  under  the  short 
service  system  we  reckon  about  12,000. 

12.589.  We  are  right,  therefore,  in  coming  to  the 
condnsion  that  under  the  old  Indian  system  the  num- 
ber of  recruits  required  each  year  for  the  local  fwoe 
was  very  much  smaller  than  the  proportion  now 
required  P — Very  much  smaller. 

12.590.  I  am  asking  these  questions  to  lead  up  to  an 
understanding  upon  an  important  point  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  relied  npon  the  fact  that,  if  you 
partition  oat  the  cost  of  the  recruits  at  Warley  per  man 
on  the  establishment  in  India,  whereas  your  royal  re- 
cruits uoat  81.  .per  man  up  to  the  time  of  the  Mntiny, 
whereas  Colonel  Tulloch  estimated  them  at  11!.  or  lOl. 

Ssr  man  of  the  whole  force,  and  Lord  Korthbrook's 
ommittee  al  71.  10*. ;  the  Indian  reorntting  expenses 
per  man  for  the  whole  establishment  only  amounted  to 

21.  Si.  lid.  P— I  thought  it  was  3Z.  St.  9d. 

12.591.  21.  3t.  9d.  if  it  indndes  the  Mutiny  service  P— 
Tes. 

12.592.  They  put  it  in  this  way:  the  East  India 
Company's  Snropean  force  from  1818  to  1857  averaged 
in  number  11,758;  we  will  call  it  12,000 ;  the  number 
of  recruits  sent  from  their  dep5t  at  Warl^  between 
1850  and  1859  amounted  to  24,^,  at  an  average  cost 
per  recruit  of  19^  14«.  lO^d.  per  man  ;  or,  omittmg  the 
exceptional  years  of  the  Mutiny,  of  262.  7«.  Sd.,  giving 

22.  8«.  1  Id.  per  man  on  the  establishment  in  Indm  f — 
Well,  that  may  be. 

12,.^93.  The  reason  why  that  charge  is  so  small  when 
it  ib  reckoned  oat  per  man  on  the  establishment  was 
the  smaller  number  of  recroita  that  was  required  under 
the  life  system  P — Quite  so. 

12.594.  But  when  we  turn  it  back  again  to  find  what 
each  recmit  cost,  it  by  no  means  represent-s  a  very 
small  sum.  as  compared  with  the  sum  that  had  been 
worked  out  by  the  different  Imperial  officers  P — Quite 
so. 

15.595.  And  therefore,  if  we  wanted  to  find  out  the 
real  cost  of  Warley  as  compared  with  the  present  cost, 
we  must  take  the  cost  per  recmit,  not  dividing  it  out 
by  the  number  of  men  on  the  establishment  P— -Quite 
so. 

12.596.  The  cost  of  Warley  itself  was  not,  as  the 
Indian  Government  represent  it,  so  very  much  cheapw 
than  the  cost  at  which  the  Imperial  GoTernment  were 
raising  recrnits  per  man  turned  outP — I  should  say 
that  I  am  comparing  now  the  charge  that  we  make 
agunst  India  for  a  recruit,  which  in  a  certain  sense 
compares  well  with  Warley.  The  Warley  charge  for 
a  man  may  have  been  something  like  four  to  five 
months,  say,  for  the  pay  of  the  individual ;  we  charge 
India  with  only  the  pay  for  a  soldier  for  six  months. 
Of  course,  we  have  nim  very  much  longer,  and  that 
is  a  subject  T  shall  touch  upon  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  rebate. 

12.597.  {Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  Is  the  avesage  time  that 
you  keep  a  recruit  before  you  sent  him  out  to  India 
much  longer  than  six  months  P— Very  much  more  than 
six  montlu. 

12.598.  What  wonld  yoa  say  the  avenge  up— I  should 
say  t^ie  average  was  18  months. 

12.599.  (Chairman.)  The  Indian  Gtovemment  raise 
an  important  question  which  has  a  bearing  upon  this 
charge.  Before  the  Mutiny,  the  fcnve  at  their  recruit- 
ing depots  rarely  exceeded  half  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
and  1,100  or  1,200  infantry ;  and  even  after  the  emerg- 
enoy  had  passed  away,  the  dep6t  establishments  of 
Indian  regiments  numbered  very  nearly  10,000  men. 
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mblAN  EXPENDITORE  OOKHISSION  : 


iSif  J|.  Jr»ar,  I  am  oallinR  yCrar  altention  16  tlie  point  with  reference 
X.C.B,  to  the  argnment  of  the  Indian  Gorernment,  that  with 
the  largely  increaaed  nnmber  of  men  on  the  Indian 

IS  July  1896.  eBtablishment.  yon  have  a  respectable  force  now  train- 
—  ,  at  home,  which  would  be  available  forborne  defence, 

and  which  ought,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ?— YeB,  bnt  it  is  a  respectable  force  that  we  do  not 
want;  that  is  the  difficulty.  That  force  would  not  be 
in  existence  except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
raised,  and  are  being  trained  for  India,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demand  India,  that  is  tj  say,  that  they 
shall  be  20  years  of  age  in  every  case  and  that  they 
ahall  be  fnUy  trained. 

12,000.  Bnt  I  suppose  that  the  argnment  of  the 
Indian  Govemnient  is  that,  supposing,  for  instance, 
there  was  an  invasion,  then  the  men  at  the  depots 
would  be  trained  soldiers,  or  men  in  the  course  of 
tnining,  who  would  be  available  for  defeuceP— Tbey 
would  be  in  existence,  but  what  we  should  argue  would 
be  that  these  men  should  be  in  reserTe.  and  cost  us  od. 
a  day,  instead  of  being  on  foil  pay,  costing  us,  in  mwy 
oases,  sums  vwrjing  from  abont  6W.  to  1007.  a  year. 

12.601.  (3fr.  N'aonji.)  You  say  you  do  not  want  them ; 
is  it  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  British  rule  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  European  force 

'  in  India,  according  to  the  declarations  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself;  but  for  that  the  Indian  army  would  be 
qnite  enough  to  meet  any  oontingeucy  ;  but  it  is  because 
yon  Bay  that  you  want  to  maintnin  British  rule  in  India 
that  you  want  a  European  army  there  as  strong  as 
possible,  to  defend  it  both  against  Bussia-  and  against 
the  Indians  P— We  supply  the  demands  made  nponus 
by  the  Indian  Government. 

13.602.  Yes,  but  the  Indian  Government  is  the  British 
Government.  The  Indian  Government  is  nothing  but 
British  Qovemment  and  British  mle. 

12.603.  (Kr.  Jaekson.)  Tliat  raises  rather  a  largo 
Question,  does  it  not? — ^Yes. 

12,604  iOhairman.)  After  the  Mutiny,  what  increase 
was  made  in  the  British  army  in  India,  and  how  was  it 
obtained  P— Well,  that  great  increase  of  10,000  men 
that  yon  mentioned  just  now,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  smaller  nnmber,  arose  entirely  from  the  con- 
siderable permanent  inerease  that  waa  made  in  the 
European  army  in  Jndi*.  I  think  during  the  Mutiny 
something  li^  40  additional  reffiments  were  sent  out 
to  India;  and.  after  tiie  Indian  Mutiny  was  suppressed, 
the  Government  havinff  determined  iMt  this  large  force 
should  be  maintained,  it  waa  necessary  to  add  consider- 
ably to  the  number  of  battalions  in  the  British  army,  in 
or^  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Indian  Government, 
and  battalions  were  added.  .Vint,  I  think,  second 
battalions  were  added  to  something  like  20  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  certain  cavalry  regiments  wore  raised 
also.  These  additiooB  have  enabled  the  Government 
to  supply  the  additional  force  that  was  required,  hut 
they  were  specially  raised,  in  order  to  raise  the  esta- 
bliuunent  of  Snropean  fDroes  in  ladia. 

12,605.  You  did  not  raise  the  Imperial  army  here  by 
the  whole  amonnt  of  the  men  you  sent  out  to  India?— 
No. 

12  606.  Eoughly  speaking,  you  mean  that  yon  were 
enlisting  about  balf  the  force  P— Yea,  about  half  the 
force ;  and  that  gave  riae,  of  course,  to  tiie  existence  of 
these  10,000  men  at  home.  These  10,000  men,  by  the 
w&y,  I  should  say,  included  the  men  whom  we  may 
regard  rb  trunsferred  from  the  Warley  dep6t,  becanse 
the  local  European  army  was  merged  into  the  British 
army.  Be  jftts  were  formed  for  those  new  battalions; 
theite  were  transferred,  and  then  depftta  had  to  be  raised 
for  the  other  new  battalions  that  were  added,  and  that, 
of  course,  especiidly  in  conjunction  with  the  operation 
of  the  10  years'  Enlistment  Act  which  then  had  been 
at  work  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  being  felt, 
imreascd  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  in  traimng 
at  the  depftt. 

12  607.  Would  it  be  a  correct  representation  of  the 
diflerenco  in  the  force  that  followed  the  transfer  of 
India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  to  say  that 
previous  to  that  transfer,  in  ordinary  times  the  Euro- 
nean  force  in  India  consisted  of  abont  24,000  men  of 
Royal  regiments,  and  12,000  of  the  local  force,  making. 
I  will  call  it,  37,000 P— Yes;  and  the  average  number 
of  officers  and  men  in  India  from  18«1  to  1870, 1  see, 
was  63,000. 

12  608  And  that  wonld  represent.  I  sunpose,  the 
incrwao'that  followed  that  transfer?— Yes,  but  that 


has  been  farther  inoreased  since  then  by  10.000  men. 
There  are  now  73,000  men  in  India. 

12.609.  Did  any  change  take  place  at  that  time  in  the 
system  of  enlistment,  or  did  that  system  of  enlistmentr 
which  you  have  told  ub  of,  as  dating  from  1847,  remain 
in  force? — That  system  remained  in  force  until  1867. 
Then  a  Royal  Commission  inquired  into  the  recruiting, 
which  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state ;  we  were  un- 
able to  get  the  men  that  we  wanted  either  for  home 
service  or  for  Indian  service,  and  we  were  in  great 
straits.  The  Commission  made  various  recommenda- 
tions, and  one  of  these  was  that  the  period  of  12  yeara 
should  he  substituted  for  that  of  10.  and  that  extra 
money  should  bo  spent  to  persuade  men  to  extend  their 
time  beyond  the  12  years  ;  but  they  added  to  their  report 
words  of  warning,  that  no  country  could  reg-ard  itself 
as  in  anything  like  a  safe — I  will  not  say  even  safe,  a 
decent— condition,  unless  it  had  a  reserve  beyond  the 
force  it  had  with  the  colours. 

12.610.  That  was  really  rather  a  lengthening  of  the 
service  at  that  moment  than  a  shortening  of  it  ? — It 
was.  It  was  a  return  as  it  were  to  a  longer  period  of 
service,  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  men  longer,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  waste.  That  was  started  in  1867  or 
1868,  bnt  of  course  it  would  have  no  effect  for  12  years' 
lime,  or  rather  for  10  years'  time,and  long  before  then, 
within  a  very  few  years,  the  whole  system  was  altered 
and  the  short  service  system  adopted. 

12.611.  At  what  date  was  it  that  the  House  of 
Commons  passed  the  resolution  that  recruits  were  not 
to  go  out  to  India  under  20  years  of  age  P — I  have  net 
the  exact  date. 

12.612.  Is  that  a  recent  resolution,  or  is  it  one  that' 
dates  back  to  about  that  time  f — Oh,  it  is  not  a  recent 
resolution ;  it  was  Kr.  McCullooh  Torrens  who  moved 
the  resolution  many  years  ago,  but  whether  it  was 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  short  service  or  was  a 
little  time  afterwards  I  cannot  say. 

12.613.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart)  I  think  it  waa  after- 
wwds  P— Afterwards. 

12.614.  (Cfhairman.)  When  did  short  service  omaeiaf 

—In  1872. 

13.615.  And  the  rale  abont  the  age  limit  for  India  in 
recruits  followed  the  introduction  <»  the  short  servioeP 

{Sir  Donald  Bleioart.)  Oh,  yea,  it  was  quiet  recent. 

12.616.  (Ghainman.)  You  have  explained  to  us  the 
details  of  the  Tnlloch  recommendation.  The  lOL  per 
man  on  the  establishment  in  India  continued  to  be  paid, 
in  respect  of  the  effective  services  until  about  1870|  did 
it  not  P— Yes. 

12.617.  Then  there  was  an  interim  time,  during  whioh 
the  actual  bills  were  furnished,  which  a  committee  (oa 
which  I  think  you  served)  passed  from  time  to  time, 
was  not  that  the  case  P — No,  I  do  not  chink  the  com- 
mittee referred  to  the  actual  hill  system.  One  of  its 
first  recommendations  was  that  the  lOI.  should  go  on 
pending  iis  recommendations. 

12.618.  And  how  long  did  the  102.  then  go  on?— 
{Sir  DoTuUd  Stewart.)  The  10/.  went  on  to  1869-70. 

12.619.  (Ohairman.)  Did  it  not  go  on  rather  beyond 
that?— Yes,  it  went  a  little  beyond  that. 

12.620.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Apparently  not?— The 
payments  were  mzde  "on account  '*  at  a  little  less  thaa 
the  cfdculated  sum.   India  made  advuicea,  in  fact. 

12.621.  {Chairman.)  But,  in  the  long  run,  youreoom* 
mended  that  tbose  advances  should  be  treated  as  a 
fimJ  settlement,  did  you  not? — I  think  the  Treasury 
came  to  the  agreement  after  some  time.  The  Indian 
Government  had  been  reducing  their  advances  every 
year,  pleading  poverty  and  urging  a  reduction  of 
charge. 

12.622.  {Sir  Andrew  Bcohle.)  I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  the  payments  have  invariably  decreased  since  that 
year.  There  was  a  period  of  diminution  and  a  period 
of  increase  while  those  payments  on  account  were 
going  on  ? — It  is  stated  here  that  505,000^  was  issued 
"on  account"  in  1870-1  as  against  a  payment  of 
597,140/.  in  the  previous  year.  The  next  year  435,0001., 
the  next  year  450,000/.,  in  1873-4,  400,000i. ;  in  1875-6, 
380,0001. ;  in  1876-7,  320,0001.,  and  so  on. 

12.623.  Then  it  comes  up  in  1877-8  to  500,000/..  and 
in  1878-^  to  530,000/.  P— 530,0001.  P 

{Mr.  JacksM.)  Yes.  but  the  point  appears  to  be  this :' 
in  1V70  India  disputed  the  fairness  of  the  lOt.  Valte,  and,' 
pending  a  revised  agreement,  declined  to  pay  more 
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titan  certain  sums  "on  aoooant."  That  went  nn  until 
byiTreaaury  minute  of  2nd  July  1878,  confirmed  by 
4:5  &  46  Yict.,  chapter  79,  it  was  agreed  that  the  above 
payments  "  on  accoant "  shoald  be  accepted  in  full 
discharge  of  India's  liabilities  for  the  years  mentioned, 
and  400,000£.  was  remitted  P — X  think,  on  the  whole,  the 
chauge  of  i»ystem  was  called  for.  not  merely  by  the 
Indian  Government  bnt  by  tbn  Home  Government. 
When  the  lOl.  was  established— which  was  admitted  to 
be  only  a  shot — a  division  was  set  up  in  the  War  Office 
to  record  what  the  expenditure  really  was  from  year  to 
year  as  against  the  10*.  arrangement ;  and  we  found  by 
that  time  that  the  co^t  of  supplying  recruits  to  India 
had  been  so  heavy  during  those  years  that  the  101.  did 
not  nearly  cover  the  expunditure  that  had  been  in- 
cnrred;  and  the  War  Office,  cortainly — Lord  Oardwell 
was  then  minister  — was  most  anxious  to  have  the  rate 
revised  in  order  to  get  more  money  from  India  on 
aocoant  o£  the  home  recruiting  charges. 

12,624.  (Jlfr.  Mowbray.)  In  the  result  yon  got  less  P— 
In  the  result  we  are  getting  now  

12,6'25.  I  am  not  speaking  of  now.  In  those  years  P — 
It  was  arranged  that  during  those  yeara  especial  ex- 

Seuses,  which  I  have  already  allnded  to,  should  be 
ealt  with  separately,  namely  the  colonels*  pay  and 
the  furlough  pay.  Direct  charges  were  made  i^ainst 
India  for  themf  an4  they  were  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
effective  home  charges,  and  we,  therefore,  submitted 
to  a  considerable  redaction  in  the  amount  to  be  paid  by 
India;  bat,  inasmuch  as  no  settlement  was  come  to, 
they  made  those  reduced  advances. 

■12,626.  Does  the  colonels'  pay,  to  whioh  you  are  re- 
farring,  appear  anywhere  on  this  paper  P — I  do  not 
think  it  ia  stated  di  finitely  in  any  of  these  papers  ;  but 
it  did  amount  to  67,000!.  a  year,  I  think,  at  that  time. 

12.627.  {Mr.  Jadkton )  The  remissions  were  400,0001. 
for  eight  years,  that  is  50,0001.  a  year,  therefore  the 
payments  on  acoount  were  presumably  less  than  tJie 
amcnnt  which  would  have  been  charged  under  the  old 
system  by  60,000/.  a  year  P— 'Those  advances  were  not 
rased  upon  calculation  at  all  as  to  what  the  actual 
charge  was.  A.  reduced  sum  was  paid,  because  H  was 
known  that  India  would  pay  directly  the  colonels  and 
the  furlough  pay  ;  and  they  gave  us  what  they  liked  in 
fact,  as  a  balance.  They'  estimated  the  amount,  and 
•aid  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  pa^  any  more,  and 
they  thought  that  the  committee,  which  was  sitting, 
would  reduce  the  charges.  When  ultimately  it  came 
to  be  settled,  the  War  Office  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
gire  up  anything  of  t^e  calculated  amount  recom- 
mendea  by  ICr.  Bonvcoie's  Committee,  bnt  the  Treasury, 
tmder  all  the  cnrcamstaTices  of  the  case,  said  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  advance  that  had  been  mnde 
by  India  as  the  payment  that  India  shonld  make  daring 
those  years. 

12.628.  (Sir  Andrew  SeobU.)  Was  there  not  another 
reason  why  that  allowance  wais  made,  becanse  Lord 
Oardwell,-  who  hid  been  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
from  1868  to  1874,  admitted  that  the  system  was 
unnecessarily  expensive  as  regards  India  P — No,  be 
admitted  that  the  expenditure  that  had  been  incurred 
by  the  British  Government  during  this  period  of  the 
VH.  system  was  excessive, 

12.629.  And  that  was  why  the  remission  was  given, 
was  it  not  P  —But  India  was  only  charged  the  lOl.,  not- 
withstanding that  the  cost  was  greater. 

12.630.  Yes;  bat  because  of  the  War  Office  system 
having  been  unnecessarily  expensive,  the  remission  was 
made  in  favour  of  India,  on  the  ground  that  India  ought 
not  to  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  an  unneceseanly 
eiq>en8ire  system  ?— That  I  oannot  say.  India  was  not 
dutrged  anything  like  the  full  cost  of  the  expenditnre 
whicn  had  been  luourred  in  the  dep6ts ;  and  the  War 
Office  member — the  late  Accountant-General,  Sir  John 
Milton — drew  the  attention  of  Lord  Oardwell  to  the 
fact  that  the  dep&ts  were  costini;  us  a  huge  amount, 
and  that,  if  that  system  was  to  go  on  and  India  was  to 
pay  the  expense  of  it,  we  ought  to  get  more  money 
from  India  ;  otherwise  there  ought  to  be  a  change  in  the 
system.  But  the  whole  of  the  excess  cost  of  that  system 
had  beoD  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer  daring  the 
whole  of  the  time;  the  Indian  Government  had  only 
paid  the  lOf.  The  Bouverie  Committee  was  then 
appointed  to  come  to  some  conclusion  as  to  what 
modifioation  could  be  made  in  the  system  of  raising  and 
training  the  men  and  charging  India.  The  basis  oftheir 
recommendation  was,  that  a  price  per  man  should  be 
charged  for  these  men,  instead  of  a  claim  being  made 


for  the  chargM  in  the  pay  list.   This  price  swept  into   Sir  B.  f  rm^ 
it  all  sons  of  incidental  expenses  that  grow  up  round  K.C.B, 
the  raising  and  training  of  a  soldier  and  military  ser*  ■ 
vices  generally,  India  being  relieved,  aa  far  as  possible, 
of  charges  of  that  kind.  Thf  y  recommended  that  we  ■ 
should  earmark  a  charge  per  man  as  an  average  claim 
to  be  made  against  India,  including  a  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  expense  of  educating  the  men  and  fully 
training  them,  and  that  charge  swept  away  practically 
a  very  large  amount  of  the  expense  whioh  accumulated 
round  a  dep6t,  which  I  have  no  doubt  Sir  Donald 
Stewart  will  quite  nndcrstand.    The  system  which  it 
nov  adopted  for  charging  ludia  follows  out  exactly 
that  principle,  so  that  we  are  able  to  charge  thu 
rodaoed  amonnt  per  man,  bnoanse  we  absorb  all  Uie 
waste  into  the  home  battalion.   1  thhik  the  charge  i> 
too  low  as  it  stands,  bnt,  accepting  it,  India  is  relieroA 
of  what  used  to  be  a  very  heavy  cfam^  against  her 
under  t2ie  separate  depAt  system. 

12.631.  (Ghairman.)  When  that  remission  was  madA 
in  1878,  was  not  that  at  a  time  when  India  was  veiT 
much  pressed  on  acoount  of  the  Afghan  war,  and  had 
not  that  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  ratner  unusual 
leniency  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  P — There  must 
have  been  some  very  extraordinary  reason  fbr  it. 

12.632.  I  think  that,  at  all  events,  one  i-eason  for 
making  it  was  that  it  was  not  a  moment  to  press  India  P 
— It  was. 

12.633.  I  see  that  the  average  of  those  nine  years 
1661  to  1869  was  630,000i.,  and  in  the  eight  years 
following  it  came  to  about  450,000/.  That  was  a  prac- 
tical reduction  of  161,000/.  a  year.  First  of  all  you 
account  for  that  by  the  remission  of  40l),000/.,  buc  the 
balance,  I  suppose,-  reproaeivts  furloagh  pay  and  oolonejlil' 
payP — 'Colonels'  pay;  quite  so. 

1^,634.  But  that  would  not  leave  a  very  large  sum 
for  those  two  services,  would  it? — No,  it  woald  not, 
seeing  what  fhrlongh  pay  had  gone  up  to,  aa  I  have 
described. 

12,636.  I  have  before  mo  a  return  of  ten  years,  and 
there  I  see  the  furlouuh  allowances  ranged  from  317  000^ 
to  a  maximum  of  349,000/.  during  those  years ;  but  the 
lowest  4um  daring  the  whole  Ume  was  iu  1885-6,  and 
then  rit  was  106,000{.  P— -Are  those  military  fnrlong^ 
allowances  P 

12,636.  Yea,  part  of  the  military  eii»nditure  of 
the  Govemmenc  of  India? — That  must  inclnde  ttie 
furlough  allowances  for  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army 
as  well. 

12,637-8.  The  furlough  charges  you  apeak  of  m 
calcolatod  by  Colonel  Tiuloch's  Committee,  at  60,0001.  or 
70,000/.  a  year,  which  yon  found  rose  to  ISO.OOO/.,  are 
not  treated  separately  ? — No. 

12.639.  That  charge  was  transferred  from  the  capita- 
tion rate  direct  to  the  Indian  Government? — Quite' so. 
Of  course,  we  saw  at  once,  when  this  furlongb  expendi- 
tore  went  up  at  tJiis  rate,  that  under  the  10/.  arrange- 
ment we  had  been  subjected  to  an  unexpected  charge ; 
and  that  elemeat  alone  meant  a  huge  excess  above  the 
10/.  expenditnre. 

12.640.  At  what  date  was  Mr.  Bouverie's  Committee 
appointed  ?  I  think  Mr.  Bouverie's  Committee  was  the 
next  step,  or  rather  I  dught  to  put  it  in  this  way :  a 
Departmental  Committee  was  appointed  just  after  ^e 
House  of  Commons  Oummittee  in  1874  reported.  They 
added  a  person  of  political  weight  to  the  Committee  aa 
Chairman? — Yes,  they  did; 

12.641.  Therefore,  X  suppose,  Uiat  would  be  about 
1875  P~1875,  yes. 

12.642.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to  call 
our  attention  to  in  the  acts  of  that  Committee,  separating 
that  Committee  from  the  snbsequentone,  on  whidi  yon, 
I  think,  served,  with  Lord  Northbrook  as  Ghairman  P — I 
served  on  Mr.  Bouverie's  Committee  as  well,  and  they 
worked  out  this  system  of  charging  India  consequent  on 
the  adoption  of  the  short  service'  system,  an?  the  forma- 
tion of  two  battalions  to  all  regiments.  They  saw 
plainly  that  they  could  fairly  make  a  charge  against 
India  for  drafts  sent  out,  calculated  upan  the  actual 
expense  of  the  man  for  a  certain  period,  absorbing  aU 
the  waste  from  convalescent  invalids  and  men  used  for 
instructional  purposes  in  the  home  battalion  ;  and  they 
made  that  the  basis  of  their  charge.  They  calculnted  a 
oeertain  cost  for  each  of  the  dep6ts  that  were  used  as 
training  establishments  for  the  young  soldier,  and  then 
calculated  the  cost  of  the  roldier  for  the  periodo  that 
were  fixed  as  the  training  periods;  at  that  time  six 
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INDIAN  EZFEKDmmE  COMMISSION  : 


jSir  B.  Knox,  monthB  wag  set  down  for  an  infantry  Boldier,  nine 
JT.CB.       montbs,  I  think,  for  the  mounted  portion  of  the 
  army.   The  cost  of  the  dep6t  was  arranged  in  this 

15  July  1896.  -way ;  each  regimental  district  inclnded  the  staff  of  the 
—— ^—  depfli,  plus  the  militia  non-commissioned  officers, 
adjutants,  and  so  on,  and  they  were  all  formed  into  one 
body,  and  the  cost  of  that  body  so  conslituted  was 
calculated  out.  Tt  came  to  somethinf;  like  9,6001.  odd 
per  annum  for  each  dep&t,  and  the  Committee  decided 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  charge  India  one-fifth  of  the  coat 
of  that  dep6t,  as  representing  the  work  done  by  it  for  the 
Iwttalion  that  was  mindia.  Itroughly  divided thework 
into  five  portions  which  were  not  equally  largn.  The 
largest  part  of  tlxe  work  was  done  for  the  Indian 
battalion  beoanse  it  consisted  of  the  largest  number 
men ;  hnC  one-flfth  was  allotted  to  ii,  one-fifth  to  the 
home  battalion,  and  one-flfth  to  each  of  the  militia 
battalions  attached  to  the  depdt,  and  one-fifth  was  re* 
garded  as  attributable  to  the  portion  employed  in  look- 
tng  after  the  reserres.  the  staff  of  auxiliary  forces, 
and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  was  held 
that  there  were  five  functions  discharged,  and  tbat 
that  discharged  for  India  was  the  heaviest,  but  one- 
fifth  only  of  the  depftt  charges  was  claimed  from  the 
Indian  Government.  Strangely  enough  that  compares 
— I  drew  attention  before  to  the  fact  when  I  wan  cross- 
examining  Sir  Edwin  CoUftn — very  curionsly  with  the 
oalculatea  cost  of  the  staff  of  the  aep6t  in  existence  in 
the  pre-mutiny  time,  which  iucludea  only  the  officers 
and  non-commiat^ioned  officers  down  to  the  corporals. 
That  worked  out,  I  think,  to  a  cost  of  1,9221.  'rhat  w 
stated  in  one  of  these  reports  as  the  coat  of  the  old 
depdt  charged  against  India  in  former  times ;  and  this 
one-fifth  of  the  present  depdt  charge,  amonnts  to 
under  2,0002.,  nofcwiUistanding  that  it  inclndes  various 
expenses  for  arms  and  accontrements  and  clothing  and 
increased  pay,  which  were  none  of  them  in  existence 
in  the  earlier  por^  That  one-fifth  was  the  basis  of 
the  charge,  and  tlMt  accounts  for  a  very  heavy  portion 
of  the  cUim  which  is  made  against  Indii. 

12.643.  What  did  the  1,922?.  ripresentP— 1.C22I.  was 
calculated  to  represent  the  cost  of  the  old  depfit  in 
former  times. 

12.644.  And  the  corresponding  cost  now  is  about 
2,009/.  P— Well,  it  is  under  2.000/. ;  bnt  that  amount 
includes  charges  which  are  not  included  in  the  1,922!. 

12.645.  The  whole  cost  of  the  depftt  was  not  repre- 
sented by  the  1,9221.  P— It  was  the  cost  of  what  we  call 
the  staft"  of  the  dep6t,  that  is  to  say.  the  captain,  and 
two  lisntenants,  the  setgeants,  and  the  five  corporals, 
I  think  it  is. 

12,643.  Ur.  Bonverie's  Comniittee  had  before  it  the 
note  by  Mr.  Seccombe  and  General  Jameson  on  the 
third  report  of  Mr.  Seccombe*s  Committee,  and  in  that 
note  Mr.  Seccombe  and  General  Jameson  say,  "  We 
"  feel  it  to  be  onr  daty  again  to  refer  to  the  fact,  stated 
*'  in  the  first  report  of  uie  Oommfttee.  that  the  Bast 
"  India  Company  were  able  to  send  efficient  artillery 
"  and  infantry  recruits  to  India  at  a  cost  of  26/.  7*.  5a. 
"  per  man."  The  261.  7*.  bcListhe  figure  I  called  yonr 
attention  to  as  against  your  80i.  P— Tes,  quite  so. 

12.647.  And  yon  ^ve  a  reason,  and  a  very  intelligible 
leason,  for  preferrmg  your  301. ;  but  they  were  two 
figoreB  baaed  on  the  same  oalcalation  P — Tbey  were  for 
dlirerent  periods. 

12  6^-50.  And  that  figure  represented  the  costof  train- 
ing instead  of  I36i.  13*.  lid.  for  caralry  and  631.  Bt.  M. 
for  infantry  recruits,  as  now  calcalated  P— Those  were 
the  figuTCB  that  were  worked  out  hy  Mr.  Seooombe's 
Oommittee.  Mr.  Seocombe'a  Committee  was  appointed 
in  1869, 1  think  it  was,  and  they  first  of  all  worked  out 
the  prices  which  tiser  apparently  recommended.  These 
were  461.  for  a  cavali7  man,  272.  for  infantry.  472.  for 
horse  artillery,  and  40/.  for  garrison  and  field  artillery ; 
but  then  those  figores  were  not  accepted.  I  think  that 
these  moat  regarded  as  the  figures  which  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  India  Office  as  having  been  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Seccombe's  Committee  ;  but  they  were 
not  aooepted.  That  Committee  had  not  inclnded  in 
them  enough  for  these  depftt  charges,  the  cost  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  and  training  the  men. 
They  were  therefore  requested  to  make  another  calcula- 
tion which  worked  out  at  a  much  higher  rate ;  for  in- 
stance, for  a  cavalry  soldier.  108L,  and  they  added 
subsequently  a  charge  for  losses  by  desertion.  "The 
"  Committee  are  oE  opinion  that,  if  to  the  expense  of 
*'  each  recruit,  as  already  shown,  a  sum  equal  to  om- 
"  third  thereof  be  added,  adeqnate  provision  would  be 


"  made  for  the  charge  consequent  on  deaths,  desertion*. 
"  or  inability  of  recruits  to  proceed  to  India.  The 
"  charge  for  each  cavalry  reorutt  would  thus  be 
"  1361. 13*.  lid.,  and  for  each  infantry  recruit  63?.  8*.  M." 
That  was  the  second  recommendation  of  the  Committee ; 
but  practically  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee 
never  oame  into  operation.  Tbey  were  superseded  hr 
the  Committee,  ovur  which  Mr,  Bouverie  presided,  and 
the  Bonverie  rates  have  practically  formed  the  basis, 
mutatis  vmlandis,  ever  since  then. 

12,651-2.  How  would  yon  compare  that  charge  of 
63/.  8*.  M.  for  infantry  recruits,  recommended  by  the 
Seccombe  Committee,  with  the  21/.  5*.  2d.  rate,  which 
you  adopted  in  the  Northbrook  EeportP — Well,  one 
extra  item  is  this  charge  of  one-third  that  was  added  on 
to  cover  desertions,  deaths,  inability  ol  recruits  to  pro- 
ceed to  India.  Beorutts  who  are  unable  to  proceed  to 
India  now  are  alt  absorbed  in  the  Home  battelion,  and 
the  expense  is  economised.  We  do  make  a  iftiarge  now 
for  desertions,  but  it  is  a  vray  ranch  smaller  tdurge  than 
that  estimated  in  the  former  calculation,  as  I  have 
stated  before  in  discussion. 

12.653.  The  charge  for  men  who  deserted,  died,  or 
were  discharged  with  less  t^n  one  year's  service,  is  only 
8,650/.  P— Altogether. 

12.654.  That  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  third  of 
the  whole  cost  of  training  P — Yes,  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  third,  bnt  those  calculations 
136/.  13*.  Ud.  and  63/.  8*.  bd.  were  never  really  in 
operation ;  they  were  the  calculated  charges  as  made 
out  by  this  Committee,  after  the  earUer  snms  that  they 
ealenlated  were  rejected.  For  instance,  the  recruiting, 
and  depAt  hattelifm  staff  c^rges  for  the  in&ntry  were 
pat  down  as  3/.  9«.  in  the  earlier  calculations  which 
worked  out  to  271. 7s.  11<I.  In  the  snbseqnent  calonla* 
tion  the  depAt  charges  worked  out  to  17*.  2*.  tor  each 
infantry  recruit;  while  the  cavalry  recruit  was  put 
down  at  55/.  15*.  2d.,  and  the  cavalry  dep6t  charge 
was  in  the  mbsequent  calculation  put  down  as  44/.  4*.  8d. 

12.655.  But  yon  see  Ae  Indian  Gtivemment  have 
relied  upon  tbat  calcnlation  of  63/.  8*  bd.  for  tlw  Boldier, 
in  proof,  I  think,  of  the  eztraragance  of  the  linperial 
charge ;  but,  if  I  nnderatend  yon,  at  the  fnesent  moment 
we  need  not  go  into  that  question,  because  tbe  War 
Office  do  not  intend  to  rely  upon  those  figures  P — Quite 
so.  Similarly  the  Indian  Government  make  it  a  great 
point  in  their  arguments  that  205/.  was  the  cost  per 
soldier  in  tbe  earlier  period  while  the  10/.  capitation 
was  in  existence ;  but  that  figure  is  erroneous.  In 
calculating  the  charge,  the  proper  average  was  not 
taken,  and  that  sum,  instead  of  oeiug  205/.,  ought  to 
be  about  170/. ;  but  a  claim  at  that  rate  was  never 
made  against  India.  It  was  the  calculated  cost  of 
the  actual  expense  of  these  depdta  to  the  Home 
Gorernnient  during  tbe  time  tbat  the  10/.  arraagemeat 
was  in  existence. 

12.656.  Therefore,  as  far  as  this  note  of  Mr.  Seccombe 
and  General  Jameson  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  the 
War  Office  did  not  adopt  or  ever  act  upon  the  very 
large  coHt  per  man  which  had  been  calculated  by  Mr. 
Seccombe's  Committee,  we  need  not  take  it  into  con- 
sideration P — I  think  not. 

12.657.  Then  may  we  say  that  this  charge  of  261.  7b.  5d., 
which  you  call  3d/.,  ouffht  really  to  be  measured  with 
the  charge  which  you  laid  down  in  the  Northbrook 

Committee  ? — Yes. 

12,65S.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  an remark 
to  offer  upon  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  tJom- 
mittee  of  1874  on  Indian  Finance  P  I  think  that  report 
waa  rather  of  an  indirect  kind,  was  it  notP  in  this 
sense,  that  ic  said  that,  whilst  such  changes  were'  taking 
place  it!  organisation,  they  could  hardly  make  distinct 
recommendations,  and  tney  recommended  that  the 
Departmental  Committee,  then  existing,  should  con- 
tinue its  labours,  but  under  the  presidency  of  a  man  of 
political  standing  P — Yes  ;  that  was  the  understanding 
come  to,  I  believe. 

12,659.  The  Committee  only  accompanied  their  report 
with  the  suggestion  that,  **  Although  the  interests  of 
"  India  Imust  be  subordinate,  like  those  of  any  other 
*'  portion  of  the  Empire,  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
'*  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  that  although  the  best  infor- 
*'  mation  upon  fdmost  every  lubject  connected  viA 
"  India  may  be  generally  obtained  in  thia  ooontaty,  y^ 
"  that  even  the  appearance  of  neglect  may  be  mis- 
'*  understood  and  magnified  by  the  natives  of  India, 
"  acme  of  whom  take  the  moat  intense  interest  in  the 
*'  minnteat  details  of  the  policy  adopted     this  countij' 
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**  towards  its  Indian  posseesionB,  and  attaoh,  perhaps, 
"  eza«;erated  importanoe  to  points  which  may  pass 
"  nnoMerred  by  those  who  have  to  perform  the  ardnons 
**  task  of  goreming  a  vast  and  varied  empire  P"~Tes. 

12.660.  They  recommended  the  continnance  of  the 
inquiry,  and  expressed  no  opinion  themselves  upon  the 
subject  at  issue,  but  gave  a  general  caation  that  due  con- 
sideration should  oe  given  to  Indian  interests  in 
arrtviug  at  conclusions  r  —  Yes,  but  it  was  following 
that  that  Air.  Bouverie's  Committee  sat;  and  then,  when 
their  recommendations  were  fonnd  not  acceptafalet  this 
s)tclement  was  come  to,  under  which  the  Treasury 
wiped  off  a  certain  amount;  and  then  it  was  that  I«ora 
Ifortitbrook's  Commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  charges. 

]2,d61.  Would  you  tell  us  the  ciroumstances  which 
led  to  the  cessation  of  Mr.  Bouverid's  Committee  and 
the  recreation  of  it  under  Lord  Northbroolc  P— They 
made  their  reoommendationB  and  the  India  Office 
adopted  the  usual  coune,  and  said  it  was  too  much ; 
they  did  not  like  the  total  amount.  I  think  they  bad 
fiuled  to  observe  that  the  army  consisted  of  63,000  men 
at  that  time,  and  that  that  necessarily  involved  ver^ 
large  expenditure  to  keep  it  going ;  bub  then,  after  it 
WBS  decided  that  a  certain  amount  should  be  written  off, 
there  was  a  discussion  between  the  India  Office,  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Treasury,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  to  agree  to  a  61. 
rate,  I  think,  or  a  61.  lOs.  rate;  and  I  am  afraid  I  was 
the  individual  who  disturbed  that  arrangement,  or  pre- 
vented its  being  come  to,  because  I  pointed  out  that  it 
Was  recommended  really  upon  a  wrong  understanding. 
It  was  based  upon  the  expense  of  the  recent  years,  and 
it  assumed  that  the  future  would  be  as  the  past ;  whereas 
the  fact  was  that,  under  the  schemes  which  had  been 
adopted  for  the  organisation  of  the  army,  and  the 
introduction  of  short  service,  the  cost  of  raising  the 
number  of  men  that  would  be  required  would  go  up 
not  per  man,  but  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  the 
increased  number  of  men  required;  just  as  yon  have 
stated  that  in  the  old  life  service  time,  the  recruits 
required  were  only  1,000  men  for  the  Indian  army, 
whereas,  when  you  adopted  a  short  service  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  number  followed'  The  short  service 
srstem  at  that  time  had  not  come  fully  into  operation. 
The  old  and  the  new  systems  were  running  side  by 
siae,  and  we  had  not  felt  the  full  brunt  of  the  demands 
of  the  new  system  I,  therefore,  pointed  out,  "If  you 
*'  wish  to  follow  the  past  and  adopt  that  as  your  gnide 
"  to  what  will  oocoT  in  fixture  years,  61.  is  all  right ;  but, 
"  if  you  are  to  look  forward  to  what  the  future  is  cer- 
"  tain  to  be,  your  6/.  is  all  wrong,  and  you  ought  to 
"  make  a  higher  charge."  I  pointed  that  out,  and  then 
it  was  decided  that  Lord  rTorthbrook's  Commission 
should  be  appointed, 

12.662.  The  61.  10*.  would  have  increased  the  loss 
with  the  increase  in  the  force  P — It  would  have  varied 
with  the  force ;  but  this  was  an  increase  of  charge 
which  aroJ'e  fVom  the  development  of  the  short  so^ice 
system.  A  larger  number  of  men  had  to  be  recruited 
and  maintained,  and  therefore  a  larger  ameant  per  man 
on  the  men  serving  in  India  would  necessarily  have  to 
be  charged,  if  the  cost  were  to  be  covered. 

12.663.  If  the  old  system  had  remained  unchanged, 
61.  lOf .  might  have  dime  P — Certainly. 

12.661.  But  under  the  new  system  it  would  have 
been  verj  disadvantageons  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 

meutP — Quite  so. 

12.665.  The  result  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Committee, 
which  sat  for  some  time,  was  apparently  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  71. 10*.  per  man  was  a  lair  sum.  Will 

?ou  explain  l^e  method  of  calculattou  on  which  that 
I,  10».  rate  is  based  P— We  practical^  adopted  the 
Insis  that  Hr.  Bouverie  had  recommended,  muUttU 
mutandis. 

12.666.  Wonld  you  kindly  repeat  again  what  the  basts 
adopted  by  Mr.  Bouverie's  Oommittee  was  ? — There 
was  a  charge  for  the  training  establishment,  what  you 
would  call  the  cost  of  the  dep6ts,  and  then  a  price  per 
man  for  each  man  who  was  shipped  to  India.  The  cost 
of  the  educational  establishments  was  worked  out  veiy 
much  in  the  same  way,  and,  practically,  all  the  details 
very  much  as  they  had  been  worked  out  by  Hr. 
Bouverie's  Conunittee ;  but  then  there  came  the  ques- 
tion of  rebate,  and  there  T  think  that  Lord  Northbrook's 
Commission  was  ezcesnvely  in  favour  of  India;  a 
larger  rebate  is  givea  than  the  ciroumstances  of  th« 
case  warrant. 


13,667.  Up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  rebate  Sir  R.  Knox, 
allowed  for,  had  there  P — No,  practically  no  rebate.  K  C-B. 


12.668.  Perhaps  yon  might  tell  us  what  the  rebate  is  P 
— It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  whole  train- 
ing that  the  soldier  receives,  taking  the  case  of  an 
inmotry  soldier,  is  this  six  months  which  the  Indian 
Government  are  asked  to  pay  for;  and  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  man  is  enlisted  for  12  years  and  gives  six  or 
seven  years  of  that  service  in  India,  and.  when  he  comes 
back,  four  years*  service  in  the  Reserve,  that  four  years 
being  one-third  of  the  12  years  for  which  he  has  en- 
listed, therefore  India  should  have  a  refund  of  one-third 
of  the  cost  that  has  been  charged  against  her  for  the 
six  months'  pa^ ,  &o.  Well,  in.ismuch  as  we  keep  all 
these  men  in  this  ooontry  for  an  aTerage  period,  as  I 
have  said,  of  something  like  18  months,  and  pay  the 
whole  of  the  excess  beyond  the  six  months  out  of  the 
Imperial  pocket — that  is  to  say,  we  pay  for  a  yeai^s 
training  of  the  man  and  India  pays  for  fix  mouths' 
training  of  the  man — a  rebate  of  one-third  is  too  large  a 
sum  to  give  to  the  Indian  Government ;  and  in  working 
out  the  details  of  that  rebate  I  remember  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Indian  Go%'emment  were  very  eMgeani, 
and  I  think  that  Lord  Northbrook,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  make  some  conceEsions  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, accepted  their  view.  It  had  happened  that  in 
times  of  pressure,  especially  under  the  separate  depdt 
system  which  existed  for  artillery  at  that  time  in  orator 
to  comply  with  the  condition  that  the  man  should  go 
out  to  India  not  earlier  than  his  iiOth  year,  it  was  found ' 
necessary  to  send  out  some  men— not  very  large 
numbers,  but  some  men — ^who  were  a  little  short  of  the 
full  period  of  nine  months,  fir  six  months,  as  the  csie 
might  be.  The  instances  wf  re  more  those  of  the  nine 
months'  men  than  of  the  six  months'  men.  but  even  in 
the  latt«r  case  we  sent  some  men  who  had  not  done 
their  six  months'  training.  A  rebate  was  asked  tor  on 
that  acconot,  because  we  had  not  spent  our  calcalated 
sum  upon  the  men.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  wa 
sent  out  a  man  with  very  much  longer  training,  becanse 
we  coald  not  send  the  man  exactly  at  the  time  when  he 
had  completed  his  six  or  nine  months,  India  claimed  a 
deduction  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
service  to  England  before  he  went  abroad ;  and  various 
deductions  were  made,  in  accordant  with  Lord  North- 
brook's  view,  from  the  Indian  claim  on  that  account. 
The  War  Office  represenfcitive  thought  that  the  rebate 
was  too  great,  seeing  that  we  really  paid  the  larger 
portion  of  the  training  expenses ;  and  further,  when- 
ever the  man  varied  a  little  bit  short,  or  a  little  bit  in 
excess,  of  the  exact  period,  the  Indian  representatives 
claimed  tiie  rebate  and  got  it.  It  appears  to  me  that 
nnder  ^t  head  India  is  exceptionally  favoured ;  bat, 
with  the  exception  of  that.  I  think  that  the  basis  that 
liOTd  Northbrook  agreed  npon,  or  recommended,  is  a 
very  satisfactory  one  Of  course,  the  question  has  beem 
raised  as  to  the  value  of  these  troops  here  in  this 
country  beftro  they  go  to  India.  All  the  military 
oattioTities  are  agreed  that  a  mere  recruit,  before  he  has 
gone  through  the  necessary  training  in  physical  exer- 
cises, musketry,  and  gunnery,  when  he  is  an  artillery- 
man,  and  riding,  when  he  is  a  inoui^ted  man,  is  in  no 
sense  a  soldier  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  cuuutry. 
He  is  raised,  as  we  know,  and  is  in  existence,  simply 
becanse  India  wants  him  ;  and  we  know  that  they  will 
not  take  him  till  he  is  20  years  of  age,  and  in  that  way 
a  very  heavy  charge  is  borne  by  the  Home  Government. 
I  am,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  charges  which  have 
been  calculated  oat  in  those  p^iem  are  the  very 
mimmum  that  con  itossibly  be  set  down  as  the  cost  of 
recmiting  and  training  these  men.  India  malres  the 
condition,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  men 
shall  go  out  fully  trained,  and  that  there  shull  be  no 
man  in  India,  who  is  not  fit  to  take  his  place  in  the 
ranks.  I  know  that,  from  time  to  time,  some  few  men 
have  ffone  out,  of  whom  complaints  have  been  made ; 
bat  the  mUitary  aathorities,  I  am  certain,  have  been 
working  entirely  in  the  direction  of  satisfj-ing  the 
demands  of  India,  and  as  faults  have  b3en  pointed  out, 
every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  correct  those  faults, 
in  order  to  secure  for  India  that  which  India  has  asked 
for ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  which 
occupies  the  minds  of  the  military  authorities,  and  the 
civil  authorities  also,  at  the  War  Office  mors  tbaii  their 
efforts  to  sapply  India  with  the  best  men  that  can  be 
got,  and  at  the  cheapest  possible  price. 

12.669.  {Sir  DonaXd  Stevcart)  But,  beyond  that,  do  you 
mean  to  maintain  that  you  can  get  fully  trained  cavalry 
and  artillery  men  in  nine  months  P — I  say  not,  and  that 
is  why  I  say  the  charge  is  the  very  minimum  that  con 
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gif  B.Knom,  poBeibly  be  set  down.  I  think  ninn  munfchs,  MrUinly 
K.C.B>  aocrdiDg  to  i^ent  experience,  is  far  too  low  for  auj  ot 
■■  the  monntcd  services,  rocsidering  what  they  have  to 

15  Jaly  18W.  learn  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  meu  now 
•AM-i^M  frho  go  out  in  these  mounted  acrriceB,  who  have  not 
liad  aomotliiijg  like  18  muuths  to  two  years'  service  in 
tliis  coantry  before  they  go  there.  Schemes  are  nndor 
oonsideration  now  at  the  War  Offic9  at  this  very  time 
owing  to  a  failure  at  the  cavalry  depdc  to  produce  the 
men  so  f«lly  trained  an  they  onght  to  be.  I  daresay  it 
is  known  to  the  Commission  t^t  the  late  Inspeetois 
General  of  Cavalry  in  India  is  now  our  Inspector-Genenl 
here  at  home.  His  endeaToors  have  been  mainly  directed 
to  Uiig  diffionltr ;  and  pinna  are  now  under  considera- 
tion wbioh  wonid  make  it  an  impossiblity  that  there 
shoald  beany  recarrence  of  sending  oat  a  man  who  hat 
even  had  as  little  as  nine  months  trdining.  If  these 
changes  are  bronght  aboat,  it  may  be  that  they  would 
necessitate  an  alteration  of  the  system,  and,  from  tfae 
India  OflSce  point  of  view,  I  should  not  be  at  all  snr* 
prised  if  they  ask  for  the  reduction  of  the  cost  j  but, 
masmnch  as  the  organisation  in  made  (if  it  is  adopted) 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  India,  and  with  a  view  to 
keep  the  men  here  for  a  longer  time  and  to  moro 
thoroughly  complete  their  training,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  War  Office  woald  be  at  all  inclined  to  make  any 
ooncesaion  under  that  head. 

12.670.  (Chairman.)  Ton  would  say  that  the  interests 
of  India  have  been  safeguarded  in  the  introduction  of 

'  reforms,  having  regard  to  dep6t  charges,  deferred  pay, 
and  so  onP-t-Yetf,  I  do,  but  it  is  only  in  considering 
the  whole  subject  together  ;  the  main  set  off  as  against 
ail  these  heavier  charges  for  sending  oat  a  larnr 
number  of  men  to  India^-  both  unden  the  head  of  the 
Tecmiting  charges  and  under  the  head  of  transport  and 
wo  forth,  would  be  un^r  the  head  of  pensions.  The 
«hief  result  of  the  adt^ion  of  the  short  service  instead 
of  the  long  aervioe  system  is  to  reduce  the  eharge  for 
pensions.  I  oannoc.  however,  say  ^t,  so  far  as  the 
peniiions  of  the  men  are  oanoeraed,  the  expense  will 
nil  below  what  India  is  now  paying  on  this  acconut, 
because  India  at  present  is  paymg  a  very  small  amount, 
since  theoapitaliaation  scheme  was  put  an  end  to.  They 
are  ndy  paying  the  comparatively  small  annuity  created 
■eivery  yeas  for  the  pension  charge  which  is  growing  up 
very  slowly ;  but  the  ultimate  charge  will  not  amount 
to  anybhiog  liha  the  sum  which  would  have  accrued,  if 
-the  old  system  of  extended  service  and  pensions  had 
gone  on. 

13.671 .  I  am  going  to  ask  yon  some  questions  about 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  non-eSective  charge,  which 
I  think  will  bring  out  some  interesting  results?— Bnt 
that  is  the  main  result.  It  was  obvious  firom  the  very 
oummencement,  at  least  to  all  those  who  gave  any 
thought  to  the  thing,  that  the  short  service  system 
must  give  rise  to  an  increased  charge  for  raising  and 
training  men ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  in  due  time  the 
cost  for  pensions  would  fall  very  considerably.  We  are 
at  present  paying  a  very  high  charge  for  pensions  of 
soldiers  on  the  Army  Estimates — eomethin^-like  81. 10«. 
a  man,  I  think  it  amounts  to.  We  expert  in  the  future 
that  it  will  fall  down  to  something  like  3/.  or  4d.  a  man. 

12.672.  (iS^tV  EdwarH  Hamilton.)  But  you  do  not  take 
into  account,  I  suppose,  the  fact  that  India  borrowed 
the  mone^  which  she  paid  as  capitalisation,  and  that 
-the  has  utiU  got  Ut  meet  the  uharge  in  resect  of  the 
«a|nbal  sum  that  she  raised  P-r-Oh,  yes.  She  is  actoally 
paying  out  of  pocket  now  a  smaller  sum,  because  she 
capitalised  on  very  favourablo  terms  the  pensions  created 
at  that  time. 

12.673.  But  in  addition  to  what  she  is  aotaally  paying 
now  in  the  shape  of  the  annuity,  she  has  aotnally  to  pay 
the  charge  in  respect  of  the  money  which  she  borrowed  ? 
— Quite  so, 

12,673a.  ((7/tairman.)  You  mentioned  to  us  the  con- 
ditions made  b^  the  Indian  Qovernment  in  regard  to 
the  age  and  traming  of  recruits.  Do  I  understand  that 
first  of  all,  in  accor^nce  with  the  wish  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  20  years  is  the  age  at  which  yon  are  required 
to  send  them  out,  and  that  you  are  required  to  give 
them  sis  months'  training  P— Well,  we  say  six  months 
fur  the  infantry ;  (bat  is  the  basis  of  this  calculation. 

12.674.  But  that  is  required  by  India,  is  it  notP — ^No. 
I  think  their  view  witfc  regard  to  that  was  that  six 
months  was  tfae  basis  upon  which  oar  claim  was  made 
out,  and  therefore  they  insisted  upon  the  man  having 
that  amount  of  training.  The^  would  take  a  man  if  he 
were  20  yoars  of  age  with  the  six  months'  training  for  an 
infentry  soldier,  and  tiiey  will  take  a  man  of  20  with 


nine  months'  training  as  a  cavalry  soidier.  Whether 
this  training  is  suffioient  to  enablu  thch  men  to  take  their 
position  in  the  ranks  I  do  not  know — that  is  of 
course  a  military  question ;  bnt  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Indian  Uovernment  hare  ever  proposed  that  the 
recruits  should  have  a  longer  training— that  is  to  say, 
not  directly ;  bnt  practically  they  do  so  by  s^ijing  a  man 
should  not  go  out  until  he  is  '.iO  years  of  age.  Since, 
therefore,  the  vast  mass  uf  our  men  are  recruited  at  18, 
by  insisting  upon  the  20  ^ears  of  age  they  very  n  isely 
avoid  the  necessity  of  insisting  on  a  particular  period 
of  training,  liecauiie  they  know  they  get  the  vaat  majorilgr 
of  their  men  trained  for  a  much  longer  time.  But  then 
they  ingeniously  ask  for  a  rebate  because  he  has  given 
BO  much  service,  as  they  call  it,  after  the  six  montlis  is 
completed  to  the  Home  Government. 

12,675-6.  Now  would  you  turn  to  the  calculations  on 
which  your  71.  10a.  rale  is  oased.  If  you  look  at  them, 
you  will  see  thut  the  charge,  before  the  rebates  come  in, 
for  recruits  embarked,  amounting  to  12,000  men.  was 
677,074/.  V^rther.  if  we  analyse  the  figures  that  make 
np  the  whole  of  the  chaw,  and  deduct  five  or  six  itemi 
for  the  maintenance  of  officers  and  educational  establish- 
ments, which  amount  to  about  48.0001.,  the  resnlt  is  a 
charge  of  629,000/.,  reprettenting  the  cost  cf  the  private 
soldier? — Yes. 

12.677.  Diriding  that  by .  12,000.  the  number  em- 
barked, it  leaves  yon  with  a  flgore  of  SSI.  per  maniU. 
Quite  so. 

12.678.  But  from  that  you  mnst  take  off  the  rebate? 
— The  rebate,  quite  so. 

13.e79.  Which  amounts,  being  156,000/..  to  131.  pw 
man  P — Yes. 

12.680.  Taking  that  13/.  from  the  52/..  it  leaves  you 
with  39/. ;  therefore,  does  not  that  S9L  represent  yom- 
net  charge  upon  India  for  recruiting  P— That  is  so. 

12.681.  And  is  not  that  the  figure  therefore  which  we 
m^  put  against  tlie  Warley  recruit  which  the  India 
Offloe  themselTes  put  at  2/SL  odd.  and  which  yaa  pot  at 

30/.  P— Yes. 

12  682.  But  you  have  pointed  out  that  that  SO/,  doss 
not  include  barrack  accommodation,  clothes,  aocostra* 
ments,  and  arms  P— Barrack  aooommodation.  vIo&BB. 
accoutrements,  and  arms,  yes. 

12,683.  Yon  have  told  ns  that  barrack  accommodation, 
according  to  your  estimate,  would  come  to  over  7/.  P— 
Over  71.  per  annum  per  man. 

I2,t84-5.  And,  therefore,  the  charge,  which, yon  are 
now  making  to  India,  it  appears  to  me,  if  yon  vera  to 
actually  put  item  by  item,  is  less  than  the  charge  of 
the  recruit  is  at  Warley  ?— Quite  so  ;  it  .i«  so.  an 

conriaced  that  that  is  the  case. 

12.086.  It  b  extremely  important,  inasmnch  as  io 
much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  expem'cs  at  Warley, 
that  the  War  Qfiice  argument  should  be  brought  out  very 
clearly  on  that  point  But  the  present  charges  iuclode 
the  whole  of  the  mounted  force.  There  was  not  a  horse 
at  Warley ;  the  expense  increases  very  much  w:hen  men 
come  to  be  mounted ;  horses  canuot  be  put  in  charge  <tf 
recruits  that  joined  the  day  before.  There  mast  be  a 
staff  of  men  to  look  after  those  horses ;  the  horses  most 
be  bought  and  fed,  and  stabled,  and  tiie  constant  main- 
tenance of  horses,  able  to  train  men  in  horse  artillery, 
field  artillery,  and  cavair}'  duties,  inTolves  a  very  great 
amount  of.  work, 

12.687.  (Sir  James  Peil«.)  Was  there  no  cavalty  at 
Warley  at  all  P — No,  except  in  the  last  Indian  Mutiny 
years,  when  they  set  to  work  to  raise  three  cavalry 
regiments. 

12.688.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  comparing  two  totally  different  things  ?— 

Oh,  quite. 

12.689.  (Chairman.)  Two  different  systems  P— No,  two 
different  things  altogether. 

12.690.  {CJiairman  )  What  we  want  to  come  to  is  tbis: 
In  the  Warley  days  India  got  so  many  recruits,  costing 
so  much.  On  the  other  hand^  now  700  have  so  many 
moro  recmite  costing  so  much;  surely  out  of  those 
two  figures  you  oi^t  to  be  able  to  compare  approxi- 
mately the  comparative  deamen  or  cheapness  of  the 
two  systems  P — Yon  can  compare  the  clurges. 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart.  As  regards  charge? 

(Ohairman.)  As  regards  charge. 

{Sir  Donald  Sf«wart.)  But  the  article  turned  out  is  a 
totally  different  thing — that  is  my  point. 
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(Okairman.)  That  I  aaite  TmderBtand ;  but  I  want 
first  of  all  to  get  the  financial  oharga,  and  next  the 
view  of  the  War  Ofiioe  as  to  the  article  tamed  oat ;  1 
think  we  have  got  both  of  them  now. 

(Sir  Donald  Stetrarf.)  Oh,  quite. 

12,691-2.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  This  621,000i.  in 
this  middle  page,  page  3,  of  the  paper  before  jon,  after 
the  reduction  of  the  rebate,  is  not  the  sum  actually 
paid;  aa  I  undentandi  the  Bum  actnaily  paid  waa 
o48,(X)0I.  You  see  in  the  middle  of  pige  2,  last  para- 
grM  >h  that  the  amount  paid  wat  M8,O0O/.  I  do  not  quite 
mid<>ratBnd,  therefore.  Is  that  521,0001.  the  sum  wnioh 
the  War  Office  calculated  ought  to  be  paid,  whether 
l^htty  or  wrongly,  and  548,0001.  the  actual  sum  paid  P 
There  is  a  coiisidarable  difference  ? — Between  the 
546,0001.  and  the  521,00O{.  P 

(Chairman.)  Does  not  that  deal  with  the  number  P— 
Inasmuch  as  you  hare  got  71. 10*.  per  man,  that  sum 
varies — sometunes  a  little  more,  sometimes  a  little  less 
according  to  the  establishment 

(i9ir  Edward  Hamilton.)  But  does  not  that  rather 
lead  to  Rhow  that  the  capitation  grant  of  71.  10*.  does 
not  work  out  fairly  P 

(BirJnmeB  Peile.)  Batobserve  that  the  figure  648,000Z. 
IF  for  1895-6,  and  the  figure  521.000/.  for  1889-90  P— 
That  ia  for  1389-90.  Onr  principle  under  the  Lord 
Northbrook  arrangement  was  to  baild  this  up  erery 
year,  and  we  pnc  these  claims  npcm  the  ascertained 
nnmiwr  of  recmits  that  had  gone  out.  There  was 
no  71.  10s.  in  existence  in  the  'earli^  times  of  Lord 
Northbrook.  We  had  this  tilalm  worked  out,  went 
through  it  deliberately,  item  by  item,  with  the  figures 
accepted  by  the  India  Office  as  to  the  number  of 
recruits  sent  out,  the  numbers  that  came  home,  the 
periods  of  Berrice  they'  all  gave,  and  then  this 
cost  for  the  depdts  and  for  the  men  were  all  revised 
according  to  the  rates  and  the  charges  that  were  in 
existence  in  each  year,  and  therefore  they  varied  from 
year  to  year.  That  is  what  Lord  Northbrook  did,  until 
nltim  itely  the  Indian  Oovemment  said,  "  Well,  we  have 
"  gone  on  now  with  this  system  fbr  some  time,  and  we 
"  Took  as  if  we  had  come  to  a  constant ;  the  charge  for 
"  the  last  three  years  has  been  within  some  5,0()0Z.  or 
"  lO.OOOt.,  BQch  and  such  a  sum,  and  we  think  that  this 
"  ought  to  give  us  what  we  have  always  desired  very 
"  much,  viz.,  a  capitation  rate."  I  myself  never  could 
quite  see  the  reason  for  a  capitation  rate. 

12.693.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment preferred  a  capitation  rate,  a  given  sum  per  head, 
to  the  sum  worked  out  according  to  this  elaborate 
calculation  P — Of  course,  it  is  easier  arrived  at ;  but  the 
71.  10*.  is  based  upon  this  calculation,  and  it  was  in 
that  sense  that  I  admit  it.  This  is  a  calculation  which, 
if  yon  like,  I  will  regard  as  a  fixed  quantity.  If  you 
want  a  capitation  rate,  we  divide  that  fixed  quantity  by 
the  Mitabhsbment  of  the  army  on  the  1st  April  of  each 
particular  year,  and  that  will  g^ve  you  a  rate.  But  what 
I  want  is  not  the  71.  10«.  a  head,  but  this  money- 

12.694.  Quite  so.  but  according  to  this  figure  it  looks 
as  if  you  got  more  P — But  these  sums  are  for  different 
years ;  some  years  they  might  be  less,  some  years  they 
might  be  more. 

12.695.  (Chairman.)  That  depends.  It  is  a  rough  rule 
at  the  best,  the  71.  10a.  per  man  on  the  establishment ; 
and  that  will  vary  ;  in  some  years  you  have  a  few  more, 
in  some  rearii  you  have  a  few  less  r — What  I  wanted  to 
point  out  was  that  it  varied  through  Lord  Northbrook's 
time ;  we  took  the  actuals.  We  found  out  what  number 
of  men  embarked  in  each  year,  and  what  number  of  men 
eame  home  in  each  year,  and  prices  were  looked  up 
and  rates  modified.  We  calculated  the  thing  out,  and 
daring  the  sitting  of  Lord  Northbrook's  Commission, 
before  the  71.  lOe.  was  recommended,  all  these  claims 
Tuied  yearly.  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  is  comparing  the 
fignrtfs  of  two  different  years. 

12.696.  But  you  are  not  going  on  with  these  oeAca- 
lationaP— No  longer.  Then  In£a  said, "Let  ns  have 
"  something  which  will  avoid  these  calculations;  let 
"  us  httfe  an  approximate  oapitaUon  grant." 

12^.  (Sir BdwafilBamlUon.)ynMtl-mnt6d.  to  ftBt 
at  was,  how  the  71.  lOt.  was  arrived  at.  Was  it  oy 
diriding  the  sum  cS  ^1,0001.  by  the  somber  of  men 
On  the  Indian  establishment,  and  that  worked  out 
to  about  71.  10a.  P — We  tried  two  or  thi  ee  sums  upon 
the  figures  that  had  been  actually  ascertained  for  the 
last  few  years,  and  Lord  Northbrook  admitted  that 
the  clurge  would  go  on  increasing  a  little  farther,  and, 
when  we  calculated  it,  it  worked  out  at  71.  9«.  or  72,  8s,, 


or  something  of  that  kind,  and  I  woposed  71.  lOs.,  the  ^  J?.  JEiw*, 

otiier  members  of  the  Commission  agreed,  and  we  K.C.B. 

recommended  the  71.  lOs.,  and  that  has  wwked  out  at  — 

something  like  640,000/.  a  year.  15  Jaly  18M . 

12.698.  You  do  not  test  it  each  year  P— No,  we  do  - 
not  go  into  these  calculations  now.  Since  the  7^.  10*. 

has  been  accepted  we  have  not  tested  it  in  any  way  with 
these  calculations  or  taken  account  of  any  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  the  direction  of  increase  or  decrease. 

13.699.  That  may  be  more  or  leas  than  you  are 
charging  to  India  P— Certainly,  it  may  be,  but  that  is 
the  whole  obiect  of  coming  to  a  settlement  of  that  kind 
— that  both  Governments  accept  those  chances  for  any 
period  which  you  may  settle.  We  have  not  agreed  to 
any  period ;  this  rate  has  been  accepted  year  by  yew 
by  the  India  Office  and  the  War  Office. 

12.700.  (Chairman.)  The  objection  that  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  raises  is  this,  that  inasmuch  as  this  is  not 
an  accurate  calculation  made  every  year  upon  the 
precise  charge  of  the  recraiting  system  and  the 
educational  syrtem,  but  inasmuch  as  there  is  substituted 
for  it  a  capitation  grant  based  upon  the  actual  number 
of  men  with  the  celours,  there  will  be  a  wiation  in 
each  year  between  the  proper  and  the  actual  charge ; 
and  in  thatparticular  year,  for  instance,  it  looks  as  if 
the  War  Office  was  getiing  the  better  of  the  calcnlafcion 
by  24,000?.?— fes,  in  that  particular  year,  but  the 
7l.  lOe.  did  not  apply  to  that  year ;  this  ms  a  year  in 
which  we  got  the  actual— the  548,0001. 

12.701.  (Sir  EdH/ard  Samiliim.)  No,  not  the  518.0001^ 
but  the  71.  lOs.  on  the  Indian  establishm«n<i  of  73,12&  P 
— Tes,  but  that  has  not  been  calculated  out ;  we  have 
not  tested  it  in  any  way. 

12.702.  (Chairman.)  We  most  take  it  that  in  thia 
instance  the  War  Office  have  got  rather  the  better  of 
it  by  means  of  lAiis  rough  and  raady  rule  in  which 
the  IndiMi  Government  concurred  P--res,  but  we  do- 
not  admit  that  this  calculation  here  is  of  universal 
application. 

12.703.  Is  of  universal  application  P — No,  but  it  was. 
admitted  Lord  Northbrook  in  agreeing  to  this  7t.  lOs. . 
that  the  charges  would  go  on  incimsing  a  little. 

(Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  These  figures  are  worked  out 
for  1889-90,  as  well  as  1896-6,  because  it  depends  nyon. 
the  number  embarked. 

12.704.  (Sir  James  Peile,)  The  number  72.887  was  the- 
strength  in  1889-90  P— There  is  no  doubt,  if  you  stereo- 
type an  arrangement  to  last  a  certain  namber  of  yeufl, 
the  two  persons  who  come  to  that  bargain  take  die 
chances  one  with  the  other. 

12.705.  iChairman.)  When  is  it  to  be  re-oonsidwedP 
It  has  not  been  settled  at  all ;  it  has  only  been  accepted 
year  by  year,  this  71.  lOt. 

12.706.  Do  you  look  at  all  to  this  Oommiasion  to  . 
make  any  proposal  in  regard  to  this  arrangement  P — 

I  think  it  will  be  well  to  onue  to  a  setUement  as  to 
what  period  it  should  extend  over. 

12.707.  1)0  yon  consider.  Sir  James,  that  the  India 
Office  would  like  to  have  an  opinion  upon  that  point  t-^ 
I  understand  that  the  71.  lOt.  is  accepted. 

(Sir  Donald  Stmoart.)  The  Government  of  India  thinks  ■■ 
that  this  Commission  ^*ill  certainly  make  some  recom- 
mendation on  the  subject ;  it  is  for  that  object  India 
wished  the  Commission  to  assemble. 

(Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  Would  not  the  terms  of  the- 
reierence  to  the  Commission  permit  of  that  coming  in  P' 

12.708.  (Chairman.)  I  think  so.  I  wish  to  inquire 
from  the  two  parties  concerned,  the  War  Office  and 

the  India  Office,  whether  th^  are  agreed  in  wishing  > 
an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point  P — I  think  so. 

12,700. 1  presumed  you  were  waiting  for  that  opinion  P 
—Yes,  we  were.  At  present  we  write  to  the  tivasnry 
and  the  India  Office,  asking  that  the  7/.  10s.  should 
go  on,  stating  that  no  change  has  occurred  suffldent  to- 
alter  the  arrangement. 

12,710.  (Chairman,)  At  the  commencement-  of  thin 
arrangement  it  was  practically  agreed  thac  it  should 
go  on  for  a  certain  term  without  reconsideration, 
wad  during  that  time,  of  course,  eaoh  side  would  take 
its  ehance.  Wliat  has  been  the  system  of  supplying  the 
cavalry  and  artillery  ?— The  system  that  has  obtained 
for  the  longest  time  was  that  of  having  a  separate  depAt 
for  the  horse  artillery  and  for  the  field  artillery; 
md  I  think  also  for  the  garrison  artillery.  Those 
ware  separate  dep6ts  whose  whole  work  wu  d^«oted  to 

8Q>.  I 
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training  the  reciulta  tliat  were  neat  to  India;  they 
were  Indian  depots  practically;  on  the  old  sjBtem, 
although  men  might  be  trAnsierred  from  one  portion 
of  the  artillery  to  another  portion  of  it  under  the  con- 
ditions of  their  enlistment,  yet  the  work  wa«  done 
within  th-i  restricted  area  of  the  dep6t.  1  am  convinced 
from  experience  that  that  is  an  extravagant  system, 
but  tlrnt  Bytitem  of  a  separate  and  special  de^t  was  the 
system  which  obtained  both  for  the  artillery  and 
for  the  cavalry  as  well,  which  has  Ijeen  supported 
by  many  Indian  authorities  as  an  economical  sj-atem. 
From  my  experience  1  believe  it  is  the  most  cMtl/ 
system  that  conld  possibly  be  estabUdied,  beoanse 
it  affords  no  opportunity  for  absorbing  what  I  have 
Ascribed  u  we  waste.  In  more  recent  years  a  new 
^>-Btem  has  been  established:  although  certain  depots 
•re  maintained,  they  are  not  maintained  specially  for 
Indiui  pnrpwes,  but  the  batteries  have  been  strength- 
ened and  increMed  both  in  numbers  of  men  and  non- 
commissioned officers  and  officers,  and  these  batteries 
are  looked  to  now  to  supply  the  drafts  to  India,  and, 
in  order  to  secure  the  despatch  of  completely  and 
thoronghly  trained  men,  and  also  to  save  waste  of  men 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  system  in  the  cavalry  is  under 
consideration.  This  oufiht  to  redound  very  much  to 
the  advantage  of  India,  but  on  the  snrfaoe  it  would  look 
as  if  it  were  a  cheaper  system,  because  the  special 
dep6t8  disappear ;  hut  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  esta- 
blishment of  these  special  dcpfits  is  distributed  over  the 
force  of  urtillery,  and  would  be  so  in  the  cavmlry.  Thus 
the  same  expense  is  incurred  in  that  form  instead  of 
old  gpecial  deptt  form ;  but  the  resnlt  will  be  the 
ont'tnm  of  more  completely  trained  men ;  the  men  will 
be  trained  wiA  the  batteries  or  with  the  regiments. 

12.711.  (Sir  Donald  Bteu-art.)  Will  that  tend  to  economy 
as  well  P — No,  wo  shall  not  save  any  money  ov«r  it ;  it 
will  be  no  reduction  of  expense. 

12.712.  (Chairman.)  It  is  to  be  maintained  for  the 
present  P — No.  It  will  be  gradually  introduced  ;  it  is 
almost  completely  introduced  in  the  artillery;  but  in 
the  cavalry  it  is  only  under  consideration. 

12.713.  iCltairman.)  Was  any  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  abolition  of  ourchase  cbarged  to  ludiaP— No, 
none  whatever.  Special  arrangements  were  made  to 
avoid  throwing  any  charge  whatever  upon  the  Indian 
Government,  so  much  so  that,  even  when  the  pension 
sy&tem  was  introduced  subsequently  to  tho  abolition 
of  purchase  and  a  purchase  officer  was  granted  the 
new  pension,  before  making  any  charge  on  that  account 
against  India  the  value  of  the  officer's  pnrcbaBed  com- 
mission was  deducted,  the  balance  only  being  divided 
between  the  Indian  and  the  Home  Goremments  {  but, 
80  far  as  any  payment  has  ever  been  made  to  an 
officer  retiring  and  receiving  compensation  under  the 
purchase  system,  no  charge  whatever  has  1>pen  made 
I^Iai^st  India.  In  &ct,  so  far  from  that,  when  the 
bonuses  of  certain  Indian  corps  were  interfered  with  in 
consoquence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  any 
payments  from  their  brother  officers  to  an  officer  retiring, 
the  Impei  ial  Government  took  over  the  somewhat  bank- 
rupt funds  which  were  in  existence  in  these  corps,  and 
have  compensated  all  the  officers  who  have  retired  under 
the  old  Indian  system  out  of  the  Imperial  revenues. 

12,714-6.  Without  charging  India  for  the  deficiency 
of  those  pensions?— Without  charging  India  one  half- 
penny. 

12.716.  {Sir  Donald  atewart,)  That  only  referred  to 
the  officers  of  the  artillery  and  en^neers  P— Of  the 
.artillery  and  engineers,  yes. 

12.717.  But  before  the  abolition  of  purchase,  had  yon 
any  pension  system  in  the  British  army  P — Yes;  for  the 
artillery  and  for  the  engineers  and  to  a  limited  extent, 
for  the  rest  erf  the  army.  We  had  what  wa<<  called  the 
retired  fnlt  pay  fUnd  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
also  the  half-pay  system  which  was  a  considerable  charge, 
under  the  old  regime  ;  but  there  were  not  pensious  of 
the  same  kind  as  exist  now  ;  the  retired  full  pay  fund 
was  a  limited  amoant  distributable  amongst  those  officers 
who  had  completed  30  years'  service,  which  enabled  an 
officer  to  retire  upon  what  was  called  fall  pay — it  was 
his  full  regimental  pay.  If  an  officer  wished  to  retire, 
he  generally  had  to  wait  some  little  time  after  he  had 
completed  his  30  years,  before  there  was  a  vacancy  to 
admit  of  his  being  pensioned  upon  those  terms ;  those 
regulations  were  in  existence,  but.  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  similar  to  the  present  pension  system. 

12.718.  Did  the  Government  of  India  contriljute  at 
all  towards  the  retired  pay  of  ttfficers  who  had  served  in 
India?— Yes. 


12.719.  Officers  of  infantry  and  cavalry  P— Yes,  they 
had  contributed  since  the  year  1824, 1  think.  Up  to  the 
year  1824  no  payment  was  made  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment en  account  of  the  non-effective  portion  of  the  army 
expenditure,  either  for  officers  or  men ;  but  at  that  time 
the  Government  made  a  claim.  The  relative  financial 
position  of  the  two  conntriea  was  under  special  oon- 
sidoration  I  think  about  that  time,  and  a  claim  was 
then  made  against  India,  and  an  Aot  was  passed  that  for 
such  establishment  as  they  had  there  shonld  be  a  pay- 
ment made  on  acoonnt  of  non-effective  chaises  of  60,00(w. 
a  year.  I  believe  that  no  data  exist— none  that  I  have 
been  able  to  trace— ^pon  which  that  60,00(H.  a  year  was 
based  ;  but  the  force  at  that  time  in  India  was  some- 
thing Itko  20,00U,  I  think,  and  it  was  agreed  that  60,0001. 
should  be  paid.  That  went  on  until  the  Indian  Mutiny 
time,  and  then  hi  the  same  time  that  the  10^.  a  year  was 
fixed  as  the  capitation  rate  to  recoup  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  the  aep6t  charges,  SI.  10«.  was  adopted  as  a 
payment  to  be  made  on  account  of  all  non-effective 
charges,  both  fur  officers  and  men. 

12.720.  (C^imwii.)  As  Mainst  3i.  on  the  20,000 
men  employed  before  the  Untiny  f — ^Against  about  32. 

on  the  20.000  men. 

12.721.  (Sir  Donald  ffUnoart.)  Was  any  char^  made 
on  account  of  purohaee  officers  for  the  servioe  liiey 
rendered  to  India  P— Only  such  as  was  covered  by  this 
SI.  lOt.,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  although  there  were  a 
great  number  of  calculations  set  down  in  those  i»pers 
of  Sir  Alexander  Tnlloch's  Committee  dealing  with 
non  effective  charges,  there  is  anything  in  them  which 
cui  be  recognised  as  a  basis  for  the  3/.  lOs. ;  but  this 
retired  fall  i>ay  which  was  given  to  purchase  officers, 
and  other  charges  of  that  kind — for  iuhtsnoe,  half  pay — 
had  been  under  consideration  when  the  SI.  IDs.  was 
fixed ;  and  lhat  amoant  was  int«nded  to  cover  some 
portion  of  that  expenditure. 

12.722.  Bow  oould  that  affect  the  charge  on  acconnt 
of  purchase  officers.  A  purchase  officer,  we  will  say, 
served  in  India  for  15  or  20  years.  It  did  not 
matter  to  the  British  Goverament  whether  he  was  there, 
or  whether  he  was  in  Africa.  The  sum  that  he  got  for 
his  commission  was  precisely  the  same? — Where  an 
officer  simplv  entered  the  army  under  the  purchase 
system  and  bonght  his  oommiBsions,  and  then  went 
out  of  the  army  by  selling  his  commission,  there  was 
no  charge  whatever  against  Government,  and  it  was 
not  on  that  acconnt  that  anv  charge  was  ever  made ;  bat 
there  were,  as  I  have  stated,  certain  other  oharges,  half- 
pay  charges,  retired  full  pay  charges — ^whiofa  admitted, 
as  I  have  stated,  of  officers  retiring  after  30  years 
service — and  similar  funds  existing  for  the  artillery  and 
engineers ;  and  it  was  on  that  account,  so  far  as  the 
officers  were  concerned,  that  the  91. 10$.  was  charged. 

12.723.  But  the  abolition  of  purchaie  has  practically 
imposed  a  very  considerable  charge  upon  the  revenues 
of  India,  for  pensions  for  instance? — And  also  on  the 
Home  Government. 

12.724.  But  on  the  Government  of  India?— Yes,  also 
On  the  Government  of  India  ;  that  is  so.  The  pensions 
created  under  the  new  system  are  assessed  in  a  precisely 
similar  way  to  the  pensions  that  are  granted  to  the  men  ; 
they  are  divided  m  proportion  to  the  services  which  a 
man  gives  in  the  two  countries. 

12.725.  {Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  no  charge  is  made 
on  account  of  the  abolition  of  purchase ;  but,  purchase 
having  been  abolished,  India  pays  her  share  of  the 
Itensions  which  are  granted  to  the  new  officers,  who  come 
in  under  the  new  system  ? — Yes,  tjuite  so.  I  should  say 
that  in  assessing  these  charges  against  India ,  the  service 
which  is  given  in  this  country  during  the  period  of 
training  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  or  of  the  officer, 
although  the^  are  in  existence  simply  for  Indian  pur- 
poses, and  with  the  view  to  being  sent  to  Indii,  is  all 
charged  as  British  service,  in  the  case  of  bis  b^ng 
ultimately  pensioned. 

12.726.  When  was  deferred  pay  inlaroduced,  and  for 
what  reason  was  tt  granted? — It  was  introduced  by 
Tjord  Oranbrook(then  Mr.  Hardy),  and  it  was  somethin;; 
like  four  or  five  years  after  the  introduction  of  short 
service,  and  when  certain  modifications  were  being 
made.  It  was  found  that  increases  of  establishment  were 
necessary  and  that  the  home  requirements  in  conse- 

?aence  of  the  large  demand  made  for  men  to  go  to 
adia,  and  the  development  practically  of  the  short 
service  system,  demanded  more  men  ;  and  in  order  to 
get  this  larger  number  of  men,  it  was  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  a  further  increase  of  pay.  An 
increase  of  pay  had  been  given  in  the  previous  decade* 
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but  there  eeemed  to  be  Bome  slight  difficulty,  at  tAl 
•Tents,  in  raising  the  men,  and  it  was  deolded  that 
some  ftirther  attraction  shonld  be  giren  to  the  armv — 
bat  I  will  read  here  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hardy's 
speech  which  puts  very  briefly  what  he  oontem- 
plated :  "  I'he  first  18  regiments  on  the  roster  for 
**  foreign  eervi je  shonld  he  raised  to  the  strength  of 
"  82U  men  each.  At  present  we  had  only  fuur  regi- 
"  menta  of  that  Btrensth.  It  had  been  proposed  then 
"  aUo  that  the  next  18  regiments  shonld  consist  of  700 
"  men  ;  bat,  in  fact,  we  had  no  re^ment  at  all  of  that 
"  Btreiigth,  a  few  of  them  nnmbenng  600,  and  the  rest 
*'  520.  &e  was  not  going  so  far  as  was  originally  pro* 
*'  jected  by  hiA  noble  friend ;  bat  he  was  taking  only 
"  those  first  18  regiments,  beoanse,  with  the  Guards,  we 
"  should  have  a  very  respectable  Army  Corps  with  full 
"  equipment  and  ready  for  foreign  serrice.  Then  came 
"  the  question,  how  were  we  to  get  the  men  P  There 
"  were  two  indacements  that  ooald  be  held  out  to  men 
**  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  The  first  was  that  which  had 
"  Iwn  pressed  upon  his  attention  ever  since  he  had 
"  held  office  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  member  for 
"  Oalway,  and  which,  had  it  not  been  Tor  circumstances, 
'*  over  which  he  had  no  control,  he  would  hare  held 
**  out  lost  rear  namely,  that  of  putting  the  non-oom- 
"  missioned  officers  in  a  better  position,  so  as  to  induce 
"  them  to  remain  in  the  force,  and  so  as  to  offer  greater 
"  prizes  to  well-connected  men  in  the  ranks.  The  second 
"  inducement  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  men  t^em- 
"  selves.  Nothing  had  done  the  Array  greater  injury  than 

one  fact  to  which  he  would  direct  attention,  namely, 
"  that  those  who  might  have  been  very  well  off,  or  fairly 
"  off,  and  who  having  squandered  what  they  had  were  re- 
"  duced  to  beggary,  were  pointed  oat  as  men  neglected  by 
"  their  country,  and  held  out  to  young  men  as  having 
**  been  left  in  a  miserable  oonditiou  after  serving  in  the 
"  Army.  There  were  men  who  left  the  army  who  had 
"  had  bat  a  small  pay,  and  althongh  he  would  not  go  so 
"  far  as  to  say  that  they  conld  not  save,  still,  the^  could 
"  not  save  a  great  deal,  but  might  put  something  by 
"  day  by  day,  if  they  chose  to  do  so.  There  were  mili> 

tary  savings  banks  in  which  they  could  place  their 
"  money ;  but  possibly — that  was  a  subject  worth 
•*  consideration — it  would  be  for  the  benefit,  both  of 
"  the  army  and  of  the  cmtntry,  if  those  wvings  banks 

were  consolidated  with  the  Post  Office  Savings 
*'  Banks.  If  that  were  done,  he  believed  it  would  give 
"  a  greater  feeling  of  secarity,  and  the  soldiers  would 
•*  feel  that  they  were  aclina;  together  with  the  whole 
**  country  when  going  out  of  the  army,  if  they 
"  oould  as  quasi  civi  ians,  draw  their  money  from 
"  the  Fost  Office  Savings  Bink  like  other  people, 

There  might,  however,  \>e  diflEoalties  in  such  a 
*'  change  which  fuller  information  might  disclose." 
He  describes  how  the  marines  save  money  when  on 
board  ship,  and  they  go  home  to  their  Tillngee  alwsyo 
with  some  money  in  their  pocket,  and  on  tlmt  account 
are  looked  ud  to  and  thonght  very  mudi  of;  and  he 
hoped  that  this  same  Bystem  in  the  army  would  have 
very  much  the  same  effect.  However,  those  were  the 
reasons  that  he  gave  for  introducing  deferred  pay.  I 
believe  also  that  it  was  felt  that  from  the  introduction 
of  the  short  service  system  a  very  large  saving  would 
accrue  from  the  reduction  of  the  charge  for  pensions, 
and  that  really,  in  the  introduction  of  the  new  system, 
the  soldier  was  hardly  being  fairly  dealtiwith  in  being 
deprived  almost  altogether  of  anything  in  the  shape 
of  pension,  and  that  out  of  this  big  saving,  which  had 
accrued,  or  would  accrue,  on  account  of  pensions,  that 
something  should  be  given  to  him.  At  that  time  there 
Was  a  \'ery  great  discussion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
money  should  be  given ;  and,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remarks  imide  by  Lord  Cranbrook  at  uie  time, 
it  ms  thoit^t  that  the  soldier  really  did  not  want 
much  mere  in  his  pocket  during  bis  service,  that  every- 
thing  was  provided  for  him,  wait  he  had  always  hada 
fUr  balance  to  be  Hpent  at  his  own  will  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  if  he  was  a  well-conducted  man,  uid  that  it 
was  better  to  give  this  money  to  him  when  he  left  the 
army  than  while  he  was  serving  with  the  colours.  It 
was  thought  also  by  some  that  it  would  have  the  eff'ect 
of  checking  desertion,  and  that  it  would  be  an  extra 
hold  upon  the  man  if  the  payment  were  deferred  until 
he  completed  his  comparatively  shOTt  period  of  servioe. 
"When  tne  deferred  pay  was  introduced,  it  was  only  given 
for  the  time  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Warrant,  so  that  it  was  a  gradually  increasing  charge  ; 
that  is  to  sa^,  being  introduced  in  1876,  a  man  who  was 
discharged  m  1877  only  had  one  year's  deferred  pay.  It 
was  given  to  those  men  who  were  serving  as  well  as  to 
those  men  who  were  enlisted  subseqaenuy,  so  that  the 
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payment  gradually  increased.  In  the  first  year,  only 
31.  as  a  maximnm  would  be  payable  to  a  man.  The  men 
who  were  dischar|;ed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  warrant  was  issued,  would  receive  and  91.  after 
the  third,  and  so  on ;  but  now  we  hftve  praetically,  I 
think,  oome  to  the  maximnm  charge. 

12,787.  Would  you  yourself  reckon  deferred  pajr  as  an 
effective  or  a  non-efiTeciive  head  of  pay  P— Well,  it  is  a 
moot  point.  Various  people,  aocoi'ding  to  the  objects 
they  have  in  view,  have  argued  in  different  ways;  but 
it  was  given  distinctly  as  an  addition  of  twopence  to 
the  man's  daily  pay  for  the  time  that  he  served.  It 
depended  so  entirely,  when  originally  granted,  upon  the 
actual  number  of  davs  that  the  men  served,  that  I  think 
it  was  rightly  considered  as  pay;  but  I  think  it  might  be 
converted  into  non-etfective  pay,  and  might  be  birly 
considered  as  practioally  a  form  of  pension. 

12.728.  Then,  as  far  as  India  is  concerned,  thatcborge 
is  now  reckoned  at  something  over  200,000/.  a  year  P— 
Yes,  somewhere  about  200,0001.  a  yewr. 

12.729.  And  that  is  distinctly  an  additional  charge  to 
India  under  the  operation  of  a  fresh  scheme  of  organisa- 
tion at  home  f — it  was  granted,  as  Lord  Oranbrook 
described  it,  as  on  increase  of  pay  tu  the  army. 

12.730.  In  cues  of  that  kind  is  any  intimation  cmi- 
veyed  to  India  befbrelumd  by  the  War  Office  that 
such  changes  are  in  contemplation  P — ^Yes,  the  practice 
certainly  is  to  communicate  them  to  India^ 

12.731.  And  has  Uie  Viceroy  and  his  council  the 
opportunity,  before  it  is  finally  adopted  here,  of  remon- 
strating, if  they  think  fit  P — ^The  practice  has  varied,  I 
think,  m  that  respect.  The  consent  of  the  India  Office 
has  in  many  caaeH  been  accepted  as  practically  the 
assent  of  the  Indian  Glovemmeni ;  and  I  think  in  a  good 
number  of  cases  reference  has  not  been  made  to  India 
in  the  first  instance.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in 
this  case. 

12,782-3.  You  would  comider  in  the  War  Office  that, 
if  yon  had  consulted  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
yon  had  taken  every  necessary  step  towards  ronsnlting 
India  P— Certainly.  We  should  not  refer  to  the  Indian 
Government. 

(tS'ir  Donald  Stewart.)  1  do  not  think  that  is  a  case, 
in  which  the  Indian  Government  would  have  any  voioe-^ 
a  question  of  pay ;  India  would  be  obliged  to  accept  the 
men  on  the  terms  on  which  they  are  serving  generally 

elsewhere. 

{Gliairman.)  Of  course,  the  decision  of  the  Imperial 
(jovernment  must  be  valid ;  but  there  is  another  method, 
namely,  while  recognising  that  the  final  dedsitm  of  the 
Imperial  Government  is  a  decisive  one,  the  Indian 
Government  might  be  f?iven  the  opportoni^  first  uf 
all  of  expressing  an  ofnuion,  or  of  pointing  out  tmj 
facts  that  moke  the  new  dKision  operate  hardly  on 
India. 

(iS'ir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
of  India  wonld  claim  it  in  a  case  of  this  kind;  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  in  the  Cabinet  which  settled  the 
matter. 

12.734.  {Sir  JameB  Peile.)  Did  the  Secretary  of  State 
agree  on  this  occasisn  to  accept  the  proposal  P — He 

-accepted  the  proposal;  bnt  whether  it  was  done  for- 
mally, on  a  formal  report  to  him  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

12.735.  He  onght  apparently  to  have  had  the  vote  of 
the  majority  of  nis  council,  because  it  is  a  charge  on 
the  Indian  revenues? — No  doubt ;  bnt  it  was  distmctly 
a  grant  of  pay,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  agree  with 
Sir  Donald  Stewart,  that  it  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  the  Indian  Government  could  say.  "  Well,  this 
"  will  cause  a  great  increase  of  expenditnre  to  us, 
'*  and  it  13  very  awkward  for  us,"  bnt  they  could 
hardly  do  any  more.  It  was  regarded  here  as  the 
only  condition  upon  which  we  could  get  the  men,  and 
1  think  that  this  lost  despatch,  dated  1895,  puts  veiy 
wetl  the  position  of  the  Indian  Government  with 
regard  to  such  expenditure.  It  says  with  reference  to 
certain  charges  of  the  same  kind — "  Inasmuch  as  War 
"  Office  warrants  or  circulars  do  not  come  into  force 
"  in  India  till  they  are  made  applicable  in  this  country 
"  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council,  that  rule  is  of 
"  little  practical  use,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Go- 
"  vernment  of  India,  without  causing  discontent,  to 
**  withhold  from  British  officers  and  soldiers  serving  in 
"  India,  concessions  granted  to  the  army  by  royal 
"  warrants  in  operation  in  England."  But  I  know,  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases 
where  extra  expenditnreis  contemplated,  India  is  always 
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Sit  B.  Kmo»,  mogt  oarefally  studied  ;  and  I  think  it  innst  be  accepted 
K.C.B.       that  the  War  Office  has  iieTer  made  couoe^siuuB  of  this 
■  ■—         kind,  granting  increased  p.iy  or  emoluments  cither  to 
19  July  1698.  officers  or  to  men,  except  very  gmdgingly:  I  think 
they  have  got  that  ohwaoter,  and  it  is  only  wher 
necessity  drives,  that  these  additional  moneys  are  asked 
for  ander  pressure  o!  various  kinds ;  and  when  they  are 
conceded,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
they  are  abHolately  inevitable. 

12,736.  {Gkairmtn)  Ton  define  the  actual  cose  to  the 
Eiwlish  £jtchequer  of  raising  and  training  the  army  in 
India  as  the  cost  of  raising  and  maintaining  in  this 
country  tbu  force  vhich  vouTd  not  be  maintained  if  the 
lurmy  in  India  bad  not  to  be  kept  up  ;  could  you  give  us 
any  idea  as  to  what  force  that  represents  P — All  things 
considered,  I  think  that  you  cannot  put  it  down  as  less 
— in  fact  it  might  be  put  down  as  very  much  more — 
than  something  like  a  couple  of  hundred  men  for  every 
one  of  the  regiments  in  India.  It  ie  now  calculated 
that  an  annual  draft  for  an  Indian  regiment  amoants 
normally  to  180  men.  Aa  has  been  explained  here, 
those  men  are  recruited  at  18  years  of  age;  a  great 
anmber  oi  them,  some,  of  course,  older,  and  some  in 
excess  of  20,  but  the  younger  men  have  to  be  kept 
here  for  two  years  in  many  instances.  As  the  draft 
opneists-of  180i  the  very  minimum  that  can  be  regarded 
as  added  lo  the  regiment  to  produce  that  drau,  is  a 
couple  of  hundred  men ;  and  I  think  that  that  number 
of  men  must  be  re^^rded  as  having  been  added  to 
erery  one  of  the  regiments  at  home,  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  and  training  the  reci*uifas  for  the 
battelions  that  are  m  India.  Of  conrse  the  number  that 
we  have  of  necessity  to  keep  at  the  cavalry  dep6t — it 
has  often  surprised  me,  and  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
— inor.ler  to  produce  a  draft  of  something  like  800  men 
for  India  ia  something  like  1,500  or  1,600  men  on 
pay.  So  with  regard  to  the  artillery  and  the  other 
arms  of  the  FCrrice,  I  roughly  calculated  some  little 
time  ago.  putting  it  at  the  very  minimum,  that  there 
are  in  existence  constantly  in  this  country  something 
like  ]  6.000  officers  and  men  for  this  purpose. 

I2,7;i7.  And  those  you  look  upon  as  amonntib^  to  a 
normal  forro,  which  would  not  have  to  bo  maintained  if 
there  was  no  Indian  Army  f — Qaite  so, 

12.738.  Are  there  any  other  charges  that  yon  wonld 
add  to  that? — Well,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
Tarions  papers  and  discussions.  Even  from  the  very 
earliest  days  it  has  been  advanced  that  a  rery  large 
number  of  other  expenses  areincurred  in  connexion  viith 
the  Army  in  India,  which  have  admittedly  neTer  been  a 
matter  of  account  as  between  us  and  India — that  the 
Home  Government  was  willing  to  make  that  concession 
to  India  I)eoauBe  they  did  not  wish  to  press  her  beyond 
what  they  thonght  was  absolutely  necessair.  It  has 
been  argued,  howerer,  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
plea  that  the  young  aoldiern,  in  the  period  of  their 
actual  recruit  drill,  were  of  any  value  to  the  British 
Government,  as  existmg  and  clothed  in  Sbgland,  these 
extra  charfies  which  were  not  claimed  should  be 
legarded  as  a  set  off  against  any  o'eim  of  that  kind. 
In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  recruits  being  trainecl 
and  the  officers  and  men  who  train  thorn,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  charged  against  India  for  any  of 
what  we  call  the  administrative  departmeT.ts.  For  the 
whole  of  the  commissariat  department,  barrack  depart- 
ment, store  department,  who  do  all  the  duties  in 
connexion  with  supplying  these  forces,  there  is  no 
charge  whatever  made.  There  is  no  charge  whatever 
for  chaplains,  military  police,  veterinarj*  department, 
■II  these  departments  attached  to  every  one  of  those 
establishments.  No  charge  is  made  for  special  prison 
establishments. 

12.739.  Now  taking  that  contention,  could  you  toll 
the  Commipsion  what  the  War  Office  would  put  forward 
as  the  cost  of  the  Indian  Axmy  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer, supp(*sing  India  were  to  repay  tne  whole  P 
—Well,  it  i?  difficult  to  stato  a  figure  in  which  you 
could  got  anything  like  an  universal  concurrence  ;  but 
T  made  out  a  calculation  some  years  ago  summing  up 
the  cost  of  these  establishments  as  they  were  then,  and 
dividing  it  pro  rata  over  this  number  of  16,000  men.  I 
made  out  roughly  that  it  oame  to  something  like 
190.000/.,  inoliiding  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  War 
Office  for  the  general  administration. 

12.740.  For  the  general  administntion  the  Imperial 
Ooverament  are  getting  no  allowance  whatever  nowP— 

No. 

I7,7il.  Is  that  item  included  in  that  figure  of  the 
estimated  cost  to  the  British  Exchequer  of  the  main* 


tenance  of  British  troops  iu  India  under  the  licnd  of 
effective  charges,  which  I  think  you  once  calculated 
would  amount  to  rerj  nearly  1,100,000/.  a  year  P — ^Yes. 

12,742.  Would  yon  tell  the  Commission  as  shortly  as 
yon  conveniently  can  the  general  heads  on  which  yon 
arrived  at  that  1,100.000/.  P— It  was  based  a  good  deal 
upon  the  same  lines  as  these  schemes  that  hare  been 
worked  out  fi-om  time  to  time-  I  took  the  16,000  men 
and  calculated  out  the  cost  of  those  men  continuously  aa 
a  constant  body.  Then  there  were  the  extra  cbargee 
for  the  staff  of  dep6ts,  including  armament  and  so  on 
for  the  horso  artillery  and  field  ai-tillery  dep6tf.  and 
then  the  infantry  depots  were  charged  as  one-fiith,  as  I 
have  already  described.  Then  taking  the  other  charges 
as  similar  to  thos<3  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  that 
worked  up  to  a  charge  of  888,000/.  Tlien  if  to  this  you 
add  those  administrBtive  charges  of  193,000/.,  it  made 
1,081.000/. 

l'J,743.  Calling  that  1,100,000/.,  that  is  the  su.-n  that 
you  think,  if  a  precise  amount  were  made  out,  might 
fairly  be  charged  against  India  as  extra  cost  Yes, 
accepting  my  dat^i,  namely,  that  16,000  men  are  con- 
stantly  maintained  in  this  country  simply  because 
India  wants  them,  and  that  the  charge  should  be  made 
for  those  various  establishments  which  wereiu  existence 
purely  for  India,  the  staff  of  the  cavalry  depots,  for 
instance,  and  the  horse  artillery  depots  which  existed, 
and  all  each  establtBhmeiits.  takinf^  tnose  as  necessarily 
in  existence  for  India  and  only  existing  because  India 
wanted  those  recruite  trained.  If  they  were  dispensed 
with,  that  would  practically  be  the  caving  that  wruild 
arise. 

12,744.  And  under  the  71. 10s.  per  head  arrangement, 
I  think  you  calculated  that  the  sum  India  wonld 
actually  pay  would  be  a  little  over  600,000/.  P— Yes, 
something  like  that. 

12,745-6.  Therefore,  presenting  the  case  aa  from  the 
War  Office  point  of  view  aloue,  the  cost  of  the  Indian 
Army  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  you  think  amounts  to 
very  cb83  upon  1,100,030.'.  and  you  get  600,000/.  backP 
—Yes. 

12.747.  If  you  will  turn  to  paragraph  14  and  following 
paragraphs  at  page  7,  of  a  paper  handed  in  by  the 
financial  Secretary  of  the  India  Office,  headed 
'*  Payments  on  Acoount  of  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
"  serving  iu  India,"  yoa  will  see  the  summing  up 
of  the  India  Office  view  on  the  Indian  claim.  The 
India  Office  say :~"  It  is  not  desired  oq  the  part  of  the 
"  India  Office,  to  re-open  the  oaloulatioos  upon  which 
"  the  actual  capitation  rate  was  arrived  at  after  ex- 
"  amination  in  great  detail  by  Lord  Northbrook's 
"  Commission.  Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  to 
"  minutely  inquire  whether  the  establishment  in  India 
"  has  been  maiutaiued  at  the  prescribed  strength ;  it 
"  mast  at  one  period  of  the  year,  after  the  reliefs  have 
"  been  completed,  be  above  sireugth,  and  kix  montha 
"  later  below  strength,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
"  average ;  and  if  it  fell  materially  below  the  pre- 
"  scribed  number,  the  Government  of  India  would 
"  make  representations."  I  take  that  to  be  an 
acceptance  oy  the  Government  of  India,  subject  to 
certain  reservations  mentioned  hereafter,  of  the  principle 
of  the  71.  lOs.  f—l  think  so ;  I  take  it  as  sach. 

12.748.  But  then  the  India  Office  cuter  upon  some 
general  considerations  upon  which  I  shonld  like  to  ask 
whether  yoa  have  any  remarks  to  make;  I  will  pass 
through  tbem  liffhtly  P — Perhaps  thei-e  will  not  be 
another  opportunity.  I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  a 
remark  that  was  made  here  as  to  the  fluctuation  of  the 
numbers  above  and  below  the  establishment,  because  it 
is  a  point  as  to  which  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion at  one  time.  Under  the  arrangement  which 
we  have  now,  that  is  entirely  disregarded,  because  the 
actual  ex]>enditurn  at  the  depftts  at  home  for  making  up 
the  deficiencies  in  India  is  not  dependent  in  a  direct 
ratio  upon  the  fluctuations  iu  numberti  arisiug  from 
casualties  in  India  daring  the  year.  In  fact,  supposing 
an  epidemic  were  to  arise  and  a  large  number  of  men 
were  to  die  of  cholera,  farther  expenses  wonld  Im 
thrown  npon  the  Home  Government  flrom  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  diminution  of  the  force  to  be  made  up  at 
extra  expense.  The  Indian  Government  have  proposed 
that  we  should  ascertain  what  the  numbers  actually-  in 
existence  in  India  were  in  order  to  get  at  the  average 
number  upon  whom  the  capitation  should  be  paid ;  hut 
this  capitation  was  fixed  npon  the  actual  establishment, 
onr  object  being  to  get  tbe  faW  amount  of  money,  which 
was  spent  in  orier  to  keep  the  army  going.  We  coa]^ 
not  admit  that  any  fltfctnations  of  the  nambers  in 
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India,  after  the  force  had  been  set  np  at  its  full 
«Btab1ishmant  at  the  bej;miung  of  the  year,  oould  afiect 
in  any  nraj  the  pajmeat  to  m  made  by  India  to  u8 ; 
and  therefore  under  the  ^stem  whicli  has  now  been 
aocepwd,  71. 10«.  is  the  oalcntated  cost  of  all  these  items, 
which  we  have  been  going  through  to-day,  divided  by 
the  eiitabliehment  for  the  year.     If  ou  any  other 

Elnciple  the  nombers  were  to  he  oat  down,  we  shonld 
ve  to  ask  for  a  higher  amoant  than  the  71.  lOt., 
because  the  71.  lO.  is  accepted  by  the  War  OfiBco  as  the 
means  of  getting  back  this  fnll  amount  of  expenditure, 
l^ongb  the  Indian  Government  like  to  express  it  by 
this  amount  of  capitation  payment  apon  each  man. 
Another  objeolion  to  the  system  of  watohing  these  ebbs 
and  flows  of  nnnibers  during  the  year  was  >hat,  when 
that  system  did  exist,  we  found  that  it  took  aa  long  to 
obtain  with  accaracy  the  number  of  men  who  were 
serving  throughout  India  on  tbe  first  day  of  each 
month  as  it  did  to  famish  the  elaborate  accounts  whioh 
were  in  existence  before ;  and,  instead  of  coming  to  a 
settlement  earlier  aa  to  the  amount  to  be  paid,  a  settle- 
ment was  delayed. 

12,749.  Therefore  yoa  take  the  normal  eatablishment 
at  your  guide  P — Yes. 

12,7o0.  That,  of  coarse,  assnmes  that  you  always  do 
your  best  to  keep  uu  the  normal  establishment  in  India  P 
—Quite  so.  We  fill  np  the  establishment  on  the  Ist 
Ainil. 

12.751.  Supposing  you  were  for  any  reason  to  keep 
baek  some  men,  India  nuder  that  arrangement  might  be 
a  aafferer,  might  she  not  P — Quite  so  ;  and  in  that  case 
it  has  been  suggested  in  the  paper  I  have  referred  to, 
that  if  we  fall  short  at  the  end  of  the  relief  season  of 
the  establishment  in  India,  we  should  suffer  a  dedaction 
on  that  aocoant. 

12.752.  Who  made  that  proposal?— I  did. 

12.758.  Is  that  adopted  P—No ;  bat  the  fact  is  that  of 
recent  years  we  have  sent  to  India  rather  more  than 
their  numbers,  and  India  has  been  complaining  in 
consequenoe  that  we  have  been  throwing  an  excess 
charge  u^ion  her ;  bnt  it  is  immensely  dimcult  to  hit 
off  the  exact  number  of  men  that  is  required  to  make 
up  the  deficiencies,  and  at  one  time  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment particularly  pressed  us  that  we  should  sand  out 
men  in  excess  of  their  establishment,  in  order  to  fill  np 
any  casualties  that  might  occur  during  the  year, 

12,754.  Then  the  Financial  Secretary  goes  on  to  say : — 
'*  But  there  are  eeneral  principles  of  great  importance 
"  to  which  it  is  desired  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
"  Royal  Commission,  as  militating  against  the  eqnity 
"  of  a  merely  arithmetical  division  of  the  charges.  In  a 
"  letter  to  the  War  Office  of  the  8th  of  September 
"  1871.  the  Dnke  of  Argyll  said  that  he  could  not  con- 
*'  sider  it  either  politic  or  just  to  lay  upon  the  revenues 
"  of  India  the  entire  cost  of  an  organisation  for 
"  fhmishing  reoniits  to  that  conniry,  wmch  experience 
**  has  shown  to  be  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for  that 
**  particular  purpose ;  and  he  added,  '  The  abolition  of 
**  *  a  looal  European  vnaj  in  India  was  a  measure  dio- 
*'  '  tated  hj  Ronsiderations  of  Imperial  policy ;  but  it 
"  *  is  questtonaltls  whether  that  measure  oonid  hare 
*'  *  been  so  easily  carried,  if  it  had  been  fully  known 
"  '  how  great  would  be  the  additional  bcrden  thrown 
•*  '  upon  the  Government  of  India.  Part  of  that  addi- 
"  *  tion  was  unavoidable,  and  may  not  be  too  great  a 
"  '  price  to  pay  for  the  expected  advantages;  bnt.  the 
**  '  Duke  of  Argyll  is  confident  of  IVLr.  Cardwell's  sup- 
**  '  port  in  his  dosire  that  this  additional  cost  should 
**  *  oe  kept  within  the  limits  of  real  necessity,  and 
"  '  should  not  be  a^^ravated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
*•  '  system  of  reoraiting  which  appears  to  be  extrava- 
'*  '  gaut,  and  to  have  no  reference  to  the  exigencies  of 
*•  '  Indian  Service.'  "  Now.  on  that,  I  would  ank  yon 
whether  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
the  supposition  that  the  old  Indian  method  of  reorait- 
ing  was  so  very  much  cheaper  than  yours  P«-Quite  so. 
I  think  that  is  a  delusion.  Under  the  new  organisa- 
tion we  Tiere  at  that  time  establishing,  as  is  well- 
Imown,  dep6ts  all  over  the  kbigdom  undertho  territorial 
system ;  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  people  who 
criticised  the  arrangement  and  regarded  it  as  expensive 
and  costly  and  so  forth ;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  India 
was  concerned,  I  hope  I  have  shown  to-day  that  in 
the  charges  that  we  have  levied  against  India,  not 
only  was  there  no  additional  expense  thrown  upon 
India,  bat  there  was  a  saving  per  man  upon  the  nnmoer 
of  men  that  were  raised.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is 
an  additional  expense  in  raising  the  larger  number  of 


men  sent  out,  bat,  man  for  man,  the  system  now  in 
ex^teuce  is  more  eoonomioal  than  any  s^'stem  whioh 
has  existed  before. 

12.755.  I  put  tbe  c^uestion  rather  in  a  leading  form, 
not  the  least  intending  to  express  an  opinion  on  my 
part,  but  merely  because  I  am  anxious  to  elicit  your 
views  as  fully  as  possible  P — Yes,  of  coarse, 

12.756.  Then  next  the  Financial  Secretary  says  i— 
"  Although,  when  the  syetem  of  short  service  was  in- 
*'  troduced  by  Lord  Cardwell,  he  expressed  his  con- 
**  viotion  that  it  would  not  entail  any  additional  charge 
"  upon  India;  it  has,  in  fact,  imposed  a  heavy  addi- 
"  tional  charge  for  transport,  as  the  reliefs  have  to  be 

effected  at  much  shorter  intervals."  I  gather  from 
some  remarks  of  yours  that  transport  charges  of  late 
years  have  been  reduced  P — The  actual  payment  for 
transport  has  been  certainly  very  considerably  reduced. 
Freights  are  much  lower  than  thej-  were  in  former 
times,  and  that  fact  has  come  very  much  in  aid  of  the 
Indian  Government ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that,  if  long 
service  had  been  maintained,  there  would  have  been 
fewer  men  transported  between  this  country  and  India 
than  there  are  now,  and  ttwt  the  charge  would  have 
been  lower  than  tbe  charge  which  is  now  imposed. 

12.757.  Yon  do  not  think  that  the  fall  in  freights  has 
compensated  for  itP — It  has  more  than  compensated 
forit ;  but  the  charge  would  have  gone  stilllower,  if  the 
longer  service,  involving  a  much  smbller  number  of 
recruits,  had  been  adhered  to.  In  this  paper  which 
the  Commission  has  already  before  it  there  is  a  brief 
allusion  to  what  was  done,  a  sketch  of  tbe  general 
measures  adopted  in  order  to  diminish  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  trans- 
ported between  this  country  and  India,  and  also  in 
reguil  to  other  measures  adopted  to  relieve  India, 
**  On  the  24th  December  1880,  the  War  Office 
"  announced  the  oonclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived 
"  with  the  view  of  meeting  as  far  as  possible  the 
**  objections  of  the  India  Office  to  tin  snort  service 
*'  system.  The  minimum  age  for  enlistment  was  to  be 
'*  raised  from  18  to  19  unless  the  recruits'  standard  of 
"  physical  development  was  normal  for  a  youth  of  19  ; 
"  no  man  was  to  embark  for  India  till  he  had  served 
"  six  months  in  the  army,  and  was  or  looked  20  years 
'*  of  age ;  all  soldiers  wero  in  future  to  enlist  for  seven 
*'  years  with  the  colours  and  five  with  the  reserve,  the 
*'  seven  being  extended  to  eight  if  the  service  were 
"  completed  while  in  India ;  the  toar  of  service  of  an 
"  infantry  battalion  mis  to  be  inoreased  from  12  to  17 
"  years  "—so  reducing  the  number  of  battalions  that 
would  shift  as  between  the  two  countries — "  owing  to 
**  which  only  three  battalions  in  India  wonid  be  reliOTed 
' '  an  iiuallr.  and  oal^  one  at  them  would  be  bronghc  home 
"  as  a  body,  the  relief  in  the  case  of  the  other  two  being 
"  only  of  ttie  head  cjuarters  and  men  who  had  lens  than 
"  two  years  remaimog  with  the  oolours.*'  And  all  those 
measures  were  adopted  in  order  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  tbe  number  of  men  brought  to  and  fro.  The 
Mgiment  now  being  relieved  by  its  linked  battalion, 
ieaves  the  great  mass  of  its  men  behind,  which  are  taken 
np  by  the  battalion  whioh  goes  out  comparatively 
weak  ;  and  also  there  is  a  power  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, even  where  the  regiments  are  not  linked,  for 
transferring  men  from  the  battalion  which  may  come 
home  to  the  battalion  which  relieves  it.  All  these 
measures  were  adopted  to  rednoe  the  number;  but  still 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  men  which  pasFes 
now  between  the  two  countries  is  in  excess  of  what  it 
would  have  been  under  the  long  service  system,  I 
should  think  by  something  aboat  50  per  cent. 

12.758.  In  the  calculation  we  made,  we  found  that 
the  difference  was  50  per  cent.,  I  thiuk.  As  compared 
with  life  service  it  is  doubly  P — Yes,  life  service,  of 
course,  is  very  different. 

12.759.  You  think  it  is  50  per  cent  now  P— As  com- 
oompved  with  the  10  years'  ^tem  with  extension. 

12.760.  Then  the  Financial  Secretary  goes  on  to 
say: — "The  principal  advantage  of  the  short  service 
**  system  is  that  a  reserve  is  provided  by  means  of 
"  whioh  the  bat'talions  at  home  can  be  raised  from 
"  a  low  peace  establishment  to  their  fhll  strength 
"  for  service  in  the  field;  but  this  advuitage  is  not 
"  shared  by  India,  where  the  battalions  are  always 
"  kept  at  their  fall  strength.  The  system  will, 
*'  therefore,  only  benefit  India  when  she  requires  re- 
"  inforcements  of  British  troops,  provided  that  she  is 
"  Uien  charged  only  with  the  cost  of  the  transport  to 
"  liidia  of  the  men  sent  from  the  reserve "  P— This 
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Sir  R.  Knox,   reserve  only  benefits  the  home  establishment  when  it 
K.C£.      mmts  reinforcemenCB.    India  and  EngbnH  are  in 
—       precisely  similar  positlona.  That  is  to  say,  snpposiDg 
15  Jnly  18M.  India  wanted  adaitiooal  battalions  to  meet  an  emer- 
■  — i  I   i       genoyt  the  reserre  wonld  hare  to  be  nsed,  in  order  to 
complete  those  battalions  for  Indian  service.  The 
battalio  is  in  India  are  about  fiO  short  of  the  thll 
establishment,  so  that  leaves  a  very  small  margia ;  bat 
that  number,  of  coarse,  coald  be  supplied  fmm  the 
rewrve.   Ail  the  regiments  that  wonld  be  sent  out  from 
this  coQotry,  made  up  to  war  strength,  wonld  necessardy 
be  mado  up  by  a  draft  from  the  reserre. 

12,761.  Yonr  contention  is  that  it  is  a  reserre  fbr 
both  oonntries? — For  both  countries,  yes. 

12,762  And  practically,  except  as  a  matter  of  eiperi- 
ment.  is  is  only  on  emergency  ttiat  tha  reserre  is  called 
ont  P— Quite  so,  only  on  a  great  emergency. 

12.763.  The  object  of  the  adoption  of  the  system  was 
not  merely  to  set  thn  reserre,  although  it  did  effect 
that  object? — The  warning  which  was  r^iveu  by  the 
Becmiting  Commission  of  1867,  which  I  have  already 
referied  to,  no  doubt  led  to  steps  being  taken  to  obtain 
a  reserve ;  but  the  system  was  also  adopted  to  obtain 
an  army  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient. 

12.764.  That  is  to  say.  it  would  reduce  the  non- 
effective charged — Yes,  and  get  an  army  of  lighting 
age  instead  of  an  antique  army  of  men  who  had  served 
a  long  period  in  an  enervating  coniitrj  as  soldiers.  Of 
conrse,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  npon  that  point ; 
but  I  bare  discussed  it  lately  with  a  good  nomber  of 
of  military  officers,  and  they  say  that  it  is  simply 
absurd  to  compare  the  European  army  now  iu  India 
with  anything  they  have  had  before,  and  that  the  army 
now  is  in  an  absolutely  more  efficient  condition  than  it 
has  ever  been. 

12.765.  Then  he  goes  on  to  point  ont.  quoting  the 
well-known  caies  la  which  troops  have  been  borrowed 
by  India  from  England,  or  by  Ens^land  from  India,  and 
deduces  this  conclusion,  "  that  India  is  utilised  as  a 
"  reserve  for  England  in  a  mnch  truer  sense  than 
"  England  is  for  India;  England  not  merely  freely 
"  claims  the  services  of  British  regiments  for  the  time 
"  stationed  in  India,  but  she  frequently  uses  the  native 
*'  regiments,  towards  the  cost  of  which  she  has  in  no 
"  way  contributed;  and  it  may,  therefore,  he  reasonably 
**  urged  that  England  ought  to  assist  in  the  mainten- 
"  imce  in  India  of  so  lar^  a  force,  upon  which  England 
"  does  not  hesitate  to  draw  "  P — Of  course,  that  is  a 
very  big  question,  and  it  is  hardly  for  me  to  give  an 
answer ;  bub  I  believe  the  \iew  of  the  Government  has 
always  been  that  those  expeditions  have  not  been 
Imperial  expeditions  alone;  th^  hare  been  Indian 
expeditions. 

12.766.  That  nally  is  a  political  question  P— Yes, 
quite  a  political  question. 

12.767.  It  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled  by  the 
twoGoTemmentjP — I  have  always  imagined  that  the 
Governments  intended  to  throw  the  duty  of  settling  it 

on  to  this  Commission,  as  Governments  are  apt  to  do. 

12.768.  In  passing,  there  is  one  qnestion  occurs  to 
me;  is  there  not  m  these  different  instances  which 
have  been  given  in  which  troops  have  been  borroAod 
reciprocally,  the  sreat  case  when  India  borrowed  from 
En^and  dnring  the  Mutiny ;  India  then  bore  the  whole 
charge  of  tiielai^e  number  of  troops  she  boirowed, 
did  she  notP — ^The  whole  of  tho  pay  of  the  whole  of 
the  troops  on  arriving  in  India  was  charged  to  liidia ; 
and  a  charge  was  made  for  the  d^ts,  iu  accordance 
with  the  old  system. 

12,769^70.  So  fkr  as  the  Secretai7  of  State  for  War 
replaced  tiiese  troops,  as  I  think  you  told  ns  he  did  to 
the  extent  of  20  battalions,  the  arrangement  would 
come  absolutely  within  the  arrangement  as  it  has 
existed,  on  the  other  side,  between  £ngland  and  India, 
I  have  always  understood  the  arrangnnent  was  that 
India  paid  only  the  sum  estimated  in  her  budget,  but 
wonld  not  bear  the  cost  of  Apladng  one  single  man  ?— 
Well,  I  think  the  bargain  was  that  we  paid,  if  India 
did  rephbce. 

13.771.  That  is  uother  way  of  putting  it ;  that  is 
what  I  mean.  Therefore  as  &r  as  those  20  battaUons 
were  replaced,  the  arrangement  then  made  was  exactly 
on  all  fours  with  that  of  which  we  have  had  the  benefit, 
when  we  hare  borrowed  tewps  from  India  P— Tea. 

12.772.  But  as  regards  the  other  20  who  were  not 
replaced,  if  the  arrangement  had  been  the  same  as  is 
made  in  modern  times  with  Indii^  the  Imperial 
Government  would  have  paid  the  ordinary  pay  and 


expense  of  those  battalions,  India  paying  the  extia 
charges;  wonld  not  that  have  been  the  case P— That 
appears  to  have  been  the  idea.  It  has  been  recently 
foreshadowed,  but  I  do  not  think  it  was  ever  contem- 
plated before. 

12.773.  At  the  time  P-No. 

12.774.  Yon  know  that  iu  the  instances  in  which  we 
have  borrowed  from  India,  India,  so  to  speak,  wanted 
to  make  a  good  thing  of  it.  These  troops  were  home 
on  her  budget,  and  if  her  budget  had  been  relieved  of 
the  charge,  she  would  have  made  a  good  thing  uf  it  ? — 
Yes. 

12.775.  In  the  case  of  the  Mutiny  that  arrangement 
was  not  adopted,  so  far  as  concerns  the  battalions  that 
were  not  replaced  C  The  20  battalions  that  were  nob 
replaced  were  transferred  from  the  Englisn  to  tbo 
Indian  budget;  whereas,  if  tbe  arrangement  now  in 
force  had  men  in  force  then,  those  battalions  wonld 
have  remained  on  the  British  establishment  ? — The 
whole  force  was  raised  as  an  additional  force  for  India. 

12.776.  I  thought  I  understood  you  to  sar  tfaat  4.Q 
battalions  were  sent  to  India,  and  you  replaced  20; 
therefore  you  claimed  for  20  for  the  time  oeing  P — If 
I  remem1>er  right,  we  had  the  militia  embodied,  and 
we  replaced  them,  practically,  in  that  way. 

12.777.  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  this  state- 
ment of  the  Financial  Secretary.  1  want  to  see  how  far 
yon  would  accept  that  argument ;  but  I  understood  yon 
to  argue  that,  not  only  were  these  20  extra  battahons 
raised,  bnt  also  that  a  large  portion  of  the  other  20 
battalions  were  replaced  by  militia  embodied." — Yes, 
there  was  a  largo  embodiment  of  militia  during  the 
Crimean  time  which  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny. 

12.778.  And  that  you  would  maintain  to  be  equiva- 
lent, or  rather  not  contrary,  to  the  arrangement  that 
the  Imperial  Government  makes  with  India  in  recent 
cases  P — Quite  so. 

12.779.  {Sir  Donald  Bletcart.)  But,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
that  cannot  apply  to  the  regiments  that  were  tem- 
porarily employed  in  India  during  the  Mntiuy.  I 
refer  to  the  troops  intended  for  the  China  expedition, 
which  were  for  a  time  diverted  to  India ;  no  regiments 
were  raised  in  the  place  of  those  ? — You  cannot  say, 
regiment  by  regiment,  that  anything  was  done ;  bnt, 
wiieii  ihe  whole  country  was  denudeaof  troops  by  the 
despatch  of  this  large  force  to  the  East,  the  militia  was 
embodied.  It  was  embodied  during  the  Crimean  War. 
and  tAie  embodiment  was  continued  on  aabseqnently, 
and  the  embodied  militia  replaced  those  rcviments  that 
were  serving  abroad  \  bnt  also  the  new  regiments  were 
formed,  in  order  to  provide  the  permanent  rarrison  for 
India.  The  double  battalions  were  introdnom — I  do  not 
remember  the  exact  number  of  battidiims,  bnt  some- 
thing from  20  to  25  were  raised  and  formed  the  new 
garrison  for  India. 

12,780-1.  Yes.  I  gmnt  that,  bnt  I  referred  to  the 
regiments  that  were  diverted  for  a  temporary  purpose 
from  thn  China  expedition  to  India  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Mutiny ;  they  were  on  their  way  to  China  when 
they  were  diverted  to  India  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  employed  in  the  Mutiny  until  they  were 
replaced  by  troops  from  England?— Well,  of  coui-se,  it 
cannot  be  said  that,  as  each  regiment  was  ordered 
abroad,  another  regiment  was  raised  to  replace  it;  but 
there  was  a  general  embodiment  of  the  militia  at  that 
time,  in  addition  to  the  raising  of  the  additional 
battalions,  in  order  to  provide  tho  forces  in  place  of 
those  that  were  serving  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  could  earmark  a  particular  regiment,  as 
having  been  raised  because  certain  troops  wero  ordered 
to  China ;  1  do  not  suppose  you  conid, 

12.782.  My  point  is,  that  India  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  26  regiments  going  to  China  P — JSo ;  but  she 
had  to  do  with  them,  if  tney  landed  in  ^idia  and  formed 
part  of  her  forces, 

12.783.  Bnt  India  paid  the  whole  charge  <tf  these 
troops,  thoogfa  they  were  only  required  for  a  temporMj 
purpose  f — Tea. 

12.784.  Wkairman.)  Bnt,  Sir  Donald  Stewart,  £  t^e 
what  I  understand  to  be  Sir  Balph  Knox*B  contention. 
He  does  not  contend  that  more  thui  20  renments,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  were  raised  to  replace  the  40 
that  were  sent  to  India;  bnt  he  saj'S  that  the  layge 
addition  of  forces  that  werekeptnp  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  as  I  understand  the  Iniuan  Mutiny,  a  great 
number  of  militia  regiments  having  been  l^it  embodied 
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which  would  not  otherwise  hare  been  embodied  eon- 
stitated  a  replaoement  of  established  bwpB.  Sir  B«lph 
wonld  take  crery  militia  regiment  embodied  in  sapport 
of  hia  argament  ? — Yes. 

12.785.  Would  70U  not  admit  that  Sir  Donald  ? 

(Sir  J)<mald  Btewart.)  Oh,  res,  I  quite  admit  tha^  bat 
India  is  expected  now  to  lend  her  troops  to  England  and 
pay  all  their  ordinary  charges,  when  they  are  required 
oy  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  a  temporary  purpose 
and  men  are  not  raised  in  their  plare.  India  is  not 
treated  in  that  way,  as  I  hare  shown,  when  she  borrows 
men      a  temporary  purpose. 

12.786.  {Chairman.)  That  is  exactly  the  argnmsnt 
whic^  the  India  Office  in  that  memorandum  puts  down 
here,  and  I  was  reading  it  to  Sir  Kalph  Knox  in  order 
to  bear  his  answer.  I  snppose  Sir  Balph  Knox  would 
be  aUe  to  show  that  in  ordinary  times  there  are  no 
militia  regiments  embodied  P — TSio,  none. 

12.787.  Snppofling,  then,  he  was  able  to  show  that 
there  were  20  regiments  raised,  and  that  during  all  the 
time  of  the  Mutiny  20  militia  regiments  wer^  em* 
bodied,  I  think  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  show  tluit 
the  troops  lent  to  India  had  been  replaried — at  all 
events  it  would  be  an  argument  in  that  direction. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  admit  that. 

12.788.  {Chairman.)  Then  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  goes 
on  to  say  :  "Apart  from  the  a-^sistance  ronderea  by 
"  India  in  time  of  war,  it  afEords  the  best  training 
"  grouad  for  the  British  army  dnring  peace  ? — I  demur 
to  that  entirely ;  that  is  not  my  view  of  the  question  at 
all.  I  think  the  man  is  trained,  aa  has  been  shown, 
before  he  leares  England.  He  is  kept  here  and  made 
a  soldier  in  his  eightneu  months' or  two  yeord'  training, 
sometimes  longer  than  that. 

12.789.  That  is  not  Sir  Henry  WaterfieU's  position.  1 
think,  but  this,  that  the  Imperial  troops  ont  in  India  are 
being  trained  in  warlike  serrioe,  which  make  them  all 
the  more  valnable  to  the  country  Yes,  that  is  what 
he  says.  Well,  I  am  one  of  those  who  belieres  in  short 
serrico;  and  I  believe  it  does  not  want  eight  years' 
service  in  India  specially  to  make  a  man  a  g^ood  soldier. 

12.790.  You  wonld  admit,  would  you  not,  that  the 
many  expeditions  which  are  now  carried  oat  in  lodla 
are  a  good  training  ground  for  a  soldier  P — Oh.  I  think 
the  actual  active  operations  are,  no  doabt*  the  only 
thing  which  makes  a  veteran. 

12.791.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say : — "  Service  in  India 
**  is  aitrnotive,  and  the  liberal  treatment  induces  both 
"  officers  and  men  to  enter  the  army  with  the  hope  of 
**  obtaining  employment  in  India P" — I  do  not  know; 
there  is  very  little  employment  obtainable  in  India  to 
be  divided  amongst  so  many. 

12.792.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Indian  service  is  dis- 
tastefalP — I  think  if  it  were  distasteful  to  men  wo 
should  not  get  the  number  of  men  to  enlist  in  the 
arm^  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  some  soldiers  prefer 
foreign  serrioe  to  home  service. 

12.793.  Lastly,  Sir  Henry  says . — "  The  i-evenues  of 
"  India  have  been  charged  with  the  coat  of  many 
"  changes  in  organisation  not  specially  necessary  for 
"  the  efficiency  of  thti  army  in  that  coiintry,  and  with 
"  the  cost  of  troops  employed  on  Imperial  service 
"  beyond  the  limits  of  India.  Millions  of  money  have 
"  been  spent  on  increasing  t^e  army  of  India,  on 
"  armaments,  and  on  fortifications  to  provide  for  the 
'*  security  of  India,  not  agatndt  domestic  enemies  or  to 
"  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  wu-Iike  people  of 
"  a^jcinine  countries,  but  to  nuuntain  the  snpremaoy 
"  of  Bridsh  power  in  the  East.   The  scope  of  all  these 

S'Mt  and  costly  measures  reaches  far  beyond  Indian 
*'  umite,  and  tho  policy  which  dictates  them  is  an 
**  Imperial  policy.  We  claim,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
'*  mamtenance  of  the  British  forces  in  this  country,  a 
"  just  and  even  liberal  view  should  be  taken  of  the 
"  charges  which  should  be  legitimately  made  against 
"  Indian  revenues. "  I  am  not  qaite  certain  that  I 
ought  to  ask  yon  a  qnestion  about  that,  because  it 
passes  rather  oni  of  your  sphere  I  think  L  may  say 
that,  in  dealing  with  this  matter,  the  War  Office  hold 
that  it  has  taken  a  just  and  liberal  view  in  settling 
these  charges  agunst  India  for  the  depdts. 

12.794.  But  you  interpret  that  into  figures  by  saying 
diat,  aocording  to  your  calculations,  uie  cost  of  the 
Indian  army  to  Eiwlaud  is  1,100,0001.,  ont  of  which  yon 
Mk  6OO.OOOI  bMik^-Tes. 


12.795.  (3f  r.  Naoroji.)  We  an   at  present  at  the   .s,>  khot, 
second  part  of  our  reference,  the  am>oriionment  of  K.C.B. 
charge  between  thi  Oovemmente  of  the  irnited  King-  ' 
demand  India  for  poiposes  in  which  both  are  interested    l  July  1896. 
I  faiive  a  short  extract,  a  few  sentences  from  IjorA  j 
KimberlOT*B  speech,  reported  in  Z%e  Ttnei  of  the  13th 

luite  1803:--"  There  is  one  point  npon  which  Jimagiiie. 
"  whatever  ma^  be  our  party  poUties  in  this  oonntry, 
**  we  are  all  united ;  that  we  are  resolutely  determined 
"  to  maintain  oar  supremacy  over  our  Indian  empire: 
"  That  I  oonceive  is  a  matter  about  which  we  have 
*'  only  one  opinion,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  that 
*'  supremacy  rests  upon  three  distinct  oases.  One  of 
*'  those  bases,  and  a  very  important  (me,  is  the  loyalty 
"  and  goodwill  of  the  native  princes  and  population 
"  over  whom  we  rule.  Next,  and  noi  less  Important,  is 
"  the  maintenance  of  onr  European  Civil  Service,  upon 
"  which  rests  the  foundation  of  our  administration  in 

"  India  Lost,  not  because  it  is  the  least, 

*'  but  because  I  wish  to  give  it  the  greatest  pro* 
"  minenoe,  we  rest  also  upon  the  magnificent  European 
"  force  which  we  maintain  in  that  country,  ana  the 
**  »)lendid  army  of  native  auxiliaries       whioh  that 

"  nnoe  is  supported  Let  us  firmly  and 

**  calmly  maiuuin  our  position  in  that  country ;  let  us 
*'  be  thoroUKhly  armed  as  to  oar  frontier  defences,  and 
"  then,  I  bdieve,  we  may  trust  to  the  old  vigour  of 
"  the  people  of  this  country,  come  what  may.  to 
*'  sapoOTt  our  supremacy  in  that  great  empire." 
From  this  extract  it  is  clear  that  Groat  Britain  has  an 
immense  and  vital  interest  in  the  keeping  up  of  the 
European  services,  both  in  India  and  in  this  country, 
and  not  only  of  the  Enropeau  services  but  also  of  the 
native  army.  It  bases  its  very  existence  npon  these 
services.  Well,  I  will  put  aside  the  natives  employed 
in  the  native  army,  who  wonld  be  required,  under  any 
circnmatances,  by  the  natives  themselves ;  but  taking 
only  the  European  portion  of  it,  it  is  clear  that  England 
haei  &  distinct  interest,  granted  that  India  al^  has  a 
distinct  interest,  in  keeping  up  these  Enropeau  ser- 
vices. Considering,  therefore,  such  vital  interests  of 
Britain,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  and  what  ap- 

fnrtionment  shonld  take  place  between  Britain  and 
ndia  on  account  of  these  European  services,  both  in 
this  oonntry  and  in  India? — It  is  a  very  big  question  to 
ask  me.  but  if  my  o|rfnion  is  of  any  value  I  should  say 
that  India  ought  to  pay  the  very  last  halfpenny. 

12.796.  Even  though  we  are  now  discussing  this 
question,  the  apportionment  of  charge  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  KingJom  and  India,  for 
purposes  in  which  both  are  interested  P  Here  is  a 
parpose  in  which  England  la  most  vitally  interested^ 
the  maintaining  of  its  own  very  existence  in  the  conotry, 
and  yet  I  am  to  understand  that  England  shoald  con- 
tribute nothing  towards  its  own  bsnefit,  and  that  India 
should  be  sini^y  treated  as  a  helot  P — ^Hy  own  view  is. 
that  England  has  made  India  what  India  is.  That 
England  has  made  India  what  she  is  by  means,  to  a 
very  ^eat  eitent.  of  the  residence  of  the  European 
arm^  m  India.  I  believe  that  the  condition  in  which 
India  is,  a  condition  which  England  has  made,  is  o- 
oondition  whioh  is  enormously  to  the  adrantage  of  the 
natives  of  India,  and  that  her  rale  is  exercised  wholly 
and  solely  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India. 

12.797.  It  is  entirely  the  reverse.  The  whole  rule  is 
condooted  for  the  benefit  of  England;  England  has 
derived  an  immense,  or  manv  times  greater,  benefit 
from  India  than  India  has  derived  from  the  mle  of 
England.  That  is  a  question  that  I  could  not,  and  that 
we  could  not  enter  into  just  now,  bnt  this  is  my  simple 
question — wherever  any  nurpose  is  for  the  interests  of 
both  should  not  there  be  an  apportionment  of  charge. 
That  is  the  subject  just  now  before  the  Commission,  and 
Hask  that  in  this  case  where  the  purpose  is  one  in  which 
England  is  also  vei^  decidedly  interested,  that  Engla.id 
should  contribute  its  proper  share,  and  you  give  the 
opinion  that  England  should  not.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  frontier  wars,  I  may  read  one  or  two  extracts. 
Mr.  Fawcett  pointed  out  in  his  speech  on  the  subject  of 
the  Afghan  war  that  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that 
every  speech  made  in  the  House  or  out  of  it  by  ministers 
or  their  supporters  on  the  subject  showed  that  the  war 
was  a  great  Imperial  enterprise.  He  said,  *'  And, 
"  fourthly,  the  most  important  question,  as  far  as  he 
**  WM  able  to  judge,  of  Triio  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
"  the  war  .  .  .  .  It  seemed  to  be  quite  clear  that 
"  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  not  be  borne  by 
**  India,  and  he  wished  to  explain  that  so  far  as 
"  India  was  conosmed  this  was  not  to  be  reguded 
**  as  a  matter  of  generosjiy  bat  of  justice  and 
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Sir  S-Knope,   **  legality  The  matter  mast  be  decided 

"  on  groands  of  strict  justice  and  legality."— Hansard, 
-        Vol.  260,   (p.  467).     "  It  wa*  a  remarkable  thing 

IS  July  1896.  that  every  speech  made  in  that  House  or  ont 
'■■  "of  it   by   ministers  or  their  sapporten>  on  the 

**  subject  showed  that  the  war  was  a  great 
**  Imperial  enterprise,  those  who  opposed  the  war 
**  hannj^  always  been  taunted  as  being  'paroohial' 
**  politicians  who  conld  not  appreciate  the  magnitade 

**  and  importance  of  greaA  Imperial  enterprisea  

**  (p.  458).  He  would  refer  to  the  speeches  of  the 
Vioeroy  of  India,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Secre- 
**  tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Atfairs  opon  the  subject 

■*  Ill  December  1878,  the  noble  Earl— 

**  the  Prime  Minister — warned  the  Peers  that  they 
**  mnst  extend  their  range  of  rision,  and  told  them 
**  that  thej  were  not  to  sappose  that  this  was  a  war 
*'  which  simplr  concerned  some  small  oantooments  at 
'*  Dakka  and  Jellalabad,  bnt  one  undertaken  to  main- 
**  tain  the  influence  and  character  not  of  India,  bat  of 
'*  England  in  Europe.  Now,  were  they  going  to  make 
**  Inma  pay  the  entire  bill  for  maintaining  the  infla- 

**  enoe  and  character  of  England  in  Europe  

**  His  Lordship,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  treated  the 
'*  war  as  indiisolubly  oonnected  with  the  Eastern 

**  imestion  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him 

**  (Mr.  Fawoett)  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
**  the  OoTerament.  unless  they  were  prepared  to  oast 
**  to  the  winds  tbeir  deolwations,  to  oome  down  to  the 

**  House  and  regard  the  war  as  an  Indian  one  

**  All  he  desired  was  a  declaration  of  principle,  and  he 
**  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  someone  repreeenting 
**  the  Goremment  would  get  up  and  say  that  they  had 
**  always  considered  this  war  as  an  Imperial  one,  for 
**  the  expenses  of  whioh  England  and  India  were 
"  jointly  liable." 

Lord  Beaoonsfield  says : — "  That  the  real  question  at 
"  issne  was  whether  England  should  possess  the  gates 

"  of  her  own  great  Empirein  India  We 

"  resolved  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  country 
'*  should  acquire  the  oomplete  command  and  possession 
"  of  the  gates  of  the  Indian  Empire.  Let  me,  at  least, 
"  believe  that  the  Peers  of  Kngltmd  are  still  determined 

to  uphold  not  only  the  Empire,  bnt  the  honour  of 
"  this  country."  And  I  may  read  sereral  other  ex- 
tracts of  a  similar  character  whioh  show  tiubt  all  these 
frontier  wars  that  are  being  carried  on  are  not  only  as 
much  bnt  a  great  deal  more  in  the  interests  of  Bnglaad 
in  maintaining  its  rule  in  India  against  any  European 
nation.  Is  it  right  or  is  it  not  jnst  that  England  should 
take  the  proper  share  in  the  expenses  of  all  these 
coimtries.  I  regard  them  as  beneiicia]  to  India  rIboF — 
As  I  said  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  questijn  to  answer, 
but  my  view  generally  in  regard  to  fVontier  wars  is, 
that  ther  are  the  necessary  advance  of  civilisation 
against  barbarism,  that  a  civilised  country  must  ad- 
vance over  its  frontier  from  time  to  time. 

12.798.  But  then  at  whose  expense— at  the  expense  of 
both  of  those  who  are  interested  in  it  P— Well,  it  is 
ffenet«lly  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  ou  the 
fnmtier. 

12.799.  Who  are  the  weakest,  I  sappose  ;  that  would 
be  a  proper  answer,  as  we  are  entirety  helpless.  Well, 
ihe  next  question  is :  Have  we  any  Toioe  whatever  in 
the  disbursement  of  the  revenues  of  India,  in  a  single 
farthing  of  disbursement,  or  is  i!)  not  entirely  at  the 
will,  aiw  completely  despotic  will,  of  the  Indian  autho- 
liiies,  or  rather  the  British  authorities  ruling  over 
India  P — There  is  no  systematic  method  that  I  know  of 
consulting  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  people ;  but  I  believe 
that  their  best  interests  are  considered  in  any  policy 
that  may  be  adopted. 

12.800.  However,  we  have  nn  voice  whatever,  have 
we,  in  the  spending  of  a  single  farthing  of  our  own 
revenue.  Then  we  will  contrast  the  position  of  the 
Irish  with  that  of  the  Indians.  The  Irish  can  oocnuy 
any  position  whatever  in  all  l^e  services  all  ovw  the 
country.  An  Irishman  may  become  a  Vioeroy,  he  may 
become  a  Commander-in-Chief,  he  may  become  a  Prime 
Minister,  he  may  become  anything.  He  has  a  complete 
share  in  the  Imperial  benefits,  if  he  contributes  also  to 
the  Imperial  expenditure  or  burdens.  Has  India  my 
such  position  in  the  Imperial  arrangement  P 

(Sir  Jamea  Peile.)  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the 
Indian  expenditure  P 

(3fr.  Naaroji.)  TeB ;  it  is  absolutely  necesswy  for  me 
to  pat  these  questionB. 


(Sir  James  Peite.)  Is  it  connected  with  our  Indian 
expenditure  f 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  Fes. 

{Sir  Jame»  Peile.)  Questions  about  the  Irish  ? 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  Because  the  whole  of  the  military 
expenditure  is  thrown  nc  India.  I  maintain  that  the 
British  Government  and  the  British  people,  being 
vitally  mtereated  in  it,  should  be  charged  with  an 
apportionment  of  the  charge  that  is  inonrrad  for  the 
fintish  service.  That  is  all  that  I  ask :  and  I  want 
to  point  ont  the  difference  between  the  treatment — 
leaving  alone  the  question  of  home  mle  for  Ireland  for 
which  I  am  not  here  contending,  bnt  taking  Irish  as 
being  in  the  same  position  as  British  sobjeots  and 
Imperial  subjects,  and  the  constant  and  repeated  de- 
clarations of  a  ceoturv,  I  maintain  that  the  Indians  an 
also  to  be  treated  as  British  snbjeota  and  eqnal  to  aiqr 
other  British  subjocta ;  are  the  Indiana  so  treated  P 

(Sir  Jamea  Petls.)  We  are  dealing  with  the  ap|)or» 
tionment  of  the  military  expenditure. 

(Mr..  Naoro4i.)  That  comes  neceesui^  as  an  appor- 
tionment of  the  expense  to  India. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  have  to  bear  tliis  in  mind, 
that  this  question  about  the  employment  of  the  natives 
in  Lidia  is  hardly  one  which  comes  within  the  oog- 
nizance  of  Sir  Balph  Knox.  He  is  simply  a  Ww  Office 
officer.  You  may  put  your  questions,  Mr.  Naoroji,  and 
I  think  probably  we  had  better  leaTo  Sir  Balph  to  give 
his  answers. 

12,801.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  He  may  give  any  answer  he 
think»  proper  P— Well,  I  should  think  it  was  merely,  to 
a  great  extent,  a  matter  of  time.  It  is  only  recently, 
in  comparatiTely  recent  years,  really  witiiin  my  memory, 
that  InehmBD  have  been  admitted  to  the  highest  posts 
in  this  Kingdom.  They  were  excluded  until  compara- 
tively recent  vears  from  very  man^  positions  within 
this  century  ;  but  now  we  have  oonsiderably  advanced. 
I  should  think  the  time  will  come  when  there  will  be 
a  cmsiderabte  advance  also  in  regard  to  position 
of  many  Indians  in  India  too. 

12,803.  Yes,  but  at  some  time;  therefore  we  come 
baok  to  the  same  question,  that  in  all  those  porposes 
in  whioh  Indian  revenoe  is  expended,  if  it  is  for  tha 
benefit  of  both,  the  English  revenue  ought  to  share  its 
proper  expenditure  as  a  partner  of  the  British  Empire) 
as  we  are  alwayn  told  that  we  are  partners  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  that  as  Imperial  citizens  we  must  bear 
Imperial  burdens.  At  the  same  time  we  ask  that,  as 
Imperial  citizens,  we  should  have  a  share  in  the 
Imperial  services.  Now  we  have  no  share  in  the  arm^. 
No  Indian  can  ever  be  appointed  to  a  commission  in 
the  army  P — But  the  native  army  is  twice  the  size  d 
the  European  army. 

12.803.  The  native  army  is  paid  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, bat  the  European  army  there  is  entirely  for  the 
purposes  of  British  mle,  not  for  the  purposes  of  India  ? 
— Still  there  is  plenty  of  military  employment  for  the 
natives  of  India. 

12.804.  There  must  be  a  division  of  expenditure  from 
both  Gtoremments  wlwre  the  necessity  of  any  particular 
purpose  is  for  the  interests  of  both. 

12.805.  (Sir  James  Peih.)  Might  I  take  you  back  to 
the  previous  day's  evidence  to  explain  a  point  P  The 
question  I  refer  to  is  11,751,  and  it  related  to  the  supply 
of  stores  to  the  Indian  Gt>Temment  from  the  English 
factories.  Yoa  said  that  India  had  an  advantage  in 
being  charged  no  interest  on  capital  sunk  in  the 
factories  P — ^That  is  the  present  basis  of  the  wlenlations 
now  made. 

12,806-7.  Uy  attention  luisbeen  called  to  the  fact  tiiat 
India  makes  a  hirge  advance  or  standing  imprest  of 
160,0001.  P—Tlmt  is  to  meet  what  is  called  the  currant 
expenditure,  bnt  it  is  not  the  expenditura  which  is 
incarred  upon  the  buildings  or  land.  We  accept  that 
as  representing  what  you  call  the  floating  capital; 
and  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  supply  the  fac- 
tories with  fonds  jast  in  the  same  way  to  meet  the 
floating  capital;  rat  there  isnoohfu^for  int»«Bt  on 
aooount  of  the  sums  that  are  spent  upon  buildings  and 
madiineiy,  which  are  constantly,  as  it  were,  b^g 
erected  and  have  been  erected. 

12.806.  And  do  you  treat  India  diffwently  from  other 
Bepartmmits,  €t  are  th^  all  on  the  same  footing  u 
renrds  that  partionlar  item  of  interest  P — No,  the 
Oolonial  Gtoremments  make  a  payment  upon  the 
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prices  in  the  demands  they  make  from 


12.809.  That  is  to  say,  do  they  jmy  intereBt  on  the 
Talne  of  baildingsP — Well,  they  j-ay  practically  the 
trade  prices. 

12.810.  There  is  one  other  point  I  wanted  to  ask  yon. 
It  an^  in  yoar  examination  of  Sir  Edwin  CoUen  irith 
reference  to  the  effect  of  thn  ^hort  service  Bystera 
with  regard  to  the  mortality  of  the  troope.  It  was 
shown  that  under  the  short  iervice  system  the  mor< 
tality  had  decreased,  and  not  increased ;  and  also  the 
number  of  inralids  leariDg  for  home  lutd  decreased, 
and  not  increased.  T  have  here  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
noners*  Report  for  1894,  to  which  Sir  Bdwin  CoIIeu 
referred.  I  want  to  aak  you  a  qupstion  with  reference 
to  a  colnmTi  headed  "  Oonstantly  sick,"  which  means,  I 
sappoee,  Ihb  averase  number  of  men  in  hospital 
throughout  the  yearr—Tes,  I  beliero  so. 

12.811.  It  appears  that  the  number  of  "constantly 
Biok  men  in  the  European  army  in  India  has  increased 
ray  conaidendjly  P— As  compared  with  what  period  ? 

12.812.  From  1870  to  1879.  The  figure  for  1870-9  is 
60  per  1,000,  in  1894  the  figure  is  92  per  1,000.  and  it 
rises  preMy  eteadUy  between  those  two  points? — Well, 
I  belurffe  tne  Indian  authorities  would  say  it  was  caused 
)xr  Tenareal  disease  j  it  may  be  so ;  I  have  not  gone  into 
it  myself. 

12,818.  Do  yon  accept  these  figures  from  the  Sanitary 
Conunissioners*  Report  P— I  know  there  has  been  some 


growtit  due  to  these  causes, 
fljgores. 


I  have  Dot  examined  the 


12.814.  Then  I  ask  yon  to  compare  those  figores  with 
the  figures  for  the  natiTe  army  of  India.  Feorhaps  yon 
have  not  got  them  P — ^No,  I  have  not. 

12.815.  Here  is  the  table  about  them ;  yon  will  see 
that  in  the  native  army  tiie  namber  of  "  oonstantly 
siok  "  has  fallen  fVom  the  comparatiTelv  low  figure  of 
34  per  l/tOO,  as  the  average  in  1882  to  1891»  to  31  per 
1,000  in  1894  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

12.816.  Which  compares  very  favourably  with  the ' 
European  army  P— Yen,  I  have  not  recently  anidysed 
the  "  constantly  sick,"  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  causes 
the  increase  may  be  due ;  but  I  believe  that  the  naUve 
army  is  differently  supplied  to  the  European  array,  and 
that  may  he  the  cause  of  ^e  difEerenoe. 

12.817.  Still,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  effeotive 
strength  of  the  European  army  is  lower  now  than  it  was 
30  years  uo  P—Yes ;  well,  is  it  the  case  that  that  '*  ocm- 
stantly  sick  "  varies  rerj  much  from  what  it  waa  in  the 
old  times,  before  short  service  Wfia  introduced  F 

12.818.  1870  to  1879  is  before  the  Ouai  serrice,  is  it 

not  P — Oh,  no,  subsequently. 

12.819.  I  thought  short  service  came  in  in  1875  P— 
18^. 

12.820.  But  it  would  not,  I  suppose,  take  effect  at 
onoeP— No,  although  a  short  service  of  a  kind  really 
not  very  ditferent  from  what  exists  now,  was  in 
existence  from  1847 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  men  enlisted 
for  10  years,  and  a  great  number  of  men  u>ok  their 
discharge  at  the  end  of  10  years,  and  were  replaced  by 
men  ot  the  same  class;  but,  certainly,  the  age  of  the 
army  in  the  earlier  years  was  above  what  it  ma  snb- 
aequently. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  II  a.iii. 


At  the  India  Office. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  22nd  July  1896. 


Sir  B.  JSThm, 
15  Ja!y  18W. 


PRBSRNT: 

Thb  lord  WELBY,  G.CB.  (Chairman,  prbsidino). 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Wbddkrburn.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  Stswaxt,  Bart..  G.G.B., 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
^  Ralph  Knox.  K.C.B. 


Sir  Jamks  Pbils,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Andrbiv  Scoblb,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P; 

Mr.  W.  S.  Cainb. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  R.  G.  G.  Mowbray. 

Mr.  CoUN  G.  Campbbll,  Secretary. 


Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.C.B.,  further  examined. 


12,321.  {GhairmaH.)  Sir  Ralph  Knox,  we  heard  from 
you  last  week  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  different  capitation  rates  had  been  Exed.  Gould  you 
give  UB  any  idea  as  to  how  those  capitation  rates  compare, 
as  applied  to  the  total  coat  of  the  force  P — Well,  it  is  not 
very  easily  done,  because  different  bystema  (existed  at 
ditrerent  times  for  calcniating  the  charge,  but  in  order  to 
aatiafy  myself,  I  have  bad  some  figurea  worked  out  in  order 
to  institute  as  far  aa  possible  a  comparison.  I  cannot 
profess  that  it  is  an  exact  comparison,  hut  it  is  an  approxi- 
mation. The  Warier  system,  tor  instance^  was  a  system 
wluoh  was  never  worked  out  as  a  capitauon  rate,  and,  as  I 
show^  at  the  last  meeting,  the  expenditure  which  has 
been  put  down  as  that  of  Warl^  is  by  no  means  exhaustive, 
that  several  items  and  those  important  and  large  items 
must  be  added  to  what  has  been  stated  in  the  various 
reports  the  Conuniosiou  has  had  before  it  in  order  to  make 
up  the  proper  cbatge.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Wartey  trained  no  mouoted  fcxoet  at  all ;  that  there 
were  no  cavalry,  no  horse  artilleiy,  and  no  fieJd  srtillery 
trained  there,  and  those  are  the  expenuve  fiwoes  that  ere 
raised.  Luckily  they  are  not  the  most  numerous,  but  I 


Sir  R.  Knas, 
K.C.B, 


have  made  a  comparison,  taking  the  figures  of  one  of  the 
cluma  that  has  beea  presented  to  the  Indian  Government  S2  Joly  189 
upon  the  7'.  10«.  syetem,  of  what  the  charges  are  for  » 
mounted  men  as  compared  with  dismounted  men,  and  I 
find  that  our  infantnr  charge  did  not  amount,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  to  more  than  331.  for  ev&ey 
man  trained,  whereas  for  the  cavalry  the  chanre  works  ua 

to  ran*.  "  ^ 

12,8^.  I  understand  vou  to  say  that  your  infanbr  chanre 
at  present  is  about  33J.  P— Yes. 

12.823.  And  that  includes  evei^hing  P— That  includes 
everythmg — the  charge  for  the  training  of  the  man  at  the 
depots,  the  non-commiaaiooed  officers,  and  the  whole  staff 
that  looks  after  him  and  recruits  him. 

12.824.  Barrack   accommodation  and  all  P— Barrack 

accommodation  and  everything. 

12.825.  That  aupplements  and  makes  complete  that 
charge  which  in  the  papers  we  had  befbre  us  is  ahowa 
as  tiie  foundation  of  the  //.  lOs.  and  h  put  down  at  252.  P" 
Quite  so. 
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SirM.Kmx,  12,826.  And  you  add  to  that  25/.  those  charges  which 
K.C.S.  Were  excluded  P — Quite  bo  ;  that  ia  to  aay,  it  complettB  the 
charnea  for  the  men,  excludioK  the  chwge  for  officers. 

99  July  1886.  Bur,  including  the  chapfte  for  officers  employed  in  traiumK 
the  men  and  looking  aifter  them  and  disciplining  them, 
the  cavalry  charge  amounts  to  7U.  11*. ;  the  field  artillery 
charge  works  out  to  8U.  3#. ;  and  the  hone  nrtillery 
charge  to  84/.  12«. ;  but,  taking  them  altogether,  in  con- 
Be<|Uence  of  the  smaller  number  of  the  mounted  forces 
the  charge  works  out  to  something  like  44/.  for  all  arms. 

i2,H27.  Do  you  mean  bv  that  the  average  of  the  whole 
force  P~Yes,  taking  the  whole.  That  is  taken  upon  the 
calculation  made  in  the  year  1K89-90.  I  bring  in  this 
com|iari8on  especially  to  show  you  that  the  Warley  charge 
ia  below  anything  like  what  is  charged  now,  because  there 
is  nothing  included  in  it  for  the  mnuntei  services,  which  are 
very  expensive;  but,  taking  the  Warley  charge  and  adding 
merely  such  items  as  I  showed  lasc  time  had  been 
excluded — such  as  barrack  accommodation,  equipment, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  so  forth — I  think  it  may  roughly 
be  said  that  the  Warley  charg«  amuanttd  to  aomething 
like  41,  a  head  on  the  force  maintained  in  India. 

12,828,  Yea ;  only  I  think  you  brought  it  out  clearly 
last  week  that,  thougli,  no  doubt,  the  charge  per  head  of 
the  men  in  India  was  as  low  as  some  such  sum  that  you 
mentioned,  at  the  same  time  it  was  only  low  per  head 
of  the  etUhlished  force,  hecauae  the  number  of  recruits 
sent  out  were  few ;  you  gave  us  figures  which  led  us  to 
think  that  the  charge  io  net  was  rather  more  expensive  at 
Warley  ?— Quite  so. 

12,P29.  {Sir  James  Peite.)  Might  I  interrupt  one  moment  ? 
Is  it  quite  clear  that  no  cavalry  were  ever  trained  at  War- 
ley P — ^There  were  cavalry  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  in  the  last  three  years,  when  tbt-y  were  raising 
some  cavalry  regiments ;  hut  previously  there  were  only 
infantry  and  artillery  in  the  earlier  years. 

12.830.  That  accounts  for  a  statement  in  this  paper  that 
the  "  number  of  lecruits  sent  to  India  from  the  depdt  at 
'*  Warley  between  1850  and  1859  amounted  to  24.783." 
That  includes  3,347  cavalry  ? — Yea,  they  raised  some  men 
for  cavalry  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  raised  infantry 
and  artillerjrmen,  bus  without  giving  tnem  any  cavalry 
training.  The  osculation,  however,  works  out,  taking  the 
force  in  India  at  12,000  men,  it  works  out  roughly  at 
Warley  at  about  41.  a  head. 

12.831.  (Ohttinnan.)  That  is  to  say,  you  have  added  to 
that  31.  3n.  9d.,  certain  cba^s  which  were  not  included  p 
— Quite  so,  and  they  bring  the  coet  up  to  the  excess  I 
mentioned.  Then,  as  compared  with  that,  I  find,  as  near 
418  1  can  make  a  comparison,  thi^  under  the  10/.  capitation 
system,  after  excluding  from  tiie  10/.  those  chai^ge g  which,  as 
I  expWned,  are  not  included  in  the  7L  lOt,  ratea — that  i« 
to  say,  the  «>loners  pay  and  the  furlough  p^  and  nrioiu 
cluryes  of  tiiat  kind— and  comparing  like  with  like  aa  near 
as  can  be,  and  taking  the  rates  of  pay  that  were  then  in 
existence,  the  charge  came  out  at  61.  Ts.  6d.  under  the 
10/.  capitation  system ;  that  is,  including  the  whole  of  the 
forces,  the  mounted  forces  as  well  as  tbi>  disroounted 
forces. 

12332-3.  The  charge  came  to  6/.  7s.  fid.  as  against  41.  P 
— Aa  Hgainst  41.  at  Warley,  yes.  No,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
that  6/.  7'-  6(/'  is  tlw  rate  for  the  period  before  the  10/. 
capitation  grant. 

12.834.  That  ia  fur  the  Queen's  tmopsP— That  is  for 
the  Queen's  troops.  The  Warleir  system  was  going  on 
simultaneously,  which  cost  the  Indian  Government,  worked 
-in  the  way  in  which  it  was,  about  4/.  a  head ;  the  Imperial 
'Government  system  of  having  the  separate  dep6ts  for  the 
infiuitry  and  the  cavalry,  including  toe  mounted  service^ 
cost  about  6/.  7«.  6d. 

12.835.  That  was  represented  in  actual  payment  io 
India  by  8/.,  was  it  not  P — By  8/.,  yes,  roughly ;  but  they 
did  not  pay  upon  the  capitation  system  as  you  know.  We 
did  not  charge  t^em  8/.;  we  used  to  send,  as  I  explained 
last  time,  the  actual  bills  in  to  them.  That  81.  was 
arrived  at  by  subsequent  calcuUition,  as  a  rough  and  ready 
way  of  getting  at  what  the  capitation  payment  would 
have  been  if  ue  charge  had  been  fixed  bv  a  capitation 
payment;  bat  the  capitation  payment  dia  noc  come  in 
it  until  1861-2. 

12336.  (Mr.  BackmoH.)  Your  bills  amounted  to  8/.  a 
head  P— Our  bills  amounted  to  8/.  a  head. 

12,837.  {Oiairman.)  If  you  sa^yonr  hills  amounted  to 
SI.  per  head,  how  do  you  make  it  only  6/.  4s.  6d.  in  the 
statement  you  have  just  ^ven  usP— Bccanse  I  am 
eliminating  those  items  which  are  not  indnded  in  the 
prestait  arrangement ;  I  am  comparing  like  with  like 


right  through*  as  near  as  I  can.  Then  I  find  that  during 
The  10/.  capitation  sptem  the  charge  wtffks  out  as  neariy 

as  possible  at  7/*  'St. 

12^38.  May  I  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  actual  charge 
for  the  Queen's  troops  before  the  Mutiny,  uid  agun  after 
the  Mutiny ;  does  the  10/.  system  include  all  armsP — It 
includes  all  arms,  yea. 

12,839.  And  therefore  it  is  a  more  expensive  system  than 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  Warley  charve,  which 
only  referred  to  infantry  P — ^That  is  what  I  wished  to  insist 
upon.  Hie  charge  during  the  10/.  capitation  system  i 
make  out,  taking  like  payments,  amounted  to  71-  3s.  per 
head.  The  present  charge,  adjusted  similarly,  but  with  a 
considerable  increase  on  account  of  pay  which  has  been 
given  to  the  ariny  since  that  time,  works  out  as  nearly  aa 
possible  to  6/.  \4s. ;  so  that  on  the  force  that  is  now  serving 
la  India  the  payment  per  head  for  like  services  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  charges  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Imperial  Government  against  India  at  any  time  for  the 
Imperial  forces ;  but,  of  course,  it  u  in  excess  of  the  pay- 
ment tor  tiie  Warley  depdt,  which,  as  I  have  explained, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  the  d^ti  of  the  Impwial 
forces,  where  the  men  underwent  training,  and  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  force  ivas  a  mounted  force. 

12340.  You  have  told  us  that  the  charge  before  the 
Mutiny  for  the  Queen's  troops  was  6/.  7«.  (>(/ ,  and  you 
have  odculated  the  present  charge  at  6/-  \4$. ;  does  that 
6/.  14*.  include  the  additional  pay  that  ba«  Iteen  given 
since  that  time  ? — It  does ;  it  includes  it. 

12.841.  I  suppose  you  oould  not  tell  us,  aa  against  the 
Warley  charge,  what  would  have  been  the  charge  of  infantry 
alone  in  those  later  yean?— No,  I  have  not  worked  that 

out. 

12.842.  Of  CDurae  the  number  of  cavalry  and  engineers 
sent  out  is  comparatively  small  and,  therefore,  you  would 
probably  not  find  the  average  of  6/.  7«.  6d .  for  the  whole 
force  very  much  diminished,  would  youP — The  number 
id  comimratively  small,  but  I  can  give  you  for  the  year 
upon  which  these  calculations,  representing  the  7/-  lOx. 
system,  have  been  made,  that  is  to  say  for  the  year  1889- 
90,  what  the  proportion  was.  There  were  8,957  infantry 
sent  out;  994  cavaky,  1,09-1  field  artilleiy,  and  281  horse 
artillery. 

12,84'^-4.  That  is  practically  2,500  against  !),000  ?~  Ves ; 
but  taking  them  altogether,  as  I  have  expluned,  the 
infantry  chaise  per  man  being  33/.  I8«.,  the  charge  works 
out  to  43/.  14<.  That  shows  tae  difference  which  arises  by 
adding  in  those  more  expensive  forces. 

12,846.  The  cavalry  I  think  you  said  cost  71/-  711. 

12346.  And  the  artillery  81/.  Field  artillery  812.  and 
ho'se  artillery  841. 

12,S47>  Therefore  you  may  say  that  the  cost  to  the 
Imperial  Government  of  two  infkntry  men  is  rather  more 
than  that  <^  one  cavalry  man  P— Yes. 

12.848.  And  of  course,  the  cost  of  an  artillery  man  is  still 
more  than  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  infantry,  if  they 
were  taken  alone,  would  probably  show  a  cha^e  very 
much  below  that  6/.  14f.,  because  the  force  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  artillery  is,  as  near  as  possible,  one-fonrth  P — Yes, 
the  33/.,  in  fact,  works  out  far  lielow  what  the  Warley 
charge  was. 

12.849.  Well ,  I  suppose  you  would  expect  to  find  that 
at  the  present  time,  when  you  have  to  keep  up  the  recruits 
for  ao  much  larger  a  force,  there  should  be  increase  of 
expenditure,  would  you  not  ? — Yes. 

12350.  Because  you  have  to  collect  together  so  much 
lai^r  a  number  of  men  ? — And  train  so  much  larger  a 
number  of  men  io  proportion  ;  but,  as  it  works  out,  the 
payment  amounto  to  less  really  than  it  amonnted  to  in  the 
earlier  years. 

12.851.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  Do  you  aay,  taking  the 
infantry  separately,  that  the  33'.  works  out  lower  than  the 
Warley  charge  P — ^The  33/.  works  out  lower  than  the 
Warley  charge  corrected,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  last 
meeting. 

12.852.  (Chairman.)  There  were  certain  items  in  the 
Warlqr  chaqfe  to  which  you  called  attention  P — Yes. 

12352a.  (Jiff.  Monday.)  How  did  the  rate  of  pay  in 
the  Warley  time  compare  with  the  present  P — I  cannot 
inform  you  authoritatively  ai  to  the  pay  given  by  the 
Indian  Goi'ernnient  to  their  British  troops  {  but  1  believe 
that  it  oorre«)onded  very  nearly  with  the  pay  which  was 
gimi  to  the  Imperial  British  troops. 

12JBB3.  If  the  pay  of  the  Company's  troops  in  that  da^ 
was  conuderably  less  Uuin  the  pay  of  tne  army  at  the  fnmoA 
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time,  would  tiut  affeot  joar  com^ariMm  ?— No,  tiecause  I 
•m  Mcinff  in  iba  higher  pay  which  i«  given  to  the  army 
now;  ua  the  331.  wo-ks  oat  less  even  inolwUng  toe 
higher  pay 

12354.  (Ckmrmim.)  Aoowding  to  a  paper  put  in  hy  the 
India  Office,  the  recruiting  of  the  Bait  India  Company*! 
Bnropean  force  at  Warley,  omitting  the  exceptionil  yeare 
of  the  Mutiny,  amounted  to  26<,  7».od.  i  and  tnat,  you  told 
ne,  excluded  clothing,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  banraolt 
aocommodation,  the  last  of  which  you  put  very  high— 
I  think  at  6/.  or  71.  f— We  oalcuhrted  the  charge  per  man 
per  annum  for  banack  acoommodation  at  71-  14«. 

12,866.  That  alone,  without  arms  and  aeoontrements, 
added  to  the  26J.  7*.  Bd.,  woald  carry  you  over  the  snm 
vhich  you  said  a  recruit  coats  now,  namely,  33/.  P — Yes; 
but  I  object  to  the  '26/.  being  taken  as  the  charge  lor  a 
TeOTUtt ;  as  I  explained  at  the  last  meeting,  thitt  sum  was 
anived  at  on  an  average  oE  yean,  including  the  thiee 
years  in  which  the  Indian  Government  was  raising  three 
additional  infantry  regiments. 

13.856.  But  this  paper  says,  "  Omitting  the  exceptional 
"  years  of  the  Mutiny  "P — Yes,  but  this  period  is  before 
the  Mutiny,  daring  the  Crimean  War.  When  the  Crimean 
War  was  being  waged,  troops  were  withdrawn  from  India, 
and  India,  to  replace  them,  raised  three  additional  in&ntry 
regiments,  and  those  were  raised  during  those  three  years 
to  which  I  refer,  and  the  number  of  men  raised  then  was 
quite  exceptional,  in  fact,  more  than  double  the  numbers 
that  were  raised  in  the  norma)  years  before ;  and  what  1 
have  argued  for  is  thut  the  first  three  years'  returns  really 
must  be  taken  as  representing  the  nc»mal  expenditure 
incurred  at  Warley,  when  about  1,000  men  a'ere  sent  ont 
to  India  every  year, 

12.857.  Now,  is  not  the  training  of  Engineer  officers  a 
very  expensive  matter  P — Extremely  expensive.  Eveiy 
man  who  passes  into  the  Ruyal  Engineers,  must  go 
through  the  elementary  stage  of  two  years'  education  at 
the  Military  Academy  j  and  then  he  passes  to  the  School 
of  Military  Engineering,  where  he  ia  made  an  engineer,  and 
where  he  serves  with  that  object  for  about  2|  to  2}  years; 
and  dating  all  that  time— that  is  to  say,  4^  years  ^together 
—he  is  being  converted  from  the  raw  matenul  of  a  hoy  of 
17  into  a  completely  educated  and  trained  engineer  1  and 
the  Indian  Government  indents  upon  us  for  a  oertain 
number  of  those  officers  every  year,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  eetablishment  in  India,  which,  is  a  very  considerable 
one — between  ^100  and  400  officeva. 

12.858.  The  Indiun  Government  think  that  your  charge 
ia  an  extravagant  one,  do  they  not  ? — ^They  look  upon  it  as 
being  a  big  charge ;  and  they  advance  the  eitraordinary 
ai^ument  that  these  offioera,  after  having  got  their  commis- 
sions as  Enitineers,  and  while  they  are  being  instructed 
•nd  made  Engineers  at  Chatham,  are  of  value  to  this 
oonntrj' ;  and  that,  therefore,  we  should  make  some  allow- 
ance to  India  on  account  of  these  young  fellows,  while  they 
are  at  school  being  made  into  the  article  which  the  Indian 
Government  demands. 

12.859.  That  is  to  say,  the  Indian  Government  contend 
tbat  these  young  officers  might  be  useful  while  they  are 
St  school  here,  if  a  need  arose  for  fortifying  London,  shall 
we  aayP — ^lliey  might  be  used,  semi-educated  as  they  were, 
to  do  something  of  a  military  engineering  character,  sup- 
posing  the  emergency  were  to  arise. 

12.860.  Yon  donot  yourself  think  that  they  have  arrived 
at  that  amount  of  skill  at  that  time,  which  would  make  them 
really  useful? — My  argument  goes  further  than  that; 
I  say,  that  these  men  would  not  he  in  existence  at  all, 
«xoe]it  for  the  demand  which  the  Indian  GovemjatHit 
makes. 

12.861.  Yes;  but  still,  even  though  they  would  not  be 
in  existence  except  for  the  Indian  Government's  demand, 
it  is  quite  possible  th&t  they  might,  durmg  the  time  that 
they  are  in  England,  be  availatile  in  case  of  emergency, 
might  they  notP — They  would,  certainly,  exist;  but  they 
do  not  exist  for  our  purposes,  and  we  do  not  contemplate 
their  existence  in  any  arrangements  which  we  make. 

12^62.  Perhaps  I  might  put  it  in  this  way ;  supposing 
an  emei^eney  arose,  do  you  suppose  that  you  would  eaU 
upon  liiose  Mds  to  come  out  and  assist  the  ei^neeiing 
forces  P — I  cannot  say  what  would  happen  supposing  a 
great  emergency  were  to  arise.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
large  numl^r  of  persons  who  had  never  seen  an  arm,  might 
be  called  into  requisition. 

12,863.  But  you  say  they  have  two  years'  training ;  a 
man  who  has  had  one  year's  training  must,  of  course,  be 
advancing  in  the  knowledge  of  his  profession,  and  must  be 
oondderably  better  than  a  man  taken  out  irf  the  streets  F— 
Oh,  oertuoly. 
I  87800. 


12,864.  I  only  want  to  bring  out  the  extent  to  which 
the  Indian  a^ment  may  be  held  valid  P — Yes. 

123^-  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
cmestion  about  that.  Are  these  Engineer  officers,  when 
tney  go  out  to  India,  exclusively  allocated  to  Indian 
service  or  are  they  liable  to  be  recalled  and  employed 
on  general  duty  in  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  P 
— 'I'hey  are  part  of  the  corps  of  Boyal  Engineers,  and 
that  ia  what  India  specially  wishes  and  desin^  that  they 
should  be  Royal  Engineers.  1  here  are  a  oertain  nmnbw 
of  them  'who  elect  for  what  is  called  continuous  service 
in  India  and  remMn  in  India  all  thdr  livrs. 

12,866.  Can  yon  say  what  proportion  those  who  elect 
for  continuous  service  bear  to  the  general  number  P— 
I  cannot  say;  it  is  very  unoertain,  'l*he  system  was 
inaugurated  of  allowing  them  to  »erve  in  that  way 
some  16  vears  tgo,  but  it  has  not  wwked  as  aatisfactorily 
as  it  was  noped  it  would  at  the  time  it  was  started,  and  at 
present  an  inquii^  is  going  on  about  the  working  of  it ;  but 
a  certain  pro)H>rtion,  I  cannot  ssy  realty  what  proportion, 
have  electied  for  continuous  service. 

12,8^7.  A  less  proportion  than  was  expected  have  elected 
to  take  continuous  service;  is  not  that  soP — Yes. 

12,868.  And  so  when  you  speak  of  the  system  as  not 
being  satisfactory  you  mean  satisfactory  to  India P — It  was 
India  who  desired  that  the  continuous  service  should  be 
introduced,  that  that  shouH  Iw  the  system  ;  and  1  assume, 
if  it  has  failed,  that  India  baa  been  disappointed, ;  but, 
as  is  usual  when  these  chanKCS  are  started,  their  direction 
faXh  into  hands  very  different  from  those  which  design 
them,  and  they  are  not  worked  exactly  in  the  way  in  which 
it  was  intended  they  should  be  worked ;  and  instead  of 
the  officers  being  pressed  to  elect  for  continuous  service, 
eveiy  inducement  was  oifered  to  them  to  get  out  of  such 
election,  by  postponing  from  time  to  time  the  date  on 
which  they  were  to  elect  whether  they  would  go  on  in 
India  or  not. 

12^69-/0.  By  whom  was  that  inducement  not  t*>  elect 
for  continuous  service  offered? — It  was  ar^tued  that  there 
was  no  necessity,  I  think,  for  calling  upon  them  to  elect  so 
soon,  and  an  agreement  was  come  to  hetwetii  the  India 
Office  and  the  War  Office  that  they  need  not  do  so. 

12,871.  Butdid  the  su<fgestion  come,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Enghind  or  India  P — I  think  rather  from  England, 
but  I  am  not  quite  certain  upon  that  point;  I  think  so. 

12372.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  I  suppose  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment woulil  contend  that  these  ei^neers  are  really  part  of 
an  Imperial  force  of  engineers  P — Tea,  they  are,  certainly. 

12.873.  Ton  stated  just  now  that  they  would  not  exist 
at  all  except  for  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ? — No,  they  would  not ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  establish- 
ment of  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  has  been  increased,  in 
order  to  provide  for  this  numl>er  of  officers  ser\'ing  in  India. 
The  Indian  Government  employs  none  of  our  corps  of 
engineers — that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  ;  there  are  no  men 
of  the  engineers  employed  in  India,  except  some  few  form- 
ing a  staff  of  non-commissioned  officers.  There  is  merely 
a  staff  of  officers;  and  they  are  mainly  employed  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  of  India,  and  it  is  thence  that 
the  great  difficulty  of  working  the  system  arises. 

12.874.  Those  Royal  Engineers  are  empbyed  in  the 
Public  Works  Department  P — Yea. 

12.875.  {Sir  Andrew  ScohU.)  There  are  a  certain  number 
(rf  sappers  and  miners  in  each  division  of  the  Indisn  army, 
is  there  not?— But  they  are  not  our  sappns  and  miners. 

12.876.  But  those  sappers  and  miners  in  India  are 
officered  by  Royal  Engineer  ofilcers  P— Yes. 

12377.  Who  are  sent  out  for  the  purpose  P — Yes. 

12,877i-  (Sir  Jamet  VtiU.)  I  think  we  bad  it  in  evidence 
some  time  back  that  India  was  dealt  with  on  the  "moat- 
favoured-country  "  terms  in  the  matter  of  stores  P — Yea. 

12.878.  There  is  a  case  which  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice  by  the  India  Office  of  which  I  should  like  to  ask  an 
explanation.  No  dodbt  you  mil  be  able  to  explain  it,  but 
it  is  pointed  out  that  in  certain  matters  favourable  terms 
are  nut  accorded  to  the  India  Office.  It  was  a  case  of 
some  cartridge  feeders,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  recollect 
it  P — 1.  cannot  remember  the  details  of  the  store  cases. 

12.879.  They  were  made  over  by  India  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Admiralty.  'I'he  price  named  n-as  \l.  10c. 
each,  but  the  feeders  cost  3/,  3«.  9d.,  and  India  thought 
that  it  was  fair  that  they  should  get  a  higher  price,  and  thev 
were  told  in  reply  that  an  arrangement,  "  B,"  apecifieil 
in  a  certain  War  Office  letter  applied  to  tlie  case.  The 
arrangement  "B"  is  that  stores  not  required  by  the 


Sir  B.  Knar. 
K.C.B. 

22  July  1896. 
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INDIAN  BXPEMDITDIUC  COMMISSION  : 


Sir  S.  Knox,  selling  department,  and  whirh,  but  for  the  transfer,  the 
K.C.B.  buying  de|iartment  would  be  obliged  to  get  elsewhere— 
,  are  paid  for  at  half  vocabulary  pnoes,  »o  that  the  Admiralty 

33  July  1896.  pud  India  for  the  cartridge  feeders  half  the  vocwbulary 

 •      riiu)    The  partioular  transaction  I  want  to  call  attention 

to  -I one  where  India  bought  oeitaia  articles,  carbine 
barrela  and  other  thiogs,  and  expectt-d  to  buy  them  at  half 
price ;  but  they  were  told  that  the  rules  agreed  to  between 
the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  are  n  it  meant  tu  apply 
to  transactions  between  the  Home  and  Indian  Governments, 
and  that  these  articles  would  be  issued  at  store  VDcabuUry 
rates,  unless  demanded  in  such  quantities  as  would  repre- 
sent a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  that  is  to  say,  instead 
of  half,  the  full  vocabulary  rate  was  charged.  Here  are 
the  papers? — Yes,  I  remember  the  transaction. 

12,B80.  It  seems  to  be  not  quite  an  equal  one ;  India 
got  half  rates  and  paid  whole  rates? — Our  p;>8ition  with 
the  Admiralty  as  regards  these  warlike  stores  differ^  from 
tiie  position  in  which  we  are  placed  with  regard  tj  any 
other  department,  inasmuch  as  comparativelv  recently  the 
whole  of  the  warlike  stores  for  botH  the  army  and  the  nav^ 
were  provided  in  Army  Estimates ;  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion and  everything  pertaining  to  them  forrned  an  Army 
charge ;  and  at  one  time,  no  doubt,  that  served  a  very  useful 
purpose — the  arms  being  ibsolutely  the  same  were  inter- 
changeable, and  economy  arose  from  the  hcz  that  there  was 
one  general  storc.upou  which  the  two  depKrtments  indented. 
But  recent  devetopments  have  necessitated  the  division  of 
these  stores,  and  the  army  now  provides  only  for  the  army 
stores,  and  the  navy  provides  only  fur  the  navy  stores ;  but 
in  order  that  in  some  degree  the  same  interchangeability 
of  the  stores  betwe<n  tboae  two  departments  aa  existed 
under  the  old  syscem  might  be  miintaiaed  under  which,  so 
.  ftf  aa  it  could  be  muntained,  uo  doubt  economy  would 
arise,  special  arrangements  for.  the  transfer  of  stores,  as 
between  those  two  departments,  wt-re  made  when  the 
diviuon  took  place,  and  the  arrangement  which  has  just  now 
been  quoted  is  that  which  has  been  cume  to.  It  has  been 
r^arded  as  very  special  between  us  and  the  Admiralty, 
and  as  not  being  applicable  to  any  other  dwartments. 
What  I  alluded  to  when  I  said  that  uidia  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  most-favoured -nation  treatment  was  the  treat- 
ment of  her  BS  regards  the  charges  that  are  made  (or 
articles  that  are  turned  out  in  the  factories  to  meet  an 
Indian  ordfir.  There  we  treat  the  India  Office  just  in  -the 
same  way  as  the  War  Office  is  treated  and  as  the  Admiralty 
is  treateti ;  and  they  are  charged  what  the  accounts  show, 
accoiding  tu  the  system  upon  which  they  are  based,  to  have 
been  the  actual  expenditure  upon  those  articles  which  have 
been  turned  out,  but  without  any  charge  for  interest  upon 
fixed  capital. 

12,881.  (Chairtmin.)  If,  we  will  say,  the  Home  Office 
wanted  some  of  those  stores,  which  you  say  are  interchanged 
between  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  under  this  special 
arrangement,  should  you  charge  them  a  higher  rate  than 
that  which  you  charge  the  Admiralty  P — We  should. 

12,8^2.  Therefore  the  Indian  Government  would  be 
treated  in  the  same  as  the  Home  Office  ? — Quite  so ;  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  department,  except  the  .Admiralty. 

l2,8-^3.  I  think  now.  Sir  R&lph,  we  might  pass  on  to 
.the  non-effective  brsncb  of  the  subject.  Can  you  tell  us 
what  was  acccfited  for  non-effective  charges  of  the  Royal 
troops  during  the  time  preceding  the  Mutiny? — -.^t  one 
time,  befoi-e  the  year  1823  I  think  it  was,  or  1824,  India 
paid  nothing  whatever  for  the  non-effiictive  charge.  Of 
course  the  Force  variefl  ;  it  had  been,  gradaally  jawing, 
and  when  the  force  was  comparatively  small,  I  take  it  that 
it  was  regarded  as  a  ^uantite  nepligeable  /  but  the  force  of 
the  Imperial  troops  tn  India  mcreaied,  and  it  wjs  in 
1823-24,  when  that  forr-e  consisted  of  about  20,000  men, 
that  an  agreement  was  come  to  between  the  Home  Govern- 
ment and  the  East  India  Company  that  a  charge  should  be 
made  against  India  for  the  non-effective  expenses  of  the 
force,  including  both  officers  and  men  ;  that  charge  mis  to 
be  60,00W.  a  year. 

12,881-5.  Do  yon  knowwhat  that  rem«sented  per  head  P 
—•Roughly,  at  that  time  the  force  was  20,000. 

12,886.  20,(K)0wa»  the  maximum,  fixed  hy  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, unless  the  Court  of  Directors  asked  for  more  ^ — 
Yes,  but  I  took  20,000,  roughly,  as  the  basis  of  that  chu^ 
and  worked  out  the  churge  to  come  to  3/,  per  head. 

123^7>  And  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  Government, 
when  they  fixed  3/.  per  head? — They  did  not  fix  3/., per 
bead ;  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  their  mind,  but  they 
took  60,000/.  as  s  payment  representing  the  non-effective 
charges.  I  ha^e  no  doubt  they  were  glad  to  get  i^  as 
against  the  nothing  that  was  paid  before  that. 


12,884.  Bat  if  the  maximum  fime  vaa  20,000,  and  they 
ehaiv«d  60.0001.  it  was  practically  32.  per  head  P— It  was 
practically  3/.  per  head,  yei. 

12,889-90  And  that  lasted  until  what  yearP— UntD 
the  10/.  capitation  rate  wai  introduced,  miich  was  in 
1861-2-  At  the  same  time  as  the  lOZ.  rate  was  accepted 
— which  I  think,  aa  1  have  ex|dained,  was  only  an 
approximation  to  the  aotoal  chaiigea  —  a  anwller  pa;f- 
ment  waa  agreed  upon  for  the  non-effeotive  charges.  Sir 
Alexander  TuUoch's  Report  shows  that  the  comnuttee 
went  Very  elaborately  into  the  items  of  what  was  oUled 
non-eSeetire  expenditure,  sod  endeavoured  to  work  cat  a 
figure  which  would  be  aoceptable  to  the  two  GovemmeDts, 
but  there  was  evidently  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  what  the  charge  should  be,  and  ultimaU^ly 
the  claim  was  fixed  very  much  like  the  10/.  was  fixed  ;  an 
approximation,  was  made,  and  3/.  lOs.  was  accepted  aa 
a  capitation  rate  upon  the  force  maintained  in  India. 
That  represented  10<.  a  head  more  than  the  previous 
payment,  and  it  was  paid  upon  a  very  much  in<»«ased 
number  of  men.  That  was  looked  upon  as  a  satisfactory 
settlement  at  the  time,  but  it  was  only  accepted  with  the 
reservation  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  considered 
when  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  that  a  more  exact 
chaise  would  he  made  agamst  the  Indian  Government, 
that  is  to  say,  a  charge  more  exactly  representing  the 
actual  cost. 

12.891.  I  see  the  average  strength  of  British  regiments 
in  India  from  1834  to  185?  was  24,0(K),  and  the  60,000/. 
was  pud  in  respect  of  that  force  just  as  it  had  been  peid 
before  in  resjtect  of  the  20.000  P— -Q'^te  so. 

12.892.  And  that  works  out  at  about  2/.  ia».  per  head 
does  it  not  P — Quite  so. 

12.893.  Therefore  that  eum  of  60,000/.  a  year  was  held 
to  be  quite  insufficient,  was  it  not  P— Oh,  quite. 

12.894.  Do  you  think  that  at  that  time  the  2/.  10s.  waa 
sufficient  to  cover  the  non-eSeotive  charge  P  —It  was  never 
supposed  by  the  War  Office  that  tt  covered  it. 

12,895  What  did  the  War  Oake  want?— It  is  not 
distinctiy  put  down ;  but,  as  you  can  see  from  Sir  Alexander 
TuUoch  8  report,  I  think  they  worked  their  charge  ap  t» 
something  uvur  bl.  in  aoconlance  with  thur  view  of  iniat 
the  charge  should  be. 

12,896.  And  did  the  India  Office  put  their  estimate 
below  3/.  10#.  P— No ;  1  do  not  think  that  they  really  made 
any  distinct  proposal.  They  simply  demurred  I  think  to 
anything  like  the  higher  charges,  and  ultimately  in  order 
to  come  to  some  settlement  the  -S/.  Itit.  was  accepted. 
The  Committee  say  at  puge  71  their  Report:— 
"The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of  State 
"  for  War  and  fmr  India  to  report  as  to  the  measnns 
"  n'hich  it  would  be  deairable  to  adopt;  with  the  view  of 
"  fixing  an  average  rate  for  the  payments  to  be  made 
"  from  the  revenues  of  India  to  the  British  exchequer  on 
"  account  of  troops  of  tlie  line  serving  in  India,  feel  great 
"  ditficulty,  owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  detwls,  in 
**  coming  at  present  to  &  fi  lal  onclusion  as  to  the  precise 
''  average  rates  ;  hut,  considering  thfit  the  authorities  who 
"  have  nominated  them  to  this  duty  have  expressed  a 
'*  desire  tliat,  pending  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the 
"  subject,  some  average  rate  should  be  named  on  which 
"  provisional  arrangements  may  he  made  for  the  year 
"commencing  1st  April  1861,  the  Com  nittee  are  of 
"  opinion  that  if  for  every  1 ,000  men  of  all  arms  in  India 
"  the  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  be  assumed  for  the 
"  effective,  and  3,500/.  per  annum  for  the  non-effective 
"  charge,  these  rates  will  sufficiently  approximate  to  the 
"  real  amount  to  warrant  a  temporaiy  a^ustment  on  that 

basis  until  their  further  report,  when  they  may  be  enabled 
"  to  specify  the  proper  average  and  the  rates  for  eac^  arm 
"  separately." 

12,897-  It  was  only  a  temporary  arrangemsnt  that  they 
reoommended  P— C^uite  so ;  but  it  remained  in  operation,  of 
course,  for  some  time. 

12,893.  Would  you  not  say  that  a  niu-effective  rate, 
which  is  liased  on  so  much  per  head  of  the  efi^ective  forces, 
is  not  very  correct  in  principle  ?— Certainly. 

12.899.  Because,  supposing  you  double  the  force  at  aiiv 
time,  the  payment  by  the  debtor  power  is  double,  but  of 
course  the  pensions  do  not  increase  for  some  time  tn 

come  ? — Quite  so. 

12.900.  But  I  think  that  after  the  Mutiny  for  some  time 
— until  1885 — the  force  remained  very  stationary,  did  it 
not?— It  did;  it  was  maintuned  at  about  AO,wO  for  a 
good  number  of  years. 

12.901.  That  3/.  10«.  rate  only  lasted  op  to  abovt  1870l 
did  it  not  P— Yes,  tiU  1870-1. 
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12,902.  AdiI  what  change  was  made  then  P — Then  the 
87st«n  was  introduced  which  waa  described  as  the  capitalisa- 
tion system.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  pay  down  the  prnsent  value  of  their  share  of  eash 
pension  as  it  was  granted — a  capital  sum  calculated 
aooordiDg  to  a  life  table,  which  was  to  be  specially  con- 
structed, based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  pensioners* 
Uves.  and  assuming  the  value  of  money  to  be  4  per  cent. 

'12,903.  Great  objection  was  taken  to  that  4  per  cent, 
over  here,  was  it  not,  the  rate  of  interest  bring  thought 
to  be  considerably  too  high  P — It  was. 

12.904.  And  therpfore  in  its  operation  it  told  against 
the  Imperial  Government  7 — It  did. 

12.905.  But  nevertheless,  during  all  the  time  that 
that  arrangement  waa  in  existent  tlut  4  jwr  cent,  rate  waa 
ouDtinued  7— It  was. 

12.906.  The  argu'nent  on  the  tw  >  sides  was  that  it  was 
»n  unfair  ra'e  to  charge  Enitland — for  that  w«a  what  it 
amounted  to,  because  England  oonid  binrow  so  much 
cheaper  titan  that ;  the  a^ment  on  the  other  aide  being 
that  that  was  ceitainlj  the  lowcet  rate  atwhiofa  India  could 
borrow  F — Those  were  the  arguments. 

-  12,907.  And  pxactically  it  was  carried  in  fWvour  of 
India?— It  was. 

12.908.  That  wtnt  on  for  pretty  nearly  2U  jrwt,  I  think, 

did  it  not? — Yes. 

12.909.  There  were  many  objectiona  to  that  system,  were 
tbwe  not  P  First  of  all,  the  calculation  of  the  value  ^  the 
pension  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  tbe  capital 
sum  would  be  puid  down  at  once  p — It  was. 

12.910.  In  ref>lity,the  accouote  between  the  India  Office 
and  tiie  War  Office  were  never  made  to  agree  until  montha, 
anmettmes  years,  after  P— That  waa  the  case,  yes. 

I''t,911.  The  consequence  was  that  England  nnt  only 
paid  a  very  high  rote  of  interest,  but  shs  lost  the  interest 
for  certainly  a  considerable  number  uf  montha  P — Y<  a,  but 
any  anin  that  was  deficient  of  the  proper  sum  had  to  be 
paid. 

12.912.  There  was  a  very  great  error  made  by  the 
Treasury  at  that  time  into  which  we  need  not  enter — it  does 
not  concern  us,  though  we  may  mention  it  in  passing — 
namely,  that  the  whole  ai  the  capitalised  aum  was  paid 
into  the  Bzdiequer  and  treated  as  yearly  revenue  P — ^'I'hat 
was  so. 

12.913.  And  it  waa  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  con- 
siderable time  that  that  mistakn,  as  1  think  it,  and  the  fact 
that  these  terms  were  unduly  onerous  to  England,  led  to 
the  chtinge  of  system,  which  is  that  now  in  force  P — Yes. 

12.914.  Will  you  describe  itP— It  mas  decided  that 
we  should  approximate  the  actual  charge  for  these  pensions 
more  nearly,  and  that  actual  expense  per  annum  should  be 
claimed  from  the  Indian  Government;  but,  in  order  to 
avoid  msking  the  claim  representing  the  actual  payment  that 
was  made,  it  was  thoogbt  to  lie  a  sufficiently  near  approxi- 
mation to  calculate  the  probability  of  the  life  ol  eaoh 
person  as  he  was  put  upon  tbe  pension  list,  and  make  a 
charge  agamst  India  for  the  annuity  that  waa  thus  created 
for  ^e  number  of  years  that  the  annuitant  was  expected  to 
live.  That  method  avoided  the  rendenng  of  claims  based 
upon  tbe  actual  payments  in  the  accounts ;  it  waa  looked 
upon  as  a  very  great  convenience  both  to  the  War  Office 
and  to  the  Iiidiii  Office. 

12.915.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  working  of  that 
system  P  That  is  to  say.  do  you  think  that  the  tables,  upon 
which  the  lives  are  calculated  fairly  represent  the  result, 
or  do^im  think  it  w<»ks  out  too  favonmbly  either  to  tbe 
c«e  side  or  to  the  other?— 1  do  not  think  it  has  been 
tested  in  any  way.  The  table  was  very  eaiefuUy  calcu- 
lated by  the  India  Offioe  and  the  War  Office  actuaries 
upon  the  actnsl  ezporience  of  pensionera*  lives ;  and  this 
mtem  is  an  ^plicatioD  to  tlte  jHrcsent  day  of  the  expnienoe 
ov  the  past.  If  it  be  the  case  that  lives  of  pensioners  are 
better  lives  than  thqr  wne  during  the  period  from  which 
tbe  nevions  experience  was  gathered,  of  course  it  is  against 
the  War  Office. 

12.916.  Conridering  the  progress  of  srnitarr  science,  is 
not  that  a  result  that  you  would  antiripatef  I  suppose 
there  would  come  a  time  at  whieh  yon  would  reconsider 
Uie  tables,  would  there  not  P — Generally  the  calculati<niB 
that  are  based  upon  actuvial  figures  of  thai  kind  are 
tested  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether  they  tn  in 
accordance  witii  t^e  calculated  expwienoe  w  not. 

12.917.  {SirMdwardHamiUim.)  I  understand  tiiat  these 
aetnarial  tables  are  not  ordinary  actuarial  tables  which  are 
used  in  insannoe  irfBoes,  buttli^  an  actuarial  tables  based 


on  actual  experience  of  the  expectation  of  life  of  a  man 
who  has  saved  in  India  P—  Served  in  the  army  generally. 

12.918.  Including  Indian  service  ?— Yes. 

12.919.  And  are  these  tables  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  tables  of  expectation  of  life  P— They  are  different, 
certainly  ;■  and  they  are  very  different  from  tbe  table  which 
was  experimentally  taken  for  the  eariier  periods  of  the 
capitalisation  mtem.  That  waa  an  old  London  life  table, 
I  think,  which,  I  think,  abowed  the  lives  as  very  iMd 
indeed,  compared  with  the  actual  nperience. 

12.920.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  Are  these  tables  the  same  as 
the  tables  which  you  used  in  the  later  period  of  the 
capitalisation  system  P — Yes. 

12.921.  When  were  the  existing  tables  introduced  P — I 
cannct  say  exactly  the  date. 

(Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
1884-5. 

12,922-3.  {Chairmnn.)  They  were  introduced  at  the  time 
of  the  change  of  system  P— Oh,  no ;  they  were  in  existence 
befcve  then.  The/  were  in  existence  during  the  c^italisa- 
tion  period. 

12.924.  (Sir  Edaanl  Hamilton.)  The?  ha  I  nothing  to 
do  with  the  capitoliaarion  P— Yes.  Tfae  capitalisatiui  was 
calculated  on  the  lines  derived  from  these  tables. 

12.925.  [Chairman.)  The  change  from  the  capitalisation 
systsm  was  not  made  at  the  instance  of  India  P  She  was 
nut  likely  to  make  tbe  change,  because  the  old  system  was 
very  beneficial  to  her?— Well.  India  hau  something  to  do 
with'  the  giving  up  of  the  capitalisation  system. 

12,920-7-  But  the  Treasury  moved  first  in  the  matter, 
and,  I  think,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  War  Office  ?— ButI 
think  also  that  the  Indian  Government  found  the  pressure 
very  considerable  of  making  a  capitalisation  payment. 
They  did  not  think  that  it  would  amount  to  anything  like 
what  it  did  amount  to.  I  have  here  a  series  of  tables 
which  show  tbe  ffrowth.  This  is  taking  the  capitalised 
sum  for  the  pensions  of  the  men  alone.  In  18/0-1  the 
charge  ag«inat  India  was  21 1,000^;  the  next  year,  1871-3| 
was  even  less,  hut  not  much  less.  204,000/. 

12,928.  (Chairman.)  'Iliose  are  the  capitalisation  pay- 
ments P — The  capitalisation  payments  for  men. 

12,^.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  The  India  Office  tables  show 
much  larger  payments? — They  include  the  whole;  that 
includes  the  whole,  officers  as  well  sa  men.  I  am  taking 
simply  the  pensions  of  the  men.  I  will  read  only  the 
thousands— 211,000/.  in  187<>-1  j  2(M,000/.  in  18/1-2; 
232,000/.  in  l!l72-3 ;  29^(H)0/.  in  18/3-4 ;  330,000/.  ih 
1874-J;  467,(M)0i.  in  1H75-6;  652,000/.  in  18/6-7; 
607,000/.  in  1H77-8,  and  733  000/.  in  18/8-9.  That  is  the 
hi(;hf8t  year.  That  is  tn  say,  it  grew  from  211,0001.  in 
1870-1  up  to  733,000/.  in  18/8-9. 

12.930.  I  see  it  stated  here  that  the  total  from  1870-1 
to  1878-9  was  8.824,561/.;  that  mcludea  tbe  officers  P— 
Yes,  very  probably. 

12.931.  (Chairman.)  Very  well,  then,  the  effect  of  this 
stopping  of  the  capitalisation  system  was  almost  to  annihi- 
late for  the  time  being  the  Indian  charge  for  pensions  P— 
It  tvas  so. 

12.932.  And  it  was  as  if  you  had  started  a  new'  force 
with  a  right  to  pensions;  the  charge  began  to  grow  up 
again  P — Well,  not  exactly  a  new  force. 

12,933-4.  U  has  the  same  effleot? — Not  quite,  because 
penaiona  became  chu^^eable  tbe  veiy  next  year ;  that  ia  to 
say,  penriona  for  tbe  men  wno  had  completed  their  aervice 
in  that  year.  But  it  was  as  if  no  pensions  at  all  were  in 
existence  for  the  men  previously  discharged ;  and  that 
was  the  principle  of  all  the  payments  that  were  made  by 
the  ludian  Government  from  the  commencement  when 
they  paid  that  60,000/. ;  when  they  paid  that  60,000/.  it 
was  supposed  that  thev  were  paying  dowu  the  pensions 
that  had  been  created  during  that  first  year.  That  was  the 
idea  on  which  the  scheme  was  supposed  to  be  based. 

12,936.  (Sir  Sdmtrd  Hamltom.)  But  at  the  present 
moment  the  pension  charge  is  not  fiUling  very  heavily 
upon  India? — No,  it  is  not. 

12.936.  And,  tf  it  were  the  normal  charge,  it  wotdd  be 
much  greater  than  it  is  now  P — Quite  so ;  that  is  what  I 
wantM  to  bring  out. 

12.937.  (Chairman.)  Perhaps  you  would  give  us  now,  if 
you  have  it,  what  haa  been  the  charge  yearly  frem  tbe 
time  of  tbe  cessation  of  the  capitaliaa^n— Uiat  is  to  say, 
in  1884,  I  brieve P— Yes;  I  niave  here  the  annuity  that 
was  cnated  each  year  up  to  1894-5.  In  1884-6  it  came  to 
15,262<. 

8S  2 
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Sir  It.  Knox,      12,938.  (Mr.  Suckanan.)  U  that  for  tbe  men  only,  too  P 
K.C.B.  — For  the  men  only,  yea. 

-  12,939.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  Why  do  you  not  in- 

8S  July  1896.   elude  officers  7 — Because  I  am  advanring  tbe  arfiument  as 

"  regards  the  men  and  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  service, 
the  point  of  my  argument  being,  that  by  tbe  introduction 
of  short  service  the  charge  for  pensioners  was  reduced  very 
considerably  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
long  aervice  system  had  been  continued,  that  by  that  change 
a  relief  was  given  to  India  far  outweighing  anything  which 
has  )>een  brouftht  against  her  in  the  way  of  increased 
charges  on  the  effective  account,  aniin^  fhnn  the  reemiting 
cf  men  and  shipping  them  to  India.  In  1884-5  the 
amount  for  pensions  was  15,0()0/. 

12.940.  (Sir  James  Peile.)  These  am  round  figures,  are 
they  not?— Yes.  In  1884-5  tbe  amount  was  15,000/.;  in 
1885-6,38,000/.;  in  188G-7,  64,000/. ;  in  1887-8,84,000/.; 
in  1888-9,  111,000/.  j  in  1889-90,  105,0001.  i  iu  1890-1, 
156,0(10/.;  in  1891-2,  174,iK)0/.;  1892-3,  196,000/.;  in 
1893-4,  207,000/. ;  in  1894-5,  :J14.000/. 

12.941.  (Sir  Ed^Bard  Hamilton.)  Those  figures  represent 
the  charges  in  re&pect  of  men  who  have  become  penatoAable 
since  the  year  188-4  P — Quite  so. 

12.942.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  And  the  reason  why  the  charge 
it  comiisratiVFly  small  now  is  that  India  bad  already  paid 
before  1S84-5  tbe  bulk  of  the  pensions  which  are  now 
running  P — Quite  so  i  that  is  to  say,  India  bad  paid,  so  far 
as  the  capitalisatiim  represents  tbe  actual  charge,  and  so 
far  as  the  3/.  1U«.  and  the  60,000/.  a  year  represents  the 
actual  cbarKC.  because  we  have  men  upon  our  books 
belonging  to  each  one  of  those  systems. 

12.943.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  She  has  discharged  her 
liability  'f — She  has  discharged  her  liabili^,  but  hardly 
borne  her  charge. 

12.944.  (Chatrman.)  Have  you,  really  men  that  came 
under  the  60,000/.  arrangement  still  on  your  books? — 
Perhaps  that  may  be  a  little  exaggeration ;  but  we  have 
some  hundreds  oi'  men  over  90  years  of  age  on  our  books. 

12.945.  Have  you  any  calculation  of  what  you  would 
expect  to  be  the  normal  charge  of      present  force  P 

(Sir  Edward  HaMtUon.)  That  ii  snpponiig  there  vere 
BO  capitalisation  ? 

12.946.  (CAatrmoa.)  On  the  present  system.  You  see 
Sir  Ralph  has  worked  that  charge  up  to  214,000/.,  and, 
owing  to  this  disturbance  of  the  system  that  took  place  in 
1884,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  what  may  be 
allowed  as  a  fair  charge  against  India  for  pensions?— I 
have  a  table  here,  which  baa  been  circulated,  I  think,  to 
the  members  of  the  Commisaion,  showing  in  the  form  of 
an  annuity  calculated  upon  the  same  principles,  the 
charges  since  the  year  1878-9,  that  year  being  the  last  hea\-y 
year,  which  I  quoted  with  the  figures  of  the  capttalisatiun 

Siriod.  The  heaviest  capitalisation  charge  was  73:^,876/. 
ringing  now  these  payments  to  a  common  system,  I 
find  that  the  charge  against  India  since  that  date  has 
greatly  decreased.  The  charge  for  that  year  for  the  per- 
manent pen&ions — I  am  excluding  now  the  temporair 
pensions,  which  refffesent  onljr  a  comparatively  small 
chaise — represented  by  that  oapitaliaed  sum  of  733,000/., 
would  have  been  agunit  India  59,700;  in  the  next  year, 
m79^.  it  feU  to  49,mH.  ;  in  1880-1,  to  42,200/. ;  in 
18S1-2,  to  40,000/.  iNow  I  will  read  the consecnlive  ycttfa, 
showing  how  it  decreased  1882-3,  35,000/. ;  Hm-A, 
23,000/.!  18  4-5,  24,000/.;  1885-6,  27,000/.;  1886-7, 
26,000/.;  1887-^,  26,000/.;  1888-9,  29,000/.;  1889-90, 
28,000/.;  1890-1,  22,000/.;  1891-2,  22,000/.;  189i-3, 
17,0<MW.;  1893-4,  16,000/;  1894-5,  14.681/.  So  that 
comparing  the'charge  created  tbe  last  year  with  that  in 
the  heaviest  year,  the  diminution  is  from  59,000/.  down  to 
14,681/,  showing  the  operation  of  a  systen-,  under  which 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pensions  are  given, 
as  Bgsinat  a  system,  under  which  a  large  number  of  pensions 
are  given.* 

12.947.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  No  ;  but  that  does  not 
quite  show  it.  1  think  what  the  chairman  is  really  driving 
at  is  to  find  what  would  be  the  normal  charge  now  in 
respect  of  the  pensions  had  there  been  no  capitalisation  P — 
That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  I'hat  59,000/.  I  have  ex- 
cepted as  an  abnormal  year ;  it  was  about  20  or  21  years 
from  the  time  when  that  venr  large  force  was  raised  for 
the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the  Crimea,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  in  a  normal  year  nothing  like  such  a  figure  as 
59,000/.  would  be  teaofaed.  or  even  49,0U0/.  as  in  the 
subsequent  year.  But  it  is  calculated  that  with  tbe 
increased  force— becaun  the  force  has  been  increased  by 
10,000  men  since  tbe  earlier  periods  that  1  bare  been 
mentioning  here—the  normal  charge  created  would  be 
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43,760/. ;  that  is  to  say  an  annuity  about  similar  to  tiut 
which  was  created  iu  1880-t.  As  against  that,  it  ia 
catrnlated  that  the  normal  charge  tor  permanent  pensions, 
sriring  under  the  present  system,  will  be  13,045/.  (aa 
against  43.760/.),  and  these  actual  figures  show  the 
probabilitr  of  that  b^ng  the  case— that  is  to  aay,  the  last- 
charge  whicb  was  created  was  14,6dl{.  as  against  an  esti- 
mated future  charge,  when  we  get  completely  into  tbe 
normal,  of  13,(KX)/  a  year. 

12.948.  That  does  not  meet  my  point  quite.  Surely 
the  way  of  ascertaining  what  the  charge  now  upon  India 
would  be  in  respect  of  pensions,  is  to  take  that  sum  which 
you  gave  us  as  214,0001.,  which  represents  the  charge  in 
respect  of  those  who  have  been  pensionable  since  the 
capitalisation  system  was  done  away  with,  and  then  to 
add  the  sums  which  you  are  now  paying  in  respect  of 
pendtoDs  which  were  capiuliaed,  with  which  you  and  I  are 
nmiliar  enough.  la  not  that  ^e  way  to  get  at  the  actual 
chai:ge  which  would  be  foiling  upon  Indtu,  if  she  simply- 
paid  ber  share  every  year  P — '.>h,  i^uite  so.  I  quite  under- 
stand ;  that  is  quite  a  different  point.   India,  no  doubt,  i» 

Eying  in  the  tact  that  she  paid  a  capital  sura  down 
fore ;  she  is  paying  what  that  represents  at  the  present 
time,  in  addition  to  this  annuity  which  has  been  created, 
which  now  has  risen,  as  you  say,  to  214,000/.;  but  I  have 
not  those  figures  with  me  here. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  you  recollect  tbe  War  Office  Actuary's 
Report  of  the  I5th  January  1889,  on  the  non-effective 
saving  to  India,  consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  short 
service  in  1891.  That  gives  exactly  tbe  sketch  forwhidi 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  ts  asking. 

{Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  No,  those  are  not  the  figures ; 
I  have  got  them  at  tiie  Treasury ;  I  ought  to  have  bnni^ 

them  over. 

12.949.  (CAotrmoa.)  WiU  jou  look  at  that  paper.  Sir 

nh.  There  you  see  on  the  top  of  this  page  a  calculation 
t  by  the  actuary  in  1889,  mt  the  normal  charge  to 
India,  to  which  she  was  working  up  at  that  time  under 
the  long  service  system,  was  971,000/.  a  year? — Quite  so. 

12.950.  Then  there  is  shown  what  might  be  expected 
with  the  same  force  existing  to  be  tbe  normal  charge 
under  the  short  service  system,  vis.,  302,000/.,  so  that, 
comparing  the  two  systems  working  at  normal  rates,  then 
would  be  a  saving  under  the  short  service  system'  in 
pensions  alone  of  669,000/.  P — Quite  so ;  that  is  what  I 
was  trying  to  bring  out,  when  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  asked 
me  bis  question. 

12.951 .  Do  you  see  any  reason  from  subsequent  expe- 
rience to  modify  what  tne  actuary  states  there? — iioi 
quite  the  reverse,  because  I  think  that  actual  experience, 
as  shown  in  this  paper  which  has  been  circulated, 
supports  entirely  the  actuanr's  calculations ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  earlier  years  the  calculation  of  what  the 
future  payment  would  have  been  under  the  old  system 
was  about  979,000/.,  or  about  the  sum  which  represented 
an  annuity  created  every  year  of  43,760/.  Now  the  an- 
nuities that  were  treated  in  tbe  early  petiod,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  were  59,000/.,  49,000/.,  42,000/.,.40,000/.  and 
so  on,  before  the  new  ^stem  began  to  tell;  and  the 
annui^  has  already  dimiuiahed  to  14,f>81/.,  the  calculated 
figure  being  13,000/.,  so  that  the  actual  fartt  entirely  bear 
out  the  actuary's  eateulationa. 

12.952.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  Then  I  understand  that  tiie 


l2,9dS.  That  was  tbe  actuary's  calculation,  and  that 
you  agree  with  at  tbe  present  time  ? — Quite  so ;  to  give  an 
instance  of  the  diminutkin  in  another  fbrm,  I  have  here 
the  namber  of  men  discharged  from  tiie  army  to 
whom  pensions  were  given,  and  on  whose  account  a  daim 
was  made  a^nst  the  Indian  Government  on  aocoont 
of  their  Indian  service.  I  will  read  the  earlier  flgurea 
and  wind  up  with  the  later  ones,  and  that  will  uing 
out  the  contrast  more  clearly  than  if  I  were  to  go 
through  them  all.  In  1876-7  the  number  of  men  pensioned 
who  had  Indian  service  was  5,200,  tbe  next  year  3,800> 
the  next  year  5,700,  tbe  next  year  4,600,  the  next  year 
3,800.  For  tbe  last  two  years  the  number  of  men  so 
pensioned  was  in  1893-4  957,  and  in  1894-5  84€,  showing 
that  the  effect  of  the  introduction  ot  the  short  sovice- 
system  has  been  enormously  to  reduce  tlie  hiture  charge 
for  pensions,  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have  been 
had  the  old  system  been  maintained.  That  is  what  the 
War  Office  advanced  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  short 
service  system  has  thrown  enormous  burdens  upon  India. 

12,954.  (Chavrmm.)  But  on  the  other  hand  you  most 
set  against  that,  must  you  not,  the  deferred  pay  ?— .Hiat 
is  a  moot  point;  but  at  all  events  the  War  Office  can 
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afford  to  put  thatio;  the  laving  in  pensioni  is  so  oon- 
sidersble,  that  to  set  off  sffunst  it  the  200,000/.  odd  doe* 
not  diminish  it  hj  wtf  much  ;  and  1  think  it  is  quite  open 
to  argument  that  this  obaige  for  deferred  pay  is,  more  or 
less,  a  subaiituti<m  of  a  modified  pension  for  the  shorter 
service,  as  compared  with  the  laiger  pension  for  the  longer 
service. 

12,955-6.  (Jfr.  Buchawin.)  The  deferred  pay  is  an  in- 
oreasinK  charge^  is  it  not  P — No,  it  has  now  reached  about  its 
normal  chaise.  It  vill  be  for  India  about  210,0001.  a  year. 
That  calculation  is  a  maximum ;  in  fact  it  cannot  quite 
reach  that.  It  amounts  practically  to  3/.  a  man  per  annnm 
for  the  force  maintained  in  India. 

12.957.  And  do  you  to:>k  upon  that  as  a  constant 
chaise  for  the  future,  as  one  that  is  not  likely  to 
decrease  Fairly  conittant;  the  variations  of  army  chsrgea 
are  somewhat  puzzling  at  times,  but  this  vill  hover  about 
that ;  the  charge  on  India  has  not  amounted  to  200,000/. 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has  some  years  been  above  that, 
just  as  the  charge  for  pensions,  which  I  read  out,  was 
abnormally  high  in  one  year,  and  was  met  by  an  abnormally 
low  year  subsequently. 

12.958.  {Chairman.)  Well  now,  assuming  for  the  moment, 
as  you  said  just  now,  tbai  the  deferred  pay  may  be  set  against 
the  non-effective  charge,  there  is  rhown  on  these  calcula- 
tions somewhere  between  400,000^.  and  500,000/.  of  a  saving* 
to  India  by  the  short  service  system — that  is  to  say,  against 
the  saving  of  670,000/.  on  the  pension  charge  you  mav  set 
91I.O00/.  deferred  pay,  leaving  a  balance  of  458,000/.?— 
Tliere  is,  however,  another  charge,  which  India  can  clsdm 
as  being  in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  system 
had  not  been  changed ;  and  that  ii  the  charge  for  transport  of 
men  to  and  from  India.  Of  coarse  a  Iwver  number  of  men 
have  to  be  nused  every  year  to  replaoe  those  who  are  with- 
dnwn  flrom  l^e  service  in  India ;  and  I  find  from  the  letums 
which  have  been  compiled,  that  we  may  very  fairly  regard 
the  increase  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  short  cervic^^ 
because  the  variation  must  tw  due  to  that — as  about  50  per 
eent. ;  the  number  of  men  carried  between  the  two  countries 
has  now  increased  by  about  that  amount.  That  repre- 
sents achate  for  transport  at  theourrent  rates  of,as  nearly 
as  possible,  73,(H>U/.  a  year. 

12.959.  (Sir  Edward  Hcmilton.)  Additional  P— Well,  not 
additional,  because  freights  have  gone  down  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  charge  for  transport  is  considerably  less  than 
H  was  in  the  earlier  yean ;  but  that  7>1.0(K)J.  represents  what 
would  Iw  the  saving  on  the  part  of  India,  if  the  drafts  and 
men  returning  had  been  maintained  at  tbe  old  numbers  as 
ftgunst  the  present  numbers. 

12.960.  (Ckainmait.)  But  as  a  matter  of  ptdioy  yon  have 
increased  the  army  since  that  time,  have  you  not?—- Quite 
•o ;  and  1  have  allowed  for  that. 

12,961-2.  I  mean  that  is  the  natural  effieet  of  the  policy 
of  increasing  the  army;  and  you  could  hardly  cnarge 
the  syrctem  with  that,  could  you  f — Not  that  put  which 
is  due  to  the  increase  of  the  army.  I  have  the 
figures,  and  I  will  show  how  they  must  ne  modified.  In 
1870-1,  which  we  may  take  as  representing  the  earlier 
period,  the  number  of  persons  carried,  including  women  and 
children,  counting  two  children  for  one  adult  (which  is  the 
calculation  which  the  Transport  Departn.ent  makes)  the 
number  of  pemt-ns  carried  was  18,000.  In  the  year  1894-5 
the  number  of  persons  carried  is  shown  in  this  return  as 
32,432,  but  this  return  must  be  corrected.  A  change  has 
been  introduced  of  recent  years,  which  throws  certain  trans- 
port charges  upon  the  Home  Oovemment.  I  referto  what  are 
called  inter-colonial  reliefs.  Now  some  regiments  leave  India 
esrliLT  than  they  used  to  leave,  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  colony, 
and  the  regiment  fh>m  that  colony  in  the  Eastern  seas  goes 
to  India.  The  transport  of  those  troops  is  chargeable  to 
the  Home  Government  by  sneement;  therefore,  this 
32,000  must  be  diminished  oy  about  3,400  men,  represent- 
ing the  number  of  men  in  the  raiments  that  were  so  inter- 
coTonially  relieved  in  that  year.  That  brings  down  that 
3S,0l)0  in  1894^  to  29,000  in  round  numbers.  Ilie  18,000, 
however,  carried  in  1870-1  must  be  increased  by  tbe  increase 
that  has  been  made  in  tbe  force  siace  that  time ;  that  is  to 
•ay,  to  the  extant  of  one-sixth,  which  is  3,000,  and  that 
would  give  21,000  as  the  number  representing  the  earlier 
year,  as  against  29,000  oanied  in  1894-6. 

12,963.  And  is  the  reason  vt  that  inerease  (rf  8^000  men 
that  you  keep  men  in  India  a  much  shorter  time Yes; 
it  is  entirely  due  to  the  short  service  system. 

12,964-5.  (Sir  Bdvanf  HumUtom.)  So  you  have  to  add 
about  8,000  on ;  21,000  and  29,000  were  the  two  figures  P 
—Yes,  quite  so ;  and  that  represents  the  increased  transput 
diarge  in  respect  of  short  service,  which  may  be  taken  at 
jnesent  lates  at  73,000/.  a  year. 


12.966.  (Mr.  Bmeiaman.)  73,000/.  is  the  charge  for  the 
extra  8,000  men  P— Yes,  for  the  extra  8,000  men. 

12.967.  (Chairman  )  Taking  this  short  service  system 
with  its  results,  would  you  say  that  the  interests  of  India 
were  safeguarded  on  the  introduction  of  the  system  as 
regards  financial  result? — Uf  course,  the  normal  chaise 
hu  not  been  reached  by  this  time ;  but,  when  the  normal 
charge  arrives,  assuming  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system,  I  make  ont  roughly  that  for  the  fory  the  Indian 
Government  now  muntains,  about  400,000/.  cyear  will  be 
saved. 

12,9fiS.  And  that,  of  course,  would  justify  you  in  saying 
that  the  floancial  interests  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  were  safeguarded  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  the  system  ? — Quite  so. 

12.969.  That  is  to  say,  the  new  system  itself  in  its 
essence  safeguarded  those  financial  interests  P — Quite  so. 

12.970.  (Jfr.  Buchanm.)  The  saving  will  be  400,000/.  a 
year  in  the  non-effective  charges,  after  deducting  fhis 
/3,000/.  ? — After  deducting  the  increased  charge  for 
deferred  pay  and  for  transport. 

12.971.  {Chairman.)  Now,  passing  on  from  the  men  to 
the  o£Scers.  Has  not  the  India  Office  made  a  complunt 
that  a  ttreat  change  was  made  at  the  time  of  liie  abolition 
of  purchase,  which  introduced,  you  may  say,  a  very  large 
increase  of  pension  for  officers  in  the  future;  and  that, 
though  ihe  Home  Government  undertook  the  whole  charge 
of  compensating  the  purchase  officers,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  future  India  would  have  to  pay  her  share  of 
pensions,  which,  if  the  purchase  system  had  continued, 
would  not  have  come  into  course  of  payment  P— That  is  an 
actual  fact.  The  abolition  of  purchase  has  necessitated, 
as  it  was  always  seen  that  it  would  necessitate,  an  increased 
charge  for  pensions  of  officers ;  but  it  may  be  almost  sud 
Uiat,  so  &r  as  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  purchase  was 
concerned,  it  was  not  an  act  of  the  Government  at  home  t 
it  arose  absolutely  Avm  the  necessity  of  the  case.  Certain 
circumstances  arose  which  compelled  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. Of  course,  as  regards  the  forces  that  were  not 
under  the  purchase  system— that  is  to  say,  the  Artillery 
the  Engineer!),  the  Medical  Service,  and  so  on— all,  in  fiict, 
except  the  Cavalry  and  the  Infantry — a  pension  system 
had  always  existed  ;  and,  as  I  explained  the  other  day,  suclr 
a  system  had  existed  also  to  a  considerable  extent  even  for 
the  purchase  corps,  viz.,  the  system  of  retired  full  pay,, 
which  gave  a  man,  within  certain  limits,  retired  pay  after 
30  years'  service,  whatever  his  rank  might  be,  and  also  the- 
svstem  of  general  officers,  which  was  practically  a  pension 
system.  Those  two  combined  ajiplied  to  the  purchase 
system  just  as  they  did  to  tbe  other  system. 

12.972.  But  I  suppose  your  answer  would  be  that 
Government  anil  Parliament  advisedly,  and  in  order  to  ■ 
make  the  army  more  effective,  abolished  the  purchase  - 
system? — What  abolished  the  purchase  system  was  the* 
abuses  that  arose  out  of  the  over-regulation  payments ;  and,, 
when  they  came  to  1>e  inquired  into  and  exposed,  it  waa 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  system  should  come  to  an  end.. 

12.973.  Tbe  answer  would  be  that  it  was  an  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  army  P — No, 
not  quite  an  Act  of  Parliament.  'I'he  Act  of  Parliament  that 
was  passed  simply  provided  compensation  for  men  that  were 
serving  under  die  system  which  had  been  disturbed :  that  . 
was  all.  , 

12.074.  (Sir  Donald  Sttwart.)  But  the  Government  of 
the  day  brought  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  purchase  inta 
Parliament  and  failed  P — ^Tbat  is  so ;  the  House  of  Lcvds. . 
rqected  tbe  Act  which  gave  compensation  to  officers. 

12,975.  Yes,  but  that  was  in  point  of  fact  the  system  of' 
purchase? — The  Act  was  passed  simply  to  enable  the- 
Government  to  compensate  officers,  who  had  entered  the 
army  under  the  purchase  system,  for  what  they  would - 
otherwise  have  lost  on  their  retirement  by  the  abolititm  of ' 
the  system  under  the  warrant. 

12,976-7-  But  surely  tbe  chief  object  of  Mr.  CardwetlV 
Army  Regulation  BiU  was  the  abolition  of  purohase  ? 
When  purchase  was  subsequently  abolished  by  warrant,  a 
compensating  Act  necessarily  followed  p— But  that  was  not 
what  carried  it. 

12,978-9.  (Chairman.)  The  Act  provided  the  terms  upon 
which  tbe  compensation  was  to  be  given  P— Quite  so ;  that 
is  aU. 

12.980.  No  doubt  Pariiament,  when  it  provided  that 
oompensation,  made  itself  liable  for  the  measure  itself  P^ 
Quite  so. 

12.981.  But  the  India  Ofiloe  plea  would  go  &r,  would 
it  not>  to  saj  that  a  measure  refiwoiing  the  anny,  and  for 
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S^'B.  Knox,   the  tmprorenient  of  the  army,  is  a  grievance  to  India,  itaaa- 
K.C.B.       much  as  it  creates  aa  extra  charne,  or  might  create  an 
.  extra  charge  on  India  P — Yes,  that  would  he  tbe  argument, 

aa  Jpty  H96.  12,982.  I  suppose  hj  this  time  it  is  pretty  well  accepted 
that  the  abolition  of  purchase  n-aa  a  benefit  for  the  army 
fceaerally,  is  it  not  P — I  am  afraid  you  would  find  some 
mdiriduals  still  in  existence  who  would  argue  differeoUy, 
but  they  belong  to  the  old  school. 

12j.983.  I  %n  only  thinkiDg  of  tbe  opinion  of  the  ffenem* 
tion  in  power  P — Cwteinly. 

12.984.  T  mean  you  must  look  upon  public  (pinion  as 
that  of  the  active  generation  P— Well,  Lord  Cross  in 
a  despatch  which  be  wrote  to  the  Treasury  speaks  of  the 
changes  in  this  way  (I  am  now  qnotiug  from  a  letter  of 
the  3rd  March  1883toiheTressur}}:  "  Part  of  the  increase 
"  is  due  to  the  measures  oarried  into  effect  by  the  Briti&h 
"  Government  for  purposes  unconnected  with  India,  such 
"  as  the  abolition  of  the  purchase  system  and  conw-quent 
"  grant  of  pensions  to  ofl^ers,  the  compulsory  retirement 
"  of  officers  on  attaining  certain  ages,  the  re-o^anisation 
"  of  (he  Army  Medical  Department  and  other  ttepsofthat 
"  kind." 

12.985.  What  would  be  the  War  Office  reply  to  that  ?— 
That  those  measures  were  a  portion  of  the  system  of  the 
army ;  that  it  could  not  be  admitted  thnt  tbe  Indian 
Government  could  have  anything  whatever  to  say  to  them  ; 
that  it  was  the  piinciple  upon  which  the  army  was  prao- 
tically  raised  and  recruited.  The  War  Office  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  army  could  do  longer  go  on  upon 
tbe  old  system,  and  that  it  must  be  orgsnifvd  or  raised  on 
BDother  system.  The  Indian  Government,  requiring  tbe 
services  of  the  British  army,  must  take  it  with  its  system. 

12.986.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  "  It  certainly  appears  to  us  exceedingly 
"  unjust  that  the  Inrlian  revenues  should  be  called  upon  to 
"  hear  any  charge,  in  ordtr  to  get  rid  of  this  peculiarlv 

English  abuse."  But  tbe  English  abuse  was  one  wbicn 
had  saved  all  liabili'y  for  pension  ;  when  that  abuse  was 
aboliBh«d  India  was  n^^t  called  upon  to  bear  any  charge 
involved  in  tbe  abolition,  but  the  ordinary  and  natunl 
state  of  things  recurred,  under  which  the  officers  would 
earn  pensions  P— That  was  tbe  system  that  was  started ; 
and  India  would  naturally  have  to  bear  the  chatge  for 
those  pimsioos,  as  she  bore  the  chai^  for  all  other  pensions 
that  were  mated. 

12,987-  I  Bay  the  natural  atate  of  ^ings,  because  the 
offioNs  of  an  army,  except  fw  some  aboorrosil and  uonatiiral 
state  of  things,  would  naturally  earn  pensions  after  a 
certsiu  service  P — Yes,  and  as  I  have  said,  a  very  la^ 
portiim  of  the  army  did ;  all  the  ar^lery,  and  all  tbe  eu' 
^ineers,  and  all  the  medical  officers,  and  even  the  purchase 
-officers  were  under  a  pension  system. 

12.988.  And,  therefore,  yon  would  deuv,  I  suppose,  that 
the  Indian  revenues  were  chstged  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  peculiarly  English  abuse  P — Cortainly. 

12.989.  (Sir  Andrew  Scibte.)  Could  you  give  us  tbe 
corresponding  figures  for  officers*  pensions  to  those  you 
have  givm  us  for  soldiers*  pensions  from  1884-5  to  the 
present  time  P— I  have  not  got  them  all  arranged  on  the 
same  system,  but  I  have  the  capitalisation  period  and  I 
have  the  period  subsequent  to  that.  Thtjr  seem  to  cwre- 
spnid  very  dosely.  Under  the  capitalisation  nstton  for 
officers,  the  charge  was  in  1871-2,  77,<KH«.  Then  lwUl 
read  tbrm  for  consecutive  years,  85,'HXH.,  49,l)0(lf., 
99,00;i/.,  76,0OOi.,  1 13  0()0/.,  223,000/.,  122,0<)0/.,  274,000/., 
396,000/.,  40o.(K)0/.,  then  262.000/.,  then  253,000/.  This 
jbU  was  to  some  extent  due  to  adjustments  affecting  former 
yearp.   That  is  in  Iht  capitalisation  period. 

12.990.  {Sir  Jamet  Peile.)  That  is  not  the  Indian  share ; 
that  is  the  total,  I  suppose  ? — No,  that  is  the  Indian  share ; 
India  paid  those  stuns  as  the  capitalised  sums  for  the 
officers  in  those  years.  In  1884-5  tbe  new  system  was 
introduced  and  the  annuity  only  was  recovered.  In  1884-5 
the  charge  was  21,000/.,  and  that  has  gone  on  increasing 
up  to  1894-5  as  follows;  38,000/.,  57,000/.,  84,000/., 
106,000/.,    124,000/.,    142,000/.,    169,000/.,  173,000/., 

*  189,000/..  206,<M0I. 

12.991.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  And  what  do  you  expect 
wiUbethe  normal  amount? — I  have  not  that  figure.  I 
^ink,  probably,  I  should  be  able  to  put  it  in. 

12.992.  (Chairmam,)  Would  you  be  able  to  put  it  ^; 
it  would  be  very  useAil  P— I  will  see  if  any  calculation  has 
be«n  made  i  I  uifaik  it  has. 

12.993.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  that  calculation  was  I! 
— No,  I  have  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  it.  Of  course  thestf 
figures  represent  officers  of  all  kinds ;  they  represent  the 
medical  officos,  whose  pensions  an  very  high,  ani  the  ' 


artillery  and  engineers  and  all  the  old  pensionable  forces, 
as  well  as  tbe  new. 

12.994.  Exactly,  but  those  old  pensions  remain  more  or 
less  constant  P— Yes ;  but  they  have  been  increased  and 
improved,  hrcause  they  all  follow  the  same  lines. 

12.995.  {Sir  Bdwjrd  Hamitttm.)  But  the  present  system 
applies  equally  to  officers  as  it  does  to  menP — Ob,  the 
present  s^tem  of  arrangement  with  India  does. 

12.996.  {Mr.  fiwcAatum.)  We  might  have  the  normal 
flfture  both  for  men  and  for  officers,  or  an  estimate  mi^de 
of  the  normal  charge  that  wuuld  come  on  India  for  men 
lUso.  Could  we  have  that  for  men  and  also  for  officers  ?— 
That  I  have  given— abi.ut  3(H),(X)0/.  for  men. 

12.997.  (Jfr.  Mowbray.)  Are  these  officers'  pensions 
calculated  ks  annuities,  anil  not  followed  out  in  the  case  of 
individual  officers  P — "Diey  are  calculated  as  annuities,  not 
followed  out. 

12,9i^l3,00D.  In  the  same  way  as  the  men's  pensions  P 
— In  the  same  my  as  the  men's. 

13,001-^.  {ChmmuM.)  Do  yon  not  follow  one  of  the 
(urdinarylife  tables  for  the  officers P — No;  it  is  a  spedsl 
life  table,  based  on  the  experience  of  officers*  lives. 

13.003.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  They  make  some  allow- 
anoe  for  service  in  India  P — ^That  is  taken  Into  account. 

13.004.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  lay  much  stress  upon  the 
srgument  of  the  Indian  Government,  that  India  is  not 
consulted  when  these  great  changes  take  place  P — The 
desire  of  the  War  Office  has  always  been  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Indian  authorities  on  rhis  matter ;  I  think 
tbat  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  submic  scbeuies  to  the 
India  Office ;  and,  if  the  India  Office  has  aocei>ted  them, 
that  has  satisfied  them.  What  steps  the  India  Office 
should  take  to  consult  the  Indian  Government,  thej  have 
left  entirely  to  the  India  Office. 

13.005.  Quite  so ;  when  you  consult  die  Secrets^ 
of  State,  you  consult  the  Government  of  India  practi- 
cally P — Quite  so ;  but  there  hare  from  time  to  time  been 
some  small  changes  which,  I  think,  from  oversight  mtne 
than  anything  else,  have  not  been  referred  to  the  Indiaa 
Government.  I  do  not  know  that  it  bus  been  perceived 
at  the  time  that  tbe  Indian  Government  would  be  affected  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  few  alterations  have  been 
made  which  the  Indian  Government  represented  that  they 
had  net  been  consulted  about.  Of  course,  it  is  a  good 
card  tu  play,  when  any  increase  of  expense  neceswrily 
arises,  to  say,  "  We  had  no  voice  in  it." 

13.006.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  am  not  prepaied  to 
admit  that.  The  India  Office  is  usually  prepared  to 
accept  changes  which  are  inevitable  regarding  the  army  at 
large;  but  there  are  some  very  heavy  charges  imposed 
upon  the  Government  of  India  by  changes  of  organisation 
which  have  nothing  in  tbe  world  to  do  with  tbe  efficiency 
of  the  service,  but  are  made  lor  otb;.-r  reasons.  I  will  give 
as  an  instance  the  re-organisation  of  the  artillery.  Majors 
were  introduced  as  commanders  of  batteries,  and  a  number 
of  lieutenant-colonels  were  added  to  the  artillery  who  were 
eventually  found  to  he  not  necessary,  and  they  were  got 
rid  of.  These  changes  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  givinir 
promotion,  or  fast  some  other  cause  whit>h  I  do  not  know 
anything  about.  The  War  Office  made  these  changes 
without  the  previous  concurrence  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  Government  of  India  naturally  complain  about 
this.  They  sav,  "You  gave  us  no  warning  about  Uiis. 
"  We  cannot  make  trustworthy  estimates,  if  ae  do  not 
"  know  what  is  coming";  and  I  think  that  th«r  wish  to 
be  informed  beforehand  in  all  cases  is  a  very  reasonahie 
one.  It  is  true  that  India  is  to  a  certun  extent  safe- 
guarded by  the  fact  tbat  new  warrants  have  no  effect  in 
India,  unless  they  are  made  applicable  by  the  Inoibo  autho- 
rities ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  India  usually  accepts 
changes  having  for  their  object  the  improvement  of  the 
army  P — It  is  very  difficult  tu  see  how  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, except  in  small  matters,  can  avoid  accepting  weh 
changes. 

13,007.  Nop— I  think  the  Indian  Govemmeiit  will 
recognise  that.  Ko  doubt  changes  are  msde  from  time 
to  time  in  the  orvnmisation  of  tiie  army,  the  necessity  of 
which  the  Indian  Government  may  not  see  very  distinctiy ; 
but  that  ve^  case  to  which  you  have  just  now  referred, 
tbe  re-orgamsation  of  the  artilleiy  and  the  creation  of 
m^ora  I  remember  to  have  been  the  result  of  most  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  parliamentary  and  otherwise.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  ^bamentarr  committees,  presided  over  by 
diff^nt  influential  men,  had  not  sat  upon  the  question  tu 
promotion  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  this  altenlaon  in  the  coganiastioD  was  institntM  nal^ 
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to  lumt  the  oomploints  that  were  made  od  the  part  of  the 
military  authorities,  that  they  were  not  getting  the  proper 
men  to  go  into  the  service.  That  there  was  snch  disgust 
throughout  the  service  at  the  slowness  of  the  promotion  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  as  compared  with  that  of  the  line,  that 
it  was  felt  that  something  mimt  be  done ;  and  a  change  was 
made.  A  battery  was  commanded  by  what  was  called  a 
flrftt  captaii^  and  the  first  captain's  position  was  quite 
anomalous,  and  did  not  exist  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
service ;  a  battery  was,  thereforr,  made  a  muor*8  ohar^te,  and 
he  was  given  a  little  increaiie  of  pay,  and  ultimately,  nndn 
the  new  system,  a  little  increase  oi  pension. 

13,008.  (GhairmaB.)  Would  there  be  no  advantage  in 
the  ehan|i;e  of  the  organisation  for  effective  purposes  P — 
It  was  giving  the  rank  of  major  to  the  man,  who  was 
formerly  a  first  captain,  in  charge  of  a  battery. 

13,0()9.  It  wu  simply  a  method  of  giving  promotirai  P 
That  branch  of  the  service  did  not  r  quire  a  m^jor  in  the 
position? — I  thiiik  it  did. 

13.010.  (Sir  DoHold  Stewart.)  The  efficiency  of  the 
service  did  not  require  it  P — ^The  efficiency  of  the  service 
required  a  msn  of  rank  superior  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
captain :  and  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  change  there 
was  suGD  a  rank,  which  «ras  called  "  first  captain." 

13.011.  Well,  my  experience  is  that  had  precisely  the 
same  man  nnder  a  new  name  with  higher  pay  P — ^Yea,  at 
oourse. 

{Chairman.)  I  also  understood  that  that  was  the  result 

of  it. 

13.012.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  And,  what  is  more,  the 
Government  of  India  for  yeus  declined  to  pass  the  allow- 
ances  of  those  gentlemen  F — But  I  know  this  change  was 
made  after  the  most  exhanstiv«  inquiry  and  representations, 
you  may  say,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Childers  presided  over  one  of  the  committees,  a 
IMrliamentary  committee,  which  examined  into  this  ques- 
tion of  the  promotion  of  the  KajtA  Artillery  and  BLoyal 
Engineers. 

13.013.  The  grievances  as  to  slow  promotion  were 
admitted  ? — Yes. 

(Mr.  Bitchanan.)  But  it  was  a  considerable  extra  chargs 
imposed  without  their  consent  upon  the  Government  of 
India. 

{Sir  Donald  Stewart,)  Yes. 

13.014.  (Hr.  B»ehanaM.)  We  have  got  the  subject  dealt 
-with,  Sir  Ralph  Knox, in  the  Twelfth  Reportof  the  Indian 

Home  Charges  Cummittee — the  one  that  deals  with  the 
army — ind  at  the  end  they  give  a  list,  reaching  from 
1864-65  to  1892-83,  of  instances  in  which  the  umy  ex- 
penditure, either  in  Ungiand  or  India,  has  been  increased 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Government  of  India 
bv  the  action  of  the  War  Office.  The  total  annual  increase 
wnich  has  been  put  upon  the  Indian  exchequer  by  the 
War  Office  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  amounts  to  884,100/.  per  annum  P — Yes.  I 
lemeinber  cross-exanuning  Sir  Edward  Collen  about  those 
{Articular  charges,  and  no  doubt  the  sums  are  very  con- 
siderable; the  Indian  Government.  I  suppose,  was  not 
consulted  about  the  increase  of  2d.  a  day  which  was  ^nted 
in  1867-8  to  the  army,  which  cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  a 
year,  but  certainly  the  India  Office  was  consulted  about 
it,  and  it  wa^  understood  that  in  or'ler  to  get  the  men,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  this  increase  in  the  pay  of  the  army. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  Royal  C  immiision  on  recruiting  which 
made  its  report  to  General  Peel,  and  he,  in  consequent  of 
their  recommendations,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  this  increase  of  pay,  and  it  was  so  in- 
oeased  and  no  doubt  threw  a  payment  upon  India.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  that  that  the  Iniian  Government 
remonstrated,  and  pointed  out  the  very  heavy  charge  this 
change  was  throwing  upon  them,  lliey  practically  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  must  reduce  their  army  and.  as  ray 
questions  to  Sir  Edward  Collen  went  tc  show,  they  deter- 
mineil  to  send  home  certain  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  from  India ;  au'l  then  it  was  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment decided  to  considerably  modify  the  organisation  of 
the  army,  and  they  made  reductions  in  the  regiments, 
instead  of  bringing  them  hom;.  They  determined  to  reduce 
the  number  of  companies  in  every  regiment  of  infantry  and 
of  cavalry,  and  that  scheme  was  aeo^xted,  and  it  cffiDcted  a 
reduction  of  the  army  charge-*  to  India  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  that  which  had  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the 
increase  of  pay  which  had  been  granted  only  a  few  years 
before.  Weil,  good  conduct  pay  in  the  same  way  is 
represented  here  as  an  increajsed  charge  of  35,000/.  a  year. 
The  fact  is  that  instead  of  being  an  mmased  charge,  the 
system  that  was  introduced  otused  as  a  whole,  a  decreased 


charge.  This  modification  of  the  good  conduct  pay  regu-  Sir  B.  Ktwe, 
lations  was  introduced  when  short  service  was  introduml.  K.CB. 

Short  service  put  an  end  to  the  charges  for  such  rates  as  Sd.,   

bd.,  and  A4.  to  the  long  service  soldier,  which  rates  he  28  Jnly  1898. 
received  if  he  had  got  15,  16,  or  18  years  8er\"if»,  and  ■'  ■' 

thereby  r.  duced  considerably  the  charge  for  good  conduct 
pay.  At  the  ssme  time  the  periods  after  which  the  men 
were  granted  their  earlier  rates  of  fcocd  conduct  pay,  were 
modified,  and  they  were  allowed  to  earn  it  after  shortor 
[nriods ;  but  the  ultimate  result  was  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  charge  for  good  conduct  pay  under  the  changed 
system. 

13.015.  Was  it  not  possible  to  point  that  out  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  get  their  assent  to  it.  seeing  that 
it  imposed  upon  them  a  very  considrrahle  charge  P — No, 
the  whole  scheme  was  a  reduction  of  oha^i  but  the 
In^an  Govaument  here  represent  the  Mume  in  an 
incomplete  way,  in  order  to  lupport  thu  argument,  that 
the  Diodiflcation  of  the  earlier  tienods  threw  upon  them  a 
ehi^{e  of  35,000^,  ignoring  the  fkot  tiuit  the  moilificatinn 
of  the  later  p^od  saved  tlnm  more  than  that  amount. 

13.016.  But  their  grieranne  that  they  are  setting  beftne 
us  is  that  sevenl  tif  ^oee  charges  entailed  extra  expense 
upon  India,  and  that  tbey  were  not  consutted  aa  to  whether 
it  was  worth  while  for  India  to  bear  that  charge  Well,  of 
oonne,  the  view  of  tiie  Ho«nf^  Government  was  that  that 
modification  which  was  made  in  the  good  conduct  regula- 
tions of  the  army  generally,  effected  a  saving,  uid  that 
therefore  there  was  nothing  to  consult  the  Indian  tiovem- 
ment  about. 

13.017.  But  there  have  been  other  grievances  of  the  same 
sort.  You  see  the  letter  of  the  Governor-General  of  Februarr 
27th,  1895,  and  the  previous  correspondence  dealiof;  with 
questions  connected  with  the  farriery  establishment.  I 
think  it  isP — The  Indian  Government  has  ^m  ti'i  e  to 
time  represented  that  they  have  not  been,  according  to 
their  views,  sufficiently  consulted ;  but  I  should  not  m  at 
all  surprised,  with  r^ard  to  this  good  oonduct  pay,  if 
they  had  not  been  consulted  at  all,  even  the  India  Office^ 
inasmuch  as  the  change  introduced  then  gave  rise  to  a 
reduction  of  expenditure. 

{Sir  Donald  Bteaart.)  Yes,  but  if  the  question  had  been 
put  plainly  to  them,- the  Indian  Goverument  would  admit 
that  that  is  a  chancre,  which  has  only  to  be  communicated 
to  them  to  be  accepted.  AH  reasonable  chuiges  of  that 
sort  the  Indian  authorities  must  accept. 

13.018.  {Mr.  Buchanan^  But  when  you  make  a  change, 
whether  it  is  a  large  one  which,  you  beli-;ve,  will  produce 
saving,  or  whether  it  is  a  small  one  affecting  captains 
or  majors,  which  will  cause  increase  of  expenditure,  is 
there  no  regular  method  of  procedure  in  the  War  Office 
making  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  consult  the  Indian 
Government? — There  is  certainly  ;  whenever  a  change  ia 
made  which  will  affect  the  expenditure,  even  though  oot 
materially,  the  India  Office  is  consulted.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  office  that  the  India  Office  should  be  so  consulted  ;  but 
this  is  a  complaint  that  the  Government  of  India  was  not 
consulted.  We  do  not  consult  the  luiian  Government ; 
we  consult  the  India  Ottice. 

13.019.  Certainly,  the  Indian  statement,  as  you  say,  may 
be  exaggerated  ;  there  may  be  more  items  put  in  than  are 
justifiable ;  but  at  any  rate  the  two  combined  show  that 
there  have  been  frequent  occasions,  upon  which  the  Indian 
authorities  have  not  been  consulted  P — I  think  the  cases  in 
which  the  India  Office  has  not  been  consulted  are  very  few. 

13.020.  Well,  here  we  have  details  of  one  you  see  which 
is  within  the  very  last  year  ;  it  is  connected  with  farriery, 
because  this  i^  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
and  his  complaint  is  that  the  India  Office  wad  not  consulted  P 
— i  have  no  doubt  that  that  is  so,  as  here  represented,  and 
that  it  was  an  oversight.  'It  was  a  very  small  matter,  but 
the  India  Office  should  have  been  consulted  about  it,  as  it 
affected  the  charges  in  India  no  doubt. 

13,021-2.  {Ghairman.)  Do  you  think,  Sir  Ralph,  taking 
this  table  in  the  I2th  report  of  the  Home  Charge*  Com- 
miiiiee,  rou  could  explain  to  us  in  how  many  cases  the 
War  Office  did  consult  the  Secretary  of  State  ?— -Yes. 

13,023.  And  also  those  cases  in  which  there  was  a  re- 
duction, such  as  the  good  conduct  pay  P — Yes. 

13ifl24.  And  you  gave  another  reason  for  not'  having 
consulted  the  lAdia  Office,  namely,  that  though  the  i>ay 
was  increased  it  was  aocompanied  by  measures  whicn 
made  -a  saving  P — I  have  no  doubt  that  I  can  ascertain  in 
which  of  those  cases  that  was  so. 

13,02f».  The  India  Office  recur  to  that  grievance  again 
and  again,  and,  if  the  War  Office  do  not  consult  them,  I 
understand  the  force  of  their  complunt  P— Yes. 

8  8  1 
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INDIAH  EXPKNDITDBI  COMMISSION: 


Sir  H,  Kmox,       13,026.  {Mr.  Naoro^.)  I  have  to  make  a  request  to  Sir 
K.C.B.       Ralph  Koox.    If  I  want  you  will  give  me  a  short  time 

  next  Wednesday  because  I  think  I  require  an  explanation 

SS  Jaly  1896    upon  some  statements  made  by  you  last  Wednesday.  I 
I         have  to  ask  whether  you  will  be  gcod  enough  to  give  me  a 
short  time  next  Wednesday  ?  —  Yes,  I  shat!  be  here. 

(Tkt  Witnen.)  The  Treasury  have  rai8e<)  the  question  of 
the  most-favoured-nation  clause  as  regards  interest  in  the 
manufacturinff  accounts.  They  •vanted  us  to  charge  for 
interest  and  we  hare  alw.iys  o^ijected  ;  but  they  wish  to 
have  the  matter  referred  to  the  Commission.  At  least  that 
was  the  sgreement  we  came  to,  that  that  question  sboald 
be  referred. 

13,0'27-6.  {Ckatrman.)  T^e  Secretary  will  communicate 
with  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  and  have  the  papers  so  that 
we  may  see  them. 

13.030.  {Chairman.)  Well  now.  what  is  ^our  \new  of 
the  claim  which  has  been  made 'against  India  on  accouot 
of  the  cost  of  Chelsea  and  Kilnisinham  hospitals  f — Ii* 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  Sir  Alexander  Tulloch's 
Cominittee,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  that  Committee 
were  endeavouring  to  ascertain  wbst  the  ^large  agi^iDst 
India  shoulit  be  for  non-«ffec>ive  services,  which  led 
ultimately  to  the  3/.  10«.  rate,  they  took  into  consideratiun 
the  expenditure  at  Cbelsea  and  Kilmaioham  as  an  expen- 
diture, on  account  of  which  a  claim  might  be  made  against 
India ;  but,  as  I  hare  explained,  the  3/.  10s.  was  taken 
M  a  compromise  for  so  long  as  it  might  be  maintained^ 
bnt  subsequently  when  the  new  adjustment  came  inio 
dEeet  under  the  actual  charge  mtem.  no  cognisance 
was  taken  by  the  War  Office  of  the  charges  for  Chitliea 
and  Kilmainham.  Tb<-y  ignored  ihem,  as  practically  nut 
of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  into  the  calculation. 
The  War  Office  would  have  been  quite  prepare  i  to  go  on 
in  that  view,  because  they  have  never,  as  1  have  nought 
to  explain,  gone  on  the  lint-s  of  exacting  a  charge  on 
account  of  everything  from  India;  they  thought  that 
this  might  fairly  be  disregarded  ;  but  it  was  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor-General  who  raised  the  question,  and 
drew  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  nothing  was  bemg  recov'^d 
from  India  on  aooount  of  Chelsea  and  KUmainham 
Hospitals. 

13.031.  The  sum  is  about  5,000/.  a  year  P  —  We  calculatwl, 
I  think,  that  it  may  amount  ultimately  to  atiout  5,000/.  a 
year,  and  we  represented  that,  at  all  events  for  a  time, 
the  balance  of  prize  money  which  the  Chehea  Commis- 
sioners hold  arising  from  Indian  warn,  represented,  to  some 
extent,  a  fair  payment  on  account  of  the  extra  expenditure 
on  those  places ;  but  we  had  to  admit  that  there  was  n. 
charee  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer  on  account  of  these 
two  institutions,  and  that  in  time  the  interest  upon  this 
prize  money  wouM  not  sufBre  tu  bear  what  might  be  cal- 
culated as  the  Indian  share.  I  think,  however,  it  was  only 
under  presiture  from  the  Audit  Office  and  Treasury  that 
the  War  Office  nused  the  question  at  all,  and  that,  so  far 
as  they  are  cuncemiMl,  they  wonld  not  wi«h  to  insist  upou 
it.  In  striotness,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  fair  claim  against 
the  Indian  Government  on  account  of  this  expenditiue  if 
actual  charges  on  account  of  non-effective  expenditure 
an  to  be  paid. 

13.032.  We  may  cake  it  that  tbe  War  Office  bring  this 
qoeation  before  us,  do  they  not  P— Well,  we  were  directed 
to  refer  the  caae  to  the  Commission. 

13.033.  I  see  it  is  stateJ  in  the  War  Office  memorandum 
that  the  Iidta  Office  has  to  a  certain  extent  recognised 
the  War  Office  claim  against  Indian  revenues,  itiasmuch  as 
^e  Secretary  of  State  for  India  agreed  in  18H5  to  make  an 
additional  payment  of  1,000/.  a  year  to  the  British  Go- 
nrnnunt  towards  the  cost  nt  the  hospitals,  as  from  the 
year  1851.  This  pa;rtnetit  however,  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  ooropromtie,  and  was  to  be  conditional  upon 
the  aurrendn  to  the  Indian  Government  <tf  the  Indian 
share  of  the  unclaimed  army  prise  moner  h^d  by 
Conunisuonera  of  Cielsea  HosFHtal.  Sncli  share  was  at 
tbe  time  believed  to  be  about  50,0001.  but  has  since  been 
more  accurately  stated  at  43,817/-  9a.  \\d.  The  Treasury 
and  tbe  War  Office  wrre  willing  that  the  Indian  share  of 
the  prize  money  should  be  thus  surrendered,  but  only  on 
the  understanding  that  India  should  pay  her  full  uid 
increasing  share  of  the  cost  of  the  hospitau.  The  India 
Office,  however,  declined  to  proceed  with  an  arrangement 
which  would  thus  hare  added  considerably  to  the  liabili- 
ties already  incurred  by  her  in  respect  of  army  pensioners. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  ground  India  refused 
the  proposal  that  ^ou  made  at  that  time,  because  prmtd 
facie  the  cbum  against  her  (or  the  pensioners  seems  fiurly 
clear.  How  did  she  justi^  the  refusal  except  upon  the 
general  ground  that  it  i«  disagreeable  to  hare  to  pay  more 
money  ?— That  is  the  only  ground,  except  that  no  definite 


claim  on  account  of  these  institutions  has  ever  been  made 
iigainst  tbe  Indian  Government  before. 

13.034.  Is  it  admitted  on  aU  handx  that  tLeae  pen- 
sioners, in  strictness,  ought  to  be  a  burden  upon  India  F— 
Well,  they  form  a  part  of  the  pension  syatem.  Of  course, 
originally,  ther.'  were  none  but  what  are  called  in-pnn< 
sioiiers,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  are  kept  in  thrse  asylums, 
and  then  that  system  was  supplemented  by  this  ont- 
pensioo  system.  The  in-pension  charge  represents  the 
actual  cost  of  keeping  the  men  io  this  atrium,  and  thef 
gtt  their  keep  instead  of  their  pension,  which  lapses. 

13.035.  And,  thnefore.  to  th.it  extent  India  benefits  by 
the  &ct  of  these  men  going  into  these  hoi^itals  ? — No,  she 
continues  to  pay  her  share  of  their  pension.  1;  is  her 
share  of  an  extra  cha^e  beyoud  ihe  pension  that  is  calcu- 
lated at  5,000/.  a  year. 

13.036.  But,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Impaial  Government 
pays  that  extra  chaive  up 'U  the  Induin  aervice  of  the 
menP — Quite  so  ;  fndia  pays  her  share  of  what  tbe 
ordinary  pension  would  be,  but  a  man  costs  two  or  three 
time*  us  much  in  Chelsea  as  he  would  on  the  out  pension 
list. 

13.037.  We  may  take  it  tha'.  the  India  Offiee  find  it 
inconvenient  to  pay  P — I  think  so. 

13,fi:)8.  The  charge  has  not  been  pud  hitherto,  and  we 
ought  not  to  claim  it  P — Yes. 

13.039.  {Mr.  Bueka»aii.)  Tbe  Indian  Government,  of 
course,  would  never  think  of  pruviding  any  such  in- 
pension  system  in  tbit  cuuntiy  for  these  men  ? — Well,  I 
should  doubt  it.  There  are  tboee,  even  in  this  countir, 
who  oppose  the  in-pension  ayatem  altogether,  and  would 
like  to  see  the  Chelsea  system  abolished. 

13.040.  It  is  a  rt-newal  of  an  old  system,  for  which  the 
out-pension  system  is  more  or  less  a  substitute? — I^racti* 
cally  a  substitute,  but  tbe  numbrr  of  men  'in  Chelsea 
hospital,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  pensioners,  is  a 
mere  nothing. 

13.041.  India  discharges  all  her  liabili^  for  tbe  out- 
pensions  P — Yes. 

13.042.  [Sir-  Donald  Stewart.)  Bnt  the  in-pensions  are 
very  popular  in  tbe  army,  are  they  not  P— Well,  there  are 
di^rent  schools  of  thought  on  that  matter,  as  there  are 
upon  everything  else.  Some  people  say  they  are  very 
popular  and  some  people  say  they  are  not.  The  Greenwict 
hospital  system  was  aiwiished  to  the  great  satia£kction  of 
the  Greenwich  pensioners;  but  I  think  that  they  got 
advantages,  which  were  quite  commensurate  with  what 
they  derived  from  tbe  Greenwich  hospital  system,  out  of 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Greenwich  Hospital 
Commissioners.  Tbe  army  would  not  get  much  out  of 
tbe  abolition  of  tbe  Chelsea  system,  l^at  has  been 
inquired  into  by  committees  only  recentiy,  and  it  was 
detennined  nut  to  recommend  any  change. 

13.043.  I  was  referring  to  the  popularity  tim-mgst  the 
men;  I  was  not  talking  of  the  public  P — Well,  it  varies 
from  time  to  time.  At  times  I  have  knou'u  that  there 
have  been  few  applications  for  admission,  at  other  times 
the  applications  are  in  excess  of  the  supply;  but,  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  nuoiber  of  pensianer't  on  whom 
there  is  a  charge  sgain>i  India,  has  a  . vicdied  from  5,000 
down  to  800,  I  think  that  the  tune  will  coiue  when  ynn 
will  have  no  applications  for  Chelsea  at  all. 

13.044.  At  the  present  moment,  at  any  rate,  there  are 

hundreds  ? — Yes. 

1^,045.  And  the  individuals  who  <isk  to  go  back  to  the 
condition  of  out- pensioners  are  extremely  rare  P — I  believe 
so. 

13.046.  {Ckaimian.)  Then  you  think  this  question  may 
solve  itself  by  disappearing  P — I  think  that  we  make  so 
many  concessions  of  5,000/.  to  the  Indiau  Government 
that  this  additional  one  would  not  hurt  us. 

13.047.  That  is  not  a  very  good  exchequer  argument? 
—But  that  is  the  principle.  I  quote  ic  as  ao  illufflration 
of  the  principle  on  which  tbe  War  Office  claims  to  have 
always  dealt  witii  tbe  Indian  Government. 

13.048.  (Mr.  fiacAmon.)  You  think  if  you  had  exacted 
Tour  pound  of  fiesh,  this  is  a  pound  that  you  might  fairty 
have  claimed  P— Yes. 


13.050.  There  ia  no  fixed  tenn  of  yean?— No,  thoe  is 

not. 
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13.051.  If  a  capitation  grant  were  fixed,  would  you  be 
in  fttrour  of  having  it  revised  at  periods  of  10  years  or 
aomethinj;  tike  that  ? — I  think  that  an  arrangement  o£  that 
kind  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  but  it  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  admission  on  my  part  that  71-  10s.  is 
enough.  I  think  that,  having  regard  to  the  extremely 
moderate  charges  made  for  producing  the  soldier  for  India, 
then  should  not  he  that  rebate  alloired  to  India  in  the 
assessment  of  the  charges,  at  all  events  on  the  scale  which 
is  at  present  allowed. 

13.052.  (CkairTnan.)  Your  bill  against  India  is,  I  think, 
a  very  formidable  one.   Put  into  figures,  it  is  that  India 

eays  the  War  Office  600.000/.  a  year  in  liquidation  of  a 
ill,  which  you  make  out  at  1,100,000/.?— Yes,  but,  as 
regards  the  rebate,  my  argument  is  this.  I  think  it  would 
he  very  fair,  if  India  really  paid  the  whole  necessary  charge 
of  tnuaing  the  man;  hut  India  pays  for  the  infantiy 
aoldier  only  for  six  months.  As  I  sought  to  show  the 
Commission  two  or  three  times,  the  actual  period  that  a 
man  ii»  under  training  cannot  be  taken  at  less  than  18 
months,  and  the  balance  in  excess  of  the  six  months  is 
iHnme  by  the  English  exchequer. 

13.053.  And  I  suppose  you  might  plead,  might  you  not, 
that  that  represents  very  fully  the  possible  value  to 
England  of  these  men  being  in  tnuning  on  her  shores  ? 
I  refer  to  the  case  that  hidia  is  constantly  bringing 
forward,  namely,  that  these  men  while  they  are  in  training 
here,  are  of  a  certain  value  in  case  of  necessity  to  us  P — 
Yes. 

13.054.  I  gather  that  you  do  not  lay  very  much  stress 
upon  that  argument;  but,  without  conceding  it,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  rlTectii'e,  you  might  enswer  that  there  is 
already  a  r>^ry  considera'de  allowance  made  to  India? — A 
very  considerable  allowance  made  to  India.  ^Vhat  I  say 
is  that  these  men  are  under  military  Hge;  that  they  arc  not 
men  that  wc  can  send  out  of  the  country  at  all ;  that  tb^y 
are  practically  u.itlcr  training  ;  and  that  England  pays  the 
greater  portion  of  the  charge  involved  in  their  training  j 
and,  that  being  so,  there  is  very  little  argument  indeed  ici 
favour  of  giving  India  a  rebate,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  charjte  fur  traunng  the  man,  when  tbe  man  comes  back. 
My  argument  is  that  the  Home  (government  has  already 
borne  the  larger  portion  of  the  cost  of  training  that  man, 
before  he  went  to  India. 

13.055.  {Mr.  Jiachanatt)  He  forms  part  of  tbe  Imperial 
army  though  ? — Well,  he  is  an  enlisted  soldier,  but  he  is 
during  that  period  really  under  training ;  of  course  the 
infantry  soldier  is  made  m  a  shorter  time  than  a  mounted 
soldier,  but  under  our  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  we 
can  only  \i.ei  the  man  at  IH  years  of  age,  ( r  even  younger 
than  IH  years  of  a^e,  and  those  men  are  held  not  to  be  fit 
for  campaiitning  until  they  are  20  years  of  age  ;  and  India 
will  not  take  them  until  tbcy  are  20  years  of  age ;  they  are, 
therf  fjre,  thrown  upon  the  Imperial  charge  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  otherwise 
maintain  ;  but,  assuming  that  they  have  been  maintained, 
that  England  should  have  to  pay  for  them  over  again  when 
they  come  back  and  pass  into  the  reserve  is,  I  think,  an 
exaggerated  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government, 
even  to  the  extent  that  it  is  allowed,  because  the  hill 
against  India  is  reduced  by  something  like  150,000/.  a 
year  by  this  rebate  that  is  allowed. 

13.056.  Bu  you  claim  that  there  should  be  no  rebate  at 
all,  that,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  the  very  last  sixpence  of  tbe 
cost  of  the  Uritish  t>oldier  sent  to  India  should  be 
charged  to  India;  is  that  your  theory? — No.  I  think 
that  the  general  position  that  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
H'ome  Government  is  that  there  are  many  chargts  in  con- 
nexion with  this  array,  which  are  necessarily  incurred  in 
order  to  produce  these  men,  which  may  fairly  be  remitteit 
to  Indian  even  admitting  the  argument  that  tl'ese  men  are 
of  some  value  in  this  country— and  from  the  earliest  times  it 


will  be  seen  that  that  has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  Sir  R.  Knox, 
that  no  admini-^tration  charges  should  be  made,  no  charges  K.C.B. 

for  the  difterent  departments  connected  with  the  army   

for  maintaining  th£  supply  and  so  forth — that  there  are  22  July  1896. 
heavy  charges  to  set  against  that  value ;  and  it  bas  been  ■■ 
distinctly  said  that  these  charges  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  a  set  off  to  any  value  that  the  young  soldier  may  have 
before  he  leaves  our  shores.  But  what  I  am  addressing 
myself  to  mainly  is  the  actual  charge  that  is  incurrei^ 
and  necessarily  mcurred,  by  the  Home  Government  for 
these  men  who  only  exist  for  Indian  purposes,  and  I  say 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Home  Government  has  to  pay  a 
year,  out  of  18  months'  training,  there  should  be  no 
charge  or  little  chaise  made  against  the  Home  Govern- 
ment on  account  of  these  men  returned  who  pass  into  tbe 
reserve  considering  the  very  small  period  that  is  charged 
against  India  for  the  period  of  training.  That  is  to  say 
India  is  really  now  chained  for  six  months  for  an  infantry 
aoldier ;  if  that  man  comes  bock  to  the  reserve,  India  is 
remitted  one -third  of  that  six  months,  so  that  for  eveiy 
soldier  of  that  kind  India  baa  iiaid  for  only  four  months 
training.  I  think  that  tbe  rebate  is  excesnve.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  principle  of  rebate  is  not  fair  enough  ;  if  the 
charge  for  training  were  larger,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
a  verv  reasonable  charge,  but  practically  the  charge  that  is 
now  made  is  a  net  charge. 

13,057.  But  you  do  acknowledge  that  there  should  be 
eome  system  of  rebate  of  the  actual  choree  for  training 
of  that  rtoldier? — I  do  not  think  myself,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  that  it  is  art  unfair  thing.  It  was  based  upon 
the  idea  that  the  man  has  to  he  trained  as  a  young  soldier, 
and  that,  when  trained,  bis  service  is  divided  between  the 
Home  Goi'ernment  and  the  Indian  Government;  that  tbe 
cost  of  that  period  of  training  should  be  spread  over  tbe 
period  of  service  that  the  man  gi'.'cs,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
should  be  divided  between  the  two  Governments;  and. 
assbming:  thac  the  payment  now  charged  against  India  is 
the  full  charge  fur  training,  the  rebate  should  be  in 
pnfportion ;  but  my  argument  is  that  it  is  not  the  full 
charfie  but  that  it  is  n  net  charge  that  is  made  for  the 
training ;  and  that  the  rebate  is  too  heavy  considering 
thesmallness  of  the  charge. 

13,05"*.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But  would  it  not  be  very 
difficult  to  make  an  exact  calculation  as  to  what  was  due 
fro!n  both  parties,  because  it  is  not  an  absolute  ceriainty 
that  every  man  has  been  six  months  in  the  service  before 
Le  goes  to  India  P — Welt,  it  is  almost  a  certainty.  I  had 
returns  with  me  when  1  was  examining  Sir  Edwin  Collen, 
which  showed  the  period  of  service  that  the  men  bad  who 
went  out  in  the  recent  embarkations,  and  I  think  it  was 
demonstiated  fay  these  returns  that  there  was  not  a  soldier 
that  bad  not  got  six  months,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
\\\f.m  had,  as  I  said,  over  \9.  months,  over  18  months, 
and  over  two  years  before  they  were  sent  out. 

13,059.  Yes;  but  I  have  heard  that  recruits  of  less 
than  SIX  months'  service  are  occasionally  sent  ic  India? — 
When  a  special  demand  has  arisen.  I  can  remember  there 
were  occasions  during  the  last  10  or  2U  years,  at  all  events, 
of  sptHtial  demands  by  tbe  Indian  Governmeitt  in  excess  of 
the  normal  demand,  when  there  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
in  complyiDg  with  the  demand  on  the  conditions  which  tbe 
Indian  Government  makes  an  regards  the  training  of  the 
men  and  the  ages  of  the  men,  and  they  have  been  really 
more  particular  as  regards  tbe  age  of  the  men  than  the 
training  of  the  men.  They  say : — '*  We  wish  to  have  a 
*'  man  of  iKl  years  of  age,  and  in  no  case  under  20  years  of 
"  age,"  and  men  have  been  sent  who  have  been  20  years 
of  age  who  have  not  had  the  exact  amount  of  tiaining;  but 
they  have  been  comparatively  few. 

13,0G0.  That  is  the  point  P — But  they  have  been  com- 
paratively few,  and  they  have  now  practically  b^en  reduced 
to  tti7. 


Adjourned. 
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Wednesday,  29th  July  1896. 


PRE8BNT : 

The  lord  WELBY,  G.C.B.  (Chairman,  pbbbidino). 


The  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Jackson,  M.P. 

Sir  William  Wbdoirburn,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Field  Marshal  Sir  Donald  fh'BWART,  Bart.,  G.fi.C, 

G.C.S.I. 
Sir  E.  \V.  Hamilton,  K.C.B. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox,  K.C.B. 


Sir  James  Peile,  K.G.S.I. 

Sir  Andrew  Scoblb,  K.C.S.I.,  a.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  T.  R.  Buchanan,  M.P, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine. 

Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji. 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  MowBBAY. 

Mr.  Colin  G.  Caufbbll,  Secretary. 


WoUeleu, 
K.P., 

2U  July  1896. 


ViscouiU      ^^'^^  Marshal  Viscount  Wolreley,  K.P.,  &c.,  &c.,  Commander-in-Cbief  of  the  British  Army,  called  in  and  examined. 

13,065.  Therefore  the  present  establishment  is  fixed  with 
tlie  Bsaent  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  is  not  in  excess 
of  tlieir  requirements  P — No ;  in  fact,  I  might  say  that 
when  thpy  make  additions,  as  they  have  done  in  recent 
years,  to  their  numbers,  it  is  an  inconvenience  to  us,  a 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  our  military  organisation 
throughout  the  world.  The  larger  number  we  are  r&lled 
upon  to  supply  a^lds  to  our  great  difficulty  in  recruiting, 
for  India  adds  to  the  numbers  of  recruits  tKat  we  have  to 
enlist  every  year,  and  pro  tanto  increases  our  difficulties. 


13,0fil.  {Chairman.)  You  have  seen  a  memorandum  laid 
before  the  Commission  by  the  Financial  St-cretary  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  upon  imyraents  in  respect  of 
services  in  which  both  the  Imperial  and  Indian  Govern- 
menta  are  interested  P— Yes. 

13,062.  That  paper  conveyed  to  us  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  Ktate  upon  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
Government  of  India  makes  certain  payments  to  the 
Imperial  Government  on  account  of  (1)  elTective,  and  (2) 
nan-effective  charges  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  serving  in 
India.  Taking  first  the  effective  charges,  you  &rv  aware 
that  the  Indian  Government  pays  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment 71-  10s.  per  man  of  the  Imperial  service  on  the 
Indian  establishment.  Sir  Ralph  Knox  has  expUioed  to 
us  fully  the  data  upon  which  that  charge  is  based,  and  I 
need  not  trouble  your  Lordship  with  questions  upon  that 
point.  You  will  see  in  paragraph  14  of  tlie  memorandum 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  desire  to  reopen  the 
calculations  upon  which  the  actual  capitatiini  rate  of  71.  lOs. 
was  arrived  at  by  Lord  Northbrook's  Committee,  nor  does 
he  think  is  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  estahlishtnent 
in  India  has  been  maintained  at  the  prescribed  strength. 
On  these  points  therefore,  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not 
invite  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Commission,  and 
we  may  acoept  them  as  agreed,  unless  the  War  OfBce 
demur  to  the&i.  On  this  point  1  shall  have  to  ask  your 
Lordship  questions  later  when  we  deal  with  Sir  Ralph 
Knox's  evidence  ;  I  ought  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the 
Commi<!sion  is  put  into  a  position  of  some  little  difficulty 
in  this  matter,  as  Sir  Kdwin  CoUen.  who  came  before  us  as 
a  military  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India, 
disputed  the  arithmetical  basis  of  the  cajiitation  grant.  To 
ft  certain  extent,  therefore,  India  sfieaks  with  two  voices. 
In  going  through  the  endence  I  shall  have  to  allude  to 
two  or  three  points  in  Sir  Ed^vin  Collen's  evidence.  At 
the  same  time  I  think  we  must  take  a^  our  guide  the 
view  expressed  hy  the  Secretary  of  State.thut  ho  is  content 
to  accept  the  /A  10s.  In  puragiaph  15  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  invites  the  attention  of  tlie  Commission  to  (jen<!rivl 
principles  of  great  )m|)ort.anco,  as  militating  against  the 
equity  of  a  merely  arithmetical  division  of  the  cliar;:fcs. 
The  tirst  of- these  principles  is  the  necessity  of  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  real  necessity  the  atlditional  cost 
thrown  upon  the  Guremment  of  India  by  the  abolition 
of  the  local  European  army.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  quotes 
a  letter  of  the  India  Office  to  the  War  Office,  dated  !>th 
of  September  IS/l,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  stated 
that  he  did  not  consider  it  either  politic  or  just  to  lay 
upcm  the  revenues  of  India  the  entire  cost  of  an  organi- 
sation for  furnishing  recruits  to  that  country,  which  expe- 
rience had  shown  to  be  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for 
that  particular  purpose.  May  I  ask  whether  your  Lordship 
is  of  opinion  that  the  recruiting  organisation  is  far  beyond 
that  n  hicli  experience  has  shown  to  be  requir.  d  7 — I  do  not 
think  it  is  at  ail. 

13,06;1.  How  are  the  numbers  of  the  Imperial  troops  in 
India  fixed  P— By  India. 

13,064.  And  the  Imperial  Government  merely  consents 
to  the  finding  of  the  troops  P— We  merely  supply  what 
they  ask  lu  for. 


13,066.  Therefore,  it  being  fixed  upon  their  initiative^  the 
Indian  Govemnent  is  not  in  a  position  to  plead  that  the 
army  exceeds  the  requirements  of  India  P— 1  should  say, 

certainly  not. 

13,0f)7.  Would  you  consider  a  telegram  of  the  Viceroy 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  May  14,  1896,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  troojts  going  to  Suakin  ai  supporting 
that  view  ?  He  says,  "  Our  army  is  scarcely  sufficient 
"  for  our  own  purposes,  and  in  now  complying  with 
"  Imperial  requirements,  we  undertake  the  risk  of  an 
"  emergency  coming  ui>on  us  while  our  army  is  reduced 
"  below  the  recognised  minimum."  And  again.  Lord 
George  Hamilton's  des|>atch  of  June  30,  1B96,  says  : — "  It 
*'  is  perfectly  true  that  the  strength  of  the  the  Indian  Army 
"  has  been  fi'^ed  at  what  is  no  more  than  necessary  to 
'*  meet  certain  emergencies  which  may  suddenly  arise." 
Those  are  expressions  of  very  high  opinion  which  put  it 
beyond  question  that  the  Indian  Government  would  not 
undertake  the  responsibili^  of  reducing  the  present 
establishment  in  India  ¥ — I  assent  to  that. 

13,068-9.  If  the  force  of  Imperial  troops  in  India  is  not 
greater  than  India  thinks  necessary,  an  organisation  at 
home  to  keep  up  that  force  to  its  normal  Strength  must 
be  maintained,  must  it  not  F — Yes. 

13,0/0.  And  it  would  lie  with  the  India  Office  to  wove 
that  that  organisation  is  excr-ssive,  in  order  to  jusrifjr  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  saying,  as  quoted  by  Sir 
Henry  Waterfield,  that  experience  lias  shown  that  orgfoi- 
sutioii  to  be  far  Ireyond  what  is  needed  for  furninning 
rocruits' — Certainly,  but  1  mipht  add  also  that  those  at 
home  who  are  ac<:iistomcd  to  the  questions  arising  from 
the  administration  of  a  large  army  all  over  the  world, 
are  the  best  people  to  give  opinions  upon  those  aubjects. 
My  experience  of  India  is  that  it  has  produced  a  great 
number  of  the  very  ablest  officers  we  have  got  in  the 
army,  but  they  know  very  little  of  the  organisation  of 
our  home  army,  that  is,  of  the  Imperial  army  all  over 
the  world,  and  more  especially  they  are  very  ignorant 
the  difficulties  that  we  have  in  obtaining  recruits,  and  in 
keeping  up  the  strength  of  our  army  to  the  prescribed 
figures  which  are  settled  and  established  by  Parliament 
year  by  year. 

13,0/1.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  organisation, 
by  which  recruits  are  furnished  to  India  ? — Certainlj',  and 
I  say  that,  because  I  can  remember  the  old  system,  and 
am  old  enough  to  remember  India  in  the  days  whoi 
India  had  its  own  European  regiments ;  and  I  also  had 
some  experience  of  the  drafts  sent  out  from  Warier  and 
from  our  dep6t  at  Chatham  in  those  days  to  snpp7  the 
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vknti  and  fill  up  the  vMftneiBB  in  what  were  then  called 
the  Qneen's  r^ments  of  infimtry  and  earalrj  in  India. 

13,072.  As  a  matter  of  fact  then  you  Icnow  from  your 
pitrsonal  knowledge,  what  we  have  heard,  that  the  recruits 
sent  out  from  Warley  were  recruits  who  had  had  very  little 
training  ? — Oh,  practically  none.  1  remember  a  large 
draft  arriving  in  Rangoon  from  'Warley.  When  I  was  a 
young  boy,  I  went  out  to  India  in  1862  with  a  lai^j 
number  of  drafts  for  several  Queen's  regimento,  and, 
sailing  at  the  same  time,  were  very  large  drafts  for  the 
European  regiments  of  the  Company's  service  then  in 
Burma.  When  I  arrived  at  Rangoon — it  was  during  the 
war  of  1852-53 — there  were  the  headquarters  of  two  re^- 
meots  of  the  European  iniantry  of  the  Company's  service 
quartered  there,  the  first  Bengal  Fusiliers  and  the  first 
Madras  Funliers,  both  of  them  excellent  regiments,  fine 
fighting  materidi ;  hut  their  recruits  were  a  most  poor  lot, 
1  should  say,  picked  up  anyhow.  They  were  of  the  same 
character  that  we  then  got  for  the  (iueen's  regiments  j 
h'lt  they  were  very  inferior  indeed  to  the  quaUty  of  the 
men  that  we  now  obtain  as  recruits  for  the  various  re- 
giments throughout  the  world.  They  arrived  in  Burmah 
without  any  training  at  all ;  they  were  useless  for  purposes 
of  war;  they  were  being  trained  during  the  whole  time 
I  was  at  Rangoon  ;  and  wnen  I  went  up  country  and  came 
back  again,  they  were  still  being  trained  and  drilled,  and 
their  officers  were  stili  engaged  in  turning  them  into 
soldiers.  When  I  contrast  that  system  with  the  men  who 
go  out  now  to  join  their  regiments,  who  are  soldiers  before 
they  leave  this  country,  who  are  what  we  call  first-class 
recruits,  that  is  men  prepared  to  take  their  places  in  the 
ranks,  I  can  only  say  1  am  astonished  how  any  one,  who 
is  able,  as  I  am,  to  judge  between  the  two  systems^  can 
hark  Iwck  at  all  in  any  way  whatever  with  aiTection  or 
longing  to  the  old  system. 

i;j,073.  Were  those  recruits,  that  they  got  at  Warley, 
young  men  ? — Very  young,  picked  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
because  the  system  was,  as  well  as  1  remember — I  i>nly 
know  this  from  hearsay  at  the  time  from  the  officers  who 
OHnplsuned  about  the  quality  of  their  recruits— that  after 
the  recruits  had'gone  out  to  India  for  the  year,  the  India 
Office  used  to  let' down  their  recruiting  establishments, 
and  their  energy  in  recruiting,  as  much  aa  possible,  for 
economical  reasons. 

13,074.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  At  Warley?— Yes.  They  had 
recruiting  parties  to  supply  Warley  in  England,  in  Scot* 
land,  and  in  Ireland ;  they  recruited  in  all  places ;  but 
after  the  annual  drafts  had  gone  out,  they  let  down  their 
recruiting  energies,  and  only  set  to  work  in  earnest  again 
when  the  time  for  the  drafts  to  go  out  to  India  came 
round  ^^in ;  they  then  redoubled  their  energy :  they  put 
on  all  their  pressure  and  tried  to  enlist  as  many  men  as 
they  poss8iI)ly  could  in  the  last  three  months  before  the  trans- 
ports sailed.  These  young  lads  were  washed  and  cleaned, 
and  put  in  red  coats  and  sent  out ;  some  of  them  had  been 
in  Warley  for  some  months,  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
had  not  been  there  for  more  than  two. 

13,0/5.  (Chairmait.)  Then,  1  suppose  that,  on  sanitary 
grounds,  you  would  have  deprecated  that  method  m 
training  them  P  Instead  of  training  them  here  in  a  healthy 
climate,  they  were  taken  oat  and  trained  in  an  unhealthy 
climate  as  soldiers  ? — And  consequently  died  like  flies.  I 
think  there  have  never  been  any  statistics  in  recent  years 
to  show  the  per-centage  of  deaths  amongst  those  regruitB 
who  went  out  to  join  the  European  regiments  of  the  Com- 

Eany's  service  and  the  Queen's  regiments  in  those  days ; 
ut  it  was  appalling. 

13.076.  Now,  confining  your  experience  to  the  recruits 
then  fumiiihed  to  the  Queen's  regiments,  is  the  present 
system  of  recruiting  a  superior  one  to  that  which  then 
existed,  do  yon  consider? — Oh,  infinitely;  you  cannot 
compare  them. 

13.077.  'I  hat  is  an  interesting  point  to  learn,  especially 
when  we  hear  from  Sir  Ralph  Knox's  evidence — ^whioh  up 
to  the  present  has  not  been  controverted — that  the  cost 
of  training  a  recruit  at  that  time  was,  if  anything — allow- 
ance \mng  made  for  charges  included  in  one  case,  and 
e.\cluded  in  another,  higher  than  at  the  present  time  P-^ 
Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was. 

(Sir  Balph  Knox.)  May  I  interrupt  you  P  I  did  not  say 
that  the  cost  was  higher,  but  tliat  the  '•barge  to  India  was 
more  favourable    The  cost  is  a  very  different  thing. 

(3fr.  Jackson.)  The  charge  to  India  now  is  more  favour- 
able? 

(Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

13.078.  (Chairman.)  The  coEt  which  is  charged  to  India 
nowP — I  may  add  tiiat  I  am  certain  we  could  not  now 


obtain,  nor  could  we  then  have  obtained,  the  number  of  Viscounl 

recruits  now  required  for  India  yearly,  upon  that  system.  WeUel^, 

It  gave  you  the  numbers  you  then  required,  which  were  K.P.,  ^c. 

verr  smaD,  but  it  could  not  under  any  circumstances  supply   ■ 

us  with  the  number  we  now  annually  require  to  send  to  ^'^J  1896. 
India,  whicii  amount   to   between  11,000  and  12,000, 
generally  l2,fK)0,  annually.    In  those  days  we  sent  out,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember,  about  60  men  to  each  battalion  in 
India  of  the  Queen's  troops. 

13,079.  (Sir  ThnaJd  Stewart.)  We  may  admit  generally 
what  Lord  Wolseley  says  upon  this  subject ;  but  there  is 
one  small  point  upon  which  perhaps  I  would  not  quite 
agree  with  him,  and  that  is  the  age  of  the  men ;  they 
were  not  quite  so  young  as  they  are  now,  although,  as  you 
say,  they  were  often  young  ? — Yes. 

13,IW0.  They  did  not  enlist  them  at  18  P— Well,  I  cannot 

s^y  about  Warley,  because  I  never  was  quartered  there. 

].'i,081.  I  am  referring  to  Warley  P — For  the  Queen's 
regiments  they  certainly  did,  and  my  experience  of  the 
hatch  of  recruits  for  the  Bengal  and  Madras  Fusiliers  that 
I  saw  in  Rangoon  in  1852—1  saw  them  day  by  day,  they 
were  drilling  in  the  same  barrack  square  with  me — was  that 
they  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practically  the  saire 
as  the  recruits  for  the  Queen's  Regiments  with  whom  I 
sailed  for  India  that  year ;  they  were  of  the  same  character, 
the  same  age,  and  they  were  very  young  indeed. 

13.082.  There  was  a  pressure  at  that  particular  moment, 
and  they  may  have  taken  them  a  little  younger  than  usual, 
but  the  regulations  of  the  service  were  that  they  should  not 
be  enlisted  under  20  P — Yes,  but  in  those  days  th^  took 
little  trouble  upon  that  point.  A  man  came  and  said  he 
was  20  and  they  took  him ;  but  if  a  man  now  aays  he  ia  20, 
he  has  to  satisfy  aphysical  equivalent  which  is  laid  down 
by  our  doctors.  There  are  physical  equivalents  for  what- 
ever age  a  recruit  says  he  is— for  17,  18,  19,  and  20;  and, 
unless  a  recruit  ccmes  up  to  the  physical  equiralent  for  18, 
we  do  not  take  him ;  in  those  days  tliey  had  no  physical 
equivalent  whatever,  and  they  took  the  man  as  a  recruit, 
and  were  glad  to  get  him,  if  he  was  the  proper  height  anpl 
said  he  was  of  the  prescribed  age.  But  I  am  tolerably 
certain  the  standard  age  was  not  'JO  for  the  Queen's  t^my. 

{Chairman.)  But  now,  8ir  Donald.  20  is  the  age  at  which 
you  require  the  recruits  to  be  sent  out,  is  it  not  P 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes. 

(Ch/iirinan)  Therefore,  even  under  those  conditions,  the 
recruit  is  of  the  same  age  as  he  was  then. 

13.083.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes,  but  my  point  was 
that  the  men  were  enlisted  and  after  a  short  period,  and 
with  practically  no  training,  they  were  merely,  as  Lord 
Wolseley  says,  put  into  uniforms,  put  on  board  ship,  and 
sent  out  to  India,  where  they  were  trained  with  their 
regiments? — Yes  ;  and  they  were,  therefore,  exposed  to  all 
the  dangers  of  a  hot  and  bad  climate  during  the  time  that 
they  were  being  converted  into  soldiers. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes. 

13.084.  (CAotrmott.)  Sir  Edwin  Collen  quoted  to  us 
Lord  Salisbury,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  dwelling 
on  the  necessity  for  the  troops  sent  out  to  India  being 
seasoned  troops,  ready  to  take  the  field.  I  suppose  &am 
what  you  have  told  us  th«t  you  would  have  no  braitation 
in  endorsing  that  view  P — None ;  and  the  object  of  the 
present  arrangement  is  to  fulfil  that. 

13.085.  Certainly.  You  have  seen  Sir  Balph  Knox's 
endence  comparing  the  cost  of  recruits  at  Warley  with  the 
present  cost  of  recruits  ? — Yes. 

13.086.  And  I  gather  from  what  you  have  been  saying, 
without  pressing  you  upon  financial  details,  that  you  would 
be  rather  prejiared  to  hear  that  the  cha^  which  is 
made  now  against  India  per  recruit  is  higher  than  it  was 

then/-— Yes. 

13.087.  Because  no  doubt  many  and  very  onerous  con- 
ditions have  been  imposed,  adding  to  the  cost  of  the  recruit, 
in  the  meantime  — Certainly. 

13.088.  Therefore  it  would  be  satisfactory  both  to 
Kngland  and  India,  if  it  turned  out  that  the  charge  of  the 
recruit  is  not  so  very  high  as  you  might  anticipate,  and 
csperially  to  India,  if,  as  is  put  fortvard  by  Sir  Ral|)Ii  Knox,  ' 
the  actual  charge  made  against  India  13  less  than  it  was  i".i 
the  time  of  Warley,  though  it  is  true  that  the  English  tax- 
payer has  to  pay  a  certain  share  inasmuch  &%  the  full  cbw^fe 

is  not  made  against  India? — As  faras  I  can  understand  all 
the  figures  that  have  bt- en  put  forward.  I  agree  with  that ; 
and,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  endmrse  all  th?  figures, 
because  I  have  not  gone  thoroughly  into  them.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  statemimt  made  by  Sur  Ralph  ivi;u.x  on  this 
point  is  correct. 
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13,(^9.  Taking  two  of  the  chief  oonditious  that  are  aow 
imposed  (1)  that  a  recruit  shall  not  be  sent  out  under  20 
years  of  a^e,  and  (2)  with  less  than  six  months  training. 
Do  you  consider  those  conditions  of  importance  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  army  in  India  effective? — I  think 
80  certainly,  if  you  wish  to  carry  out  the  views  expressed 
by  Lord  Salisbury,  which  you  have  quoted. 

13,090.  With  what  amount  of  training  on  the  average 
are  Ut)ops  sent  out  P  I  suppose  the  training  differ^  in 
various  branches  of  the  service,  does  it  not? — Well  it  will 
differ  in  different  branches ;  hut  not  in  the  infantry,  nor  in 
the  cavalry,  nor  in  the  artillery,  within  themselves.  I 
should  Bay  that  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  who  leave  for 
India,  have  about  18  months'  service  when  they  leave  heie. 

13,091-2.  The  minimum  beinfif  six? — Yes;  but  we 
recruit  very  few  men  of  19i  years  of  age.  We  are 
obliged  to  take  them  when  we  can  get  them,  and  we 
get  them  (generally  about  IB ;  and  sometimes  we  take  in 
maD^r'  hoys  who  say  thev  are  18  and  who  posaeii  the 
physical  qualifications  of  l8 ;  but  we  have  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  are  not  18. 

13.093.  Do  you  think  that,  if  Indiarc-established  herown 
European  army  and  recruited  it  from  her  own  training 
establishment,  she  could  do  it  cheaper  than  you  do,  pro> 
vided  always  she  enforced  on  herself  the  conditions  which 
she  exacts  from  yon.  20  years  of  age  and  six  months* 
training  P — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  She  could  not  do  it 
M  effectivdT  or  so  well. 

13.094.  And  natumHy  an  establishment  which  has  to 
maintain  a  great  force,  would  ceteris  parkas  be  somewhat 
more  economical  than  that  which  is  required  to  maintain 
a  small  force? — Certainly;  it  is  the  same  thing  in  all 
machinery. 

13,0.%.  It  has  been  contended,  although  the  argument 
is  not  prominently  put  forward  in  Sir  Henry  Waterfield'a 
paper,  that  the  recruits  are  available  in  case  of  emergency 
for  service  at  home.  To  what  extent  would  you  admit 
that  aigumentP — I  think  they  would  be  a  great  nuisance 
to  us  in  the  case  of  emergency.  The  emei^encies  with 
regard  to  England  are.  first  ot  all,  internal  riots.  They 
would  be  useless  to  us  in  a  riot  in  a  town ;  we  should 
never  think  of  sending  them  into  the  streets  to  come  into 
contact  with  mohs  of  any  sort.  lo  case  of  in\  aeion  they 
would  he  a  detriment  to  us,  because  We  should  have  to 
leave  behind  non-commissittned  officers  and  some  old 
poldiers  to  look  aftei  them,  who  would  otherwise  be  of  use 
to  us  in  our  own  regiments. 

13,096.  But  take  a  force,  of  which  the  men  have  had  18 
months*  training,  would  you  not  »j  that  that  put  of  the 
force,  which  has  approached  l8  months'  traimng  and  is 
still  here,  would  he  useful  in  case  of  invasion  ? — When 
they  had  had  even  a  years'  training,  they  would  be  of  use 
to  us  for  home  defence. 

13,097-  Without  putting  them  on  the  level  at  that  time 
of  your  fully-trained  soldier,  you  would  be  able  to  ])uc 
them,  may  1  lay,  in  line  with  your  volunteers  or  your 
second  line  of  defence  ?— Yes,  we  should  put  tt<em 
into  fortifications,  to  hold  forts.  I  may  explain  myself  a 
little  more  on  that  point,  because  1  daresay  those  who  do 
not  know  our  organisation  in  England,  will  have  difficulty 
in  understanding  it.  In  the  event  of  any  serious  trouble, 
like  the  threatened  invasion  of  this  country,  or  a  great  war, 
or  some  war  to  which  we  should  have  to  send  a  con- 
siderable force  abroad,  we  should  mobilise  our  army, 
that  is,  we  call  out  all  our  80,000  resen'es ;  those  men  are 
then  distributed  according  to  their  regiments  in  the 
various  regiments  in  England,  and  they  fill  up  our  ranks; 
and  the  residue  of  young  boys,  those  boys  to  whom  you 
refer,  we  send  to  tne  dep6t8,  or  else  into  places  like  forts, 
or  fortifications,  garrison  towns,  where  they  would  not 
be  called  upon  to  manoeuvre  in  the  field ;  but  the  men 
that  we  should  fight  with  are  the  reserves,  and  the 
trained  residuum  in  each  line  battalion ;  the  other 
residuum,  the  young  boys,  thai  are  intended  to  be  sent 
lo  India  every  year,  would  be  in  our  «-ay  in  a  great 
measure,  and  we  could  only  dispose  of  them  by  sending 
them  to  the  depots,  or  to  the  various  forts,  such  as  I  have 
referred  to. 

13,098  And  that  would  api}ly  to  the  boys  whom  you 
are  training  for  the  English  service?— Quite  so  ;  yes. 

13,0.99.  You  would  only  use  all  your  recruits  in  training 
in  the  depots  in  the  casR  of  emeTrencyP — Yes. 

IM.IOd.  Thf  ilrpo's  'nii^t  o;>ii]iied  anyhowP — Oh, 
yes,  bfCLiuse  they  are  tlie  suiir.  es  iroin  which  our  supply 
comes ;  they  ure  <nir  rcsep-oir  for  troop",  where  we  quwufao* 
^lire  oar  soldiers* 


13.101.  But  would  their  presence  in  the  depots  enable 
^ou  to  relieve  any  fighting  men  f  Would  you  put  diem 
into  the  ranks  ?— No. 

13.102.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Would  these  men  be 
temporarily  removed  from  the  colours  P — Yes.  The  very 
young  men,  say  of  the  Durham  Light  In&ntry.  woold 
leave  the  colours  and  go  to  their  dep6t,  and  their  battalion 
would  be  made  up  to  a  thousand  strong  from  the  reserve 
men  of  the  Durham  Light  Infantry;  the  men  of  the 
Durham  Ught  lafantiy  in  the  reserves  would  rqoin  their 
regiment. 

13.103.  (Chairman.)  Therefore  we  come  to  this  as  your 
opinion,  Lord  Wotseley,  that  young  soldiers  in  traiiinir 
could  not  be  held  in  case  of  emergency,  which  is  the  only 
case  to  which  India  refers,  as  a  great  addition  to  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  country  P — Certainly  not. 

13.104.  Looking  at  it  fVom  the  financial  side,  you,  I 
suppose,  would  not  think  that  any  serious  rebate  should 
be  made  from  the  charge  against  India  on  that  account? — 
You  mean  when  the  men  return  home  P 

13.105.  The  argument  of  ludiaisthat  you  have  got  so 
many  thousand  boys  being  trained,  made  into  soldiers  ;  and 
that  in  case  of  eme^ency  they  would  be  useful;  and 
that,  therefore,  in  raising  your  chai^  against  India  you 
ought  to  take  ofi"  a  rebate  representmg  tfat  value  ? — I  do 
not  think  so  at  all. 

13,UHi.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  But  may  I  ask  a  question; 
after  how  long  Ber\  ice  does  a  man  become  a  good  fighting 
soldier  P — After  18  months  he  would  be  of  use  to  us  ;  and 
after  two  years  he  certainly  is  a  good  soldier. 

13,107.  Then,  surely,  if,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  army  in  India  and  hold  India,  you  have  double  the 
number  of  men  with  a  year's  training  and,  as  you  say,  18 
months'  training,  this  is  a  source  of  strength  to  this 
country  in  time  of  war  P — Not  much.  • 

13,  lOH.  Not  if  they  are  within  a  year's  time  of  being  good 
useful  fighting  material  F—Yos  ;  well,  they  woul  I  go  into 
our  forts  ;  they  would  be  of  use  there ;  they  would  take 
the  place  of  volunteers;  they  would  do  exactly  what  our 
volunteers  would  do  fur  us  in  a  case  of  emogcncy. 

13.109.  Tes,  hu  these  are  the  men,  as  I  understand, 
to  whom  you  look  for  your  fighting  material  within  a 
year's  time  P — Yts. 

13.110.  Well,  surely  it  is  a  source  of  strength  to  us  that 
in  time  of  emergency  we  should  have  double  the  number  of 
this  reserve  material  coming  on,  compared  to  what  we 
would  have  if  we  had  no  Indian  army  P — For  a  long  war 
jOQ  meuiP 

13.111.  F{H>  along  war? — I  thought  you  were  talking  of 
an  extraordinary  emergeniT'.  No  doubt  for  a  long  war 
these  men  would  come  on,  and  before  the  war  was  over 
would  be  useful  soldiers,  and  we  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  them.  We  would  not  send  them  out  to  India ; 
naturally  we  should  send  them  out  towhereverthe  war  was. 

13.112.  (Ckairmtm.)  I  think  the  contention  of  India  waa 
that  they  are  useful  in  cnse  of  emergency,  because,  I  take  it, 
that  if  there  was  a  long  war  these  recruits,  whom  you  are 
raising  simply  for  India,  would  still  have  to  be  sent  out  to 
India ;  therefore  it  can  only  he  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
emergency  that  their  value  to  England  can  be  quoted  P — 
Yes :  I  should  presume  that,  because  of  course  India  would 
expect  us  to  send  her  tne  same  number  of  recruits  during 
the  jiar,  whether  we  had  a  heavy  war  on  or  not. 

13.113.  (JIfr.  BwAanan.)  Supposing  we  were  in  great 
emergency  at  home,  and  danger  did  not  particularly 
threaten  India,  1  suppose  you  would  at  once  suspend  send- 
ing out  recruits  to  India,  and  use  tlie  material  here  for 
your  own  purposes  P — I  suppose,  if  wc  were  really  in 
a  serious  emei^ennr,  we  would  have  to  do  that ;  but  that 
would  be  a  very  life  and  death  struggle  for  England. 

13.114.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  not  come  to  this,  that 
putting  the  recruits  that  you  have  in  truning  for  India, 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  ^ou  have  in  training  for 
English  service,  you  might  consider  thrra  all  useful  to  the 
extent  that  volunteers  are  useful  P— Yes  :  but  I  would  like, 
as  a  commentary  to  all  these  remarks  and  questions, 
to  say  this,  that  these  men,  to  whom  ^ou  refer,  are 
absolutely  necessary  aa  part  of  the  machinery  required 
to  turn  out  the  men  that  India  asks  us  to  supply  her  with 
every  year.  'ITiat  without  these  men  here,  we  could  not 
supply  India  with  the  men  to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  has 
referred,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  machinery  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up.  in  order  to 
supply  the  drafts  required  annually  by  India  of  the  quality 
that  Lord  K>alisbury  has  laid  down  in  the  letter  that  in 
quoted,  1  do  not  know  \v-bether  I  piake  myself  pwfectly 
cltar. 
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13,115-6.  Perfectly  so.  Lord  Wolaeley.  I  do  uot  under- 
stand India  to  dispute  that.   I  only  understand  her  to  say, 

"  But  while  yon  are  doing  this,  while  you  are  supplying 
*'  India  with  this  mntfna),  which  is  sbsoluteiy  necessary 
"  for  her  army,  it  is  material  that  is  and  might  in  case  of 
"  emer(jency  be  of  use  to  you,"  and  that,  therefore 
supposing  the  training  of  the  recruit  to  be  represented  by 
Iwi.  you  might  take  off  5/.  to  represent  that  use.  I 
think  that  is  the  outside  to  which  the  Indian  argument 
goes  ? — Yes.  1  do  not  think  that  the  a^ument  is  a  good 
one. 

13.117.  (Sir  Andrew  Beobte.)  Is  not  a  partially  trained 
man  better  than  an  absolutely  untrained  man  P — ^Yes,  he 
is.   He  would  be  able  to  shoot  most  probably. 

13.118.  And  so  far  these  boys  would  be  better  than  a 
corresponding  number  of  boys  taken  from  the  streets? — 
No  doubt  of  It ;  stilt  ther  would  not  be  used  in  the  army 
itself.  It  Is  thereaerve  tnat  would  be  used.  These  men 
would  be  set  aude  so  &r  u  a  sudden  emergency'  is 
concerned. 

13.119.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  They  would  be  of  no  use 
to  us  pract'cally  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  war  ? — Uf  a 
sudden  war  I  mean,  of  course.  The  men  who  would  do 
our  fighting  for  as  would  be  our  reserve — our  80,0U0  men. 
These  are  the  men  who  would  come  into  oar  ranks  to  fill 
up  our  fighting  regiments. 

13.120.  (Afr.  Buchanan.)  Have  you  not  a  larger  force  of 
reserves  available  for  that  purpose,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  large  Indian  army  r — Certainly.  Of  course  we 
do  not  get  the  same  proportion  from  a  battalion  in  India 
that  we  get  from  a  btttalioii  at  home. 

13,131.  But  you  get  a  considerable  proportion? — We 
get  a  proportion. 

13.122.  So  that  the  recruiting  for  the  Indian  army  and 
the  number  that  you  have  for  that  purpose  might  at  any 
rate  strengthen  the  home  force  P— Quite  so.  It  enables  us 
to  keep  a  force  that  we  can  send  t>  India  in  case  of 
emei^ency. 

13.123.  And  also  use  furynnr  own  purposes  in  case  of 
emerf^ocy  P — Certainly,  hut  our  army,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  really  a  great  reserve  for  the  army  in  India. 
But  when  we  have  been  asked  to  earmark  a  reserve  of  home 
20,000  or  30,000  men  for  India  on  account  of  what  you 
say,  we  have  always  said,  "  No,  we  could  not  do  that, 
"  but  not  only  wdl  we  send  you  20,000  or  30,000  men  if 
"  you  require  them,  but  we  wilt  send  the  whole  army  to 
*'  India  if  necessary  for  its  safety." 

13.124.  Then,  surely,  wei^  you  not  stretching  the  argu- 
ment rather  too  far,  when  jou  said  that  your  having  to 
raise  this  extra  number  of  recruits  for  Indian  service  was 
really  a  weakness  to  your  home  defence  forces,  or,  as  you 
said,  a  nuisance  P — '^'hat  is  easily  understood,  because 
instead  of  having  to  recruit  30,000  to  40,000  men  a  year, 
Wft  had  only  to  recrui ;  about  16,000  which  would  he  about 
enough  for  our  Army  .lut  of  India,  we  should  get  a  better 
stamp  men,  we  sto'-ld  gfit  them  more  easily,  we  should 
not  be  obliged  to  spend  the  large  sums  of  money  we  do  at 
mresent  upon  our  recruiting  establishments  throughout 
England.   I  hope  I  make  myself  clear. 

13.125.  Yes.  Then  we  should  not  have  the  same 
defensive  strength,  should  we P — Yes;  I  think  we  should, 
because  we  should  not  lu^ve  India  on  our  hooks  which 
might  demand  men  at  any  moment.  Durine  the  greatest 
war  that  might  befall  us  we  might  have  a  demand  made 
by  India  for  10,000, 15,000,  or  20,000  men  to  be  sent  to 
her  imnedistely. 

13.126.  But  I  understood  we  were  speaking  with  regard 
to  home  emergency  P — Yes. 

13.127.  Is  uot  the  existence  of  this  extra  number  of 
recruits,  and  also  the  extra  force  in  the  reserve  which  is  due 
to  the  size  of  the  army  in  India,  an  increase  of  our  home 
strength  in  time  of  home  emergency  P — In  the  event  of  an 
invasion  it  would  be.  That  is  the  only  emergency  I  can 
see,  where  it  would  he  of  any  real  practical  advantage  to  us ; 
but  we  have  to  put  against  that  very  improbable  event  of 
an  invasion  the  very  large  difficulties  that  arise  from  our 
having  to  supply  this  very  largely  increased  number  of 
recruits,  which  the  posses^iion  of  India  entails  upon  us. 

13,12^*.  {Chairman.)  ITiere  is  force,  is  there  not,  in  what 
Mr.  Buchanan  says,  that  the  fact  of  our  having  one-third  of 
our  army  in  India  increases  the  ultimate  reserve  ?  I  mean 
that,  supposing  you  have  got  an  army  in  Englsncf  and 
India,  say,  of  2(X),000  men,  that  supplies  eventually  a 
larger  reserve  here,  does  it  not,  than  if  the  army  was  only 
;30,00Q  men  P^Qprtainly.  * 


13,129.  And  to  that  extent  the  army  in  India  helps  to  Viartmni 

strengthen  our  reserve  P— Yes.    But  I  should  put  it  in  a  wJsSev 

diiferentway — I  should  say  it  helps  to  give  us  the  power  of  K.P.,  &c'. 

sending  that  reserve  to  India  when  India  requires  it.  ' 

1.3,130.  It  also  gives  us  the  power  of  making  use  (.fit  29  July  lanc. 

ourselves,  if  we  want  to  make  use  of  it  for  our  own  pur-  — — —  - 
poses? — Quite  so  ;  but,  if  Indiarequired  it,  we  should  have 
to  send  it  to  India.      We  can  always  raise  troops  in 
England,  but  you  cannot  do  that  in  India,  you  cannot 
raise  white  troops  in  India. 

13.131.  We  have  all  the reserro force  here? — Yes;  for 
England. 

13.132.  (3fr.  Mowbray.)  Would  vou  consider  a  reserve 
soldier  who  has  been  trained  in  India,  a  more  effective 
reserve  man  than  a  man  who  has  been  trained  only  at 
home  P — For  European  warfare  the  soldier  trained  in  India 
is  not  so  good  as  the  man  trained  at  home. 

13.133.  [Chairman.)  Well,  on  that  point  (in  paragraph 
23)  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  says  that,  apart  from  the  as- 
sistance rendered  by  India  in  time  of  war,  India  affords 
the  best  training  ground  for  the  British  Army  in  peace ; 
the  senice  is  hherally  paid,  attractive  and  a  large  and 
valuable  part  of  the  reserve  consists  of  men  whose 
training  has  been  almost  entirely  acquired  in  India.  How 
fitr  would  you  admit  this  argument,  and  perhaps  I  may  ask 
you  whether  you  would  admit  it  as  a  ground  for  rebate  P  ■ 
— I  do  not  admit  the  argument  at  all ;  I  do  not  think  that 
India  is  a  very  good  training  ground  for  our  soldiers  for 
warfare  out  of  India.'  It  is  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  in  no 
way  that  I  know  is  India  as  good  a  ground  for  the  training 
of  the  British  soldier  for  European  Avarfare  as  Aldershot, 
for  instance. 

13,134-5._  Do  not  the  warlike  operations  which  take 
place  in  India  make  it  a  good  training  ground  for  soldiers  P 
—  The  little  wars  there  train  our  man  admirably  for  Indian 
warfare.  They  are  admirable  ;  a"  they  accustom  our  men 
to  being  shot  at.  These  little  wars  are  invaluable  to  our 
men,  much  better  than  home  peace  training:  but  the 
ordinary  peace  training  in  India  which  lasts  for  about  Uiree 
or  four  mouths  in  the  year  practically  is  noj  as  good  a 
training  for  European  warfare  as  they  get  in  Englannwhere 
they  are  training  all  the  year  round,  and  under  the  con- 
ditions that  they  would  have  tu  fight,  if  rcquirtil,  for 
warfare  in  any  European  Cv)untry.  In  Indiii  they  obtain,  I 
think,  and  acquire  false  notions  of  what  active  service  in 
Europe  is  like  ;  they  have  servants  to  look  after  them,  they 
have  men  to  cook  for  them.  They  have  men  to  perform 
all  the  work  that  is  done  by  soldiers  for  themselves  in 
England,  and  in  the  same  way  officers  go  into  the  field  with 
a  number  of  sen-anta,  and  they  have  luxuries  that  are  un- 
known in  Europe  where  men  would  have  to  make  long 
marches  and  to  bivouac  in  all  sorts  of  bad  weather  from 
one  month  to  another. 

13,136.  In  paragraphs  17  and  18  Sir  Henry  Waterfield 
says  that,  when  the  system  of  short  service  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Cardwell,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  it  would 
not  entail  any  additional  charge  on  India;  but  that  it 
has  in  fact  imposed  a  heavy  additional  charge  on  India  for 
transport.  Sir  Henry  Waterfield  speaks  of  ibe  additional 
charge  for  transport,  but  he  passes  over  the  points  on  which 
economy  has  accrued  to  India  from  short  service.  Would 
you  give  us  your  opinion  on  the  value  of  short  service,  (l)as 
making  the  Army  more  effective  (2),  and  as  an  economical 
organisation? — Well,  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  army,  which  short 
service  has  brought  about ;  and  from  my  remembrance  of 
the  army  in  India,  and  my  knowledge  of  what  took  place 
in  campugns  that  were  a  little  before  my  time,  1  think  I 
may  cay  that  almost  invariably,  when  the  battalion  was 
ordered  on  active  service  in  India,  the  old  soldiers  remained 
behind;  the  men  who  really  fought  your  battles  for  you 
were  the  young  soldiers  of  the  battalion,  and  the  old  men 
remained  in  the  cantonments  to  look  after  the  women  and 
children.  The  men  who  really  fought  for  you  in  India  and 
who  won  your  great  battles  and  who  distinguished  tlitm- 
selves  were  about  from  21  to  28,  or,  perhaps,  you  may  say 
30,  in  those  days  of  long  service;  hut  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  private  soldier  of  30  and  over  did  much  fighting  and 
marching  for  you  in  India,  I  have  been  assured  by  men 
who  fought  throughr.ut  the  Sutlej  campaiitn  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  old  soldiers  were  left  behind,  and  certainly  I 
saw  it  in  Burma;  tin  y  were  left  behind  then.  Tiiat  was  in 
1862-3.  As  regards  the  merits  of  the  short  service,  you 
must,  first  of  all,  look  at  it  from  a  ndlitary  aspect,  and 
secondly  from  what  I  might  call  a  purely  civil  administrative 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  mistake.a  s  I  think,  to  imagine— it  is 
assumed  in  some  evidence  that  has  been  siven  before  this 
Commission — that  short  service  was  established  in  Englantl 
soleljf  and  exclusively  for  tht?  purpose  of  improving  the 
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Viscount  condition  of  the  English  army.  The  immediate  reason 
Wolseley,  why  short  service  was  established  was  that  we  could  not 
K.P.,  ^c.      obtain  recruits  to  enlist  on  long  service.    Sir  Ralph  Knox 

  knows  that  as  well  aa  I  do;  hut  at  any  rate  acyone  who 

29  July  1896.   knows  much  about  the  amiy  knows  that  perfectly  well. 

  You  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  newspapers,  and  in  this 

evidence  to  which  I  have  referred,  of  short  service  as  if  it 
had  been  merely  established  in  England  because  people 
wished  to  imitate  foreign  nations  and  to  establish  a  nev/ 
order  of  things  that  would  improve  the  army.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  establishment  of  short  sen  ice  in 
England  was  tnat  our  army  had  been  for  years  under  its 
establishment  by  about  10,<XH)  men.  "We  could  not  get 
men,  they  were  impossible  to  get,  and,  as  an  illustratioa  of 
how  muu-h  easier  it  is  to  gee  men  for  short  service  than  for 
long  service,  I  will  give  you  one  little  case  which  occurred 
not  many  years  a^'o.  Even  after  what  we  call  short  service 
now,  namely,  enlistment  for  seven  years  with  the  colours 
and  five  years  in  the  reserve,  we  could  not  obtain  the  men 
that  we  wanted  to  fill  the  Footguards,  and  there  was  a 
great  debate  as  to  what  should  be  done  ;  the  old-fashioned 
officers  were  in  despair,  and  a  great  number  of  them  said 
that  the  only  thing  was  to  go  back  to  long  service  ;  that 
they  I'ould  at  least  hold  the  men,  keep  them  there,  and 
that  they  wuuld  not  require  the  same  nuuiber  of  recruits 
every  year.  Well,  the  thing  was  debated,  and  I  em  glad  to 
say  that,  instead  resorting  to  that  modt  of  treatment, 
v/e  went  forwanl.  and,  instead  of  ioctca^ing  the  length  nf 
the  period  of  service  with  the  colours,  we  decreased  it  to 
three  years;  and  I  re.nember  the  (Juards,  who  had  been, 
before  we  established  this  new  order  of  things,  a  whole 
battalion  under  strength,  filled  up  their  number  within 
some  months,  and  at  the  present  moment,  and  ever  since 
then,  the  ranks  of  the  Ciuards  have  been  full. 

Kl,l;J7.  That  wai  by  actually  reducing  the  time  ?  That 
was  by  reducing  the  time  from  seven  years  to  three  years, 
and  than  \i  the  c<)iMiiii>n  upon  whicn  the  Fojtguard-i  enlist 
at  the  present  moment ;  c  ley  m*y  either  enlist  for  three 
years  ur  i'jr  seven  years,  hut  tue  gi^at  bulk  of  tham  enlist 
for  thre- ;  petha[is  20,  ilO,  40,  or  50  per  cent,  extend  the.r 
service  to  sevt^n  years  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  tliem  enl'st 
for  three  years,  and  leave  at  the  end  of  three  yews' 
servit  n. 

13,138,  The  really  popular  service  is  the  short  service?— 
The  more  popular  service  ;  whenever  we  have  difhculiies — 
whicl.  I  a  >i  glad  to  say  we  have  not  at  the  present  mo- 
ment— in  getting  the  3U,000  or  35.U0U  men  a  year,  or 
whatt've  ■  number  of  men  we  require  annually,  if  those  diffi> 
cultit'i-were  extended  beyond  one  year  into  several  years, 
I  think  we  should  have  to  face  the  possibility  of,  an-1  the 
advi&ahility  of,  reducing  the  service  with  the  colours  from 
seven  years  to  some  number  below  it.  That  is  as  regards 
the  n  icessity  for  short  scri'ice,  and  as  regards  its  advantages 
I  bel^'jve  myself  that  the  men  nowadays  arc  mor.":  contented, 
because  they  are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  service,  if  thrty 
dislike  it,  at  seven  years  instead  of  being  under  the  old 
systetn  of  10  years'  or  12  years'  enlistment. 

K^.l^^.  And  I  suppose,  the  great  addition  made  to  the 
Imperii  forces  in  India  after  tiie  mutiny  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  made  short  service  inevitable? — Certainly, 
short  service  would  have  been  jKistponed  for  many  a  year, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  necessity  that  we  had  of  sendmg 
out  these  10,(K)0  or  12,U00  men  anuuallyto  India. 

13.140.  The  position  really  is  that,  where  before  the 
mntiny  36,(>0()  European  troops  were  required  in  India, 
taking  the  Queen's  troops  ana  the  lt>cal  forces,  now  there 
are  about  double  that  number,  are  there  not  P  —A  little 
over  double.  • 

13.141.  You  were  speaking  about  the  old  soldiers  in  the 
older  time  nut  really  being  so  efiicient  as  the  younger 
soldiers  in  India.  In  the  evidence  that  Sir  Edwin  Collen 
gave  us,  he  dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  having  men  of 
kinger  service.  I  think  he  was  arguing  in  favour  of  a 
service  of  ten  ycari  in  India,  and  he  backed  himself  up  by 
several  cpinions.  Amongiit  others  he  quoted  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Henry  Norman,  that  from  25  to  30  years  of  age  was 
the  time  in  which  the  soldier  woa  most  useful,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  the  e\'idencc  referred  to  service  in  India.  Sir  Edwin 
also  quoted  Sir  William  Mansfi«!ld  to  the  effect  that  young 
soldiers  were  invalided  in  nmch  greater  numbers  than  old 
soldiers.  Taking  that  latter  point  first,  we  have  had  evi- 
dence  before  us  fo  show  that  the  yrunger  soldiers  are 
invalided  in  less  proportion  than  the  older  ones  ;  will  your 
experience  confirm  thatp — My  experience  would  tell  me 
that;  but,  besides  that,  I  have  the  experience  of  having 
gone  into  this  question  very  closely,  when  I  was  a  member 
(.f  the  Council  of  India.  1  took  the  question  up  very  care- 
fully, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  after  a  man  had 
been  eight  years  in  India,  the  sooner  you  get  rid  of  him  the 


better  in  the  interests  of  India ;  and  that  was  borne  out  not 
only  by  the  opinions  of  the  men  whom  I  thought  beat 
calculated  to  give  an  opinion,  but  by  the  medical  statistics 
which  I  studied.  In  the  medical  diagrams  representing  the 
piivate  soldier's  career  in  India,  the  death  and  invaliding 
rate  went  up  and  down,  until  yuu  came  to  the  eighth  year, 
and  then  it  weut  down  suddenly  Hke  a  precipice-~the 
numbers  that  invalided  and  died  after  eight  years  were  very 
large  indeed.  It  is  some  time  ago  since  I  studied  the 
question,  but  I  remember  the  result  very  well. 

13,142.  I  think  your  recollection  tallies  very  closely 
with  the  figures  liiought  out  by  Su-  Ralph  Knox  during 
Sir  Edwin  Colien's  examination.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
was  quoted  to  ua  that  in  18/2  the  death-rate  was  17 '5  per 
1,000,  the  invalided  43-6.  In  1894  the  death-rate  was  at 
16  per  1,000  and  the  invalided  very  nearly  25J  ? — Yes. 

13,14.1.  Of  course  the  difference  in  the  invaliding  is 
very  great  P — Yes,  I  believe  that  to  have  been  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  short  service  system. 

I3,l43fl.  (A/r.  Jackson.)  But  is  it  not  partly  improved 
by  the  more  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  men  lite? 
—I  think  tiiat  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  also. 

13.144.  {Sir  Jamet  Peile.)  On  the  other  hand,  I  found 
in  the  Sanitary  Commiadoners'  Report  of  1894  that  there 
was  a  column  headed  "constantly  sick;"  and  in  that 
column  the  number  of  "  constantly  sick  "in  the  British 
troops  had  increased  very  much  between  IS75  and  1894, 
fn>m  an  average  for  1870-79  of  60  per  1,(HX),  to  a  rate  in 
1891  of  90  per  1,000?— The  question  of  venereal  disease, 
of  course,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that.  Venereal 
disease  has  increased  enormously  in  India,  and  is  under- 
mining the  strcn;;th  of  our  Indian  army  owing  to  the 
abolitir>n  of  the  system  of  safeguards  that  ire  formerly 
tojk  to  prevent  it. 

13.145.  I  suppose  the  youth  of  the  soldier,  the  fact 
that  a  smaller  proportion  are  married  soldiers,  would  lead 
ro  t!iat  result,  w mil d  it  nut?— Well,  marriagu  in  the  old 
days  was  confined  tn  old  soldiers.  I  do  not  think  it  had 
much  influenre  one  way  or  another — not  upoa  the  subject 
of  venereal  disease,  if  you  mean  that 

{Chairnuin.)  I  think,  Sir  James,  that  those  figures  you 
bTought  forward  showed  that  the  real  increase  was  due  to 
venereal  disease  F 

13.146.  (Sir  James  PeUe.)  That  was  mentioned  as  one 
reason ;  and  the  other  was  the  liability  of  the  young- 
soldiers  to  enteric  fever ;  those  two  were  put  forwvrd,  not 
as  positive  facts,  but  as  theories,  probable  reasons.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  return  in  that  report  for  the  native 
troops  the  "  constantly  sick  *'  column  showed  a  diminish' 
ing,  instead  of  an  increasing,  figure  P— Th^are  not  subject 
to  venereal. 

la,H7.  Exactly. 

13,148.  {Chairman.)  Well,  there  was  another  figure  also 
mentioned  at  that  time,  which  is  curious  iu  the  direction  in 
which  you  have  been  speaking,  namely  this,  that  dividing 
the  force  in  India  into  thoae  ander  25  and  those  over  25 
49  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  of  invalids  were  under  25.' 
and  51  per  oent.  over  25 ;  but,  whereas  the  force  under  25 
conartituted  two-thirds  of  the  whole  force,  the  result,  if  the 
figures  are  true,  must  show  tiiat  there  is  less  invaliding 
among  the  young  men  under  25  than  among  those  over  23 
years  of  age? — ^Naturally. 

13J.49.  Given  100  soldiere  invalided,  49  of  tboae  would 
be  under  25.  and  51  over  P — Yes. 

13.150.  But,  as  the  49  would  represent  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  force,  it  seems  clear  that,  if  these  figures  are  correct 
there  is  less  invaliding  in  the  younger  men  than  then  ii 
in  the  old.   That  is  what  I  wish  to  bring  out  P — Yes. 

13.151.  You  have  given  us  your  view  of  the  short 
service  system  in  respect  of  making  the  army  effective,  do 
you  think  it  an  econ:>  uical  organisatioc  also? — It  is  most 
economical  for  India  certainly.  It  is  economical  all  round 
I  thmk,  but  especially  economical  for  India,  because  they 
have,  practically  speaking,  no  pensions,  except  those  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  to  pro\-ide ;  but  for  the 
private  soldier  they  have  no  longer  the  large  sum  to  pay  in 
pensions,  which  they  formerly  had. 

13.152.  You  have  looked  at  Sir  Ralph  Knox's  evidence, 
have  you  not  ? — Yea,  I  have  read  it.  » 

13.153.  I  would  ask  you  «enerally  whctlier  you  would 
concur  in  his  conclusions?  If  you  rea?ember,  the  figures 
pointed,  I  think,  in  thta  direction,  that  the  normal  saving 
m  pensions  would  bo  something  like  600,000/.  Against 
that  Le  put  200,000/.  deferred  pay,  and  an  increased  charge 
on  account  of  transport.  The  result  is  an  economy  upon 
the  normal  European  force  of  some  300,000/.    Would  you 
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be  prepared  from  your  experience  to  expect  snch  a  result  aa 
that  P — As  iar  as  I  <»uld  judge,  I  thought  his  fiacres  were 
incoatroverttble.  I  remember  bis  figures  were  1,100,0002. 
and  60O,0OOZ. 

13.154.  That  is  the  total  charge,  the  total  cost,  to 
England,  of  raising  these  recruits ;  but  I  am  now  speaking 
simply  of  the  effect  of  the  short  service  system,  in  regard  to 
which  he  put  on  the  one  side  the  saving  in  pensions,  and 
on  the  other  side  the  increased  charge  for  transport, 
which  is  rather  difficult  to  arrive  at,  because  the  diminution 
of  freights  bos  decreased  the  total  chanie  of  the  ti-ansports ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  number  of  men 
sent  out  has  caused  a  much  larger  comparative  expense  than 
would  have  been  incurred  if  the  old  number  of  recruits 
onl;^  had  been  supplied.  Further,  deferred  pay  must  be  put 
against  the  saving  P — ^Yes. 

13.155.  The  result  showed  that  it  is  a  very  considerable 
economy — over  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  sterling 
certainly — to  India  upon  her  normal  toree  I  agree 
entirely. 

13.156.  The  Indian  witnesses  show  that  the  charge  for 
recruits  in  the  old  local  Indian  army  was  less  than  the  present 
charge,  reckoned  in  the  same  manner,  viz.,  aa  a  capitation 
rate  on  the  effective  force  maintained  in  India  (though 
there  appears  to  be  good  refts:>n  for  thinking  it  was  more 
expensive  per  recruit,  as  it  turned  out  a  less  enectivc  article 
at  the  same  rate,  or  even  at  a  higher  rate  than  now,  notwith- 
standing that  indisputably  in  the  interval  the  cost  of 
adnunistration  has  increased).  Is  noi:  this  appuent  con< 
tradiction  due  to  the  fact  that  the  old  European  local  force 
was  enlisted  fur  life,  and  that  that  system,  as  compared 
with  short  service,  made  a  smaller  annual  dvmand  for 
recruits ;  and  that  although  each  recruit  under  the  old 
system  was  more  expensive  relatively  tlian  now,  yet,  as 
fewer  recruits  annually  were  required  per  thousand  men 
effective  in  India,  the  expense  was  actually  less?  Would 
you  give  ua  your  view  as  to  the  result  of  tlie  two  systems 
of  enlistment,  for  life  and  short  service,  and  on  the  value 
of  the  army  they  eanh  turned  out  P — Yes  ;  they  had  a  less 
effective  army, 

13,l£f7-  And  ihey  had  not  to  send  out  so  many  recruit.'', 
proportionately,  tlien  as  they  have  now  ? — Certamly  not. 

l.'J,158.  And  you  must  take  that  into  consi -deration  in 
reckoning  the  economical  result  of  short  service  P — Yp&.  I 
niijjbt  say  upon  that  and  bejiriu*;  upon  my  former  eviiJence, 
that,  the  regiment  tha*.  I  bcloiigfii  t;i  was  the  first rej^imeut 
that  landed  in  India  for  the  mutiny  in  India,  and  it  was  a 
regiment  p.jiiiposed  of  very  young  fellows  indeed.  We 
had  lost  enormously  m  the  Crimea  and  we  had  been 
decimated  at  the  Uedaii..  It  was  a  very  young  regiment, 
and,  in  cuminim  with  nearly  all  my  brother  officers,  I  was 
very  young,  and  I  was  inclined  to  make  light  of  tlie  value 
of  those  young  soldiers ;  and  amongst  ourselves  we  often 
talked  of  the  plea^ure  it  would  be  to  us  to  see  some  regi- 
ments of  the  old  type  when  we  got  to  India,  and  those 
regiments  that  had  been  in  the  colonies  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  were  composed  entirely  of  old  soldiers.  I  thmk,I  may 
confidently  say  that  1  represent  the  feelings  of  all  the  officers 
with  whom  I  was  then  associated,  when  I  say  that  within 
a  year  from  the  time  we  landed  we  thanked  Ciod  that  our 
men  were  young,  Iwcause  they  fought  so  much  better  than 
the  Old  fellows.  'I'hey  marched  much  better,  tbey  fought 
much  belter,  they  never  grumbled,-  whereas  the  old 
vuldier  was  a  cont'jiual  gruinhlcr.  Our  men,  these  young 
boys,  were  more  easily  managed,  and  were  more  amenable 
and  followed  their  officers  with  much  better  elan  and 
alacrity  than  the  old  soldier  who  hud  been  accustomed  all 
his  life  in  India  to  drink  rum,  and  was  a  beer  drinker  if  he 
was  anything  at  all.  From  that  day  up  1  myself  and  those 
who  were  thinking  officers,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
young  soldier  was  a  lietter  man,  and  did  better  service  for 
India  than  the  eld  man. 

13, LW.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Hr-d  you  any  opportunity 
of  comparing  results  between  your  own  regiment  and  the 
regiment  from  the  Cape,  for  instance  P — Yes. 

13,1 60.  Bui  how  many  of  these  men  were  alive  after  the 
second  year's  service  during  the  mutiny? — ^The  young 
men  ? 

13,161-?.  The  old  men  of  the  Cape  and  Mauritius 
regiments  P — In  one  regiment,  I  should  say,  that  the  really 
old  men  disappeared  altogether. 

13,163.  Well,  wirb  regard  to  those  regiments  1  can 
support  your  ancument  entirely,  because  an  enormous 
number  of  them  died  from  exposure  on  the  field  in  the  first 
two  years  of  their  service  in  India. 

(C&atmuin.}  And  did  you  find  the  younger  men  bear  the 
extmordinary  fatigues  of  that  time  belter  thtn  the  old 
menP 


(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes,  because  they  were  often  old  Viscount 
and  worn  out.  Wolselej,. 
(Mr.  Buekanm.)  What  do  you  mean  by  old  ?  i"*"* 

13.164.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Well,  you  had  u.cn  in    29  July  1896. 

those  days  who  were  pri'.'ates  of  IS  or  1!)  years'  Ber\-ice  ;  

th^  were  worn  outP— A  private  soldier  after  10  years' 

service  soon  fell  off  in  value  and  became  of  little  use  to 
the  British  army. 

13.165.  (Sir.  Caine.)  You  mean  in  India  P~Yes,  but 
he  was  not  of  much  use  after  that  length  of  service  any- 
where. 

13.166.  But  you  mean  in  India  P~We11,  even  the  men 
who  then  came  from  some  of  the  colonies. 

13.167-  (Chairman.)  We  have  had  impressed  upon  us 
the  desirability  of  extending  Indian  service,  some  say  to 
eight  years,  some  say  to  10  years,  and  that  evidence  looks 
rather  with  regret  to  the  disappearance  of  the  old  local 
force,  that  was  enlisted  for  life ;  but,  I  presume,  there  is  no 
question  from  what  you  have  told  us,  that  you  would  not 
approve  such  a  proposition  ? — Not  in  the  interests  of  India. 
I  might  add  also,  that,  if  we  increased  the  length  of  time 
that  we  keep  a  man  in  India  to  eight,  or  nine  years,  you 
would  take  out  of  his  life,  practically,  the  whole  of 
the  best  part  of  it,  and  1  feel  you  would  be  hound  to  give 
him  a  jrension'  for  ever  afterwards.  If  you  keep  a  man 
beyond  the  seven  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  certainly 
beyond  eight,  yon  cut  out  such  a  large  block  of  tiie  most 
usefiirperiod  of  his  life  that,  I  think  in  hononr  you  are 
bound  to  give  him  a  pension,  and  keep  him  from  poverty 
for  the  rest  of  his  existence. 

13.168-  70.  That  is  very  interesting  evidence  to  us; 
when  it  was  represented  to  Sir  Edwin  Collen,  when  he  was 
arguing  for  extended  service,  that  that  would  inevitably 
entail  a  grant  of  |>ensirms,  he  said  he  did  not  sec  it.  Welt, 
of  course,  the  extended  service  does  not  exi-;t,  and  we, 
therefore,  cannot  say  what  would  be  the  c:)st.  I  should 
venture  to  think,  looking  to  the  effect  of  jiublic  opinion 
here,  that  in  all  probability  for  soldiers  of  long  service  of 
that  kind  you  would  have  motions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  I'or  pensions  ? — And  it  would  react  Ujion  our 
recruiting  very  largely,  if  there  uere  scattered  throughnflf 
Kngland  a  hirge  number  of  private  sol'liers  who  had  been 
eight  or  ten  years  in  India,  and  who  had  come  home  more 
or  Isss  broken  do«-n  after  a  time,  who  had  lost  a'l  con- 
nection with  brothers  and  uncles,  and  people  in  England 
who  could  help  them  to  employment,  and  who  being,  tlic-e- 
fore,  out  of  employment  swsrmed  into  the  workhouses ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever  that  it  woubi  seriously 
affect  the  recruiting  market. 

13.171.  [Mr.  Buchanan.)  For  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
good  fighting  reserve  men,  whoin  you  irentioned  before, 
wht*t  is  the  maximum  time  of  service  that  you  tbink  a 
man  should  undfrgo  in  India  ? — I  think  seven  years,  but 
he  is  kept  sometimes  i^uite  eijfht  in  urgent  cases,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  there  should  he  power  to  do  that ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  our  men  should  serve  lontter  in  India 
than  seven  years—  1  think  that  six  years  would  be  a  better 
period. 

13.172.  (Mr.  Mowbray,)  But  now  that  soldiers  are 
enlisted  for  seven  years,  if  they  cannot  so  out  until  the  age 
of  20,  they  do  nut  get  seven  years  in  India  ? — No,  they 
do  not. 

13.173.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  having  the 
time  extended  to  seven  years  ectually  in  India  P — I  should; 
for  the  reason  that  I  have  just  given,  namely  that  if  you 
take  all  that  h  valuable  out  of  a  man's  life — and  t  think 
that  from  lb  to  25  or  26  is  the  most  valuable  time  of  a 
Mian's  life — you  are  bound  to  provide  for  him  somehow  or 
other. 

13,17-t.  And  that,  of  course,  would  be  extending  practi- 
cally his  term  of  service  to  about  eight  and  a  half  or  nine 
years  p — Yes. 

13,175.  (Chairman.)  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  service 
of  the  man  in  India,  if  you  were  really  to  take  the  average, 
is  considerably  above  five  years  ?  Sir  Edwin  Collen  told 
us  that  the  average  which  he  took  merely  upon  the  men 
returning  in  a  year  was  5  years  4  months  ;  but  the  figures 
which  were  put  before  us  showed,  I  think,  that  out  of  the 
72,001)  or  74,000  men  that  are  in  India,  certainly  something 
approaching  to  one-third  were  men  of  over  ^6  years  of  age. 
If  that  is  the  case  does  not  that  point  to  a  considerable 
number  of  men  for  one  reason  or  another  re-eng^ing,  or 
remaining  on  voluntarily,  a  good  bit  in  excess  of  the  five 
ye^rs  P — Well,  of  course,  all  the  non-commissioned  officers 
are  in  that  category,  and  they  are  a  large  body  of  men. 
They  are  men  as  a  rule  over  25  years  of  age,  and  they 
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ViscoUni      constitute  a  lar^e  number;  but  I  hare  not  seen  the 

Wolseley,      papers  you  refer  to,  and  I  do  not  kno^r  the  statistics. 

K.P^  ^e.         13,176.  It  was  Sir  Edwin  Coilen's  evidence,  answer  6273  : 

  _"  A  totftlof  l,6i4oat  of  74,799  (under  2()  years  of  age). 

29  Jnly  1896.   i.  But  then  we  come  to  the  men  of  the  regiments,  and  I  find 

  "  that  from  20  t-o  21  years  of  age  there  were  6,O04»  (I  am 

*'  stating  tbe  roundnumber);  from  21  to 22,  9,400;  from  2*2 
•'  to23,10,iOL'ifrom23to 24, 10,000;  from 24 to 26, 9,000; 
<'  from  25  to  26,  8,000;  from  26  to  27,5,700;  then  27 
to  29.  7,000,  taking  the  two  years  tMrether;  and  then 
*'  tibove  that  age,  29  to  30  and  upwards,  something  like 
"  ft.nOO  men  ?  "Well,  I  should  call  that  a  very  adnurably 
constituted  nrmy  as  regards  age.  Perhaps  there  are  too 
many  men  too  old  in  it;  but  in  other  ways  it  is  an 
admirably  constituted  army,  1  should  say,  looking  at  it 
as  a  fighting  machine,  as  r^wrd?  its  age  constitution. 

13,177  You  have  hud  actual  expeiience  of  the  time  when 
the  old  Indian  local  force  was  in  existence ;  and  I  would 
ask  you  whether  you  could  give  us  your  experience,  because 
you  must  naturally  have  seen  the  old  local  regiments  in 
service  alongside  of  the  Queen's  regiments? — I  have  very 
often.  Of  nourse,  the  whole  artiUery  force  of  India  be- 
longed to  the  East  India  Company's  service  before  the 
Queen  took  overthc  Indian  army.  As  regards  the  fighting 
qualities  nt  the  artillery,  I  do  not  suppose  any  army  ci>uld 
turn  out  better  fighting  material,  'I'lie  officers  were  first- 
late,  they  could  not  be  better,  and  the  men  fought 
majtnificently  wherever  they  were  called  upon  to  fight.  I 
think  their  discipline — this  may  be  a  criticism  that  arises 
from  prejudice,  but  I  give  it  you  for  what  it  is  worth — was 
not  aa  good  as  the  discipline  in  the  Queen's  service.  I  was 
associated,  as  I  told  you  before,  with  two  regiments  of  the 
Compiiny's  European  troops,  and  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  had  in  the  army  two  finer  battalions,  'i'hey  were 
splendidly  turned  out,  beautifully  equipped,  beautifully 
drilled,  reinarknbly  wcll-^fgcered,  with  officers  of  a  very 
&up>rior  social  position,  and  in  every  way  they  were  quite 
equal,  I  think,  to  alt  appearance  to  our  men.  iStill,  1 
think  there  was  a  slight  nuance  of  difference  as  regards 
the  discipline  oftho&etwo  regiments  when  compared  with 
the  English  regiments  which  were  not  local.  I  was  after- 
wards associated  with  other  locEtl  European  regiments  during 
the  mutiny,  and  they  were  decidedly  inferior  to  those  two 
regiments,  and,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  inferior  in 
discipline  to  the  Queen's  regiments. 

I3jl7^*.  If  I  remember  right,  there  was — I  tliink  it  was 
after  the  mutiny,  but  somewhere  aboLit  that  time— a 
difficulty  which  went  by  the  name,  probably  an  exaggerated 
one,  of  the  white  mutiny,  was  there  not  P— Yes. 

13.179.  Did  not  that  arise  in  the  local  force  P—'fhat ' 
arose  in  the  Bengal  Horse  Artillery.    Sir  Donald  StewMt 
knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.    I  think  a  gentleilian's 
son  was  the  man  who  was  the  prindpal  culprit. 

(Sir  DontUd  Stewart.)  It  arose  when  the  transfer  of  the 
East  India  Company's  European  troops  to  the  Crown  took 
phice.  The  Govemmentofthedsy  refused, nonrithstanding 
the  urgent  solicitation  of  tbe  Commander-in-Chief,  to  give 
the  men  a  small  bounty  on  their  transfer.  The  Govern- 
ment said  "  No;  the  law  enables  us  to  make  this  transfer 
"  without  giving  them  anything,  and  we  will  not  do  it." 
They  weie  urged  by  those  who  knew  the  men  and  under- 
stood their  habits  and  customs  and  thoughts ;  and,  though 
it  was  usual  on  the  transfer  from  one  regiment  to  another, 
from  one  service  to  another,  to  nive  something  in  the  way 
of  bounty,  the  Government  were  obstinate  and  would  not 
do  it;  the  consequence  was  that  the  men  declined  the 
offer  of  Government,  and  were  eventually  sent  home  Mid 
discharged. 

13.180.  {Chairman.)  That  would  not  be  any  proof  of 
laxity  of  discipline;  it  ivas  a  distinct  grievance  on  the  part 
of  the  men  ? — Yes,  they  considered  it  so,  and  Lord  Clyde, 
I  should  like  to  add,  took  their  part. 

13.181.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart')  Quite  bo;  and  the  men 
•                 had  the  sym^thy  of  theur  officiers  P*— And  of  the  Com- 

mander-in-Cmef  in  India. 

13.182.  Entirely;  and  it  cost  the  country  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds  to  get  these  men  back  again  into 
the  ranks.   That  is  what  was  called  the  white  mutiny. 

13.183.  {Chairman.)  The  India  Office  argue  that  England 
has  not  treated  India  justly  in  the  arrangement,  under 
which  the  two  powers  borrow  troops  from  one  another.  It 
is  asserted  that,  when  India  borrowed  from  England  troops 
for  the  mutiny,  she  had  to  pay  all  the  charges  of  thCM 
troops,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  whereas  when  England 
borrows  troops  from  India,  India  has  to  pay  the  ordinary 
charges.  Is  it  not  ihe  case  tiiat  at  the  time  of  the  mutiny 
England  lent  a  large  force  to  Indio,  and,  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  then  created,  she  had  to  raise  new  battaliona  and 


embody  militia  P— That  is  the  case.  Tbe  militia  wu 
called  out.  Most  of  them  wert,  I  think,  embodied 
before  the  mutiny  broke  oat,  and  were  about  being  dis- 
charged, but  they  were  kept  on.    I  am  not  quite  certain ; 

but  some  of  them  certainly  were, 

13,181.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  With  reference  to  the  ques> 
tion  that  was  asked  roe  on  the  same  pi»nt,  I  hare  gjt 
some  information  as  to  how  the  militia  etood  durmg 
that  time.  I  find  that  47  regiments  were  embodied  in 
September,  October,  and  Novembo',  1857*  their  sb«ngth 
on  1st  December  of  that  year  being  30,149  rank  and  file. 
On  1st  January  1858.  31,163.  In  April,  May,  June,  and 
August  1858,  17  regiments  were  disembodied.  Strength 
on  Ist  September  1868,  18,563,  rank  and  file.  Two  more 
regiments  were  embodied  in  October  1858.  Strength  on 
Ist  January  185!',  19,545,  rank  and  file.  Four  regiments 
were  disembodied  in  March,  and  eight  embodied  in  April 
1859.  Strength  on  Ist  July  1859,  20,457,  rank  and  file. 
Strength  on  1st  January  I860,  22,033.  I'he  remaining 
regiments  were  disembodied  during  1860  and  the  early 
part  of  1861.  Strength  on  1st  July  1860,  11,535  rank  and 
file.  Strength  on  lat  January  1861,  4,834.?— And  we 
raised  26  new  battalions  to  replace  those  regiments  we  sent 
abroad. 

13.185.  (Chairman.)  And,  of  course,  to  whatever  extent 
England  replaced  men  she  sent  to  India,  she  acted  on  tlw 
arrangement  now  in  forre  ;  because  under  the  arrangement 

,  now  in  force,  if  India  raises  a  single  man  to  replace  the 
men  she  lends  to  England,  then  the  whole  charge  passes  on 
to  England? — Yea,  that  is  the  understood  thing. 

13.186.  In  paragraph  21  of  page  10,  Sir  Henry  Water- 
field's  paper,  the  India  Officu  say: — "  The  revenues  of 
'•■  India  have  been  charged  with  the  cost  of  many  '•hange* 
"  in  organisation,  not  specially  necessary  for  the  efficienty 
"  of  the  army  in  this  country,  and  with  the  cost  ol' 
"  troops  employed  on  Imiwr.al  service  beyond  the  limits 
"  of  India.  jVliUions  of  mcney  have  been  epent  on 
'*  increasing  the  army  of  India,  on  armaments  and  on 
"  fortifications  to  provide  for  the  security  of  India,  not 
"  against  domestic  enemies  or  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
"  the  warlike  people  of  a:^oining  countries,  but  to  main- 
"  tain  the  supremacy  of  British  power  in  the  East.  The 
"  scope  of  all  these  great  and  costly  measures  readies  far 
"  beyond  Indian  limits,  and  the  poller^  which  dictates 
"  them  is  an  Imperial  policy.  We  claim,  tiicrefore,  that 
*'  in  the  maintenance  of  the  British  forces  in  this  countn, 
"  a  just,  and  even  liberal,  view  should  be  taken  of  the 
**  cha^;es  which  should  legitimately  be  made  against 

Indian  revenues."  Would  you  consider  that  the  changes 
in  oi^nisation  intended  to  make  the  army  more  efficient 
have  no  interest  for  India?  You  will  observe  that  this 
paragraph  speaks  of  the  changes  in  the  organisation  as 
having  been  made  in  the  English  army  without  refierence 
to  India.  To  many  of  us  it  would  naturally  appear  that 
any  change  in  organisation,  which  really  made  the  army 
more  efficient,  was  as  advantageous  to  India  as  to  England  ? 
— So  I  think.  My  idea,  with  regard  to  the  charges 
generally  for  the  troops  in  Indm,  is  that  India  should  pay 
for  everything  connected  with  the  army.  Supposing  we 
had  not  India,  supposing  India  did  not  belong  to  us,  the 
difference  between  the  army  establishment  that  you  would 
have  then  and  what  we  have  now  is  the  amount  we  should 
charge  India  for  the  English  troops  stationed  there.  As 
regards  the  cost  of  fortifications  and  batteries,  and  defences 
on  the  sea  coast,  if  we  had  no  India  we  should  have  no 
batteries,  no  defences,  and  therefore,  aa  it  is  for  India  that 
these  batteries  are  maintained,  India  should  pay  for  them. 

13,18/.  Then  we  should  not  have  the  British  empire  and 
British  rule  in  India  to  be  maintained? — No,  I  say  sup- 
posing we  bad  no  British  rule  in  India  to  be  maintuned, 
we  should  not  hare  those  batteries  and  these  fortifications 
that  are  referred  to  in  that  extract  but  that,  as  we  hare 
India,  and  these  batteries,  India  ahould  pay  for  them. 

13.188.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  But  is  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  British  rule  that  all  this  British  army  and 
British  fortifications  and  all  these  aro  there P— No;  it  is 
for  the  purpose  

13.189.  If  British  rule  were  not  there  you  would  not 
care  a  straw  for  India  and  would  not  go  there  P — Quite. 

13.190.  And  you  would  not  impose  a  British  army  upon 
India  ? — We  do  not  impose  a  British  army  upon  Inma ; 
India  asks  for  it. 

13.191.  You  hare  a  large  Eiu^pean  army  imposed  upon 
India  for  the  purpose  of  niaintuning  British  rule  P— Why 
do  you  use  the  word  "  imposed  '*  P 
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13,192.  Because  it  is  not  with  our  consent;  we  hav 
lice  ;  India  has  no  voice  P— That  is  a  point  I  canno 
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13.193.  (JIfr.  Oaine.)  May  I  ask,  on  the  principle  that 
joa  have  just  laid  dowa,  do  jou  think  that  India  should 
pay  for  Aden  ? — I  think  that,  if  we  had  had  no  India,  we 
should  never  have  had  an  Aden. 

13.194.  Do  you  not  think  that  Australia  and  the  Cape 
are  just  as  much  interested  in  Aden  as  India  ? — I  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  it  was  originallv  established — I  do  not 
remember  in  what  year  it  was  estaolished — before  we  had 
any  very  great  interests  in  Australia;  the  East  India 
Company  ti&d  previously  taken  possession  of  Aden.  Is 
not  that  the  case.  Sir  Donald  P 

13>195.  (>S'tr  pomald  Stewart.)  Yes ;  of  course  it  was 
to  snppOTt  our  line  of  oommanicmons  the  Red  Sea  ? — 
Yee. 

13.196.  (JIfr.  Game.)  Yes,  bat  our  line  of  oonununic»> 
tions  hy  the  Red  Sea,  since  the  Sues  Caiul  was  made, 
is  of  interest  to  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions  east 
of  the  Atlantic  ?— Aden  was  occupied  long  before  the  canal 
was  nude. 

13.197.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  Oh,  about  70  years  ago  P 
— ^That  is  what  I  say. 

13.198.  (  Wr.  Gaine.)  But  Aden  is  surely  no  longer  an 
exclusively  Indian  interest  P — Aden  is  of  use  to  English 
commerce,  because  our  conmierce  could  find  a  certain 
amount     protection  under  its  batteries. 

13.199.  But  India  pays  the  whole  coat  of  Aden  P — I 
think  that  we  pay  part  of  the  fortifications  of  Aden.  I  do 
not  know.   Is  not  that  the  case  P 

13^.  (Jfr.  Buehanan.)  But  would  you  recognise. 
Lord  Wolseley,  that  Aden  is  an  Imperial  fivtresi  P — It  is 
Imperial  and  Indian. 

13.201.  And  Indian  ;  but  it  is  not  exclusively  Indian  P — 
No,  I  suppose  you  may  say  it  is  not  exclusively  Indian. 

13.202.  But  it  may  have  been  exdnsively  Indian,  when 
it  was  first  taken  possession  of,  before  the  Suez  Canal  was 
made  P— Yes. 

13,303.  It  may  have  been  then,  but  it  is  not  now  P— I  do 

not  think  that  its  position  is  alt^d. 

13.204.  But  its  position  in  relation  to  the  Empire  is 
altered? — In  what  wayP  Because,  if  Aden  was  es- 
tablished before  tlie  Suez  Canal  was  made,  which 
is  practically  before  the  E^rptian  route  to  India  was 
worked  out,  it  was  then  constdered  to  be  of  sufficient  value 
to  India  to  keep  troops  there.  I  do  nut  see  that  the  fact 
oS  the  Sues  Canal  hanng  been  opmed  and  being  used  by 
people  gcdng  to  AustraUa  diniinis&es  the  value  to  India  at 
all  of  Aden,  althongh  the  value  of  it  to  other  colonies  may 
have  extended. 

13.205.  It  surely  extends  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  P  We 
have,  <tf  course,  made  large  annexations  in  Eastern  AMca, 
and  in  man^  other  parts  of  the  East  beyond  the  Red  Sea, 
beyond  India,  and  sorely  Aden  has  become  much  more  an 
Impoiid  fortress  P — None  of  our  transports  to  AMcs  go 
through  the  Sues  Canal. 

13,205a.  (Mr.  Game.)  But  our  trade  does?— Oh,  no, 
our  trade  goes  round  the  Cape,  round  the  west  oout  of 
Africa. 

13.206.  If  you  could  conceive  it  possible  that  India  were 
withdrawn  from  the  British  Empire,  would  you  advocate 
the  abandonment  of  Aden  ? — ^That  is  a  diffiioult  problem 
which  would  take  a  long  time  to  solve. 

13.207.  (Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  But,  while  the  value  of 
Aden  to  India  may  remain  the  same,  is  not  the  value  of 
Aden  to  the  Empire  at  large  very  greatly  increased  by 
reason  of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  by  the 
extension  of  our  possessions  in  East  Africa,  and  by  the 
development  of  Australia? — I  do  not  think  that  Africa 
has  much  to  do  with  it,  because  the  great  trade  with 
Africa  does  not  go  through  the  Suez  Cuoal.  What  part 
of  it  goes? 

(Mr.  Caine.)  The  trade  to  Zanzibar. 

13.208.  {Sir  Andrew  SetAle.)  And  do  not  steamers  go 
down  through  the  Suez  Cftnal  and  the  Red  Sea  to  the  east 
coast  of  AfnoL  and  Mauritius  P — know,  that  part  does  { 
but  the  greatest  )iart  of  our  AMcan  trade  gOM  ronnd  the 
west  coast  of  AMca. 

13.209.  {Mr.  Caitte.)  I  am  speaking  of  the  trade  to  the 
east,  not  the  west  P — Yes. 

13.210.  [Ckainaan.)  I  see  Aden  was  acquired  by  the 
fiast  India  Company  in  lH.'t8  in  the  interests  of  Bbi|>[)tng 
imsaing  between  India  and  the  Red  Ses,  as  a  coaling 
station,  and  for  purposes  of  protection  in  cases  of  ship* 
wreck  P— Yes,  1«38. 
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13.211.  But,  when  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Viacauni 
necessity  of  Aden  as  a  fortress  to  the  trade  of  AustraUa,  WoUd^, 
ought  we  no^,  befiare  expressing  an  o[Hnion  upon  that,  to  K.P., 

fonn  some  opinion  of  what  the  real  value  of  Aden  is  P   I  '  

think,  as  it  has  been  put  to  yon.  the  increase  of  trade  1896. 
through  the  Sues  Cuial  has  added  what  I  mtiy  call     "— '  — 
impenat  importance  to  Aden ;  but  Aden  does  not  matter 

in  times  of  peace.  It  is  in  times  of  war  that  the  Imperial 
fortress  would  become  necessary,  and  can  one  suppose  that 
the  trade  with  the  east  would  go  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
if  war  broke  out?-— Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

13.212.  Therefore  Aden  would  be  oat  of  the  question 
ihm  P — As  regudB  the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war,  please 
do  not  base  any  cdcnlations  upon  it,  because  it  would 
probably  he  destroyed  by  either  one  or  other  c$  the 
belli^ents. 

13^13.  (Mr.  Caine.)  But  surdy  if  we  were  at  war  with 
Russia  under  existing  circumstances,  we  could  use  the 
Suez  Canal  with  perfect  safety  ? — Oh,  quite  so. 

13.214.  That  is  the  very  contingency  you  have  to  con- 
sider with  regard  to  India  P — Russia.  Of  course,  those 
questions  introduce  very  large  calculationa  of  policy, 
because  I  might  immediately  turn  round  and  answer  you 
by  saying  *'  We  are  not  likely  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
"  And  Russia  is  not  likely  to  go  to  war  with  us,  unless 
**  she  had  very  strong  naval  allies." 

13.215.  We  were  very  nearly  going  to  war  with  Russia 
in  regard  to  Penjdeh,  for  instance  P — At  that  time  but  few 
thought  that  Russia  intended  to  go  to  war  with  us. 

13.216.  We  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  and  made  great 

£ reparations  for  a  Russian  war?— Yes,  that  opens  a  very 
Lige  question.  I  do  not  believe  Russia  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  to  war,  if  you  mean  that.  That  opens 
up  a  very  large  question,  which  it  is  not  for  me  to  enter 
upon. 

13.217.  We  spent  five  millions  of  money  on  the  sbren^h 
of  it.  You  are  aware  that  over  27  per  cent,  of  the  ships 
going  to  India  stop  at  AdenP — I  accept  the  statement 
oom  you. 

13.218.  And  33  per  cent,  go  round  the  Cape  to  Hong 
Kong  and  with  our  eastern  commerce  P — Our  ships  do 
not  go  to  the  Cape  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

13^19.  They  go  to  Zanzibar  P— Not  to  the  Cape  though ; 
there  is  no  trade  with  South  Africa  at  all  through  the 
canal. 

13.220.  They  go  to  Mauritius  ;  thej  go  down  that  aide 
ot  Africa  to  that  extent  ? — Yea. 

13.221.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  adjustment  of  the 
expense  of  Aden  that  India  should  be  charged  277,000  Rx. 
whilst  Great  Britain  only  pays  16,000  Rx.  P— I  rhink  that 
ia  a  fair  division — I  did  not  know  we  paid  so  much  — 
India  subscribes  little  to  thu  cost  of  the  English  navy,  and 
it  .is  the  English  navy  which  practically  defends  Aden  ; 
you  must  depend  upon  the  navy  as  the  first  great  line  of 
defence  for  Aden,  and  England  pays  for  that  navy;  I 
imagine  India's  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  tiie  navy 
is  a  bagatelle. 

13.222.  100,000/  P— Well,  that  would  not  buy  a  gunboat. 

1-3,223.  [Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  If  it  be  fair  that  this  question 
ia  to  be  raised  by  India  as  regards  Aden,  wonid  it  not  be 
equally  fair  that  the  same  question  should  be  raised  by 
the  English  Government  as  retards  Gibraltar  and  Malta  P 
— Oh,  quite. 

13.224.  It  is  the  same  question,  only  from  the  other 
point  of  view  P — ^Tes ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  question  that 
18  worth  considering  myself. 

13.225.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  That  is  |^ng  on  the  as8ump> 
-tion  that  the  two  Empires,  India  and  England,  are 

practically  two  independent  contracting  Powers;  and  I 
understand  that  Lord  Wolseley  does  fake  that  Une  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  army,  that  you  should  deal  with  the 
Indian  array  and  the  cost  of  the  Indian  army  just  aa  yon 
would  ov«  a  counter  P— Mo ;  I  do  not  start  from  those 
premises,  you  do. 

13.226.  No;  but  perhaps  yon  will  rsoollect  what  yon 
said  during  the  discussion  on  the  military  chaises  on 
India.  I  think  you  said  that  India  ought  to  pay  every 
farthing  of  military  cost,  which  this  country  would  not 
have  incurred  if  she  had  not  India  P — Which  our  possession 
of  India  entails ;  I  think  so  still. 

13.227.  I  may  not  have  representetl  you  quite  fairly  P — 
Oh,  yes,  you  have  quite  fairly  represented  me. 

13,22S.  Surely  you  recognise  that  the  {tosseaaion  of 
India  really  constitutes  the  main  part  of  our  Iruperial 
possessions;  and  that,  if  we  did  not  hold  India,  we 
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would  not  be  Ml  Imparitl  power  in  the  Bense  that  we  an  at 
the  present  moment  P— We  should  not  be  so  g*eat  a 
power,  certainly  not. 

13.229.  Surely  the  up-keep  of  tne  fore^  neoeaaaiy  to 
defend  tbia,  which  is  the  chief  of  our  Imperial  posMasiona, 
is  an  oblintion,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  whole 
Empire  P— ^  do  not  think  so. 

13.230.  You  do  not  P — No,  I  do  not.  indeed. 

13;230a.  You  deny,  then,  the  Imperial  nature  of  our 
poBfleBBton  of  Indi&P — No,  I  think  it  is  a  part  of  the 
£mpire  of  Enf[land. 

13.231.  But,  qud  our  military  obligations,  would  you 
deny  that  the  home  country  has  any  Imperi&l  obligation  for 
the  defence  of  India  ?— On  the  contrary,  the  whole  tenour 
of  my  evidence— I  am  ah«id  I  must  have  explained  myself 
very  badly — was  meant  tu  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
Eoglish  army,  which  we  maintain  ta  England  as  a  reserve, 
would  be  sent  to  India  whenever  India  requires,  and  for 
that  reserve  India  pays  nothing. 

13.232.  But,  quA  compensation,  you  have  laid  down  the 
proposition  that  India  ought  to  pay  every  farthing  of 
military  expense  P — And  naval  too,  I  would  go  ao  tat  aa  to 
aay. 

13.233.  And  naval  too  P— Yes. 

13.234.  Well,  surely,  that  is,  aa  for  as  expenditure 
goes,  to  relieve  the  home  oountrr  of  all  obluwtion  fiv 
ezpendttnfe  for  the  defence  of  India P — No;  I  bare  teied 
to  ezplun  to  you  already  that  we  keep  a  very  Ui^ie  army 
in  England  for  many  purposes ;  and  one  of  the  many 
purposes,  for  which  we  maiiibun  this  large  array  in  England, 
IS  that  it  should  be  available  in  any  case  of  emergency  for 
India  to  do  what  we  did  for  hn  in  1857,  which  is,  to  send 
out  a  large  array  to  put  down  anything  like  an  emtmie  or 
a  mutiny  in  the  country,  or  to  defend  its  shores  or  its 
frontiers. 

13,236.  May  not  the  same  thing  be  said  about  the  Indian 
army  with  regard  to  English  requirements.  We  are  drawing 
upon  the  Indian  army  for  Soalcim  at  the  present  nuMuent. 
We  draw  upon  the  Indian  annj  for  other  purposes.  The 
Indian  army  is  aa  much  a  reserve  for  our  purposes,  as  our 
army  is  for  their  purpwwe  P — Surely  your  arithmetic  will 
not  carry  that  out;  once  in  a  way  India  sends  one  or 
two  or  three  battalions  to  a  place  like  Suakim  for  a  few 
months,  whereas  we  keep  a  large  garrison  of  72,000  or 
73,000  English  boops  in  India  pennanmtly. 

13.236.  But  1  was  speaking  of  troops  over  and  above 
and  beyond  those  troops  that  we  keep  in  India.  You 
speak  of  the  British  army  as  a  reserve  force  for  Indian 
requirements.  Surely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about 
the  Indian  armr,  that  it  is  a  reserve  force  for  English  re< 

7uirementsP — May  I  say  that  I  should  not  like  to  put  our 
ndian  troops  in  front  of  European  soldiers. 

13.237.  (^r.  Caine.)  I  think  you  might  with  perfect 
safety  P— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  fight  France  or  Germany 
with  Indian  troops. 

13.238.  (Mr.  BuekoMn.)  That  is  not  the  question  P— It 
is  quite  the  question  if  you  aay  the  Indian  army  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  reserve  to  meet  the  Buroueaa  needs  of 
England. 

13.239.  The  qneatton  is  m&  rey^ard  to  expenditure  P— 
That  ia  quite  another  question— expenditure. 

13,240-1.  {Mr.  Came.)  When  you  brought  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  who  were  you  going  to  confront  them 
withP  There  were  none  but  European  troopa  for  them 
to  meet  there  P — I  was  not  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  I  cannot 
tell  yon  what  the  reason  of  that  was. 

13.242.  (Mr.  Mowbray.)  In  that  case  I  think  England 
pud  the  whole  of  the  expense  P — The  whole  of  the  expense. 

13.243.  {Mr.  Naoroji.)  When  you  use  the  phrase  that 
"India  requires"  or  "when  India's  emergency  takes 
place"  what  do  you  mean  P  It  is  not  India  toat  requires 
these  troops  annually ;  properly  speaking  i<9  it  not  Great 
Britain  that  requires  these  troops  there  to  maintain  her 
own  rule  there ;  otberwise  India  would  not  require  any 
troops  &ora  you? — I  am  aft^d  I  cannot  answer  that 
question. 

13.244.  Is  it  not  for  British  purposes  P — I  hope  you  will 
excuse  me  and  pardon  ine,  but  that  ia  a  aubjeot  I  cannot 
go  into. 

13.245.  It  is  rather  unfair  that  repeatedly  the  expression 
is  used  "India's  wants  and  India s  requirements,"  and 
that  these  things  are  required  in  India's  intereaCa,  when  in 
reality  it  is  all  British  interests,  Britisb  wants,  Britisb 
purposes,  in  order  to  maintain  British  rule  in  India  and 
noming  from  fih^land  can  ever  be  required. 


(Mr.  JacksoH.)  But  surely  that  assumea  that  the  British 
rule  in  India  is  of  no  value  to  India. 

(Mr.  Namrofi.)  It  ia  of  value  to  India^  but  it  ia  of  value 
to  Great  Britun  alao. 

(Mr.  Jackson.)  Then,  if  it  is  of  value  to  India,  it  is  fw 
India's  requirements,  India's  interests,  India's  wants. 

(Mr.  Naorqii.)  It  is  for  Britain  also.  Whatever  is 
necessary  for  British  rule  should  be  supplied  by  Britain  ju&t 
aa  well  as  India.  Is  there  not  equal  oenefit,  is  there  not 
benefit  to  both  P  This  is  all  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
is  all  for  the  benefit  of  India,  and  Britain  has  aimply 
nothing  but  a  Quixotic  and  pbilantiiroiHC  purpoae  for 
which  it  cornea  to  India  and  saves  India  bom  Bnsaian 
aggression. 

13,246.  (Mr.  Jackson.)  I  do  not  understand  the  aiqtn- 
mentP — I  cannot  follow  the  argument,  but  I  would 
merely  say  that  my  views  are  that  India  never  existed  as 
ludia  at  all  until  we  went  there.  She  was  merely  an 
agglomeration  of  small  states,  the  Mohanunedtms  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  Hindoos,  with  constant  and  continual 
internal  troubles.  India  has  been  constituted  an  empire  by 
us ;  everything  that  India  has  got  at  the  present  moment 
that  is  worth  having  has  been  derived  from  English  rule. 
That  is  the  only  oommentaiy  I  have  to  make,  aa  regards 
what  Mr.  Naonyi  has  to  say. 

(Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  had  better  say  a  few  words  afterwards. 

(Chairman.)  I  think  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
English  rule  exists  in  India,  and  that  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry  to  go  into  the  question  of  what 
would  follow  the  removal  of  that  rule,  or  what  would 
happen  if  tliat  rule  had  never  existed. 

(Mr.  Naorofi.)  That  question  arisfl*  from  the  kind  of 
ronarks  that  are  made;  otherwiae  I  confine  mpelf  to 
expenditure  when  I  oome  to  it. 

•  13,247.  {Ohainnan.)  As  I  understand  the  way  in  which 
you  8tat«  the  charge  against  India  for  army  and  navy, 
speaking  from  the  War  Office  side,  you  say  that  the  real 
chuge  to  which  India  suhjeets  England  ia  that  charge 
whiim  would  not  be  ineufred  if  India  did  not  exist  P — That 
is  my  view. 

13.248.  And  of  course  that  is  the  outside  chai^.  that 
the  cofit  of  India  to  England  P — Yes. 

13.249.  It  then  becomes  a  question  whether  every 
farthing  of  that  charge  should  be  exacted  or  whether  there 
should  be  some  reba'e  in  the  form  of  some  contribution 
on  account  of  Imperial  obligations  or  otherwiae ;  but  you 
very  naturally,  speaking  of  it  from  t^e  War  Office  side, 
ataite  the  case  in  full,  and  there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  th« 
cost  to  England  is  the  cost  whidi  would  not  be  incurred 
if  India  did  not  exist  P — Certunly. 

13.250.  (Sir  Edward  Hamilton.)  Is  it  not  the  ease  that, 
the  number  of  troopa  tfaat  you  maintain  and  keep  up  in 
tbia  country  is  greater  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the 
possession  of  India  P — Yes. 

13.261.  And  therefore,  to  that  extent,  I  suppose,  we 'do 
fulfil  our  Imperial  obligations  towards  India  P — Yes,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  very  great  navy  we  maintaun. 

13.262.  Apart  from  that  and  with  reference  to  the  troops, 
ia  it  not  the  lact  that  a  smaller  U'  ..oer  of  troops  would  be 
maintained  in  this  country  were  it  not  for  the  poeaeauon  of 
India P — Certainly;  and  the  tenour  of  our  correspondwce 
with  India  on  tbis  subject  has  Neen  that  it  would  not  be  a 
question  of  10,000  men,  or  20,000  men  in  the  case  of  an 
emergency,  but  we  should  be  prepared  to  send  the  whole 
of  our  army  there  if  she  required  it. 

13,253.  (Mr,  Buchanan.)  But  you  would  make  hat  pay 
fw  it  P— Fro  n  the  moment  they  arrived  there. 

13.264.  And  from  the  moment  they  passed  from  our 
shores  P — Ob,  certainly. 

13.265.  (Chairman.)  As  I  understand  Lord  Wolaeley,  he 
is  stating  what  is  the  real  charge  of  the  Indiu  army  to 
England,  and  it  w  p«fectly  clear  that  tiie  real  charm  muat 
be  that  which  would  not  be  incnned  if  the  Indian  Empire 
did  not  exist ;  it  is  neoeasary,  ia  it  not,  to  state  the  case  in 
that  way,  because  from  India  it  is  put  very  fiwcibly 
forward  that  "we  claim  that  in  the  maintenance  of  thie 
"  British  forces  in  this  country,  a  just  and  even  liberal 
"  view  should  be  taken  of  the  charges  which  should 
"  legitimately  be  made  against  the  Indian  revenuea." 
The  claim  of  India  is  that  charges  have  been  imposed 
which  were  not  made  in  the  Indian  interests ;  that 
is  her  view,  that  England  benefits  by  the  presence  of  the 
arm;  in  India.  These  are  all  reasons  for  rebate ;  that  is 
the  extreme  view  put  on  the  Indian  side.  It  is  quite  right 
that  this  Commission  should  have  before  it,  therefore,  the 
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extreme  view  on  the  other  side.  It  lies  then  with  j>eople 
who  have  to  decide  when  Uiey  know  the  whole  circuni- 
Btanoee  to  aay  bow  £u  there  should  be  a  rebate  P— That  ii 
all. 

13,256.  (ilfr.  Motobray.)  I  should  like  to  aak  one  question 
before  you  leave  that  point  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be 
tKMuble  materially  to  reduce  tbe  number  ol  troops  in 
England,  haring  regard  to  possible  foreign  oomplications 
and  our  general  Imperial  obligations,  putting  India 
altogether  out  of  the  question  P — If  we  had  no  India  ? 

13,257-  If  we  had  no  India?— We  should  reduce  the 
■nny,  certainly,  pro  tontot  we  should  reduce  aU  the  force 
tiiat  we  have  in  India. 

13,268.  That  I  take  for  nanted ;  but  then  you  also  said 
that  we  should  take  eomewn^  firam  India  for  keepii^  up 
OUT  home  army  at  a  figure  whwh  enables  us,  if  neoessary, 
.  to  send  laige  re-inforcements  to  India ;  that»  I  understood, 
to  be  your  view  P — No,  I  do  not  quite  say  that.  I  sud  we 
had  uie  men  here,  and  Ibey  were  always  available  for 
India;  but  we  do  keep  men  in  England,  of  coarse,  that 
are  exclusively  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  army  in  India, 
that  is  at  the  depots. 

13.259.  Hut  I  quite  understand.  Then  I  waited  to 
know  whether  you  could  tell  me  if  you  thought  you  could 
nu^oially  reduce  the  number  of  troops  in  England,  sup- 
posing you  had  not  to  meet  the  possible  call  of  10,000, 
20,000,  or  30,000  men  for  India;  bwwise  there  would  still 
remun  other  international  complications  on  the  oontinent 
and  elsewhere? — I  dare  say  there  are  many  people  who 
would  say,  by  all  means  th^  would  reduce  them ;  bu^  if 
you  wish  for  my  personal  opinion,  my  personal  opinion 
would  certainly  be  that  we  ought  not  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  men  that  we  have  in  England. 

13.260.  And,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  sud  that  you  are 
keroing  up  the  strength  which  you  have  now  in  England, 
inlely  f>r  Matoially  even,  aa  a  posnUe  reserve  tot  Inua? — 
Not  eolety,  but  they  are  there  as  a  reserve. 

13.261.  Thereisthe  reserve;  but  if  that  were  not  avail- 
aUe  ? — It  is  always  available  for  India. 

13.262.  But  if  ^u  had  not  ^ot  them  available  for  India, 
you  still  would,  m  your  opinion,  have  to  keep  tbem  for 
other  purpose*  F— I  would  recommend  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  my  reoommendation  would  carry  others  wiUi 
me.  I  think  the  home  force  would  in  these  droumstances 
be  reduced  considerably. 

13.263.  (Sir  Balph  Knox.)  But,  at  all  events,  vou  would 
get  rid  of  the  cost  of  rusing  these  recruits  for  India  P — Oh, 
yes. 

13,26-1.  That  would  disappear  entirely  P — Entirely,  and 
we  should  get  a  better  class  of  recruit ;  we  should  require 
fewer,  and  we  should  obtain  tiiem  with  much  greater  ease 
and  at  a  much  lower  rate. 

13,266.  And  our  organisatkm  generally  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  different  and  cheaper  P— And  the  machine 
would  work  much  easier. 

13,266-7.  (Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  England  would  not  be  a 
first-rate  power  in  that  contingencgr,  though  the  expense  for 
the  army  would  be  less  f— There  are  peo^  who  think  now 
■he  is  not  a  first-rate  K^;^> 

13.268.  {Chaimm.)  Do  you  not  think  the  army  of 
Snglaud  is  indirectly  an  advantage  to  India  in  gensnu  P— 
I  think  India  would  be  in  a  very  dangerous  condition 
unless  she  had  these  raserves  behind  her. 

13.269.  (Mr.  Jaekion.)  May  I  put  the  question  in  a 
diflerent  f(am;  supporing  these  reserves  were  not  available, 
■urefy  India  would  nave  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  troops 
in  some  fbrm  or  another  P— She  must;  she  would  have  to 
get  a  reserve  for  herself. 

13.270.  And,  therefore,  the  very  fact  of  these  reserves 
being  here  is  a  source  of  great  economy  to  India  P — 
Certeinlf  it  is;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
xeserve  m  India  was  the  war  ot  1657.  Supposing  there 
liad  been  no  England  to  draw  upon,  and  no  English  army 
to  draw  upon  in  1857,  what  should  we  have  done,  where 
ehoold  we  have  been  P 

13.271.  {Mr.  Buchanan.)  That  applies,  of  course,  to  tbe 
whole  Enmire,  does  it  not  P  And  the  difference  of  the 
porition  « India  to  any  other  part  of*  the  Empire  in  such 
an  em^eniqr  is  flia^  Kerens,  in  the  case  of  a  military 
eventually  in  South  AfHca,  we  make  our  whole  military 
reserves  available,  and  we  pay  the  bulk  of  tbe  cha^E^,  we 
do  the  same  to  India,  and  we  make  India  pay  the  whole  ? 
— India  pays  nothing  for  our  resoves  at  all. 

13^72.  But  when  they  are  sent  out,  we  make  India  pay 
the  whole  P— Yes. 
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13.273.  When  we  send  oiit  a  milititry  force  in  tbe  case 
of  an  emergency  in  tbe  colonies,  we  pay  the  bulit  of  the 
expense  ourselves  P — ^Yes. 

13.274.  One  more  question  to  bring  out  that  you 
really  apply  a  different  theory  to  India  to  that  which  you 
apply  to  the  military  expenditure  on  other  parts  of  oor 
Empire? — We  have  very  little  expenditure  on  the  other 
parts  of  our  Empire. 

13.275.  Still,  to  whatever  military  expenditure  there  is 
on  otiier  parts  of  our  Empire? — Certainly,  we  have  Malta 
and  OilwalfeNr  wfaidi  we  practically  keep  up  for  India. 

IS^76.  That  raiMs  up  the  questitm  of  Aden  again.  I 
mean  to  say  those  are  anions  questions.  We  must  go 
further  afield,  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong. 

13.277.  (Sir  Edward  HtmUtm.)  We  incur  conuderable 
expenditure  in  South  AIMoa  P — We  keep  three  battalions  in 
South  Africa. 

13.278.  I  should  rather  say  we  have  incurred  great 
expenditure  in  South  Africa.  I  am  not  referring  to  tbe 
present  moment  P — We  acquired  the  country  and^reqiure 
troops  to  protect  our  ooaling  station  there. 

{Chairman.)  What  would  you  put  tbe  cost  at.  Sir 
Edward  P  5,000,0002.? 

{Sir  Edmerd  HamUtom.)  I  should  think  it  would  be  mwe 
than  that. 

(CAotrmoa.)  If  ^on  remember,  we  gave  5,000,0002.  to 
India  for  A^hanistan ;  so  for  the  cases  are  similar,  are 

they  not P 

13.279.  {Mr.  &tckanan.)  I  could  not  admit  that.  Would 
not  the  theoiT  be  this.  Lord  Wolseley,  tiiat,  with  regard  to 
other  parts,  Singapore  and  the  Cape,  we  would  Mar  the 
whole  charges  and  we  get  from  time  to  time  contributions 
from  tbe  various  colonies  in  aid  of  our  military  expenditure  ? 
— ^The  colonies  do  support  in  some  cases  a  very  large  forue 
of  their  own. 

13.280.  {Sir  Andrew  Scoble.)  And  so  does  India  P— Yes. 

13^1.  (Jfr.  Buchanan.)  But  is  it  not  the  fkct  thst 
thai  is  tbe  w^  in  which  military  expenditure  is  arranged 
in  the  Cape,  and  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong — that  we 
bear  the  whole  charges,  and  that  Singapore  and  Hmig 
Kong  make  a  certain  contribution? — ^Tes. 

13.282.  In  fact  whenever  a  place  is  rich  enough,  accord- 
ing  to  the  richness  of  the  place  concerned  so  is  the  con- 
tributicm  paid  ?— India  is  supposed  to  be  rich  enough  to 
pay  the  wiioIb  cost  of  her  expenditure. 

13.283.  India  is  so  vtrr  rioh  that  we  make  her  p^r  the 
whole ;  that  is  rather  a  different  theory  P— That  is  it;  and 
the  colonies  in  the  same  way,  where  tiiey  are  rioh, 
contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  milita^  eetabUsh- 

ments — they  pay  for  their  defences. 

13.284.  (CTuttmum.)  Let  us  take  a  case  close  to  India — 
Ceylon.  It  is  certainly  the  argument  of  the  Treasury, 
supported  by  the  War  Office,  that  Ceylon  should  pay  all  the 
ordinary  charges  of  our  garrison.  There  is  always  a  ques- 
tion as  to  how  for,  just  as  in  the  case  of  India,  she  does 
pay,  or  whether  the  contribution  is  suffident ;  but  that  has 
been  the  principle  contended  tat  by  tiie  Hone  Govern- 
ment and  that  is  neariy  the  same  principle  that  is  contended 
fi»  in  the  case  of  India P— Quite;  C^lonison  a  par  with 
India  on  those  points. 

13.285.  (Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  Practically,  all  the  niilitai7 
stations  abroad  are  coaling  stations,  are  th^  not  ? — For  the 
navy.  That  is  tine  practical  way  of  looking  at  it.  If  it 
were  not  for  India,  I  do  not  believe  we  shomd  have  troops 
at  the  present  moment  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  donbtftal  if  we 
should  nave  any  in  Malta. 

13.286.  But  the  force,  even  at  the  Cape,  is  not  for  the 
service  of  the  Cape  Government ;  it  is  there  to  protect  the 
coaling  stations,  which  are  necessary  for  the  trade  and  for 
the  nav^  P— At  Cape  Town,  yes ;  the  garrison  is  only  for 
the  coaling  station  there. 

13.287.  {Chairman.)  And  was  not  a  distinction  admitted 
in  those  discussions  which  have  taken  place  of  late  about 
the  defences  of  the  Ernpu^  P  Did  not  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, to  the  best  of  their  power,  mark  out  certain  places 
which  they  conudered  Imperial  places,  necessary  fw  the 
coaling  of  the  Imperial  navy  and  so  forth  ?— Yes. 

13.288.  In  these  cases  the  Imperial  Government  has 
taken  a  very  large  part — perhaps,  in  some  cases,  the  whole, 
of  the  charge ;  but  where  it  can  be  stated  that  expenditure 
is  incurred  purely  for  colonial  defence,  the  contention  of  the 
Home  Government  is  thai  the  colonies  should  bear  that 
chaise? — Cwtainly;  that  is  the  principle  we  wnrk  on 
ereqrwlure,  India  indnded.  For  example,  at  Bsquimaolt, 
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on  theweit  coasi  of  the  Paoifle,  we  did  acoiain  proportion 
of  the  work  and  the  people  of  Canada  did  the  other. 

13,2^9.  {Mr.  Bmehanm.)  You  never  got  the  money  out 
of  Canada,  did  yaa  P— They  did  the  works ;  we  did  not  ask 
for  the  money;  we  nave  the  gnns  and  they  nude  the 

works,  If  I  remember  rightly. 

13.290.  The  truth  is  that  they  can  refuieto  pay,  and 
India  cannot  P— Oh,  I  think  the  fcelioc  at  the  oolonies 
is  to  pay  very  largely  for  their  own  draeneei ;  there  is  a 
very  strong  national  feelinj;  in  the  colonies. 

13.291.  {Mr.  Cain*.)  Eaquimault  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  the  Pacific  fieet ;  there  is  no  trade  there  P — Well, 
I  would  not  say  exactly  that ;  because  trade  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  place. 

13.292.  I  doubt  whether  5,000  tons  of  merdiant  shipping 
go  then  in  the  eourte  of  l^e  year?— A  teade  wiU  come. 

(CkairtoM.)  Tlure  used  to  be  a  large  sealing  fleet  there, 
wu  there  not  P 

13.293.  {Mr.  Caine.)  It  is  some  8  or  10. miles  from 
Victoria? — ^Yes;  Eaquimault  is  the  defensible  part  trf 

Victoria. 

13.294.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  It  is  close  to  Victoria, 
within' a  few  miles  P — It  is  the pmnt  (fttppui ;  it  is  a  strong 
harbour  in  the  neic^hbourhood  of  Victoria  in  the  event  of  a 
hostile  fleet  coming  there. 

(JIfr.  Caine.)  Esqnimault  is  6  mile*  from  Victoria  by 
land,  and  15  miles  by  sea,  Viotoria  is  in  Vancouver  Island. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart,)  Yam  reci^lwtion  of  the  diatanoe 
is  different  to  mine. 

13,2940.  (Chairman.)  It  has  been  urged  by  India  that  a 
heavy  charge  was  imposed  on  India  n>r  the  abolition  of 
purchase  ;  but  was  not  the  whole  charige  of  compensation 
to  the  purchase  officers  undertaken  by  England  alone  P — 
Entirely. 

13.295.  And,  so  far,  there  is  no  gitound  for  contending 
that  the  abolition  of  purchase  imposed  a  chnrve  UDon 
India  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  item  in  that 
7t.  lOs.  for  the  pensionA  of  officers,  is  there  P 

13.296.  (8tr  Satph  Knoa.)  None  at  all  P— None  at  all. 
Then  the  diarge  feu  entirely  upon  Enj^nd. 

{Sir  Andrew  Seoble.)  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  India  does 
ay  a  proportion  of  officers'  pensions.  We  have  had  it  in 
ir  Ralph  Knox's  evidence. 

13.297.  {Chairman.)  We  are  only  speaking  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  of  compensation  for  purchase.  Indm  paid 
nothing  of  that  P — No. 

13.298.  May  I  ask  whether,  in  your  view,  purchase  is  a 
good  Bystem  P — A  very  bad  system,  an  anachronism;  but 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  purchase  you  may  view  it 
from  two  points.  If  I  had  been  a  taxpayer  and  not  a  soldier, 
I  should  have  been  in  favour  of  puroiase ;  but,  being  a 
soldier  and  wishing  to  have  an  efficient  army  in  India  and 
at  home,  I  was  very  anxious  for  the  abolition  of  purchase. 

13.299.  In  your  view  the  abolition  of  purchase  was  an 
essential  step  towards  making  the  organisation  of  the  army 
efficientP — Yes,  and  it  was  a  question  in  which  India  was 
as  much  interested  as  England. 

13.300.  Every  army  which  is  not  worked  under  such  an 
anomalous  system  as  that  of  purchase,  has  to  provide 

Ecnsions  for  the  officers  when  they  an  no  longer  enective, 
as  it  not?   That  is  the  normal  state  of  an  effident  anny  ? 

—Yes. 

13.301.  And,  when  purchase  was  abolished,  the  English 
and  Indian  army  only  reverted  to  what  ought  to  be  the 
normal  condition  of  things? — Quite  so,  and  which  had 
always  been  the  condition  of  the  native  army  in  India. 

13.302.  {Sir  Ralph  Kno».)  And  of  the  HtiUeryP— And 
of  the  artillery  and  of  the  European  regiments  in  India. 

13.303.  {Chairman.)  Would  yon  admit  that  a  charge 
incurred  in  abolishing  an  abuse,  and  in  substituting  a 
healthy  system  of  administration  for  a  vicious  one,  can  fairly 
be  described  aa  the  imposition  of  a  burden  on  India,  which 
uses  one-third  of  that  army,  and  is,  therefore,  .de^ly 
interested  in  its  efficiency  P — Ho.  I  think  that  I  Hegui  by 
saying  in  the  earlier  pert  of  my  evidence  t^at  India  must 
allow  us  to  use  our  discretion  in  layiiw  down  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  establishment  oi  our  army,  as  will 
provide  us  with  the  best  army  possible.  In  order  to  do 
that,  the  abolition  of  purchase  was  a  very  prominent 
feature, 

13^104.  (3fr.  Buchanan.)  You  said  just  now  that*  if  you 
had  been,  a  taxpayer  and  not  a  soldier,  you  vpuld  hsva  Mm 


in  favour  of  purchase  P — Yes,  because  the  people,  before  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  did  not  pay  any  pensions  to  the 
officers. 

13.305.  At  any  rale  you  would  agree  with  this  statement 
of  the  Indian  Government,  that  in  the  introduction  of  this 
system  the  interests  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  were  left  out  of 
consideration? — No,  indeed,  1  will  not;  because  I  think 
that  the  interests  of  the  Indian  taxpayer  are  most 
prominently  concerned  in  having  an  efficient  armj,  and 
in  order  to  have  an  efficient  army,  I  think  you  must  

13.306.  That  applies  to  the  taxpayer  at  home  too?— 
Yes,  but  then  we  are  not  in  such  danger  always  in 
England.  We  keep  a  very  small  fone  for  police  in 
England. 

13.307.  {Chairman.)  When  you  say  that  as  a  taxpayer, 
yon  might  have  advocated  the  retention  of  the  system 
purchase,  you  are  merely  putting  forward  in  another  form 
the  economical  aide  against  the  -  efficiency  side? — Tes, 
exclusively. 

13.308.  We  must  come  to  that  in  the  end,  that  the  tax- 
payer is  interested  in  efficiency  P — Yes. 

13.309.  Have  you  seen  Sir  Ralph  Knox's  calculation  of 
the  cost  to  this  country  of  providing  India  with  a  European 
army  ?  Putting  it  in  round  %ures  he  reckons  the  chai^ 
to  England  as  1,100,000/.,  of  which  India  repays  600,0U0f. 

{Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  That  is  what  it  was  proposed  that  she 
should  pay  ;  she  never  has  paid  600,000/. ;  she  baa  never 
paid  more  than  540,0001, 

13.310.  {Chairman.)  If  this  is  an  approximate,  or  any- 
thinc  like  an  approximate,  statement,  would  you  cootead 
on  the  part  of  the  War  Office  that,  in  the  words  of  pan^ 
graph  22,  England  is  able  to  show  that  India  cannnt 
complain  that  an  excessive  military  charge  is  demanded 
from  her,  in  fitct,  can  show  that  the  bargtun  has  been  made 
in  a  spirit,  of  justice  and  consideration  to  India  ?— I  think 
so ;  and  1  do  not  think  I  stated  this  bufore,  but.  when  I  left 
the  War  Office  to  come  to  the  India  Office,  I  was  undu 
the  impression  that  Inaia  ':ras  charged  more  than  she 
should  be  for  the  English  army.  I  came  to  the  India 
Office  and  was  here  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  India 
Council ;  and  this  was  a  subject  that  was  constantly  before 
me,  and  was  one  that  I  paid  the  most  speinal  attention 
to,  and  I  was  then  verj*  an  courant  with  all  the  figures, 
which  I  am  not  at  the  present  moment.  I  studied  the 
question  very  thoroughly  at  that  time  m  the  year  1878-9, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  I  had  been  here  for 
8'>me  time  and  had  thoroughly  gone  into  the  figures, 
which  I  bad  not  done  in  the  War  Office,  that  India  had  a 
very  good  bargain  indeed,  and  did  not  pay  so  much  as  she 
ought  to  pay ;  and  that  was  without  any  prejudice,  because 
I  came  here  prqudfced  the  other  my. 

13.311.  {Mr.  Jackson.)  The  India  Office  had  better  hare 
kept  you  at  the  War  Office?— Well,  it  was  a  subject  that 
never  cnme  before  me  for  close  investigation  in  tiie  War 
Office. 

13.312.  {Chairman.)  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you 
would  like  to  call  our  attention  to  in  connexion  with 
efiective  service  P — I  think  that  you  have  touched  all  the 
points  that  I  made  notes  of — ^they  are  not  very  many— on 
the  evidence  that  I  have  read,  and  I  have  been  asked  upon 
them  all. 

13.313.  In  the  evidence  of  Sir  Edwin  Collen  a  good  deal 
was  said  to  us  about  the  expensiveness  of  the  dep5ts. 
The  lin?  which  he  seemed  to  take  was  this,  that  it  would 
be  very  much  cheaper  to  India  if  the  Indian  depdts  were 
concentrated;  that  for  one  or  two  depdts  the  charge 
shnnld  be  much  lighter  that  for  the  number  nf  depdis 
that  now  exist.  I  think  the  Commission  would  like  fo 
have  your  view  upon  that  punt? — I  could  not  answer  the 
question  from  the  finaninal  point  of  view  without  goiofr 
very  closely  into  it,  and  putting  down  the  scale  of  staff 
that  you  would  require  for  these  pn^osed  coooentr^ed 
dep6ts  and  comparing  them  with  the  present  condition  of 
thmgs ;  but  I  can  answer  yoa  in  a  broader  way  than  from 
the  exclusively  financial  point  of  view,  namely,  that,  as  I 
said  before,  those  are  points  on  which,  I  think,  the  people 
who  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  army  in 
England  and  who  have  to  pro^'ide  this  army  for  all'  parts 
of  the  world,  India  incluaed,  are  the  best  judges;  and 
that  they  iiuist  be  trusted  to  do  for  ladia  and  the  Cotnnies 
what  they  do  at  home  ;  that  is  to  give  them  the  best  army 
U|>on  the  cheapest  possible  terms.  As  regard!^  the  big 
question  involved  of  having  these  large  depdts  instead  of 
having  small  ones,  I  may  say  that  we  shoiUd  not  get 
the  recruits;  that  you  must  have  scattered  throughout 
England,  all  ova  the  atuhca  of  Great  Britatn  nai  Ireland, 
lecnutiiv  eeutiei.  in  <wder  to  be  able  to  oblaiv't^  Itege 
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number  of  recruits,  which  sometimes  goes  up  to  40,000 
men,  that  we  require  annually  for  our  army ;  that  you 
cannot  merely  have  a  recruiting  depAt  in  Loudon,  in 
Canterbury,  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  Dublin ;  that  tou  mint 
bace  them  scattered  throughout  the  country  to  obtain  the 
iDiunbers  we  now  require.  Aad  thfln  the  whole  of  our 
army  system  at  the  present  moment,  which  has  heen,  I 
think  most  Bucoessful,  and  whidi  has  enaUed  us  to  obt^n 
this  incnased  number  of  recruits,  which  we  now  require  in 
additioa  to  what  we  required  formerly,  has  been  the 
localisation  of  our  forces ;  that  is,  we  have  in  each  county ' 
in  E^Und  s  ncndting  centre,  and  we  supply  from  one 
ncraiting  eaatre^  as  fur  m  it.  is  poaable  to  do  to,  the 
soirliefs  xor  ihe  n^nmento  of  tiie  ocmnty.  That  is  put  of 
our  syskon,  which  would  he  destroyed  entirely  il  you 
were  to  establish  one  or  two  or  three  great  reeruiting  centres, 
such  as  formerly  existed  at  Warley  or  at  Chatham ;  and 
then,  1  would  go  beyond  that  and  say  from  my  experience 
at  the  Chatham  dep6t,  irtiidi  was  a  very  }ng9  depdt,  much 
larger  than  Warley  was,  that  it  was  an  almmiiwtion  and 
ft  sink  of  iniquity.  It  was  a  place  that  Others  and  motbera 
had  the  greatest  horror  of  sending  their  sons  to  as  officers 
even,  it  was  so  bad.  The  menhelonging  to  the  depdts 
were  composed  mostly  of  untrained  boys,  with  a  sprinldiag 
of  old  fellows  who  had  come  back  from  India,  old  drunken 
fellows  wbo  had  survived  the  cholera  and  various  other 
diseases  in  India,  and  had  come  back  to  form  part  of  the 
dep6ts,  invfdided  to  England ;  and  a  greater  abomination 
than  oiur  old  dep6ts  it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that,  if  we  established  again  a  large  depdt, 
it  would  be  as  bad  as  lliat  one.  was ;  out  the  tendency 
would  be  for  it  to  defreneratc  into  something  of  the  sort, 
whereaa  at  the  pnsent  moment  our  depAts  an  kept  up  in 
a  rery  heidthy  way.  They  an  reiy  smiUl,  and  as  they 
collect  50  or  60  men  they  send  them  to  the  battalion 
representing  the  regiment  ftt  home  which  is  also  repre- 
sented by  anotheor  battalion  in  India  and  it  is  in  Uiat 
home  battalion  that  the  men  are  trained  for  India.  They 
are  trained  under  the  most  healthy  associations  from  a 
rnoml  noiDt  of  view ;  they  are  well  looked  after  by  a  lai^e 
body  of  officers ;  they  are  trained  efficiently  as  soldiers, 
and  they  are  sent  out  to  India  not  only  as  good  soldiers 
but,  I  may  say,  as  good  moral  citizens,  men  who  have  been 
taught  ail  the  good  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  sub- 
ject of  the  Queen  in  an^  part  of  the  world.  Now  those  are 
qualities  and  qualifications  which  certainlr  were  neglected 
in  the  olden  days  in  the  big  depdt  that  I  was  associated 
with  at  Chatham,  and  which ,  I  think ,  to  a  very  large  extent 
would  he  more  or  less  nproduced,  if  you  fonned  those  very 
large  depAts  thai  you  mentioned. 

13.314.  But  at  all  events  the  dep6t  system  is  one  that 
the  War  Office  has  thought  out,  and  they  believe  tluit  the 
depdt  system,  as  they  have  oi^anised  it,  is  most  efficient  for 
the  British  army  as  a  whole  P— Yea. 

13.315.  ThetefoK,  if  it  is  most  efficient  for  t^e  British 
army  an  a  whole,  aooording  to  the  best  of  their  judgment, 
it  is  the  best  system  for  the  nortion  of  the  British  army 
whidi  belongs  to  India? — Certainly,  that  is  the  way  <n 
shortly  putting  it. 

13.316.  Sit  Edward  Collen,  in  furtherance  of  his  wish  to 
get  long  service,  suggested  localised  Indian  regiments,  which, 
&B  I  understand,  would  be  r^menta  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  service,  which  would  have  their  depdts  in  India ; 
and  would  bring  their  recruits  out  from  England  to  India. 
He  did  not  explain  himself  very  fully,  but  thsrt;  I  under- 
stood  to  be  the  meaning? — ^Yes;  like  the  old  Bengal 
Artilleiy  depdt  at  Dum-Dum;  you.  Sir  Donald  Stewart, 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do  i  but  I  should 
not  think  that  would  be  very  good  system. 

(Sir  Donald  StewartA  No;  it  would  be  praotioally  tiie 
restoration  of  the  old  East  Indian  Company^s  service. 

(Chairman.)  The  argument,  you  remember.  Sir  Donald, 
was  that  these  regiments  would  be  under  the  control  of  tiie 
"War  Office,  but  would  morely  get  their  recruits  upon  their  ' 

own  system. 

13,317-  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  The  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  regiments  were  to  remain  in  India  for  ever  P 
. — ^The  headquarters  remain  in  India  for  ever  P  That  would 
he  a  local  army,  to  go  back  to  that  would  be  as  bad  as  bad 
could  be. 

13,318.  (Chmmtan.)  You  have  mentioned  to  us  the  diffi- 
culty that  recruiting  fell  into  in  England,  when  the  old 
Indian  army  was  abolished  and  a  much  lai^er  Queen's 
force  was  sent  out  to  India.  You  were  put  to  greater 
difficulties  in  getting  your  recruits,  and  consequently- 
irreater  expense  in  getting  them ;  do  you  not  remember 
^hortiy  after  that  time  the  quntion  of  raising  the  soldier's 
pay  arising  P — ^'es. 


13.319.  It  was  reoommended  by  a  Royal  Commission  in  ViacoitHt 
1867  and  adopted  about  a  ^ear  later.  Would  you,  in  any  Welt^u, 
shape,  attribute  the  necessity  of  giving  lhat  greater  pay  KJ*., 

to  the  much  larger  demand  made  upon  the  reoruitiim;  — - 
market  ? — I  think  it  arose  entirely  from  it.    It  was  not   S9  July  ISliC. 
given — in  fact,  we  never  give  either  officers  or  men  of  the      '■-  ■ 
British  array  emoluments  except  when  we  cannot  possibly 
avoid  doing  so — and  we  gave  the  increase  of  pay  to  the 
British  soldier  you  refer  to  because  we  could  not  obtain 
him  upon  the  old  terms.    We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
increase  his  pay. 

13.320.  That  is  a  point  that  ought  to  be  home  in  mind. 
I  do  not  want  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  it,  but 
when  one  is  considering  these  changes  in  oi^aniaation,  of 
which  the  Indian  Government  complain  a  great  deal,  it  is 
very  desirable  that  we  should  ascertain  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  India  may  be  a  contiibuting  cause  to  bring 
about  these  changes;  and  in  that  case  that  must  have 
been  a  oontributiog  cause  P — ^It  was,  1  think,  one  of  the 
principal  causes. 

13.321.  Then  our  attention  has  been  called  by  Sir 
Ralph  Knox,  in  mitigation  of  what  Sir  Edwin  Collen  said 
about  the  charges  put  upon  India  by  the  changes  in 
organisation,  to  the  fact  that  several  causes  have  led  to  a 
dimiuution  of  charge  on  India,  which  Sir  Edwin  Collen 
did  not  mention.  He  referred  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  companies  in  the  reuiraents,  which  took  place 
about  1870,  and  from  which,  I  think,  he  calculated  there 
was  a  sax-ing  of  something  like  250,0001.  a  year  to  India. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  gt>od  conduct  pay,  which  in- 
creased with  length  of  service,  fell  very  vreatly  when  short 
service  came  in.  That,  he  reckoned,  amounted  to  a  saving 
of  several  thousands  a  year.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the 
penny  on  re-engagement  was  abolished,  making  a  saving 
of  50.0001.  a  year.  Without  troubling  you  with  the 
financial  details  of  these  chaniies,  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
whether  you  remember  the  fact  of  such  changes  having 
taken  place,  and  the  effect  that  they  bad  in  relieving  Inrlia 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  charge  ? — Certainly,  I  remember 
them  ail. 

13.322.  I  only  brii^  them  forward  to  you  as  proofs  that 
attention  has  been  paid  at  the  War  Offici:  to  fair  grounds, 
upon  which  the  India  charge  might  be  reduceit? — I  am 
aware  of  that,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  actual  desire,  which 
exists  in  the  War  Office,  to  reduce  the  charges,  wherever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  with  any  fairness  to  the  English  tax- 
payer. 

13,333.  (Mr.  Bnekanan.)  But  you  are  aware  of  the  per 
oo»(ra  and  the  various  items,  which  have  been  laid  before 
us,  in  which  milita^  charges  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
revenues  of  India  by  the  War  Office  without  the  consent 
of  the  military  autlunities  in  India? — Would  you  mention 
any? 

13,^4-6.  Here  in  a  statement,  inclosed  in  a  letter  fmm 
the  Government  of  India  of  the  27th  February  |895,  giving 
a  list  of  certain  "  charges  imposed  on  the  revenues  of  India, 
"  in  consequence  of  orden  by  the  War  Office,  issued,  in  all 
"  cases,  without  the  conaurence  of  the  Government  of 
"  India,  and  in  some  oases  without  that  of  tiie  Secretary 
"  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  having  pnviously  been 
"  obtained." 

(CAdtrnum.)  But  if  the  Commission  remember  aright. 
Sir  Ralph  Knox  was  under  the  impression  that  in  most  of 
these  cases  then  had  been  communication  with  the  tiecn- 
tary  of  State  for  India;  and  it  is  (or  the  Comraisaion  to 
consider  whether  a  eonununication  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  fat  Indi^  is  not  a  communication  with  the  Indian 
Government. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  think  nobody  will  dispute  that. 

(JIfr.  Buehanan.)  There  is  the  question  of-  int^ors'  p&y. 
I  should  like  to  know  fai  how  many  of  those  casea-a  com- 
munication was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India? 

(Sit;  Donald  Stewart.)  Yes;  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  was  not  communicated  with,  the  Indian  Government 
was  not. 

13,327.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  This  statement  is  headed  "  And 
"  in  sOme  cases  without  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"  India  having  been  previously  obtained  "  P — I  have  run 
my-  eye  very  rapidly  over  these  items,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  think'that  not  one  is  a  case  where  India  has  any  just 
cause  of  complaint.  We  must  decide  in  England  for  the 
big  army  that  we  keep  up,  whether  it  ia  nefessary  to  in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  medical  officers.  I  remark  that  the 
largest  item  of  the  lot,  and  it  amounts  to  250,000  rupees 
a  year,  is,  to  my  astonishment,  '*  Increase  to  the  annual 
*'  allowanoe  of  practice  ammunition  of  British  troops  in 
"  iconsequence  of  a  siroilar  increase  having  been  autborisedL 
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VUoouni  "            BritUh  troops  at  horns."    Well  I  ouinot  faucy 

Wohde!f,  anything  more  ridiculous  than  putting  that  in  as  a  per 

K.P.,  contra  aKainst  any  charf{e  made  by  England  for  the  aroiy 

  in  India.    You  might  just  as  well  say  that  the  Indian 

89  July  1896.  Government  should  have  the  power  of  d«oiding  that  it  was 
  unneoessury  to  hare  any  practice  at  allP 

13,328.  (Sir  Donaid  Stewart.)  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
yon,  but  1  do  not  think  tibat  they  ever  claimed  that  tne 
expenditure  on  that  account  has  been  unneoossaryP — Then 
why  put  it  here  as  a  per  contra  ? 

13^.  {ISt.  BNeAtman.)  I  gather  that  the  subatenoe  of 
the  oomidauit  in  that  schedule  is  that  this  measure  made 
a  oonridmble  ohange,  and  imposed  a  ocmsiderable  charge 
npon  the  rerennes  of  India,  and  that  tho  India  Ofllce  were 
not  consulted  about  it  before  it  was  done? — I  doubt 
whether  the  India  0£Qce  is  capable,  [practically,  of  giving 
any  valuable  opinion  upon  such  a  point.  Of  course,  the 
India  Office  includes  on  its  Council  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  soldiers  at  the  present  moment ;  but  barring  himself, 
and  practically  taking  the  India  Office  as  the  India  Office, 
it  is  not,  as  an  office,  calculated  to  go  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  British  soldier  should  fire  100  or  200  rounds 
of  ammunition  a  year. 

(Sir  Dtmald  Stewart.)  Oh,  no. 

13.330.  (Sir  Ralph  Knot.)  Do  you  think  it  is  a  possible 
condition  of  affurs.itiiat  the  Indian  Oovemment  out  in 
India  should  be  consulted  before  we  in  this  country  lay 
down  the  numberof  rounds  that  the  British  soldier  should 
flie  in  England  P — No,  I  think  the  thing,  if  I  may  say  so, 
is  not  worui  while  putting  down  on  paper. 

(Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  I  agree;  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  put  down  at  aU. 

13.331.  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  Then  there  are  possibly  other 
itsros  which  are  more  reasonable  P — The  next  one  is  issue  of 
extra  ammunition  to  British  corps  for  vollegr  firing.  I 
doubt  wfaethcff  the  India  Office  understand  wlwt  vi^ley 
firing  means. 

I8.3S3.  Surely  the  point  of  the  wlude  thing  is  that  India 
employe  one-haJf  or  one-third  of  the  British  force*,  and 
if  the  milituy  authorities  here  are  tioing  to  make  altera- 
tions which  impose  a  large  extra  military  charge,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  good  administration  and  management  that 
tbey  should  consult  this  office  which  is  responsible  for 
>  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  the  charge  P — And  do  you  think 
the  India  Office  woiUd  be  capable  of  giving  an  opinion 
as  to  the  issue  of  extra  ammunition  to  British  ccvps  for 
volley  firing  at  extreme  ranges  and  for  Srld  firing,  in 
consequence  of  a  revised  scale  having  been  laid  down  in 
the  revised  musketn'  regulations  P  The  next  item  is  in- 
creased allowance  of  practice  ammunition  to  British  teoops 
in  India  owing  to  a  representation  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  which 
comes  to  70,000/.,  and  so  on.  Are  those  points  that  you 
yourself,  as  a  man  of  business,  would  wish  to  have  con- 
sidered in  the  India  Office,  uid  not  by  the  specialists  who 
have  to  look  after  the  army  as  a  whole  P 

13.333.  Not  at  all.  I  am  not  considering  that  at  all.  I 
know  nothing  about  military  matters  myself,  but  what  I 
say  is  this,  that,  in  the  interests  of  bunness  and  the  good 
conduct  and  administration  of  the  joint  ai^rs  of  India  and 
this  country,  surely  it  ia  desirable  that  the  supreme  military 
authorities  in  this  country,  when  they  are  making  an  altera- 
tion which  entails  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  of  India, 
should  consult  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  office  here, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  Government  v^d  tiie  expendi- 
ture of  India  ? — Well,  I  believe  that  is  the  rule,  and  I  believe 
the  exceptions  must  he  very  rare  indeed  where  it  is  not 
carried  out. 

13.334.  {Chairman.)  Would  you  look  at  that  account  and 
say  whether  it  is  not  somewhat  misleading,  as  put  before  the 
Commission,  for  this  reason,  that  it  says  *'  in  some  cases 
"  without  that  of  the  Secretary  of  State."  Surely,  if  the 
account  purports  to  show  where  the  Indian  Government 
has  been  shghted,  it  ou|;ht  to  have  made  a  separation, 
and  marked  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  been  consulted  P — I  think  most  busiiieas  men  would, 
certainly ;  this  is  not  a  bnsineasJike  return,  I  think. 

13.335.  There  are  small  matters  in  which  the  omission 
to  consult  India  has  occurred  in  the  |iast  two  years  j  the 
return  may  not  be  absolutely  correct  all  tl)e  way  through, 
but  the  omission  has  occurred  from  time  to  time  f — You 
are  quite  right.  I  suppose  all  offices  make  mistakes,  and 
I  suppose  the  War  Office  make  mistakes  like  every  other 
public  office  I  And  I  have  no  doijbt  tbac  the  India  Uffioe 
has  not  beei^  qonsulted  in  Rcnie  cases  that  are  mentlt^ied 
in  Hie  ntnrn, '  { i|uite  agrvf  if^th  jov^  tbtt  \%  U.  ^liff  i  I 


think  in  all  cases  the  India  Office  ought  to  be  oommoni- 
cated  with.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  shoiild  consnlt  them 
as  to  the  number  of  rounds  our  soldiers  should  fire.  Yon 
would  not  tliiok  of  asking  that  as  reasonable  men.  The 
last  case  I  know  of,  wbeee  tiiere  has  been  a  ctnnplsint 
brought  fonnrd  to  the  War  Office  on  this  t(^io,  was  <a 
the  aul^ect  of  fiunen  for  oavaby  reginwats  and  artiUoy. 
We  found  ourselves  obliged  to  o&r  some  indaeetnent  to 
get  better  fiuriers ;  our  furiers  were  bad — behind  the  time; 
vie  indnoementa  to  get  good  fSuriers  were  not  snffldcat : 
and,  just  as  when  we  added  2d.  a  day  to  the  pay  of  tfaa 
Britisn  soldier,  we  bad  to  do  sometiiing  for  the  fhnien. 
And  this  increase— I  cannot  tdl  you  what  it  was,  I  do  not 
vemembei^was  made  without  refnence  to  tiie  India  Office. 
I  am  sorry  that  it  was  {  it  ought  to  have  been  refened 
here,  but  tbe  India  Office  oomplained  of  it,  and  with  some 
justice,  because  1  think  that  they  ought  to  have  bten  tdi; 
but  the  question  of  supplying  farriers,  and  seeing  tiat 
ftrriers  are  good  fiurrien  and  tiinoughly  up  ta  tlie  taaA, 
sorely  must  rest  with  tbe  War  Offloe. 

13.336.  Certainly  P— And  we  oaanot  possibly  give  over 
to  any  office,  tbe  India  Offloe  or  any  ower,  a  question  of 
the  education  and  the  efficiency  of  the  men  whom  we  select 
to  be  farriers  forthe  army  generally;  and  I  tiiink  tiwaniy 
in  India  would  be  tiie  last  people  to  wish  to  have  inferior 
forriers.  That  is  ft  question  tut  we  must  decide  for  onr- 
selves. 

13.337.  (Kr.  Buchanan.)  That  is  one  of  the  cases  whidi 
is  set  out  in  ftUl  in  one  €f  the  papers  which  has  been  put 

'  brforr  the  Commissiiw.  Tlwre  is  only  one  general  ques- 
tion upon  the  subject  whidi  I  shotUd  like  to  ask  you. 
Lord  Wdseley.  la  it  within  your  knowledge  that  it  hat 
been  a  constant  subject  of  oomplaint  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  India  that  charges  have  been  imposed  upon 
them  by  tbe  War  Office  witiiout  tiie  CMisent  of  the  India 
Office  in  some  cases,  and  in  many  cases  without  the  oonsent 
of  the  Government  of  India  P— .1  was  not  aware  of  this. 

13.338.  You  might  aasuroe  that  to  be  the  case  P— I 
assume  it  ia  because  yon  say  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 

eonception. 

13.339.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  a  hardship  upon 
India  and  a  reflection  upon  our  administration  at  nome  P 
— I  do  not  know  that  India  has  suffered  materially,  but  I 
think  it  is  much  better,  it  would  facilitate  tiie  doing  of 
public  buriness,  that  when  two  offices  are  working  together, 
they  should  keep  one  another  absolntely  informed  as  to 
what  the  other  is  doiiig.  The  last  instance  I  was  able  to 
find,  where  we  did  make  any  important  change  that  thtew 
a  mon^  c<wt  upon  the  re\*enueB  of  India,  was  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  change  of  the  mtem  of  oolfmial  and 
Indian  reliefs.  I  do  not  know  whetiier  you  know  that 
question.  It  is  rather  a  complicated  one.  We  bad  for- 
merly two  rosters  for  service  abroad,  one  the  colonial  relief 
vhere  the  regiments  made  a  tour  in  the  ooloniee,  and  after 
some  10  or  12  years  in  the  colonies,  returned  home.  Tbe 
other  was  that  a  regiment  went  to  India  tor  some  12  or  more 

Sears'  service  there  and  then  returned  home.  Now  we 
ave  only  one,  each  regiment  going  abroad  for  17  years; 
tbe  greater  part  of  that  period  is  in  India,  the  re- 
mainder of  it  IS  in  the  colonies.  We  distribute  the  balance 
of  payment  between  tbe  colonies  and  Incha.  I  think  that 
change  took  place  in  the  year  1893-4.  That  was  commu- 
nicated to  India,  and  India  was  consulted  before  it  was 
done.  I  asked  yesterday  what  was  the  last  instance  of  any 
important  change  in  our  arrangements  with  India,  and 
they  told  me  that  was  the  last  important  one. 

13.340.  (CAatrsMM.)  At  all  events  yon  think  India 
ought  to  be  consulted  P— Yea,  and  I  think  that  India 
practically  is. 

13.341.  Would  yoy  not  say  that  a  statement  of  that 
kind  shoald  not  be  put  forward  without  firat  ascertaining 
thecases  in  which  the  India  Office  baa  bean  consulted  P— I 
think  the  omission  to  do  so  makea  the  retnm  of  no  valne 
whatever. 

13.342.  The  return  as  a  ground  for  examination  is  not 
of  much  value  until  that  has  been  done  P— Quite  so. 

13.343.  If  in  this  case  the  Government  of  India  had 
stated  at  the  end  of  their  return,  that  in  10  out  of  12  of 
those  cases  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether  tile 
India  Office  had  been  consulted,  really  then  Uie  matter 
would  lie  between  the  Indian  Government  and  the  India 
Office,  and  It  ia  not  quite  just  to  charge  the  War  Office 
with  a  neglect  of  duty  P— Quite  so;  the  great  theory  wa 
can  go  upon  in  working  with  the  India  Office  is  that  the 
India  Office  has  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  its  own.  Nothing 
ean  be  done  witii  regard  to  tfaeseldwrges,  until  the  queaton 
i|  ttrooRht  before  tlu <^b|>wt^      % Smw^iv  |r 
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for  Indli,  tberefoie,  u  a  member  of  tiie  C»fainet,  knows 
of  the  proposal  quite  well ;  and  I  might  mj,  u  a  rule-— I 
do  not  ny  we  always  do  it,  for  we  sometimea  moke  mis- 
takea  like  other  offices — we  oommunicate  all  those  proposed 
changes  to  the  India  Office ;  and  perhaps  the  India  Office 
in  its  turn  makes  a  mistake  occasionalljr,  and  does  not 
communicate  those  facts  and  thoae  dnnmstances  to  the 
Govemor^neral  in  India. 

13,344.  Does  not  this  letter  signed  by  Mr.  WoodaU.  and 
dated  1894,  put  the  qnestion  in  a  very  fur  way "  In 
"  reply,  I  am  to  inform  you  that,  althoiuh,  as  stated 
"  in  the  War  Office  letter  of  the  16th  February,  Mr. 
*'  Secretary  CampbelUBannerman  regrets  that  no  npti- 
"  ficatioQ  of  these  intended  changes  was  made  to  the 
**  India  Office  before  the  warrant  was  issued,  he  can- 

not  aooept  the  views  expressed,  that  in  pablishinfr 
**  any  warrants  or  army  orders  which  have  a  financial 
**  bearing,  it  should  be  stated  that  they  are  not  applicable 
"  to  India,  and  that  no  additional  pay  or  allowances  will. 
"  under  these  provisions,  accrue  to  omoers  or  men  serving 
**  in  that  country.  I  am  to  point  out  that  the  members  of 
"  the  Indian  Government  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  aware 
"  of  the  circumstances  which  render  necessary  reforms  and 
**  concessions  in  the  British  Amnr,  and,  as  they  are  not 
**  responsible  for  the  recruiting  of  the  army,  nor  for  pro- 
**  vimng  terms  sufficient  to  secure  the  serrices  of  men, 
"  the  Secretary  of  State  fbr  War  oannot  leave  it  to  Uie 
**  Indian  aiitboritiea  to  decide  whether  offioeni  and  men 
*'  serving  in  India  slurald,  or  should  not,  have  the  ad- 
'*  vantoae  of  alterations  of  pay,  &e.,  which  after  full 
"  eon^£v^»onof  all  the  etrcumstances  have  been  adopted 
**  hj  him,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Commander-in- 
*'  Chief*  for  the  army  genenlly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 

that  the  conditions  <m  which  the  requisite  number  of 
**  men  can  be  procured  are  necessarily  verr  much  higher 
"  than  they  would  be  if  70,000  men  were  not  wanted  for 
**  service  in  India.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
"  regulations  in  question  have  been  issued  were  fully 
"  explained  in  the  War  Office  letter  of  the  16th  February 
**  above  quoted,  and  the  add'tional  charge  of  i),i)0OL  a 
**  year,  which  they  entail  upon  the  Indian  Government, 
**  18  the  only  expense  thrown  upon  Indian  revenues  as  the 
"  result  of  the  recommendations  of  Lord  Wantage's  Com- 
"  mittee;  while  a  considerable  saving,  not  far,  if  at  all, 
"  short  of  this  extra  charge,  has  accrued  to  Indian 
"  revenues  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  battalion  of  infam^ 
"  from  India  without  reducing  the  total  force  in  thai 

country,  a  course  which  was  adopted  in  deference  to  the 
"  urgent  recommendatiiin  of  the  same  Committee,  that  it 
"  was  neoessaiy  to  equalise  the  number  of  battalions 
"  serving  at  home  with  those  serving  abroad.  Care  will 
"  be  taken  in  future  to  bring  to  the  notice  the  India 
*'  Office,  as  early  as  possible,  any  intended  alterations 
**  affecting  the  pay  of  the  army  generally,  and  Mr.  Secre- 
**  tary  Campbell- Bannerman  hopes  that  the  Secretary  of 
**  State  for  India  in  Council  will  take  no  steps  to  withhold 
**  the  issue  of  lance  p«y  under  the  new  regulations  to  the 
**  British  troops  serving  on  the  Indian  establishment." 
Does  not  that  represent  fairly  the  position  which  should 
obtion  as  between  the  two  Governments  P — Entirely.  To 
mj  mind  tiiat  is  an  nnanswerable  lettv. 

1334fi.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  But,  as  a  matter  of  foct,  is 
it  not  tlie  case        the  officers  of  the  British  Medical 


put  <rf  India. 

13.346.  (Sir  WUUam  UTeddarbam.)  This  is  a  question 
regarding  the  metiiod  of  oaleulatuu  the  cost  of  the  British 
army  in  India.  I  think  you  said  uat  the  test  of  the  cost 
was  the  difBerenee  that  would  be  made  supposing  that 
India  did  not  exist,  was  altogether  separate ;  the  amount 
of  aanng  supposing  India  were  entirely  separated  P^Yes ; 
supposing  India  did  not  belong  to  us. 

13.347.  Yes.  That  would  show  us  whst  the  actual  cost 
of  the  British  army  in  India  is.  But,  I  think,  there  is  a 
separate  question.  Admitting  that  to  be  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  actual  cost,  there  comes  a  separate  ques- 
tion as  to  the  apportionment  of  that  cost,  whether  or  not 
tiie  United  Kingdom  should  bear  a  pintion  of  it.  That  is 
a  separate  question  I  think,  and  ot^er  considerations  enter 
into  that  question  P— Well,  not  according  to  my  views. 
The  whole  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  country  for  which 
these  establishments  are  created, 

13.348.  I  understand  that  i  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
make  as  regards  the  mode  of  ofUcnlating  the  cost.  But  I 
-nhould  like  to  make  some  Buggesliuns  with  regard  to  the 
|tQQi|d  ifueition,  wscal^  ^iibimiev  1^  United  Kingdpm 


should  bear  some  proportion  (rf  that  cost,  it  having  been  Vitmtnt 
ascertained  in  the  way  that  you  mention.  The  mode  of  WoUeiejf, 
ascertaining  is  by  supposing  a  complete  separation  of  India,  KJP^ 

and.  if  that  separation  existed,  this  counby  would  hare  a   

large  gain ;  it  would  save  the  whole  cost  of  the  army  now   29  July  1896. 

in  India,  would  it  not  P  that  is  to  say,  it  woidd  no  longer       ■  ■■ 

have  to  keep  up  that  army.    Of  course  there  would  be 

great  losses,  irom  the  loss  of  the  connexion  with  lodia. 

but  there  would  be  the  relief  of  no  longer  having  to  keep 

up  that  amnr  7 — That  would  not  be  a  direct  financial  loss ; 

you  refer.  I  presume,  to  the  difficulties  of  recruiting.  If 

the  charges  were  all  paid  by  India,  of  course,  we  anould 

not  lose  anything  by  having  India. 

13.349.  No,  but  the  supposition  would  be  that  India 
would  be  altogether  sepsrateu  P — What  I  mean  is  supposing 
we  did  not  own  India. 

13.350.  That  we  did  not  own  India  P— Yes. 

13.351.  If  we  did  not  own  India  that  would  make  a 
difference  to  India,  would  it  no!;P — It  would  make  a  very 
great  difference  to  India,  because,  I  think,  all  the  happiness 
and  the  greatness  of  India  dept  nd  upon  its  connexion  with 
England.  • 

13.352.  Yes ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  Indian  defence,  she 
would  no  longer  require  Briiisn  troops  f — If  she  did  not 
belong  to  uaP  Of  course,  we  do  not  send  troops  to  foreign 
countries.   India  would  then  be  a  fbieign  country. 

13.353.  And,  fertile  purpose  of  defence,  she  would  natu- 
rally employ  her  own  sulirjects  as  her  troops  f — Well,  you 
talk  of  a  condition  of  thmgs  that  never  has  existed,  so  it 
is  difficult  to  follow  you,  because  there  never  was  an  India 
until  we  made  it.  India  never  was  a  imited  empire  under 
one  rule.  You  tslk  of  India  as  if  it  had  been  an  united 
power  of  itself}  it  never  was. 

13.354.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  I  think  it  was  P — 
There  were  still  independent  provinces. 

13,355-6.  But  the  point  that  I  wish  to  see  ia,  whether 
some  principle  can  be  laid  down,  by  which  we  could 
distinguish  between  the  army  necefiutry  for  the  home 
defence  of  India,  and  the  army  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
connexion  witli  this  country.  For  purposes  of  norae 
defence,  if  India  did  not  belong  to  this  country,  she  would 
employ  her  own  subjects  as  tioojis? — But  what  India  are 
you  speaking  of  P 

13,357-  I  am  taking  your  assumption,  narrely,  that 
India  should  be  quite  separate? — But  India  would  de- 
generate into  a  sort  of  bear  garden, 

13.358.  But  supposing  that  she  remained  ao  a  counury, 
as  a  self-governing  nation,  she  would  use  bidian  troops, 
that  n  to  say,  natives,  for  her  own  defence  P — Against 
whatf 

13.359.  For  her  own  defence  against  any  f<H«ign  aggres- 
sion P — You  call  very  iugely  upon  my  imagination,  you 
know,  with  all  this. 

13.360.  The  assumption  is  not  made  by  me.  I  think  it 
was  made  when  you  took  as  a  test  the  supposition  of  India 
not  belonging  to  this  country  P — Mine  was  a  veiy  simple 
statement.  It  was  that  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by  India 
should  be  those  which  are  incurred  at  the  present  moment 
for  supplying  India  with  an  English  army.  That  was 
my  simple  statement.  I  did  not  go  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  India,  was  to  stand  alone,  or  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent power  or  to  be  able  to  protect  its  frontier.  I  did  not 
go  into  that  question,  because  that  is  a  very  big  matter, 
that  would  entail  a  very  large  amount  of  thought  as 
regards  the  political  condition  of  India. 

13.361.  Yes ;  but  I  am  only  wishing  to  illustrate  the 
financial  position,  and  my  point  is  that  the  difference  to 
India,  the  gain  to  India — of  course,  there  would  be  great 
losses,  I  am  not  questioning  that — would  be  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  native  troops  and  the  cost  of  British 
troops.  That  is  the  point  that  I  wish  to  bring  outP — I 
do  ilot  know  what  India  would  be.  You  are  referring  to 
an  empire  which  never  has  existed,  and  never  can  exist. 

13.362.  But  the  whole  assumption  (rf  the  separation  has 
not  existed,  and  never  can  exist.  It  is  only  as  a  mode  of 
distinguishing  the  &iancial  position  that  I  am  referring  to 
it.  I  am  only  following  up  your  own  illustration  P — -But 
you  are  creating  a  condition  of  things,  or  suppo^qg  a  con- 
dition of  things,  that  I  cannot  really  fqllovr. 

13.363.  I  am  only  following  up  your  own  mode  P — 
My  own  mode  was  a  very  simple  one.  If  you  withdraw 
the  Englidk  ganiaon  ftom  India,  the  expense  that  would 
be  aavea  bf  that  mefMure  w^d  b?  the  ohargea  that  ought 
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Viseotau  to  be  home  by  India.   In  feet,  the  difference  between  the 

Wi^ley,  two  eetablishments  required  in  the  case  of  our  havinc  no 

KJ*.,  India  to  provide  for,  and  in  the  caae  of  our  having  India 

— -  to  prox-ide  for,  would  ^ive  you  exactly  what  charges  should 

S»  July  1898.  be  paid  by  India. 

13,364.  And  I  follow  that  up  by  asking  what  would 
be  the  cost  to  India,  if  India  had  no  England  to  draw 
troops  from  ? — ^lliat  is  impossible. 

13.;t66.  It  is  the  aame  assumption  P— Except  that  one 
is  a  constituted  empire  and  alwayv  has  been  a  constituted 
empire,  that  IS  the  Empire  of  England. 

13.366.  The  difference  would  be  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  British  ofBcers  and  men,  and  the  cost  of  native 
officers  and  men.  That  is  the  question  I  wish  to  put. 
That  IB  the  point,  whether  that  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
financial  difference  from  the  separation  which  you  asmmeP 
— No,  I  do  not  follow  you,  I  confess. 

13.367.  (Sir  Jamea  Peile.)  Could  an  Indian  force  pnform 
for  India  the  seivices  that  the  British  army  performs  for 
India  P— No,  it  certainly  could  not ;  that  is  a  very  eanly 
answered  question. 

13.368.  (Sir  fVittiam  Weddtriwrn.)  I  may  just  sum  up  my 
pmnt  by  saying  that  wlwt  I  want  to  understand  is  the 
diffmnce  between  the  cost  of  the  home  milttaiy  defence 
of  India,  and  the  cost  of  maintainint;  the  connection  mth 
Great  Britain.  That  is  the  point  P— Well,  I  have  been 
asked  the  question  in  another  way  which  I  can  answer 
quite  easily,  namely,  can  an  Indian  army  do  for  India 
what  the  English  army  docs  now  P   I  say  no. 

13.369.  What  1  wish  to  illustrate  is  the  cost;  what  is 
fairly  Hehitable  to  India  for  her  oivn  home  defence  and 
what  is  debitable  to  this  country  for  maintaining  India  as 
part  of  the  British  Empire ;  that  is  the  whole  point ;  I  am 
trying  to  net  some  test  by  which  that  may  be  judged? — 
Well.  I  think  it  is  answered  by  sajring  t^at  then  is  no 
possibility  of  creating  a  native  army  that  woidd  do  the 
work  for  India  that  the  English  army  does;  and  tliat, 
therefore,  the  position  is  an  impossible  one. 

{Mr.  Caitte.)  I  think  what  you  are  trying  to  get  out  is 
this ;  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  tbe  76,(100  British 
troops  in  India,  and  what  a  similar  force  would  cost,  if  they 
were  all  native  troops,  ought  to  be  debited  to  this  country ; 
that  is  the  point. 

13.370.  {Sir  WiUiam  Wedderbum.)  Something  of  that 
sort? — ^That  could  be  very  easily  calculated  though  I  do 
not  know  what  the  calculation  would  be ;  but  my  answer 
then  comes  in  which  I  have  already  Riven  here,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  amount  of  native  troops  which  would 
replace  or  make  up  for  the  British  garrison. 

13.371.  (Chairman.)  I  suppose  the  real  answer  to  that  is 

the  mutiny,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

{Ckaimum.)  We  have  had  it  once  and  seen  what  otme 

of  it 

13.372.  (Mr.  Naoroji.)  Yes,  but  the  Pmqab  raised  » 
large  army  at  the  Isme  of  the  mutiny  P — I  am  my  anxious 
to  undentand  your  cjuestioo,  and  that  I  did  not  do  so  is 
due  to  my  own  stupidity,  t  did  not  follow  you.  If  you 
put  it  in  that  way,  I  can  answer  you  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility in  numbers  by  which  you  could  replace  the  British 
army  by  native  troops. 

13.373.  iSiririniamfVedderbum.)  Not  for  our  purpose ; 
but  it  is  simply  as  a  method  of  gauging  the  financial 
intereatin  this  luge  army  to  India  proper  and  to  ourselves, 
that  is  to  say,  so  &r  as  the  interests  of  India  individually 
are  concerned,  and  so  fer  as  the  interests  of  the  British 
Empire  are  conoemedF — My  answer  to  that  would  be, 
that  the  great  need  ttf  India,  as  I  conceive,  is  to  maintain 
an  English  army  in  India  of  the  stmngtii  that  our  army 
in  India  is  at  rae  jnesent  moment,  in  order  to  keep  the 
countiy  in  a  profound  state  of  peace. 

13.374.  (Mr.  Caine.)  May  I .  ask  you  a  Question,  Lord 
Wolseley ;  you  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Indian  cavalry,  I  expect,  have  you  not  P — I  have  a  high 
opinion  of  the  effidency  of  all  the  Indian  troops, 

13.375.  Do  you  think  the  Indian  cavalry  are  equal,  force 
for  force,  to  any  other  cavalry  in  the  world  ? — No, 
certainly  not. 

13.376.  For  fighting  qualities?— No. 

13.377.  Are  th«r  equal  to  our  own  P— No,  oeriainly  not; 
nor  to  the  Rvnen  cavahr,  nor  to  the  German  cavalry ; 
and,  if  they  wcri:,  .ve  should  not  be  able  to  hold  InaUa. 


13,3^.  I  do  not  agree  with  yon  them.  Do  you  think 
we  oould  safdy  disoontinue  sending  British  eaviby  to 
India  t—1  should  be  very  wnj  to  see  India  without  fintish 
cavalry. 

13.379.  (Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  It  is  a  question  for  the 
Indian  Government  P — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  lodiaa 
militaiy  authorities,  of  course,  are  much  better  qualified  to 
give  you  an  opinion  than  I  am. 

13.380.  (Mr.  Cmiu.)  Tou  do  not  think  it  would  be 
safe  to  give  up  sending  British  cavalry  to  India,  even  if 
you  replaced  British  cavalry  with  British  mfsntrr— «ot 
diminishing,  that  is  to  say.  the  total  number  of  British 
troops  in  India  7 — I  think  not ;  you  have  quite  as  small  a 
fbrce  of  British  cavalry  in  India  as  you  can  do  with. 

13.381.  It  is  an  absolute  requirement  P— Yea. 

13.382.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  Eurasian 
rHpments  in  India,  and  whetiier  they  could  take  the  place 
(»  British  troops?- — I  saw  one  Eurasian  regimeut,  and  I 
never  saw  a  more  wretched,  useless,  or  miserable  body  of 
men  in  my  life. 

13.383.  Thank  you  ;  that  is  a  very  definite  opinion  ?— I 
saw  them  during  the  mutiny ;  they  would  not  fight,  they 
were  always  grumbling,  th^  did  nothing. 

13.384.  (JIfr.  Naoroji.)  Our  object  in  this  Commissnm  ii 
tb  ascertain  what  apportionment  should  be  charged  to  each 
country  in  matters  in  which  both  are  interested.  Ton  sty 
England  has  done  so  much  for  India,  but  India  must  pay 
every  farthing.  Now  let  me  read  you  a  short  statemeotP— 
I  cannot  answer  anything  connected  with  tiie  political 
condition  of  India.  I  am  here  to  give  you  purely  military 
opinions  and  to  answvr  purely  military  questions. 

13.385.  (5tV  Donald  Stewart.)  May  I  ask  one  qaestion 
id>ont  the  army  medical  establishment  P  Have  you  got  any 
views  upon  the  subject  of  tbe  amalgamation  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  army  medical  service,  the  Indian  and  the 
British  P — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  saving  tor  Indhi ; 
I  think  i^  is  a  pity  it  is  not  done. 

13.386.  (Chaimuin.}  Amalgamation  of  the  two  services  P 
— To  have  only  one  medical  SNvioe  for  India  would  be  a 
saving  to  India  and  it  would  not  hurt  na,  aocoiding  to  mj 
notions. 

13.387.  {Sir  Donald  Stewart.)  It  would  not  disturb  the 
eOlciency  P — According  to  iny  notion  it  would  not. 

13.388.  (ChainHan.)  Mr.  Naorctji,  you  heard  what  Lord 
Wolseley  said.  Of  course  it  is  for  you  to  consider  whether 
your  questions  go  outside  the  line,  upon  which  you  can 
expect  him  to  give  an  answer. 

(Mr.  Nttonji.)  I  have  to  nut  questions  witiiin  onr  Con- 
miarion's  lefnenoe,  and  I  should  have  answers  Aom  Lord 
WolaelBv  just  as  he  thinks  proper ;  bnt  my  ^uestums  should 
be  put.  bebause  the  question  has  to  be  oonsidered  from  tin 
Inman  pCHnt  of  view. 

(Chairman.)  I  un  speaking  in  consequence  of  what  Lord 
Wolseli^  said  to  you.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ques- 
tsons  must  oome  within  the  scope  of  our  reference.  You 
say  their  subject  comes  within  that  soope,  but  I  think  you 
have  gone  rather  dose  upon  the  linuta  of  our  reAtenee 
oecasronally. 

(Iff.  Naor^.)  Yes;  but  there  are  several  statements 
made  by  Lord  Wolseley  which  require  to  be  controverted 
and  especially  one  which  I  would  iust take — Lord  Wolseley 
urged  very  strongly  that  Eo^lana  made  India.  Now  that 
is  a  point  upon  wBch  there  is  another  side  of  tbe  picture 
also,  and  I  must  therefore  have  that  side  put  in;  and  be- 
sides he  said  that  India  is  not  a  whole  nation ;  that  is 
not  a  necessi^.  India  is  like  Europe,  you  may  say.  a 
large  continent,  and  there  were  seroal  native  powers 
instead  of  one  native  power.  That  does  not  answer  in  any 
way  the  question  I  want  to  put ;  I  want  to  say — perhaps  the 
question  has  been  misunderstood  and  muddled  up  a  good 
ueal — ^that  our  object  here  in  the  Commission  is  to  aacertvn 
what  apportionment  should  be  charged  to  eaoh  country  for 
purposes  in  which  both  are  interested.  I  want  therefore 
to  bring  out  those  purposes  in  which  both  En^and  and 
India  are  interested,  and  what  England  ought  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  apportionment  as  well  aa  India.  I  nm 
not  saying  that  tiit  whole  benefit  is  British.  Igrantthat  in 
whatever  is  done  in  the  whole  administration,  India  baa  its 
benefit ;  but  England  also  has  its  benefit  and  therefois  what 
pcfftion  should  England  pay  for  all  that  administration ;  and 
that  is  what  I  have  to  bring  out,  because  that  is  the  pcin> 
liftl  question  for  which  the  Goromiaston  js  fanned. 
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13,888.  (Cttnmuin.)  Just  bear  in  mind  what  tfie  96opA 
of  our  ComrnissioD  is,  and  also  bear  in  mind  what  Lord 
Wolseley's  position  is  7— If  I  might  say  so.  those  all  are 
questions  of  relative  advaatages,  but  upon  those  I  cannot 
be  expected  to  give  eridmce ;  I  can  od^  give  you  evidence 
upon  fmcts. 

13.389.  (Mr.  Came.)  Lord  Wdsdey  is  ui  expert  witness 
upon  specific  points  P — On  facts. 

(Jfr.  CotM.)  He  really  ought  only  to  be  examined  upon 
aatten  upon  which  he  himself  is  an  expert  witness. 

13.390.  (Chairmm.)  Quite  so  P— And  upon  fitcts.  lam 
not  prepared  to  enter  into  problematioal  questions  as  to 
iriiat  would  be  in  the  future. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  am  not  putting  problematical  questions. 
I  wish  to  give  facts  as  they  exist,  and  I  want  to  ascertain 
tltem,  froni  Lord  Wolaeley ;  if  he  3ays  he  cannot  answer 
'  those  questions  

(Mr.  Jaekum.)  May  we  not  have  this  question  ? 
(domMW.)  Time  gets  on ;  please  put  your  question. 

13.391.  (Afr,  Naorqji.)  Lord  Wolaeley, — you  may  have 
read  an  extract  from  Lord  Kimberley*9  speech  that  I  fcavc 
at  die  time  of  tbe  examination  of  Sir  Ralph  Knox  P— Yes  ; 
I  read  all  the  questions  that  you  put  to  Sir  Balph  Knox, 
and  I  am  not  preimred  to  answer  any  of  them. 

13.392.  Very  well,  then,  of  course,  if  you  are  not  pre- 
pared and  will  not  answer  P— It  is  not  a  question  oi 

wiU  not." 

(Afr.  Jaeksom.)  I  do  not  think  it  ousht  to  be  put — here 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  reporters — Uiat  Lord  Wolseley 
"  will  not "  answer  the  question.  I  do  not  think  that 
responsibility  ought  to  be  put  upon  Lord  Wolseley. 

13.393.  {Mr.  Naorq^.)  Having  had  this  definite  answer, 
I  am  not  going  to  put  those  questions  now.  I  only  put  a 
question  which  ttises  from  Lord  Wolseley's  assumption  as 
to  what  England  has  done  for  India;  he  bases  all  his 
argument  upon  the  assertion  that  England  has  done  to 
much  tac  India  that  India  must       every  farthing. 

{Mr.  Jack$on.)  Will  you  not  put  the  question  f 

{Witness.)  That  is  a  historical  (question,  into  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  enter.  I  Eun  quite  prepared  to  answer 
you  any  questions  that  you  will  asl^  me  bearing  on  tbe 
establisnment  of  the  army  or  the  (-O'lclency  of  the  army, 
either  in  England  or  in  India,  nr  anything  that  comes 
within  tbe  scope  of  my  own  duties,  but  nothing  else. 

13.394.  {Mr.  Naon^i.)  Then  it  ia  very  unfortunate  that 
you  made  the  remark  several  times  that  India  was  made  by 
B^gland  what  it  was,  and  therefi.tre  India  must  par  every 
farthiog  for  whatever  England  baa  to  spend  or  wnatever 
England  impoaes  upon  it,  and  you  even  demurto  tbe  word 
"  in?po3ing."  Well,  therefore,  unfortunately  these  remarks 
being  made  I  was  bound  to  ask  questions  r — I  am  much 
(•hiiged  to  yon  for  your  commentary  on  my  evidence. 

13,39fi.  Of  ODurse.  if  I  am  not  to  put  this  question  at 
so  into  this  matter  I,  of  course,  yield  to  the  decudon  of  the 
ChMrman.  I  wily  wanted  to  ask  these  questitnu  because 
these  remarks  were  made. 

{Mr,  Caiite.)  We  ought  to  diacriminate  a  little  in  the 
questions.  1  do  not  attach  any  importance  to  what 
Cord  Wolaeley  saya  on  historical  questions,  but  I  attach 
the  Idghest  importance  to  what  he  says  on  military  ques> 
tions ;  and,  when  we  come  to  report,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
we  shaU  be  influenced  in  the  dndting  of  our  report  by 
any  (pinion  that  Lord  Wolseley  gives  either  on  politiol 
questions  or  wi  historical  questions  P — ^They  will  he  of  no 
value. 

13,396.  We  only  deal  with  what  he  says  on  military 
questions  P— These  are  the  only  remarks  of  value  in  thu 
inquiry. 

{nhmrman.)  I  think  we  ought  to  go  farther  than  that. 
I  do  not  think  that  queationa  aimplv  involving  poUcy 
ought  to  he  put  to  a  witness  like  Lord  Wolaeley,  because  it 
is  rather  hard  uoon  a  witness  to  have  to  reply  "  I  shall 
not,"  t>r  *' I  cannot  answer  that  question."  1  think  the 
quutions  ought  not  to  he  put  to  lum. 

(Sfr  Neoroji.)  1  demur  to  the  statement  that  I  have  said 
one  single  word  to  h;m  upon  a  question  of  policy.  I  ask 
to  put  questions  to  Lord  Wolseley,  and  he  can  make  any 
answer  to  them  he  chooses. 

{Mr.  Jactttm*)  We  have  not  heard  the  question.  Let  us 
hew  it  put 
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(Ctotmunt.)  Perhaps  you  will  put  your  question;  we 
qoite  understand  what  the  position  is. 

1337.  {Mr.  Naor<tfi.)  Very  well ;  with  regard  to  what 
England  has  done  for  India  for  her  benefit  or  for  her 
injury,  I  will  just  read  a  short  statement  ? — Might  I  beg 
you  to  ask  me  a  quration.  I  shall  he  veiy  glad  to 
answer  it.  I  do  not  want  an  essay  read  to  me  about  what 
ban  taken  plaoe  at  some  previous  period  of  history.  If  you 
will  ask  me  a  question  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  it;  hut 
to  hear  you  resld  out  some  essay  upon  some'  problem  would 
be  of  no  use  to  me,  and  I  am  imiid  I  oould  give  you  no 
valuable  rq>ly  to  it. 

13,398.  If  I  ask  my  question  I  must  explwn  what  I 
mean.  I  wdl  put  the  question  at  once.  You  state  that 
Enghuid  made  India.  I  say  that  India  has  made  England 
the  most  powerAil,  the  richest,  and  the  greatest  country  in 
the  worid,  while  the  British  administration,  under  the 
British  authorities — not  by  tbe  British  people  

{Mr.  Jackson.)  I  think  that  ahould  be  given  as  evidence ; 
that  is  not  a  question,  ia  it  P 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  I  want  to  ask  this  Cjuestion  ;  what  Eng> 
land  baa  done  fbr  India  P  I  want  to  point  out  that  England 
has  done  tbe  greatest  possible  material  injuiy  to  India.  I 
ask  the  question ;  is  it  so,  or  not  P 

{ChmmuM.)  Ia  not  that  a  matter  for  you  to  give  in 
eWdeneeP 

(Jfr.  Naoroji.)  Yes,  I  will  give  evidence. 

{Chturman.)  That  is,  expressing  your  own  views.  We 
should  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

(Jfr.  Naort^i.)  Yes. 

{Chairman.)  But  would  it  not  be  better  to  bear  that  from 
you,  if  you  went  into  the  witness  chair  P 

(JIfr.  Naoroji.)  Certainly,  hut  when  any  witness  makes  a 
atatement  which  ought  to  be  controverted  at  once,  I  am 
obliged  to  intervene  j  otherwise,  if  I  did  not  mtervene,  it 
might  be  taken  to  be  my  view.  However,  if  my  view  is  to 
be  taken  from  my  own  evidence  I  am  aatisfied. 

{Charman.)  If  you  nnll  come  in  and  give  us  evidence 
upon  these  points  we  shall  be  very  glad,  because  it  really 
ia  expressing  your  own  view. 

{Mr.  Naort^i.)  I  am  asking  whether  Lord  Wolseley*i 
view  is  the  same  or  not. 

{3fr.  Coin*.)  Lord  WolseJey  on  the  subject  you  refer  to 
only  expresses  a  generally  accepted  opinion  to  which  yon 
demur  and  to  which  I  demur  too. 

JIf r.  Naor^'.)  It  is  a  wrongly  accepted  opinion  altogether 
and  tberefbre  it  should  not  go  without  being  contradicted. 

(Chairrnan.)  Quite  so.  I  know,  "Mr.  Xaoroji,  your  view? 
upon  this  point,  and  I  think  it  may  be  very  desirable  thst 
you  should  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  tbeni  to 
u^  but  I  think  they  wmild  be  expressed  better  in  evidence 
than  in  questious  to  witnesses,  wnich  the  witnesses  cannot 
answer. 

{Mr.  Naoroji.)  I  do  not  want  to  put  any  questions  that 
the  witness  cannot  answer;  but  I  am  quite  willing  to 
give  it  up. 

{Chairman.)  If  you  wish  to  give  us  evidence. 

(JIfr.  Naoroji.)  That  I  have  already  offered.  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

13.399.  {Sir  Ralph  Knox.)  It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir 
Edwin  Oollen  that  there  should  be  one  general  training 
depdt.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  bad  one  general 
depAt  for  training  cavalry.  Has  that  been  found  to  be  a 
satis&ctory  arrangement  P— Well,  we  are  going  to  break 
it  up. 

13.400.  And  it  has  not  been  found  an  economical 
arrangement  P— No,  it  is  an  expensive  process. 

13.401.  And,  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  experience  of  cavalry 
d^dta  ia  concerned,  tbe  system  of  having  a  aeparatc 
depdt  for  the  training  of  recruits  for  India  is  unsatisfactory, 
both  from  the  economical  point  of  view  and  also  from  the 
efficiency  point  of  view  ? — I  think  so.  1  would  put  it  the 
other  way,  and  say  it  would  he  more  effective  and  hettcr 
for  all  concerned  if  the  training  of  recruits  were  divided 
amongst  several  dep6ts,  instead  of  being  in  one  large 
amalgamated  dtpfit. 

13.402.  And  tbe  system  in  the  infantry  of  absorbing  the 
men  who  may  be  surplus  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
India,  into  the  home  battalion,  is  an  economical  system 
as  regards  India  P — Very  much  ao. 
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KunwfU  13.403.  It  nlima  India  of  all  that  cbarge  for  waste, 
WttUeUy,     whion  aocnmnlates  round  a  rei^meDt  P— And  wfaieh  waa  a 

K.P.,  very  heavy  chargs,  I  foncy,  in  the  old  Chatham  time. 

23  July  1896.       13,404.  (Mr.  Moiebrmf.)  You  do  not  recruit  of  courae 
,         at  all  specially  for  India ;  you  recruit  for  the  army  gene- 
rally P— We  recruit  for  a  particular  regiment,  of  which 
there  w  one  battalion  in  India. 

13.405.  And  what  is  wanted  in  that  battalion  in  India 
goes  out  to  it,  and  what  ia  not  wanted  in  it  is  kept  for 
we  battalion  at  hone  P-~-YeB,  we  undoabtedly  send  oat  to 
India  die  beat  men  oat  of  the  battalion  that  la  in  En^^and. 

13.406.  There  ia  no  ipeeial  ear-marking  of  reeraits?— 
No,  none  at  alL 


13.407.  {Mr.  Jaekwon.)  In  fwder  to  tiy  to  avoid  any  mia- 
apprdieonon  arising  £ram  what  ^ou  qatd  iriien  yoa  apoke 
about  a  certain  basis  toe  asoertainmg  the  ooat  of  the  cha]^ 
to  be  made  to  India  for  the  tnops  sent  to  India,  I  would 
ask  you  whether  you  were  not  expresring  lathcv  a  prind^ 
than  a  piaotioeP— Certainly. 

13.408.  I  want  to  make  clearthat,  although  yon  expressed 
your  opinion  that  the  method  of  charge  and  the  extent  ot 
the  charge  should  be  measured  by  the  increased  ooet  pat 
upon  this  eonntr^  by  reason  of  baring  to  provide  those 
tnops  fw  India,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  thai  that  is  the 
■otuu  method  of  makbg  tiie  ebaige  By  no  meaoi:  we 
do  not  eham  India  nearly  as  muoh  as  she  would  han  to 
be  diarged  ir  my  hnmUe  proposals  were  to  prevuL 


The  witness  wididrew. 


(For  the  portion  of  the  30th  Bay's  Eridence  relating  to  Apportionment,  see  page  163.) 
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